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New- Year’s-Day. Ah! my dear Journat, I was sure 
you would receive me with a smiling face. There 
many ‘persons who look suspiciously on me, and 
ni L offer to shake hands with them, they hold out 
tips of their forefingers in a way so cold and repul- 
that they wound my feelings deeply; for I have 
fin however littl, I may look like it. 

Som. Lir. Jour. “The coll in clime are cold in 
';”. Dut we are not so. We were so intimately ac- 
inted with your elder brother, 1830, that we should 
er ourselves acting very strangely indeed, were we 
refuse to acknowledge any member of his family. 
~ 1830! she was one of the best. fellows we ever 
me ier eronate, to be sure, and with an immense 


rake ap, a as witness sevetal dynasties 
ne ">. 


as a child breaks up its toys ; but in 
¢ and social moods, and with his own friends 

ube we. held one of the first places in his regard—he 
was fi net gentle feelings, pleasant fancies, and quaint 


(much affected, and pulling, out a 
£) Your praise of my brother touches 
the morethat I neversaw him. He went forth into the 
rorid before I remember any thing, and,.until his recent 
leath, my relations insisted on my living a very retired 
. sees life. One word of praise from you is worth 
at d homilies. 

; . Liv. Jour. We are certainly not much given 
and. when we say that we and 1830 enjoyed 
ya itt day together, you may believe that we 

It was at the period when he was in the 
r of his life that our friendship was drawn together 
Ag ‘closest links. Many a time and oft did we spend 
er among the woods and streams ; and 
eof ‘these hours we look back with embtions that 
be altogether obliterated from our heart. It 
thelancholy to think that they should have fled 
and that he to whom we were mainly indebted 
Sos haga should now lie buried in the tomb of 
Peace to his ashes! It is possible that 
look upon his like again. 
e’s-Day (wiping his eyes.) It is needless to 
grief. I amascion of a noble and 
nt house ; and the more my predecessors have 
the ‘mate doce it become me to 
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— 5 Souk: "You say right ; and if, as Lord 

rked, a pleasant countenance be as 
uction, we are happy to inform 
us in your favour. 
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be, there is dignity and power in them. Many meanings 
lurk in the depths of your expressive eyes, and on your 
ample forehead a phrenologist would gaze with rapture ; 
for he would there discover organ towering above organ, 
like Pelion heaped on Ossa. 

New- Yrar's-Day (blushing.) Indeed, indeed, you com- 
pliment my personal appearance more than it deserves. 

Epix, Lrr, Jour. Not a jot; and :you will not long 
have mingled in society, before that ingenuous blush at 
the sound of your own praises will cease to mantle on 
your cheek. 

New- Year’s-Day. Pardon me, but I hope not. Tam 
resolved to ayoid, if possible, the contamination arising 
from the indulgence in the fashionabld vices of. the day ; 
and I have thus early ‘visited you, of whom J had often 
heard even in my seclusion, to request, that in all matters 
connected with morals, and the attertdant handmaids of 
Virtue— Literature, Science, and the Arts, you will act 
asmy Mentor; my adviser, my guide. I know of-no one 
in whose judgment I place greater confidence, or to whose 
opinions I shall ever be disposed to listen with greater 
deference. The nucleus, as you are, that draws towards 
one common centre a host of the most eminent persons 
that Scotland and England can produce, your society must 
always be valuable, your conversation always varied and 
delightful. 

Evry. Lr. Sek: Pleased as we are with the 
favourable sentiments you entertain for us, it would 
be ‘folly to affect to deny, that we certainly ebjoy 
opportunities of bringing together as pleasant’ literary 
assemblies as are to be met with anywhere. It was but a. 
short time before your brother's death, on last Christmas 
Day, that we took occasion to ask a few friends to meet 
with him, and he declared when he left us, which was 
not tilla very late hour, that he had never enjoyed so admi- 
rable a party before. And no wonder, for among the 
ladies we had Mrs S. C. Hall, with her warm heart 
and pleasant humour, ever fresh and new ; Miss Landon, 
with her deep feeling and beautiful fancy ; "the authoresses 
of the * Odd Volume,” with their lively and natural 
imaginations; and though last not least, Gertrude, with 
her fine genius, every day springing out into riper luxu- 
riance ;—then among the men, we had the Ettrick 
Shepherd—the only Ettrick Shepherd in the world; 
Allan Cunningham, one of the most universally esteemed 
of all the Scottish writers of the day ; Tennant, the bard 

of * Anster Fair,’ in his own departments of classical 
literature and grotesque Scottish humour unequalled ; Sir 
John Sinclair, the venerable baronet. who has done more 
for statistics and agriculture—two of the most important 
subjects to which the intellect can be directed—than all 
his contemporaries pat together; Malcolm, the poet-sol- _ 
dier, he who has dreamt fair dréams upon the tented fields 
of Spain; Macdonald, the poet-sculptor, who carves out 
of marble, thoughts that would be but dimly seen through 
the haze of words; Knowles, with his original and en- 
thusiastic mind ; Caras, and Chambers, and §. C: Hall, ay: 
and Kennedy, and Thomson, and Weir, and Atkinson— 
all good men and true; we had these,and how couldthey = 


cnenttnet we 
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New-Year's-Day. Would that I too had been with 
you on Christmas! but my hard fates prevented me. 
When shall I ever behold such a party as that which you 


haye bed! © 
Rak a Jour. This very day.-  - 
New-Yean’s-Day. How! Is it possible ! 


Enprx. Lir. Journ. We were determined that on your 
first visit to us you should havea specimen of the society 
which our dear deceased 1830 loved so much; and, if 
we have not formed very erroneous conclusions, you also 
will become no less attached to it. 

New-Year’s-Day. Youoverwhelm me with joy. Sh 

«I be introduced to all the persons you have mentioned ?_ 
_Epr. Lrr. Jour. To many of them, and also to some 
others, no less interesting, whose presence will give a new 
~ feature to our entertainment to-day, and will show you 
that our resources are nearly as inexhaustible as they are 
valuable. We may indeed as well take this opportunity 
; of telling you, that, in anticipation of your coming, and 
. in consideration of the friendly footing on which we have 
always been with the other members of your family, we 
have made arrangements by which we shall secure for 
you, during the whole period of your existence, a weekly 
‘ treat of a similar kind to that which you shall this day 
receive,—similar, yet continually varied, and as far re- 
moved as can be from the dulness of monotony. 

New-Yean's-Day. My gratitude knows. no bounds. 
Mich as I was prepared to love you, I find that the 

_ reality far exceeds my expectations. There can be only 

one such being in the world. 

»» Eprx. Lrr. Jour. There is only one. But our friends 

have already assembled ; let us join them. 
\» New-Yean’s-Day. Where shall we find them ? 
» Epis. Lrr. Jour. Behold! Enter ! 
The Evixnvnan Lrrerary Jovana points to No. 

19, Waterloo Place ; New-Year’s-Day eagerly, 
but with an expression of reverence, rushes in. The 
scene closes. 


f DOMESTIC SORROW. 
By Mary Howitt.* 


I saw his home ere it had seen a change, 
. knew the haunts in which his youth was spent ; 
. For, o'er the hills, and through the greenwood’s range, 
I, in my happy childhood, with him went. 
_ All eyes on him, as on a star, were bent, 
. And his glad spirit cast a light around, 
For, like a. winged joy, his spirit sent 
_. Gladness to all, and even men renown’d 
Sought ae nor friends would meet when he was absent 
ound. 


e 


His father show'd the trees that he had set, 
Deeming his very hand had bless’d the earth ; 
And when at eve the friendly circle met, 
Kind, genial spirits, round a social hearth, 
Stern age grew warm before his cordial mirth ; 
And his proud mother, proud she well might be! 
Did bless the happy hour that gave him birth ; 
And his deep love, and wit like lightning free, 
Tamed proud hearts to his will, clasp'd kind ones 
; tenderly. 
For foreign travel I had left my home; 

And home returning, after three years’ space, 
_ With ardent hopes of pleasant days to come, 
_ Longing to hear his words and see his face, 
_ I sought, in eager love, my native place. 
I met his father, but his step was slow, 


» *Wehave much pleasure in aiding to the list of our contributors, 

bd of whose genius we have more than once taken occasion to 

data’ ad U Sapad Bed a a ne shove posutifal poem a. ("7 tted 
je au! a teness the more valued it 
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His hair was white, and solemn his embrace ; 

T met his mother, but some heavy woe 
Had bow'd her stately age—its cause I did not know. 

The house was silent, and no more the same — 
As it had been in happy seasons fled ; 
I saw that change was there, but whence it came 
I wist not, until solemnly she said,— ‘ 
“ Dost thou not know our son is with the dead ? 
Like thee he long’d for each famed foreign shore; _ 
Like thee he left his father’s house, and sped 
‘To old renowned lands—alas! no more 
bless us with his sight, and his home’s light 


“ Strange was it—in his vigorous, youthful might . 
And in the pleasant land of Italy, ‘ 
A swift decay came o’er him, and his light 
Of life was quench’d in such short space, that we, 
Though journeying with what anxious haste might be, 
Saw nought of him but his untimely grave! 
He lies beneath a stately cypress tree, ‘ 
Within the sound of the great ocean’s wave, 
And amid records old of the renown'd and brave, 


* O, desolate the home from which the pride, * 
The joy, and beauty thus have pass'd away ! 
And many marvell’d that we should abide ‘ 
Within its walls, to mournful thoughts a prey ; 
But it was not for us to lightly lay a 
Our sorrow by, as aught of little worth ; ; 
God sent the trial,—and here, day by day, x 
Within our son’s dear home and place of birth, 
We wait all future change, with loosen'd hold on earth! 


_——— be 
A LAST LOOK, 


By J. S. Memes,°LL.D. Author of the “ Life ¢ 
Canova,” §c. . 
O ciechi, il tanto affaticar che giova? = 4 
Tutti tornate alla gran madre antica, a 
E il vostro nome appena si ritrova. . 

Tr was evening :—such a day-close as sinks to rest on 
the bosom of fair Italy. A lonely traveller had gained 
a summit of the everlasting adamant which girdles thi 
country of the soul—this garden of the world. He had 
sojourned for a space amid its intellectual treasure 
all but holy reminiscences; and the steps of his p 
age were now homewards to his own loved noi 
land. A few paces even beyond that overhanging 
and the scene will shut from his sight for ever. He 
turned to look again, as men do at what they love, am 
yet must leave. 

From his resting-place on an Alpine cliff, Italy lay 
far as eye could reach, around and beneath, bathed in th 
splendour of her own indescribable sunset, ; p 

“ Lost and obscured in flood of golden light.” 
Tt was an hour and place wherein might seem exp 
the whole wealth of Nature’s tranquil beauty and n 
nificence. At band was grandeur of the sternest ch 
ter; but radiance and shade—foliage, form, and hue, 
distance, like hope mid the harsh realities of life, had 
modulated into harmony the stupendous elements of tht 
scene. Not a sound, save at intervals, as the breath’ ng: 
air came gratefully over the sense, the booming of the 
secret waterfall, struck faintly on the ear, recalling the 
remote fountain of some classic stream of yore. A sky 
—such as Claude delights to paint—of intensest sweet 
blue overhead, fell upon the distance and midland in 7 
shower of amber light. Amid the transparent glow, a 
if pencilled in gold, was traced the far-off Apennines ;— 
nearer, the champaign Lombardy showed, on its p arp 
aa 
‘“ Like lines and hues on ocean’s breast at eve,” 


s _— 


er and castled steep, the solemn ruin, the gay villa, 
the mouldering arch! 
id aught surpass the sublimities of such a scene?— 
Its moral interest, as associated with the thoughts 
ng in that lonely mind. In every existence—even 
n those least varied by change—seasons and events have 
occurred, to which memory reverts with a solemn feeling 
pleasure and regret :—pleasure, that such have once 
leon enjoyed—regret, bitter indeed, that, not improved as 
they might have been, they are passed away in their fresh- 
ever. Upon like thoughts were the meditations 
traveller. The wish of his boyhood’s early enthu- 
i—the sobered, but not Jess ardent, aspiration of ma- 
years had been gratified. He had traversed lands 
Pglortans achievement ; he had been where the great, 
good, the wise, the fortunate, had been. He had 
visited the birth-place of much that is noblest—of still 
mr > that is most exquisite in the intellectual history of 
human kind— 


** What charms in genius, and refines in art.” 


_Arich and ample page had been unrolled, and was now 
folded up for ever ;—had he perused it as he fairly might ? 
Alas! his own heart, which could not deceive, responded 
—No! First, he had neglected to come prepared for the 
dy. He had next found or fancied the characters to 
or eae and difficult. Often had he been seduced by 
: are, often turned, in very recklesness, away from the 
instruc on which it was his duty to have sought, and by 
_ which perseverance would have been rewarded. Yet had 
he seemed to himself busy for the moment; but now a 
e nothing bounded his acquirements : how much had 
forgotten, how much more never learned! Oh! could 
return! But return he could not. 
_ We willingly escape from self-condemnation. A change 
jomes over the spirit of his meditations. Had not the 
lier been disappointed ? What had he seen? A land 
abs, of namies—of perishing memorials of things that 
ed. The mighty and the wise may have been 
but slavery, and ‘ignorance, and degeneracy dwell 
e the Roman once raled, and the haunts of ancient 
m are doubtful or polluted. The proportioned co- 
| lies defaced, or has been filched from its station by 
le Ty though guarding the memory of the hero 
Each glorious structure which taste and 
peated, which nations dedicated, has become an 
mly wreck—the tomb, not only of its own beauty, 
f genius also—burying the breathing marble, and 
frieze. If bright forms and pure scenes 
t his view, they are fled forever, and their part- 
tht casts but more dismal shadows over the solitudes 
¢ change has been wrought in the medita- 
of the ierbvelle?. A holier flow has purified the 
feeling. The scarcely audible tones of the ves- 
: patos from these grey towers far below, have 
n his ear, not in reproach, but to recall the 
an sensibilities of the present, linked with the undes- 
erests of futurity. A truer tone chastened bis 
Much, indeed, he still found had been neglect- 
iis part, and much had disappointed his awakened 
ns and his ignorant hopes. But much, like- 
d been learned ; and though he had beheld only 
es of ages past, the footsteps of ancient virtue and 
— had impressed these remains with a 
ter. Like the broken fragments of the 
h has been stored some precious and abiding 
monuments of past perfection, and remi- 
F moral greatness, had sent forth into his heart 
ding a sacred influence ;—he now found it 
him to have been there. Subdued and 
© arose to journey forward, ere the sha- 
ght should inyolye his mountain-path, Soon 


bolder fetvan and i tones, stood forth monastic 
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a new horizon disclosed t new prospects, and thoughts of 


home filled his bosom with unutterable things. 

Reader ! with whatever sentiments thou mayst have 
regarded the condition of the traveller, remember that 
such, at this moment, is thine own, in all the sublimities 
and pressing interests of thy moral position. These lines 
may haply be perused within a few hours of that dread 
point in duration, where time passing into eternity, min- 
gles its sands with time that is to come. ‘True, each 
instant of our lives bears the same mysterious relation. 
The present, however, is a season when the change is 
more marked—the transition more solemn. Like the 
traveller, therefore, on the Alpine height, whence extends 
one of the widest of terrestrial prospects, thou mayst 
seem now more especially to stand on a verge overlooking 
the receding course of the past, and the dim perspective 
of the future year. 

Our meditations, too, if we commune honestly with 
our own hearts, must, in no small degree, resemble the 
thoughts of the traveller. Well must we yet recollect, 
with what ardour of good intention we entered upon the 
year now passed away. ‘Time has fulfilled all its pro- 
mises to us. Its storied page, rich with the present 
moral, and ancient experience, has been fairly unrolled ; 
opportunities have been afforded us; our prayers for life, 
health, and the capabilities of knowledge, have been gra- 
ciously heard. Have we profited to the utmost, or even 
as we might readily have done? Alas! no. The year 
which, in anticipation, beheld our resolutions so fair, now, 
in the retrospect, gives back only a sad array of time mis- 
spent, exertion misapplied, disappointed hopes, unavailing 
cares, and empty pleasures. Truly may our course ap- 
pear to have passed among mouldering things. Our joys, 
where are they? goue: they perished in the using. Where 
on our onward way is the goodly fabric of our virtuous 
actions—our high resolves, our active charities? They 
are not to be marked, or strew our path, with the most 
unseemly of all decay—the works of good design unfi- 
nished or but begun. Vast and vainglorious piles do 
indeed indicate where we have been, reared to worldly 
ambition, selfish gratification, or perishable famie. These, 
unlike the heathen fanes, over whose noble proportions 
the traveller had mourned, show nothing real, save folly ; 
but, too like those in their perverted use, ours have been 
dedicated to the service of unclean idols ; pollated shrines 
they are, where we have given praise to the creature, 
unmindful of the glory of the Creator. 

Shall we then arraign the prospects and opportunities 
of our pilgrimage, or despair of improvement? God for- 
bid. The retrospect of the past will convince us, that 
if we have not reaped, it is because we have failed to ap= 
preciate our advantages. This truth firmly established 
—and where can a doubt find place ?—will both direct 
and cheer us in the work of improvement. Salutary 
reflection on former errors, a last look not only to each 
year, but to each day, or each hour, will strengthen 


our judgment, and purify our’ practice for the future. - 


From the very ruins of our past lives we shall thus erect 
the fair memorial of a virtuous fame. Thus’ had the tra- 
veller noted in the land of his journeying, that oft near 
the heathen fane had arisen the Christian’ temple, ex- 
tracting its noblest ornaments from the fallen mass, and 
giving to primeval holiness of purpose the fruits of that 
genius which Heaven had bestowed, and man debased. 


A LOVE SONG. 
By John Malcolm. 


Tur days of Mayhood, how bright and charming, 
In sweet remembrance of long ago, 

And still the dream of my spirit warming 
From far away, with their summer glow; 

When, all entrancing to early bosoms, ' . 
A seraph beauty did woman wear ; 


he) ot eee 
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And of her lips, oh! the balmy blossoms !— 


', » The bliss was almost too much to bear ! 


And, then, how dear was each stolen meeting— 


‘ Life’s angel-visits, so brief, but blest; 


At her approach when the heart was beating 
As it would burst from the swelling breast. 

But, oh ! what set the young frame a-glowing 
Would now be felt only faint and cold, 

And not because we are wiser growing, 
Alas! the heart is but waxing old. 


Then bloom'd each fresh and each yernal feeling, 
Unchill’d—unblighted by shade and shower, 
And sprung the rose-tinted blush, revealing 
The heart’s spring-glow in its passion flower. 
And that first love, from which life doth borrow 
The after hues of its joy or pain— 
Oh! I would live o’er its years of sorrow, 
To dream away my sweet youth again ! 


THE DEAD DAUGHTER. 
A TALE. 
By Henry G. Bell. 


What wig Alte mean, 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our soul ? 
SHAKSPEARE. 

_Tur building was a solitary one, and had a cold and 
forbidding aspect. Its tenant, Adolphus Walstein, wasa 
-man. whom few liked: not that they charged him with any 
.crime, but he was of an unsocial temperament; and ever 
«since he came to the neighbourhood, thinly inhabited as 
it was, he had. contracted no friendship, formed no ac- 
squaintance, He seemed fond of wandering among the 
‘mountains; and his house stood far up in one of the 

-wild valleys formed by the Rhxtian Alps, which inter- 
sect Bohemia. «  ; 

He was married, and his wife had once been beautiful. 
She even yet bore the traces of that beauty, though some- 
ewhat faded. She must have been of high birth too, for 
her features and gait were patrician. She spoke little ; 
ut you could not look on her and fancy that her silence 
rwas for lack of thought. 

They. bad one only child—a daughter—a pale but 
beautiful girl. She was very young—not yet in her 
(teens—but the natural mirth of childhood characterised 
her not: It seemed as if the gloom that had settled 
round her parents had affected her too; it seemed as if 
she had felt the full weight of their misfortunes, almost 
before she could have known what misfortune was. She 
smiled sometimes, but very faintly ; yet it was a lovely 
ssmile,—more lovely that it was melancholy. She was 
not strong, there was in her limbs none of the glowing 
wigour of health. She cared not for sporting in the 
fresh breeze on the hill-side. If ever she gathered wild- 
flowers, it was only to bring them home, to lay them in 
her mother’s lap, and wreathe them into withered gar- 


Ss. 

Much did they love that gentle child: they had nothing 
else in the wide world to love, save an old domestic, and 
a huge Hungarian dog. Yet it was evident Paulina 
could not live; at least her life was a thing of uncer- 
tainty—of breathless hope and fear. She was tall beyond 
her years; but she was fragile as the stalk of the white- 
crowned lilly. She was very like her mother; though 
there was at times a shade upon her brow that reminded 
you strongly of the darker countenance of her father. It 
was said, that when he took his gun, and went out all day 
in search of the red-deer,far up. among therocky heights, be 
would forget his purpose for bours, and seating hiniself 
upon some Alpine promontory, would gaze upon his lonely 
house in the valley below, till the sun went down in the 


riers 


shoes west; and as -avenitag drew on; 
light faintly glimmered from one of the wi vs of | 
mansion, he has brushed a hot tear from his eye, 
started into recollection. It was dark ere he ¢ } 
and the winds howled drearily. In their’ sitting - 
a room but barely farnished—he found his wife 
her needle beside the lamp, and at a little distance 
dying flame of the wood fire threw its ghastly flick 
ings on the pale face of his daughter. He stood at 
door, and leant upon his gun in silence. They knew 
mood, and were silent also. His eye was fixed upe 
daughter ; she would have fascinated yours too. 
no common countenance. Not that any individual 
could have been singled out as peculiar, but the ¢ 
expression was such as, once seen, haunted the m 
for ever. Perhaps it was the black eye—b er thi 
the ebon hair—contrasted with the deadly paleness « 
white-rose cheek. It was deep sunk, too, under her bi 
But it is needless to form conjectures: none kr 
what that expression originated—there was a m 
it. She had a long thin arm, and tapering fingers, at 
hand crossed by many a blue vein. Its touch was 
genefal thrillingly cold, yet at timesit was feverishly 
Her mother had borne many a child, but all died in earl 
infancy. Yet ber father’s fondest wish was to see @ 
rising by his side into manhood ; nor did he d s 
having the wish gratified. It was said his dying e 
mands would have given that son much to do. 
Paulina was now thirteen; but the canker was br 
within, and even her mother saw at last that _she, ts 
was to be taken from her. It was a stern disp : 
the only child of her heart,—the only one 
sleepless care had been able to fence in from the grasp' 
the spoiler,—her meditation and her dream for thirts 
years,—the one only sad sunbeam whose ‘ ‘ 
uncertain ray lighted up their solitude. Bate 
followed them as a doom, nor was that doom “ 
pleted. wa 
She died upon an autumn evening. She had 
growing weaker for many a day, and they saw it, 
spoke not of it. Nor did she; it seemed almost a} 
for her to speak; and when she did; it was in a low: 
tone, inaudible almost to all but the ear of oti 
Yet was the mind within her busy with all the re 
activity of feverish reverie. She had strange day- m 
and life and the distant world often flashed upon 
far more than the brightness of reality. Often, ¢ 
faded away; and thongh her eyes were still openy a 
ness fell around her, and she dwelt among the » Lyste 
and immaterial shapes of some shadowy realm. 
be fearful to know all that passed in the depth of t 
lonely girl’s spirit» It was an autumn evening—sum 
but not. beautiful,—silent, but not serene. § 
walked to the brook that came down the mountains, & 
which formed a pool and babbling cascade mot a stor 
cast from the door. Perhaps she grew suddenly fain 
for her mother, who stood at the window, ‘saw b 
coming more hastily than usual across the field. 
went to meet her ; she was within arm’s-length, wh 
daughter gave in faint moan, and, falling forwat 
twined her cold arms round her mother's —— f 
up into her face with a look of agony. It was_ 
a moment; her dark eye became fixed—it grew 
with the whiteness of death, and the mother carrie 
child’s body into its desolate home. 
If her father wept—it was at night when 2 wi 
no eye to see. The Hungarian dog howled over ' 
dead body of its young mistress, and the old dom: 
by the unkindled hearth, and wept as for her own 
born; but the father loaded his gun, as was his w 
and went away among the mountains. * 
The priests came, and the coffin, and a fe 
simple peasants. She was carried forth from h 
ber, and her father followed. The proc n 
down the valley. ‘The tinkling of the. holy bell ni 


= 


of 


ly with the fun funeral chant. At last the little train 
si 3 for the churchyard was among the hills, 
me ialles distant, The mother was left alone. She 
il] upon her knees, and lifted up her eyes and her clasped 
ds to her God, and prayed—tervently prayed, from the 
hs of her soul—that he might never curse her with 
er child. The prayer was almost impious; butshe 
frantic in her deep despair, and we dare not judge 


has passed away, and that lonely house is still 
Bohemian valley, and its friendless inmates haunt 
Walstein’s wife bears him another child, and 
most beats again in his bosom, as he asks, with 
hat of a father’s pride, if he has now a son. But 
child was a daughter, and his hopes were left unful- 
They christened the infant Paulina; and many 
day and dreary night did its mother hang over its 
and shed tears of bitterness, as she thought of her 
» lay unconscious in the churchyard away among the 
! The babe grew, but not in the rosiness of health. 
‘it seldom suffered from acute pain; and when it 
it was with a kind of suppressed grief, that seemed 
t unnatural to one so young. It was long ere it 
uld walk; when at last it did, it was without any pre- 
s effort. 
e Time passed on without change and without incident. 
was ten years old. Often had Philippa, with 
fondness, pointed out, to her husband the resem- 
which she alleged existed between their surviving 
i and her whom they had laid in the grave. Wal- 
ee listened to his wife, fixed his dark penetrating 
a his daughter, and spoke not. The resemblance 
a striking one,—it was almost supernatural. 
he same tall pale girl, with black, deep, sunk eyes, 
dark ebon hair. Her arms and hands were pre- 
ely of the same mould, and they had the same thrill- 
f in their touch. Her manners, too, her dis- 
, the sound of her voice, her motions, her habits, 
above all, her expression of countenance—that cha- 
tic and indescribable expression—were the very 
mother loved to dwell upon this resemblance ; 
er, though he gazed and gazed upon her, yet 
anon started, and walked, with hasty strides 
feireea} oie some times, even ‘at night, rushed out 
— as one oppressed with wild and fearful 


x 
d d few of the comforts, and none of the luxuries 

a that Bohemian valley. “Philippa had carefully 
aside all the clothes that belongedto her dead daugh- 
id now that the;last child of her age was growing 
and was so like her that was gone, she loved to dress 


in her sister's dress; and the pale child 
and talked of. the lost Paulina, almost 


ht her mother plied her needle beside her 
at a little distance her daughter, in a simple 
ess, which had once been another's, sat musing 
e red embers of a dying fire. A thunder storm 
ng,,and the rain was already falling heavily. 
n entered; his eye rested on his daughter, and he 
t shrieked ; but he recovered himself, and with a 
lip sat down in a ‘distant corner of the room. 
ungarian dog was with him; it seemed to have 
h $e direction of his master’s eye, and as its own 
d| eenly on Paulina, the animal uttered a low growl. 
} strange that the dog never seemed to love the 
is probable that she was hardly aware of her 
; entrance, for she appeared absorbed in her own 
As the blue aud flickering flame fell upon ae 
a faintly. 
id! ee? it is !” cried Walstein, and fell sense- 


ry 


~ 


hter burried to his assistance, and 
pointed to. Paulina, and said fal- 
= Tipp t—send her to bed.” With a quiet 


oie 
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pees his daughter moved across the room ; at ‘the Suet, 
she was about to kiss her mother, but Walstein thun- 
dered out, “* Forbear!” and rising, closed the door with 
trembling violence. Philippa had often seen her husband 
in his wilder moods, but seldom thus strangely agitated ; 
yet, had she known the conviction that had arisen in his 
mind, she would have ceased to wonder. 

He had watched long and narrowly, and now he was 
unable to conceal longer from himself the fearful truth. 
It was not in her wan beauty alone that she resembled 
her sister—it was not merely in the external develope- 
ment of her form ;—he knew, he felt, that the second 
Paulina, born after her sister's death, was the same Pau- 
lina as she whom he had laid in the grave. There was hor-~ 
ror in the idea, yet could it not be resisted. But even 
now he breathed it not to his wife, and silently they 
passed to their chamber. The secret of hissoul, however, 
which he would never have told her by day and awake, 
the wretched Philippa gathered from him in his uncon~ 
scious mutterings in the dead watches of the night. 
When the thought came upon her, it fell upon her heart 
like a weight of lead. Her maternal affection struggled 
with it, and with the thousand proofs that came crowd- 
ing of themselves into her memory, to strengthen and 
to rivet it, and the struggle almost overturned her reason. 

The Paulina, in whom her heart was wrapped up 
twelve years ago, had frequently dreams of a mysterious 
meaning, which she used to repeat to her mother when 
no one else was by. A few days after the occurrences 
of the evening to which we have alluded, the living eltild, 
who had come in the place of the dead, told Philippa she» 
had dreamt.a dream. She recited it, and Philippa shad> 
dered to hear an exact repetition of one she well remem= 
bered listening to long ago, and which she had ever since 
locked up in her own bosom. Even in sleep, it seemed + 
that, by some awful mystery, Paulina was living over + 
again. 

Time still passed on, and the pale child shot up intoa: ’ 
girl, She was thirteen; though a stranger would have 
thought her some years oldet. It was manifest that she, 
too, was dying. (‘There was a dismal doubt haunted-her — 


. 


father’s mind whether she liad ever lived.) She never * 
spoke of her deceased sister ; indeed, she seldom spoke © 


at all; but when they asked if she were well, she shook — 


her head, and stretched an arm towards the churchyard. ~ 
To that churchyard her father went one moonlight 
night. It was a wild fancy, yet he resolved to open his 


daughter's grave, and look once more upon her moulder- 


ing remains. He had a reason for his curiosity, which 
he scarcely dared own even to himself. He told the sexton 
of his purpose; and, though the old man guessed not 
his object, he took his spade and his pickaxe, and speedily 
commenced his task. It was an uncertain night. The 
wind came in gusts, and sometimes died away into 
strange silence, ‘Thedim moonlight fell upon the white 


tomb-stones, and the shadows of ‘the passing douds”* 


glided over them like spirits. The sexton pursued his 
work, and had already dug deep. 
side. 

* T have not come to the coffin yet,” said the old man, 
in a tone bordering upon wonder ; “ yet I could tell the 
very spot blindfold in which I put it with these hands 
thirteen years ago.” 

* Dig on, for the love of Heaven !” said Walstein, and 
his heart began to beat audibly. There was a short 
pause. 

“« My digging is of no use,” said the sexton, ‘ I am 
past the place where I laid the coffin; and may the Holy 
Virgin protect me, for there is not a vestige either of it or 
the body left.” 

Walstein groaned convulsively, and leapt into the 
graye, but in vain; the sexton had reported truly. He 
had just stept up again into‘the moonlight, when a cold 
hand was laid upon hjs shoulder. He started, and turn- 


| ing round, saw that his daughter ae him, 


Walstein stood by his 
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“ Paulina! just Heaven! what can have brought you 
so far from home ?—at night, too, and weak as you are ? 
it will be your destruction.” 

She took no notice of the question, but fixing her quiet 
look upon the grave, she said—“ Father, I shall soon lie 
there.” 

It was the thirteenth anniversary of Paulina’s death, 
and the swollen brook was brawling hoarsely down the 
mountains, for a tempestuous autumn had already antici- 
pated winter. The shutters of the upper chamber were 
closed, and Philippa sat by the sick-bed.of her last child. 
The sufferer raised her pale and languid head, and 
whilst her dark eye appeared to wander in the delirium 
of fever, she said, with a struggle,—‘* Mother, is it nota 
mysterious imagination,—but I feel as if I had lived be- 
fore, and that my thoughts were happier and better than 
they are now?” Philippa shuddered, and gazed almost 
with terror upon ber child. “ It isa dream, Paulina; 
one of the waking dreams of over-watchfulness, Be still, 
sweet girl; an hour's sleep will refresh you.” As she 
spoke, Paulina did sleep, but there was little to refresh 
in such slumber. Her whole frame was agitated convul- 
sively ;—her bosom heaved with unnatural beating ;— 
her hands alternately grasped the coverlid, as if to tear it 
into shreds, and were ever and anon lifted up to her 
head, where her fingers twined themselves among the 
tresses of her ebon hair ; her lips moved incessantly ; her 
teeth chattered ; her breath came short and thick, as if it 
would have made itself palpable to the senses. ‘Terrible 
gibberings succeeded, and her poor mother knew that the 
moment of dissolution was at hand. In an instant all 
was still,—the grasp of the hand was relaxed,—the hea- 
ving and the beating ceased,—the lips were open, but the 
breath of life that had ebbed and flowed between them 
had finished its task, and was gone: a damp distillation 
stood upon the brow,—it was the last sign of agony which 
expiring nature gave. 

That night Walstein dreamed adream. Paulina, wrapt 
in her winding-sheet, stood opposite his couch. Her face 
‘was pale and beautiful as in life, but under the folds of 
her shroud he discovered the hideous form of a skeleton. 
The vision became double: a grave opened as if spon- 
taneously, and another Paulina burst the cerements 
asunder, and looked with her dead eye full upon her 
father. Walstein trembled, and awoke. A strange light 
glanced under his chamber door, Who was there stir- 
ring at the dead hour of night? He threw the curtains 
aside. ‘The moon was still up ; an indescribable impulse 
urged him to rush towards the room in which the body 
of his daughter lay. He passed along the lobby ;—the 
door of the chamber was open ; the Hungarian dog lay 
dead at the threshold; the corpse was gone. 


ANE EXCELLENT NEW POEM, IN THE SCOTTISH 
‘ TONGUE; 


SHOWING HOW WINTER CALLED ON AN INHABITANT or 
EDINBURGH, AND HOW THEY CONVERSED TOGETHER. 


By one of the Authors A the “ Odd Volume,” “ Tales 
and Legends,” §c.* a 
. Ag night, as I sat in the gloaming, 
Girning at wife and bairns, gane roaming 
About the town, 
The storm howl’d on wi' sic a din, 
_ I thought the house, and a’ within, 
Was coming down. 


_ The hail it rattled on the roof, 
_ The blast came down the chimley mouth 
Wi’ hideous roar ; 


a eee 
* ‘We have — sy om to the authors na oh Odd Phe 
more than once, since the commencement of our labours for livel: 
ie Rae gate ings ods 
; gen lumour, is a very suc- 
cessful attempt in a new path,—Ed. Lit. Jour. 4 no 
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And in its raving wild career, t 
Now here, now there, in flank and rear, — 
Dang wide the door. 


“ Oh, grously Winter, auld, dour chiel, 
At your dread coming, nought 1 feel — 
But dool and fear ; 

Fell mower o’ the human race, 
I wish I mightna see your face 
This hunder year. 


“ What brings ye here, auld gousty carle, 

Making our banes wi’ aches to dirl, . 
Drawing our tears ? 

In sooth, your reign we canna thole ; 

Sae, flee awa’ to your North Pole, 
Amang your bears. 


* T hear there is an unco clatter 

Ye've frozen every pipe o’ water— 
A bonny pliskie ! 

And if we havena soon a thaw, 

I wouldna wonder, ane and a’ : 
Would take to whisky.” 


I dauner’d up to shut the door, 
For louder still the wind did roar, 
But back I stagger’d, 
As, help'd in by a rushing blast, 
The open doorway quickly past, 
In Winter swagger'd. 


Frae his auld shouthers down did fa’ 
A mantle o’ the driven snaw, 

Like swandown tippet ; 
For periwig, he had a fog, 
Set jauntily upon his nob, 

And nicely clippet. 


ao 


Lang icicles hung frae his chin, 
His een were blear’d, his mouth fa’en in, 
He look’d fu’ wae ; 
His nose was red, his cheeks were blue, 
His mottled legs, o’ every hue, 
Were bare and blae. 


‘* Gudeman,” said he, “as I gaed past, 
Your door was open'd by a blast 
Aye gangs beside me; 
And, oh, it gies me muckle pain 
To find my subjects flout my-reign, 
And canna bide me. 


“ Ye're just ane o’ the thankless pack, 
Misca’s me sair behint my back, 
Black be their fa’! 
Sue I’ve, to vindicate my fame, 
And clear frae spot my blemish’d name, 


Gien ye a ca’.” 


Thinks I, I maun the carle fleech, - 

For weel, gude certie, can he preach, 
The cunning body ! 

Says I, “ Auld sir, just take a waff 

O’ that gude fire, we'll hae a laugh 
Ower a drap toddy.” 


“ Gudeman,” said he, in tone sae snell, 
“ Think not wi’ sic as you I'll mell, 
Or drain a tumbler, 
Until I’ve shown baith far and wide, 
That ye deserve a weel-pay’d hide, 
Ye senseless grumbler ! 


Got up, a perfect hobbleshew, 
For wife and weans, a merry crew, 


« wi’ friendly hand and tender sie, 
_ Tsend my storms to clear the air ; 


and raging flood, Came thranging in. 
__ To wisest purposes I tend; ’ 
And may you see that in the end Cauld Winter would nae langer sit ; > 


2 They're for your good ! 


“T mind, alas, the days of old, 
When men were hardy, brave, and bold, 
Nor fear’d my rigour; 
Who would of snaw their pillow make, 
jor ever think to grane and quake, 
So strong their vigour. 


“ Certie,” said he, “it’s time to flit ;— 
My loudest blast 
Is naething to a woman's tongue !” 
And saying this, awa he flung, 
And out he past. 


- 


NUGZ LITERARIA. e 
By the Author of “ Dialogues on Natural and Revealed 
Religion,” §c. 


Ernics—The science of conduct and manners, con- 
sidered more with a view to practice than theory. The 
term, Moral Philosophy, comprehends, farther, the me- 


** Ye now have grown a feckless race, 

There's hardly ane can bear my face, 
Though happ’d wi’ claes ; 

Ye are unlike these men of might, 

_ Whose arms were powerful in the fight,— 

: Ay, these were days! 


approbation, whether they belong to a particular faculty, 


; “< 
. I mind me well, how blythe and sweet, or may be resolved into some more general fact in the 


The leddies fear’dna me to meet 
_ On causeway’s crown ; 
Wi’ wee mode cloaks, and elbows bare, 
_ Silk mittens on their arms sae fair, 
And scrimpit gown. 


was more exclusively the moral philosophy of ancient 
times. It is treated with much fulness, ability, and 
eloquence, in the writings of Aristotle and Cicero. In 


« But now the misses look sae gaucy, 


the other ; and accordingly, there are few modern books 
_ Poets and lovers make a fraise 

* About the summer’s golden days, 

7 And sunny bowers ; 

| And haver about buzzing bees, 

_* And meadows green, and waving trees, 
And blushing flowers: 


reader. It is in the writings of the illustrious ancients 
that ethics appear in all their dignity ; because, so far 
from being any thing inferior to the system of religion 


- 


upon it. The more professed ethical writers of modern 
times have generally exhibited the system of human da- 
ties under a more worldly and Jess elevated aspect than 
those of antiquity. Wishing to avoid as much as possi- 


“ But, certie, they would look gey queer, 
Were Sol to rule through a’ the year, 

o Their skins to roast ; 

They'd glad exchange their trees and bowers, 
Their shrubs and plants, and fragrant flowers, 


And no set foot across the sea, 

Whare’s a’ your joys ? 
Ay, whare would be your skating, curling, 
_» Your sliding, snawba’s, and your hurling, 
And heartsome ploys? 


break into some higher field. In the moralists of the 
French school, lead is rather tied to its wings ; or while 
they are painted with artificial colours, they beat and 
flutter amidst impurity and defilement. There are many 
important and lively observations on life and manners in 
Montagne, Rochefoucauld, and our own Chesterfield ; 
but they do not produce that elevation of thought and 
feeling, which is so inspiring in the great writers of anti- 
quity ; and they often, on the contrary, mislead and debase. 
‘The finest moral writers of modern times are Fénélon 
and Addison, because they are at all times drawing their 
inspiration from the sources of Christianity, even while 
they profess to do little more than to moralize after the 
manner of Socrates. 

Fruuat Prery.—It isa pleasing circumstance to observe 
in heathen times certain compensations for the gross 
corruption and follies of their religious system. If they 
could have no moral satisfaction in the worship of their 
deities, they enjoyed somewhat of the sublimity of the 
religious sentiment in their devotion to their country, and 
Filial Piety came in the room of the tenderness and 
submissiveness of that sentiment to which now the term 


> ’ 
_ “From Arthur Seat I oft did watch, 
To see the merry curling match ; 
' Nay, at their dinners, 
* Tive seen the round of beef and greens 
_ Encircled by a band o’ freens, 
Losers and winners. 


“T mind that on the Calton Hill, 
: “Tiang hae stood and Jaugh’d my fill, 
_ _ Till shook my shanks, 
see the schoolboys at their play, 
far too short my winter day 
For a’ their pranks.” 


Auld Winter, brimming wi’ vexation, 
3 cut short in his narration, 
For sic a din : 
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taphysical discussions concerning the principles of moral 


human constitution. The ethical, or practical branch, ° 


modern times, ethics, properly so called, has necessarily © 
been connected with religion ; and the strongest motives © 
to a virtuous life, and the laws by which it is regulated, © 


. 
ya “As they 2 ot erp aiaangh have been derived from the sources of Divine revelation. 
ria : Hence, except in the pulpit, or in treatises professedly 
» Wit boas, tippets, ot and muffs, religious, we seldom meet with ethical discussions. To 
» Lang veils, and nicely crimpet ruffs, separate morality from religion, is commonly looked upon ~ 
ap hher And Shetland hose. with a suspicious eye. The one seems imperfect without 


of mere morality, which are written with much glow — 
and animation, or which find a ready sympathy in the — 


in those ages, they were evidently a great improvement © 


ble the topics and the tone of the pulpit, they have re- © 
stricted their views to mere prudential considerations, or ~ 


For clinking frost. have even polluted the springs of morality by the corrupt | 
5 ag . maxims and fashions of the day. In the hands of Aris- 
hy totle or Cicero, and perhaps still more in those of Xeno- ° 
“Suppose, gudeman, I took the gee, phon and Plato, morality seems always to be rising above 


the present sphere of existence, and to be struggling to — 


§ ; 


8 ; 


of Piety is more exelastvely atin: attached. Under the influ- 


ence of Christianity, these affections, no doubt, are sub- 
stantially improved ; but they stand out more conspicuously 
in the history of ancient times. And while the splendid 
exhibitions of patriotism there held out to us have made 
all our youthful hearts to beat and to glow, the beautiful 
stories which have come down to us of the duty shown 
to parents by their children, are among the most deeply 
moral impressions which these ages have conveyed to us. 
They are well deserving of the emulation of more en- 
lightened times, which are apt sometimes to quench some 
of our best affections, by subjecting them too coldly to 
the calculations of reason, without taking into the account 
the feelings from which they naturally arise. Filial piety 
appears most lovely when it is exercised amidst the weak- 
nesses and failings of parents, and when, overlooking 
much that must be blamed, the child regards his parent 
solely in the sacred character of the author of his exist- 
ence, and as the guardian and protector of his infant and 
early years. These are strong claims to affection and 
reverence, and, in good minds, they are never without 
their weight; but it ought to be impressed upon the 
minds of parents, that the filial love of their children 
depends mainly upon their conduct to them, and that, in 
the common defective state of human character, little 
more than outward or prudential demonstrations of duty 
can be expected from a child to a harsh, an unprincipled, 
or a neglectful parent. It scarcely ever happens that a 
child does not retain the utmost reverence and regard for 
a parent who has shown himself really such in the 
interest and concern which he takes in the welfare of his 
child ; and whatever may be the errors of wilfulness and 
disobedience into which the child may run, the affection- 
ate character of the parent will very seldom indeed fail 
of being met by duty or by pehitence in return. 
_Gmer.—It is singular to contemplate the human mind 
under the yarious impressions to which it is subject. It 
is so sensitive, and so easily made to run from one train 
of feeling into another! Men, in their general aspect, 
are happy, or, at least, at ease. They talk, they laugh, 
they meet in convivial intercourse; you would think 
they were created only for mutual sympathy and enjoy- 
ment. All of a sudden, the brow of the gayest and 
lightest-hearted is overcast,—tears roll from his eyes, 
—and the voice which was the organ of mirth, is 
made to utter the sounds of wailing and complaint. For 
atime, the mourner is wholly absorbed in the affliction 
under which he labours ; he exists solely amidst images 
of sorrow ; all the amusements and intercourse in which 
he delighted are distasteful to him ; he runs into solitude, 
or seeks only the society of some friend, of whose sympathy 
he is secure. Were not these the most common appear- 
ances of human nature, we should scarcely conceive that 
the same being could exhibit frames of mind so different. 
One would imagine that the insecurity of his state would 
Sone all his enjoyments, or that the knowledge which 
he. possesses of the probable return of his relish for the 
common pleasures of society, would at once dispel his 
sorrows. Why am I to laugh and rejoice to-day, when 
to-morrow I may be in the depths of despair? or why 
am I now to be a martyr to grief, when, in no long time, 
I shall again enter into the common stream of occupation 
or amusement? This representation certainly points to 
the present character of man as something very imperfect, 
and little under the dominion of any steady forethought. 
It shows us that we, in fact, continue children from the 
evadle to the grave. But the very vehemence of our 
emotions indicates, at the same time, a fund of character 
upén which something much more regular and stable 
may be built. And this is chiefly the case with our 
emotions of grief. If man is more commonly happy than 
miserable, he yet suffers much more intensely than he 
enjoys, It is Mr Hume who has somewhere remarked, 
that happiness seldom rises to rapture; but pain—how 
often does it amount to agony! This seems to tell us, 


THE, EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


that we are not here in our true pao 
capable of the highest relish of happiness, many 
enjoyments of our present being sufficiently prove; 
tranquillity and a calm contentment are the most ust 
forms of happiness in this Jife. Turbulent p 
have but a short duration ; and many men have so great 
a distaste to a low and tranquil state of happiness, th 
they will rather plunge into the midst of cares and 
hazards than flow down quietly with the stream. T 
intensity with which we are capable of suffering is, im 
truth, a proof of our capacity of enjoyment. When1 
are deprived of any thing on which we had set our hi 
though, while we possessed it, it may never have ¢ 
buted so invariably to our happiness as we seem to | 
upon its deprivation, yet all the sources of happiness wh! 
belonged to it then open upon our thoughts and feel 
unmingled with any other recollections. A man 
has lost an affectionate wife, feels only the wre 
and solitude of his condition, and paints to his in 
tion the delights which his union with her wie’ 
of giving him, rather, perhaps, than those which h 
derived from it. Her image now seems to anite 
in his fancy all the happy illusions of youthfal love, a 
all the long-tried experiences of steady affection. — 1 
their hours of happiness may have been broken in 
by many little wayward caprices and touches of 
mour now forgotten, often, certainly, by other 
and enjoyments. In the same way, a man who has | 
a fortune, rather laments over what this fortune shee 
epaable of making him enjoy, than what hereally | 
from it: he crowds into one picture all the pleasures, i 
all their imaginary intensity, which lay scattered a 
imperfect over many years; and he laments thor 
what he fancies he has lost than for the real depr' 
The intensity of grief then arises from the perfect pictures 
of happiness which the human mind is capable of form- 
ing, and which we may therefore hope can be ulti j 
realized. The effect of time in removing grief, is by its 
gradual operation in disjoining the groupes which i, 
gination thus has formed, in softening its colours, an 
bringing back again the mingled and imperfect linean 
of human happiness as it really exists in this world. 
Re M. 


THE FAITHLESS. 
Ir was my bridal morning, and my bride was ate 0 


young, 
And her goodness and her graces were the praise of 

tongue ; J 
And friends were met, with looks of j joy, so fair as igh 

to see, . 
And thousand prayers and blessings pour'’a for A 

and me! 

¥ ¥ 

They knew not, ’mid that festal scene, my heart 

was sad,— 
The very heart they idly deem’d the proudest, the 

glad ; —n 

They aaa not that a shadow slept beneath the s 


wore— 


A thought of one then far away, whom Zhad loved befe 


EY 

I gazed upon the form and face of her I call'd my bride 
I knew her virtues and her charms—and yet I felt no 

pride ; + 
I could not bear her bridal robes, her diamond. nigel cle 

brow,— 
Another should have held her place—where was | 

lost one now ? : 
She had not broken her faith to me,—for she was 

and true, [Vr 
And my affection was the first that e’er her beso 

knew ;— =f 


_— 


t wile Ambition round my path her golden fetters wove, 
in her maddening chase my soul forgot its early love ! 


[t was a feverish dream, to think, for vanity and gold, 
y peace of mind for ever should be rasbly, basely sold ; 
at I should stake a willing oath through all my years 
— to live _ 
ith one to whom a form of love was all my heart could 
give! 
, 


, I stood before the altar, but I trembled as I stood, 
y I saw, as in a dream, the form of one in solitude ;— 
And ever as I turn’d away that vision pale to shun, 

; -” was before my sight—that lone, forsaken 
t one! 


2 
ie 


And I was wed !—and time pass’d on ; but still through 
‘alll my hours 

A scorpion wore away my peace, as mildew blights the 
f flowers; | 

Where’er I look'd, her eye on mine was fix’d in mournful 


- gaze, 
And full of earnest tenderness, as in the bygone days ! 


They tell me that her noble heart is faithful still to me, 
; That never blame falls from her lips for my inconstancy : 
» They say her cheek has lost its hue !—that all her wishes 
y ‘* ~ crave, 

Is but for me—a blessing,—for herself, an early grave ! 


see 14 
Qh! would that she had loved me less! or that we ne'er 
had met! _ 
t grief wae mine alone, and she the past could all 
wi F ! 
Ih! would that she could read my soul—my pale and 
' feverish brow !— 
_ Her deepest woe is ecstasy to what I suffer now ! 
be "2 


{ 


I dwell in halls of splendour—I have all the world can 


. give, 

But solitude is round me—and I start to think I live: 
One hope alone gives happiness to him, the false of 
5 faith— 
Remorse will play the murderer's part, and bring me 
welcome death ! 


, 


Gerrrupe. 


a 

ssh 

‘TERRIBLE TIDINGS TO TERRESTRIAL 
TRANSGRESSORS. 


’ “BEING AN 4AL-LITERARY CURIOSITY IN THE SHAPE OF 
A T parry. 


Taat taste, those talents, that throw their triumphant 
tinge throughout this transitory terrestrial theatre,—ter- 
te they totally there? Terrific, treasonable thought! 
That tender throb,—those trickling tears,—talk truly ; 

ry tacitly tell, that those treasures transmigrate to the 

juil territory that tabernacles this temporary tene- 

nt’s translated tenant. Thus testifies, too, the trans- 
Trans- 
There they take their true 
This thorny time terrestrial, 


id Tome that teacheth transcendent truth. 
ing, thrilling tidings ! 
heir true tension. 

tue, tries them,—tests them; those, therefore, that 
to tend them totrue things, to temper them thorough- 
ansgress terribly! They that truly travail through 
trial-time, touch the tree-top. 

temporizing, time-thieving trifler, take thought! 
thou to try this tempting toi]? Tremble then ; 
s, that though ¢o-day thou talkest trippingly thy 
teless tattle, trollest titteringly thy tinkling tune, 
‘lest thy twisted toes, trumpetest thy turgid transac- 
thy tortuous tricks, tincturest tastefully thy 
orrow thy transitory time terminates! Truce, 
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then, to this trash—to this turpitude! Thousands, tam- 
pering, trespassing thus, totter to their turfy tomb,—then 
tumble topsy-turvy through Tartarus’s trap, thus termi- 
nating their tragical tale. The thunder’s touch transfixes 
their tall though transient towers, that topple then ; their 
twinkling tiaras, their tumid thrones—tbrive they there- 
after? That terrible tribunal tells their thin tenure! 
Terrific transition to transgressors thus tost to torment ! 
Twig their trepidation! 

Turn, therefore, timeously, trustingly, to thy tutelary 
teacher ; take thyself timidly to the temple, that tells thee 
tenderly thy true, thy tangible treasure. Though terrors 
teem, though troubles thicken, though temptations tan- 
talize, though tumalts toss, though turbid tempests thwart, 
—thirsten thereafter—try to travel thitherward! Though 
toilsofme the tour—though threatening to the timorous 
the track, the throes turn tolerable through time; thus 
tells the Testament through thougand texts. Traditions, 
too, transmitted through trackless time, tell this: ' think- 
est thou that they traduce the truth? Transfuse their 
transparent tenor ; transplant their teaching tendency ! 

Thou traitor to thyself, transmute thy truant tactics ; 
turn to the true tack ; transform thyself; throw to the 
torrent thy tinkling toys, thy tawdry tinsel, thy trivial 
trinkets, thy too trim trappings! Their tainting; tyran- 
nical thraldom tangles thee; therefore, trample their 
trammels to tatters ! 

Turbulent tyro, too tenacious to thy treacherous tenets 
Thinkest thou thy tutor too talkative, too tedious? 
Termest thou this theme trite, tiresome, teasing, tauto- 
logical? The topic twinges thee, then? Transcribe 
thankfully the totality thereof; try therewith to titillate 
thy tongue, to tax thy thoughts, to thaw thy torpor, to 
transpierce thy twilight trance, to touch thy tough tem- 
perament, to tame thy tremendous temerity! | Tie this 
talisman tightly to thee ; twine this treatise to thy tablets ! 

The T treat terminates ; the treated train tardily trail 
their toes to'the tune “ Turn-out /” A 

Trusty typographer! this trieth thy types’ transfera- 
bility—thy title to tittle-tattle throughout tea-time ! 

Loama. 


ENIGME. 


Peux-tu m’expliquer, chére et belle, 
Qu’entre nous deux le différend 
Ne va pas plus d’une voyelle ? 


Cette énigme me fait sourire ; 
Ne vois-je pas en vous L’AMANT, 
En moi 1’aranrt qui vous attire! 
Lora. 


GRIEF’S PHILOSOPHY. 
By W. M. Hetherington. 


“ Tuts world is but a dream, 
Peopled with forms ideal ; 

Dark gloom or sunny gleam, 

Fear's night-cloud, Hope’s day-beam, 
Are all alike unreal. 


We love, we hate in vain, 
Joys, sorrows, all deceive us ; 

The gust of bliss or pain, 

Hope's rainbow, Misery's chain, 
Flatter, torment, and leave us. 


* Life! ‘tis an aimless path, 

Harsh, pleasureless, and dreary ; ‘ 
A contest waged with death, : 
A fitful, anxious breath, ‘ 

Troubled, oppress’d, and weary !” 


-4 © Bint shiv; leek: One| abt thea, 

\ At: the world and life thus railing ? 
Go, hide thy gloomy brow 

' Where spray-mists shroud the bough, 

. And cavern’d winds are wailing !” 


“ Yes, I may hide my head 
Where life-scenes ne'er shall wake me ; 
- Loves, friends, are lost—are dead— 
_ Joys, hopes, afar are fled— 
Wishes—even fears forsake me !” 


- “ Yet, raise thy head on high, 
- Thou timid, weak immortal ! 
Thy home's beyond the sky, 
The woes that cloud thine eye, , 
Mere shadows in life's portal ! 


* Though thine alone should be 
Whole earth, with all its treasures, 
Heir of Eternity ! 
Ob! what is Time to thee, 
Its fleeting pains and pleasures ? 


“ Take all, take every wish,— 
Joy’s sparkling nectar draining, 

Swift to thy longings rusb,— 

‘Thy grasp the rose will crush, 
But leave the thorn remaining ! 


‘ “ Then bless thine agonies, 
$ Life’s pleasure-snares dispelling, 
‘ Teaching thy soul to rise 
'To.its own native skies, 
OF Peace, Love, Joy, the dwelling ! 


A STORY OF THE BLACK ART. 
Parr IT. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


tam Exizanern and Janet being now left free to their 

own exercises, to work they went, and their first effort was 

- tommétempt gaining for the young lady’s husband, a near 
ngighbour of theirs, the first Catholic nobleman in the 
kingdom, if not the most powerfal subject in it; and this 
nobleman we shall denominate Earl George, as that was 
really his Christian name. 

But Lady Elizabeth had never seen him ; and there- 
fore, before she put any of her charms to the test, she 
resolved to go arid see him in disguise ; and her father, 
Lord Robert, having been sent for to court, she had full 
leisuve for her design. Accordingly, either Jenny El- 
phingston, or that other being who appeared so often in 
her likeness, waylaid Lord George one morning as he 
was taking his accustomed early walk. She was dressed 
like a wandering gipsy, or fortune-teller; and as Lord 
George approached, she burst out a-laughing. This 
caused him to pause and eye her with a curious and good- 
humoured look ; for it is almost impossible to hear one 
laughing very heartily, without at least smiling in accom- 
paniment. “ I cry you pardon, noble earl,” said she; 
“ may our Lady bless you, and mend your wit, for really 
I cannot help laughing at you!” 

“ And pray, why so, impertinent vagrant?” said his 
lordship. 

“ Because you have been on a fool’s errand for these 
three days,” said she, “ and you are going on another to- 
day, and athird to-morrow. What a pity that so goodly 
a young chief should have no better wit!” 

Lord George was astounded when he thought of what 
he had been engaged in for the last three days, and also 
of the purposes of his heart. “ What devil hath told thee 
this, old crone ?” said he; “or art thou one of the hell- 
ish fraternity thyself, or a witch that skimmest through 


hesd 


pea J 


esdieclactelbinated tatisanen aries T beamed doin 
for, otherwise, neither thou nor any human being saye one 
knowest that.” : 
«TF know all that you have done, and all that lies be- 
fore you to do,” said she; “ and among other things, — 
where your head lay the night before last, and also how’ 
dearly you will repent it.” 
** Hold your peace concerning that, infernal hag!” 
cried he, in utter consternation. “ And now that I know — 
you either deal with heaven or mall; pray tell me what é: is 
to be my fortune?” 
“ Give me two French crowns, then,” returned aun 
“ of which you have plenty in your possession, and mot - 
very fairly come by either.” 
The earl made the sign of the cross on his brow and 
his breast—looked up to heaven, and, with a deep sigh, 
blessed himself in the name. of the holy Virgin, and: all — 
the saints of the holy Calendar; and taking out two- 
French crowns, he gave them to her, and then said, 
“ Now.” 
“ Ay, now,” said she ;—“ and what does that import ?- 
Do not you know that there was never a well-done deed, 
nor a wise saying, with a Now at the end of it? But te 
show you that I know the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture, have not you, for the last three days, been parley~ 
ing with a great man, the mortal enemy of your house 
and your religion? And you think you have outwitted: 
him; but he has outwitted you. But what a fool were 
you to propose the strengthening of his iP I 
“ You are right, beldam, you are right,” said he, 
quickly and emphatically ; “ but I never purposed it in) 
my heart.” : 
** No, you did not,” said she. “ But you have taken’ 
fire in your bosom, and you are burnt with it; for me- 
thought I saw a beautiful, plump, and amorous lady, with) 
red hair and black eyes, not over young though, for whose 
love you betrayed the secrets of your party. What a fook 
you were, if I saw truly! But what do you think ae 
earl knows all that passed between you.” 
“ May all the powers of heaven and hell forbid he 
witch !” exclaimed he furiously. “ I would not foe “- 
half of my earldom that these words were true.” F 
“ He knows all; so look to yourself. And now you. 
purpose te go forthwith and ask the Lady Margaret 
Ogilvie in marriage. You know you will not be refused, 
for your powerful interest is at present the prize of com- 
petition between all parties. But you know, or ought to 
know, that she is affianced to the Earl Marischal ; and in 
even making the proposal, you make your best and most 
powerful friend your enemy.” 
“ Who the devil are you, wife? for I declare that you 
not only amaze, but terrify me. Surely it is impossible 
that a familiar spirit, that is,a demon, can know the pur-_ 
poses of the human heart. Therefore, declare tome who 
you are, and whence you have this knowledge, and I will 
reward you; for at present you are to me a being — 
incomprehensible.” 
“ So I am to myself. Hold your pee on that point. 
But confess that I am right.” 
“ So far you are; but also so far wrong. For, inal 
I wed the Lady Margaret Ogilvie, I have a sure a c 
the Earl Marischal.” 
“ Ha—ha—ha! Ay! Go away with your baitey nm 
your gossamer-woven purposes! But I tell you before- 
hand, that you will never wed the Lady Margaret Ogil- 
vie. Nay, you will never ask her; for before you see ber, 
you will lose your heart to another, and that other will) 
fool you. Good by, my lord. I have told you en 
to engage your thoughts at present ;—enough for my two 
French crowns, When you require my advice, 1 
come to you unsent for.” And with that she glided away, 
leaving the noble earl riveted to the spot, and thus c 
versing with himself: Seng 
«When you require my advice, I will come to you’ 
unsent for!’ Confound me if ever I heard any thing lil 
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this in the course of my life! A man had need take good 
‘are what he says and what he does in this world ; for there 
ate seers and hearers that he little weens of in his philo- 
sophy. _ Why, bere is a quean, a merry-conceited quean, 

* who knows all the purposes of my heart, as well as if they 

| were written on it, and a window in my breast through 
| which to read the scroll. I am utterly confounded at 
what she has told me, and confess myself an egregious 
feol. But I'll give her the lie for once; for I'll go and 
ask the Lady Margaret Ogilvie, and wed her too, if it 
were for nothing more but rendering that inscrutable 
witeh’s forebodings of none avail. Yes, I will. I had 
resolved on it before, it is true, and am resolved on it still.” 

The next day, as he was riding in light armour, and 
mounted in green and gold, through the wood of Craigy, 

| and, it was believed, on his road to court and to wed the 
peed Margaret Ogilvie, he met with a beautiful young 
iipattherens ona black palfrey, and clothed also in green, 
| with a veil of green gauze, that hung down to her knee. 
The earl doffed his velvet bonnet to her, that waved with 
| splendid plumage, and accosted her in courtly phrase—for 
his heart was overcome by her great beauty, which ex- 
celled all that he had ever beheld in woman ; and he felt 
earnestly disposed to do homage at its shrine. With badi- 
nage of wit and flattery, he detained her, eager to dis- 
cover her name and lineage ; but she concealed both with 
great good-humour, at one time calling herself Bess, at 
another Marjory, and finally told him, that she was the 
Queen of the Fairies. Lord George was as much de- 
i lighted with her good-humour and pleasantry, as with 
her extraordinary beanty, and resolved, if possible, not to 
part with her ; and when she asked to be directed to the 
chapel of Craigy, he instantly proffered to accompany 
her, and likewise find some business with the chaplain 
when they got there. 

But, in place.of conducting her to the chapel of Craigy, 

‘| whieh lay seyeral miles to the westward, he rode straight 
with her into his own castle, which, owing to the vene- 
table woods that then surrounded it, she never saw till 
she rede into the court, and that moment the portcullis 
fell behind them. 

“ If this be the chapel of Craigy, sir,” said she, “ it is 
on a very extensive scale, and its sacred portals rather 
9 singular construction. What may be the meaning of 

Po 

“ The chaplain is here, my lady Queen of the Fairies,” 
said he ; “ and, explicitly, you are now my prisoner for 
the remainder ofthis day and the following night.” 

“ Well, I like this extremely, it is so romantic,” said 
she. “ And now that I know whose hands I am in, and 

| his high honour and gallantry, instead of pretending to 

take offence, I assure you, my lord, I am very bappy at 
N being under your roof. You know I can fly off like a 
beetle, or sail ape in a gossamer shroud, on any offence 
taken.” 
: The earl was never so much delighted. He lifted her 
from her palfrey in his arms, carried her into the en- 
| trance-hall, kissed her, and welcomed her to his castle. 
| To describe all the endearments which he lavished on 
> her that day, and that evening, is impossible; for he be- 

came every hour more and more enamoured of her as he 
| discovered her rare endowments, and heard her converse 

and sing with such*fluency, both in the French and Ita- 
| lian languages; and, at a late hour, they parted, highly 

: delighted with each other. 

‘The next morning, the earl was early astir, impatient 

’ a meet his lovely guest ; and he waited and wait- 

but still she did not leave her apartment. At length 

his impatience was in part diverted by a servant telling 
hea there was a woman in the castle, who refused 
away tillshe had seen him in private; and, more- 

that no one knew how she came there, for that the 
porteullis had never been raised sincethe time that he him- 
self had entered ; and he added, * Inteed, my lord, she 
pe fery strainge kerling, and have creat teall of chatt ; 


and we tink she pe a witch, a fery creat terrible witch, 
for she pe knowing all tings tat efer was done since te world 
was maide. And she pe knowing fwhat man’s pe kissing 
te mhaids, and fwhat mhaids.pe under lhoving to men; 
and she know some tings apoot you too, my lord,—He, 
he, he! Ay, she pe knowing some tings apoot you too.” 

Lord George went down to the entrance-hall, and or= 
dered her attendance; and behold, there was his unac~ 
countable friend the gipsy-woman! He was greatly 
struck by her appearance there, especially as it at that 
moment occurred to him what she had so lately foretold, 
namely, “ that he should never ask the Lady Margaret 
Ogilvie, for that before he beheld her, he should lose his 
heart to another ;” and he already found these words 
verified. She addressed him jocularly, asking for the lady 
Margaret Ogilvie, and how his suit there had thriven ; 
but he answered, that he was much more concerned 
about another, and if she would tell him who that other 
one was, where she was, and what was her lineage, he 
would give her other two French crowns. 

“ T can only tell you, my noble lord,” said she, “ that 
she is not who you think she is, where you think she is, 
nor what you think she is. And haply, if you knew alk 
these things truly, you would not like her so well, and 
mayhap you might like her better. But my errand here. 
was to warn you not to pursue this amour farther, till 
you see the issue of your last one; for the deeds then, 
done, and the words then uttered, must be answered for.”. 

* Out upon them all, and upon you, witch !” exclaim- 
ed he, as if with disgust. ‘‘ I will have no farther con~ 
nexion with any of that house.” 

“ My lord, I have but one thing to say. You have com-, 
mitted yourself—the words have been said that cannot be 
unsaid ; and, be assured, you must either take a, wife out, 
of that house, or lose your head. There is that power, 
engaged in it that resistance is vain.” 

“ Out upon you, witch,” cried he; “ you are some 
emissary of that malignant house, therefore hence with 
you. I am more concerned about one word you said, tham 
about all that house and its too powerful faction ;” and 
so saying, he left her, and hasted up the stair, “It is, 
true,” said he to himself, “ that I do not know whoshe 
is; but sure I know well enough where she is.” He’then, 
sent his aunt to call the lovely stranger, but the lady4tex 

one—vanished once and for ever—and how she made 
escape, no man could tell—but her palfrey still re-, 
mained in the stall. The earl was now rendered quite 
stupid with astonishment, and caused his servants to run 
here and there, and search the most unfeasable Hines, 
but the lady was lost. 

In the course of a week, and while the earl was still 
ruminating on the angelic beauty of the young lady and 
her mysterious disappearance, and really reasoning with 
himself whether or not she could have been a humant 
creature, he was seized by a warrant from the regent and 
carried to prison, to answer for the deforcement of a lady 
of high rank, and making away with her in his own 
castle! When examined, he withheld nothing, but his, 
tale gained no credence ; and there being a powerful, fac+ 
tion then against him, and the lady’s palfrey and part/of, 
her dress being found, he was declared guilty by a majo~ 
rity of his peers, and the advocate pleaded hard for his, 
immediate execution and forfeiture to the lady’s father ; 
but he was adjudged to imprisonment for a year and a 
day in the first place, lest the lady should make her ap- 
pearance. 

Although matters stood thus hard with him, he was 
overwhelmed only with love. He scarcely thought of 
his own perilous state, but ever and anon of the lovely 
creature who had brought him to it. He saw her night 
and day in his mind's eye, in all her beauty, sweetness, 
and condescension, and he would have giyen the whole 
world to have seen her again in reality. 

In the midst of these hardships, he was assailed by 
another great personage, mentioned before, regarding his 


on veil in which he had first beheld her. 
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cbndiiot 6 one 2 of his family, a a@ sacred promise of | 
marriage given. This was made out an exceedingly bad 
story, and excited the indignation of the reformers in a 
terrible degree, though it seems only to have been an 
affair of very common gallantry, which the lady herself 
seems never to have resented. The earl was hardly set; 
his life was at stake, and if he escaped with that, he saw 
nothing but debasement and ruin before him. At the 
same time, the great person, his opponent, proffered to 
saye both his life and his honour, if he would ally himself 
by marriage to his house, and join interests with him. 
Lord George refused absolutely for a while, but the 
weariness of confinement, and the dread that a warrant 
might be signed for his execution, at last overcame his 
spirit, and he consented. 

* Accordingly, his brother John was dispatched to make 
choice of one to the earl, for he himself was quite callous 
about the matter. Neither would they suffer him to leave 
prison till he was married firm and fast. Sir John had 
plenty of choice of sisters, cousins, and aunts, and took 
the one he thought his brother would like best. The two 
were married in prison, the lady wearing a veil; but in 
troth the earl never looked at her, for he abhorred 1e 
very thoughts of her, thinking only of his beloved y 
queen, and the love-tokens which they had exchan 
‘They went to the earl’s house in the Canongate, where 
a banquet was prepared; but the bride did nothing but 
sob and weep, and the earl sat as glum as if his death war- 
rant had been signed. It was a melancholy wedding, 
and, notwithstanding the efforts of some gentlemen and 
ladies to raise a little mirth, they failed, and a funereal 
gloom hung over'the assembled friends. When the ladies 
retired, the earl began and drank at the wine as through 
desperation, or as if he resolved to be cheery in the midst 
of*his despair; but at rather a late hour his squire an- 
nounced to him that a stranger lady was in the hall who 
desired to speak'with him.” “ Ask her what she wants,” 
said Lord George; “I will speak to no more ladies to- 
night.” 

The squire went and did as desired, and came back 
witha small diamond cross in his’ hand, saying, “ The 
lady desires to return you this, my lord, but she requests 
the fayour to give it into your own hand.” . The earl 
struck the table with his closed hand till every cup jangled, 


sprung to His feet, oyertarned the chair, and then leaped 


over it, wid SéiZing the squire by the throat, he cried, ‘‘ I 
would give’ my @atldom, you dog, to have the lady who 
owns that’ under thy” roof.” 

“ Ho0-hoo'!"tind so you would?” said Ranald, a ser- 
vant mentioned formerly; “put you need not be kiffing 
half te‘mare of tat, for she pe te fery same lady, and I 
know her goot enough.” 

' The earl burst into the hall, and there indeed was his 
Seialy countess, standing in the same green habit and 
He first 
bowed to her and kissed her hand, and then taking her 
into his arms, he kissed her cheek and chin, ‘and then her 
cherry lips, as if inhalling the soul of love from them. 
He was in perfect rapture, and knew not what he was 
doing, for he forthwith led his queen of the fairies into 
the festal hall among his new wife's relations, and pro- 
claimed his recovered fair one his betrothed and his own 
trué love, declaring that he would never part with her 
po till death separated them. 

The company stared at one another, and believed the 
earl gone quite mad, and more so when he addressed the 
great nobleman as follows: “ And now, my good lord, 
take home your daughter, or your niece, or whatever she 
be, safely with you again. She is none the worse of me, 
but she shall be the better. I am quite in earnest. Take 
her home with you, and require what dowery you please 
with her, even to the half of all I possess.” 

The great earl could ‘scarcely contain himself, but, 
springing up, he came to the twain and said, “ My Lord 
George, have you really lost your reason, or has the wine 


‘deprived you of your true sight, that thus re 
my taking home my young kinswoman 
the same time stand swearing you will never part 
her? That lady, my lord, is your bride, your m: 
wife. Look at the ring you so lately put on he 
The lady stretched forth her hand, and Lord 
mechanically stretched forth his ; but his eyes were 
zled, he could distinguish no one thing from another. 
could only kneel at her feet, kiss her hands in an 
of joy, while the tears trickled from his eyes. 
This lady, notwithstanding the mystery that hung « 
her art, proved a most exemplary wife, and mother — 
fine family. There are many other curious stories abe 
her and Jenny Elphingston; but these being quite dis- 
tinct from this, can be told by themselves at any t 
It appears, both from oral and written lore, that J« 
Elphingston and she, when combined, could almost b 
effected any thing, which all the country weened to have 
been done by the black art. ‘ 


TO A LADY, F 
WHO ASKED ME TO WRITE FOR HER A POEM OF NINETY 
LINES. 


Tasx a horse beyond his strength, 
And the horse will fail at length ; 
Whip a dog, the poor dog whines— 
Yet you ask for ninety lines. 


Though you gave me ninety quills, 
Built me ninety paper-mills, 
Show’'d me ninety inky Rhines, 

I could not write ninety lines. 


Ninety miles I’d walk for you, : a 
Till my feet were black and blue ; 

Climb high hills and dig deep mines, 

But I can’t write ninety lines. 


Though my thoughts were thick as showers, 
Plentiful as summer flowers, 
Clustering like Italian vines, 
I could not write ninety lines. 


When you have drunk up the sea, 
Floated ships in cups of tea, ~ f 
Pluck’d the sun from where it shines, 
Then I'll write you ninety lines. 


Even the bard who lives on rhyme, 
Teaching silly words to chime, 
Seldom sleeps, and never dines,— 
He could scarce write ninety lines, 


Well you know my love is such, aoa 
You could never ask too much ; . a 
Yet even love itself declines 
Such a work as ninety lines. 


Though you frown’d with ninety frowns, 
Bribed me with twice ninety towns, __ 
Offer'd me the starry signs, ie 
I could not write ninety lines. 


Many a deed I’ve boldly done 
Since my race of life begun ; 
But my spirit peaks and pines 
When it thinks of ninety lines. 


Long I hope for thee and me 3 
Will our lease of this world be; dy 
But though hope our fate entwines, “2 
Death will come ere ninety lines. +18 


Ninety songs the bird will sing, ' 
Ninety beads the child will string; hn 


Bu his life rr poet tenes 
Tf he aims at ninety lines. 


Ask me for a thousand pounds, 
| Ask me for my house and grounds ; 


Levy all my wealth in fines, 
But don’t ask for ninety lines. 
” 

__ Thave ate of every dish— 


Flesh of beast, and bird, and fish ; 
____ Briskets, fillets, knuckles, chines, 
y But eating won't make ninety lines. 


I have drunk of every cup, 

Till 1 drank whole vineyards up ; 
German, French, and Spanish wines, 
But drinking won't make nivety lines. 


Since, then, you have used me so, 
To the Holy Land I'll. go; 
And at all the holy shrines 

* IT shall pray for ninety lines. 


Ninety times a long farewell, 

All my love I could not tell, 

Though "twas multiplied by nines, 

Ninety times those ninety lines. ‘ 
. G. B. 


A TALE OF 8T MARY’S KIRKYARD. 
By Thomas Tod Stoddart, Author of “ The Deathwake.” 
Fees lakes,—I love their sunny calm, theirstorm, and 
moonlit heave; they resemble the quiet and the 
n of human life. Who that enjoys Scottish scenery, 
b ‘has spent a day by the green banks of the solitary 
t Mary’s Loch? It isacalm anda melancholy sheet of 
Wasported with a single island, and walled in by 
tain scenery of wild outline ; but still green, and 
ed to the hill tops with numerous sheep. On one 
is seen an old churchyard, rising half-way up a slope 
f brown heath. A few head-stones are all that give 
- ter to the spot: no tomb or epitaphed marble, but 
: grey fragments of some fallen rock, sown over 
th lichens, and planted at the top of lowly mounds— 
h the sealed entrance to a narrow home. One there 
elevated than the rest ; it contains two dwellers, 

e and asuicide. Their story is a sad one. 
r Grieve, the only son of a shepherd, was a wild 
ing lad, of an open and generous disposition. 
at every cottage, he gained the hearts of the old 
i well as the young. There was always laughter where 
went; even the austere Cameronian unbent his fea- 
mention of some of his happy jokes or wild 
embellished only by the native wit of the 
~ For miles round, he was the pride of every 
- and when on the Sabbath days, in his new plaid, 
ossed over the hill to the church at Ettrick, he was 
accompanied bya group of both young and old, to 
‘his happy, but not unappropriate conversation, 
the tediousness of their sacred journey. Among 
aposed this train, was Mary Scott, the daughter 
; on the banks of the Meggat, a mile or 
Penderiand, She was the flower of the forest. 
person, and happy in temper, she commanded 
on of the young, and the esteem of the old. 
youth about the Cramoult but would have risked 
‘ ‘the innocent-hearted girl; and none more 
, Walter Grieve. Many a time had he clam- 
nos a tetptions rocks that shadow the Grey-mare’s 
way below Loch Skene, for no other pur- 
bring back the brood of the blue falcon to 
3 Mary ; and the burn of Winterhope 
a travelled to furnish the old farmer and 
‘with a creelful of fine trout. No wonder 

hment took place. Walter Grieve loved ; 

ry her avowed preference, signified, in the | 


‘wr; 


ta 
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presence of others, that she was not regardless of his. 
emotion. 

They would have married, and a happier couple never 
have been met with; but Mary's futher died immediately 
before the expected crisis of their union. The bridal 
robes were exchanged for the garment of sorrow ; and 
Walter Grieve laid the head of his parent-in-law in the 
grave, on the very day that was to have fixed him as Mary’s 
husband. After the funeral, he went back to his weeping 
bride. A relation of her father’s, who dwelt in a distant 
part of Scotland, was about to remove her to his own 
family. This was a blow that Walter had forgot to 
anticipate among the others created by the recent loss. 
But now he felt it heavily. ‘To be separated fora whole 
year, till her regret was removed, and time should again 
sanction the nuptials so sadly disturbed, was nothing. 
But Mary was going out into the world !—too innocent 
not to be corrupted, too simple not to be deceived! She 
would now see many, more embellished with the art of 
flattery, more captivating to the unsuspicious ; though 
few she would find so honest in their professions, so 
true in their attachments. Walter would be forgotten,— 

» the sincere Walter: but Mary trusted other- 

d the vow she made before departure, told how 

she felt the reproaches of the jealous lover. 

was a lovely night, that before which the fatherless 

girl was to leave her native home. . The moon shone 

through the solitary yale—all along over Meggat stream, 

and the white sheep fed in her light up among the Glen- 

gaber Hills; here and there the wreck of an old tree— 
outliving the decay ofa great forest that.had once stretched > 
over the whole country—groaned like a broken harp in - 
the hands of an expiring minstrel, whose wizard ear was 
palsied by the frost of age, and the current of whose © 

thoughts was barred at its entrance to eternity by the 

gathering channels of stormy years. Walter and Mary 

were together for the last time, and they walked down in 

silence, as if by one common impulse, to a favourite haunt 

of their younger days. It was the grave of Cochran—a 

noted marauder, defeated centuries before by one of the 

Scottish kings. A stone slab, with an elaborate inscrip- 
tion, is all that marks the spot. On this they sate down . 
together. Situated on the top of a considerable emineneey }* 
before them lay the loch of St Marty’s,.silyered overs 


Ay 


with a magic veil of moonshine, that shadowed away all cs 


idea of the depths below ; and the Meggat rose up imper- - 
ceptibly in the opposite direction, appearing, at short 
intervals, as the windings of its channel came tobe free’ 
from the concealment of the bigh and lonely embank- 
ment. It was here that Walter first broke the sorrowful » 
silence each had hitherto preserved, and he sought a» : 
renewal of Mary’s first consent, prefacing his oa 
demand with a vow of eternal love. of 

“ Nay, Walter, ye had spoken of ither things, did ye 
ken what was uppermaist in my-heart; but my puir 
father—I maun see him nae mair !” 

“ Ye hae lost ae friend, Mary; it was God’s will—he | 
aye rules for the best: ye are about to part frae anither.” + 

“No, for ever, as I hae dune wi’ him; we'll meet » 
again.” 

“ Heaven grant it so; but why part, Mary ?” 

Mary burst into a flood of tears. “ There's nane here 
T can stop wi’; it’s no’ but what they’d mak me welcome, 
but they’re a’ strangers in a way, an’ my auntie says I 
maun gang wi’ her, an’ my puir father had axed her 
afore.” 

** It's no sin to marry, Mary.” 

“ Na, na, dinna speak o’t, or ye'll brak my heart; it’s 
no decent, I hae nae a mind to't the noo; gin a year 
come”. 

** An’ ye may hae forgotten Walter Grieve.” 

** Forget! I may forget mysell—I may forget Heaven 
—but ye canna think it—it’s no in ye; Oh, Watty, an 
ye did ken what I feel.” 

* Gie me your hand, Mary; we'll aye luve, come what 
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may; mony a time will I be here by mysell, and a’ yon 
starns shinin’, an’ yon moon wi’ its bricht and bonny 
face; an’ I'll sit doon on this green stane, an’ think o’ 


the lovely Lady Cochran, that hid hersell ahint the water-. 


fa’ till the cruel men cam an’ stabbed her; an’ than o’ 
thee, Mary! wi’ thy bonny tresses a’ dancin’ in the 
wind”—— 

.“ Whisht, Watty, that’s no talk for the like as I am, a 
puir orphan ; let's gang, the cauld dew’s no for a fever, 
an’ I’ve a warm brow an’ a sair heart.” 

And Walter kissed Mary’s fair cheek, and they went 
home, Walter to his own hut, and Mary to her lonely 
house. The day after, she was removed away, far from 
her native hills, to the bustle of a market town near 

+ Glasgow. Walter was now no longer himself. The 
sheep died on his hands through neglect ; he lost every 
relish for the social amusements of his companions, and 
kept himself strangely retired from their observation. 
The cause of this was known to all, and for the time 
lamented ; but still it was thought he took too grievously 
to heart a misfortune which a few months would remedy, 
when he would find restored to his own heart the 
divided object of its regards. But Walter harbo 
strange presentiment—a sort of undefinable dread 
in, upon his mind—a vague something distracted 
imagination. He fancied himself no longer the objec 
of Mary’s affections ; he created dreams of rivals that 
never existed, except in the shadowy vagueness of his 
ungrounded suspicions. 

Not far from where Walter lived was the dwelling of 
one Gilbert Brydon. Of the same occupation in life, 

had Jong been companions together. Gilbert had 
bre -attraction to recommend him ; unamiable in dispo- 
sition, of harsh features, and fierce and disagreeable into- 
nation, he secured the secret dislike of all he came in 
contact with. Nor was Walter unacquainted with his 
character ; though obliged often to be together, he main- 
tained towards him nothing more than a show of friend- 
ship: there was no reciprocal feeling or similarity of 
temper. Of late years he had regarded him with marked 
hostility, on account of some reported insult offered to 
Mary Scott. She herself had never breathed his name, 
and her father in bis lifetime had forbidden his presence. 
Gilbert was a man of the worst passions; he saw him- 
self despised, and he brooded over revenge. Now that old 
Adam Scott was removed, and his daughter placed be- 
yond reach of counteracting his design, he no sooner saw 
the impression produced by her departure upon Walter 
Grieve, than he determined, at the cost of every principle, 
to trifle with affections so sacred in their nature, as those 
which the latter displayed. Being on a visit to Glasgow, 
he assistance to forge a letter in the name of 
Mary Scott's relatives, purporting not merely an aliena- 
tion of her wishes, but her approaching nuptials with a 

“young man of the place where she then resided. This 
was addressed to Walter Grieve. He received it from 
the hands of the carrier a day or two after, the very 
night the nuptials were described as to take place. Being 
directed from the town where Mary lived, he opened it 
with breathless anxiety. The dreadful announcement 
prostrated him upon the ground. When he recovered, it 
was only to rush up among the hills, he knew not where. 
That night he was missed at home: his father, an old 
man, went in search of him, and not for many a weary 
hour did he gain upon any traces of his heart-stricken 
son. At length he found him suspended by his plaid 
upon an old thorn. It was'a sad sight for an aged parent 
to see; he waé led helpless from the spot, and a few weeks 
after was no more, As for Walter, he was removed, cold 
and lifeless, to a neighbouring hut, and next day buried 
in the midst of a wild morass—the horror with which 
the crime of suicide was regarded by the surrounding 
peasantry, excluding his remains from the common pri- 
vilege of consecrated ground. 

This was never told to Mary Scott: she lived on un- 
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altered in her love, and fondly persuaded that ally 
well. At length the year expired, and custom allow: od 
her the privilege of dispensing with her garments of sor-— 
row. She talked of her union with Walter as an ap- 
proaching event, little suspecting the fatal inroad made 
upon her hopes. The day soon arrived for her return to 
her native home ; every new scene brought her nearer to 
his cottage; that cottage now untenanted—now solitary. 
When arrived at Henderland, she was met by a shepherd 
—it was Gilbert Brydon; he started as he saw her, 
and passed without notice. At the Cramoult, she wa 
received in somewhat a similar manner, by one of 
herds—once her father's. 

“Ye dinna ken me, John ?” 

“ Ay, weel eneugh,” was the short reply ; which was 
immediately succeeded by—‘ An’ what brings ye back 
here, ye ne’er-do-weel, after ye hae ‘broken puir Watty 
Grieve's heart, and garred him do the awfu’ deed 2” : 

“ The awfu’ deed, John!” 

“ Ay! weel ken ye o’t. Oh, lassie, ye hae muckle, 
muckle to answer for, and that besides the death o’ Watty 
Grieve.” 

“ Walter Grieve! dead! killed himself!” exclaimed — 
he, falling down upon the hard ground. John Ander- 
m had a warm heart, and he lifted the poor girl into her 
father’s old house, and there she heard the whole story, 
—how Walter had received a letter, accusing her of in- 
constancy, and how it went to his heart, and how he 
strangled himself with his own hand, and was buried up ~ 
by the Birch Craig, in a morass. Poor Mary! her brain — 
was struck with the sad recital, and a long, long fever _ 
she had before she rose from her lonely bed. At length her — 
health came back, but not the fair bloom, nor the mirth- 
ful heart. She was strangely altered, and never a word © 
did she say to those that were round about her, only she 
asked to be led to Walter’s grave ; and they took her up 
to the lonely spot, and showed her a head-stone they had 
placed there, and she kissed the green turf, and sang 
hymn over it, and they led her away home to her dwell-_ 
ing. A few nights after, she was missed at the humble 
board. The poor girl had gone all alone to her lover's 
grave, and she dug up the spot with her own hands—for — 
she could not bear to think of Walter lying in unholy 
ground—and she lifted the corpse herself, still fresh He 
when first found, being kept from decay by the nature of 
the moss where it was buried. It was a strange task for 
one so fair; and she took from her shoulders her grey 
mantle, and wrapped it round her dead lover, and al 
night long carried him in her arms over the dark hills, 
Few were the stars that shone on her solitary journey 
but the wind went by, and lifted the folds of the 
mantle, and shook the purple heaths and the long fe 
and, ere morning came, she was alone at St M: 
Churchyard, bending over the pale corpse ; and there 
she found, herself as lifeless, with her cheek laid upon 
his, and her blue eyes shut, and her hair, wet with dew, 
streaming upon the moss. Both were buried in on 
grave—under one mound. Gilbert Brydon soon left he 
country, and was never more heard of. A confession of 
his fraud was discovered in his own hut—only that many 
might curse his memory, who had never seen him. 

I had returned from a visit to the Ettrick Shepherd 
the last time I entered St Mary’s Churchyard : it was an 
eve of stillness and beauty. Far down was to be seen 
the Yarrow, haunted with a thousand recollections a 
Border story, on whose banks were the strongholds 
the Douglasses, the Marrays, and the Scots, the to 
of Hangingshaw and Newark; and then to my ri 
rose a long stretch of the lonely loch, and beyond it 
twin sister of the Lowes and Bodsbeck, and the Mof 
hills, and the Eskdale moors, famed as the retreat of the: 
persecuted in the day of the Covenant. I heard the for Bs 
going tale from the lips of an aged shepherd, who 1 ras 
then employed in the melancholy task of digging a grave 
for another child of mortality. a9 
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iy on MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES OF ANTIQUITY, APOTHEGMS, 
cUsToMs, ANECDOTES, &c. 


By William Tennant. 


Ancestraus, the founder of the Middle Academy, was 
| not only possessed of wealth, but liberal in its distribu- 
tion. There is recorded one delightful anecdote of his 
generosity. On learning that Apelles, the celebrated 
painter, was, in his old age, at once labouring with dis- 
ease and poverty, he called at his house with a purse of 
gokd in his pocket; and, seating himself at his bedside, 
“ Here,” said he, looking round upon the meagre reple- 
nishments of the chamber, “here is nothing saving the 
bare elements of Empedocles,—tire, water, earth, and a 
roomy expanse of empty ether ; my friend, you are not 
even bedded pleasantly ; your very pillow is unsmoothed 
and merciless to you;” so saying, he shook up his pillow, 
as if for the purpose of smoothing it for the head of his 
sick friend ; and, in so doing, he secretly slipt in beneath 
| the bolster his concealed purse of gold. After his depart- 
| ure, the attendant old woman discovered the treasure, 

and, in a state of perplexed admiration, announced it to 
| Apelles. “ Ah! it is like him,” said the languid painter ; 
| “it is one of the thievish tricks of Arcesilaus !” 


The mirth and turbulent exclamations of joyous con- 
| gratulation ‘that attended the conclusion of vintage-time, 
to which allusion is made in several passages of the Old 
/ Testament, not only originated the drama in Greece, but 

gave its name to Tragedy—Tyvya%a, or the song of the 
wine-lees, having been its original name. The praises of 
’ Bdechus, who was also addressed by the name of Dithy- 
rambus, were first shouted and sung by the tumultuary 
assemblage of vintage-men and vintage-women in extem- 

verses, which, from his name, were called 

ics. Rapturous expressions of joy, humor- 

ous rebukes, and bold sallies of wit, seem to have consti- 
tuted the substance of their tumultuous entertainment. 
Asa representative of this mirthful body, the chorus was 
containing originally fifty persons ; as that num- 

ber was found by experience to be too large and incon- 
Yenient, thirty-five were withdrawn, leaving fifteen, which 
@mtinued to be the regular number on the Athenian 
we. In order to relieve, by some interruption of inter- 
the chorus from their fatigue of chanting and reci- 

ting, Thespis, a native of Icara, a village in Attica, intro- 
uced one actor with a mask; A®schylus introduced a 
®cond actor with the scenic palla, or magnificent robe 
sh the Athenian priests afterwards copied from him: 
introduced various masks and dances, which he 
f practised and taught. Sophocles, shortly after- 
ht forward a third actor, and invented scene- 
which was considered as the apex of improve- 
t and the complete perfection of the scenic apparatus. 


rE. 


about fifty years before the commencement of the 
era, the ancients had no large mills driven by 
but ground their corn in small mills of one stone 
Tapidly over another, which were agitated by the 
‘of slaves, or women servants ; to which reference 
de in the New Testament. The morning, before 
the time allotted, in the domestic arrange- 
grinding flour for the use of the family during 
day; and so loud was the sound of the operation 
Within the houses, as to be heard in all the streets of towns 
and villages ; a circumstance which gives beautiful illus- 
to the expression in Ecclesiustes,—‘ the sound of 
is low.” The Grecian women had a song 
Song of the Mill, which they sung when at 
yment, beginning, “ Grind, mill, grind ; even 
; of great Mitylene, doth grind.” For it 
E Hing of tyrant, as he was called, of Mitylene, 
eless one of their seven wise men, had been 
to resort for amusement to the grinding-mill, 
. . 


nif 
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that being, as he called it, his best gymnasium—or plea- 
santest exercise in smallest space. There is a story told 
of the two philosophers, Menedemus and Asclepades, 
who, when young men, and students of wisdom under 
one of the Athenian masters, were enabled to maintain a 
respectable personal appearance merely by grinding every 
night at the mill for two drachma, or about Is, 4d, 
a-night ; on hearing which, the Areopagites, in admiration 
of their frugality and love of wisdom, presented them 
with an honorary gift of 200 drachma#,—Mithridates 
invented and first set up a corn-mill driven by water, in 
Cappadocia. Thereafter, and probably from this cireum- 
stance, the bakers of Cappadocia became celebrated. An 
interesting particular connected with the Greek and 
Oriental practice of nocturnal grinding may be quoted 
from the military history of Julian :—His forces, when 
besieging some strong place near Ctesiphon, on the Tigris, 
had wrought a deep mine under the walls and buildings 
to the very centre of the city, when his soldiers, on dig- 
ging the earth upwards to the surface, landed after mid- 
night in the middle of a poor woman's house, who was 
busily employed in the act of grinding corn for flour- 

and who was doubtless not a little astonished at 
tiles into her solitary chamber of such subter- 


visitants. 


The submersion of the town of Helice, on the coast 
of Achaia, about 400 years before the Christian era, is 
one of the most remarkable and terrific incidents in the 
geological history of Europe. Helice was a considerable 
town of Achaia, about a mile and a quarter from the sea, 
and celebrated for an altar and statue of Neptune, which 
was regarded with much veneration by the Ionians and 
the neighbouring people. The Achaians had slain, about 
six months before, some suppliants that had fled for pro- 
tection to the altar; and by that atrocity had, according 
to the ideas then prevalent, excited the indignation of 
Neptune, who inflicted upon the place a sweeping aud 
summary vengeance. The submersion took place during 
winter, and in the night time. A violent vibration of 
the ground preceded it, and must have loosened the sub- 
terranean props of the territory; suddenly the whole 
shore, for a mile or two, on which the town stood, sub- 
sided and sunk to a level with the bottom of the bay that 
adjoined, and the sea, in one accumulated surge, rushed 
in on the vacancy created, occupying and overwhelming, 
in a few seconds, the whole city and plain, so that not a 
house-roof was in the morning visible. Nothing remained 
to testify the existence of the town which, the night 
before, had stood in her pride, and unsuspicious of danger, 
saving the tops of the few lofty trees that surrounded the 
altar of Neptune. Not an inhabitant escaped; they 
must have perished in her, huddled together in the streets, 
from the alarm given by the earthquake, and more pro- 
bably asleep in their beds, unconscious of the nature of the 
tremendous catastrophe that befell them. On the next 
day the Achaians sent 2000 men to gather and drag for 
the dead. For many years after, the great brazen statue 
of Neptune was seen under water, holding in his hand 
the Hippocamp, which proved a dangerous obstacle to 
the fishermen as they fastened their nets and plied their 
occupation over the house-tops ef the unfortunate city. 
There happened to be present, on the night of the sub- 
mersion, Polis, the Lacedemonian ambassador, who had 
at one time been an instrument in selling Plato from 
Sicily as a slave; the Divinity thus punishing him, as an 
ancient writer says, for his persecution of the philosopher. 
The extraordinary disaster of this place became a tale of 
melancholy celebrity throughout the whole heathen world, 
and was commented upon nearly 500 years after by 
Antoninus, as a striking instance of the uncertainty and 
total insolidity of life and human enjoyments. 


In a state of humble simplicity and comparative 
poverty, nations, like individuals, use short and rather 
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meals, It is after they have become opulent and 
luxurious that they use but few meals—two meals, or 
perhaps but a single meal. ‘The ancient Persians, the 
most luxurious people of the world, from whom the 
Greeks learned all the pompous apparatus of the dining- 
room and the table, had but one meal—dinner. The 
Greeks, in their earliest and most simple condition, had, 
like our good plain country people of Scotland, four 
meals, corresponding to our breakfast, dinner, four- hours, 
and supper. As they became opulent, and acquired 
habits of refined entertainment, from their communica- 
tions with the monarchs of Lydia and the East, ‘they 
began, like the luxurious inhabitants of our modern cities, 
to have but two meals—if, indeed, we may reckon their 
breakfast a meal, which was, like that of the Romans, 
but a slender repast. They seem to have sat down to 
dinner, or rather reclined on their couches, about three 
o'clock, or a Jittle later perhaps, and to have r tired 
about twilight, excepting when the party wished to pro- 
long the conversation, or plunge into conviviality. 

Devongrove, Clackmannanshire, 
December 18, 1830. 


ft % 
MUSIC. 
By. Gertrude. 


Wuorver loves nature loves music, for each is full of the 
other ; and what the changes of the seasons are to the skies, 
and hills, and streams, the various tones of melody are to 
the sympathies, and moods, and affections of the soul. Asan 
almighty/and invincible hand can turn in a moment into 
calm, and sunshine the darkest storm of sea and land, so the 
unseen and inypterious power of music can chase away the 

it, Shadosv from the heart—attuning every chord to 
divinest harmony. I have seen many summer days that I 
could compare to nothing but one glorious piece of music. 
‘Their commencementin the morning was a wild burst of rap- 
pa 9 joy, as if the voices of a thousand young and radiant 
spi ap ng Peeans to the Goddess of Delight far up among 
the clouds. , The noon was gorgeous and magnificent, but 
more subdued and tranquil in its grandeur; and then the 
strain, analogous to the fall of evening,—oh ! how gently, 
how beautifally, it died away to the close !—till a holy sad- 
ness came oyer every heart, and tears stood in every eye! 

They say that every thing around us is full of poetry,— 
and how much do we not see daily that breathes of nothing 
but music! I have heard music in the wintriest night, 
when I looked at the stars, and there was no sound in the 
air. It was a low sacred psalm, that spoke of God and 
prayer, and it sanctified and purified the mind. I have 
heard music when I gazed om a fuir young face, and its 
tones were soft and silvery, telling of pure feelings and in- 
nocent enjoyments.. I have heard music when I Jooked on 
the furrows of wan and withered age; its chords were 
strange and melancholy, aud they made me weep, for they 
sounded like the dirge of happiness that had fled for ever ! 

Of all sorts of music, songs ave probably the best. In 
songs may be found the perfection both of melody and poet- 
ry. . As fragrance dwells: with the flower, so music and 
miustrelsy should ever be linked together ; and where one is 
bad, the other should not be degraded by au unequal union. 
It is painful to see a fine air adapted to silly or inharmo- 
nious words, or to hear beautiful and touching verses join- 
ed to. unmeaning or heartless strains: How often, in these 
days of refinement, (as they are called, ) have we to regret 
the utter worthlessness of both !—and how refreshing and 
how ennobling is it for our ears to be taken captive, which 
they sometimes are, by the unexpected taste and feeling 
evineed by some enchanting singer—whose very soul seems 
to come forth from his lips, and whose genius, on a sudden, 


bathes the hearts of his auditors in a sea of pure and living 


light! ‘There is one song which I can never listen to witli- 
je Olt tears j~—chiefly from its own intrinsic and surpassing 
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beauty, and partly, perbaps, from the particular cireum- 
stances under which I first heard it. I mean the * High- 
land Mary” of Burns. I should like to hear it when I am 
dying. 

What a host of indefinable emotions may be summoned 
into being by a few words and sounds! We read of kings 
and warriors who won their way to empire and glory 
through perils, and famine, and, the sword; and yet how 
small is their triumph, and how little are they to be envied, 
compared with that man who weds the breathings of his 
own immortal lyre to melody as exalted and divine as its 
own! 

Blest !--for ever blest !—art thou in my memory, Robert 
Burns!—and dear and hallowed in my fancy lives the 
image of thy gentle Mary; though my eyes never beheld 
either her or you,—and now both have passed away from 
this earth like a dream ! 


_—_——SS—_——_ 
THE LONDON DRAMA, 


Pavilion Parade; Brighton, 
bers Monday; Dec. 27th, 1830. 


Tuovor our last week’s critical duties, have been very 
nearly a sinecure, yet, to prepare for the an 
fatigues of our Christmas campaign, we bave deemed it 
most prudent, as—seeing his Majesty, God bless him! ig 7 
here also—it certainly js most. fashionable, to spend the 
holydays at Brighton, and catch invigoration, as as 
inspiration, from the ocean brepze. Since our last notice, _ 
the performances at both theatres have been 
of pieces already criticised ; and it is therefore merely 
necessity to say, that ‘* Werner” and Miss Inverarity are 
nightly increasing in public favour; though all ati x 
is how so completely absorbed in preparations for the 
pantomimes, that Tragedy and Comedy “ hide their dimi- 
nished heads” before the genius of Harlequinade ; and 
Macready and Miss’ Kemble are, out of all com, Ds, 
inferior to the Clown and Columbine! A few words, 
therefore, on this all-engrossing subject, must be infinitely 
superior to any thing else. Unhappily for the originality 
of the Drury-Lane pantomime, even its very name and 
fable are both pirated from last year’s display at the 
Pavilion, Whitechapel Road! And “ Dayy Jones, or 
Harlequin and Mother Carey’s Chickens,” having de 
lighted the wonderers of the East, has now travelled 
astonish the gazers of the West, though its voyage has 
had any thing but fair winds hitherto in its progress te 
this evening’s exhibition ; the misunderstandings behind. 
the curtain having more than once threatened its ship- 
wreck altogether. In consequence of these, Mr Stan- 
field's Alpine Diorama has been brushed over in ten 
days, although, to have received due justice, it should ha 
occupied nearly as many weeks; and the auther, as we 
presume he calls himself, Mr Wm, Barrymore, one 
threatened to walk off with the MS., and abandon 
senson to its fate. Having escaped these and sundry 
other difficulties, however, to-night it is to be brought 
out to an admiring public, and all that we are yet able 
to announce of its attractions is, that its first scene is 
be at the bottom of the sea; that it will be redolent + 
sea-nymphs and mermaids, and is to have two Colu 
bines !—The Covent Garden exhibition is to be entitle 
“Harlequin Pat and Harlequin Bat, or the i 
Causeway ;” the first five scenes of which are to be 
broad farce, written by R. B. Peake, and the hero, 
Trismagistus Mulligan, played by Power. The 
and mechanism will be much superior to the usual ay 
rage; and amongst them will be introduced the ¥ 
palpable joke of our Lord Mayor’s Show lost in a 
The minors are all equally busy as their 38 
Master Joseph Sebastian Grimaldi—like the 
Wakefield, we love to give the whole name—* fallen 
his high: estate” through “ yillainous company,” is @ 
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figure at the Coburg. Of their deserts and doings, how- 
ever, both great and small, we must delay writing farther 
* until we can do them all justice. 
} Peregrine Somerset, 


THE EDINBURGH DRAMA. 


| ' Tar man who does not love a Christmas Pantomime, 
| is fit for “treason, stratagem, and spoil.” “ Let no such 
| man be trusted.” In the Christmas week we think of 
nothing else. We dream of the pantomime ; we break- 
. fast, dine, and sup on the pantomime ; we give upall our 
ordinary pursuits, and do not care one farthing for the 
state of Europe. “ The pantomime’s the thing by which 
to catch the conscience of"—Otp Cennerus! It makes 
| us young again! and only think what it is to be young ! 
*Tis to be unsuspicious, confiding, romantic, joyous! "Tis 
to be full of rosy health, and never-failing spirits! *Tis 
to believe that the world is what it seems, and that all the 
mien and women are not “merely players.” O! to be 
young again is to know nothing of criticism, and the sour 
harsh thoughts which criticism brings along with it. ’Tis 
to go with papa and mamma, and three or four brothers 
and sisters, and half a dozen cousins and second cousins, 
all crammed into one coach by a process quite inexplicable; 
| *tis to rattle along with them through streets, all brilliant 
| with lamps and shop windows, till we stop at that palace 
of young delight—the Theatre ! Then, for five blessed 
hours, what looks of rapture !+ what peels of merriment ! 
what thrillings of delicious émotions! “Time! Time! 
Time!” how thou dost change all these things !—but, 
thank Heaven! “ Mother Bunch” is greater than thou ; 
and when she comes to our aid, we defy thee, wrinkled 
! See! the curtain goes up, and Awl the cobbler 
refuses to give his daughter to Colin as he should do, and 
wishes the girl to marry that nondescript booby. Colin 
“is dismissed in sore dejection ; we'll follow him. Being 
@ woodcutter, he goes to the forest to cut wood ; but, to 
“put the finishing stroke to his misfortunes, he breaks his 
“axe, and immediately determines to hang himself. He 
is jast about to carry his intention into execution,—and 
“really it would have been a pity to have done so in so 
‘lovely a part of the country, for we never saw a more 
romantic woodland scene —when Mother Bunch comes 
to his and presents him with a golden axe, on 
condition that he won't tell whom he got it from. The 
golden axe is a golden key to old Awl’s good graces, and 
the consents to give Colin his daughter ; but the young 
lady is determined to know how he came by the axe, and 
the soon finds it impossible—as every lover would have 
done—to keep his secret in opposition to her entreaties. 
He biabs, and instantly Mother Bunch comes down like 
@ Gash of lightning, and the cobbler’s household vanishes 
Geto thin air, and the nature of all his establishment is 
changed. Colin is Harlequin, the lady of his heart is 
“Columbine, Awl is Pantaloon, and the opposition lover 
. Off they go, like velocipedes down an inclined 


is Clown. 
a ‘and it makes one almost giddy to follow them. 
Shes have all got to a barber’s shop, and the Clown 
his hair dressed, suffers in the cause. 
: ht be written upon the dandies of 
le are a race by themselves, always 
ooking pleasant, and earrying a jaunty air, but used in 
ezanner that seems to set at defiance Mr Martin's 
St ernélty to animals. Pantomimic dandies 
Said ereatnres! But even the dandy in the pre- 
0 satance does not suffer so much as the pantaloon, for 
head chopped off; and the clown, with his usual 
, puts it in his pocket, leaving pantaloon to 
thim in search of it. The barber's shop disap- 
Shere is the exterior of the Bell Inn Tavern and 
clown and puntaloon’s head sup together, 


~~. 


1 many more equally wonderful experiments. 


But in the twinkling of an eye, the Bell Inn evaporates, 
and, Mother Bunch only knows how or why, but we are 
all at once in the vicinity of the Bell Rock Lighthouse— 
a delicate transition, no doubt, from the Bell Inn to the 
Bell Rock. » It is a stormy night, full of thander and 
lightning, and particularly high waves, so Mr Edmunds 
walks in and sings, “ The Bay of Biscay,” and then Har- 
lequin and Columbine dance a pas de deuz, though it rains 
Moraysbire floods upon them all the time. The whole 
is as it should be; but, by Our Lady! down all at once 
goes both the Bell Rock and the ocean itself, and all the 
thunder and lightning, into the solid earth, and our old 
acquaintance the town and port of Leith, with its ships, 
sailors, fish-women, and fish, some of them queer enough, 
starts up before us. At length Leith too goes the way of 
all flesh, and the best scene of all—a country fair, opens 
upon us. That strolling player on the platform before 
his “ pavilion of fancy,” inviting the ladies and gentlemen 
to walk up, with a je-ne-seai-quoi in his manner which 
Talma or John Kemble could never have copied, is a fel- 
low particularly dear to our affections. He plays on the 
fiddle too! “But mark the uncertainty of all haman 
things! Just in the midst of one of his most exquisite 
D es, Harlequin waves his sword, and in a moment 
pavilion of fancy is changed into a menagerie of wild 


beasts! and the clown and the pantaloon, and the strolling 


tragedian himself, are under the paws of lions, hyenas, 
leopards, orang-outangs, boa-constrictors, sea-horses,and 
polar’ bears, who break out of their cages, and swarm over 
the stage, to the imminent danger of the whole audience, 
though they have as yet limited their ravages to seventeen 
individuals in the orchestra. Leaving this too agitating 
scene, and led by the silver moon, wé come to a rural 
cottage, where we ourselves could'spend all our lives with 
Columbine ; but, presto! Mother Bunch sl down on 
a lunar rainbow, and transports us all at once to her fairy 
bower and pearly fountain, where, amidst a brilliant dis- 
play of fireworks, every body is made happy, and then, 
alas! the curtain falls and shuts out Paradise from our 
view. Nothing lasts for ever, and even a Christmas pan- 
tomime must come to an end, though we have often 
wished that it had no end, but went on through the whole 
year, for ever and for ever! We can see it again to be 
sure, that’s one comfort! ‘To-morrow and to-morrow. 
Jones has played once this week, We were unable to 
be present, but we shall say something good about him 
next Saturday, partly in the hope of making it apparent 
to Mr Green, that the blue silk waistcoat he is continu- 
ally wearing is of all other waistcoats the most odious 
and anti-classical. A bitter bad piece, called “ The Na- 
tional’ Guard,” represented in the too flattering bills asa 
“comic opera,” has been brought out, and on the whole 
has been bitter-badly played. But we have.the Christ- 
mas Pantomime—we have Mother Bunch, and we are 
happy—yea, we are in good-humour with all the world. 
Oly Cerberus. 
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LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Tue First Number of The Edinburgh University Magazine, to be 
continued monthly during the session, is announced to appear next 
week. The Editors wish to make this Magazine a vehicle for the 
general talent of the University. 

Dialogues on the Rule of Faith, between a member of the British 
Society for promoting the religious principles of the reformation and 
a Catholic Layman, to be inscribed to the Office Bearers of the So- 
ciety, are in the press. 

The first: Number of The Edinburgh Law Journal will appear 
speedily. ‘The attention of the Conductors of this work will be di- 
rected to two great objects,—the improvement of Scottish Jurispru- 
dence, and the promotion of a thorough knowledge of its principles 
and practice among the members of the legal bodies. : 

British Melodies, or Songs of the People, by H. S, Cornish, will 
appear this month. 

ProfessoriM‘Culloch is preparing for publication a Theoretical and 
PracticalsDictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
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The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, by Thomas 
- Moore, Esq. is forthcoming. 
Messrs Oliver and Boyd are preparing a second edition of the first 
volume of The Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

The Incognito, or Sins and Peccadilloes, a Tale of Spain, by the 

author of the ‘ Castilian,” &e. is 

Our Stupy Tasis.—Having again presented our readers on this 
the first day of the year with a Number containing nothing but ori- 
ginal contributions in prose and verse, the new works destined for our 
reviewing department—a department of the greatest consequence, 

and which we rarely or never omit, except during the holydays—have 
been multiplying upon us,—First of all, there is the second volume 
of Moore's Life of Byron, as replete with interest as the firet;—then 
there is Hood’s Comic Annual, far the best of all the comic annuals in 
point of literary merit ;—then there is the History of Chivalry, by 
Mr James, a work we have not yet had time to read, but the reading 
of which we anticipate with pleasure;—then there is the Exiles of 
Palestine, by our friend Mr Carne, worthy of the author of ‘* Let- 
ters from the East ;”—then there is the Dictionary of the Gaelic Lan- 
guage, compiled by Drs Macleod and Dewar, and a most valuable 
addition to philology ;—then there is Songs of Solitude, by William 
Bennet, the ingenious author of ‘* Pictures of Scottish Scenes and 
Character,” and the editor of that well-conducted newspaper, the 
Glasgow Free Press; and then there are many more which we have 
as yet scarcely opened, but the merits of all of which shal! be brought 
to light in our next and succeeding numbers. 

Curt-Cuat From ELetn.—One of our newspapers, the Elginand 
Forres Journal, and Northern Advertiser, ceased to exist soon after 
the Wellington administration.—A general meeting of the Elgin La- 
dies’ Society, for promoting industry among the most necessitous 
poor, was held in the new assembly rooms, North street, on Tuesday 
last. Although this benevolent society of ‘‘ the daughters of cha- 
rity” has existed only for little more than a twelvemonth, it has 
already been productive of much advantage to the poor of Elgin.— 
The bridge over the river Spey, at Boat o’ Brig, in the 
parish of Boharm; and our iron bridge over the Lossie, at Bishop- 
mill, are now opened to the public, and are both reckoned very hand- 
some structures of their respective kinds.—The library connected 
with the Academy of Elgin, which was lately established for the be- 
nefit of the scholars attending that institution, is increasing. Such 
an appendage to our excellent seminary deserves every encouragc- 
ment, and cannot fail to prove highly advantageous to the youthful 
students, for whose improvement it was instituted.—Very handsome 
contributions have been given by our respectable neighbours of the 
town of Forres, to aid in the erection of the Elgin Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum, which is to be placed near Gray's Hospital, within the 
grounds attached to that edifice.—It is generally expected that, by 
the new-year, the strects of the Morayshire metropolis will be lighted 
with gas; this will add another to the many improvements which the 
good town of Elgin has experienced of late years. 

Cuart-Cuat rrom Berwicx.—On Wednesday, the 15th instant, 
agreeably to a requisition, signed by 114 highly respectable indivi- 
duals, a meeting was held in the King’s Arms Assembly Rooms, to 
take into consideration the propriety of petitioning Parliament on 
the subject of Reform; the Right Worshipful J. B. Orde, Esq. 
Mayor, in the chair, It was unanimously resolved to petition both 
Houses of Parliament on that subject.—We have sent four congrega- 
tional petitions to the Commons, praying for the total abolition of 
Negro Slavery.—We have lately got an accession to the religious 
establishments of our good town, in the shape of a New Jerusalem 
Temple, and a Primitive Methodist Chapel, or Ranter’s Meeting- 
House.—Our Barracks and our Theatre are shut up; all the old 
pensioners have been sworn in as special constables, to act under the 
direction of the magistrates in case of riot.—Our Jail is completely 
crammed with smugglers, who have been apprehended by the excise 

while in the act of transporting a little aquavit@ over the Border.} 

Cuir-Cuat From GLascow.—Miss Jarman drew good houses 
and gained golden opinions here. She is succeeded by a Master David 
Bell of Dundee—not Mr David Bell of Glasgow—who, it seems, is to 
astonish'us in ‘‘ The Weathercock.”’"—A tavern has been opened here 
lately, quite equal to your Rainbow or Royal Saloon, and has been 
crammed every night.—A Philharmonic Society is about to be esta- 
blished, under the auspices of Bailie M‘Lellan and other able and 
influential amateurs, and our music-sellers are all on the alert since 
young Mr Fadyen’s success in publishing. I see ‘that Horne, who 
certainly ranks next to Bishop as a composer, has set the ‘‘ Right 
Loyal Song” that appeared in your pages to spirited music, and has 
published it, and ‘‘ The Standard of England,” by the same author, in 
London.—Wecekes’s admirable collection of Irish songs, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Shamrock,” is on the eve of publication.—Stockhau- 
sen is to be with us this winter. 

Curt-Cuat From Perru.—* There is a tide in the affairs of men,” 
says the poet; so is there, say we, in the affairs of cities ; and we 
fear this tide is far in the ebb here in literary matters. About half 
acentury ago, the Morison press was coping with the Edinburgh 
ones in producing many standard works, of which the Encyclopedia 
Perthensis will long remain a lasting proof; now, the Reposts of Mis- 
sionary and Bible Societies, the County Register, and perhaps a six- 
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penny pamphlet or two, are our chief productions: then, too, the 
Perth Magazine was appearing as regularly as our worthy landlady 
announces, that there is ‘« ane o’ thae byeuks wi’ the picture o’ the 
king’s fule lying on the table," (alluding to the outward man of our 
well-beloved Christopher); lately, there have been several attempts 
to establish a literary periodical, and always without success,—the 
Amateur reached one number ! and the Miscellany shared nearly the 
same fate. Still we are not without some redeeming points. Our 
Literary and Antiquarian Society is prospering, and 
with many similar instifations bothat homeand abroad; its next m 
port is expected to be very satisfactory. Our School of Arts is fairly 
established, and surpasses the most sanguine expectations of its px 
trons, thanks to the able exertions of Dr Anderson. Both of our 
Newspapers are considered among the best provincial ones in Seot- 
land. We have also our own share of debating societies, rhyme- 
struck youths, and some few blue-stockings, though of the last mauy 
are sadly out at the heels. But what is the best of all, we have 
many sincere admirers of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
Theatrical Gosstp.—The King’s Theatre opens on the 22d of 
January ; the names already announced are—Pasta, Lalande, David, 
Lablache, De Begnis, Santini, and other old favourites. Mademoi- 
selle Schauberlerkner, (‘* Phoebus! what a name!) from St Peters 
burg, and Mademoiselle Unghner, (another pretty name,) from Rome, 
are engaged. Those eminent composers, Auber and Meyerbeer, are 
expected to visit London in the spring.—A petition from Mr Arnold, 
signed by numbers of the nobility, has been presented to the King. 
It prays for an extension of his limited season in his new theatre. His 
Majesty has commissioned Lord Brougham to decide on the ques 
tion of the patents and their privileges. The question is to be argued 
on its merits on the 10th of January. The Lord Chancellorand two 
common law judges to constitute the Court, andonly one counsel to be 
heardon either side.—Raymond, late manager of the Leicester 
and said to be an excellent light comedian, is to be one of Madame 
Vestris’s company at the Olympic.— Watson, late chorus-master at Co- 
vent Garden theatre, opened, a short time ago, the Fishamble Street 
theatre, in Dublin, in opposition to the theatre-royal; but it closed 
after a season of four nights! It is thought that on the Marquis of 
Anglesea’s arrival, his excellency, from his love of the drama, will 
give a fillip to theatricals.—Miss George, about three years since the 
prima donna of the Haymarket theatre, has returned from a very 
successful American tour.—A strolling player has become the pure 
chaser of the late King’s coronation robe and star, which were knock- 
ed down at L.7, 5s. The rose-colour satin may yet be sported bya 
barn-door Richard—Sic transit gloria mundi.—The Christmas Pan 
tomimes are at present the chief novelties in the metropolitan theatres, 
—The following letter has been received, it is said, by Miss Paton, 
at Brighton :—‘‘ Ma’am—Unless the gemman wot you're always a 
walking with, don’t shave off his Mustashers before next Sunday, 
we'll set fire to your Wood. Sw1nc.”—Jones’s the 
Pantomime, and Miss Jarman’s return on Monday, are the matters 
of most moment in the theatrical world here. ‘ 


Weexty List or PerrorMances. 


Decremser 25—31. 
Sat. Theatre closed. 
Mow. Poor Gentleman, § Mother Bunch, 
Tugs. National Guard, § Do. 
Wrpv. The Clandestine Marriage, §& Mother Bunch. 


Tuurs. The National Guard, & Do. 
Fr. Cure for the Heart-Ache, & Do. 
FT 
TO OUR READERS, 


We this day present our readers with an Index and Title Page to 
the Fourth Volumeof the Lirgrany JournaL. They who have 
not hitherto been regular subscribers, but may think of becoming 
80, will no doubt see the propriety of commencing with anew Vol 
and anew Year. We have already been nobly supported, but we 
are making new proselytes every day. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
SEVERAL interesting articles are still unavoidably postponed, 
among which is the paper read by Mr Laing to the Antiquarian So 
360 and the communication relative to the new Gazetteer of Seo : | 
0 ’ 
We request the Editors of various newspapers in different parts of | ™, 
the country to accept our thanks for the handsome manner in 
they have spoken of our Curistaas Numper, the sale of which 
been prodigious. , 
«Christmas Day in Rome” reached us too late for our last Num- 
ber, and it is now unnecessary to publish it—The tale entitled * The 
Deserter” will not suit us.—Poetical contributions from the 
persons lie over for probable insertion in our next SLipPeRs, which 
will appear in a week or two—John Nevay of Forfar, “ N. CG.” 
Glasgow, Jed. Cleishbotham of Gandercleuch, ‘* T.” of S' 
and“ T. E." Wedo not remember having received any 
nication signed ‘* Pictor.”’ 
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his coat and.cap—all combined to produce that dissimilarit 
J LITERARY CRITICISM. to his former self I had observed in him. | He was still, 
. however, eminently handsome ; and, in exch for what- 


S Eetters and Journals of Lord Byron, with Notices of his 
| © Life. By Thomas Moore. Vol. II. London. John 
: . 1831. 4to. Pp. 823. 


’ Tire interést excited by this work, at the present mo- 
Ment, makes every body much more anxious to know 
at it contains, than what is said of it. Were a reviewer 
at the threshold, as is the wont of such 
tittle-tattle would be considered little short 
nence, seeing that his readers are thinking 
not of him, but of Lord Byron. To escape 
We propose presenting to-day a selection of 
° extracts we can find,—reserying for 
xt week our own opinions, which we shall then deliver 
ith the gravity due to the “ wise saws and modern in- 
Slances,” to which we are in the habit of giving birth. 
The second volume of this noble piece of biography 
‘with Byron’s final departure for the conti- 
,warries us through all the events of his continental 
finally closes the scene with the premature ex- 
-of all his hopes and aspirations at Missolonghi. 
commenice our quotations with Moore’s account 
‘a visit he paid to Lord Byron in Italy, in which there 
; i resting matter : 
MOORE'S VISIT TO BYRON IN ITALy. 
‘par at ny sed fae io" Jobs reall, 
accompanied nd, and whom I was 
n, after a short visit to Rome, at Genoa, I made pur- 
oa it soon proved) crazy travelling 
alone on my way to Venice. My 
I stopped no longer at the intervening 
fan was ‘sufficient to hurry over their tive 
_and, leaving Padua at noon, on the Sth of Octo- 
) myself, about two o’clock, at the door of my 
la, at La Mira. He was but just up, and in hi 
it the servant having announced my arrival, he 
ed a message, that, if I would wait till he was dress- 
would accompany me to Venice. The interval I 
in conversing with my old acquaintance, Fletcher, 
ag, under his guidance, some of the apartments 


was not long before Lord Byron himself made his ap- 
ance 5, anal the daligk I felt in meeting him once more, 
separation of so many years, was not alittle heighten- 
observing that. his pleasure was to the.fall as great, 
lle it was rendered dou fencing by the evident rarity 
uch meetings to him of late, and the frank outbreak of 
wdiali ee piety with which he gave way to his feel- 
Ings. It. be impossible, indeed, to convey to those 
¥ have Beypewme time or, other, felt the charm of his 
manner, any of what it could be when under the in- 
c i excitement, as it was most flat- 
y perienced at this moment. 
deal struck, however, by the alteration 
-in his personal a) nce. He had 
and face, and the latter had 
the eee eae lost, by the enlarge- 
ives, some of that refined and spiritualized 
othe: Benes, diet ished it. . The addi- 
7 rs, too, which he 
re 
a d 


t had 
bisk, ie not long before been 
Pc wel 
¢ 


that some one had said he 


ever his features may have lost of their, high, 

y had become more fitted, for expression 

of that wisdom, that Epicurean play of hu- 

mour, which he shown to be equally inherent in his 

various and prodigally-gifted nature; while, by the some- 

increased roundness of the contours, the resemblance 

of his finely-formed mouth and chin to those of the Belye- 
dere Apollo, had become still more striking. 

“ His breakfast, which I found he rarely took before 
three or four o'clock in the afternoon, was speedily dis- 
petceel shes habit being to eat it standing, and the meal 
n general consisting of one or two raw eggs, a cup of tea, 
without either milk or sugar, and a bit of dry biscuit. Be 
fore we took our departure, he presented me to the Countess 
Guiccioli, who was at this time, as miy readers already 
know, es under the same roof with him at La Mira; 
and who, with a style of beauty singular in an Italian, as 
being fair-comp! ed and delicate, left an impression 
upon my mind, during’ this our first short interview, of in- 
telligence and amiableness, such as all that I have since 
known or heard of her has but served to confirm,” : 

We cannot better follow up this extract than with the 
following curious occurrence, which Byron describes in 
his own powerfal and original way : 

AN ADVENTURE AT VENICE. 

“ Venice is in the estro_of her carnival, and I have been 
up these last two nights at the ridotto and the opera; and 
alt that kind of thing. Now for an adventure. A few 
days ago, a gondolier brought mea billet without astbscrip- 
tion, intimating a wish on the t of the writer to meet 
me either in gondola, or at the island of San Lazaro, or at 
a third rendezvous, indicated in the note.” ‘ I know the 
country’s disposition well,'—in Venice ‘ they do let heaven 
see those tricks they dare not show,’ &c. ; 80, for all 

I said that neither of the three places suited .me ; 
but that I would either be at home at ten at night a/one, or 
be at the ridotto at midnight, where the writer might meet 
me masked. At ten o’clock I was at home and alone, (Ma- 
rianna was gone with her husband to a conyersazione, ) 
when the door of my apartment opened, and in walked a 
well-looking and (for an Italian) bionda girl of about nine- 
teen, who informed me that she was married to the brother 
of my amorosa, and wished to have some conversation with’ 
me. I made a decent reply, and we had some talk in Ita- 
lian and Romaic, (her mother being a Greek of Corfu, ) 
when, lo!' in a very few minutes in marches, to my véry 
great astonishment, Marianna S * *, in propria persona, 
and, after making a most polite curtsy to her sister-in-law 
and to me, without a single-word seizes her said sister-in- 
law by the hair, and bestows upon her some sixteen slaps, 
which would have made your ear ach only to hear their 
echo. I need not describe the screaming which ensued. 
The luckless visitor took flight., I seized Marianna, who, 
after several vain efforts to get away. in pursuit vf the ene- 
my, fairly went into fits in my arms; and, in spite of rea- 
soning, eau de Cologne, yinegar, half a pint of water, and 
God knows what other waters beside, continued so till past 
midnight. 

“« After damning my servants for letting people in with- 
out apprising ime, I found that Marianna in the morning 

seeu her sister-in-law's gondolier on the stairs; and, 
suspecting that his apparition boded ber, no good, had either 
returned of her own accord, or been followed by, ber maids 


as the length to which his | or some other spy of her people, to the conversazione, frome 
“his neck, and the rather foreign air of ' wheuce she réturned to perpetrate this piece ‘of pugilism, 
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I had seen fits before, and also some small 
same genus in and out of our island; but this was not all. 


After about an hour, in comes—who? why, Signor S * ¢, 


her Jordand husband, and finds me with his Mp Be | 


pan a sofa, and all the apparatus of confusion, dish 


hats, handkerchiefs, salts, smelling bottles—and the 
His first 
The lady could not re- 
ply—so I did. I told him the explanation was the easiest 
thing in the world; but, in the meantime, it would be as 


u 
hai 

lady as pale as ashes, without sense or motion, 
question was, ‘ What is all this?’ 


well to recover his wife—at least, 
about in dué time of suspiration and respiration. 


* You need not be alarmed—jealousy is not the order of 
othe day in Venice, and daggers are out of fashion, while 
duels, on love matters, are unknown—at least with the 


husbands. But, for all this, it was an awkward affair; 


and though he must have known that I made love to Mari- 
anna, yet I believe he was not, till that evening, aware of 


‘the extent to which it had gone. It is very well known 


that almost all the married women have a lover; but it is 


-usual to keep up the forms, as in other nations. 1 did not, 
‘therefore. know what the devil to say. I could not out 


with the trath, out of regard to her, and I did not choose 
to lie for my sake :—besides, the thing told itself. I thought 
‘the best way would be to let her explain it as she chose (a 


woman ‘being never at a loss—the devil always sticks by 
them )—only determining to protect and carry her off, ih 
~case of any ferocity on the part of the Signor. 
he was quite calm. She went to bed, and next day—how 
they settled it, I know not, bat settle it they did. “Well— 
then I had to explain to Marianna about this never-to-be- 
po nce pa confounded sister-in-law; which I did by 
swearing innocence, eternal constancy, &¢. &c.” 


It appears that Byron was requested to write a work 
on Italy, but this he declined doing, on good grounds. In 
the following hasty remarks, however, on this subject, 


there is more substantial thinking than is to be found in 
one half of ‘the fimsy books of modern tourists and tra- 
vellers ; 

REMARKS ON ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 

“ You yt me for a volume of mauners, &c., on Italy. 
Perhaps I am in the case to know more of them than most 
Englishmen, because I have lived among the natives, and 
in parts of the country where Englishmen riever resided 
before (I speak of Romagna and this place particularly) ; 
but there are many reasons why I de not choose to treat in 
mers on such a subject. I have lived in their houses and 

u the heart of their families, sometimes merely as ‘ amico 
dj casa,’ and sometimes as ‘ amico di cuore,’ of the Dama, 
and in neither ease do I feel myself authorized in makin 
a book of them. Their moral is not your moral ; their lie 
is not your life; you would not understand it; it is not 
5B doy nob French, nor German, which you would all 
un id; . The eonventual education, the cavalier servi- 
tude, the habits of thought and living, are so entirely dif- 
ferent, and the difference becomes so much more striking 
the more you live intimately with them, that I know not 
how to make you comprehend a people who are at once 
temperate and igate, serious in their characters and 
buffoons in r amusements, - capable of impressions and 
passions which are at once sudden and durable, (what you 
find in no other nation,) and who actually have no society, 
(what we would call so,) as you may see by their comedies ; 
they have no real comedy, not even in Goldini, and that is 
because they have no society to draw it from. 

“ Their eanversazioni are not society at all. They go to 
the theatre to talk, and into company to hold their tongues. 
The women sit in a circle, and the men gather into groups, 
or they play at dreary faro, or ‘ lotto reale,’ for small sums. 
‘Their academie are concerts like our own, with better music 
and more form. ‘Their best things are the carnival balls 
and masquerades, when every body runs mad for six weeks, 
After their dinners and suppers they make extempore 
verses and buffoon one another ; but it is in a humour which 
you would not enter into, ye of the north. 

“In their houses it is better. I should know something 
of the matter, having had a pretty general ‘experience 
among their women, from the fisherman's wife up to the 
Nobil Dama whom I serve. ‘Their system has its rales, 
and its fitnesses, and its decorums, so as to be reduced to a 
kind of discipline or game at hearts, which admits few de- 
viations, unless you wish to lose it. They are extremely 

and jealous as furies, not permitting their lovers 
even to marry if they can help it, and keeping themalways 
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ef the |‘close to them in public 


her senses. ‘This came 


I saw that 


as in private, whenever they 
In short, they transfer peer 2h to adultery, -and Victke 
the not out of that commandment. The reason that 


they maify fo their parents, and love for” 

They exaet fidelity froma lover asa debt of 

they pay the husband as a tradesman, that is, not at all 
You hear a person’s character, male or female, canvassed 
not as depending on their conduct to their busbands or 
wives, but to their mistressor lover. If I wrote — 
I don’t know that I could do more than amplify what 


have here noted. It is to be observed, that they do 
all eae ed pes ir pets oid |. to the 
husband, not only by the ladies, but by their ti 
particularly if the husband serves no one himself (whields 


if 

not often the case, however) ; so that you would often 

pose them relations—the Servente pall to the figure 
adopted into the family. Sometimes the ladies run a little 
ve and elope, or divide, or make a scene; but this is at 
starting, generally when they know no better, or when 
they fall in love with a foreigner, or some such anomaly— 
and js always reckoned unnecessary and extravagant,” 4 
After their final separation, Byron had. rarely any 
correspondence, either direct or indirect, with his wife. 
One letter, however, is given, dated ‘* Pisa, Noy. 17th, 
1821,” addressed by the exiled husband to his wife, upon 
an interesting and touching occasion. It is written not 

altogether coldly, but with the dignity and determ 
of a man who was resolutely fixed in the line of conduct 
to which he had been driven. It is not the letter of one 
who had ever attempted conduct so gross, that his suryi- 
ving spouse, to guard herself from the charge of eallogs- 
ness, can only hint at it darkly, as if ashamed to divulge 
it. The letter is the manly and straight-forward com- 
position of one who felt he had been harshly used, al- 
though, at the same time, not ignorant of the imperfec- 
tions of his own temper. It is as follows: — 


ay 
LEPTER FROM THE CONTINENT TO LADY BYRON, 


“ Pisa, Novemiber Vith, 182. 

“TI have to acknowledge the of § Ada’s hair,’ 
which is very soft and pretty, and nearly as dark already as 
mine was at twelye years old, if I any Se from what I 
recollect of some in Augusta's possession, taken at that age. 
But it don’t curl—perhaps from its being let grow, 

“T also thank you for the inscription of the date and 
name, and I will tell you why; I belieye that they are the 
only two or three words of your handwriting in jay 
session. For your letters I returned, and the t 
words, or rather the one word, ‘ Household,’ written 
in an old account-book, [ have no other. Pburnt your 
note, for two reasons :—Jstly, It was written ip & style 
very agreeable; and, 2dly, I wished to take you ; 
without documents, which are the worldly resoutces of sas- 
picious people. 

“yt orp that this note will reach you somewhere 
about Ada’s birthday—the 10th’ of December, T bel ; 
She will then be six, so that in about twelve more I 
have some chance of meeting her—perhaps sooner, if I amt 
obliged to go to England by business or otherwise, Recel— 
lect, however, one thing, either in distance oF nearness— 
every day which keeps us asunder should, aftér sd a 
period, rather soften our mutual feelings, which must al 
ways have one rallying-point as bey Bs oar child exi 
which, I presume, we both hope will be long after either 
her parents, . 

“* The time which has elapsed since the separation, had 
been considerably more than the whole brief B ckerd our 
union, and the not much longer one of our prior acquaint 
ance. We both made a bitter mistake; but now it is over, 
and irrevocably so. For, at thirty-three on my part, ‘and 
a few years less on yours, though it is no very extended 
period of life, still it is one when the habits and thoughts 
are generally so formed, as toadmit of no modification 5 ai 
as we could not agree when younger, we should with die 
ficulty do so now. : 

“Tsay all this, because I owh to you, that, notwith- 
standing every thing, I consideréd our reunion as not im- 
— for more than a year after the separation—but then 

gave up the hope entirely and for ever. But this very 
impossibility of reunion seems to me at least a reason why, 
on all the few points of discussion which can arise between 
us, we should preserve the courtesies of lif as much 
of its kindness, as people who are never to may pre- 
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am violent, not 


sometimes mistake the depth of a cold 
» and a worse feeling for duty. I assure 


forgi is something ; and that, if I 
it is something more still, if it be as 


or on yours chiefly, I 
but two things—viz. that 


Yours ever, 
“ Nort Bynon.” 


_ Some readers will perhaps be disappointed that Moore 
has scarcely alluded at all to the charges which Lady 
her friends have recently advanced against 
the deceased poet. He has given Lady Byron’s-“ Letter,” 
or “Remarks,” at the end of the volame, without any 
‘comment ; and he carefully abstains from entering the lists 


generous towards his departed friend. This duty, we 
think, became more imperative on the biographer, when 
‘we see him giving a place in his work to such a passage 
_as the following : 


BYRON’S ACCOUNT OF THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO HIS 
SEPARATION FROM HIS WIPE. 
“The chief subject of our conversation, when alone, was 
‘his marriage, and the load of obloquy which it had brought 
‘upon him. He was most anxious to know the worst that 
chad been of ne Praline; ar 3 re ae ear Set 
opportunity o! together on the subject, I did not 
‘hesitate to put his candour most searchingly to the proof, 
not by enumerating the various charges I had heard 
’ aghast him by others, but by specifying such 
tnyscf. all thin he listened. with patience, 
. To e list with patience, 
Eeleeeced wich the most unhesitating frankness, laugh- 
ing to scorn the tales of unmanly outrage related of him, 
at the same time acknowledging that there had been in 
ba but too much to blameand regret, and stating one 
two oceasions, during his domestic life, when he had been 
Le letting the ‘ breath of bitter words’ escape him 
‘ those of the unquiet spirit that possessed 
Aim than hi: and which he now evidently remembered 
I aly hyroag es and pain, which might well have 
to be forgotten by others. It was at the 
bed manifest, that,whatever admissions he might be 


to make respecting his own delinquencies, the 
Thordinate measure of the punishment dealt out to him had 


. into -his mind; and with the usual effect of 
Suc drove him also to be unjust himself—so much 
as to impute to the quarter to which he now 


-all his ill fate, a feeling of fixed hostility to himself, 

} would not rest, he thought, even at his grave, but 
‘ontinue to persecute his memory, as it was now embitter- 
ing his So strong was this impression upon him, that, 
during one of our few intervals of seriousness, he conjured 
me, by our friendship, if,-as he both felt and hoped, I 
survive him, not tolet unmerited censure settle upon 

but, while I sugrendered him up to condemnation 

where he deserved it, to vindicate him where. aspersed. 
How groundless wrongful were these apprehensions, 
the ae og which he so often predicted and sighed for 
us, unfortunately, but too soon to fy. So 

from: having to defend him against any such assailants, 

&n unworthy voice or two, from persons more injurious as 
4riends than as enemies, is all that I find raised in hostility 
to his name; while by few, I am inclined to think, would 
a amnesty over his grave be more readily and cor- 
by her, among whose numerous 
virtues a forgiving charity towards himself was the only 


sentences of the above extract are to us 
Ifthey mean any thing, they imply 
sneer at Campbell, and a compliment to Lady Byron, 
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that any friend of her husband ought to compliment. We 
shall have more to say on this subject next Saturday. 

In a letter to his publisher, Mr Murray, Lord Byron 
lays down the rules which he announces his intention to 
adhere to in prosecuting his studies. We shall entitle 
them 

BYRON’S RULES OF LITERARY CONDUCT. 
TO MR MURRAY. 
Ravenna, 24th Sept, 1821. 


*T have been thinking over our late correnpondencts and 
wish A. peaeents you the following articles for our future: 
« Istly. 


you shall write to ace Od arg pss of the 
health, wealth, and welfare of all friends; but of me (quoad 
mc) little or nothing. 

“2dly. That you shall send me ae gh take ng tooth- 
powder, tooth-brashes, or any such anti ntalgic or che- 
mical articles, as heretofore, ‘ad libitum,’ upon being reim- 
bursed for the same. 

“3dly. That you shall not send me. any modern, or (as 
they are called) new publications, in English, whatsoever, 
save and excepting any waitin prose or verse, of (or rea- 
sonably presumed to be of) Walter Scott, Crabbe, Moore, 
Campbell, Rogers, Gifford, Joanna Baillie, Trving (the 
American, ) Hogg, Wilson (Isle of Palms man,) or any 

ial single work of fancy which is thought to be of cov- 
siderable merit; Voyages and Travels, provided that they 
are neither in Greece, Spain, Asia Minor, Albania, nor Italy, 
will be welcome. Ha‘ travelled the countries mention 
I know that what is of them can convey nothing far- 
ther which I desire to know about them,— No other English 
works whatsoever. 

“ 4thly. That you send me no periodical works whatso- 
ever—no Edinburgh, Quarterly, Monthly, nor any review, 
mangnsing, or newspaper, English or foreign, of any descrip- 
tion. 

“5thly. That you send me no opinions whatsoever, either 
good, bad, or indifferent, of yourself, or your friends, .6r 
others, concerning any work, or works, of mine, past, pre- 
sent, ar to come, 

“6thly. That all negotiations in matters of business 
tween you and me pass through the medium of the Hon. 
Douglas Kinnaird, my friend and trustee, or Mr Hob- 
house, as ‘alter ego,’ and tantamount to myself during my 
absence—or presence. 

“ Some of these ronentnns may at first seem strange, but 
they are well founded. The quantity of trash I have rhea eg 
as books is incalculable, and neither amused nor ins' 4 
Reviews and magazines are at the best but ephemeral and 
superficial reading :—who thinks of the grand article of last 
year in any given Review ? In the next place, if they 
myself, they tend to increase egotism. If favourable, I do 
not deny that the praise clates, and if unfavourable, that the 
abuse irritates. The latter may conduct me to inflict a spe- 
cies of satire, which would neitlier do good to you nor to 

our friends: they may smile now, and so may you ; but if 

took you all in hand, it would not be difficult to cut you 
up like gourds. I did as much by as: powerful people at 
nineteen jen old, and I know little as re in three-and- 
thirty, which should prevent me from making all your ribs 
gridirons for your hearts, if such were my propensity ; but 
it is not; therefore let me hear none of your provocations. 
If any thing occurs so very gross as to require my notice, I 
shall hear of it from my legal friends, For the rest, | merely 
request to be left in ignorance. 

“The same applies to opinions, good, bad, indifferent, of 

érsons in conversation or cor dence. These donot 
interrupt, but they soil, the current of my mind. 1 am seri- 
sitive enough, but not till I am troubled ; and -here IT am 
beyond the touch of the short arms of literary England, 
except the few feelers of the polypus that crawl over the 
channels in the way of extract. 

« All these precautions in England would be useless ; the 
libeller or the flatterer would there reach me in spite of all ; 
but in Italy we know little of literary England, and think 
less, exeept what reaches us through some garbled and brief 
extract in some miserable te. For two years (exceptin 
two or three articles cut out and sent to you by the post) 
never read a newspaper which was not forced upon me 
some accident ; and know, upon the whole, as little of Eng- 
land as you do of Italy, and God knows that is little en " 
with em travels, kc. &c. &c. The English travellers 
know Italy as you know Guernsey ; how much is that ? 

“If any thing oecurs so yiolently gross or persofal as 


22 


requires notice, Mr Douglas Kinnaird will let me know ; | arguments. I believe she was 


bat of praise, I desire to hear nothing. 
“ You will say, ‘To what tends.all this?’ I will answer 
_ THAT ;—to keep my mind free and unbiassed by all paltry 
and nal irritabilities of praise or censure—to let my 
ius take its natural direction, while nat feelings are like 
the dead, who know nothing and feel nothing of all or aught 
that is said or done in their regard. 

« Tf you can observe these conditions, you will spare your- 
self and others some pain; let me not be worked upon to 
rise up ; for if I do, it will not be for a little. If you can- 

, not observe these conditions, we shall cease to be correspond- 
ents,—but not friends, for I shall always be gat ever and 
7 YRON. 

«P.S. I have taken these resolutions not from any irri- 
tation against you or yours ; but simply upon reflection that 
all reading, either praise or censure, of myself has done me 

“harm. When I was in Switzerland and Greece, I was out 
“of the way of hearing either, and how I wrote there /—In 
‘Italy I am out of the way of it too; but latterly, partly 
through my fault, and partly through your kindness in 
‘wishing to send me the newest and best periodical publica- 
tions, I have had a crowd of Reviews, &c., thrust upon me, 
“which have bored me with their jargon, of one kind or an- 
other, and taken off my attention from greater objects. You 
“have also sent me a parcel of trash of poetry, for no reason 
that I can conceive, unless to provoke me to write a new 
~¢ English Bards.’ Now this I wish to avoid ; forif ever I 
do, it will be a strong production ; and I desire peace as 
‘long as the fools will their nonsense out of my way.” 


Containing as this volume does, like its predecessor, 
_much more of the original letters and memoranda of 
Byron, than of Moore's more laboured and polished, but 
far feebler narrative, almost every page teems with ori- 
‘ginal and striking observations, and graphic and power- 
“ful sketches. What, for example, could be more perfect 
of its kind than the following rapid etching, betraying, 
- by a few strokes, the hand of a master ? 


BYRON’S ACCOUNT OF PINDEMONTE. 


_ To-day, Pindemonte, the celebrated poet of Verona, 
called on me ; he is a little thin man, with acute and plea- 
‘sing features ; his address good and gentle ; his appearance 
_altogether very philosophical ; his age about sixty, or more. 
He is one of their best going. I gave him Forsyth, as he 
P or reads rather, a little English, and will find there 
‘a favourable account of himself. e enquired after his old 
“Cruscan friends, Parsons, Greathead, Mrs Piozzi, and 
‘Merry, all of whom he had known in his youth. I gave 
him as bad an account of them as I could, answering, as 
the false ‘ Solomon Lob’ does to ‘ Totterton’ in the farce, 
“all gone dead,’ and d—d bya satire more than twenty 
years ago ; that the name of their extinguisher was Gifford ; 
_that they were but a sad set of scribes after all, and no great 
bans in so other way. He seemed, as was natural, very 
much pl with this account of his old acquaintances, 
and went away greatly gratified with that, and Mr For- 
th’s sententious paragraph of applause in his own (Pin- 
emonte’s) favour. After having been a little libertine in 
his youth, he is grown deyout, and takes prayers, and talks 
to himself, to keep off the devil; but for all that, he isa 
“very nice little old gentleman.” 


We subjoin a specimen of the manner in which Byron 
kept his diary. It places the very man before us: 


AN EXTRACT FROM BYRON’S DIARY. 
 Sketched the outline and Drams. Pers, of an intended 
pe al of Sardanapalus, which I have for some time 
tated. Took the names from Diodorus Siculas—I 
know the history of Sardanapalus, and have known it 
since I was twelve years old—and read over a passage in the 
ninth vol. octavo of Mitford’s Greece, where he rather 
indicates the memory of this last of the Assyrians. 

« Dined—news come—the Powers mean to war with the 
peoples. The intelligence seems positive—let it be so—they 

be beaten in the end. ‘The king-times are fast finish- 

ing. There will be blood shed like water, and tears like 

st ; but the beopee will conquer in the end. I shall not 
live to see it, but I foresee it. 

“T carried Teresa the Italian translation of Grillpavzer’s 
Sappho, which she promises to read. She quarrelled with 
me, because I said that love was not the /o/tiest theme for 
true tragedy ; and, having the advantage of her native lan- 
guage, and natural female eloquence, she overcame my fewer 
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right. I mast 
love into ‘Sardanapalus’ than I intended, I. 
course, if the times will allow me leisure. That i 
hardly be a peace-maker, i 


“« January 14, ¥ 
“ Turned over Seneca’s tragedies. Wrote the oj 
lines of the intended tragedy of Sardanapalus. Re 
some miles into the forest. Misty aud rainy. Retu 
dined—wrote some more of my tragedy. wl 
Read Diodorus Siculus—turned over Seneca, and se 
other books. Wrote some more of the tragedy. T 
glass of grog. After having ridden hard in rainy we 
and scribbled, and scribbled again, the spirits (at least m 
need a little exhilaration, and I don't like num now 
I used to do. So I have mixed a glass of strong v 
and single waters, which I shall now proceed to 
Therefore and thereunto I conclude this day’s diar’ 
“ The effect of all wines and spirits upon me is, 
ever, strange. It seftles, but it makes me sloomy—s ; : 
¥ a 


at the very moment of their effect, and not gay 
But it composes for a time, though sullenly, 


« January 15, 

“Weather fine. Received visit. Rode out in 
forest—fired pistols. Returned home—dined—dipped 
a volume of Mitford’s Greece—wrote part of a se 
* Sardanapalus.’ Went out—heard some music— 
some politics. More ministers from the other It 
powers fone to Congress. War seems certain—in that 
it will be a savage one. Talked over various impo 
a with one of the initiated. At ten and half retu 

me. 

“I have just thought of something odd. In the 
1814, Moore—‘ the poet’ par excellence, and he deserves 
and I were going together, in the same carriage, to d 
with Earl Grey, the Capo Politico of the remaining wh 
Murray, the magnificent—the illustrious publisher of 
name—had just sent mea Java Gazette, I know not 
or wherefore. Pulling it out, by way of curiosity, 
found it to contain a dispute—the said Java Gazet 
Moore’s merits and mine. I think, if I had been | 
that I could have saved them the trouble of di 0 
the subject. But there is fame for you at six-and-twe 
Alexander had conquered India at the same age; but 
doubt if he was disputed about, or his conquests compared 
with those of Indian Bacchus, at Java. a | 

“Tt was tt fame to be named with Moore; greater to 
be compared with him; greatest—pleasure, at Teast—to be 
with him ; and, = an odd coincidence, that we should — 
be dining together while they were quarrelling about t | 
beyond ‘the equinoctial line. 

“ Well, the same evening I met Lawrence the painter, 
and heard one of Earl Grey’s daughters—a fine, tall, spiri 
looking girl, with much of the patrician thorough-bred lov 
of her father, which I dote upon—play on the harp, so 
modestly and ingeniously, that she looked music. Well, 
would rather have had my talk with Lawrence—who or 
delightfully—and heard the girl, thon have had all the 
of Moore and me put together. ; 

“The only pleasure of fame is, that it paves the way to 

leasure ; and the more intellectual our pleasure, the better 
Jor the pleasure and for us too. It was, however, se 
able to have heard our fame before dinner, and a girl's harp 
after.” 


Several pieces of unpublished poetry, of great beauty 
and interest, are scattered throughout the volume. We 
have room for only the following stanzas ; 


STANZAS. 


“« Oh, talk not to me of a name great in story, 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory ; ; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty, 

Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 


“‘ What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is wrin- 
kled ? t 


’Tis but as a dead flower with May-dew besprinkled. 4 
Then away with all such from the head that is hoary! > 
What care I for the wreath that can only give glory ? 

> 
“ Oh, Fame! if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 
*T was less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 
Than to see the bright eyes of the dear One discover 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 


»- 


“ There chiefly I sought thee, there only I found thee ; 
Heer glance was the best of the rays that surround thee ; 
hen it sparkled o'er aught that was bright in my story, 
‘I knew it was love, and I felt it was glory.” 


Having now exerted ourselves, to the best of our ability, 
to take off the first edge of our readers’ curiosity, we shall 
return to this important work more methodically and 
argumentatively next week. 


eee? 


: 3 by the Ettrick Shepherd. Now first Collected. 
dinburgh. William Blackwood. 1831. 12mo. 
Havina been favoured with a copy of this work in 
ca we should have noticed it sooner, had our Christ- 
‘ New-Year’s- Day number contained reviews. We 
now hasten to introduce it to the acquaintance of our 
readers, fully satisfied that it will speedily acquire an ex- 
tensive and well-merited popularity. 
_ Having so recently taken occasion to speak of the Shep- 
herd’s peculiar talents, we shall not revert to the subject 
at present ; but, as the best mode of recommending the 
volume before us to the favour of our readers, we shall 
our columns with a few of its songs, together 
_ the graphic and characteristic notes with which 
shall begin with the first song in the volume. It 
of that spirit-stirring humour which the Scotch 
-are fond of mingling with their patriotism. The 
“Rotes which accompany it are curious and amusing: 
* fila DONALD MACDONALD. 
this song the first, not on account of any intrinsic merit 
4 —for there itranks rather low,—but merely because 
‘my first song, and exceedingly popular when it first appeared. 
it when a barefooted lad herding lambs on the Blackhouse 
‘utter indignation at the threatened invasion from France, 
. ‘it~had run through the Three Kingdoms, like fire set to 
ier, for ten or twelve years, no one ever knew or enquired who 
.—It is set to the old air, ‘ Woo'd an’ married an’ a.’ 
"& My name it is Donald Macdonald, 
co in the Heelands sae grand ; 
I hae follow’d our banner, and will do, 
Wherever my Maker has land. 
When rankit amang the blue bonnets, 
Nae danger can fear me ava; 
I ken that my brethren around me 
Are either to conquer or fa’. 
Brogues an’ brochin an’ a’, 
Brochin an’ brogues an’ a’ ; 
An’ is nae her very weel aff 
W7 her brogues an’ brochin an’ a’? 
a though we befriendit young Charlie ?— 
"9 To tell it I dinna think a ahiigy ™ 


‘vor lad, he cam to us but barely, 
‘d our mountains his hame, 


Wee 
(a 
i 


amang us, 
Wi him we had a’ gane away. ae 
Sword an’ buckler an’ a’, 
Backler an’ sword an’ a’; 
Now for G we'll encounter the devil, 
Wi sword an’ buckler an’ a’! 


“ Av’ O, I wad ly press him 
ae eere o’ the Ye retain ; 
For sh he gie up the possession, 
We'll soon hae to force them again. 
Than yield up an inch wi’ dishonour, 
sg nome it aor my Deen”? 
# aye ma’ on M*‘ 
Wi his es sara a’ in a row: 
Knees an’ elbows an’ a’, 
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and a turn of the road soon brought in si; 


of my own song of 
his omg: fa got iors and more into the spirit of the thing, and 
coming to the end, 


Wi’ rocks o’ the Nevis and Garny 

We'd rattle him off frae our shore, 

Or lull him asleep in a cairny, 

An’ sing him—Lochaber no more! 
Stanes an’ bullets an’ a’, 
Bullets an’ stanes an’ a’: 

We'll finish the Corsican callan 
Wi’ stanes an’ bullets an’ a’! 


* For the Gordon is good in a hurry, 
An’ Campbell is steel to the bane, 
An’ Grant, an’ M‘Kenzie, an’ Murray, 
An’ Cameron will hurkle to nane ; 

The Stuart is sturdy an’ loyal, 
An’ sae is M‘Leod an’ M‘Kay; 
An’ I, their gudebrither, M‘Donald, 
Shall ne'er be the last in the fray ! 
Brogues an’ brochin an’ a’, 
Brochin an’ brogues an’ a’ ; 
An’ up wi’ the bonny blue bonnet, 
The kilt an’ the feather an’ a’ !"« 


In a different strain, full of tenderness and simplicity, 
is the following beautiful little lyric : 


THE BROOM SAE GREEN 
«Is my greatest favourite at present,—probably because the air ic 
my own, as well as the verses ; for I find I have a particular facility 
in approving of such things. It is beautifully set by Bishop, in Gould- 
ing and D’Almaine’s Select Scottish Melodies. 


“Lang I sat by the broom sae green, 
An’ O, my heart was eerie ! 

For aye this strain was breathed within, 
Your laddie will no come near ye ! 

Lie still, thou wee bit fluttering thing, 

What means this weary wavering? 

Nae heart returns thy raptured spring, 
Your laddie will no come near ye ! 


« His leifu’ sang the robin sung 
On the bough that hang sae near me, 
Wi' tender grief my heart was wrung, 
For O, the strain was dreary ! 
The robin’s sang it couldnae be 
That gart the tear-drap blind my ee ; 
How ken’d the wee bird on the tree 
That my laddie wad no come near me? » 


“ The new-wean'd lamb on yonder lea 
It bleats out through the braken, 
The herried bird upon the tree 
Mourns o’er its nest forsaken ;— 
If they are wae, how weel may 1? 
Nae grief like mine aneath the sky, 
The lad I Joe he cares nae b 
Though my fond heart is breaking !” 


* «‘Tonce heard the above song sung in the theatre at Lancaster, 
when the singer substituted the following lines of his own for the 
last verse:— 

* For Jock Bull he is good in a hurry, 
And Sawney is steel to the bane, 
An’ wee Davie Welsh is a widdy, 
An’ Paddy will hurkle to nane: 
They'll a’ prove baith sturdy and loyal, 
Come dangers around them what may, 
An’ I, their gudebrither, M‘Donald, 
Shall ne’er be the last in the fray !" &c. 
It took exceedingly well, and was three times encored, and there 
was I sitting in the gallery, applauding as much as any body. My 
vanity prompted me to tell a oy Yorkshire manufacturer that 
night, that I was the author of the song. He laughed excessively at 
my assumption, and told the landlady that he took me for a half- 
crazed Scots pedlar. y 

«« Another anecdote concerning this song I may mention ; and Ido 
it with no little pride, as it is a proof of the popularity of Donald 
M‘Donald among a class, to inspire whom with devotion to the cause 
of their country was at that time a matter of no little consequence, 
Happening upon one occasion to be in a wood in Dumfries-shire, 
through which wood the highroad , L heard a voice singing ; 
ta soldier, hore cag 
» or returning to his regi- 
Reoraaned the 
lad proceeded wi 
= 


to be either:travelling home upon furlough 


» I di 
of my own song of Donald M'Donald. ‘As the 


* An’ up wi’ the bonny blue bonnet, 
The kilt an’ the feather an’ a’!'. 


: 


in the height of his enthusiasm, he hoisted his on the end of his 
staff, and danced it about triumphantly. 
a tree, and heard and saw all wi 


behind 


I 
t being observed.” 


(2h 
There is a delicate and touching pathos in the two last 
lines of the second verse of the above song : 


“ Flow ken’d the wee bird on the tree 
That my laddie wad no come near me ?” 


But the Shepherd's versatility is great; and -we are not 
aware of any species of Scotch song in whieh he is not 
at home. Let us take, as our next example, “ The 
Women Fo’k,” a ballad we have heard him sing a*hun- 
dred times, with all a bard's enthusiasm, in the presence 
of many a fair and smiling damsel ; and heartily do we 
agree with him ‘in declaring that no one else will.ever 
sing it so well again : 
« ‘THE WOMEN Fo'K. 

“ The air of this song is my own. It was first set to music by 
Heather, and most beautifully set too, It was afterwards set 
Dewar, whether with the same accompaniments ornot, I have forgot. 
It is my own favourite humorous song, when forced to sing by ladies 
against my will, Which too frequently happens; and, notwithstand- 

my wood-notes wild, nit nares be sung 1 qe ee aan — 
theair, see the Border Garlan 
« Osairly may I rue si day 
mi aoe mon the women $ 


Fag. ope why. = 

e t or. peace ry 

They hae pl my heart an’ pleased my ee, 
Th teased an’ flatter’d me at will, 

But aye, for a’ their witcherye, 
The'pawky things I loe them still. 


O the women fo’k ! O the women fo'k ! 
“ fata they hae been the wreck o* me; 


Cad ’ the women fo’k, 
ie ey winna let a body be ! 


“ T hae th t an’ thought, but darena tell, 
I've them’ wi’ a’ my skill, 
ge tried gato to Uke thers il 
in to like them ill. 
Wha sairest strives, will sairest rue, 
Td what nae man can ; 
‘When what man can do, 
et go a Det where he began. 
the women fo’k, &c. 


hte hae gentle forms an’ meet, 
A aa half a look may see; 
An” u’ airs, an’ faces sweet, 
An’ waving curls aboon the bree ; 
as rg’ as eat dot ee ing Yose-bud, — 
n’ e@n sae pa’ right, an’ rare, 
Wad lure the psa? frae the cludd— 
But, laddie, seek to ken nae mair ! 
0 the women fo’k, &c. 


- “« Ever but this night, nae farther gane, 
d ‘The date is neither lost nor lang, 
* I tak ye witness ilka ane, 
How fell they fought an’ fairly dang. 
Their point they've carried right or wrang, 
Without a reason, rhyme, or law, ‘ 
An’ forced a man to sing a sang, 
‘That.ne’er could sing a verse ava. = © 
O the women fo’k ! O the women fo’k ! 
Ph hae been the wreck o mie ; 


the women fo’k, 
a et Sad winna let a body be.” 

Our friend the Shepherd is not very: well pleased, 
it appears, with Mr Moore, whom he flatly accuses of 
jealousy ; and, we must confess, with some show of reason, 

when we find that the agreeable author of the “ Natioval 
Melodies” refused to sanction the publication of a song 
like the following : 


’ 


; THE MINSTREL ROY 
“ Was written as a per contra to Mr Moore's song to the same air. 
But either he or his publishers, or both, set up their birses, and caused 
. and a great many moré to be cancelled,—the most ridiculous of all 
ings, in my opinion, I ever kuew. It was manifestly because they 
hema Let them take that! as Gideon Laidlaw 
Ww 


said when the man ho had cheated here 
"©The Minstrel Boy to the glen is gone, 
In its deepest you'll = him, 
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Where echoes sing to eeninane _ war 

es — tance pH bare vas >" 
e sings of nature all in 
Of sweets that round ben pete, 

Of mountain heath and moorland thyme, 
And trifles that tell the lover. 


«“ How — sweet is the minstrel’s lay, 
Through cliffs and wild woods ringing, 
For, ah! there is love to beacon his way, 
And hope in the song he’s singing! 
The bard may indite, and the minstre} sing, 2, 
And maidens may chorus it rarely ; 
But unless there be love in that heart within, ie 
The ditty will charm but sparely.” : 


This is different from Moore’s “ Minstrel Boy,” but 
it is scarcely inferior. Our readers will peruse the fol- 
lowing with interest : 


0, WEEL BEFA’ THE MAIDEN GAY. 


«« This song was written at Elleray, Mr Wilson’s seat in 
land, where a number of my very best things were written. 
was asystem of competition went on there, the most d Hf 
Lever engaged in, Mr Wilyon and I bad » Queen's Wake om 
day—a fair set-to who should write the best poem between 
and dinner, and, if I am any judge, these friendly compe 
duced several of our best poems, if not the best ever 
same subjects before. Mr Wilson, as well as Southey 
worth, had allof them a way of singing out their poet 
sonorous. key, which was very impressive, but 
Wilson, at that period, composed all his poetry, by go 
that sounding strain; and in our daily conepeitions a 
rooms ‘were not immediately adjoining, I always overh 
progress he was making. When he came upon any grand 
Opened. upon it full-swell, with all the energy of a fine fox-ho 
ahot trail. If I heard many of these vehement rations, 
weakened my hands and discouraged my heart, and I of ‘ 
myself, ‘ Gudefaith, it’s a’ ower wi? me for this day!” 
went over the poems together in the evening, I was. 
to learn what parts of the poem had excited the sublime b : 
which I had heard at a distance, but he never could tell me. nies 

«* There was another symptom. When we met at dil 
Mr Wilson had not been successful in pleasing himself, be wa: 
perate sulky for a while, though he never once ; 
up, and making the most of the subject. I val 
than we had in comparing these poems. How ch 
out for the merits of hisown! But Mrs Wilson general 
my side, noniinally at least. I wrote the « Ode to. Suj 
there, which, to give Mr Wilson justice, he approved o 
equivocally. He wrote ‘* The Ship of the Desert" aga’ 
thing of far greater splendour, but execedingly extravagant. — 
wise wrote ‘ The Stranger” and ‘¢ Isabelle” there, both to b 
in the Poetic Mirror; and I know some of the poste dist Ms Wi 
son wrote against these too, if I were at liberty to tell. 
wrote that day on which I composed the following song, ' 
song, but.a little poem in his best style, What with 
ing the mountains, driving with Bob to all the fine se 
with poets and great men, jymnastics (as Wilson spells 
Noctes), and going to tell our friends that we were aks 
dine with ne Ty were halcyon days, which we 8! 
again! 


poor apts 
2} tha 
es er 


» 


QO, “nl befa’ the maiden gay, 
In bottage, bught, or penn, 
An’ weel befa’ the bonny May . 

That wons in yonder glen, 
Wha loes the modest truth sae weel, 
Wha’s aye sae kind, an’ aye sae ; 
An’ pure as blooming asphodel 
Amang sae mony ceenl 
O, weel bela’ the bonny thing 
‘That wons in yonder glen 


“Tis om to hear the music float 
Along the gloaming lea; 

Tis swéet to hear psy blackbird’s note 
Come pealing frae the tree ; 

To see the lambkin’s lightsome race— 

The speckled kid in wanton chase— _ 

‘The young deer cower in lonely place, 
Deep in her flowing den ; 

But sweeter far the bonny face 
That smiles in yonder glen ! 


Oe had it no’ a 
O’ maiden’s virgin flame, 


Dear beauty never had been known, 
An’ never had a name ; 

But aye sin’ that dear thing o’ blame 

Was modell’d by an angel's frame, 

The power o” beauty reigns supreme 
O'er a’ the sons o’ men ; 

Bat deadliest far the sacred flame 
Burns in a lonely glen! 


| « There's beauty in the violet’s vest— 
There's hinney in the haw— 
‘There's dew within the rose’s breast, 
The sweetest o’ them a’. 
1s Phe sun will rise an’ set again, 
An’ lave wi’ b gowd the main— 
The rainbow bend outower the plain, 
Sae lovely to the ken ; 
.* But lovelier far my bonny thing 
wons in yonder glen !” 


.We have room for only one more song. It is one 


Uinthe langesgs pathos, is not surpassed by any other 
: 


deeply, that f composed the following verses in his character. 
composed) an’ air for it, which I thought adapted to the 
Itis finely set by Bishop, in his Select Melodies. 


‘ou bid this heart be blithe, 

e this heart can never be? 
T've lost the jewel from my crown— 

Look round our circle, and you'll see 

' That there is ane out 0’ the ring 

. Who never can forgotten be— 
by, there’s a blank at my right hand, 

P ne'er can be made up to me! 


“*Tis said as water wears the rock, 
“That time wears out the deepest line ; 
Té may be true wi’ hearts enow, 
_ But never can apply to mine. 
' Por I have learn’d to know and feel— 
: should be— 


thing should ne’er repine, 
q Bat to the Su e decree ; 
© ~ ¥et, oh! the blank at my right hand 
‘never be made up to me!” 
"We could ‘go’ on multiplying quotations of a similar 
Kind for a long while, but ex pede Herculem. This vo- 


Iome of Songs carinot fail to find its way over the whole 
country; and’on the shelves of many a library—in the 
Tees of many a lowly window—on the top of many 
an chest of drawers, it will take its place side 
by side with the Poems of Burns. 


eECCCCooo"""=== 


A Neo’ Gazettecr of Scotland. By Robert Chambers, 
| Author of the “ Picture of Scotland,” and William 
Chambers, Author of the “ Book of Scotland.” Nos. 
-Lmé@ I. Edinburgh. Thomas Ireland. 183]. 


. Tats is a very neat, a very useful, and a very amusing 
work. The typography is good—the different articles 
are, in general, amusing and well'written ;—and, as a book 
Gf reference, it is of great value. All our readers have, 
Without doubt, experienced the teazing sensation attend- 
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|a restless and feverish curiosity hereby excited, and along 
| with it a painful degree of shame, that we should not 
| know places to which we are so closely bound. For all 
such evils which flesh is heir to, the Gazetteer of Messrs 
Chambers is a sovereign and infallible remedy. It shall 
henceforth, (that is, as soon as it is completed,) neatly 
bound, occapy @ constant place upon our table. We 
should as soon think of displacing the Edinburgh Alma~ 
nack, or the Rhyming Dictionary. In short, we do not 
know how we got on without it before, but we are certain’ 
we cannot now dispense withit. Itis like tea and potatoes, 
which our stupid ancestors never seem to have discovered’ 
that they wanted ; but what a life were this if they should’ 
now be taken from us! 

The following dissertation upon the nature and origin 
of those tracts of country to which, in Scotland, the name 
of “ Carse” has been applied, is a fair specimen of the 
manner in which the work is executed: 


THE CARSES OF GOWRIE, STIRLING, FALKIRK, &c, 


“ Modern investigation, assisted by the light of seienve, 
has discovered what was long a matter of justifiable con- 
jecture, that these various carses, or flat stretclies of land, 
on the margins of great rivers, have been formed’ by the de~ 
position of alluvial matter, and gee ve 8A change of the 
watercourses. By the discovery of the bones of large ma- 
rine animals, imbedded many feet below the surface of the 
soil, it has been satisfactorily demonstrated that such places’ 
must have been at one period—and that an epoch long sab- 
sequent to the supposed general mixture at the deluge—’ 
within the flow of the sea. Some years ago, the perfect 
skeleton of a whale was found at Airthrie, in the Carse of 
Stirling, many miles from the sea, or the Firth of Forth, 
and a considerable distance from the present course of the 
river. Articles of artificial formation, such asanehors, have 
been from time-teitime exposed in the Carse of Falkitk, 
within the memory of men now alive; and many other cir~ 
cumstances prove that the whole of these two beautiful 
prairies have been gradually formed from the allavium of 
the adjacent stream. The nature of the soils of these 
two carses is probative of the t . The land is:generally 
a reddish, or at least a coloured stiff clay, capable of produ- 
cing certain kinds of crops in t abundance. The most 
remarkable changes in the phystgnomy of the country have’ 
been produced in the Carse of Gowrie and) Strathearn.’ 
Here the rivers Tay and Earn have doubtless altered their ' 
course, and circumscribed their limits ina number of ways. 
The traditions of the country people, although always sus- 
pieious, are generally worthy of some credit, especially when 

ocal appearances give them countenance. It is a common 
tradition, that the Tay, instead of forming the southern 
mein of the Carse of Gowrie, formerly bounded it on 
the north, running under the Sidlaw Hills ;:and it is re- 
lated that rings for the tying up of boats have been found 
attached to ‘tte rocks near the supposed obsolete course. 
The usual tale is, that the Tay turned off from its present 
course about two miles below Perth, and, making the cir- 
cuit described, fell into the Firth, at the eastern extremity 
of the Carse; the Earn oceupied: by itself thechannel of 
the two (now) united rivers. They ran along all the way 
down the Carse, parallel to, and at no great distance from 
each other, winding round, and almost isolating various 
rising grounds which lay between them, and which, from 
that circumstance, were called Jnches, or islands, as Inchira, 
Meginch, Inchmartin; Inchmichael, Inchture, and others. 
A countryman, having drawn a furrow with his plougli 
from the Tay along a low field which he wished to irri+ 
gate, caused the whole river to take this direction, and to’ 
flow into the course of the Earn, leaving its: former chati+ 
nel bare, and detracting from: the Inclies their. pristine 
insular character. Another result has been, that the 
Tay now appears to'flow into the Earn asa tributary, ilr- 
stead of sustaining its real character asa nay ihd 
and me eae we as this story may appear, it is borne partly 
out by local facts: It.is the opinion of the present writers 
that the whole of that-district of country, or space forming 
the beds of the Tay and Earn, with the carses on theit 
banks, from that part of the Tay where it becomes shallow, 
a,few miles above Dundee, to the eminences which. bound 
the Carse of Strathearn on the west, was, atan early period, 
one immense lagoon, or jungle, such as is now seen on the 
continent of wherein was a trackless labyrinth of 
watercourses, pools, brushwood, and forest trees. How 
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or when the aboriginal forest disappeared, or the waters of 
the swamp betook themselves to defined channels, are ques- 
tions which no writer can answer. It is only a matter of 
certainty that the country continued in a condition far 
from reclaimed after the land became inhabited, because the 
etymologies of the names of places now in use are signifi- 
cant of the original nature of their respective localities. By 
these names we further discover that the district was the 
habitation of beasts of prey and animals of the chase. 
Boars, wolves, and foxes, ed such a deduction, must have 
heen the common inhabitants of the thickets and wilds. It 
has been shown by the ingenious naturalist, the Rev. Dr 
Fleming of Flisk, that what is now the bed of the Tay was 
once a forest, and this is proved by the discovery of the roots 
of trees, sti!l in theig natural position, within low water- 
mark ; immense beds of clay, full of the leaves of fresh- 
water plants; also beds of pres containing hazel nuts in 
#reat quantities ; deposits of shell-marl, and other remains 
equally significant. The process of forming dry arable 
Jand, out of the sludge of a shallow river, easily diverted 
from its course, has been pursued, first by Nature, and, in 
the second place, by Art. The cause of the windings or 
links of the Forth may be referred to a something so tri- 
fling, that it is hardly worthy of belief. The fall of a tree 
has sent a stream in a new direction; the slight opposition 
offered by the edge of a stone, has directed the water into 
an opposite course. On a smaller scale, the whole opera- 
tion may be seen in the case of arivulet meandering through 
the bottom of a meadow. The growth of the land is like- 
wise of no difficult solution. The grounds of the carse are 
the deposition of particles of earthy matter, washed down 
hy the floods from the upper country, mingled with the re- 
siduum of forest trees and decayed vegetables. It is interest- 
ing to view the spectacle of the reclaiming of land from the 
Tay, nowin operation, at the instance of both nature and art. 
This and fine riveris constantly bringing down fromthe 
recesses of the Highlands, an infinitude of particles of sand 
or other matter, individually so small, that they cannot be 
seen by the naked eye, and whose presaace is only known 
hy the colour they infuse in the water. | These particles are 
not carried out to sea. They are arrested by the tides 
opposite the carse ground above noticed, and, sinking to the 
bottom, they im: tibly form a fine species of mire. In 
the course of time, ‘this mire rises to the surface of the 
estuary. It is first left dry at ordinary high tides, and 
next becomes visible at the height of spring tides. Fora 
very long while, it forms merely long reaches at low 
water, and at these ebbs of the tide, a person might, from 
appearances, be of opinion, that he could walk across the 
of the estuary with little difficulty. Floods and high 
impetuous tides at last drift so much matter on these rising 
reaches and half-formed islets, that they remain, at all times, 
above water, and finally, by the action of the winds in 
blowing thither the seeds of ‘plants, or by other causes be- 
yond the reach of human discovery, the land so formed is 
covered with a rich herbage, shrubs, plants of a various 
nature, and even trees. In the bed of the Tay there have 
yisen, in this manner, Grange Island, Rhind Island, 
Cairney Islands, Carpow Island, Chisbinny Island, and 
Mugdrum Island, and perhaps these islands ma » ata 
future day, be joined to each other, or to the mainiand on 
one side, so as to offer a complete specimen, in modern 
times, of the way in which the great body of the carses have 
sprung into existence. The ingenuity and wisdom of man 
ae hastening, though not with a very creditable rapidity, 
the extension of the dry land on the banks of the Tay, and 
gradually diminishing the unprofitable breadth of its chan- 
nel. The work of creation is going on chiefly upon the 
Fife side, a short way below Newburgh. Rude piers or 
dikes are run out from the shore, to the length of a few 
yards, at certain distances from each other, and at ever 
flux of the tide, a small portion of the mire is left betwixt 
them. Little by little, the margin of the land is protruded 
farther and farther into the water, and when it has reached 
the outer termination of the dikes, additional projections 
are made, and the same result follows of an increase of land. 
In this way many flat fertile fields have been added to this 
rtion of Fife; and, ju ug from a superficial calculation, 
t would seem to be no difficult matter to hem in the Tay to 
a narrow deep channel en the Perthshire side, thereby not 
only incveasing the quantity of productive land to a vast 
amount, but doing much for the benefit of navigation. An 
old writer on this part of Scotland, relates a circumstance, 
significant of the former maritime condition of Strathearn, 
and the superstitious feelings of the people. In this district, 


Y| tempting to sweep away the established principles and 


between a Earn and - Ochils on the 
an elevation which receives popula: designataae 
nave, a word, .in all likelihood, deduced from Terre 
for the very good reason, that the hillock has the 
shape and appearance of a ship turned upside down. 
seems, in fact, as if a ship had been laid on the ground with 
its keel uppermost, and then, by the caprice of an enchanter, 
changed to earth, with a coating of fine grees; Thea 
bouring inhabitants are not decidedly of opinion that 
nave was ever a ship, which, like vessels, sailed 
upon the sea ; but they are firmly of belief that, whetheran 
enchanted ship or not, there is something uncanny 
and that it is under the special care of su 
Tosupport such a position, they give the following tradition- 
ary story :—Many years ago, a poor man in the Te 
quired a few divots or turfs, to lay upon the ‘ 
cottage, and having often remarked the beauty and 
of the sward of Ternaye, he resolved, whatever might come 
of it, to cast from its surface the quantity of divets he re 
quired. Proceeding, therefore, with a spade suitable to his 
purpose, he soon arrived by the side of the hillock and com- 
menced operations. But it is said thathe got no morethan” 
one incision made with impunity. From the opening be 
neath his spade, there issued the figure of an old man, dressed 
in the fashion of ‘ane auncient mariner,’ who, with violent 
gesticulations, motioned him to e, and forbade him 
ever again to attempt to injure the sides of his vessel, . 
a deadly penalty, and having done so, instantly disappeared 
within the opening of the half-lifted turf. . It need. scarcely 
be added, that the divot-caster required no second 

He withdrew his spade in a qualm of terror and awe; . 
having come home and mentioned the circumstance to his 
neighbours, from that day to this (continues the relater of 
the story) no person in the parish, be the condition of the 
‘rigging’ what it may, has molested the enchanted ship, or 
rufiled the beauty of its verdant covering.” 

The reader will find, in another department of our 
Journal, some remarks, by a valued nt, upon 
the article “‘,St Andrews,” in the Gazetteer. Into this 
controversy we do not propose to enter at present. We 
hold with Sir Roger de Coverley—that much may be said 
on both sides, We have it in contemplation, also, t 
enter at large upon the discussion of our Scotch Univer 
sity system ere long. This, however, we may remark, 
that it would be putting a work.of this kind ta too se 
vere a test,.to pass every article, seriatim, under the 
review of a person who possessed peculiar, and- 
exclusive, sources of information respecting the 
described in it. : ’ 


—_—_———— 


The Westminster Review. No. XX VII. January, 1831. 
London. Robert Hewerd. 

The New Monthly Magazine. No. CXXI. January, 
1831. London. Colburn and Bentley. 

The Aberdeen Magazine. No. I. January, 1831. Aber 
deen. Lewis Smith, Ae 


Tue present number of the Westminster Review is very 
political, but in these times this must be the natural ten-. 
dency of all the larger periodicals. The Westminster isof 
course democratical, and to a degree which, to us, albeit 
we have nothing to do with politics, is somewhat de trop. 
At the present moment, when we see old constitutions 
breaking up all around us, and when what the Solicitor= 
General calls the “despotism of public opinion,”: is at-. 


maxims of centuries, we cannot help thinking that a noble 
opportunity offers itself to those who are disposed to de- 
fend, not bigotedly, but with firmness and jadgment, the 
institutions of their ancestors. “ Public opinion” mast of 
course have its way ; but public opinion is one thing, and 
the opinions of the people—of the mob—are another. In 
every well-governed state, the great body of the popula- 
tion has hitherto allowed itself to be regulated by the 
enlightened few ; but the spirit of these latter days seems 
to inculcate the belief, that physical strength implies 
moral right—a false and dangerous doctrine. A sh : 
crew are at all times much stronger than their officers, 


‘but what Segeenen of the ship hen: see crew mutinies ? 
"The eommander of an army is, in point of physical 
* strength, as one to forty thousand ; but cut off the com- 
' mander, and the army becomes immediately a disorgan- 
mass, These*are truisms; but they are truisms 


_— the writers in the Westminster Review seem dis- 
to forget. The articles in the Number before us on 
: Defensive Force possessed by any People—on the 
-Insurrection—on Machine-Breaking—on the 
Mente, Representation of Scotland—on the Wel- 
Administration—on European Revolution—and, 
above all, on the character of George IV., have a strong 
tendency to support the despotisin of public opinion, 
understanding by public opinion the opinion of the nume- 
not the intellectual, majority. The article, in parti- 
the character of George IV. appears to us to 
unqualified disapprobation. The Westminster 
hates kings, and therefore glories in attacking a 
mg, in dragging his remains from the tomb, and 
them with every ignominy which the malevo- 
the writer can suggest. Now, seeing that our 
native country has existed as a country at all, 
a long and almost uninterrupted line of kings, we 
ngs, and, though not blind to their errors, we 
not recklessly heap a load of obloquy upon their 
To 
ru 
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We argue not. for the “ divinity that doth 
ng ;” but because we would wish to respect our- 
and the laws which we ourselves have made, we 
wish to respect the person of our living, and the 
of our dead, monarch, The article on the Par- 
of Scotland is ably and power- 
* fully written, but the nature of the reform which it sug- 
gests, we consider to be of much too levelling a description. 

| As to the literary contents of this Number, by far the 
best article is on Webster's American Dictionary, and 
the next ison Lesson’s Natural History of Man. ° The 
‘appear to us somewhat flimsy, especially the 
reviews of the Heiress of Bruges, Maxwell, the Life of 
Bruce, and Basil Barrington. The article on Tennyson’s 
Poems is showily written, but contains one of the most 
pufts of a small and rather mediocre volume 

that we ever remember to have seen. 

We notice the New Monthly Magazine at present, prin- 
dipally with the view of informing our readers of a change 
which has taken place in its editorship. A literary 
Maga- 


i 
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the £600 a-year Colburn paid him. 
installed sole editor, to the benefit, I have no doubt, of the 
Magazine, if we are to judge by the January Number, 
Which is admirable. The point on which the separation 
took place between Colburn and Campbell, at least the 


immediate was the insertion of portraits in the 
New ‘5 which, the ex-editor obstinately resisted, 
and chose rather to resign than yield. The January 


Number has a portrait of Scott, with a memoir by Allan 
Campbell, I understand, has written a 
farewell to Col! , in which he alludes to the 
that has subsisted between them, and de- 
letter may be shown to the publis 
» He mentions in it that he now intends to 
having given up his house in Scotland 
ts; and that as to the design 
of establishing another magazine, he has 
Is not this an inglorious end of 
pbell?” In reply to this question, we do 
ager be an end of Campbell merely 
ven up the magazine ; on the contrary, 
time more at his own disposal, why 
not once more come before the world in his 


si es ‘But; leaving this question, we think it 
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right to say that we agree with our parrédpendallt in 
thinking it more than probable that the New Monthly will 
now go on with increased spirit and success. Campbell 
has long slept over it, and the consequence was, that it 
became dull and monotonous. From Mr Hall’s exten- 
sive literary connexions, and the determination he has 
already evinced to infuse freshness and novelty into his 
periodical, we augur very favourably. The present Num- 
ber displays much talent, and though the introduction of 
portraits is an evident imitation of Fraser, and therefore 
objectionable, yet if all the engravings be as good as that 
of the bust of Sir Walter Scott, which commences the, 
series, they cannot fail to form an @tditional attraction. 
We entertain towards the Magazine and its conductors, 
every good feeling. 

Thé first number of the Aberdeen Magazine is highly 
creditable to the good town. The article on Demonology 
is excellent. Former experience is against the success of 
any provincial Magazine in Scotland; bat we shall see 
whether the conductors of the present publication can 
make an exception for themselves. 


Songs of Solitude. By William Bennet, Author of 
“ Pictures of Scottish Scenes and Character,” &c. &c. 
Glasgow. W. R. M‘Phun. 1831. 12mo. Pp. 264. 


Mr Beyyer is evidently an amiable man, and he Is 
an agreeable writer. Both his prose and poetry contain 
many sentiments that reflect credit on his heart, and 
indicate a lively and healthy imagination. Circumstances 
prevent us from speaking at greater length of the volume, 
now before us; but, as a specimen of the contents, we 
subjoin the follo sketch, which we think one of the 
most successful in the book : 


THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


« The room I enter’d where I oft before 
Had met my young unwedded friend. 

There sat, 
Plying her needle with a housewife’s care, 
Beside the cradle of her infant child, 
She whose dear name my friend had oft reveal'd, . 
When in our hours of confidence, we tsed 
To talk of those we loved. 

The self-restraint : ‘ 

And distant coyness of the youthful maid, 
In her were soften’d now—though cherish’d still, 
With charms of sweeter and more winning kind. 
In loose and ful negligence her robes . 
Flow’d round her airy form: her beauteous brow, 
O'er whose clear cami care had never cast 
One darkening shadow, half-conceal’d, shone forth 
Through many a raven tress ‘that o’er it waved 
In loose and playful wildness: In her mien 
The softness of the rose, when newly blown, 
Seem'd blended still with half its budding pride ; 3 


« And O! when o'er her cheelea trace of thought” Ny 
Stole, like the wafture of a spirit’s wing, 
How deep, how placid, and how holy, seem’ seem’d 
The sentiment it shadow'd ! 
’T was, I knew, 
Some tender calling back of pleasures gone, 
Some fond concernment for her husband’s sake, 
Or hope or wish for the dear pledge that lay— 
The image of its father !—slumbering on 
Beneath her watchful care. _How calm it slept ! 


re). How sweetly o’er its seraph face were playing 


The smiles of stainless innocence! It seem’d 
Dreaming of that bright world from whence it came, 
As if not yet its spirit had taken leave 

Of heaven’s beatitude, and journey’d forth 

On life’s dark pilgrimage 


While dropt her listless. hand,.now fix'd became 
Upon the beauteous vision, The full tear, 
That fell unconscious—the soul-utter’d prayer, 
And look of deep-felt ecstasy—declared 

Her yearning tenderness and boundless joy. . 


me mother's eye, 


drew— 
Partner of him whom as myself [ love! 


ie that bosom, where his image lives, 
Enshri and sacred, never less than now 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY JOURNAL.* 


S1x,—The high, and, upon the whole, merited 
which the Messrs Chambers haye acquired, as 
of the spirit and localities of Scotland, has directed the 
public eye with some eagerness towards the first m © 
of the above work. And as the starting note in mus 
regulates and characterises the tune, so the starting 
number may safely be considered not only as a first, but 
as a fair specimen of the whole. It is not the brick of 
the “ scholasticus,” but the pedestal of the column, In 


Could wish, like Satan on the tree of life, 

The Eden of thy happiness to blast |” 

To this we shall add a song, of which there are a great 
namber. The following is lively and natural ;: 


HOW PLEASANT TO THINK THAT MY BRIDAL Is NIGH. 
“« How t to think that my bridal is nigh, 
And the visions of bliss I’ve been dreaming on, 
Increase still in brightness the nearer my eye, 
Like clouds that the sun is gleaming on ! 
Ob! who could behold him—the wooer I prize, 
Nor love the pure spirit that speaks in his eyes! 
How haupy, we'll be in these of ties, 
That the light of our hope is beaming on! =~ 


« When join'd to bar he Spe no ill can betide, 

‘To sadden thé path we are moving In ; 

The world shall ever, with him by my side, 
Appear but a scene for loving in. 

‘The keener the tempest, the nearer I'll 

To him, who will ward off, or lighten i 

And find in the sunshine, again when we go, 
That ‘twas but a scene for improving in.” 

We would caution Mr Bennet against the sin of being 
at times foo natural and simple, somewhat after the 
fashion of our friend Wordsworth. Thus, we have a 
“ Sonnet to Mrs M— of R— at her piano,” beginning, 


> “Wife of my friend, at thy piano sitting !” 
* In one of the songs, too, love is compared to.a pigeon, 
after the following fashion : 


« True love’s‘like a doo at the gloamin’, 
That dwallsin the wud her lane.’” 


Nor can we approve of the colloquial style of the fol- 


lowing : . 
« Oh yesterday's eve, 
I chanced. to ob dt 
My friend with a faipt™iden straying ;” 
nor of the concluding stanza of the same song, which 
runs | 


perused the present number with more than ordinary 
interest, and that, in recording my disappointment, I feel 
that | am discharging a duty not only to the public, and) 
im ular to the city and university of St Andrews,, 
ch forms one of the principal articles of the number— 
even to the authors themselves, who, being thus 
ly, but timeously admonished, may be more accurate: 
in their future statements and inferences. A Gazetteer,, 
to be useful, must be correct, otherwise it loses its very. 
character. “~ or 
It will scarcely, I dare say, be credited, that a persom 
of Mr Robert Chambers’s opportunities and pretensions 
can express himself in the following loose and inaccurate 
manner respecting an eyent of comparatively recent and’ 
well-ascertained notoriety in Scottish history. 
of Magus Muir, and of the death of Archbishop. 
he says, “ Five Covenanters, who had been concerned 
the assassination, were executed four months after on the 
spot.” Now, it is a matter of notoriety not only un~ 
doubted but unquestioned, that not one of these five un- 
fortunate individuals—with the'exception of Gullan, whe 
merely held their horses, and was executed elsewhere 
were ever even suspected, mach less convicted, of being 
| aecessary to the Bishop's death ; nay, has not this very 
| fact, the almost miraculous escape, namely, of all imme- 
diately concerned in the murder, been referred to by the 
| friends of the Covenanters again and again, as an evidence, 
| of the finger of God in the matter ? 
| Again, our author, speaking of the united College class= 
| rooms of St Andrews, observes, “‘ In the lower part of 
| the building, on the west side, is a long, damp: cellar, till 
| lately the chief lecturing room; at one end of which ig 
| exhibited a gaunt spectral pulpit, said to have been on one 
or more occasions used by the reformer Knox." Now 
| this “long damp cellar” is nothing more nor less tham 
| the public hall of the College, in which: principal, mastersy 
|and students, have been accustomed, till of late, to con= 
vene, on one or two public occasions, during. the session, 
and has never been made use of as a lecturing room, The 
gaunt spectral pulpit, which, seems to have affected Mr 
Chambers like a ghost,—had he given himself time to 
‘enquire, would have turned out to be the old arite-re- 
formation pulpit of the Town Church, andof course that! 
which our arch-reformer probably addressed the: 
on several occasions. But, proceeds our 
“the chapel of the institution, which bounds the 
Square next the street, is thatof St Salvador; and was! 
founded by the pious Bishop Kennedy. . This structure 
‘has not a parallel in Scotland. It is built-in aniexquisite 
Gothic style, and is of a light, elegant construction; ums 
fortunately, it has been allowed to go into the most-dise 


* He was lost by that look! 
The flower when. he took, 

He vow'd he should part with it never ; 
And this evening at tea, 

‘ _ I'd the pleasure to see 

It fresh in his window as ever.” 


These are little peculiarities of style which it would 
be well toamend. Nevertheless, we like the author of 
the “ Songs of Solitude.” 


The Burning Bush; or, Simple Stories illustrative ‘of 
God's Providential Care of the Church. By the Author 
of “ Early Recollections,” &c. Edinburgh. William 
Oliphant. 1831... 18mo., Pp. 180: 


‘Tuoucu perhaps a little too much tinged with Method- 
ism, this js nevertheless a book which may safely be put 
into the handy of the young, with tlie view of giving them 
some notion of the rise and progress of Christianity, 
of the trials which many persons have endured for 
sake. 


Maternal Duty ;, or, the History of the Armstrong Family. 
Interspersed with interesting’ Tales, related by a Mother 
to her Children. By a Lady. Glasgow. Atkinson 
and Ce 1881. 12mo.. Pp. 301. ; 


Tue authoress.of this little volume deprecates. criti- 
cism. It contains. many praiseworthy. lessons of religion 


: 
* In our character of independent journalists, we do not conceive 
ourselves entitled to refuse a ote al commun 
although we have always looked with a fr! ty eye ou the Manag 
, exertions Gf the Mcasrs: Cham bers. Should they think a: reply ne< 
to 
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graceful decay, so as to seem, at the present time, as if 
dropping to pieces.” Now, this unqualified statement is 
totally unfounded. Within little more than half a cen- 
tury, the roof of this elegant—but certainly by no means 
ight—building has been wholly renewed ; and within less 
than half that time, it has been repaired and new-mo- 
delled in the interior—in what may safely be denomi- 
nated a comfortable and even handsome style—for the 
accommodation of the students and congregation of the 


parish of St Leonard's. But this is not all,—in for a 
penny, in forapound! Our journalist proceeds :— It 
is nevertheless used as the chapel of the College, and as 


the | church of St Leonard’s—of which the principal 
of the College is ministerial incumbent.” And this aver- 
ment is made by a person who has seen. the new build- 
ings, erected this last. summer, and not yet completed—and 
who has, at the same time, not taken steps to inform 
, that the Principal of the united College has 
ceased to be ministerial incumbent for these five years 
past! But the head and front of the Messrs Chambers’ in- 
Sccuracy is yet tocome. “ The bursars,” continues our 
historian, “ are entertained at the expense of the Uni- 
versity, and eat together. A table is kept for ordinary 
dents, for which a board of about twelve guineas a- 
session is paid.” This is the very sublime of misrepre-. 
sentation,—not one word or clause of it being true. In 
the first place, no stadents ever dined-at the expense of 
the  bursars happening, by the foundation 
charter, to have.as good a right to their dinner, as the 
masters and principals have to theirs ; and, in the second 
place, for many years past this table has ceased to be 
spread, and a sum of'money, equivalent to this privilege, 
and yaaa the bursars, has been substituted. The 
system of boarding at the Coll and dining at its tabl 
has likewise long ceased. — ’ 
~ Having exerted his inventive faculties on the exterior 
and materiel of the united College, our author comes at 
last to the main point—the “cui bono” of all this ap- 
Paratus ; and on this head he makes use of the following 
+— Notwithstanding its transcendent quali- 
fications as a university town,—its delightful, retired 
situation,—the excellence of its society, and the cheapness 
of provisions, it is a matter of deep regret that the num- 
ber of students seldom averages more than 200. Such a 
striking fact leads to the conclusion, that there must be 
one acm bad in the system of education, worthy 
. oft revisal. The present extensive improve- 
ments now going forward, will be of noavailin restoring the 
_ character of the place, unless followed by an unscrupulous 
revision of that antiquated process of tuition, uader which 
the Scottish universities have long laboured, as under an 
incubas”” ‘Traly ‘the enlightened but uncolleged duumvi- 
tate who have made this statement, might have shown a 
little more anxiety to state facts than they here do. Were 
there no means of information within the walls of the Col- 
lege itself—no respectable and official persons at whom en- 
quiries could have been made—to prevent this blotched and 
deformed mass of misrepresentation and mistake? The 
character of the College—if we are to judge from the 
average of students for these Iast ten years—has already 
restored, as the average of students attending this 
university during this latter period, greatly 
enero’ as it does, not to 200, but to 260 
‘that of any period whatever in the history 
3 and if the system of education now pur- 
ued be uated, it is somewhat extraordinary, that 
‘under an enlightened age, its inefficiency has not, latterly 
in particular, been manifested by an average decline rather 
than am average increase of students! ‘To answer one 
assertion by another, though a common, is by no means a 
¢onyincing, method of conducting an argument ; but had 
r aut! taken the trouble to inform themselves of the 
of tuition pursued in the various classes of the 
College, and, after this investigation, brought forward and 
etly their objections, then.it had been possible 


to have submitted to conviction, or te have instituted a 
refutation ; but at present there is nothing tangible; cen 
sure is heaped from misapprehension, in so general and 
indefinite a form, as to do injury without affording any 
opportunity of preventing it. Thus situated, the College 
will probably he content. to appeal to the forthcoming 
report of the royal commission ; from which, I have good. 
grounds to know, it will appear, that in no college im 
Scotland is there more enlightened, laborious, and suc- 
cessful tuition than in that of St Andrews. 

Thus then we have made it appear, that this fraternal 
copartnery is not exempted from those errors, 


 Quos aut incuria fudet, 
Aut humana parum cavet natura;” 


and that the readers, but especially the purchasers, of their 
lucubrations, would do well to verify the accuracy of their 
statements from less questionable sources. For my own 
part, I have done my duty on this occasion not only to 
the public, but even to the authors themselves; and I 
take my leave of the subject at present, under the deter- 
mination to resume the task, which I have imposed upon 
myself, whenever I see occasion. I am, sir, &c. 
A Farenp to St AnpRews. 
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THE FINE ARTS IN EDINBURGH.—THE SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY — MARTIN’S FALL OF NINEVEH— 
GREENSHIELDS” STATUE OF ROBERT BURNS. 


Wer willingly give a place to the following Report of 
the Scottish Academy for the past year. It is a business- 
like and sensible document : 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


* Edinburgh, 10th November, 1830. 


“ In the conclusion of theirlast Report, the Council alluded 
to the union which had taken place between the original 
members of the Scottish Academy and twenty-four other 
artists, agreeably to an award of John Hope, Esquire, Bis 
Majesty’s Solicitor-General for Scotland, and Henry Cock. 
burn, Esquire, Advocate. 

-* The first meeting of the United Academy took place on 
the llth November last, when certain alterations. were pro- 
posed to be made on the Laws of the Academy, in a manner 
which appeared to a part of the members to be inconsistent 
with the terms of the award, The Council, however, aré 
happy to state, that at a subsequent general meeting, held 
on the 14th March last, these differences wete amicably and 
finally adjusted. t x : 

** The Council, in compliance with the instructions of 
the General Meeting, have had frequently under their consi 
deration, the most proper steps to be adopted in order to 
obtain more suitable Exhibition Rooms ; but they are unable 
as yet to point out any specific plan by which this desirable 
object may be attained; they have therefore rented the 
present rooms for another year, ’ 

“‘ The Council have the pleasure of stating, that Mr 
Etty’s second picture has arrived, and is, in every respect, 
a companion worthy of the: first. 

* The Council regret that they are unable to announce 
any new subscribers during the last year, and would earnestly 
urge op the Academy the necessity of using every effurt to 
procure a continuance of the support of the Patrons of Art. 

The receipts of last Exhibition amount to £670, 7s. 6d. 
Subscriptions from) Ordinary Members, £12, 12s. ; from 
Extraordinary Members, £52, 2s.., mene gross receipts 
of the year £735, 9s. 6d., while those of 1829.amounted te 
about £1000. This diminution, the Council hope, is to be 
regarded as only temporary ; but it demonstrates the neces- 
sity of leaving nothing undone within the power of the 
Academy to bring forward such Exhibitions as may secure 
the approbation and suppurt of the Public, 

* There is one subject to which the Council cannot refrain 
from adverting, as it is intimately connected with the best 
interests of the Academy. ‘It is obvious, that the Academy 
must, in a great measure, depend on its Exhibitions for pe- 
cuniary support, and that it will require the united efforts of 
the academicians to render these permanently attractive and 
profitable: the Council, therefore, trust that the mensbers 
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will uniformly adhere to the wise resolution ofa former ge- | it is intended to represent, it is creditable Q 
neral meeting. and confine their contributions in this city to | shields’ mastery over the chisel. 


the Academy alone, during the time that its exhibitions are 
open. 

mt The great object of the establishment of the Academy 
being the advancement and encouragement of Scottish art: 
and, as anecessary consequence, the benefit of its professors, 
the Council feel it to Le their duty to press on the attention 
of the members at large, the propriety of adopting such 
plans, and commencing such operations, as may be calcula- 
ted to lead to the gradual attainment of their ultimate views. 

hey would therefore suggest, that every effort should be 
made in order to procure permanent rooms in a central situ- 
ation, as without these ‘their exhibitions must be conducted 
under great disadvantages, and the works of art which they 
may gradually accumulate, be ia a great measure lost to 
those for whose benefit they are principally intended. 
© The Council conceive that the success of the Academy 
must ultimately depend upon rallying around it the risiny 
talent and genius of the cron in the different depart- 
ments ofart. In order to accomplish this, some advantages 
must be held out by the Academy to those who are entering 
on their career as artists, ‘I'he Council are of opinion that 
arrangements should be made, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, to afford instruction in the rudiments of art within the 
walls of the Academy, on such terms as may tend to foster 
andiencourage rising merit. 

“+The Council consider it unnecessary to enter further 
into detail at preseft ; itis sufficient that they have directed 
the attention of the Academy to subjects of the u:most im- 
seg on which its usefulness and stability must mainly 
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“Tt cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds of all, 
that the great work which has been undertaken and suc- 
cessfully commenced, will require the unremitted exertions 
of many years td bring it to a successful issue. 

“Tf, however, the Academy keep steadily in view the 
purposes contemplated in its formation, the Council feel 
perfectly assured that it will, at no distant period, occupy 
an honourable station among similar establishments, and 
will contribute not less to the credit and interest of its mem- 
bers, than to the advancement and reputation of the Fine 
Arts in Sco:land. GeorGe Watson, President.” 


We are glad to understand that the Exhibition to be 
opened in February, is likely to be one of the best we 
have yet had in Edinburgh, and that no pains have been 
spared to render it in all respects worthy of public patron- 
age. 
Martin’s picture of the Fall of Nineveh is at present 
exhibiting in the Calton Conyening Room. It strikes 
us as one of the very worst of all Martin’s pictures, and 
this is saying a good deal. It is little better than a great 
blotch, in which there is neither meaning, art, nor beauty. 
The first principle upon which all paintings ought to be 
founded—that of concentration, or of making the indi- 
vidual parts subservient to the grand design of the whole 
—is in general entirely lost sight of ‘by Martin, and in 
the present instance most especially. ‘The work is alla 
piece of huddle. ‘The black and red skies look like a 
mixture of Warren's blacking and brick-dust ; the build- 
ings and pillars are heaped together in most unearthly 
shapes and magnitudes; and the great dense masses of 
people, crammed into the middle distance, are nearly 
as preposterous as the figures which fill up the fore- 
ground, the drawing and colouring of which would 
disgrace the veriest tyro. We speak strongly ; but we 
do so because we are conscientiously of opinion that Mar- 
tin’s genius is a humbug; or, at best, that he is a man of 
one idea, with little or no knowledge of art, save in so 
far as regards perspective, and with no appreciation what- 
ever of the calm and beautiful sublimity of nature, unex- 
aggerated and unbedaubed. 

Greenshields’ statue of Robert Burns is clever enough. 
He does not give quite so much life to his figures as 
Thom does, but he has fully more delicate perceptions of 
form. The statue is after the portrait recently published 
by Messrs Constable and Co. Asa piece of sculpture, 
it is not to be spoken of at all, for it does not in the 
slightest degree come within the high and oe of 
that art; bat as.a likeness in stone of the 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. aa m, 
Monday, January 3, 1831. 
Dr Horr in the Chair. 


Present,—Professors Russel, Ho Christison, a 
Graham; Drs Gregory, Campbell, Gordon, Lee cw 
Lagan, Borthwick, Kuox, Ainslie, Bougou; Captain 
Hunter; Messrs Skene, Robinson, Neill, Jardine, 
Stevenson, &c. et nae 


Dn Curistison read a communication from Dr Dunear 
of a series of experiments made bya gentleman to reli 
supposed aneurism of the pulmonary artery, p cu 
the injection into the chest of a quantity of air, with 
ments on the documents, by Dr Duncan. The tube a 
peed by which the air was injected were exhibited to the 

iety. 

A paper was read from Dr Berry, containing a 4 
sae of the monsoons of theta peienaias ; 
reading of the latter part of this paper was delayed 3 


future meeting. . 


—_—_—_—_————_—__—_ 
THE LONDON DRAMA, 


Regent's Park, London, _ 
Jan. 3, 1831. 
Mosr deeply do we regret, and as deeply will the 
thousand readers of the Eninsurcn Lirerary Jow: 
sympathise in our disappointment, that we have 
now leisure to enter upon a disquisition into the cau 
of the decline and fall of modern Pantomime; and tl 
having ascertained the real grounds of the eyil, at « 
prescribe a remedy. Whether the march of intel) 
have not yet marched in that direction; or whether, t 
preserve Philosopher Square's “moral fitness of things, 
the avowed degeneracy of the age have extended | ! ; 
the concocters of Pantomimes, we cannot (alas! the 
the pity) now pause to enquire. We can assert A 
that these things are so; that “the days which made. 
our annals bright” with the by-gone glories of “ Mother. 
Goose” and “ Harlequin’s Almanack,” seem fled for ever: 
and recollecting this, . 


' 


“ We cannot but remember such things were, 
And were most dear to us !” . 


The Pantomimes of the present season are not onlya © 


step lower in the scale of excellence to those of last year, — 
but the Drury Lane exhibition is positively a very trifle, / 
the introduction at least, better than that. of Covent 
Garden, though bad is the best, and those of some of the 
minor houses are far preferable to either. Mr Farley 
must surely be in his dotage; his opening story is nel-. 
ther well chosen, nor well made out, and Power's talents. — 
in Rhadamisthus O’Mullingar (for the name has . 
changed since we wrote last) are completely own 
away. Rubbing Pantaloon’s back a la singeing — 
whose real name, we may take this opportunity of in- 
forming our friends, is O’Driscoll—“ Heaven save the 
mark !”—and the loss of that most “ splendid annual” 
the Lord Mayor’s show in a dense fog, are the most ” 
pable hits in the piece. In fact, we can praise no ey 
unreservedly but the scenery, and most of that, - 
cularly the Giant’s Causeway, O’Roork’s Castle, . the 
Menai Bridge, and the intended Guildball, Festival, by 
Grieve; and the Lakes of Killarney, and two other Irish, , 
Lakes by Roberts, are sufficiently excellent to atone for — 
all the defects of the authorship ; and higher praise it 
impossible to give them. 

On Saturday night last, however, Mr Power x 


. 
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last appearance in Pantomime, to be succeeded weg phors are such as we scarcely ever met afore, yet when 
ig by Mr Keeley, as “ Geoffrey Chitterlings, after- | eloquence like this is unattractive, where shall unassu-’ 
Harlequin fat,” which we feel assured must be an | ming merit look for recom pense ? 


ement, and will, with the consequent alterations, Peregrine Somerset, 
probably tarn the scale in favour of Covent Garden. 
The Drury Lane drollery we have already stated to be = 
rf direct plagiarism. Its opening scenes are, or, perhaps THE EDINBURGH DRAMA. 


bwe sliould say, were, certainly a little better, because they 
igre rather less unintelligible, and far more humorous, than We have nothing to record this week but two disap- 
those of its rival. The loves of the immortal “ Black- | pointments: Ist, That Mr Jones's indisposition has pre- 
_ eyed Susan” and her “ sweet William” are very clever- | vented his appearance ; and, 2d, That. Miss Jarman's 
and laughably burlesqued; though, for the soul of us, | leave of absence was extended till: Monday next. The 
cannot understand the joke of having two Columbines, | performances in consequence have been dull enough. ' 
are decidedly of opinion that Harlequin in the | Deprived of Miss Jarman and Jones, the manager has to 
of Mr Howell is liable to an indictment for | trust principally to opera, and opera can scarcely be ex- 
y! The tricks are not only stupid, but they are | pected to succeed with a first male singer who sings 
very antique, as well as “ few and far between,” and | about as feelingly as a wooden clock. ‘Che manager 
scenery only can we eulogise, and even this not | should never have trasted to opera at all, and if he did, 
tt some drawback.  Stanfield’s Diorama of the } he should never have chosen his company from the Ca- 
Military Pass of the Simplon,” is the perfection of | ledonian Theatre. He thought, no doubt, to be sup- 
scenic art, and can be duly appreciated by visual | ported by those who puffed that establishment to the 
ation only. The “ Boromean Islands” are, | skies ; but their support has turned out not to be worth’ 
erj a most “ lame and impotent conclusion,” utter- | much, simply because their judgment had been in fault 
¥ ineffective and inadequate as a finale to so unrivalled a | all along, and the moment their favourites were brought; 
@isplay ; and, with an earnest recommendation toall our | before a more enlightened audience, they sunk into’ 
friends to verify these conscientious criticisms, by visit- | their proper place. The consequence is, that the present! 
ing both Theatres for themselves, here terminate our | company is destined to fall to pieces before a season elapse.” 
Temarks upon them. We speak a prophecy ; let our readers recollect it whien it’ 
The Adelphi has this season’ the universally admitted | is fulfilled. Green has already given in his resignation, and, 
of producing the best Pantomime of the year, under | is about to enlist under the banners of Madame Vestris 
title of “ Grimalkin the Great, or Harlequin | in London. Waldron’s name has disappeared from ther 
ing of the Cats;” of which Mr Buckstone is | bills; whether he be still on the establishment or not,’ 
anthor, and much wit, fun, and drollery, has he cén- | we are ignorant. Neither Mrs nor Miss Turpin have’ 
to mingle with its catastrophe. “ The Devil's | made a hit, and will not remain, or, at all events, will 
it,” a new diableri*, by Jerrold, has also been at- | not return. When Horncastle sings, he is often rewarded 
here for some weeks past ; and Mathews is pre- with any thing’rather than applause, so he will of course 
himself to appear in some new characters, which | take bis departure. Though Edmunds has a voice that 
well, and will, we hope, perform so likewise. Of | a good deal might have been made of, bis style is far too’ 
@ other minor Harlequinades we can tell nothing but | vulgar fur our boards. Miss Horncastle will evanish 
enames, since their scenes are all unseen by us yet. | without being missed ; and thus, of all our novelties, not 
Surrey has “ The New-Year's Gift, or Harlequin | one will be left but Mrs Pettingall, who, if she makes it 
of Newbury ;” and the Coburg boasts “ Harleqnin’s | a rule never to take the pet on the stage, as we saw her 
; y, or the Old Woman in the Bottle!” ‘The | do one night, is pretty sure of becoming a favourite. 
ights with “ Harlequin and Tom Titler,” | But the poor manager has all his work todo over again; 
i Sadler's Wells has revived ‘‘ Mother Goose.” Such are | he has new people to engage, and new efforts to make. , 
if metropolitan attractions for little misses and masters | We cannot help it. Such is the lot of managers until 
for the holidays of 1830-31. In addition to which, | they bring together a company that pleases the judicious, 
me Vestris opens her Olympic Theatre this evening, | few who guide the public. 
by Miss Foote and Mrs Glover, for a few nights, @lv Cerberus. 
after’an introductory address by Madame herself, 
are to have “ Mary Queen of Scots,” Mary by Miss 
“ Olympic Revels,” and “ Clarissa Harlowe,” all 
fanted new, and certain to be attractive. 
~The P incial Drama is, we much fear, in most pla- 
it a discount ; though the following verbatim et lite-| ,, DBSTIN¥» oF the Chief's Daughter, a Tale, by the author of 
ou wre from @ Brizhton play-bill of Monday las Marriage,” and ‘* The Inheritance,” will appear speedily. 
ig! play: y last,/ Fragments of Voyages and Travels, including Anecdotes of a Na+ 
y prove that this is from no lack of effort on the | val Life, chiefly for the use of young persons, by Captain Basil Hall, 
“The first night of the Grecian | R.N., are in the press. 
) ying nightly in London, with unbound- | | Count Robert of Paris, a romance of the Lower Empire, by the 
! Thi celebrated tragedy is remarkable for | A¥thor of Waverley, is nearly ready. 


The Cameleon, a Scrap Book or Album of original and hitherto 
‘the only one from the pen of probably the unpublished pieces, from one hand, in prose and verse, comprising 


St writer of cémedy of his age. After having won | ccsays, tales, sketch ah, Geinan.ck tie Hae 
Sees emiling Thalia, he wooed the sombre | Scotland, sinthopreae 

: and, dripping with tears, she grant- | Memoirs of Rob Roy, and the state of clanship of Scotland, 

= splendid wreath. The remarkable fact of a | abridged from the work of Dr M‘Lay, but with additional and cu- 

rious matter, and numerous corrections, is announced. 

alt is well eee aan of The Rose, a collection of the best English songs, is preparing for 
ad ‘ publication. 

ler Dionysias, remained unnoticed by dramatists |“ On the ist of February will appear No. I. of a new periodical Mis- 

pene of Murphy snatched the jewel | cellanyyto be entitled the Library of the Fine Arts. The title has 

d, and gave it to the world. It is | been’adopted, not so much in accordance with the popular predilee- 

Srtsar taLonden, whieh cos af | eet which te proprietor han in vem, Vin, to aloe to the emaieer 
‘ é w e jetor has in view, viz., to al r 
ra bs th 4 t ie one of and artist, in a cheap and easily accessible form, all the information 

pay the corner. cdl ool pian relating to the fine arts of the present, and also of former times. 

trope, figure, and metaphor for you, | 4 popular Sketch of the History of Poland, by Mr W. J. Thoms, 
st 3 and though the meta- | editor of the Early Prose Romances, is announced. 


be 
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causes which retard its growth, together with the means which oug ht 
to beimmediately adopted to prevent the farther premature decay of 
this valuable description of property, by P. Lander of Cardiff, is in 
the press. 

Mr Peake’s comedy of the ‘‘ Chancery Suit,” which has recently 
been performed with success at Covent Garden, is about to appear 
in print. 

Our Stupy TABL&.—We have overtaken as many books as we 
could this week, but our table is still covered with new publications 
which solicit our notice. Among these are The Reminiscences and 
Correspondence of the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart., a work 
full of curious matter, (not yet published,) but with a perusal of 
which we have been favoured in sheets, and from which we promise 
some interesting extracts next Saturday ;— The Orientalist, or Letters 
of a Rabbi, by James Noble, which has also been sent to us in sheets, 
and which shall have our best attention; —Travels and Researches of 
Eminent English Missionaries, a new work by Andrew Picken, the 
able author of the ** Dominie’s Legacy ;""—The Talba, or Moor of 
Portugal, a tomance, by Mrs Bray, the popular authoress of «* The 
White Hoods,” &c.;—The eighth volume of the Divines of the 
Church of England, containing sermons by Dr Isaac Barrow ;—The 
thirteenth Number of the Family Classical Library, containing part 
of the works of Tacitus, translated by Murphy;—The Shamrock, a 
collection of Irish Songs edited by our friend Weekes, now of Drury 
Lane;—The High-Mettled Racer, a poem by the late Charles 
Dibdin, with designs by Robert Cruickshank, and an ix con- 
anne a judicious selection of anecdotes from Captain Brown's 

Sketches of Horses ;""— Margate, a humorous poem, 
maine oe to the preceding ;—Satan in Search of a Wife, an- 
other humoroys poem of the same species, with some clever wood- 

i—and the Opera of Massanicllo, by James Kenney, which, 
neo finest spectacles on the stage, is poor enough as a 


! Cirr-Owar #nom AnenpexN.—The second annual dinner of the 
members Of ‘the Aberdeen Medical Society took place a few weeks 
. This society was established in the year 1789, and now pos- 


a museum, and an extensive library, containing upwards of 
| volumes. Amongst the four original members, who are still 
¢, 1§ Sir James M‘Gregor, M.D., Director-General of the Army 

townsman, Mr David Grant, author of 


The Beautiesof Modern British Poetry,” is preparing for pabli- 
cation, “Battles and War Pieces, in prose and verse, by the most 
* modern authors, now first collected, with an Essay on War.” 
Rev. Robert Brown, the talented Professor of Greek in Ma- 
, has been appointed to act as interim Professor of Di- 
vinity, the present session, in that University, the vacancy in 
the office; occasioned by the death of his father, the late celebrated 
Principal William Lawrence Brown, not being yet filled up.—We 
have had some frost and snow; but as the rivers Dee and Don are 
rarely frozen sufficiently for skating, that winter amusement is not 
extensively practised here, and, what is more lamentable still, curl- 
ing and bonspiels are little known. 

-Cntr-Cuat rnoM Banrr.—A society, similar to the Northern In- 
‘stitution of Inverness, was established here in the year 1828, under 
the name 6f ‘‘ The Banff Institution, for Science, Literature, and 
the Ants,,and for the encouragement of Native Genius and Talent.” 
The institution continues to flourish; it now possesses a number of 
resident members, in the counties of Banff, Moray, and Aberdeen, 
and a museum is in progress of formation. Few parts of Britain af- 
ford better, mities for cultivating the science of Natural His- 
tory in all its branches than the eastern district of Banffshire, adjoin- 
ing the towns of Macduff and Banff. For geology, the rocky coast 
whictoéxténds' froin Macdaff to the bold headlands of Gardenstown 
wr Troup) anéthe marble quarries of Portsoy, afford an ample field. 

botanist, the extensive grounds of Duff House, the woods of 

Geley-Mil, Mont Coffer, and Alya, the Tore of Troup, the banks of 

the Devron, and the romantic braes of Gamrie, produce almost daily 

‘To the ornithologist and icththyologist, the 

whole coast of the parish of Gamrie presents many attractions ;— 

whilat the sandy beaches, which here and there present themselves, 
many excellent specimens for the cabinet of the conchologist. 

\CaemUnaTer tom GLascow.—We had a public dinner of a very 
extraordinary kind here this week—one given by our operative arti- 
sans, to’Gelébrate the progress of Reform, To this they invited 
several gentlemen,—tried friends of liberty, not recent converts,— 
and the meeting was also attended by many of the same respectable 
class, not 4s guests, The feeling, ability, and eloquence of the ope- 
Tatives was astonishing, but still more so their prudence, taet, good 
taste, and propriety. On al! hands, it is agreed that it was the very 
best political dinner ever given here.—We have had no other amuse- 
ment, save a tea-and-turn-out mecting of a Temperance Society.— 
New-Year's-Day passed very quietly over. 

Theatrical is not coming to London this season 3 
bute rival of Sontag, from Munich, with the appropriate name of 
Vespermani, is to form the evening attraction at the Opera.—Signor 
@® Begnis has committed an assault on the Editor of the Brighton 
Guardian, in consequence of a jeu d'esprit which enraged his Signor- 
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_ Observations on the present defective state of kinglish Timber, the | ‘sh 


ber of the Athenaum; 


STANZAS TO MISS INVERARITY. 


There be none of Beauty's daughters with a magic like to 
And like music o’er the waters, is thy sweet voice to me! 
Byron. 


Come, out of charity ! Miss Inverarity ! 
Be unto me a new spirit of song ! 
*Tween thee and Miss Pearson there 's really no parity; 
Russell and Bruce are a cymbal and gong 
To Miss Inverarity ! 


Rivals !—Oh, thou hast none, Miss Inverarity! 
Paton’s unpurified—Povey is fled— 
Stephens is bygone, and Byfeld’s no rarity— 
Wilson is married, and Cubitt is dead— 
Miss Inverarity ! 


There's Vestris—there’s Waylett too—Miss Inverarity f 
Each, like Brunel, for herown arech-way begs ; 


But dearer is thy modest merit! In charity, 
‘Thou art more profuse of thy voice than thy legs, . 
Miss Inverarity ! 


Come with thy rich locks, Miss Inverarity ! 
Come with thy rich locks, singing to me ! 
Seare all the flaxen, the fair, and the carroty— 4 
Tresses like thine marry music to thee, 
Miss Inverarity ! 


Come, all in melody, Miss Inverarity ! 
Pour out those liquid tones, melting with truth, 
Witching to me, as to Byron his Harrow treet 
Come in thy wedding of song and of youth, 
Miss Inverarity ! 


Sing through thy soft smiles, Miss Inverarity ! 
As through the moonlight the nightingale breathes” 
Airs of sweet sadness and hurried hilarity} 
I'll erown thy White brow with honouring renting 
Miss Inverarity ! 


Sad am I—mad am I—Miss Inverarity ! 
Madness and sadness are mingled in me !— 
But thou, gentle spirit !—so silver-toned Barty-ty, 
Singing, will bring back contentment with thee, =~ 
Miss Inverarity ! er’ 
Inverary. 


—Ducrow has opened an amphitheatre in Liverpool, and 
his company between that town and Edinburgh. The pet 
whom he called the “Grotesque” here, he designates tn’ 0 
the “« Reptile, or man of many forms.'—~A person of the 0 

Frimbley has opened @ theatre in Dumfries. Miss Nigol is his 
prima donna.—Peake's comedy of * The Chancery Or ae 
hearsal here, as also “ Cinderella,” 


Weexty List op PerrorMances. 
Jancary 1—7, : 
National Guard, Free and Easy, § Mother Bunch, 
Guy Mannering, § Do. 
Cure for the Heart-Ach, The Scape Goat, § Raphacts 
Dream. 
Wrap, Love in a Village, § Raphael's Dream. 
Tuvrs. George Heriot, 5 Mother Bunch. 
Fri. Der Freischutz, § Raphael's Dream. 


Sat. 
Moy. 
Tuss. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Revrewsof “ An Only Son,” “ Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials,” 
Token, an American Annual,”, and other works, though in 
are unavoidably postponed. Interesting communications from 
Memes, William ‘Teandat, the ethot of ™ sichihiiee Sa 
others, are also unavoidably postponed, 


Nie over for insertion.“ J. L.” of 


Sein era 
SurePeRs.—The lines entitled “ Beauty's : 
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The Corr-spondence of the Right Honourable Sir John 
|» Sinelair, Pere with Pct of the most dis- 
tinguished Characters who have appeared in Great 
Britain, andin Foreign Countries, during the last fifty 
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_ Tae Bishop of Blois characterised Sir John Sinclair as 
™ the most indefatigable man in Britain, and the man in 
‘Europe of the greatest acquaintance.” The work now 
P us seems of itself to make good this praise, even 
without taking into consideration al} the previous labours, 
yoluminous as they have been, of the venerable Baronet. 
. The mass of correspondence and reminiscences, both do- 
mestic and foreign, which these two volumes contain, is 
almost, if mot entirely, without a parallel in any similar 
oe mage » Nor.are any of the letters from persons of 
. note and consideration; but, on the contrary, 
are neayily all. from those who have held the most pro- 
\minent station among their fellow-men in every depart- 

(aent.into which society is divided, from the monarch on 
his throne to the man of letters in his closet., Classed 


under different heads, we have Imperial and Royal Cor- 
r and. Reminiscences,— Correspondence with 
r Ministers, and Reminiscences of them, 
—Female — dence,—Naval,—Military,—Cleri- 


: tural, —Statistical, —Medical,— Political,— 
—and Miscellaneous Correspondence and Re- 
nees, ert, in the second volume, we have an 
of the author's travels over the continent of 
with the correspondence and reminiscences of the 
natives of every country through which 
"he with some very interesting correspond- 
_enee with the first men of America. 
. _ Prefixed to the whole is an Introduction, containing a 
short account of the author and his writings. Sir John 
- was born at Thurso Castle on the 10th of May, 
| foundation of his classical knowledge was 
daid at the High Schoolof Edinburgh, and he afterwards 
*“attentled the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Oxford.” In'1775, he became a member of the Faculty 
“of Advocates, and was afterwards called to the English 
bar, not with any view to practice, but that he might 
become acquainted with the laws of his country. In 
1780, he was unanimously elected the representative of 
shis native county of Caithness, where he had introduced 
“many of the most important agricultural and other im- 
f ts. He continued an active member of the 
se of Commons, with the exception of a short inter- 
ill July 1811, a period of nearly thirty years. His 
Sinolair, Esq., succeeded to the seat 
resigned. - In 1786, Sir John took a very 
‘through the northern parts of Europe, 


| 


} imposing ap 


sisting of 600 men, the first of that description of force 
levied for the service of Great Britain, fencible corps ha- 
ving been formerly restricted to the defence of Scotland. 
He afterwards raised another battalion of 1000 men for 
the defence of Ireland, In the promotion of all useful 
public institations he has ever exerted himself unwea- 
riedly ; and was the founder and ‘first president of the 
Board of Agriculture. His literary labours have beén 
multifarious and important; among these, the “ Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland,” extending to twenty-one 
volumes octavo, the “ Code of Tealth and Longevity,” 
in four volumes ‘octavo, and the “ Code of Agriculture,” 
in one, stand pre-eminent. 

From the mass of materials which the * Co! ence 
and Reminiscences” present, it is impossible that we can 
do more than select a few detached extracts, as specimens 
of the general contents of a work which abounds in 
tertainment, interest, and jnstruction, and which we hate 
no doubt will be read with pleasure, not. only. by-Sir 
John Sinclair's namerous friends asd acquaintances, but 
by all who like to see additional Wources of ihformation 
opened up concerning the illustffous jiersons’ of ‘the last 
half century. We commence our quotations With the 
following account of a sovereign who possessed the mind 
of a man in the body of a female: 


AUDIENCE OF THE EMPRESS CATHERINE, AND REMINISCENCES 
OF HER CHARACTER, ‘ 


On the 25th August, 1786, I had the honour of being 
presented to this great sovereign. ‘The court commenced 
about half past eleven. The rooms were filled with about 
400 courtiers, At twelve, the empress came from her.pri- 
vate apartments to go to mass. A lane was made for ber 
and her suite. She was preceded by the Princess Dashkow, 
and six or seven other ladies. ‘The reason why there were 
no more present, was, that the ladies only came when a 
court was held in the evening, unless when they attend 
officially. ‘Count Czernichew, vice-president of the admi- 
ralty, took me to the chapel to hear mass. . It wasa ver; 
poor building for such a ceremony ; but the priests, with 
their long beards. and rich vestments, made a striking and 
ce. The empress stood by herself, and 
went through all the ceremonies with great decorum. When 
the service was over, | went to the hall where strangers 
were introduced, and was presented to. Prince Potemkin. 
He was tall, (abet six feet two,) and distinguished, not 
only by his height, but by the strength and manliness of 
his appearance. His countenance was not unpleasant, when 
he’ was disposed to be agreeable. He entered with great 
affability into conversation with me, which was uncommon 
at a first introduction. He spoke with much contempt of 
the King of Sweden. He afterwards talked of my intended 


ms to Poland, where he had great estates; and ex- 


a wish that I should give him some advice how to 
mprove them. The return of the empress being announced, 
the foreign ministers,’ and those strangers whe had ‘been 
already presented, kissed her hand. ’ I was then introduced 
by Count Osterman. She asked me how I came to Peters- 
burgh ?—if I had had a pleasant voyage ?—and added, that 
she hoped I would find my’stay in Russia agreeable. A 
Swedish officer, and some of her own’ subjects, were after- 
wards introduced ; but she spoke to hone of them. In short, 
I found that I had met with what was considered to be a 


most gracious reception, as she hardly spoke to any but 
persons of considerable distinction. The court had fallen 


— 


oe” 34 
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we, 
rin, 


off much from its ancient splendour. To check the spirit 
of luxury and expense, provincial, and even official uniforms 


hae "i ar and none but foreigners were richly 
att mode of Jiving adopted by the empress was ex- 
tremely lar. #She rose between six and seven, and 


jing entirely to business. She dined about 
one, and after dinner retired to ber cabinet. The evening 
‘was devoted to amusements of a general nature, either at 
the theatre, or in the palace, with a select company of her 
private friends. 

“Her information, particularly in regard to political 
subjects, was very general and extensive. Theinstructions, 
written by her own hand, for drawing up a code of laws, is 
a most extraordinary performance for a woman ; being, I 
believe, the only instance extant of female judicial legisla- 
tion.* I have seen her correspondence with the famous 

. Baffon, which proves how well she was acquainted with 
philosophical subjects. She knew the French belles lettres 
perfectly, and, in 1786, was reading Shakspeare in the 
German translation. She also wrote comedies herself; and 

“ inany part of the world would have been accounted, in 
private life, a most accomplished woman. 

‘Her skill in government was great. In any progress 

. throngh her dominions, she suffered the meanest nt to 
address her ; and they universally called her by the friendly 

_ and emphatic name of mafouskin, or mother. To thearmy, 
and to the guards in particular, she was very attentive; 

and on certain fixed days dined at a table with the officers 


of the different corps. Neither was the church neglected ; | 


‘for besides much attention to individuals of character and 
respect in that order, and a strict performance of all the 

- outward forms of religion, she proved her zeal and devotion, 

, by working, with her own hands, as the priests believed or 
asserted, the most magnificent vestments, for the use of the 

ecclesiastics of her empire, when they celebrated 
public worship on any important festival. 

“ She had a number of personal favourites, to whom she 
‘was liberal. She was particularly attached to Land- 
« skoij, and attended. him personally during his sickness, like 
,a-wife. She was, for some time, as inconsolable for him as 
Elizabeth of England was for Essex., It is said, that he 
_ was the handsomest man that could be seen; but naturally 
.of so weak a constitution, that he was unable to support the 
“lifé of a courtier. - Potemkin made the quickest of all 

sible journeys from the Crimea, in order to console ang 
» He came jin a kibicki, or common cart, the whole way. 
_ Rushing into her apartment, he said, ‘ What is the matter 
With .my empress?’ and when she answered that she was 
weeping for the death of Landskoi, he replied, ‘ Why, he 
was a fool !’—‘ Ah!’ said the empress, ‘but he had an 
honest heart.’ 
~ “To her ministers she was very liberal, and in general 
followed their advice, except when she chose to let them 
‘fee), that there were times when she preferred being both 
her own, and their mistress. When left entirely to herself, 
and compelled to determine on matters of importance, it is 
said that she was apt to betray some versatility and weak- 


ness. 

“ When I visited her court, she was puffed up, beyond all 
‘bounds, by the success of her reign, and the consideration in 
‘which she was held by every power in Europe. She cer- 
tainly in her heart preferred the English to the French, and 
‘the es to the Swedes. In regard to the Germans, it was 
“more from personal attachment to the emperor, and their 
joint views upon Turkey, than from a fall conviction of 

icy of the measure, that she preferred the Austrian 
to the Prussian alliance.” 

To this amusing narrative we shall add a notice of 

_another female hardly less distinguished, but whom Sir 
John Sinclair knew before she stood forth in the blaze of 
her reputation : 

z MADAME DE STAEL. 


“In January 1786, I took an excursion to Paris, and, in. 


the pemey ment of my time there, endeavoured to combine 
useful and agreeable occupations. » With, that view, I was 
accustomed to spend my mornings with the learned ; to 
dine with the Count de Vergennes, M. Necker, and the other 


* Upon bere the original MS., which is Pei preserved 
in the repositories of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, I observed, 
that the whole of it was not published. The following raph, in 
particular, upon the subject of marriage, was omitted: "Lee filles 
sont assez portées au mariage. Ce sont les garcons qu’il faut encou- 
mager."’ 
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distinguished statesmen which France then possessed ; and 
to dedicate the evening to the society of the gay. Beinga 
Member of the British Parliament, and kuown, from my 
History of the Revenue, as an author, I everywhere met 
with a most friéndly reception. Having received an invi- 
tation to a family dinner with Monsieur Necker, I went 
early, and had the pleasure of finding the ladies occupied in 
a manuer peculiarly gratifying to the national feelings of a 
Scotchman ; for Madame Necker was reading Blair’s Ser- 
mons, aud Mademoiselle Necker playing ‘ Lochaber no 
more,' on the piano. Monsieur Necker, overwhelmed by 
the pressure of ublic business, did not appear till imme- 
diately before dinner; and even before the cloth was re- 
even f he received two or three letters, whith he seemetl 
to peruse with considerable interest. Madame Necker said, 
that they probably related to the great political contest, 
which he was then carrying on with Monsieur de Calonne, 
and which ultimately terminated in the removal of that 
minister from the belm. 

“When preparing for my return to London, I senta 
note to. Madame Necker, containing many ge ac 
knowledgments for the attention paid me ot er family, 
anda promise, at the same time, to send her daughter 
(afterwards so celebrated as M. de Stael) some Scotch music, 
the beauties of which, I hoped, would induce her to honour 
Scotland with a visit. Theugh young,* the answer she 
sent is expressed with that vivacity and elegance which 
distinguished her future writings. + _ : 

Mademoiselle Necker to Sir John. Sinclair. 

« Je suis bien reconnoissante de l’aimable attention de 
Monsieur Sinclair, et je suis chargée de l’en remercier au 
nom de Maman et au mien. Je chanterai ces airs avec un 
intérét nouveau. La patrie de Monsieur Sinclair me 
moins étrangére. Nous serons charmé de le voir. 
pere et ma mére n’ont aucune commission qu’ils pui 

rier d’executer ; mais ils lui renouvelleront, avee pl 
Possicieaite des sentimens distingués qu'il leur a inspiré.” 

Among the Correspondence with the British Cabinet 
Ministers, and Reminiscences of them, we find a number 
of highly interesting names, such as those of North, Pitt, 
Fox, Melville, Perceval, Castlereagh, Canning, Thurlow, 
Erskine, Lansdowne, Hastings, Bathurst, Windham, and 
others. The following passage cannot fail to attract) 
attention : 

x; ne bhi oF ees Pidensby ie 

“ Lord ville n his polit abours by enqui: 
into the affairs of thet East India Company, to whom he 
performed the most im nt services. In 1784, he 
vented the extinction of the Company as an independent 
Corporation. In the space of eighteen years, he raised the 
value of the stock from 11814 to 214, or 9314 of addition 
price per L, 100 stock ; and by his means some of the ablest 
and most distinguished characters in the kingdom were 
sent to India, under whose auspices the territorial posses- 
sions of the Company became an immense empire, 
ducing a great revenue, and containing above sixty m 
of inhabitants. He also brought the affairs of the J 
into'so high a degree of order, that he was enabled, for the 
first time, to lay before Parliament, ‘ An Indian Budget." 
He was afterwards appointed Secretary of State for 
War Department ; and by his means a martial spirit 
spread over the whole country, and a milital force accu- 
mulated, which secured the nation from any risk of being 
conquered, should an invasion be attempted. His talents 
were next directed, first as Treasurer of the Navy, and 
afterwards as first Lord of the Admiralty, to the improye- 
ment of our naval resources ; and impartial observers have 
justly considered him as the best friend the navy ever had. _ 
If Lord Melville, however, had done nothing else but plan- 
ned and executed the expedition to Egypt,’ his fame would 
have been established as one of the greatest benefactors to 
hig country. « Who can think of the battle of the Nile, or 
the victory of Alexandria, without gratitude to that great 
Minister, by whe achievements were planned, and 
without whose ex and genius they could never have 
been, successfully ?. These magnificent events first 
roused the different nations of Europe secretly to indulge 
the hope of emancipation from the yoke of France, 
proved the iimense resources of the British empire,—the 


* She was born at Paris, on April the 22d, 1766, and consequently 
was then in the twealieth year of her age. a wal 
+ Madame de S Works, when collected, amount to 18 
8vo. : 
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talents of those who governed the country,—the valour of 
its sailors and soldiers,—and the superior skill and ability 
of those by whom they were commanded. 
_ * Lord Melville, when he first became a member of the 
use of Commons, never thought of entering into the 
tom of politics ; he was considered merely as an able Scots 
wyer. It appears, indeed, from the subjoined letter, that 
the Ministers at the time had no idea of availing them- 
selves of the great’ talents he possessed, as an orator and 
champion in House. 


' Letter from the Lord Advocate Dundas to Sir John 
Sinclair ‘ 


opinion as to the measures that ought to be pursued at such 
a crisis.’ I suggested the idea of a Loyalty pon and that 
every individual should be called upon, in proportion to ‘his 
income, to lend a sum of money to Government, at a fair 
interest, according to the rate at the time. He entered at 
once into the idea. It was subsequently carried into effect, 
and ultimately produced those taxes. 6n income and pro- 

y which enabled us to carry on the:war, and to bring 
it to. so happy a conclusion.” 

We do not recollect to have seen before the two amu 
sing anecdotes of the Lord Chancellor Erskine which we 
ay : . 

necpores or Lory Exsxixe.—‘“ Lord .Erskine was 
the youngest of three brothers, all of whom were remark- 
able for their wit and powers of conversation. The learned 
rd was particularly addicted to punning, of which I re- 
collect the following KR enrcass :—I happened accidentally to 
inform him, that a female relation of his was unwell. He 
asked me what was the nature of her complaint. . My an- 
swer was, ‘ Water in her chest.’—‘ If that isthe case,’ he 
replied, ‘ she is not much to be pitied. It is very lucky, in 
these hard times, to have any thing in one’s chest.’ 

“Lord Erskine used frequently to compose short epi- 
grams, which often contained much point and humour. 
As a specimen, may be mentioned four lines he wrote on 
hearing that the spurs of Napoleon had been found in the 
imperial carriage after the battle of Waterloo. Lord Ers- 
kine said, they ought to be presented to the Prince Regent, 
with this inscription :— 

‘ These Napoleon left behind, 

Flying swifter than the wind ; 

Needless to him when buckled on, 

Wanting no spur but Wellington.’ ” , 


Not less entertaining is the following good saying of 
Lord North's : 


] 


. 


“ Edinburgh, 20th November, 1781. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have received yours of the 11th. It is 
Only your partiality which overvalues the importance ‘of 
my presence in Parliament, for no person whatever has 
made any request to me to attend. 

. Indeed, it would be most disagreeable and inconvenient 
for me to come before Christmas ; but I am so little accus- 
tomed to put my own convenience in competition with the 
wishes, or the interests, of my friends, that I volunteered in 

f to come, if there was any anxiety about it; but 
there is none, for I have never received any answer to my 


“ As to the small stills, it is simply impossible that any 
movement can be made in it, at least before the holydays. 
Hitherto I have found all my attempts to get at the truth 

unsaccessful. I send you enclosed some observations 
upon your calculations, the author of which is very 
— as to the truth of the data upon which he proceeds. 
am, with great regard, dear sir, yours sincerely, 
“ Henry Donnas. 


Joux Sixctam, Esq. 


tat he whose presence in Parliament was not request- 
ned Minister, and for whose atiendance no anxiety 
by any one, soon afterwards burst forth a great 
meteor, and became the 
interests he had espoused. 
“T have often heard him, however, lament his havin 
b his original profession asa Scotch lawyer. ‘ H. 
remained,’ he said, ‘at the Scotch bar, I must soon have 
reached one of the highest judicial offices in.Scotland, and 
i have spent a life of comfort and independence. In 
it capacity of a judge, I might have been of use 


to my native country ; whereas, by entering on the career 
pa T have been exposed to much obloquy, and have 
_ “My 


ANECDOTE OF LORD NORTH. 

“The following anecdote will give some idea of Lord 
North’s happiness of allusion, and playfulness of mind. He 
was often lulled into a profound sleep by the somniferous 
oratory of some of the parliamentary speakers. Sir Gre: 
Cooper (one of the secretaries of the Tiveaodry) mean whi 
took notes of the principal arguments of his oupenents, 
which, 7 glancing his eye over the paper, Lord North 
was enabled immediately to answer. On a nayal question, 
a member thought proper to give an historical detail of the 
origin and progress of ship-building, which he deduced from 
Noah’s ark, and, in regular order, brought down to the 
Spanish Armada. Sir Grey inadvertently awoke his lord- 
ship at this period ; whoasked, to what era the honourable 

ntleman had arrived? Being told, ‘to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ he instantly replied, ‘ Dear Sir Grey, why did 
you not let me sleep a centuiy or two more?” 

Among his female correspondents, Sir John Sinclair 
has the good fortune to rank, besides Madame de Stael, 
the Princess Daschkow, Madame de Genlis, the Duchess 
of Gordon, Lady Craven, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs Abing- 
ton, Miss Joanna Baillie, and Mrs Hannah More. . The 
following account of the circumstances which led to the 
production of Miss Baillie’s play of “ The Family Le- 
gend” on the Edinburgh stage will be read with interest: : 

MISS JOANNA BAILLIE. 

There is no ene ya of modern times pag ag 

ished for splendour of genius, or poetic powers, tl iss 

oanna Baillie. In her style of comping she often re- 
sembles Shakspeare. It was much to be lamehted, there- 
fore, that her plays, thougli fitted to make a Lond ate im- 
pression in the closet, were Jess adapted for representation 
on the stage; and that she had taken a particular prejudice 
against the London theatres, in consequence of a play writ- 
ten by her, though possessed of great merit, not haying suc- 
ceeded. 


chief prop of the party 


; . 


ced the basest ingratitude.’ 
eal vate intercourse with Lord Melville led to some 
7 oo it may be proper here to detail. 
| ~ “In December 1805, { happened to meet with the noble 
at St James’s, when he said to me, ¢ It is along time, 
John, since you have been at Wimbledon. Name any 


ident I fixed upon the last 
ng Wimbledon to dinner, I 
ti r Pitt there. Coe and the beautiful 
‘Duncan, (afterwards ~ D 
the t. We 


reniark the 
p to, and the most 


T have just heard the decla- 


“ From respect to her great talents, and desire to see 
them successfully employed, I took the liberty of suggesting 
to her the composition of a tragedy, more adapted for stage 
effect ; and, as an inducement to undertake the task, pro- 
posed that she should dedicate the profits of the play toa 
specific charitable purpose, I had sket hed out the plan of 
a tragedy, ‘ On the Fall of Darius,’ which seemed to me an 
excellent subject ; and had sent the plan to Dr Baillie, to 

pplies | be communicated to his sister. The following is the ly 
He then added, * As you | which J received from the Doctor, enclosing Miss Buaillie’s 
so much to t aster yor and have written | answer to my proposal. As it does her much credit, I 
of our finances, I should be glad to have your | think it right to preserve her letter in this publication. 


commented a politi- 
ces of the country 


. 


* Nov. 20, 1805. 

Dear Sir,—I enclose to you my sister’s answer relative 
to your proposal. I hope it may prove ‘serviceable to Mr 
_— "s family, if it be agreeable to them to be assisted in 

way. 

* The —_ will be gratified when your work upon 
health and longevity comes out, as it will comprehend every 
thing which is known upon this important subject. I re- 
main, dear sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

‘ “M. Barut. 


: “* Hampstead, October 19, 1805. 

“ My Dear Brother,—I have considered the proposal 
contained in Sir John Sinclair’s letter, and the ingenious 
sketch for a tragedy that accompanies it, with the attention 
they deserve; and very much regret it is not in my power 
to make the good use of them which he does me the honour 
to su I might, and which I should have so much plea- 
sure in attempting. You may well know I am so circum- 
Stanced, that I cannot possibly offer any play for repre- 
sentation to either Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden, nor 
suffer one of my writing to be offered to either of those 
theatres through any medium whatever. To give up all 
idea, however, of being useful toa worthy family, on whom 
bad fortune has borne so hard, is very painful to me; and, 
therefore, though I cannot undertake what Sir John has 
pointed out, there is another way in which I might attempt 
to serve them ; and if it should meet with his approbation, 
and be at the same time perfectly agreeable to Mr 
and his family, I shall set myself to work in it most cheer- 
fully ; that is, to write a tragedy upon some interesting, 
but more private and domestic story than that of Darius, 
which appears to me only fitted for the splendour of a large 
theatre, and to put it into Sir John’s hands, to be offered to 
the Edinburgh theatre, or any theatre in the United King- 
dom he may think proper, those of London excepted. If 
the piece should prove successful, though it might not bring 
in a large sum from representation, yet it might be pub- 
lished afterwards, in any way that should be thought most 
advantageous for Mr and his family, (whose pro- 
perty I should completely consider it as having beeowte,) 
and Feat, something considerable. 

“T beg you will communicate this proposal to Sir John 
Sinclair, along with my acknowledgments for the obliging 
expressions on my account contained in his letter, and for 
the pleasure I have received in reading his outline of a 
teagedy, which, if properly filled up, would no doubt make 
a striking s) le in a grand theatre such as Drury Lane. 
~ “ When he has considered it, I hope he will have ‘the 
goodness to let you know his opinion, without loss of time ; 
and if it is favourable, no exertion in my power shall be 
‘wanting to complete the work. 


“ The play having been composed, was represented on the 
Edinburgh I was not present, but received from a 
‘correspondent there, the following account of the reception 
‘it met with : 

«Miss Baillie’s play went off with loud applause. The 
house was very full, and it is to be repeated every night this 
meek, Henry Mackenzie furnished an excellent pragee, 
Some of the critics here, think the inferior characters have 
too much to do, as they were very badly sustained here; but 
that objection would be obviated on a London theatre.’ 

“ Upon sending this account of the reception her play had 
‘met with at Edinburgh, to Miss Baillie, { had the pleasure 
‘of receiving the following communication from her : 

«*< Miss J, Baillie presents her compliments and thanks 
to Sir John Sinclair, for the honour of his obliging note, 
‘and the extract of a letter which accompanied it. Nothing 
can be more bighily ratifying to her, than the very favour- 
able reception her flighland lay has met with from her 
‘countrymen at Edinburgh, pes the kind interest her friends 
“everywhere have taken in its success; and it is an addition 
to her satisfaction to think, that jt may still, in one way or 
other, be made of some small use to the family, for whose 
benefit it was originally written, if such assistance should 
still be wanted. * 
~ «¢ Hampstead, Feb. 7, 1810.’ 


_..™ In the Scotch Magazine for February 1810, there is a critical 

of Miss Baillie’s play, to which she had given the name of 
“ The Family Legend.” ‘Its appearance, it is said, ought to be con- 
sidered as forming an era in the literary history of Edinburgh ; for, 
since Douglas, no tragedy had made its first appearance on the 
Edinburgh stage, or at least had attracted gen attention. The 
“boauties of the Family Legend indeed *are such, as to establish its 
claim to be ranked asa popular and pleasing addition to our stock 
of acting plays. 


“THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, - 
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The first volume alone of this important work contains 
fourteen Parts, each comprising a distinct set of Corre~ 
spondence and Reminiscences. We must at present con- 
clude with a short extract from the fourth part—the 
Naval Correspondence,—promising to give our readers 
some extracts from the remainder of the volume next week. 
This they will thank us for the more, as we haye been 
politely favoured with the earliest copy of the work in 
sheets, which is not yet entirely out of the printer's 
hands : 


SINGULAR NAVAL ANECDOTE, 


Communicated by the late Earl Manvers. : 

“In the year 1807, I happened to pay a visit at Thoresby 
Park, in Hottinghammshine the seat of my friend Lord 
Manvers, who had been bred to the sea, and who recollect— 
ed, when young, the following singular anecdote of Captain, 
afterwards Admiral Swanton : 

« Captain Swanton happened to command a 70 gun ship, 
The Porque we had then no 74's in our service); and 
was cruizing with Admiral Hawke, off the coast of France, 
in thehope of intercepting a French fleet from Louisburgh, 
when his ship was so damaged in a gale, that he was order= 
ed home to refit; and in his way to Portsmouth, he most 
unfortunately came within sight of the very fleet that Hawke 
was in expectation of intercepting. The French, seeing an 
English ship of war so much disabled, and apparently quite 
atone, thought it would be an easy conquest ; but to insure 
its immediate surrender, the Admiral, by asignal, detached 
an 80 gun ship, and a 74, to take possession. _ The officers 
of the Vanguard, knowing the state of their own vessel, and 
seeing such a superior force coming against them, 
themselves up for lost, and said to the Captain, ‘ It is 
possible to stand against such fearful odds; we must 
up our minds to see Brest.’—‘ No, gentlemen,’ said Cap’ 
Swanton, ‘a ship of this force must not be surrendered by 
a British crew, whilst there is any hope of safety. Go to 
your quarters, prepare for action, and let us fight it out to 
the last !’ 

“ No situation could apparently be more completely des- 
perate. The French 80 gun ship came vapouring down, 
gave the Englishman a broadside, but was surprised to find, 
that instead of striking, it returned the fire with great spirit 
and effect. The 74, when it approached, met with the same 
reception. This astonished not only those two ships, but 
the French Admiral, and his whole fleet. They began to 
conjecture, that the disabled ship was merely a decoy, and 
that Hawke mast be near, otherwise no officer in his senses, 
would have made any resistance against so great a superior- 
ity; and apprehending, if the action continued, that their 
ships might receive so much injury as to be an easy 4 
if Hawke actually should appear, the French Admiral was 
induced to recall the two ships, and Captain Swanton, by 
his spirited and judicious conduct, was thus enabled, after 
beating off so great a force, to rescue himself from his despe- 
rate situation and to bring his ship triumphantly ‘into 
Portsmouth. Pargicryie. 

« On the road from Thoresby, I was led to reflect on the. 
circumstances above detailed, and it accidentally occurred to 
me, how much better it would be, instead of teaching child- 
ren the Fables of A’sop, or of Pilpay, or giving them alle- 
gorical instructions of any sort, to communicate to th 
anecdotes of real life, and stories of their own species. — 
is absurd in the extreme to tell our children, that lions 
other animals formerly conversed together, and that men, 
the lords of the creation, could possibly benefit by their re~ 
marks. Re are the by Lay bo hehe | and 
Tommy Goodchild mu tter. e question, : 
eae, ask is, ‘ But is the story true?” And gee | 
find that it never actually happened, it loses all its 
Let a collection therefore be made, of real Festegel fe 
human species, adapted to the vn mas of children, the 
impression made upon their minds will beinfinitely greater, 
much more lasting, and still more useful, than can be 
pected from any fictitious storics, either of birds, or of qi 
rupeds, or even of men.” 

In conclusion, we must not forget to allude to the 
highly curious and interesting collection of about two 
hundred autographs which accompany and illustrate these 
volumes. We do not recollect to have seen anywhere @ 
more complete or diversified set of fac-similes of the hand- 
writing of eminent individuals. It gives us pleasure 
observe, that in speaking of this collection, Sir John 
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“Tn the list of the moral duties of a Brahmin occur the 
pt a Let him never op, priests, cows, or per- 
sons truly devout; nor deny a future state; nor throw a 
stick when angry at another man.’ A twice-born man is 
forbidden to assault a Brahmin, on pain of being whi 
about for a century in hell ; even smiting him in anger wi 
a blade of grass must be expiated by twenty-one tran 
tions into impure quadrupeds; and shedding a Brahmin’s 
blood is punished in a horrible manner .—* As many - 
cles of dust-as the bloed shall roll up from the ground, for 
so many years shall the shedder of that blood be mangled 
by other animals in his next birth.’” 

As still more characteristic of the general spirit of Mr 
Noble’s work, we select, from many more which may be 
found in it, a few ; 


PERSIAN AND HINDOSTANEE STORIES. 

Tue Dear May anv rue Parient.—* A certain mer- 
chant bad an acquaintance, a person who was hard of hear- 
ing. Hz the act of predestination, the merchant became 
sick. ‘The deaf man went to enquire after him, and, while 
going along in the way, he made up this discourse :— After 

aving saluted his honour, I will first ask this question, — 
‘ Tell me, sir, how is your health?’ He will say,—‘ Bet- 
ter ;’ and I will say,—‘ Ameen! may it be lasting!’ Then 
I will ask,—‘ What food do you ? He will say,— 
* Rice pudding ;’ and I will say,—‘ Good appetite to you !” 
pa next enquiry shall be,—* Who is your physician ?” He 
will say,—* The great Dr Such-a-one ;’ and I will say,— 
‘May God grant a complete cure by his means!’ At 
length, having entirely made up this plan, he arrived at 
the house, and, having made the usual salam, he sat down 
near the patient, and to ask,—‘ Tell me, friend, how 
is your health?’ The patient answered,—é Why do you 
ask ?—I am dying with a fever.’ Immediately on hearin; 
this, he exclaimed,—‘ Amen, may God cause it to be so 
The helpless sick man was ina complete ferment with his 
disease, and this speech caused him to be even more so. He 
next asked,—‘ My friend, what victuals do you eat?’ ‘The 
patient replied,—* Dirt.'—* May your appetite be Y 
answered he. On hearing this, he became even doubly en- 
raged. Again he rejoined, —‘ y, tell me, friend, whe is 
your physician?’ In a most excessive rage, the patient re- 
plied,—‘ The angel of death !—* I give you much joy !? 
pores he; ¢ thes God will grant a speedy cure by 

d ? ” 

Tue Yours any tax Orv Cueat.— A certain youth 
delivered a hundred deenars to an old man, and. went on a 
journey. When he came back, he demanded his deenags. 

he old man made denial, and said, ‘ You did not give them 
tome.’ ‘The youth made known his case before the Kazee. 
The Kazee sent for the old man, and asked bim,—‘ Did 
this youth deliver the money to you?’ He replied, ‘ No! 
The Kaze said to the youth, ‘Have you any witness?” 
He answered, ‘ No!’ The Kazee aa to the old man, 
‘ You must take an oath,’ The youth fell bp ga and 
said to him, ‘ He has no regard at all for an oath ; he has 
many a time taken an oath toa lie.” The Kaze said to 
the youth, ‘ At the time when you delivered the money to 
him, where were you seated?’ He.answered, ‘ Under a 
tree.’ The Kaze said, ‘ Why did you tell me you had no 
witness? That tree is your witness. Go to that tree, and 
say to it, The Kazee sends for thee.’ The old man gave a 
smile, and the youth said, ‘ O, Kazee/ I am afraid the tree 
will not come for your order.’ The Kaze said, ‘ Takem 
seal, and say to it, This is the seal of the Kazee. It will 
assuredly come.” The youth took the Kazee’s seal, and 
went gS After a space of time, the Kazee asked the 
old man, * Will that youth have arrived near the tree yet?? 
He answered, * No!” When the youth had gone near the 
tree, having shown the Aazce’s seal, he said to it, ‘ The 
Kaze sends for thee;’ but he heard nothing from the tree, 
He came back sorrowful, and said, ‘I showed your seal to 
the tree, but it gave meno answer.’ The Kazee said, ¢ The 
tree came, and, after having given its evidence, it went 
away again.’ The old man said, ‘O, Kaze! what 
is this ?—there was no tree came here.’ ‘The Kazee r 
‘ You say the truth, it did not come ; but at the time when 
asked you, “Has the youth arrived at the tree ?”—you gave 
for answer, “ He has not arrived.” If you had not got the 
money from him under that tree, why did you not say, 
“ What tree is it?—I do not know it.” Froim this it be- 
comes evident that the youth says what is true.’ The old 
man get conviction, and gave the money to the youth.” 

Tue Banker nopsep near tHe Eurenon’s Patact.— 


“ A certain banker was robbed under the very eye of the 


to our own paper upon autographs in the Twenty-eighth 
Number of the Journal, the sentiments contained in 
which appear to have met with his approval. 


o___—*_ 


The Orientalist ; or, Letters of a Rabbi; with Notes. 
By James Noble, Oriental Master in the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy. Edinburgh. Oliver 
and Boyd. 183]. 8vo, pp. 368. 

Tuts is an amusing and instructive work, written 
somewhat upon the plan of Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the 
World.” Under the assumed character of Ishmael No- 
bilius Oleander, a learned Rabbi, resident in the city of 
Alexandria, the author communicates, in the familiar 
and agreeable shape of letters, addressed to “ Wilfred Wa- 
verley, Doctor of Laws, the great story-telling Rabbi of 
the Western World,” much curious and entertaining in- 
formation concerning the customs, manners, literature, 
and peculiarities of different Eastern nations, Though 
Mr Noble is evidently quite at home on these subjects, 
he does not affect the pedant, but studies rather the most 
popular and simple modes of conveying instruction. In 
addition to many incidental remarks and subjects discuss- 
ed as they occur, we find in the work an account of a 
journey to Babylon, observations on the Arabic language, 
notices of an overland journey to India, a history of ,a 
Rajpoot sepoy, or native soldier of India, a full descrip- 
tion of the ceremony of the Suttee, a disquisition on the 
Woctrine of metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, re- 
marks on the characteristics of English, Persian, Hebrew, 
and Chinese poetry, an account of ‘the funds whence 
Oriental story-telling is drawn, aud finally, an immense 
number of Eastern stories not hitherto translated into 
English. Some pieces of poetry are also interspersed, to 
give the reader an idea of Eastern imagery. Mr Noble, 
itwill thusbe evident, enjoys the great advantage of having 
turned up fresh ground, and that, too, in a manner which 
Teflects much credit on his own talents and discrimi- 
nation, i 

That we may interest our readers still more in the 
work, we subjoin a few specimens of its contents. The 

amusing passage describes 

THE DUTIES OF A BRAHMIN. 
, «A Brahmin must ‘ wear a pair of bright golden rings in 
his ears ; he must not gaze on the sun ; nor step over astring 
which a calf is tied ; nor run whilst it rains ; nor look on 
own i in the water: bya mound of earth, by acow, 
bison idol, by a Brahmin, by a pot of clarified butter or of 
bya place where four ways meet, and by a large tree 
in the district, let him pass with his right hand 
y em, He must not sleep alone in au empty house ; 
nor | upt a cow whilst she is drinking; nor Ls rd 
corporeal exertion; nor take pleasure in askin; le 
weer nor strike his arm, or Pilsers his teeth, or Foe 
& braying noise; nor wash his feet in a pan of mixed 


ellow metal; nor eat from a broken dish; nor sit on a 
Seat; nor tear his nails with his teeth; nor break 


3 mor cut grass with his nails; nor ride 

5 of abuil or cow; nor pass otherwise than by 
bto a walled town, or an enclosed house ; nor ap- 
roots of trees by night; nor play with dice ; nor 

e reclines on a bed; nor sleep quite naked ; nor 
vith a remnant of food in his mouth; nor 
wet; nor be Negaaed ini a place undistin- 
e, or not easily passable ; nor pass a river 
Ease arms; nor stand u pegs ashes, bye 
cotton, or husks o! in; nor stroke (or 

C1 his head with both hands; nor, after his head has 
a rubbed with oil, touch with oil any of his limbs; nor 
ve a gift from a keeper of a slaughter-house or oil-press, 
nor from a king not born in the military class who is de- 
to be on a level with the keeper’ of ten thousand 

: pase he who zac, 9 nt Parson ava- 

king, & transgressor 0! sacred ordinances, 
e-. to twenty-one hells,—which it is need- 


=a fr ae but Nera I pooeiiect, fpande 
a sword- forest, an’ pit 


ir. ‘ ans beneath the palace-walls. He went to wait on 


oe , and made representation to him. ‘ Protector 
the world! robbers have seam me under the very 
: em said to 


mes highness’s peror 
‘Why did you not remain more watchful?’ The 
banker said,—‘ It was not known to your slave that travel- 
lers were liable to be robbed under highness’s very 
windows.’ The emperor-replied,—‘ What! have you never 
heard this common proverb ?—* It is dark under the 
ex Sick Maw anv nis Atrennant.—“ A certain 
q man was sick, and said to his attendant,—‘ Go to 
such a ph , and get some medicine for me.’ He 
replied,—‘ Perhaps the doctor gentleman may not be in the 
house at this time.’ The master said,—‘ He will be in the 
-go.’ Then answered he,—‘ If I should happen to 
-meét with him, yet he will perhaps not give me the medi- 
cine.’ Then he said,—‘ Take a note with you from me, and 


be will certainly give it.’ The servant answered again,— 
«Even although he should give the medicine, yet it will not 
perhaps do any good.’ e master replied,—‘ You base 
scoundrel! will he 


give it you as long as you continue to 
sit here? Will you thus making contrivances, or will 
you go?’ He said, —‘O, sir! granting that it should even 
produce the desired effect, yet what is the result? In the 
end you must certainly die one day, You may just as well 
die now as die then.’ ” 

Tur Mercuanrt’s Son anv THe Tyrant.—“ One day, 
an Lees hel who was atyrant, went to the outside of the 
city imself. He saw a man sitting under a tree, and 
asked him,—‘ What sort of a person is the Emperor of this 
country? Is he a tyrant, or a just man?’ The man an- 
swered,—‘ He is a Es tyrant.’ The Emperor said,— 
€ Do you know me?’ The man said, ‘ No.’ The Em- 
‘wered, ‘I am the Sultan of this country.’ The 
‘man was frightened, and asked in reply, ‘ Do know 
me?’ The Emperor said, ‘No.’ The man replied, ‘Tam 
theson of a certain merchant; every month, during the 
bra of three days, I become mad! To-day is one of those 
wane days.’ The Emperor laughed, and said nothing to 
him.” 

Tue Honcry Man anv toe Anas.—* A mn was 
walking along hungry, and saw an Arab who was eat 


victuals by the side of — He went up to him, an 
said, ‘ I am just come from the neighbourhood of your 
dwelling.’ e Arab asked him, ‘ Are my wife, my child, 


and my camel, all in good health?” The man said, ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Phe Arab became quite contented, and paid no regard to 
pcb ainen farther. The man then began to say, ‘O Arab! 
this which is now sitting before you, if your own 4 
‘were alive, it would be just such avother.’ The Aral 
raised — head, and said to him, ‘ My dog! how did it 
die ?” man replied, ‘ It ate too much of the flesh of 
your camel.’ He enquired, ‘ How did my camel die?’ The 
man answered, ‘ Your wife died,—and then there was no 
one to give it grain or water.’ The Arab asked, ‘ How did 
my wife die?’ The man replied, ‘ In lamentation for your 
son, she wept meeps 4 and beat her head and breast with 
stones.’ He asked, ‘ How did my son die?’ The man 
said, ‘ The house fell upon him.’ On hearing this account 
of the ruin of his house, the Arab threw dust upon his 
head, and, leaving his victuals as they were, went off in 
the direction of his dwelling. The man, by this device, 
got the victuals,” 

Tue Emperor anv tur Jester.—* An Emperor one 
day went out a-hunting along with the Prince. When 
the weather became hot, the Emperor and the Prince put 
their cloaks upon the back of a jester. The Emperor fell 
a-laughing, and said to him,—‘ O, jester ! you have there 
the load of an ass.’ The jester replied,—‘ Nay, I have, in 
fact, the load of two asses.’” 


_ Our concluding extract affords a very favourable spe- 
cimen of Mr Noble's abilities as a poetical translator. It 
is a fable from the “ Goolistan” of Sadee : 

: THE CLAY AND THE ROSE. 

: A Fable from the Persian of Sadee. 

' «A piece of sweet-scented clay,* 

. Tn the bath one day, 

- Came to me from the hand of a friend; 

When its odour delicious around me it threw, 

And its pleasant appearance enraptured my view ;— 


® Akind of unctuous clay, which the Persians perfume with essence 
of roses, and use in the baths instead of soap. - 


Unto it I said,— . 
Of what art thou made, 
That thou round my ake et ee ’ 
Art thou amber or musk, whose delightful perfume 
Can thus all my senses with rapture cénsume ? 
Nay, it answer’d, in truth I am nothing by birth 
But commonest clay dug out of the earth ; 
And if you would know how thus sweet I became, 
I must tell you that lately I sat with a Rose; 
His nature to me ; 
Was join’d as you see, 
And soon all the 4 ities he can disclose ; 
Were drawn and united thus into my frame: “ 
If not, I had still been only the clay, ¥ 
Which, as uselessand vile, would be soon thrown away.” — 
There may be an impression on the minds of some 
people, that there are not a sufficient number of persons 
in this country interested in Oriental literature to. 
an extensive circulation for this work. But wé ¢ 
scarcely coincide in this opinion, for the Orientalism 
troduced in the “ Letters of a Rabbi,” does not lead to 
study or severe thinking, but is communicated in so ligh 
and playful a manner, that like a boy with a gingerbread 
alphabet, we have eat the whole before we are a 
that we have been performing any task whatever. “This 
being the case, surely the general scholar and cultivator 
of the belles lettres will be glad to avail himself of so use- 
ful and agreeable a volume. 


Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, with Notices 
Life. By Thomas Moore. Vol. II. London. 
Murray. 1831. 4to. 

(Second Notice.) . 

WE find that we have so many new works to pions. | 
to-day that we think it expedient again to postpone our 
more detailed observations on this volume. In the mean- 
time, however, we have made a selection, with some care, 
of a number of detached passages from the Letters and 

Journals, which, as tit-bits of considerable interest, our 

readers will be glad to see. Without farther preface, 

here they are : 


Byron Farntinc.—* This evening on the lake in te 
with Mr Hobhouse, the pole which sustains the mainsail 
slipped in tacking, and struck meso violently on one of my 
legs—the worst, luckily—as to make me do a foolish thing, — 
viz. to faint—a downright swoon ; the thing must — 
reed some nerve or other, for the bone isnot injured, and 
ardly painful (it is six hours since), and cost Mr Hi 
house some apprehension and much sprinkling of water to 
recover me. The sensation was a very odd one: I never 
had but two such before,—once from a cut on the head from 
a stone several years ago, and once (long since also) in fi 
ing into a great wreath of snow ;—a sort of grey gid 
first, then nothingness, and a total loss of memory on’ ; 
ning to recover. The last part is not disagreeable, if 
did not find it again.” ; 
Domestic Sonnow.—“ In the weather for this tour (of 
thirteen days,) I have been very fortaunate—fortunate in a 
companion (Mr Hobhouse)—fortunate in our > 
and exempt from even the little petty accidents and : 
which often render seth i in a less wild coun , 
pointing. I was disposed to be pleased—I ama 
nature, and an admirer of beauty. 1 can bear fatigue’ 
welcome privation, and have seen some of the 


in the world. But in all this, the recollection of terms 
es pa especially of pained wn en aed ior 
which must accom me through li ve upon 
me here; and either the music of the a Peal top 
ing of the avalanche, nor the torrent, the mountain the 
glacier, the forest, nor the cloud, have for one moment ligh 
ened the weight upon my heart, nor enabled me to lose 1 
own wretched identity, in the majesty, and the power, 
the glory, around, above, and beneath me.” 

Canova’s Heten.—“* The Helen of Canova—a busi 
which is in the house of Madame the Countess d’ A) 
whom I know—is without exception, to my mind, 
most perfectly beautiful of human conceptions, and 
yond my ideas of human execution. 

“In this beloved marble, view, _ 
Above the works and thoughts of man, 
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What Nature could but would not do, 
And beauty and Canova can / 


eo Beyond imagination's wer, 
Beyond the bard’s defeated art, 

With immortality her dower, 
Behold the Helen of the heart P" « 


Bynon’s Intentions. —“ If I live ten years longer, you 


will see, however, that it is not over with me—I don’t mean 
in literature, for that is nothing; and it may seem odd 


to say, I donot think it my vocation. But ill 
pany I shal do something or lee. ths times my for- 
the world puzzle the philosophers of all ages.’ But I 
doubt whether my constitution will hold out—I uae at 
intervals exercised it most devilishly.” 

Axecpores.—‘“ I'll tell you a story: the other day, a 
man ning (he Soy cpeppteg the statues of Charle- 
antine, (which are eguestrian,) for those 
of Beter and Ergeaameee another, bo was Pa of these 
same en whic e reply was,—* I though 
sir, that St Paul had never got on po Bee since his avck. 
dent.’—T'll tell you another :—Henry Fox, writing to some 
one from Naples the other day, after an illness, adds, “ and 
Lam so changed that my oldest creditors would hardly know 
me. 


Moore, Campbell, I,—are all in the wrong, one as 
much as another ; that we are upon a wrong poetical system 


and next generations will finally be of this opinion. 
the more confirmed in this, by having lately gone over some 
ly re whom an in this way, 
poems and my own and some others, and 

went over them side by side with Pope’s, and I was really 
astonished (I ought not to have been so) and mortified at 
the ineffable distance in point of sense, learning, effect, and 
even imagination, passion, and invention, between the little 
Queen Anne's man and us of the lower empire. Depend 
upon it, it is all Horace then, and Claudian now, among 
us; and if I had to begin again, I would-mould myself 
Sorcaichs « Crabbe’s the man, but he has got a’coarse and 
le subject ; and is retired upon half- 

> and has done enough, unless he were to do as he did 


and a Sunday newspaper—to say nothing of the Surr 
which conyerted him into a martyr. But he ie'a goat 
— I saw ¢ oo ‘ = wel I told him that I 
deemed it good poetry at bottom, distigured only by a stran 
style.’ His. answer was, that his style was a set de or om 

r some such cant ; and, when a man talks of sys- 
tem, his case is hopeless. So I said no more to him, and 
yery to any one else. 

He 


believes his trash of vulgar phrases tortured into 
compound barbarisms to be o/d Engl 1; and we may say 
of it as Aimwell says of Cuptain Gibbett's regiment, when 
captain calls it an ‘ old corps’—‘ the oldest in Europe, if 

I j by your uniform.’ He sent out his ‘ Foliage’ 
by , and of all the ineffable Centaurs that 
e ever begotten by self-love upon a nightmare, I think 

) Sagittary the most sroudean. He (Leigh 

ipl fan honest charlatan, who has uaded himself 
into his own impostures, and talks Punch in pure ‘simpli- 


of heart, himself (as Fitzgerald said of 

haere the Mewf Post) for Viates in Bath sag a 

pam the a Did _ reer = the translatioris 
: which to u owper, and sa’ 

pal read h skimble-skamble about being at the 

r. his own ion, in the eyes of those who tollowed 

4 was an art or an attribute, and 


ener 
; 4 curst of mi: 
shall be. is the onl one of us (but of us he is 
tes a Crates ow id oppose. ae take 
, ( or or me, orany of the living, 
: Tht ties thile new Secot Beluntio, this ¥ 
as * . . whose pride might have 
kept him true, even had his principles turned as perverted 


—that, ‘like the cosmogony or creation of 


a? 


as his soi-disant poetry. But Leigh Hunt is a good man, — 
and a good father—see his Odes to all the Masters Hunt; ~ 
a good husband—see his sonnet to Mrs Hunt; a goo 
friend—see his epistles to different people; and a eed 
coxcomb, and a very vulgar person in every thing about 
him. But that’s not his fault, but of circumstances.” 
Tue Fun ann Graviry or Don Juan.—“ But, never- 
theless, I will answer your friend P—, who objects to the” 
quick succession of fun and gravity, as if, in that case, the 
oa did not—in intention, at least—heighten the fun. 
is metaphor is, that ‘ we are never scorched and drenched 
at the same time.’ Blessings on his experience! Ask him 
these questions about ‘scorching and drenching.’ Did he 
never play at cricket, or walk a mile in hot weather? Did 
he never spill a dish of tea over himself in handing the cu 
to his charmer, to the great shame of his nankeen breeches 
Did he never swim in thesea at noon-day, with the sun in 
his eyes and on his head, which all the foam of ocean could 
not cool? Did he never draw his foot out of too hot 
water, d——ing his eyes and his valet’s ? * * 
Did he never tumble into a river or lake fishing, and sit in 
his wet clothes in the boat, or on the bank, afterwards’ 
‘scorched and drenched’ like a true sportsman? ‘ Oh, for 
breath to utter !'—-but make him my compliments ; he is a 
clever fellow for all that—a vary clever fellow.” 


Ericram.—“ If for silver or for gold, 
You could melt ten thousand pimples 
Into half-a-dozen dimples, 
Then your face we might behold, 
Lovking, doubtless, much more snugly, 
Yet even then 'twould be d—d ugly.” 


Moore's Lasr Nicur at Venice.—“ To return, how- 
ever, to the details of our last evening together at Venice. 
After a dinner with Mr Scott at the Pellegrino, we all 
went, rather Jate, to the opera, where the principal part in 
the Baccanali di Roma was represented by a female singer, 
whose chief claim to reputation, according to Lord Byron, 
lay in her having stilettoed one of her favourite lovers. la 
the intervals between the singing, he pointed out to me 
different persons among the audience, to whom celebrity of 
various sorts, but, for the most part, disreputable, attached ; 
and of one lady who sat near us, he related an anecdote, 
which, whether new or old, may, as creditable to Venetian 
facetiousness, be worth, perhaps, repeating. This lady had, 
it seems, been pronounced by Napoleon the finest woman 
in Venice; but the Venetians, not quite agreeing with this 
opinion of the great man, contented themselves with call- 
ing her ‘ La Bella per Decreto'—adding, (as the Decrees 
always begin with the word ‘ Considerando,’) § Ma senza il 
considerando.’ From the opera, in pursuance of our agree~ 
ment to ‘ make a night of it,’ we betook ourselves to a sort of 
cabaret, in the Place of St Mark; and there, within a few 
yards of-the palace of the Doges, sat drinking hot brandy- 
punch, and laughing over old times, till the clock of St Mark 
struck the second hour of the morning. _ Lord Byron then 
took me in his gondola, and, the moon being in its fullest 
splendour, he made the gondoliers row us to such points of 
view as might enable me to see Venice, at that hour, to ad- 
vantage. Nothing could be more solemnly beautiful, than 
the whole scene around; and I had, for the first time, the 
Venice of my dreams before me. All those meaner details, 
which so offend the eye by day, were now softened down 
by the moonlight into a sort of visionary indistinctness ; 
and the effect of that silent city of palaces, sleeping, as it 
were, upon the waters, in the bright stillness of the night, 
was such as could not but affect deeply even the least sus- 
ceptible imagination. My companion saw that 1 was moved 
by it, and, though familiar with the scene himself, seemed 
to give way, for the moment, to the same strain of feeling ; 
and as he exchanged a few ees by that wreck 
of haman glory before us, his voice, habitually so cheerful, 
sunk into a tone of mournful sweetness, such as I had rarel 
before heard from him, and shall not easily forget. ‘Th 
mood, however, was but of the moment ; some quick turn 
of ridicule soon carried him off into a totally different vein, 
and at about three o'clock in the morning, at the door of 
his own palazzo, we parted, laughing, as we had met,—an 

ent having been made, that I should take an early 
dinner with him next day, on my road to Ferrara.” 

Ericram.—“ In picking up your bones, Tom Paine, 

Will. Cobbett has done well ; 
You visit him on earth again, 
He'll visit you in Hell.” 


Though we do not intend to enter upon the subject 


in interest to the first; our reasons for so thinking, it 
will not be difficult to point out next Saturday. 


Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials. Part VIII. August 28, 
1616, to Nov. 1624. Edinburgh. William Tait. 1831. 


Tus Number brings to an end the Record of Criminal 
‘Trials during the reign of James VI. The contents are 
pretty much alike in character with those which have 
preceded it. The black list of slaughters and oppres- 
sions, deadly feuds, and superstitious cruelties, is any 
thing but diminished. If there is aught new in this 
history of crime, it is the revolting confirmation of the 
heartless cruelty of James, afforded by the trial and exe- 
cution of the poor maniac Thomas Ross, for a libel 
against the Scottish nation. Of all tyrants, we confess 
we have least patience with this monarch. ‘There is 
something so paltry and grotesque intermingled with all 
his acts of oppression. When we read of a Herod ora 
Richard III., the fierce sway of their passions, their 
conscious pride of superior intellect, afford a spectacle 
poetically, if not morally, beautiful ; which, against our 
better judgment, softens the asperity of our indignation at 
their’criminality. But in the character of James we find 
no such’ redeeming feature. His anger is in its origin 
and nature éssentially ludicrous, It is awakened’ by 
trivial and burlesque occasions ; it is in itself cold, feeble, 
and impotent. The tyrannical actions to which it im- 
pels him, do not terrify, for they leave no impression of 
energy and power upon the mind—they are simply 
reyolting as indicative of callousness to human suffering 
on the part of the monarch, and cold-blooded, reckless 
sycophancy and self-seeking on the part of his tools. 
~ We have met, however, in the Number now before us, 
With one gratifying instance of the progress of reason— 
of the growth of a manly and dignified policy among the 
magnates of Scotland. The indictment against John 
Brown, a Burntisland shipmaster and his crew, tried for 
piratical murder, is, with the exception of some few rude 
phrases, an eloquent and impressive document. It is like 
the voice of a solitary human feeling erying aloud in a 
moral wilderness. We present our readers with a mo- 
dernised copy of it; retaining, however, its naiveté of 
expression, wherever we could do so with any prospect 
of being intelligible. 

“ John Brown, &c.—You are indicted and accused : 
Forasmuch as the traffic and commerce between merchant 
and merchant, in exporting comnfodities from one country 
to another, has, in all well-governed kingdoms and com- 
imonwealths, been esteemed the ground and fundamental 
tause, not only of great wealth and riches to the inbabi- 
tants, but also a great help and furtherance to entertain 
friendship and correspondences between princes ; on which 
Account, many laws, upon ripe reflection and deliberation, 
have been published and set forth by them and their states 
for advancement of their trade; the equipping of vessels, 
and the better preservation of them ; aud the art of naviga- 
tion, and the persons expert jn it, have become famous 
throughout the world, as well for skill and dexterity in 
sailing, as for fidelity in the safe conduct of merchants 
and passerigers with their merchandise and goods commit~- 
ted to their trust: And, moreover, the sailors of this king- 
dom being, for their skill and fidelity, nothing inferior to 
any other couhtry or nation, have. commonly been so re- 
speoted by strangers, that they, with their ships, have been 
preferred for that service to those of any other people what- 
ever: Notwithstanding, it is true and of verity, that you, 
ard each of you, shaking off all fear of the Almighty Ged, 
regard to the ancient good fume of this country and king- 
dom of Scotland, whereof ye are namet most unworthily 
to he inhabitants and native born people ; as also to the 
great obloquy, shame, and reproach, and open discredit of 
the whole sailors of this realm, resorting to foreign parts, 
prejudice of all lawful trade and commerce with the 
merchants there, and employment of our sea-faring 


men with their ships and - barks, in all ‘time coming, 


within: 
=F 
of which you were vely owners and master, 
freighted by one G. F..a Spaniard, to pass to Calais with a 
loading of chestnuts, walnuts, and Spanish iron; and 
Seuslivaa = the said lading, together with three 
who were to act as supercargoes ; 

your coming aboard, plotted, contrived, and devised the 
cruel and barbarous murder of the said three strangers, and 
the appropriation to yourselves of the whole goods and 
merchandise within your ship; and drew up a bond to 
that effect, to which all of you put hands; and there- 

wall, eid passed to the sea: 


after coming aboard, you hois 
And being in the middle of the sea, far from any hate 
instigated by shameful and damnable covetousness, w 
set purpose and forethought felony, foolishly deeming that 
the all-seeing eye of God did not look down, nor would” 
bring to light your most horrible and detestable murder 
and piracy, craelly and unnaturally, against the laws of 
nations, having the said three strangers in your *) Vio-~ 
lently, and without pity or commiseration, threw 
overboard, one after another, into the middle of the maging 
seas ; and thereby, under trust, credit, and assurance, 

them of their natural lives: Which being done, you, in 
plain mockery and scorn of the Almighty, as if his divine’ 
majesty had approved of your horrible deed, made a prayer, 
and sung a psalm; And thereafter diverted your course’ 
from Calais,” &c. &c. ’ 

If, however, there is a sameness in the matter of which 
this fasciculus treats, such is not the case with the man- 
ner. The pleadings, and indeed the whole form of pro- 
cess, is much more fully developed and recorded than in 
the trials formerly reported by Mr Pitcairn. The work, 
in other words, has reached a period when it may be 
studied with advantage by the mere lawyer, who, anxious 
to obtain more than a meagre and practical knowledge of 
his profession, seeks to trace its rise and progress. To 
this subject we propose reverting, as soon as Mr Pit-. 
cairn’s concluding Number has appeared. 

One word at present as to the encouragement which 
Mr Piteairn’s spirited and meritorious undertaking has 
met with, He has, we may premise, been employed for 
several years by the Commissioners. on the Public Re- 
cords of the kingdom, to form a regular chronological 
digest of the entire register of the great seal, commencing. 
with a. pv. 1424, when James I. returned from his cap- 
tivity in England. ‘This work he is to carry down, at 
all events, to the period of the Union, possibly to the pre+ 
sent reign ; and it is to be printed for public use, as @ 
Parliamentary work. Yet, amid the drudgery of this 
laborious and fatiguing avocation, has he found time to 
commence, and almost to finish, a truly national work, 
which willextend, when completed, (and onenumber more 
will do so,) to three large quarto volumes. It is at _pre~ 
sent exactly a year and a half since we reviewed the first 
number. We call it a national work, for we have had 
occasion to refnark before, and we now repeat it, that 
Mr Pitcairn’s “ Criminal Trials in Scotland, during the 
reign of James VI.” throw more light upon the moral 
and intellectual condition of our country at that period, 
than any book that has yet been published. To the dis- 
grace of a ndtion and age which make great pretensions 
to science und literature, we must add, that there is mo 
doubt he will lose money as wellas labour by his pub- 
lication. 


An Only Son; a Narrative. By the Author of od ‘ 
Early Days.” ‘Loudon. Westley and Davis, 183 
12mo, Pp. 340. : 

We have read this volume with much pleasuré. ‘Tt 
contains a powerful delineation of that sort of character |! 
likely to be formed by a continual war between acoi- 
dental circumstances and natural temperament. Robert 
Earnshaw might have risen to great things had it not 
been that his father—a conscientious and upright man— 
was determined that his son should,. in all respects, 
resemble himself, forgetting to make any allowance what 
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exist. The spirit of the boy was thus broken, and, in 
«self—defence, he was taught duplicity. When at length he 
is sent to college, and freed from the immediate surveil- 
dance of his parent, he runs into courses and commits 
vextravagancies which he would otherwise have avoided ; 
and to escape from the indignation of his father and the 
of his own conscience, he finally alienates 
himself entirely from the paternal roof, and, entering the 
army as a volunteer, proceeds to the peninsula. Some 
of the most interesting scenes in the narrative are laid 
in Spain. It is here that Earnshaw is driven into the 
mecessity of fighting a duel with the brother of her he 
Joves most, and shoots him dead on the spot. When at 
he returns, a heart-broken man, to his native land, 
the finds his father in the grave, and the girl of his heart 
-wedded to another. He retires into a-distant county, 
-to ruminate over the bitter lessons which experience has 
i him, and to learn to moralize his lot. 
e narrative, as a whole, is interesting and well- 
sustained, and many passages indicate talents of a high 
‘order. We like Mr Kennedy in his reflective and phi- 
dosophical moods. He is no surface thinker. We in- 
tended to have quoted his disquisition concerning courage 
and cowardice, but abstain from doing so in order to make 
way for the following fine observations on 


THE HORRORS OF WAR. 


Beh al yy in her insular situation, England knows not 
y exper the multitudinous calamities of the devoted 
‘on which kings and conquerors celebrate their 

au revels: Perhaps she had been morally wiser 

and better for receiving one fearful lesson from the de- 
‘ Peace might then have been to her a word of 
Toler import Yet 1 cannot, from any hope of ulterior 
vish her the ion of knowledge at so heavy a 

pr Fancy shudders at the’ thought of foreign legions 
; our domestic sanctuaries, recklessly converting 
whatever is most dear to virtuous tranquillity to the black 
} omer of havoe and spoliation. We refuse to admit the 
bility of our churches being turned into loop- 

holed or ruinous shelters for the drowsy soldiery ; 
ur spacious highways, noble bridges, and magnificent 
broken and blown up in the retreat or the siege ; our 

rees and ornamental shrubs cut down for watchfires ; 
hoarded treasures prodigally scattered among the ruf- 
followers of the camp ; the privacy of our rhost ballow- 
laid bare to every ribald musketeer; the 
hearth, where the embers have shed their cheerful 


-Fecesses to which wives, sisters, and daughters have 
wn in the tremendous hour of the assault, burst open 
‘wretches veiling the passions of hell under the fea- 
res of humanity: we arm the spirit against the intru- 
) “hideous imaginings ; but we contemplate with- 
‘egret, not unfrequently with satisfaction, our agency 
the scourge of war upon other nations, and read of 
c ion of thousands of our fellow-creatures with 
interest as inconsiderate as that excited by the perusal of 
e fantastic combats in a poetic tale.” 
_ To this passage we shall subjoin an episodical story, 
admirably illustrates the sentiments stated above. 
| written with the graphic force of a soldier who had 
seen, and of a poet who had felt, the inc:dents it describes : 


| 


A SCENE AT THE STORMING OF CIUDAD RODRIGO. 


wet sage through a narrow street with two Scottish 
sergeants, I heard the shriek of a female. Looking up, we 
af an, 


open lattice, by the Haye of a lamp.she bore, a 
sixteen, her hair and dress disordered, the ex- 
n of her olive countenance marked by anguish and 
eterror. A savage in scarlet uniform dragged her 
accompanying the act with the vilest execrations 
ht. We en the court-yard, where the hand 
ve had spared us the necessity of forcing a passage. 
ons were humane, conscientious men, with the 
that in military life.almost invariably accom- 
ies, Armed for whatever might ensue, 
pt y by me, until we arrived at a sort of cor- 
m the extremity of which issued the tones of the 
nine voice, imploring mercy, im the Spanish 


honouredancestral faces, flooded with kindred blood; | 


| 


| fought for the roof which covered him. 
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ever for the inherent difference of disposition which might | blood. Before I could recover, the door of the 


t 
whither we were hurrying, opened, and two soldiers of my 
own company discharged their muskets at us, slightl 
wounding one of the gallant Scots. Intemperance had 
blinded the ruffians, and frustrated their murderous inten- 
tions. We felled them tothe ground, and penetrated into 
the chamber. There I had a hair-breadth escape from fall- 
ing, by the fary of another of the des; oes. Parrying 
his, bayonet, which he aimed at my breast, I could not pre- 
vent it taking a less dangerous course, and lacerating um: 


| left cheek, nearly from the lip tothe eye. The gash, tho 


frightful, threatened no consequences more serious than an 
ugly scar. Surgical knowledge enabled me to pergeive this, 
as well as. to apply the remedies. within reach. It was ‘a 
light matter, compared to the accumulated wretchedness 
yisible around me. ‘ a 

“ The room wherein we stood had been devoted to the 
festivities of a'retired family of moderate-fortune. It con- ~ 
tained the remnants of those decent elegancies that properly 
appertain to the ‘strangers’ apartment’ in a dwelling of - 
the middle class. Mutilated pictures, and fragments of ex- 
pensive mirrors, strewed the floor, which was uncarpetetl, 
and formed of different kinds of wood, curiously tesselated. 
Anebony cabinet, doubtless a venerable heir-loom, had suf- 
fered as if from the stroke of a sledge. Its contents, con- 
sisting of household documents and touching domestic me- 
morials, were scattered about at random. An antique side- 
board lay overturned ; a torn mantilla drooped on a so! 
ripped and stained with wine.. The white drapery, on 
which fingers steeped in gore had left their traces, hung 
raggedly from the walls. Pinioning ‘our prisoners, we 
barricadoed the doors against intrusion, auld: proceeded to 
offer all the assistance and consolation in our power to the 
inmates of the desecrated mansion, 

“ On investigation, the sergeants found the dead body of 
a domestic, whose fusil and dagger showed that. he had 
His beard had 
been burnt in derision with gunpowder. One of his ears 
was cut off, and thrust into his mouth. Tn a garret rettss 
for the storage of fruit, two female servants were hidden, 
who could scarcely be persuaded that they had nothing «to 
fear. Having flown thither at the approach of the ferocious 
intruders, they had suffered neither injury nor insult. ‘They 
came to the room where I lingered over an Object, unéon- 
scious, alas! of my commiseration, arid, in accents half 
choked by sobsy called upon, Donna Clara! I painted ,to 
the alcove where the heart-broken lady had flung hersetf 
on the bleeding corpse of her grey-haired father. Btie, too, 
might have had 4 sheltering-place, ¢ould her’ filial piety 
have permitted -her to remain.there when ber high-aplrited 
sire feebly strove.to repel the violators of his hearth. . . 

“ Master of a few Spanish phrases, I used them in ad- 
dressing some words of comfort to the ill-starred girl. Théy 
were to her as the songs of the summier bird, carolled in 
despair. Her sole return was a faintly recurring plaint, that 
seemed to say, ‘ Let my soul depart in r ; 

“T motioned to her attendants to separate her from the 
beloved source of her unutterable sorrow. They could not 
comply withont the application of force, bordering upon 
violence. Bidding them desist, I signified a desire thit 
they should procure some animating restorative. “A ‘flask 
of wine was brought. ‘The sergeants withdrew.* One of 
the women held the lamp; the other gently elevated: her 
mistress’s head. Kneeling by the couch in the’alcove, 1 
poured a little of the liquor into.a glass, applied it to her 
lips, then took it away, until I had concealed my uniform 
beneath the torn mantilla. ; 

“ Affliction, thou hast Jong been'my yoke-fellow! Thot 
hast smitten to the core of my being with a frequent and hk 
heavy hand; but T bless an all-wise, an all-merciful God, 
who tries that he may temper us, that I ‘have!not'astconil 
time been doomed to witness aught so crushing to the sou}, 
so overwhelming in woe, as the situation of the young crea, 
ture over whom I watched on the baleful midnight of our 
victory ! 

& She had, battled with a might exceeding her ‘sex’s 
strength, against nameless indignities, and she bore the 
marks of the conflict. Her maiden attire was rent int 
shapelesstiess; her brow was bruised and ‘swollem; her 
abundant hair,almost preternaturally black, streamed wildly 
over her bosom, revealing in its, interstices fresh waving 
streaks of crimson, which confirmed the tale of ultra-ar- 
barian outrage ; ber cheek had borrowed the same fatal huge 
from the neck of her slaughtered parent, to whom, in her 
insensibility, ‘she clung with ‘love strong as death.” 


ing forward, my foot slipped in a pool-of | Daughter of Spain ! well was it for thy sire that he was gone 


“a 


a 


; gether its true meaning,—an useless 


from a polluted world ; well was it for him to whom thou 
wouldst have flown in thy desolateness, that his place was 
filled by a stranger to his wounded dove,—one who, though 

as a brother, could better bear up under the bitter 
ministrations of that hour! 

“ht h the means adopted, she gave token of revival. 
Her hand retained a small gold cross, and she raised it 
The clouded lids were slowly expanded from 
agonizing moan followed. I 
present the wine. In the act, the mantilla fell 
from the arm which conveyed the glass. Appallingly she 
shrieked,—became convyulsed,—passed from fit to fit,—ex- 

«T called the sergeants. ‘ We are here!’ they answered. 

“¢ Spurn those monsters, bound as they are, into the 
court-yard ; remain in the house until morning—I must 


«¢T¢ will be dangerous, sir, to venture into the streets 


: aor ey pal your wound.’ 
oe 


t may be so—I wish it may; help me to clear the 

yn gee not feel a wound !” : 
“ | repo into the darkness. The black ensigns of the 
Almighty’s wrath were unfurled over the earth, of which 
all lovely and holy things had taken an eternal farewell, 


and it to the dominion of demons. There was to 
be no resurrection of the morning. Thus spoke my 
tempestuous emotions. But morning came at last ; and its 


eye saw me, likea shipwrecked mariner, pacing mourn- 
Tiity dear the gute of St Jago.” 

There is more strong light and shade, and what-a 
painter would call effective grouping, in the above pass- 
age, than in any other part of the volume. The author 


_avoids—perhaps too scrupulously—any thing that might 


be considered over-strained and unnatural. He is anxious 
to stick closely by human life as it really exists; but we 
do not think his work would have lost in interest had he 
here and there introduced a still greater degree of con- 
trast among his characters, and a little more brilliancy of 
colouring. Several very pretty pieces of poetry are in- 
terspersed ; the stanzas with which the volume concludes 


appeared originally in this Journal. 


A Dictionary of the Gaelic Language, in Two Parts ; 1st, 
Gaelic and English ; 2d, English and Gaelic. By the 
Rev. Dr Norman Macleod, and the Rev. Dr Daniel 
Dewar. Glasgow. W. R. M‘Phun. 1831. 8yo. 


Wuex the first number of this work was published, 
we took an opportunity of stating our opinion of its ge- 
neral plan, and, so far as we were then enabled to form 
a judgment, of its execation. We have now the com- 
plete work before us, and we are much pleased to find, 
that instead of cause to retract, we have rather to add to, 
the praise which we formerly felt it our duty to bestow 
on the lal of Drs Macleod and Dewar. At the same 
time, we are not disposed by any means to acknowledge, 
that the work which they have executed so creditably 
‘was one of much difficulty. So much has been done of 
late in the department of Celtic lexicography, that a very 
moderate share of learning, and no very extraordinary 
‘portion even of industry, were quite sufficient for the 
accomplishment of such a task. The editors take credit 
to themselves for the addition of many words which are 
not to be found in the larger lexicons, by Armstrong and 

the Highland Society. We readily take this fact upon 

‘ authority, but as we do not happen to have either 
of the larger Dictionaries lying near us at present, we 
‘Waive not the means of ascertaining the value and import- 
ance of the new additions. We hope they do not consist 
in such un-Celtic adjectives as “prothaisteach” (corpulent,) 
from the word provost, or in such instances of Ucépey 
wpotepey as “aol-chlach,” (limestone.) (But without 
dwelling upon such instances, or the far more numerous 
ones in which the editors have given us a deficient, and 
sometimes even a false, explanation of particular words, 
* cailleach,” for instance, they render only in the vulgar 
an old woman—an old wife ; omitting alto- 

old woman,—strictly, 
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an old woman incapable of bearing children, hence. 
as a term of reproach ;—we have an. ohjection to thi 
common with all the Gaelic Dictionaries which we 
seen, viz. that it does not sufficiently distinguish between 
words truly Celtic, and others which have merely crept 
into proyincial use from the Lowlands, or which have 
been compounded hastily, often inelegantly, and almost 
always unnecessarily, to render words which the Celts 
have hitherto been content to express by a periphrase. 
This may serve the purpose of Drs Macleod and Dewar 
very well. They seem to wish that the Gaelic may 
become a classical language, and they are anxious to su) 

its deficiencies ; but this must prove an idle ex . 
The Gaelic is rapidly passing away, and as a spoken Jan- 
guage will soon be forgotten. We do not regret this; ar 
even though we were Highlanders, and naturallyattached 
to the language as well as to all the other interests of our 
native mountains, we should not regret it. The litera- 
ture of England is that which must amuse, instruct, antl 
enlighten the Celts. They have scarcely any li re 
of their own, and what little they have is calculated 

to debase their taste, and to impede the progress of moral 
and intellectual improvement, than to direct their emula- 
tion to proper objects, or to promote useful knowledge. 
We are not ungrateful for the boon of the Gaelic Serip- 
tures—this was a necessary work, and will yet be neces- 
sary for some generations ; we are not even unth 

for Gaelic Messengers and Gaelic Sermons,—we doubt not 
they have amused and instructed many ; and we are 4 
tainly very far from regretting that much learning, 
research, and labour, and expense, have been bestowed on 
Gaelic Dictionaries ;—the philologist, the historian, the 
philosopher, will now and in after ages derive much use 
information from these valuable repertories of the 
guage of ancient Europe. What we deprecate, is the 
attempt to foist upon us words of arbitrary editorial 
coinage as the genuine language of the Gael,—thus ma- 
king a new language, when we only wish to ascertain, 
and understahil, and preserve, the old. We have chosen 
rather to animadvert on the folly of the system, than to 
bring the charge home to Drs Macleod and Dewar, by 
quoting instances of such compounds and substitutes from 
their work. They are to be found, however, almost in 
every page ; but the charge lies almost equally against the 
larger Dictionaries, so we may make the observation 
general. 

In a few instances, we are disposed to question the 
authority by which the Editors give the preference to 
certain words over others, which they are pleased to 
mark as obsolete. We suspect the authority is frequently 
nothing more than that the favoured word happens to be 
the Argyleshire dialect, though the rejected one is equally 
pure perhaps, and in more general use over the High- 
lands. Even if the less favoured word should be a cor- 
ruption, it ought not to be marked as obsolete, but should 
either be rejected altogether, or noticed as corrupt. For 
example, “ easgann” is an eel, while ‘“ eascu,” most un- 
questionably in very general use, whether properly or not, 
is marked as obsolete. In justice to the Editors, we 
mast, however, confess, that in our hasty glance at their 
Dictionary, we find few instances of this kind, while we 
see much to praise. Ina cheap form, and in moderate 
compass, the Gaelic student has herea most excellent and 
valuable work. We cannot, however, help regretting, 
that the Editors did not give an additional value to their 
Dictionary, (which might have been done at little or no 
additional expense,) by giving the pronunciation on the 
plan of Walker's English Dictionary, In a language 
like the Gaelic, which is pronounced so differently from 
the written form, this is absolutely necessary, and scarcely 
less to the native student than to strangers. The pro- 
nunciation of Argyleshire, or, still better, of Inverness, 
might have been adopted as a standard. We do not de- 
spair of seeing this done, some time or other, in a pocket 
edition. 
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é Shamrock ; a Collection Songs, many of them 
pub but in a separate state. 

y Mr Weekes, of the Theatre Royal, 

Glasgow. Atkinson and Co. 1831. 


- 
__ Ir we are to judge of Irish songs by this collection, we 
_ mist say, that the words in general are by no. means 

3 iy of the music. The simple Irish melodies are 
superior even to those of our own Scotland, in 
ch and varied pathos, sweetness, and refinement of 
éntiment. This is probably to be attributed to the deeper 
tone of feeling which pervades the native Irish airs. 
_ ™ Tn listening to Irish music,” Mr Weekes has remarked 
t his preface, “ we are struck with an exquisite’ melan- 
sholy in its character—a melancholy so profound, that 
the finest feelings of the human heart must indeed have 
grievously wrung to produce such an inimitable 
”. Yet, with all the strange inconsistency which 
pal ly distinguishes Irishmen, we frequently find 

saddest airs wedded to words of a light and gro- 
iely humorous kind, The truth is, music, especially of 
character, starts more spontaneously into exist- 


jelp them !—have never been conspicuous either for their 
habits, or the strength of their intellectual facul- 
speak plainly, their indigenous song-writers, 
with the splendid exception of Moore, are most 
srvediy a nameless and unknown herd. 
hen we do meet with a few verses that please. us, from 

full of the genius of the 
is the song entitled 


MA COLLEENOGE. 


people. Of this de- 


y beauteous fain 


will be kilt with 


Colleenoge, she is dead and gone! 


MOLLY MALONE. 
big hill of Howth— 
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And my head, you must know, 
When from Molly 1 go, 
‘Takes its leave with a bow, 
And remains in my stead. 
Och! it’s how, &¢, 


“ Like a bird I could sing 
In the month of the spring, 
But it’s now no such thing, 

I'm quite bother’d and dead ; 
Och! Vl roar and [ll 
My sweet Molly Malone, 

Laie bone at your bersg 

asleep in your 
Och ! it’s how,” &c. 


Tt has been the misfortune of Irish songs to be sub- 
jected to the inroads of the spurious offspring of a set of 
wretched Cockneys, whose imagination, as Mr Weekes 
observes, went only the extent of supposing that “ to 
dress a flat contradiction in rhyme was to make a comic 
Irish song.” All such abortions are detestable. Ina 
few instances, however, successful attempts have been 
made by nous autres Anglois to infuse into a song the ge- 
nuine spirit of Paddyism, as, for example, in the follow- 
ing clever verses by Mr Atkinson of Glasgow, who has 
contributed several songs to the present volume ; 


PADDY MAGINN. 

« O, you'd laugh, if ’twere a sin, 

But to look at rare Paddy Magary 
But you'd roar the last breath, 
That was left you ’twixt death, 

If the rogue but a word could slip in! 

Such a queer one was Paddy Maginn. 


“ He's a gentleman every bit, 
Anda eof hia grandtether, Kit, 
But he just lovesaspree, , : 
And's as wes and free, 
As if he’d not a ha’porth o’ wit ; 
O, Maginn is the boy for a split ! 


«“ T wish there were more of his kin, 
For a funnier ne’er was in skin ; 
I'll not spake of shirt, 
’Tis the man, not the dirt, 
That he or I care for a pin! 
Oh, the devil a pride has Maginn! 


« But what has become of Maginn ? 
Even the girls cry out 'tis a sin, 

That he should them baulk, 

And leave them all the talk ! 
Och! it’s he that their favour could win! 
He'd the tongue of the devil, Maginn ! 


** And has he to the devil ta’en a pA 
Sure to Hell they would ne'er let ; 
For he'd kill the blue devils, 
And the black ones, his revels 
Would all make with merriment grin ! 
Och! come out o’ yer hiding, Maginn !” 
On the whole, though the materials he had to work 
upon were but rude, we must express our approbation of 
the manner in which Mr Weekes has executed his task. _ 


~s 


—_ 


Travels and Researches of Eminent English Missionaries ; 
i ing an Historical Shetch of the Progress and 
Present State of some of the Principal Protestant Mis- 
sions of Late Years. By Andrew Picken. London, 
William Kidd, 1831. Pp. 508. 


Tue subject of Foreign Missions is one which has created 
no slight sensation in the religious world; and we are 
sorry to add, that it is one which has commanded less 
unanimity of sentiment among the pious and the intelli- 
gent than perhaps might have been expected, and certainly 
wished. With regard to the object of such missions, 
there can, of course, be only one opinion among good 
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men; but the folly, the enthusiasm, the party zeal, and, 
must wwe add? the self-interested views and hypocrisy 
which have been mixed up to an alarming extent with 
the management and conduct of such attempts as have 
hitherto been made to carry that object into effect, toge- 
ther with the doubtful, and, at best, insignificant good 
produced with so much waste of wealth, labour, and life, 
have tended to cast discredit upon the cause itself, and to 
cool the ardour of those who entered upon it with the 
sincere desire and hope of doing good. This we deeply 
regret; because, although we entertain little respect for 
the pseudo-philanthropists, who are generally most cla- 
morous at a Bible meeting, or who look for their reward 
in the printed list appended to its Reports, we think the 
Missionary spirit one of the genuine fruits of Christianity, 
and believe that it is yet destined to effect much good. 
Neither are we prepared to insist, that no good has been 
already done, so long as we possess the many translations 
of the whole or parts of Scripture, (of unequal merit, it 
is true, but all calculated to facilitate the introduction of 
the Word of God into Heathen lands, ) which owe their 
existence to Missionary exertions. What has recently 
taken place in the South Seas, gives us some reason to 
hope that results even still more ‘satisfactory may be 
achieved, could the friends of Missions be persuaded to 
substitute rational means'for an unwarranted expectation 
of miraculous suécess, and sober piety for ill-regulated 
zeal. 

We confess that these remarks have been suggested 
rather by the title than by the contents of the volume 
now before us, The author's, or rather editor's object, 
is not to give a detailed view of the progress of Christian- 
ity in those countries which have enjoyed the benefit of 
Missionary visitation, but to avail himself of the journals 
of these devoted travellers, for obtaining authentic infor- 
mation in regard to,countries hitherto very little known to 
Europeans. This idea, which we believe Mr Picken has 
had the merit of first starting, is a very happy one, and may 
be followed up much farther than the present publication 
professes to do. . No doubt, the author who undertakes 
such a task has to wade through much rubbish, the 
journals of the good missionaries generally having little 
claim to clearness of arrangement or literary merit of 
any sort; still they must, and do, contain much that is 
interesting, and much that is important. Mr Picken 
seems well qualified to carry on the work which he has be- 
gun. He judiciously gives us the several narratives, which 
he has abridged in: an historical form,—a form that has 
many advahtages. over a confused mass of garbled extracts. 
He is thus enabled,. with less violence to the narrative, to 
cispense with the absurd remarks, the bad taste, and the 
private transactions, which areso liberally mixed up with 
the generality of Missionary reports ; and he has, at the 
same time, an opportunity of compressing whatever is 
general, or comparatively unimportant, in the narrative 
itself. We. again repeat our unqualified approbation of 
the plan of this volume, and we are also disposed to speak 
in very fayourable terms of its execution. Mr Picken 
appears to have made, in general, a very judicious use of 


gp = awed occasionally, however, he has fallen into 
thetimnecessary style of importance which disfigures the 


writings of many of the missionaries. Take, for example, 
the following sentence: ‘“‘ They stood on the quarter- 
deck, and, in the language of St Paul, ‘ wished for land,’” 
Truly it was worth while quoting St Paul for the com- 
monplace expression of a feeling which bas been common 
to all sea-faring men from Deucalijon in his cock-hoat 
down to the last Cockney tourist, who, under a smart fit 
of sickness, mistook the Bass rock for the -terrestrial 
paradise! thet ; 

The first narrative in the volume is that of the Voyage 
of the Ship Duff to the South Sea in 1796. We have 
next Dr Vanderkemp's Travels in Southern Africa, per- 
haps the most interesting part of the whole volume. Mr 
Campbell's Two Jourheys-into the Interior of Africa, 


Jefferson’s Proceedings in the Georgian Islands, and 
Ellis's Researches among the South Sea Islands, 

the rest of the work. Any farther analysis of the 

it is unnecessary for us to give; but we hope that 
success of the present publication will encourage the 
editor to continue, as he hints in his preface, his interest- 
ing ldbours as rédacteur—a character which he has sup- 
ported with ability upon the present occasion. 


Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philoso- 
ply. By John Frederick William Herschel, 
A.M. Being Vol. XIV. of Lardner’s Cabinet 
pedia. London, Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
1831. 


Tus is a volume we ‘can conscientiously recommend 
to the attention of the reading public. It is full of im- 
portant scientific knowledge, clearly arranged, and dis 
tinetly expressed. No one can peruse it 
without having ‘his eyes opened ‘to many pio 
truths of an important and -valuable kind. Our limits” 
do not ‘admit of our entering at present into a detailed 
account of the contents, but we subjoin two extracts, 
which will serve as specimens, premising that the whole 
volume is full of equally instructive matter ;- e 
+ 


THE WONDERS OF PHYSICS. x 
“ What mere assertion will make any man 
peg second . sine, em? ape 600 ie i aa 
lock, a ray of light travels over miles, 
therefore fetes the tour of the world in about the 
time that it requires to wink with our eyelids, and i 
less than a switt runner occupies in taking a a 
—What mortal can be made te believe, without 
tion, that the sun is almost a milion times than the 
earth ? and that, although so remote frem us, that a cannon 
ball shot directiy towards it, and maintaining its Full speed, 
would be twenty years in rm it yet affects the earth 
by its attraction in an inappreciable instant of time ?—Who 
would not for demonstration, when told that a gnat’s 
wing, in its ordinary flight, beats many hundred times in a 
second ? or that there exist animated and regularly organ- 
ized beings, many thousands ofwhose bodies laid close to- 
gether would not extend.an inch ? But what are these 2 


the astonishing truths which modern optical enquiries 
disclosed, which teach us that every. point of a medium 
of light passes is with @ suc- 


through fiver me | ee 
cession of periodical movements, regu’ i me 
intervals, no less than 500 millions of millions af tee a 
single second ! that it is by such movements, communicated 
to the nerves of our eyes, that we see—nay, more, that it is 
the difference in the frequency. of their recurrence which 
affects us with the sense of the diversity of colour ; that, for 
instance, in acquiring the sensation of redness our eyes are 
affected 482 millions of millions of times; of 

542 millions of millions of times; and of violet, millions’ 
of times per second ? Donot such things sound more likethe 
ravings of madmen, than the sober conclusions af people in 
their waking senses? They are, nevertheless, conclusions 
to which any one may most certainly arrive, who will only 
be at the trouble of omer the chain of reasoning by 
which they have been obtained.” > 


INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF MATTER. 

“The destruction produced by fire is most ing: in 
many cases, as in the burning of a piece of ora 
taper, there is no'smoke, nothing visibly dissipated and car- 
tied away ; the burniug body wastes and disap) while 
nothing seems to be produced’ but warmth and light, which 
we are not in the habit of considering as 3 and 
when all has disappeared; except perhaps some trifling ashes, 


we naturally enough suppose itis gone, lost, oyed. But 
when the question is examined more exactly, we » in 
the invisible stream of heated sir which the 


glowing coal or flaming wax, the whole ponderable matter, 
only united in a new combination with the air, and dissol- 
ved in it. - Yet, so far from being thereby destroyed, it is 
only become again what it was before it existed in the form 
of charcoal or wax, an active dgent in the business of the 
world, and a main support of vegetable and animal life, and 
is still susceptible of — again and again the same 
round, as circumstances may determine. so,that, for aught 
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we can see.to the contrary, the same identical atom may be 
concealed for thousands of centuries in a limestone rock 5 

at length be ied, set free in the limekiln, mix 
with the air, be absorbed from it by plants, and, in succes- 
sion, become a part of the frames of myriads of living beings, 
till sone mgr ang events consigns rd oe Lowe toa 

repose, which, however, no way un. again 
pene its former activity.”” “ 

' Men of scientific habits, who examine this work mi- 
nutely, may, no doubt, discover imperfections and errors 
in it; but, at the same time, it can hardly fail to inspire 
them with respect for the talents and sound judgment of 
its author, Mr Herschel. 


——————— 


The Token; A Christmas and. New-Year’s Present. 
Edited by S. G. Goodrich. Boston. Gray and 
Bowen. 1831. 
Tuts is one of the earliest copies of any of the American 
Annuals, for the present year, which has yet reached 
We are glad to perceive that our friends at 
Boston are making evident and rapid strides in this elegant 
species of light literature. To take an interest in it implies 
considerable progress in the arts, and considerable refine- 
ment in manners. The Token, in point of appearance 
aud embellishment, is very little behind any of our own 
nnuals; and its literary contents, though supplied by 
ns whose names are not familiar to us, are highly 
Tespectable, and are not the less interesting that their 
leading 6 a eh etziotly national. We cannot extract 
any of the prose papers, on account of thejr length. But 
the poetry will supply us with two. extracts, in-all re- 
Spects worthy of our own Souvenir. The first is entitled 


Ca ee 


ESSE ES er 


JUST SEVENTEEN. 
.. “Her picture hangs before you there— 
) _ Avmaiden with a dreamy eye, 
in the empty air, 
‘The that sometimes hurry by 
Upon its yiewless wing ; 
A long-forgotten dream, perhaps, 
Fe ing on its breezy lapse, 
bis “Or some half-whisper'd thing, 
~ Welling anew. from Memory’s silent spring. 


2 _ ff Just seventeen !, yet in her face 
seat of expression lies ; 


A_ripeness 
bees And something, a maturer grace, 
~~ Ts in her 
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a And such tell not by years 
_ The measure in which their ripeness grew. 
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F He bade the image stay, - 
When from the mirror she should glide away? 


‘fair a face, just seventeen, 
dl feel not, when we 
~— Cydippe’s mirror’ in my ve heart.” 


We are still more pleased with 

° THE BLIND MOTHER, 
_ «Gently, dear mother, here 
\ "The bridge is broken near thee, and below 
» Phe waters with a rapid current flow— 
__ Gently, and do not fear, 
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Lean on me, mother—plant thy’staff before thee, 
For she who loves thee most is watching o’er thee. 


« The green leaves, as we pass, 
Lay their light fingers on thee unaware, 
And by thy side the hazels cluster fair, 
And the low forest grass 
Grows and lovely where the wood-paths wind— 
Alas! for thee, dear mother, thou art blind ! 


¢ And Natureis all bright; 
And the faint grey and crimson of the dawn, 
Like folded curtains from the day are drawn; 
And evening's dewy light 
Quivers in tremulous pat on the sky— 
Alas! dear mother, for thy clouded eye! 


« The moon's new silver shell 
Trembles above thee, and the stars float up 
In the blue air, and the rich tulip’s cup 
Is pencill’d passing well, 
And the swift birds on brilliant pinions flee— 
Alas! dear mother, that thou canst not see! 


« And the kind looks of friends 

Peruse the sad expression in thy face, 

And the child stops amid bis bounding race,— 
And the tall stripling bends 

Low to thine ear with duty unforgot— 

Alas! dear mother, that thou seest them not ! 


“ But thou canst hear—and love 
May richly in a human tone be pour’d, 
And the slight cadence of a whisper’d word 
A daughter's love may prove ; 
And while I speak, thou west if I smile, 
Albeit thou dost not see my face the while. 


“ Yes—thou canst hear—and He, 
Who on thy sightless eye its darkness hung, 
To the attentive ear, like harps, hath strung ' 
Heaven, and earth, and sea! 
And ’tis a lesson in our hearts to know, 
‘With but one sense the soul may overflow!” 

For the sake of their own character, the Bostonians’ 
ought to support the®Tvken, for it is a volume whose , 
very exterior tells of pleasant drawing-reoms, well-bred , 
men, and accomplished women ; though these have not 
hitherto been considered the points in which America » 
excels. : 


The History of Scotland, from the Death of King James ; 
I., in the year 1436, 40 the year 1561. By John Lesley, 
Bishop of Ross. Edinburgh. 1830, ‘ 


“ Tur following volume,” says the editor in his preli- 
minary notice, “ contains what may properly enough be * 
denominated the original of the most valuable portion of 
Bishop Lesley’s well-known History of Scotland, printed 
at Rome in the year 1578,” in which “ he presents to his 
countrymen for the first timea copious detail of events from’ 
that era, (the death of James I.) down to the year 1562. 
In the dedication of this latter part of his history to Mary, - 
Queen of Scots, Bishop Lesley alludes to its first compo- 
sition in the Scottish tongue, as one of the expedients ' 
which his affectionate zeal -in her service had prompted’ 
him to employ, for sustaining the fortitude and constancy } 
of his ill-fated mistress.” 

A manuscript copy seems to have been presented by” 
Lesley to Mary in the year 1571, two years before his 
final retreat to the Continent. Nothing has been ascer- 
tained respecting the fate of this document; but it is, 
worthy of remark, that the earliest copy known to exist, 
is that in possession of the family on whom have descend~ 
ed the honours of the first Earl of Melville, the brother 
of the faithful master of Mary’s household. It is appa-— 
rently in the handwriting of a contemporary English | 
scribe, deformed by occasional errors of transcription, . 
particularly in proper names, and considerably mutilated. 
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This copy has been adopted as the groundwork of the 
present edition; its defects having been supplied from 
one of later date, preserved among the manuscripts of 
Archbishop Laud, in the Bodleianlibrary. The whole-has 
been collated with other copies, more or less perfect, pre- 
served in different private libraries. 

The Bishop gives the following account of the motives 
which induced him to compile his history. We modernise 
his orthography : 

“T being retired from the court of England, (where I was 
resident ri atege space in 1568, at your Majesty’s com- 
mand, in treating of your weighty affairs with the Queen’s 
Highness of England and her counsel,) and thereafter re- 
maining at Burton-upon-Trent, awaiting only, yet never- 
theless neither having commodity to exercise myself in your 
Majesty's service therein, for that I was by commandment 
restrained, nor yet for the present having that place to give 
counsel in the commonwealth affairs of my native country, 
or in administration of justice as 1 was wont to do in Scot- 
land, being one of the counsellors and senators thereof ; I 
thought it necessary to spare some part of my time to 
the reading of history, as a most easy, pleasing, and profit- 
able study for the present, principally not having the com- 
modity in these parts to exercise my time in the divine study 
of the Scriptures, or of the laws, for lack of books in these 
faculties, and also of the resort and conference of expert and 
learned men in these sciences, such as I was wont to accom- 
pany withal in Scotland. I therefore betook me to read 
the histories of the realm of England, thinking well to have 
commodity to get the principal books thereof in this coun- 
try, as I did; and also that the knowledge of their history 
is most necessary unto us before all other nations. And so 
I ag earnestly my labours in reading the histories 
written by Polidore, Virgil, Bede, &c. &c. ; in which I 
find many and sundry things set forth by these authors of the 
deeds and proceedings between England and Scotland, and 
quite contrary to our annals, registers, and true proceedings 
collected in Scotland. And albeit the true history of our 
country be largely, truly, and eloquently treated and writ- 
ten by that cunning and eloquent historiographer, Hector 
04 us, yet he writes only tothe death of King James the 

rst. 


“ Wherefore, most dread and benign sovereign lady, lest 
that cankered oblivion should deface the glory and deeds of 

ese: four soverei rinces, and that some part of your 
own time may be holden in memory, I haye in this vacant 
time compiled and gathered (and not made) out of diverse, as 
well foreign as Scottish writers, this simple treatise for the 
convenience of my country; only not taking upon me to 
write a history, for I know well Love unmeet I am thereto, 
but that your majesty and =r d country may have some short 
abbreviation or summary of the principal deeds in these 
days, to serve only till it shall please others, better learned 
atid more diligent in searching of the whole circumstances, 
to set forth the same at greater length for the honour of our 
nation and country.” 


It would be doing the good Bishop great injustice, to 
say that he has modelled his history upon that which has 
generally been attributed to Lindsay of Pitscottie. But it 
deserves, at all events, to be remarked, that there is a 
most suspicious coincidence in the thread of their narra- 
tive. The different characters of the two compilers have, 
however, communicated themselves to their writings. 
Pitscottie is gossiping, but in the highest degree graphic. 
The style of the Bishop is more generalized,—less adorn- 
ed with individual portraits: he is a statesman, in short, 
and looks upon men only in the mass—as political en- 
gines. 

As a specimen of his historical style, we subjoin our 
author’s summary of the 


CHARACTER OF JAMES THE FIFTH. 

« There was great dule and moan made for him through 
all the parts of his realm, because he was a noble prince, 
and laboured all his days to maintain his subjects in peace, 
justice, and quietness. He was a man of person and stature 
convenient, albeit mighty and strong therewith, of coun- 
tenance amiable and lave » Specially in his communication, 
his eyes gray and sharp of sight, that whomsoever he did 
edt a end mark, he would perfectly know in all times 
thereafter, of wit in all things quick and prompt, of a 
princely stomach and high courage in great. perils, doubt- 


foresigh 

about to do he did them advisedly, and 
tion, to the intent that amongst all men 
dence might be noted and regarded, and 
pass all others as his estate and d 
was sober, moderate, honest, affable, 
abhorred pride and arrogance, that he was ever quick 
sharp to those who were spotted with that crime. Hewas_ 
also a good and sure Justiciar, by which one thing he 
to himself the hearts of all the people, because they 7 
quietly and in rest, out of all oppression and molestation 
the nobility and rich persons; and to this of his 
was joined and annexed a certain merciful pity, he: 
did oftimes show to such as had offended, 
compositions of money than men’s lives, which was a plain 
argument that he did not use his rigour, net OS io 
himself) to bow ond shat. the high and law phys 
the people, specially Erischmen and Borderers, others 
nourished and breaght up in seditious factions and civil 
rebellions, and not for greedy desire of riches or hunger of 
money, although such as were afflicted would cry out ; and” 
surely this good and modest Prince did not and 
consume the riches of his country, for he by his high ae 
marvellously enriched his realm and himself, both . 
gold and silver, whereof he left great store and quantity im” 
all his palaces at his departing.” ; ; 

The volume is neatly and correctly printed, after the 
manner rejoiced in by the sons of St Bannatyne ; and the 
brothers of the Order have purchased one hundred 


copies. 


i 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


MYSTERIOUS ADVENTURE. RK 
By J. S. Memes, LL.D., Author of the © Life of 


Canova,” &c. §¢. 
I might not this believe, 
Without the sensible and true ayouch 
Of mine own eyes. 3 é 


Tue storm still raged, which had reduced myself and- 
two other travellers to solicit shelter in a solitary reli- 
gious house in one of the passes of the Tyrol. 
consequently appeared small hope of our being able to” 
resume each his respective journey, for darkness and tem~ 
pest were fast closing around. Nor, in truth, did much 
anxiety seem to. be evinced about redeeming our 
time before next morning. The good fathers, of 
only five then happened to be indwellers, had left us 
the hospitable cares of a lay-brother, and in possession 
the refectory, with abundant appliances of cheerful en- 
joyment. Our horses, meanwhile, had been stabled in 
a small cloister leading to the chapel, and looked equally 
comfortable as their masters. We thus yielded, 
reluctance, to circumstances, whose very novelty 
have lent a charm.o our situation, apart from the 
liar pleasure which unexpected good always imparts, 

Accordingly, we soon found ourselves on the most cor — 
dial understanding for all the best purposes of temporary — 
fellowship, while each speedily discovered in the others, 
qualities which awakened regret, to think that such com- 
munion must necessarily be for a brief season. The 
senior of the.party thus strangely assembled in the spa~ — 
cious and antique hall of Holycross, could not have seem 
above thirty summers. Study, however, and thought, 
had impressed traces on his brow, that might have been — 
mistaken for the effects of ten more years. His first 
appearance bespoke the initiated of some German, uni- 
versity. A countenance calm and pale, showed an 
marble immobility, but forth from his large blue 
looked a soul of unquenched enthusiasm. Our 
companion was a native of the genial South, in the & 
flush of manhood, and eminently handsome, though th 
inward canker of some peculiar grief had left its 
ou his sunken cheek, The evening had passed away, 
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* almost unheeded, in varied, interesting, and highly intel- 
converse. If in this our youthful friend showed 
lack of scholarship, the defect was compensated by a 
taste, a susceptible mind, and the tact of a man 
the world. But the German’s erudition astonished at 
by its depth and its variety. At such an age, it 
2 incredible. I could not, however, help remark- 
that profound and accurate as it was in principle, 
always exercised on the side of virtue, his knowledge 
often shaped itself into strange conclusions, Thus, 
‘he held that the true end of all human science is to sup- 
| a medium of communication between the visible and 
" ible worlds—to re-unite the corporeal modifications 
~ to spiritual generalities of existence. This doctrine he 
# maintained with an impassioned and earnest eloquence, 
© calculated to sway the imagination with a thrilling in- 
terest, which yet the judgment necessarily condemned. 
* It was now almost midnight. The storm had lulled, 
occasionally the loud blast echoed mournfully round 
angles and coins of a Gothic oriel. ‘‘ Hark!” said 
German, “ how like to voices from an unknown 
are these wildly-sounding tones !”—“ 'Tis true,” 
the younger stranger ; “ and there are times 
almost I might persuade myself that unseen tongues 
‘thus syllabled names and notes dearest to my most che- 
remembrances. ”—“ Even so,” returned the adept ; 
“and it were easy to prove that the spell of genius is but 
power of transforming the sights and sounds of ex- 
nature into means of more direct approach to the 
ities of unseen existence. The forms of the artist 
descriptions of the poet—are only dim reflections 
spiritual visitings ; and in the solemn breathings of 
who has not felt as if the soul held high com- 
with the best loved among the cloud of unseen 
| witnesses around us?” 
) “Your observation,” I replied, “ is at least beautiful ; 
and without canvassing its accuracy, I meet the con- 
elasion you would thus broadly infer, by demanding, is 
it pormiteed to withdraw for a moment the veil from 
Between time and eternity 7"—“ Yes !” said the‘German ; 
but for no vain or unholy purpose.”—‘“ Oh!” feelingly 
d our younger companion, “ long has the same 
hovered on my lips, dictated, however, by no 
Trivial or improper thought. My race must perish, ere 
well begun ; bat the removal of one painful weight would 
© a brief and troubled scene in peace.” The German 
evidently affected by this earnestness. “ Young 
the human heart is proof against human a 
thou seemest sincere.”—“ The wish, indeed,” 
‘reply, “ originated in sin and shame; my phetas 
tpose is good. But, German,” as if under a momentary 
rr “ T have been a soldier. These I place on 
table,” taking two pistols from his breast. ‘‘ They 
in reach. Beware how thou sportest \ with mine 
or idly triflest with a sainted name.” A gaunt 
, as of pity, passed across the countenance of him 
was thus addressed. ‘ For mine own part,” he 
added, “ I regard these as toys; but, for your 
I warn you to be cautious how you employ mortal 
here.” Turning from us, he bent, as if in mo- 
devotion, over one of the massive seats, then, 
asked, in a slow and broken voice,— 
whom wouldst thou call from realms of light 
the behests of virtue ?”—‘ Emelia de ,” mur- 
the interrogated, in asubdued accent, as if fearing 
rust the name to any ear. 
"When, or by what means, I know not, but an iron 
amp, which depended from the lofty ceiling of carved 
ak, | extinguished. Yet were we not in dark- 
% The whole of the spacious apartment seemed very 
ily illuminated, as if the moonbeams had been min- 
th the last lingering hues of twilight. My first 
indeed, was to turn towards the window ; its 
were barely discernible against the gloomy con- 
midnight sky, through the breakings of whose 
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troubled masses a single star might gleam for an instant, 
At the same time rose by fits on the blast the rushing 
of the Alpine stream, now painfully audible to acutely 
anxious sense. This survey, with its conclusion, was 
embraced by the mind with the rapidity of thought, and 
scarcely for a moment withdrew my attention from the 
interior. Here expectancy was roused to the uttermost. 
In the remotest angle of the hall, the light had seemed to 
concentrate into a mass of brightness, amid which ap- 
peared vague and mysterious outlines of a shadowy form, 
but growing into a shape of more and more distinctness. 
The soldier grasped my arm ; he trembled through the 
intenseness of his emotion. In the deathlike silence, I 
could hear the very throbbings of his heart and of my 
own. Yet this was not fear. Mechanically my hand 
extended to one of the pistols. These things I perfectly 
remember ; for though every faculty appeared absorbed 
in the senses of sight and hearing, the mind appeared 
more than usually alive to the separate workings of its 
own consciousness. ‘ "Tis she !—It is Emelia!” burst, 
as if involuntarily, from my companion, who, making a 
movement in advance, sunk upon-his knees. There 
actually stood before usa female form, clothed, indeed,.in 
light, but of a paly lustre—aerial and dreamlike. The 
figure was yet palpably visible—youthful, but veiled, and 
habited as a nuffin her noviciate. 

There was now an awfulness in our situation, which 
it is not easy to conceive, and impossible to describe. 
Either the shape before me was supernatural,—I was in 
the presence of an inhabitant of another world,—or, more 
fearful still, surrounded by unknown danger, in the com- 
pany of men who scrupled not to practise on the outward 
sense by illusions too sacred for the coarse arms of human 
villainy. One glance at the noble and manly form kneel- 
ing in front—the tenderness and reverential conviction of 
the attitude, as every lineament stood forth in the silvery 
radiance beyond—re-assured me here. My eye sought 
the German. He stood like a statue on a monument, 
seen in a cathedral by the dim light of evening; his face ~- 
covered with his hands, and his head drooping on his 
bosom. He seemed under the pressure of deep emotion, 
Was he the slave of his own imaginings, or really one 
endowed with secret and powerful knowledge? My mind, 
which had followed out these investigations with a steadi- 
ness which, considering the circumstances, now amazes 
me, here lost command over its own conjectures. The big 
drops stood cold and clammy on my forehead. Sounds 
of human converse I certainly heard, and could distin- 
guish the deep tones of the younger stranger in solemn 
but rapid utterance. In the pauses between what seemed 
his questions, tones of a thrilling, unearthly sweetness 
appeared to reply. But these now fell indistinctly. upon 
the senses. A loud shriek resounded through the apart- 
ment. I could see, in the waning light, the mysterious 
figure fall backwards, and at the same instant a loud 
noise completed the terrors of the moment. I fired. A 
deep groan immediately followed, as if some one had been 
wounded. But there was no pause for thought. I was 
struck down—not by a blow—but as if some giant hand 
had pressed me to the earth. The agony of the moment 
would soon have become insupportable.. A loud knock~ 
ing at the door of the refectory ensued. I started tomy 
feet. It was the good fathers, who, as they reported, 
being roused by the discharge of fire-arms, conceived their 
guests had quarrelled, and fought. My first thought was 
to seize the German. He had disappeared,—how, no 
one knew. My attention instantly reverted to the younger 
stranger. He lay stretched on the floor, apparently life- 
less, and his face covered with blood. Had I then fired 
upon—perhaps killed—an innocent man ? 

This fearfal apprehension was speedily relieved. The 
blood flowed from a slight wound in the temple, occa- 
sioned by the remaining pistol falling upon its owner, 
who had fainted, and his fall overset the table on which 
the arms had been placed. He was speedily recovered, 
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Subj talieny Tnhdcoes teal en enesef thie asllay.thaeodiwon- 
derfully calm and collected, but much exhausted. Leaving 
him: to repose, I hastened to, the cloisters, for the dawn 
‘was now breaking ; the German’s horse was gone, but 
dna niche had been left a handsome gratuity. 

. (Om-revisiting the patient some hours afterwards, his 
altered appearance greatly shocked me. Yet he showed 
perfectly composed, and even cheerful. I spoke of the 
-strarige occurrences of the preceding night, and laboured, 
but in vain, to convince him that our senses had been 
imposed upon. “ My friend,” said he, with solemnity, 
you will perform for me the last offices of a friend. I 
am dying, and have the firmest conviction that last night 
I communed with a disembodied spirit. You will yet 
know my melancholy history, and: learn, with awe and 
doubt, that the responses I last night received, while they 
have removed the apprehension of unutterable guilt, re- 
lated to a subject known only to myself and to her whose 
name you heard-me then pronounce.” The stranger sur- 
vived four days. He sleeps within the chancel of Holy, 
cross. 


THE MESSRS CHAMBERS’ NEW GAZETTEER OF 
SCOTLAND, Versus ST! ANDREWS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY JOURNAL. 


Srm,—St Andrews, I observe, has put forth a vindica- 
tion of its) crazy integrity in this day’s number of your 
Journal. The article gives me much pleasure, as it con- 
-vinces me that there are still some hoyering particles of 
life in that woe-begone University.. I am inclined to 
cherish hope: regarding an institution, which is not yet 

her insensible to contempt, however merited ; and, 
placed as St Andrews is at the very extremity of the long 
‘promontory of Beotian stupidity—mufiled up in the soft 
appliances of sinecure and privilege—sunk in the somno- 
Jency that has overwhelmed it for hundreds of years, I 
really rejoice to find that it has so much animation left 
as to feel and. retaliate the too lenient censure which has 
called forth your correspondent’s statement. 

My brother and I need not inform the readers of your 
correspondent’s letter, that the real head and front of our 
Offending lies in our representing St Andrews’ University 
as ina state of decay. The two or three trifling inaccu- 
racies with which he introduces his pretended defence, 
are merely, as every one must see, decoys planted for the 

of leading the public into a supposition that, as 

these little things are wrong, so also may be the assertion 
thatthe University isdecaying. Itis tobe supposed, accord- 
ing tothe reasoning of this most malicious person, that our 
having inadvertently mentioned one official for another 
as the clergyman of a parish, argues that we must be 
wrong also in a conclusion as.to the'general moral state 
of the whole, University. Now, we deny point-blank, 
that we have misrepresented the University. We stated 
that the number of students seldom averages above two 
hundred, and asked a concession from the reader that 
there surely must be something radically bad in a system 
of education which is so unattractive of students. This 
we uphold against the statements of your correspondent, 
which we can only characterise as rank, wilful, interested 
m. He strikes an average for the last ten. years 

at 260, and argues thence, that the University is ina 
higher state of prosperity, instead of a lower, than at 
any former time. Supposing his statement to. be cor- 
rect, which we do not believe it.to be, it goes for no- 
thing with us; for the period of ten years includes a 
term during which the classes were thickened unusually by 
the fame and exertions of one great man—an alien to the 
prevailing character of Andreapolitan intellect—Dr Chal- 
mers. “We look upon it as a mere trick to saythat,the 
institution is prospering, because some years ago an indi- 
vidual, since unconnected with it, caused a great tempo- 
rary-influx of students. It is a ruse only paralleled, in 
my recollection, by the artifice of exaggerating the osten- 


‘Ghle:citoulation: of a sommpapah: yr thkingydst-thes 

extra qtantities sold, for particular reasons, ‘on 

days, within a short period. More than this, we are im 
formed by good authority, that, even before Dr Chalmers 
left the University, the numbers had begun to deeline; 
the mind of one man, however good, being found un- 
availing, it would appear, against the dead weight of the 


system. ‘To make it manifest; however, that there was 
no error in speaking vaguely of thenumber as seldom 
averaging above 200, we quote, from the beoks of” the 
College itself, the numbers of the last two al i 


1 
_ United’ College, |. ip! 4) “at * 
St Mary's of Students, 45 = ~ 


Absentees, 21 
Total, 215° ss. - 


We ask the public if we were. illiberal towards St 
Andrews in speaking of an average: of 200, when: here 
they find that, in two years of the University: in: ite 
natural state, that was exactly the number; even 
those alunmi who, by the lax system prevalent! in. Scots 
tish divinity schools, are permitted to employ themselves 
in shearing, smearing, teaching, or any other employment 
they may delight in, perhaps hundreds of miles away 
from the senile Alma Mater, who is so -tenderly con= 
cerned: in: their mental suckling: withont: whom (and 
we think they ought to be deducted) the actual average 
of the two years is only 186}, with every prospect of a 
continued declension, the latter of the two year's being 
no less than fifteen per cent under its predecessor. « ©» 

Having thus exposed the desperately disingénuous at 
tempt of St Andrews to bolster up its decrepit cha 
racter, and at the same time provéd our own correctness: 
and liberality, we shall meet your correspondent on an-— 
other point—namely, Bishop Kennedy's chapel. It may 
please him, with the obliquity of the local taste, to con- 
sider the internal accommodations of the chapel as **: 
fortable;and even handsome.” We never heard, 
that the standard. for the judgment of such things exists 
in St. Andrews. ‘Our opinion, as before,: is, that the 
whole place of worship, outside and inside, has a totters 
ing, neglected look, fully sufficient to justify the 
sions we used regarding it. What does. it signify that 
the roof was rehewed) half acentury ago, and the interior 
re-modelled within less than half that time, except te 
inform the public that the place is only repaired when it 
is onthe point of utter rain, and that no current 
tion is,ever paid to it? In England, such @ building 
would have an artizan acting as a sort of body-servant ta 
it, and his sole duty to keep:it in proper order, Wesay 
more than before, and affirm that, in the first place, the 
building was injured by the repairs it.got, aud is nowy 
for want of attention, one of. the most uncomfortable. 
looking places of worship we ever saw, even in Scotland. 

With regard to the other trifling inaccuraciesowhich 
the “ Friend of St Andrews” has discovered, we really 
cannot bring ourselves down to the level of his meanness 
by noticing them in detail. | We abandon them to his 
hypercritical, schoolmanlike censure; and. if we learn 
that they have proved any consolation to the aching tea« 
rooms and halls of St Andrews, for our too lenient, but 
honest criticism, we shall be greatly rejoiced, 2 49 

Your correspondent expresses surprise that we should 
not have applied to any of the members of the University 
for information ; and no doubt the readers of his letter 
will, at first, think us very much to blame for not haying 
done so. We answer to your correspondent, that we 
make our own selection of informants, and mean to con< 
tinue doing so ; to the public we answer, that, having 
often experienced the awkwardness of asking information © 
from the persons officially connected with an in 
as it subjected us to the unhappy dilemma of either 
ing nothing but what was flattering of that institation, 
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truths, we havé at length found it necessary to be very 
cautious in opening a correspondence with such persons, 
and im general prefer taking our statistics from other 
sources. 


‘Your correspondent asks triumphantly, that, if we are 
equally incorrect in all the minor articles as in this leading 
oae, what dependence shal] be placed upon our book ? When 
we remind our readers, that the Number contains an ac- 
count of Aberdeen, they will be at no loss to say whether 
the article on St Andrews be the leading one. Leaving 
this to their judgment, we are content, for the rest, to 
ask the public, whether the above trivial misinformations, 
or our having by honest statement provoked the wrath 
of those to whom the truth is disagreeable, be the better 

_ test of aceuracy. It would be vain to deny that, ina 
! work where almost every line gives a fact, and which 
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may be computed to contain from thirty to 
s| forty thousand distinct pieces of information, the greater 
» part of which are very difficult of acquisition, some small 
si efrors may occur. But it is evidently most unfair for a 
man who is perfectly aw fait with a particalar obscure 
place, to assume a triumph over the writers of the work 
under his Consideration, if he finds himself better informed 
regarding some little fact connected with that place, than 
who have to make themselves acquainted with seve- 
ral thousands of localities, many of them more attractive 
and im) One thing we ure very sure of, regard- 
ing the article which called forth your correspondent's 
letter,—it is much more correet in spirit, than if it had 
been written by “ A Friend to St Andrews,” which, we 
suppose, means some fozy dignitary, exceedingly well 
with the system which allows him some hundreds 
for teaching # class only extant in the Edinburgh 
ik, and exceedingly indignant at any attempt to 
let the public know whether he is an active or an inactive 
labourer, 
Your correspondent’s professions of general respect to- 
A which are designed no doubt to keep me back 
hom that literary annihilation into which hisdiscoveries 
-dboat the lecture-room and the bursars would have other- 
me, do not affect my feelings of grati- 
the way he perhaps expected. Lf pulchrum laudari 
@laxdato be a true apophthegm, it is not less true, that 
: the praise of the contemptible is slander. Humbleas my 
ft 
y 


labours have generally been in their object, I am 

t to*appeal their proper estimation to my 
cot at large, from the judgment of one of the remo- 
: in its intelectual map. I am, sir, your 
obedient R. Cuamaers. 


servant, 
wy Sth January, 1831. 
—————eEEEEE— 


ACCOUNT OF A VISIT OF ENGLISH COME- 
TO SCOTLAND IN THE REIGN OF JAMES VI. 


paper which we now give, is an abstract of one read by Mr 


aing at a recent meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries. Mr 
by reminding the Society that he had on a for- 


Mer Occasion read to them the first part of an Essay on “ the Rise 
antl Progress of Dramatic Exhibition in Scotland.” Circumstances 
et ve cee. resuming the subjeet, before a period of 
had elapsed too great to permit him to hope that the previous 

could remain distinctly in the minds of his auditors, In 

, to the Society an account of a visit made to Scotland by 
ws comedians, an event which stood quite apart in the 

‘of the Scottish drama, he would only revert to his former 
topic, so far as was necessary to correct the prevailing impression 

_ that theatricals had been.entirely discountenanced by the reform. 
curious and interesting facts were stated in reference to 

J 
, 


ol it our anxiety to give the fullest account possible of the 
English visit, obliges us to pass them over.] 
Ix 1599, the people of Scotland were at length grati- 
ed by the performances of a regular company of come- 
dians from. England; and we can easily conceive the 
afforded to the courtiers by the announcement— 


. _ & The players are come hither, my lord!” 


fs 


utmost endeavours to prevent the exhibitions taking place. 
On the whole, however, they showed less illiberality . 
than was evinced about the middle of last century on the 
appearance of Home's tragedy of Douglas. It may also. 
be urged in their defence, that the character of the per- 
formers may not have been so generally respectable as in 
our day ; for even their patron, King James, in a work 
composed in the very year of their visit, addresses Prinve 
Henry in these werds:—‘ Beware in making your 
sports your councillors, and delight not to keep ordina- 
tily in your company comedians or balladinos;” and 
again, “ beware of such tricks as only serve for comedians 
or balladinos to win their bread with !” 

Some writers expressly assert that the players visited’ 
this country in consequence of a special request made by 
James to the Queen of England. At all events, it ap- 
pears that they tasted of his bounty, and were supported 
against the interference of the kirk-sessions with a high’ 
hand. The most distinct account of the squabble is to 
be found in Calderwood'’s Manuscript History ; and the’ 
researches of the indefatigable Mr Pitcairn have furnished 
the following corroborative evidence of the correctness of 
Calderwood’s statement ;—Jmprimis, Two acts of the 
Privy Council of Scotland anent the English comedians : 
Secundo, Seven entries, of different dates, in the Trea- 
surer’s books, of sums paid to the players, or disbursed 
for their behoof. Mr Laing has added to these a series” 
of extracts from the Register of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, narrating the proceedings of that body relative to 
the comedians. After reading these documents, Mr 
Laing proceeded in these words :—* This event has sug- 
gested an interesting enquiry. Guthrie ‘the historian,” 
mentioning the visit of these comedians to Scotland, says, 
‘LT have great reason to think that the immortal Shak- 
speare was of the number.’ But if he had any ground for 
the assertion, he has not stated it. In one of the volumes 
of Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account, that inde- 
fatigable author has considered the question, and after’ 
detailing the traditions in the neighbourhood of Dunsin- 
nane respecting Macbeth, collected by him in the year 
1792, he draws the inference that Shakspeare had col- 
lected the materials for his unrivalled drama upon’ the 
spot. The question remains, however, still very doubt- 
ful, notwithstanding the coincidences adduced by the 
zealons baronet. The traditions might have been com- 
municated to Shakspeare hy one of the performers who 
had made the Scottish visit, even if all that was material 
to his purpose had not beer contained in the English 
chronicles of the times Moreover, even if the name of 
Shakspeare had actually occurred in the list of: perform- 
ers, we ought not to forget that the poet had a brother, 
on the stage, who died in the year 1608. ; 

“ The English comedians either remained a long time 
in the country, or were induced to revisit it ; for we find, 
that in October 1601, after having fully gratified King 
James and the people of Edinburgh with their entertain- 
ments, they were ordered by his majesty to repair to 
Aberdeen, to amuse the people with the exhibitions of 
their ‘comedies and stage-plays.’ It appears by an ex- 
tract from the Council Records of Aberdeen, that they 
were recommended to the magistrates by the king's spe- 
cial letter. The author of The Annals of Aberdeen in- 
forms us, that ‘they were presented by the magistrates 
with thirty-two merks for their services, besides being 
entertained witha supper on one of the nights of perform, 
ance. At the same time, the freedom of the town was 
conferred upon Lawrence Fletcher, the manager, and 
each of his company.’ It is worthy ef remark, as bear- 
ing in some measure upon the question whether Shak- 
speare were among them, that Lawrence Fletcher, here 
named as manager, is the same to whom King James 
granted, by his patent of 19th May, 1603, (twelve days 
after his arrival in. London,) along with William Shak- 
speare, Richard Burbage, and others their associates, 


* freely to exercise the faculty of playing comedies, tra- 
gedies, histories, interludes, morals, pastorals, stage-plaies, 
as’ well within their now usual house, called the Globe, 
as within any convenient places, in any city and univer- 
sity within his kingdoms and dominions.’” 


. JOTTINGS FROM AN ESSAYIST’S PORTFOLIO. 
By Thomas Atkinson. 
BELZONI'S CHARACTER. 


Enrenrnise, I have somewhere read, often performs 
prodigies—but it frequently owes much of its triumph to 
the assistance of chance, at least it always calculates on, 
and hopes for, its aid. Those who live by professions 
where chance or fortune frequently, more than their own 
efforts, decide their success—as players, artists, &c., 
whose displays, however meritorious, may be totally 
unrewarded and neglected, but for some concurrence of 
circumstances over which they do not possess the slightest 
control—are remarkable for their enterprise. Life is often 
with them a game of hazard, where, however, skill is 
neither unnecessary nor useless. 

Lam old enough to recollect the celebrated Belzoni, 
the Egyptian trayeller, as an itinerant posture-master, 
ving by his shifts. THis discoveries have astonished 
Europe. But they have been the result of enterprise, not 
of learning ; for he was notdeeply versed in classical or 
Egyptian literature. May not the beinginured tothe priva- 
tions and disappointments, which all of his former profes- 
sion often meet with, have enabled him to endure hard- 
ships clever men would have shrunk from? Might not 
the risks which a public performer runs in calculating on 
popular fayour, tend to make him fearless and confident ? 
Would not the attention to the most minute and most 
variable of all possible subjects which are worthy of ob- 
servation, the human countenance, which he who lives 
on the smiles of crowds must unceasingly pay,—would not 
it accustom him to note the most trifling appearances and 
indications, which few not so prepared would have ob- 
served, and fewer regarded ?—and from that habit, is it 
not probable that the perspicacity which enabled him to 
discover the chambers of the Pyramid, and the tomb of 
Psamius, had its rise? His merit lies in the possession 
ofasecret. That secret is the power of minute obser- 
yation and skilful concatenation. To his former profes- 
sion he probably owes both. 


UTILITY OF DULNESS. 

~ Dall, timid, and weak men are, as it were, the cement 
6f society,—the mortar which serves to connect and bind 
the more valuable parts of the great fabric. They are, 
like their supposed prototype, an indispensable partof a su- 
perstructure,—a sort of trifling negative series of particles, 
which, however worthless in themselves, cannot be done 
without. They are the seasoning of society—somewhat 
Jiberally sprinkled, to be sure. They give a gout and flavour 
to the social circle, which even attic salt cannot impart. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, they are the finest possible 
breaks in the continuity of liveliness, and converse would 
actually become tame without them. A dull uniformity 
would prevail, and we all know by experience that nothing 
palls somuch as unvaried sprightliness, unshaded mirth, 
and unrelieved brilliancy. Deathlike dulness itself is not 
so tiresome and fatiguing. When a boy, I have often made 
fireworks: once, in compounding a set of squibs, I for- 
got to mix up with the positives of saltpetre and gun- 
powder, the negative of pounded charcoal ; and in firing 
them off, each consisted of but one explosion, bright, no 
doubt, but transient also; while the squibs, which were 
rightly mixed up, were both bright, sparkling too, and 
much more lasting ;—besides, they did not scorch me. 
Dull men are, then, to the world what charcoal is to 
squibs. : 
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DORMANT PROPENSITIES, Saye 

The riches of the mineral world are hid, while those _ 
of the animal and vegetable tribes challenge remark and — 
observation. It will not, however, be denied, that the 
concealed stores of the earth are as useful and ornamental . 
for all the purposes of life, as the more obvious productions 
of nature; though they are not revealed but by some 
physical convulsion, extraordinary occurrence, or by the 
skill and experience of the geologist. An analogy obtains 
between certain qualities and propensities of the human 
mind, and the inferences I would draw from the expe- 
rience of mankind on the admitted physival facts above 
stated. The energies of the soul are unknown to its 
possessor till circumstances call them into action. ~The - 
dispositions of mankind are equally veiled, under the 
smooth covering of every-day occurrences. Propensities, 
whether to good or evil actions, may sleep dormant for 
years, nay, they may never, in the career of this life, be 
displayed, and yet their existence may be as real as though 
they were in a state of hourly developement. 

No man knows that he has not within him the willand 
the impetus to commit crimes, as atrocious as those at 
the bare recital of which he shudders; nor the most 
abandoned and heartless criminal, that the “ milk of 
human kindness” circulates not in the bosom, though it 7 
hath never flowed forth in one genial drop of tenderness _ 
or affection. Circumstances are the midwives of deeds. 
Men are'acted upon differently by the same circumstances 
and vicissitudes; and crime may spring through one mind, » 
from causes which might have generated in another the 
highest moral virtues. 


INDOLENCE OF GENIUS. 


Idleness and indolence are to the man of genius what 
rust is to the polished metal. It is lamentable to: 
on the ravages they have made in the finest minds, eating 
so deeply into them, that the whole have at last become 
incorporate. Often, too, indolence is nourished and has 
its rise from the self-same source as the noblest of mental 
peculiarities. To indulge in contemplation—for ifself 
only—is one of the most alluring of pleasures) The 
bright and beautiful ideas which present themselves to a 
mind so engaged, give as much delight to the individual 
to whom they are suggested—even though they perish at 
the moment of their birth, to make room for the embryo 
creations which crowd after them in close succession—as 
though they were chronicled on tablets of brass, or the 
ever-during monument of a nation’s memory. I speak 
of the delight felt at the moment of their creation, not of 
the. permanent and strengthening pleasure received from 
their reiteration when preserved, or the applause of 
crowds when popular. Some laborious writers ii 
seize these evanescent wanderers, and, with patient indus- 
try, pin them on paper as a butterfly collector does his 
specimens ; but they are not, nor do they in general 
deserve to be, the authors whose memories are cherished 
with the deepest love, and whose works are graven on 
the fleshly tablets of a thousand congenial bearts. In 
reading their works, we think they have rendered us all 
they could give, and left us nothing to regret; that they 
have drawn their spirit to the lees, and spun their airy 
web while a single particle of material remained. There _ 
is in this, wherever displayed, a sordidness, even where 
no pecuniary profits could be reaped, which revolts us. 
It isan ambition distinct from, and grovelling below, that 
noble thirst for fame which has caused the penning, 
at least, of mighty works, though some will hold the 
composition of none. An author of this description re- 
sembles a painter, who would admit no shading in his 
pictures, but filled every corner of his canvass with gandy 
lights and glaring pictures, on the ground that he could 
not afford room for what was in itself without expression, 
These considerations may serve to reconcile us to the 
imputed indolence of many living and deceased writers, 
There is now no want of authors nor of books ; let, then, 


enjoy their solitary thoughts unmolested ; the world 
i already rich enough in their productions ! 


4 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
EDINBURGH. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
| Monday, January 10, 1831. 


“Taomas Tuomson, Esq., Senior Vice-President, in the 
: Chair. 


Present,—Sir Henry Jardine ; Messrs Nichol, Jardine, 
| Sivright, J. G. Craig, Rev. Dr Mackintosh Mackay, 
| Dr Carson, Captain James Edward Alexander ; toge- 
| ther with a number of the Fellows. Among the 
_ visitors, were Professors Leslie and Wallace, Monsieur 
_ Barrande, Dr Bougon, and many others. 

Arrer the curator had announced a number of dona- 
tions, and after a very interesting collection of Anglo- 

xon Goins, Jately found in the Hebrides, had been exhi- 
d, and a few remarks made upon them by the secre- 
tary, that gentleman proceeded to read several interest- 

‘ng original letters, dated in 1672-3-4, of the celebrated 
Gregorie, inventor of the telescope which bears 
name; communicated by permission of the owner, 
a Gregorson, Esq. of Ardtornish. One of these let- 
is particularly remarkable, as containing a notice of 
variation of the needle so early as 1674. The varia- 

at St Andrews in that year was, according to Mr 
Gregorie, 3° 35’. 

There was then exhibited, by permission of Robert 
Hanter of Hunterston, Esq., a splendid and beautifully 
t antique ‘brooch, or fibula, of silver, profusely 
mented with rich and elegant filigree work in gold, 
md in ect preservation. This brooch was found 
‘ Mr Hester’ property, in the parish of West Kilbride, 


ir T. G. Repp, F.S.A. Scot., made a few remarks 
this beautiful antique, and gave translations of two 
inscriptions, which appear on the back of the 
From the inscriptions, Mr Repp argues that 
ornament belongs to the 13th century at latest. At 
of the Society, Mr Repp promised, at an early 
portunity, to go more into detail on this subject, and 
five some interesting notices, showing that the use of 
was very common among the Scandinavian 
and not, as many suppose, confined to the Celts. 
as translated into Latin by Mr Repp, 
ida possidet hanc fibulam, and Fibula 
names are those of women. 
Was next read a very spirited and distinct ac- 
ofa recent excavation at Pompeii, by a gentleman 
Was present. As we understand that this letter is 
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4 in the Transactions of the Society immediately, 
We shall return to this interesting subject when we come 
review that publication. 


THE LONDON DRAMA. 


Regent’s Park, London, 
i Monday, Jan. 10th, 1831. 


Trlsnot more singular than trae, that the Covent Gar- 
te has been considerably more powerful since 
swecame Powerless, Keeley’s Harlequin Fat being infi- 
af effective than Power’s Harlequin Pat, which, 

#concatenation’accordingly” with an Irish piece, 

‘mall blunder. ‘The Pantomimes of both thea- 
ag much improyed by repetition ; both have 
awn well, and gone off well; and, save and 

alousy between the Drury-Lane Co- 
éxtra splendour of the drapery of 
‘Two, which has been, or is to be,. 
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remedied, by giving more spangles to Col»nbine Num- 
ber One, we have nothing further to record concerning 
them. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and 
“the immediate heir of England,” the Princess Victoria, 
had the Covent-Garden Harlequinade performed, as an 
early piece, on Friday last, when the audience right loy- 
ally insisted on having “God save the King,” and far 
out-chorussed the professional singers on the stage. Miss 
Inverarity being recovered from her recent illness, bas 
again appeared with all her original eclat; and the other 
leading performances at each house have been the same as 
for some weeks past, excepting that Morton’s “ Henri 
Quatre” has been successfully revived at Drury Lane, 
with Macready in his original part of the kingly hero, 
and Farren and Mrs Waylett as Moustache and Louison, 
formerly enacted by Emery and Miss Stephens. Miss 
Kemble and her father played in the “ Stranger” and the 
“ Provok’d Husband,” for the first time at Brighton, on 
Friday and Saturday last ; and on Wednesday next she ig 
to appear in the new character of Bianca, in Milman’s 
tragedy of “ Fazio,” after which Miss Mitford’s “ Inez 
de Castro” will be the ensuing novelty. 

Madame Vestris’s debut as a wo-manager, as Leigh 
Hant calls her, has been as successful as she could possibly 
have desired, much less have anticipated ; though three- 
fourths of her novelties have been, like Mister Boaden’s 
soi-disant new edition of his “ Life of Mrs Jordan,” new 
in name only. “ Mary Queen of Scots,” by Calcraft, 
from Sir Walter Scott’s “ Abbot,” has been played every- 
where ; the “ Little Jockey” is Dimond’s “ Youth, Love, 
and Folly,” with Miss Foote as Arinette ; and “ Clarissa 
Harlowe” is Murphy's farce of the “Old Maid.” The 
real novelties, therefore, were Blanche’s and Dance's 
burlesque burletta of “ Olympic Revels,” Pandora by 
Madame, and a “ righte wittie and conceitede” address, by 
J. H. Reynolds, the barrister, also spoken by the Lady 
Lessee. The heads of the burletta are taken from a 
tale, called the “ Sun Poker,” in George Colman’s 
“ Eccentricitiesin Edinburgh,” now re-manufactured into 
“Laughables for London ;” in which the whole heathen 
mythology figure, not merely “in their habits as they 
lived,” but “ with the habits they've contracted.” ‘This is 
really a clever piece, and well deserves its popularity. 

Peregrine Somerset, 


THE EDINBURGH DRAMA. 


Tne novelty of the week has been the revival of “ The 
Heir at Law,” with the appearance of Jones as Dr Pen- 
gloss. ‘The whole comedy was well—nay, powerfully 
cast. Mackay’s Lord Duberly, Murray's Zehiel Home- 

yun, Green’s Dick Dowlas, Stanley’s Kenrick, Denham’s 

tedfast, Brindal’s Henry Moreland, Mrs Nicol’s Lady 
Duberly, and, though last not least, Mrs ‘Pettingall’s 
Cicely Homespun, were all, each after ‘its kind, able and 
picturesque representations of individual character. But 
unquestionably the best of the whole was Jones’s Dr 
Pangloss. Jones looks older than when we saw him 
last, and if we are to judge by such parts as Lord Ogleby 
and Dr Pangloss, he proposes deviating into a somewhat 
newline. The touch of advancing years which has fallen 
upon him perhaps makes this necessary : and, though we 
still hope to see him in some of those undying coats and 
waistcoats, breeches and silk stockings, which made his 
fops and men of fashion the very creatures of a perfumed 
bandbox, we do not expect to derive inferior pleasure 
from the graver but not less intellectual, carefully studied, 
and finished portraits which he now presents to us. Dr 
Pangloss is an elderly man, wearing the dress of the 
divines of the Church of England some sixty years ago ; 
his manners are scholastic and pedantic, and having spent 
the better part of his life in laborious and recluse studies, 
by which he has been able to obtain but a bare subsist- 
ence, he is wofully ignorant of the world, except in so 
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far as his necessities have taught him, that philosophical { 


dignity, however much to be admired in the abstract, 
must be whistled down the wind, and sycophancy sub- 
stituted in its place, whenever personal aggrandizement is 
the object in view. This was precisely the sort of man 
into which Jones metamorphosed himself, His looks, 
his motions, his tones, not in the broad outline alone, but 
in every minute particular, were those of the poor old 
tutor, who reverences the classics, but feels them sink 
into insignificance when compared with bis chance of 
obtaining, at any sacrifice of his own opinions, a regular 
income. 

*T've often wish’d that I had clear, 

For life—three hundred pounds a-year,” 


was the sentiment which had taken entire possession of 
his soul, and one almost fancied that one saw the words 
written legibly on the hem of his garments and around 
the contour of his countenance. This is the great triumph 
of acting,—not to be flashy and brilliant by fits and 
starts, without any decided aim, or perception of what 
your author means, but to take an entire and compre- 
hensive view of a part, to step into it at once, and to 
remain wrapped up in it till the curtain‘falls. Farren does 
this more than any other living actor; and if Jones is se- 
cond to him, he is not second to any oneelse. We make 
this remark with the full recollection that we ourselves 
used to feel that there was a degree of sameness in Jones’s 
representations, when he was a regular member of the 
Edinburgh company. But this he could scarcely have 
avoided, for the majority of parts which he then played 
consisted of nothing but. perpetual repetitions, under dif- 
ferent names, of that most monotonous and least-varying 
of all animalsy—the fop, or man of fashion. In these he 
was perfect ; but to be perfect in one, of course implied 
that nearly the same sort of perfection should pervade the 
‘whole. He has now, however, hit upon individuals be- 
longing to another species ; and in so far as we have yet 
had an opportunity of judging, he is delicately accurate 
in his delineations of them. We trust that he will per- 
form frequently throughout the season, for some of our 
best plays cannot be done well without him. 


Miss Jarman has appeared this week in four of those 
. Tight and elegant little pieces to which she lends so pecu- 


liar a charm ;—“ The White Phantom,”——“ Perfection,” 
— The Wedding -Day,”—and “ Phe Day after the 
Wedding.” The success of such pieces depends entirely 
‘upon the lady who performs ‘the first female part. If 


she be dull and stupid, they must necessarily appear so | . 


also; if, on the contrary, she be full of the natural viva- 
city of youth, with the easy grace and sprightly elegance 
of an accomplished woman, the effect they.produce is irre- 
tible. We may look wide, wander far, and wait long, 
efore we meet with an actress more completely calculated 
to ensure that effect than Miss Jarman.. Were she lost 
to us, the truth of this would be felt by many who over- 


look it now. 
@lv Cerberus. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE POET'S DEAD LOVE. 


I xwow thy early love is dead, 
And thou canst never love again ; 
And if thou couldst, thou Knowst full well 
To seek to win my heart were vain ; 
Yet I am sad to think haw lone 
And cold this world must seem to thee, 
Thy young soul's cherish’d treasure gone— 
And nothing left but Memory ! 


I never saw that sairited child 
To whom thy vows and prayers were given, 
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For, long before I met thee here, 
Her spirit had pass’d home to heaven; _ 
But thou hast sung her in thy lays, . 
* The lost,—the beautiful,—the true, 
So well, I oft could half believe . 
That once that angel one I knew! 


I feel that she was good and fair, 
And I have wept o’er many a strain 
That told of waves of auburn hair — 
Thou ne'er shalt wreathe with flowers again! 
And brow of pensive moonlight thought, 
And form thou never more may’st see, 
And eyes with tenderest feeling fraught, 
That ne’er again shall gaze on thee | 


Though many friends are round my way, 
To whom affection warm is due, - 
Ah! did she breathe whom thou didst love, — 
I feel I should have loved her too! 
I should have shared her happy hours, 
Been sad, when sorrow paled her face ;— 
Perchance she would have given to me 
Within her gentle soul a place. 


Ob! that the power were mine to track 
Her spirit’s flight to yon far skies, 
And show thee all that now she is 
In the bright bowers of Paradise ;— 
Methinks that then with calmer mind 
Thy path of life thou wouldst pursue, 
And I along its vale would find 
More flowers and sunshine scatter’d too. 
~ Genutruve. 


STANZAS, =v 
To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
S1n,—The following stanzas are taken from a Poem yet unpu 
lished, and Tefer to the females of a most unfortunate family, 
have sought an asylum amongst us, and who, whatever poll 
errors may have been committed, have, as sufferers in the st 
of life, yery strong claims on our kindness and comm Pe 
Should you think the verses deserving of a place in your Jen 
Journal, théy are very much at your service. Iremain,&e, 
A ConsTaNT READER: — 
Mieur I now raise my humble voice to Thee, as 
Thou hapless wanderer in a vale of woe! ’ 
Spite of thy years of anguish, can it be 5 
That heart still beats—that bosom still doth glow, 
At which fell horror aim'd her deadliest blow? 
So young, yet so unhappy: !—ere the spring 
Of thy sad life had flown, behold the snow 
Of winter on the daughter of a king— 
Ah! that from memory I could take the sting ! 


A father—prison-doom'd! Soon doom’d te die 
By-an iufuriate mob. A mother too, 
A beauteous mother, rent with agony ! 
Torn from thy arms by a most brutal crew, 
Not left to fall by sorrow’s shafts which flew, 
That had been charity—but by the glave, 
The very self-same blood-stain’d glave, whieb slew, 
And sent that virtuous husband to the grave, 
Who lived a saint, and died the good, the brave! 


Yes! still that heart doth beat, that bosom glows ? 
With other warmth than earthly power can give, | 
Pure from the source whence “ living water” flows, _ 
Which our Redeemer said, “ Take, drink, and ! 
And could a maddening discord also drive 
The widow'd mourner from her regal dome, 
With her two lovely scions ?—may they tl 
And grow, and flourish, and long graceful 
And find Edina, all they sought—a home! : 
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Ladye! as I love thee. 


The eagle—the imperial bird, 
In the unclouded heavens heard, 
- Holding, as he soars in madness, 
His soliloquy of gladness, 
While the sun’s red image lies 
_ Eastward of the dewy skies,— 
Loves not wandering in glee, 
Ladye! as I love thee. 


The silent melancholy stream 
Caught at in the sudden gleam 
the moon, that looketh under 
vizor of clouds in a mood of wonder ; 
_ While its mossy waters tinge : 
The wild heathbell’s fairy fringe, 
Loves not all alone to be, 
Ladye! as I love thee, 


homeless and the desolate, 
’ vful as is the mate 
‘ a dove, in wasting weakness, 


away its breath of meekness ; 


ee ‘ * 
tht, bright were the days, love, 

at you and I have known ; 

on their memory, love, 


cares and troubles, love, 
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To me they have been all in.all, 
Though strangely changed I seem ; 

To me they still are all in all, ‘ 
Though faded like a dream. 


Why did I ever know thee, love, 
To be but as a blight 
Upon thy glad free spirit, love, : 
That should have bask’d in light? ’ ’ 
Why did I ever know thee, love, 
Or why did fate decree, 
That, having given thee all my heart, 
I must be torn from thee? 


The world is full of mystery, love,— 
We know not why we live, 
We squander feelings carelessly, 
And know not what we give; 
We pant for idle baubles, love, _ , 
And scorn them when they're gain’d ; 
We feel ambition’s worthlessness, 
Yet to her wheels are chain’d. 


Ere we two meet again, love, 
In golden robe array’d, ’ 
Good Fortune may have rain’d, love, } 
Her smiles upon my head ; 
But all her useless smiles, love, 
Can ne’er atone to me ’ 
For this dark hour of anguish, love, 
This parting hour with thee, ~ 
. H. G. Be 


ee 
TO VIVIAN. > 


Turrr’s not a form that Nature wears, 
_ Of fading or of bloom, 
‘Whether she glows in summer's dress, 
Or droops in winter's gloom,— 
But to the poet's raptured eye 7 4 
A varied grace displays, : 
-To wake his soul to fresh delights, ; 
And brighter gild his lays. ’ oa 


» 
There’s not a tone thy spirit hath bee, > 
Of sunshine or of shade, es | 
Whether thy cheek is flush’d with joy, : 
_ Or pale by sorrow made,— AY 
But flings round thee a thousand charms é 
Unseen, unfelt before, é 


To bind me with a deeper spell, 
And make me love thee more, 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIBs. : 


‘ 

Tne Bishop of Chester has in the press, Lectures, practical ana 
expository, on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 

‘* Memorabilia Curtiana,” which has been delayed by various 
additional information, will be out ina few days. 

Vegetable Cookery, with an Introduction, recommending absti- 
nence from animal ‘and intoxicating liquors, isannounced. 

The froin rst The Tulse, comprehends a period 
in the annals of French from the first popular triumph in the 
fall of the Bastile, to the establishment of the supremacy of Napo- 
leon in the vietory of Marengo. 

Captain Beechey’s Narrative of his Voyage to the Pacific, which 
is nearly ready, will contain, among other interesting subjects, a 
more detailed account of the Mutiny of the Bounty, than has ever 
appeared. The work will be illustrated by numerous engravings by 


| Finden. 


Mr Bulwer's new production, ‘ The Siamese Twins,” may be ex- 
pected in a few days. 


“ Mrs Charles Gore’s forthcoming work, to be entitled, The Histo- 
trical Traveller, is intended to forma present for young persons. It 
is to consist of a series of narratives connected with the most curious 


epochs of European history, and with the phenomena of European 
countries. 


Mr Robert Montgomery, the author of ‘ Satan,” “‘ The Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity,” &c. has a new poem in the press, entitled ‘* Ox- 
ford,” which is on the eve of publication. Mr Montgomery is at pre- 
sent on a visit to Edinburgh. 

Our Srupy TAsLte.—New works still crowd upon us: Among 
others, we have this week received the first volume of the Sunday 
Library, edited by the Rev. Dr Dibdin, a publication of the Family 
Library description, to contain a selection of Sermons by eminent 
divines of the Church of England, chiefly within the last half century, 
with occasional biographical sketches and notes;—The first volume 
of Lardner’s Cabinet Library, which commences with Militery Me- 
motrs of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, by Captain Moyle 
Sherer, abook which we mean to read attentively, the more especially 
as we have beeti aceustomed to consider Captain Sherer a clever man; 
—The eighteenth volume of the Family Library, containing Voyages 
and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus, by Washington Irving, 
a book which cannot fail to be an interesting one;—The Foreigner's 

é Conjugator, elucidated through French examples, in which 
‘all the mysteries of *« Shajl and Will,” and “ Should and Would,” are 
illustrated; by our old acquaintance Justin Brenan, whose books re- 
joice in the neat and tasteful exterior attractions assigned to them by 
Effingham Wilson ;—Poems, Sacred and Miscellaneous, by James 
Gilborne Lyons, one of the Dublin publications of those spirited 
booksellers, Messrs Curry and Co., which we haye not yet had time 
to read:—The Promethtus of Aischylus, edited for the use of schools 
and colleges, by that excellent scholar and most accurate of classical 
printers—Valpy ;—Odservations on the Duty of Sca-borne Coal, a 
pamphlet on an important subject, which does not, however, come 
altogether within the range,of our, studies ;—A Description of the 
Chanonry, Cathedral, and sCollege of Old Aberdeen, in the 
years 1724-5, a work ofc local interest, printed in a very 
handsome style, from the of William Orem, town-clerk of Aber- 

in 1725, preserved, singe ‘his death, in the library of King’s 
College, and calculated to throw additional light on the earlier his- 
tory of Scottish towns and universities; —The Harmonicon, a Monthly 
Journal of Music, for January 1831, 2 very tespectably conducted 
, the present Number of which contains, among other pieces of 
music, anair by John Daniel of Aberdeen, for the ballad of “ Mary 
Jamieson,” which appeared originally in the Literary Journal, and 
which has been’ still more successfully set to musie by Mrs Orme, of 
this city ;—The first Number of The Edinburgh University Maga- 
nine, the contents of which are very creditable to its conductors, and 
the poem entitled “« The Wandering Jew,” is indicative of very con- 
siderable poetical abilities ;—The fourth volume of Bell's System of 
Popular and Scientific Geography, the three previous volumes of 
which we have already had oceasion to mention in high terms, and 
their reputation is not likely to suffer by the fourth, which, with its 
excellent paper, elegant typography, and carefully executed maps, 
‘and other illustrations, is calculated to reflect honour on the press of 
Glasgow ;—A Help to Professing Christians in Judging their Spirit- 
~Mal State and Growth in Grace,» by the Rev. John ‘Barr, already 
. favourably known as a theological writer, and entitled now to still 
' Fixe Anrs.—We learn that a collection of antique paintings, lately 
purchased by the Royal Institution, is about to be exhibited, The 
exhibition ié only'delayed because a few of them have not yet ar- 
vived; but there is reason to hope that it will open on or about the 
_ 25th of this month. Competent judges assure us that there are some 
Yaluable works among these pictures. We believe they are intend- 
4 gs the commencement of a National Gallery. This is spirited and 
) y- The Board of Trustees have also evinced a liberal 
\spirit by throwing open their valuable collection to the public. But 
‘we shall say more of these matters in our next, as also of the high 
promise of a good exhibition in the Scottish Academy. 

Laurence Macponacp.—We understand that a number of the 
friends of Mr Laurence Macdonald, who are desirous of testifying 
stheir high respect for his talents and character previous to his.ap- 
proaching departure from Scotland, have solicited his presence at a 
,publie- dinner, to take place in the Waterloo Hotel, on Saturday the 
29th instant, at five o'clock, and that the following gentlemen have 
agreed to act as stewards: 


The Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. James L'Amy, Esq. 
Sir Alexander Muir Mackenzie, Bart. J. Watson Gordon, Esq. 


The Solicitor-General. George Combe, Esq. 
“Professor. Wilson. William Simpson, Esq. 
Professor Napier. W. Weir, Esq. 


C. Stewart Menteith, Esq. Henry G. Bell, Esq. 
There is some expectation of Sir Walter Scott being in the chair, and, 
failing him, Professor Wilson. 0 
Cuit-Cuat From GLAscow.—Ducrow, the indescribable, the 
inimitable, is with us. His ‘‘ tableaux” are not germane to our 


| and *G. 
We have no doubt that this dinner will be numerously attended. | 


vulgar appetites it would seem, however; © 
almost said, divine—as they are, the ‘‘ Nobs” have 
them! Pritchard accompanied him, and dressed and played Raphael 
admirably, in despite of the Tata » oieees Meee 
- in profession.— 


not turned outto 
He seems to have thorough his arduous 


Nicholson, the Princé of flute-playéfs, has’been here arranging for 
his concert of Wednesday next, the 19th. _ It will be brilliant; for 


all the ** distingu ”" of Glasgow are patrons of himand the Stock 
> betes 


hausen, who is to also.—The Andersonian soirees keep.up 
their interest. The indefatigable president read a paper on the 
Craigleith fossil tree last night, full of a fine and subtle philosophy; 
and Professor Graham told us what the scientific world had done 
during the last six months, in a delightful conversational way.—We 
have actually perpetrated the publication of a 4to this week, ands 
very pretty, as well as very able one it is—Mr Dobie on the Crawfurd 


Peerage. It has all the interest of a romance, and the accuracy of & 


genealogy. ™ 

Cuit-cuaT From BrRrwick-on-TWEED.—We are so deeply 
plunged in burgh politics here, that our chit-chat has’not much ge 
neral interest. This political war is carried on to so great an extent 
as to have been the means of crushing a couple of mechanics" inst 
tutes, some spouting clubs, and various other societies. A weekly 
pocket-magazine has, however, been commenced, and promises to suc+ 
ceed. If we adda weekly newspaper, we sum up the whole of our 
literary undertakings, though, formerly, the publication of books 
was carried on to some extent by two or three ective publishers.— 
We do not expect any manager to try our Theatte this Season, af 
Mr Bass's attempt did not meet his wishes in the last.—We havea 
casino every three weeks in our Red Lion ball-room, which is attend- 
ed so numerously by fashionable-looking people, that a stranger 
would be somewhat surprised; but Berwick has always been famed 
for a speedy importation of London novelties. —Mr Thompson, the 
lecturer on steam-machinery, who lately received so much injury in 
his legs, by the bursting of the boiler of his locomotive engine, i= 
now recovering, though at first despaired of.—Our pier has lately 
received the addition of a handsome lighthouse at its extreme point 

Theatrical Gossip.—Novelty—novelty—is every thing in London 
The great mass of the play-going people there have no opinions of 
their own ; they care for nothing but what is new. Hence the 
teem with long puffs of the new Olympic Theatre, most of we 
believe to be humbug; for, though Vestris isa smart woman, she hus 
neither taste nor talent sufficient to conduct a dramatic establish+ 
ment on an elegant, liberal, and enlightened plan. Let be 
down as our opinion, though the Cockneys blow till they 
cheeks.—Macready’s personation of Werner continues to a 
place in public estimation.—An opera, by a British compos er of 
name of Monck Mason, is to be produced speedily at the 
Theatre.—Miss I. Paton has been performing at Aberdeen, assis 
in the musical department, by her sister, Miss E, Paton.—Miss 
Jarman has accepted of an engagement for a limited period in Abe 
deen, to play the first parts in opera.—We are informed that Mr 
Hooper has been to. succeed Mr Green, who is about to 
leave Edinburgh. We hope he will not forget to take his blue waist- 
coat with him, which will no doubt make an inipression at the: 
pic.—The pantomime of «‘ Mother Bunch” has had a fair run, and 
has drawn excellent half-price houses.—Last night ‘* Masaniello” was 
revived, but Horncastle played Masanicllo. r 


Weexcy List or Pexrormancrs. 
January 8—1]4. 


Sat. Barber of Seville, § Raphael's Dream. 

Mon. Thé White Phantom, Perfection,  Gilderoy. * 

Tugs. Barber of Seville, The Day After the Wedding, & Mother 
Bunch. : 

Wep. The Heir-at-Law, The Wedding-Day, § Do, 


Tuurs. The White Phantom, Perfection, §& Do. 
Fr. Masaniello, § Do. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. ¢ 
Tue ingenious papers ‘‘ On the Constitution of Human Nature,” 


we cannot find room for immediately, and we even hesitate to enter 


at all upon a subject so comprehensive.—‘‘ An Adventure in the 
South of France,” by ‘J. Y.’* of Berwick, is a well-told tale, but 
too long for our pages. _It lies at the publisher’s till called for. 
The poetical communications of ‘* Lorma,” and of. f Thomas 
»” shall have a place ;—perhaps, also, those of -* 
."—The verses entitled, ‘* An Eastern City,” by “R. G" 


of Berwick,—the Ballads by ‘J. L.” of Langholm,—the Lings By 


“ Pictor,"—and the Stanzas by “ T. M.”,will hardly suit uss 
Our readers will observe, that we have given to-day an % 
po in order to overtake as many of the new publications a 
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Pe ators ny . By G. P, R. James, Esq. 
| (Bei ‘National ary. Vol. IV.) London. 

urniand Bentley. 1830. 

Anour eighteen months ago, we were requested to 
write a History of Chivalry for one of the monthly Lib- 
Faries, or Miscellanies, now so much in vogue. We 
pro to devote some attention to the subject, with 

view of ascertaining the probable success of such a 
~work. The result of our studies was, that no such 
thing could be written as'a History of Chivalry, for that 
theré»was nothing definite and tangible—no principle of 
distinct existence in what is usually denominated Chi- 
yalry. In as faras we could perceive, Chivalry was not 
‘@ concatenation of successive events clearly marked out 
_ capable of standing by themselves, but merely a cer- 
7 of society, varying in different countries, and 
y bendy different shapes by the political and moral 


in the course of several centuries, neces- 


“ocet in Europe. We felt, therefore, that a 

! of Chivalry would be a history not of a substance 
of a property, not of events but of feelings, not of 

, but of ideas. Chivalry appeared to us fo be some- 
of the nature of a cameleon, whose colours, though 
of itself, are of too unsubstantial and fleeting 

to be separated from the body to which they seem 
In looking into the works of both ancient 
and modern writers upon Chivalry, to see how they got 
rer this difficulty, we invariably found that they did 
over it at all, but that what they were pleased to 
a history of Chivalry, was neither more nor less than 
| 2 of warlike adventures, of which the Crusades 
f were the principal, intermingled with copious descriptions 


ai SUNN ERIN neh) alle a ae teen alana es 8 
i" ? ‘ 
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of the arms and accoutrements which the better sort of 
soldiers weré expected to wear, and of certain ceremontes 
which those who volunteered their services in the public 
q@ause agreed to go through. These writers, and wecould 
aiot wonder at it, did not introduce us to any broad stream 
of narrative, down whose waters Chivalry floated like a 
georgeous pageant, gradually swelling into greater magni- 
ficence as tributary rivers joined its course, and as many 
alittle fleet weighed anchor from the neighbouring shores 
and followed in its wake. We found, on the contrary, 

| that Chivalry, even in its best days, sparkled like a few 
random gems among a quantity of dross, or like a sub- 
terranean fire pressed down and restrained by the incum- 
_ bent mass, yet breaking out at intervals, sometimes where 
éxpected, and not unfrequently where it was but 
tly understood. We found that at’no’ period was the 
puldtion of a country disposed’ to be one whit 
tivalrou n they are at this present moment, in 
ir of grace 1831; and that the few more gallant 
i it taeslevniis arose, were then, as they»are 
meteors that glittered for a time and disappeared. 

pre, it is'true, some large military societies band- 

ether on rathér a more elegant scale than our regi- 
fits of volunteers ; but no one who studies attentively 
rise and progress of such Bodies as the Templars and 
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the Knights of Malta, will fail to perceive that these in- 
stitations were disfigured by many evil passions and tur- 
bulent actions, as unlike what wé ate given to ae 
the spirit of Chivalry would inculcate, as the excesses 
a Belgian mob or the vulgar imbecilities of. a Masonia 
Lodge. Our dream of Chivalry therefore faded; and we 
declined the task of attempting to re-unite ity broken frag- 
ments into an harmonious whole. 

It is more than probable that Mr James was not dis- 
posed to take this view of the matter, else he would 
never haye gone through so much laborious reading and 
investigation as he must have submitted to before he was 
able to prepare a work like that now before us. We have 
described some of the books which have been appearing 
in these Family Libraries; by the expressive monosyl- 
lable whack ; but this is a volume evidently written with 
so much care, and so redolent of research in every page, 
that it is entirely above the chance of having so disagree- 
able an epithet applied to it. | Still, however, much as 
we respect the talent which its author evinces, we must’ 
be permitted to say that it has not’succeeded in convin~ 
cing us, that as “ I by itself I” makes a letter, chivalry 
by itself chivalry makes a history. What does Mr 
James’s book contain? It is divided into fifteen chap- 
ters ;—of these the greater part of the three first is taken, 
up with some general introductory matters concerning 
the origin of what is called chivalry, the education and’ 
services of a knight, and privileges and duties of knight 
liood; and then we descend all at once to the ‘period if" 
the Crusades, and from the latter end of the third’ chapté™ 
to the commencement of the fifteenth, the scene lies 
almost continually in Palestine ; or, at all events, i; 
narrative never disconnects itself from the fortunes’ of 
those princes and armies who marched in such multitades 
from Europe to the Holy Land. Now, in all the era 
saders’ wars, if we set aside the tolerably romanti¢’aim 
for which they fought, we must frankly avow that we 
see nothing whatever to distinguish them from any other 
wars, and certainly discover nothing half so chivalrous. 
in their nature (if we must use the word chi ) as: 
in the elder wars of Greece and Rome. “Whére was: 
there ever a band of so devoted knights as those who’ 
fought at Thermopyle? What preux chevalier ranks 
higher, or so high, as Marcus Curtius, or Mutius Sew 
vola? True, military and religious orders—the Red and 
the White Cross. Knights—flourished in the time of the 
Crusades ; but they did not constitute Chivalry, else why 
give us only occasional glimpses of their deeds among the 
general armaments with whom they were associated ? 
In his fifteenth, and last chapter, Mr James informs us 
of the melancholy fate of the Templars on their return 
to Europe, and of the more fortunate career of the 
Knights of St John, in Rhodes and Malta; and having 
thus brought us down to the middle of the sixteenth cen 
tury, concludes a very able and interesting work, but, by 
this good leave, no more a history of chivalry than any 
other book which was ever written on the subject is a 
history of chivalry. 

Our readers will perceive that we wish to draw a 

distinction between the intrinsic excellence of Mr James's 
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work, and the appositeness of its title. The former 
secures our high ; the latter, we think, misleads. 
We are almost inclined to hope that Mr James will him- 
self admit the trath of these remarks ; and to show, at 
all events, that he was not unaware of the difficulty he 
had to encounter, we shall quote the three first pages of 
his book, in which he boldly, and with the praiseworthy 
precantion of a clear thinker, attempts a definition of 
ebivalry. It°will be seen, however, by the last para- 
graph of our extract, that he is obliged, after all, to have 
recourse to something vague, shadowy, and unseen, which 
hé calls, not chivalry itself, but the spirit of chivalry : 


A DEFINITION OF CHIVALRY. 


« The first principles of whatever subject we may attem 

to trace in history are ever obscure ; but few are so entirely 
buried in darkness as the origin of chivalry. ‘This seems 
the more Locked as we find the institution itself 
suddenly accompanied by regular and established forms to 
which we can assign no precise date, and which appear to 
have been generally acknowledged before they were reduced 
to any written code. 
. “ Although definitions are dangerous things, inasmuch 
as the ambiguity of language rarely permits of perfect accu- 
racy, except in matters of abstract science ; it is better, as 
far as possible, on all subjects of discussion, to venture 
some clear and decided position, that the subsequent reason- 
ing may be fixed upon a distinct and unchanging basis. 

“If the position itself be wrong, it may be the more 
speedily proved so, from the very circumstance of standing 
forth singly, uninvolved in a labyrinth of other matter ; 
and if it be right, the arguments that follow may always be 
more easily traced, and afford greater satisfaction by being 
deduced from a principle already determined. These con- 
siderations lead me to offer a definition of chivalry, to- 

1” oe some remarks calculated oe guard that yes 

the consequences of misapprehension on the part 

others,or of obscurity on my am i 
“When I s of chivalry, I mean a military institu- 
tion, prompted by enthusiastic benevolence, sanctioned by 
religion, and combined with religious ceremonies, the pur- 
pose of which was, to protect the weak from the oppression 
of the powerful, and to defend the right cause against the 


wrong. 

» “Its military character requires no proof; but various 
mistaken opinions, which I shall notice hereafter, render it 
necessary to establish the fact, that religious ceremonies of 
some kind were always combined with the institutions o 

ey. 

* All those written laws and regulations affecting knight- 
hood, which were composed subsequent to its having taken 

knowledged form, prescribed, in the strictest manner, 
various points of religious ceremonial, which the aspirant 
to chivalry was required to perform before he could be 
admitted into that high order. 

“ What preceded the regular recognition of chivalry as 
an institution is entirely traditional; yet in all the old 
romances, fubliaux, sirventes, ballads, &c., not one instance 
is to be found in which a squire becomes a knight, without 
some reference to his religious faith. If he be dubbed on 
the battle field, he swears to defend the right, and maintain 
all the statutes of the noble order of chivalry, upon the cross 
of his sword; he calls heaven to witness his vow, and the 
saints to help him in its execution. Even in one of the 
most absurd fables of the chivalrous ages, wherein we find 
Saladin himself receiving the order of chivalry from the 
hands of Count de Tuabarie, that nobleman causes the infidel 
sultan to be shaved, and to bathe, as a symbol of baptism, 
and then to rest himself upon a perfumed bed, as a type of 
the repose aud joy of Paradise. ‘These tales are all fictitious, 
it is trae; and few of them date earlier than the end of the 
12th cen ; but at the sane time, as they universally 
ascribe religious ceremonies to the order of knighthood, we 
have every reason to suppose that such ceremonies formed a 
fundamental part of the institution. 

« Before proceeding to enquire into the origin of chivalry, 
I must be permitted to make one more observation in regard 
to my definition—namely, that there was a great and in- 
dividual character in that order, which no definition can 
fully convey. _I mean the spirit of chivalry; for indeed it 
‘was more a spirit than an institution; and the outward 
forms with which it soon became invested, were only, in 
truth, the signs by which it was conventionally agreed that 
those persous whe had proved in their initiate they pos- 
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sessed the spirit, should be distinguished from the 
classes of society. ‘The ceremonial was merely the 
declaration, that he on whom the order was 
worthy to exercise the powers with which it 
But still, the spirit was the chivairy.” 


We here find our author confessing at the very outset, 
that chivalry was “ more a spirit than an institution ;” 
consequently he must have felt, and the sensation would 
be an odd one, that he was about to write the history of 
a spirit. 

Be this as it may, we shall not dwell on the matter 
any longer, but gladly turn to the more pleasing task of 
bearing our unhesitating testimony to the luminous and 
energetic style in which Mr James conducts his narra- 
tive, and to the great mass of correct and solid informa- 
tion which his work contains. We have seldom seen so 
much condensed, with equal perspicuity and elegance, 
into so small-a space. The whole events of the Crusades: 
are made to pass in panoramic review before us; and 
without any ambitious parade of fine writing, a series of 
graphic and vivid descriptions, intermingled frequently 
with sound philosophical observations, and comprehensive 
views of the state of society, prevents the reader's atten-— 
tion from flagging for a moment. We select at random’ 
the following specimen of the work, which will be read 
with interest : ey. 


ANECDOTES OF THE EARLY CRUSADERS. t 


«* Many anecdotes are told of the first crusaders by their” 
contemporary historians, which, though resting on evidence 
so far doubtful as to forbid their introduction as absolute 
facts, I shall mention, in exemplification of the manners 
and customs of the time. He 

“ The namber of women and children who followed the 
first crusaders to the Holy Land, is known to have been” 
immense ; but it is not a little extraordinary, that in 
of all the hardships and dangers of the way, a great 
tude of both arrived safe at Jerusalem. women we | 
find, on almost all occasions, exercising the heroic 
firmness in the midst of battles and destruction ; and Gui- 
bert gives a curious account of the rp spirit 
seized upon the children during the siege of Antioch, ; 
boys of the Saracens, and the young crusaders, armed wit 
sticks for lances, and stones intend of arrows, would issue 
from the town and the camp, and under leaders chosen” 
from amongst themselves, who assumed the names of the: 
principal chiefs, would advance in regular squadrons, and — 
fight in the sight of the two hosts, witha . degree of rancour 
which showed to what a pitch the mu hatred of the _ 
nations was carried, Even after the crusaders had 7 
in battle, or had died of the pestilence, their children still’ 
pursued their way, and getting speedily accustomed to” 
fatigue and privation, evinced powers of endurance equal’ 
to those of the most hardy warriors. ‘ 

“ With the army of the Cross also, was a multitade of 
men—the same author declares—who made it a profession 
to be without money; they walked barefoot, carried no _ 
arms, and even preceded the beasts of burden in the march, 
living upon roots and herbs, and presenting a spectacle both 
disgusting and pitiable. A Norman, who, according to all’ 
accounts, was of noble birth, but who, having lost his horse, 
continued to follow as a foot-soldier, took the strange reso- 
lution of putting himself at the head of this race of vaga- 
bonds, who willingly received him for their king. Amongst 
the Saracens these men became well known under the name 
of Thafurs,( which Guibert translates Trudentes,) and were 
held in great horror, from the general persuasion that they 
fed on the dead bodies of their euemies; a rt which was 
occasionally justified, and which the Ki 
took care to encourage. This respectable monarch was_ 
frequently in the habit of stopping his followers, one by one, 
in any narrow defile, and of causing them to be searched 
carefully, lest the possession of the least sum of money 
should render them unworthy of the name of his subjects, 
If even two sous were found upon anyone, he was instant- 
ly expelled from the ‘society of his tribe, the king bidding 
him contemptuously buy arms and fight. : 

“ This troop, so far from being cumbersome to the army, 
was infinitely serviceable, carrying burdens, bringing 
forage, provisions, and tribute, working the machines in 
the sieges, and, above all, ing consternation amo} 
the Turks, who feared death from the lances of the knights’ 


the teeth of the Thafurs. 


of it are on record than really took place; for we seldom 
find any mention of clemency to an infidel, without blame 


‘oulouse, in granting their 
taken refuge in the 


wien deed of this kind is - of Baldwin es more as 
its consequences it saved the king's person, than as any 
thing praiseworthy in itself. Pastis along one day on 
horseback, after his troops had been employed in wasting 
_ the country, Baldwin is said to have met with an — 
woman, who had been taken in labour by the way. e 


a 


was, in 
he recalled to his mind the kindness once shown to 
b woman, his wife; and then offered to lead him 
through the lines of the enemy. The fate of Pales- 
‘that moment hung u Baldwin’s life, and, trust- 
himself in the hands of the Arab, he was faithfully 
to his own camp, ‘ where he appeared,’ says 

am of Tyre, ‘like the morning star breaking through 
_“ Superstition, which, in that age, was at its height in 
Europe, was, of course, not unknown in Palestine ; and all 
rts of visions were seen. Battles, according to the Monk- 
pron aching were won by relics and prayers, more than 
; and lances, A part of the Holy Cross was said 

+be found in Jerusalem, a thousand more martyrs were 

P than ever were buried, and we find one of the 
Serens in pyxide lac Sancte Marie Virginis. Ghosts 
}, too, were Seen on every occasion, and the Devil 
more than one instance, appeared to the cru- 
tempting them, with consummate art, to all kinds 
mes. The evil spirit, however, often—indeed gene- 
~ himself prog by his victims in pelygesg 
Tepentance, gifts to the church, and fanatical ob- 
easily found means to ‘ swear the seal from off 


fl 
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Memorabilia Curliana Mabenensia. Edinburgh: Henry 
Constable. Dumfries: John Sinclair. 8vo. Pp. 111. 


1831. 

(Unpublished.) 

We open this book with a feeling of the most profound 
melancholy, January has not yet elapsed ; but that moist 
open weather, more beloved by huntsmen than by curlers, 
has set in, apparently with a dogged resolution of re- 

lining. We peruse the records of curling with much 


‘Same emotion that we should devour the biography 
Tately lost, and warmly beloved friend. The ice is 
- saw the last of it,—attenuated as in a con- 
r —honeycombed like an old cannon,—on Mon- 
“The ice is gone; and May with her flowers ‘and 
‘songs; June and July with their cool trouting 
o'erhung with greenwood; Autumn with her 
pped fruitage,” ; 
Blushing through the mist and dew,” 
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consummation they heard of, under. 
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must intervene ere “we twomeet again.” What estrange- 
ment may not have taken place in our affection e’er then! 
We may be a shivering rheumatic monster, trembling 
at its rough, though friendly, embrace; we may be an , 
aldermanic rotundity, beneath whose tread its brittle sub. 
stance may shrink like woman's delicate and maiden love 
beneath rudeness and disrespect. 

But a truce to vain repining, and let us look at the 
work before us. We know it to be compiled by a curler, 
and the son of a curler; by one of whom no less an au- 
thority than the Ettrick Shepherd has pronounced that 
he “ playsa good stane.” The truth is, that he was early 
initiated into all the mysteries of this noble game. While 
yet in short-clothes did his venerable father expound to 
him the mysteries of ‘ inwicking,” “ chuckling up the 
port,” “lying in the bosom of the winner,” “ kittling,” and 
“coming under his grannie’s wing.” Through a long 
and active discharge of his parochial duties, he found the 
chief amusements of his leisure hours in the cultivation 
of his curling talents. And now, retired to the “ chim- 
ney neuk of eild,” the old boy finds delight in fighting 
“all his battles o’er again.” 

Carling is essentially a clerical game. Independent of 
our venerable friend, is there not Somerville of Currie, 
alike master of the gun and the curling-stone? Is there 
not the venerable individual who has so long presided 
over our University, the father of the Highlands ?. .Nor 
is it only among modern clergymen that we find this.in- . 
clination. On consulting the pages’of our erudite auther, 
we find a Bishop of Orkney was accused early in the, 
seventeenth century of carrying his love of the sport so, 
far as to forget, in his ardour, the sanctity of the Sabbath. 
This was rather too much, but, as the clown says, abusus., 
non tollit usum. It is exactly the amusement. in which 
a clergyman ought to relax, with all his flock around 
him. Steadied by his crampits on the slippery board, , 
his presence adds a grace, and gives a gentle sobered bila- 
rity to the high flow of spirits excited by the hollow’ 
roaring of the stones as they fly along the ice, the keen_ 
air, and the merry faces all around. It is well and justly, 
said by one of the author's correspondents—a reverend too 
—“ In curling, 1 daresay, you must have often remark-» 
ed, that among those who are truly embued with: the 
spirit of the game, there exists a degree of punctilio nde 
etiquette, even among the commonest artizans, which’ 
would reflect credit upon many in a far superior station 5» 
and though it is confessedly somewhat of a boisterous, 
game, yet I can honestly aver, to the best of my recollee~ 
tion, I never heard an oath or an indecent expression 
made use of upon the ice. All ranks are there mixed 
together—the lower seem anxious to prove themsélyes 
not unworthy of the society of their superiors—and the 
latter are aware that they would have just cause to be 
ashamed, were they to yield to the former in those points. 
which are essential in constituting a true gentleman. 
Had this not been the case, and had I found that I could 
not have indulged myself in this exhilarating sport with- 
out compromising the clerical character, great though the 
sacrifice would have been, I certainly would have sup- 
pressed my ardour as a curler.” This is true magnani- 
mity ! 

Curling is a game of *considerable antiquity. Our 
author endeavours to make out that it is as old as Ossian. 
We confess that we do not think that he has altogether 
succeeded. The passage which he quotes runs thus :— 
“ Fly, son of Morven, fly! Amid the circle of stones ; 
Swaran bends at the stone of might!” | This is extreme- 
ly vague, and is, if any thing, more descriptive of a game 
now relegated, along with tales of hobgoblins, to the ju- 
venile portion of the community, and known to the val- 
gav under the designation of “ Duck.” But the question 
is happily rendered immaterial, for on the 20th of Dec, 
last, a curling-stone was dug out of the foundation of the 
old house of Loig, in Strathallan, having the date 1611 
deeply engraven upon it. Now, all the world knows 
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that the poems of Ossian were composed in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century ; and consequently the 
game of curling, whether mentioned in them or not, is 
older than they are. 

The origin of the game is indeed, as Gibbon would say, 
« Jost amid the clouds of antiquity ;” which, being inter- 
preted, means ina Scotch mist. Camden mentions it so 
early as 1607. But the stone already mentioned as bear- 
ing a date only four years later, is highly finished. There 
are, however, certain “ piltycocks,” or “ kuting-stanes,” at 
present in the possession of the Duddingstone Curling So- 


ciety, which were some years ago fished out of the Loch of 


Linlithgow. The extremely rude workmanship of these 
earliest specimens of the curling-stone, bespeak an era 
long anterior to that which could produce such a fine 
specimen of art as the Strathallan stone. Now there are 
two facts mentioned by our author, which, taken in con- 
nexion with these, are of great importance :—Ist, That 
the technical language of the gameis unsubdued Teutonic ; 
and 2d, That it is but little known to the north of the 
Forth—we believe not at all among our Celtic population. 
It only remains to add, (a circumstance for which weare 
likewise indebted to our erudite author,) that Kilian, in 
his Dictionary, renders Kluyten Kalluyten (evidently the 
same with the Scotch huting) by—ludere massis sive glo- 
bis glaciatis, certare discis in equore glaciato. There can- 
not be a doubt—as the Lord Advocate is accustomed to 
say when winding up a case in which he has been forced 
to plead in the face of law, equity, and justice—there 
cannot be adoubt that curling was imported into this 
country by our Saxon ancestors at their first advent. 
The difference betwixt the first rude dawnings of the 
game and its present advanced state, is immense; but we 
are reluctantly obliged to pass them over nncelebrated, 
referring our readers simply to the ample chronicle of the 
author of Curliana. There he will find described the 
skating-curlers upon the late Duke of Atholl’s plan—and 
interesting notices of Carnie’s and Somerville’s artificial 
rinks. We cannot, however, refrain from lamenting the 
indications contained in the two last-mentioned inventions 
that Curling has passed its high and palmy state, and is 
on the eve of degenerating into one of hyper-refinement. 
All artificial substitutes for a broad loch, and a yard- 
deep frost, degrade curling: The great beauty of the game 
is, that in playing at it, we conquer him who hath con- 
vegetable life—laugh in John Frost’s face—pluck 

his frosty beard—and play with his innocuous weapons. 
It is even proposed by our degenerate Sybarites to invent 
a substitute for ice, and curl in the dog-days. Would it 
not be better to play billiards at once? Curling owes one 
half its charms to the rarity of its occurrence. 
But it is high time that we were giving our readers some 
notion of the book we have been—or ought to have been 
criticising. The truth is, that this is no easy task. The 
learned author seems to have laboured under the embarras 
des richesses—to have been rather at a loss how to arrange 
his materials. The first chapter is entitled, “ Preliminary ;” 
the second, “ Historical ;” the third, ‘ Descriptive ;” the 
fourth, “ Initiatory ;” the fifth, ‘‘ Panegyrical.” Then fol- 
lows an interlude, entitled “ Bonspielana.” The eighth 
chapter (for, from some unaccountable aversion on the part 
of the author to the mystic number seven, there is none 
having that numeral prefixed) is Mechanical; the ninth 
treats of artificial rinks; the tenth is again an interlude, 
into which the compiler, in order to bring up his lee-way, 
has interwoven all his odds and ends, snatches of know- 
ledge and reverend saws. The eleventh contains the con- 
stitution of the Curling Court. The twelfth is “poetical” 
—being a collection of curling songs. An appendix is 
added, containing the Rules of the Lochmaben Curling 
Society, a list of the Curling Clubs in Scotland, toasts and 
sentiments, sayings, aglossary of technicalities, &c. &c, &c. 
* The author pours out the treasures of a redundant 
knowledge respecting every thing he professes to treat of. 
He has done for curling what Hawker has for shooting, 


or Pierce Egan for the art pugilistic. How 
must it be to this carum et venerabile caput, 
his name will now last for ever upon the ice, and that 
the field of his glory and happiness during life shall re- 


toreflect that 


main that of his authority, long after he has been de 
sited in his own churchyard, and his parish knows hir 
no more! We already see in fancy’s eye the “ Memora- 
bilia Curliana” bound up by the elders of his parish along 
with that selection of the author's sermons, which he keeps 
so carefully treasured up for posthumous publication, and 
consulted with equal reverence. The good old man is 
reluctant to come forward as an author, and nothing but 
a conviction of the importance of curling, and the meces- 
sity of giving to the world those finishing and happy 
touches which only his own master-hand could bestow, 
has induced him to publish the present work during his 
lifetime, instead of leaving it, like his less vitally essential 
theological discourses, to the care of his heirs. on 
We have borne willing testimony to the merits of this 
work; its revered author must not take it amiss if we 
advert to its one defect—the unmeasured and unjustifi- 
able terms in which he speaks of a certain learned. pro- 
fessor, an esteemed correspondent 
fling nature of their dispute, the length of time that has 
elapsed since its occurrence, might have moderated his 
language, even although his own better feelings had not 
interfered to soften that asperity in which clergymen and 
ladies, not having, like other mortals, the fear of pist 
before their eyes, occasionally indulge. We trust that 
when the work now before us reaches the second edition, 
which its author so confidently anticipates, and we so 
devoutly wish to see, this blemish will be obliterated. 
And now, with best wishes for his success, we take our 
leave of him, Fy 


The Correspondence of the Right Honourable Sir John 
Sinclair, Baronet ; with Reminiscences of the most dis- 
tinguished Characters who have appeared in Great 
Britain, and in Foreign Countries, during the last fifty 
years. 2vols. 8yo. London. Colburn and 
ley. 1831. 

(Unpublished.—Second Notice.) 


We now proceed to redeem our promise to present our 
readers with a few more extracts from this interésting 
work, They may be considered as good as 
as we possess the only copy yet in the hands of the re- 
viewers. As our space is limited, we must reluctantly 
pass over a good many of the Parts into which Sir John 
has divided his book, without any quotations from them. 
We may mention, however, that his Military Correspond- 
ence embraces, among others, Marshal Romanzow, Mar- 
shal Blucher, and Marshal Macdonald ; that among his 
Clerical Correspondents we find the names of Dr Moore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Richard Watson, Bishop 
of Llandaff, Dean Tucker, Dr Priestley, the Rev. Dr 
Hill, the Rev. Dr Davidson, and the Rev.. John Logan; 
that his Agricultural, Statistical, and Medical Corres- 
pondence and Reminiscences are, of course, extensive and 
valuable as is his Financial, Commercial, and Political 
Correspondence, none of which departments, however, 
come under our more immediate care. From the Poli- 
tical Reminiscences, nevertheless, we take with pleasure 
the following 

CURIOUS PARLIAMENTARY ANECDOTE. 

« A motion had been made in Parliament for an 

into the conduct of Captain Lake, of the Navy, who was 

accused of having left a seaman, called Robert J ona 

desert island in thie West Indies, wheresiitwas said, he had. 

actually perished ; and Captain Lake was consi- 

dered guilty of his murder. Mr Archibald Lee, a gentle- 

man attached to the American Em » had sy: oy me 

Sew i permission to hear the debates in the House; 

and we were sitting under the ore | together, when this 
his astonish- 


motion was brought on. Mr 
ment, that the time of the House be taken up about 


t of our own. The tri- 
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such a business, since he had actually received a letter, by 
the last packet from America, stating that Robert Jeffre 
alive and safe at New York. I was much struck wit! 


tion given me, I thought it right to mention it 
ouse, to prevent any measure being hastily taken 
position that Robert Jeffrey was dead, 

“ It is astonishing the noise which this circumstance 


Lee had gone to Paris, two or three days after the debate 
House of Commons, so that it was impossible for me 
to give any particular information to the persons demand- 
‘ing it, until his retarn. ‘In the interim, most fortunately, 

intelligence from Cornwall, that Jeffrey had ac- 


arrived in England, and had been recognised by his 
in Cornwall. He and his mother came to Lon- 
don, for the p of raising benefactions for the injuries 


for publi 
and any farther disagreeable discussions in Parlia- 
on so unpleasant a subject, were prevented.” 


The Literary and Miscellaneous Correspondence and 
, which conclude the first volume, are very 
‘interesting; and could hardly fail to be otherwise, when 
we find that they refer to such men as Dr Adam Smith, 
“Malthus, Godwin, Dr Gillies, Sir Joseph Banks, Arthar 

> Dr Darwin, Dr Jenner, Dr Adam Ferguson, 
E phrey Davy, Dr Black, Professors Playfair and 
8 Stewart, John Home, and many others. On 
the important subject of health and longevity—a subject 
to which our author has devoted his attention with so 
much succéss—we are sure the two following letters will 
be read with pleasure : 


HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. 
Dr Adam Ferguson to Sir John Sinclair. 


“ Hallyards, near Peebles, October 24, 1803. 


aoe De Sir,—I have a kind hint on the back of a 
letter Sir John Macpherson, franked by yu that the 
answer might go pg your hands also. I accordingly 
take the benefit of this hint, and the rather, that it gives 
mie an opportunity, without attempting an adequate return 
to the eereee Cmpecch with which you honoured me too 

to 


many recate your contempt of me for 
having v0 long fala Ss thet matter. This failure at least 
may you, that I am, in fact, superannuated, and so 
far one of A pets, which you wish to preserve as long as 
gentle. t is to be hoped, that some of them are of more 
than I gtherwise you may e’en let them go in 

» Here of us born the same year, viz. 1723. 

is little difference in our appearance, only that I am 
weatherbeaten of the three. I have had the ad- 
of exemption from toil, and they, till of late, have 
the advantage of sobriety. But there is another twelve 
older than we are, having been born in 1712. A pea- 

c parish. His sobriety you need not doubt. ‘The 
r aught he has seen of it, may not be twelve miles 
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broad or long ; but he has been distinguished through life 
for vivacity, is veridic, open spoken, and quoted for bons 
mots. He was of ag aspect and stature, but is now 
blind, and much shrunk ; goes through all his usual haunts 
without any assistance or guide; is even offended at being 
offered any. ‘ I see as well as you do of a dark night,’ he 
said tome: ‘and why may not I find my way as well as 
you do? They tell me I have lived long, but it is just a 
gliff.’ I have often thought to get our minister to answer 
all your queries respecting this person, but you know the 
consequence of procrastination after fourscore. I have the 
honour to be, my dear sir, your vbedient humble servant, 
“ Apam Frreusoy.”* 


Sir John Sinclair's Answer to Dr Ferguson. 


“ My Dear Sir,—I received much pleasure from your 
obliging letter to me, and from the perusal of your interest- 
ing communication to Sir John Macpherson. It contained 
a number of very important political observations. I am 
happy to find that you preserve pood health, and retain such 
vigour of mind and powers of reflection. 1 wish that I 
had many such pets. Remember Ulysses’s preseription to 
his father Laertes : 


‘ Warm baths, good food, soft sleep, and generous wine, 
These are the rights of age, and should be thine.’ > 


* As I continue to collect as much information as possi- 
ble regarding longevity, I should be glad to have the ques- 
tions on that subject answered regarding the old man in 

our neighbourhood.. At Sir John Macpherson’s desire, 
i beg to send you the enclosed ; and I remain, with sincere 
regard aud esteem, your faithful and obedient servant.” 


We shall next extract some interesting notices of, and 
correspondence with, 


EDMUND KEAN, ESQ., THE CELEBRATED ACTOR. 


« Mr Kean performed the character of Macbeth, on the 
Edinburgh stage, in October 1819, and it was one of the 
most perfect specimens of acting I had ever witnessed. 
Several of my friends being of the same opinion, we re- 
solved to present him with a sword; as a proof of the high 
idea we entertained of his theatrical abilities. The inten- 
tion was communicated to Mr Kean in the following let- 
ter :— 


* Sir,—Some of your friends in this city became ex- 
tremely desirous of presenting you with a mark of the high 
estimation which they entertain for your talents as an 
actor, more especially having witnessed the very superior 
manner in which you performed the character of * Mac- 
beth.’ After considering the subject, it was at last resolved 
to present you with * A Sword of State,’ to be worn, when 
you appear upon the stage in that tragedy, as ‘ Thecrown- 
ed King of Scotland.’ I have much pleasure in sending 
you the sword, which is prepared by some of our ablest 
artists, for the purpose of being transmitted to you. It is 
* of the true Highland make,’ and ornamented with some 
of the most valuable precious stones that Scotland produces. 
* Macbeth’ is, on the whole, the greatest effort of dramatic 
genius the world has yet produced ; and none has hitherto 
attempted to represent the Scottish tyrant, who has done, 
or could possibly do, more justice to that character, than 
the gentleman to whom I have now the honour of address- 
ing myself, 

* The presentation of this sword reminds me of two par- 
ticulars. 

«“]. The swords, inancient times, were large und weighty, 
and the scabbards broad at the point. Hence, in Shak- 
speare, Hotspur describes himself, (Part I. Henry LV. 
Act 1, Scene 3,) ‘leaning upon his sword ;’ that is to say, 
resting upon it inthe scabbard. ‘The sword also was not 
carried in belts attached to the person, (which, with a large 
and heavy sword, would have been too cumbersome,) but 
was either held in the right hand, or carried in the left arm, 
the elbow being bent for that purpose. In battle, when the 
sword was drawn, the scabbard was thrown away, to imply, 


* It is to be observed in this letter from this respectable author, 
that though the sense is unexceptionable, yet that the spelling is 
deficient; and it has been remarked in various instances, that whilst 
the spiritual part of the mind remains unimpaired, the mechanical 
part of it, if I may be allowed that expression, falls off, and dimi- 
nishes in point of strength or force. It is said that the celebrated 
Earl of Mansfield could hardly spell at all for some time before he 
died. Spelling depends much upon memory, which is impaired by 
disease or age. 
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as that 
with the death of one of the parties. 

“2. There is reason to believe, that Shakspeare collected 
materials for ‘ The Tragedy of Macbeth,’ on the spot where 
many of the transactions took place. It is recorded in 
Guthrie’s History of Scotland, that Queen Elizabeth sent 
some English actors to the court of her successor, James, 
which was then held at Perth; and it is supposed that 
Shakspeare was one of the nu This idea receives 
strong confirmation by the following striking circumstance. 
The Castle of Dunsinane is situated about seven or eight 
miles from Perth. When I examined, some years ago, 
the remains of that castle, and the scenes in its neighbour- 
hood, I found, that the traditions of the country people 
were identically the same as the story represented th Shak- 

There was but one exception. The tradition is, 
at * Macbeth’ endeavoured to escape, when he found the 
castle no longer tenable. Being pursued by Macduff, he 
ran up an adjoining hill, but instead of being slain in single 
combat by Macduff—which Shakspeare preferred, as being 
amore interesting dramatic incident—the country people 
said, that, in despair, he threw himself over a precipice ; at 
the bottom of which, there still remains ‘ The Giant's grave,’ 
where it is supposed that ‘ Macbeth’ was buried. hen 
“you next visit tland, it would be interesting to take an 
early opportunity of examining these classic scenes. 

“With my best wishes that you may long continue an 
ornament to the British theatre, I remain, sir, your very 
obedient servant, 


(Signed)  Joun Sinciair. 
« 183, George Street, Edinburgh, 
16th November, 1819. 


“ Edmund Kean, Esq. Clarges Street, London. 


“In Mr Kean’s answer, which is subjoined, there are 
some just remarks on the hazardous profession of an actor. 


“ November 27, 1819. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, announcing the transmission of a valuable 
sword, which you teach me to receive as_a token of the 

ter! estimation in which my professional exertions, in 
the northern capital, are held by yourself, and a portion of 

_that public, to whose fostering indulgence I am already 
bound in lasting gratitude. To those unknown patrons, in 
whose name you have been pleased, in such gratifying terms, 
to address me, I beg you will convey the assurance, that 

* their kindness has not been lavished where it is not duly 
eas and deeply felt. I am happy iu the conviction, 
that I shall only do justice to their intentions, in receivin, 
this sword, as at once a record of national liberality, an 
Scottish patronage of the stage. 

“ May I not recognise as this their object, in their selec- 
tion of the distinguished pen which has honoured me with 
the communication, as well as the costume of the present 
itself, which you are pleased to inform me is strictly na- 
tional, both in its character and ornaments. 

Permit me to add, sir, that my own feelings could 
know no higher gratification, than to be instructed in the 
belief, that [ may have been the fortunate instrument of 
increasing the number of the patrons of our art; the diffi- 
culties of which may, in some measure, be appreciated, by 
the — and instability of success, and in which we but 
too sensibly feel how necessary is public protection, to en- 
courage and sustain us, even in our least chequered and 
unclouded career. I have the honour to be, sir, with 
grateful respects, your very obliged servant, 

(Signed) “ Edmund Kean. 

* Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 

* When our intention was first intimated to Mr Kean, 
he said, ‘ That the approbation of the Edinburgh audience 
he had ever rated as one of the proudest feathers in his dra- 
matic plume, and the testimouy proposed he would trea- 
sure with the most zealous regard and gratitude.’ ” 


In the Christmas Number of the Journal we gave from 
the volume now before usa narrative, which we entitled, 
+“ A Romance in Real Life.” The following still more 
remarkable story, which seems at the same time to be 
sufficiently authenticated, might well come under a simi- 
lar denomination : 
CHARLES FRASER FRIZELL, FSQ., OF HARCOURT STREET, 
DUBLIN. 
* One of the most extraordinary characters I ever met 
with was Mr Fraser Frizell, an Lrish barrister. He was 
much devoted to enquiries regarding education, the state of 


phrase denotes, that the combat was to terminate | 


the poor, and other useful objects ; and came to London on 
purpose to such information as the 

could furnish regarding them. He happened to call with 
a letter oper to me, just when I was = 
down to an early dinner, preparatory toa 
the House of Connie and he readily pom to takea 
share of it. His conversation was so lively and pleasant, 
debate in the 


Irish meet with more si 
race of men, and, in p 
story, which I think will amuse you. I 
future correspondence, as will appear from the subjoined le- 
ters, I earnestly requested him tosend me the story himself, 
or to procure it from Father O'Leary; but being unsac 
cessful in those applications, I shall endeavour to make it 
out the best way I can, from a distant recollection + 


The History of Darby O' Sullivan. 

“ Father O'Leary and Captain M‘Carty were 
together through the streets of St Omers, when they 
to a house, at the door of which a man was bawling, 
French language, ‘ Walk in, gentlemen, and see the great- 
est curiosity ever heard of, a Russian bear who,can speak, 
and dance, and sing, and in every respect isas int 
a human being.’ Father O’ wished to walk 
Captain M‘Carty insisted on their going in to seeso 
curiosity. Upon their entering the apartment where 
exhibition was to be seen, they saw at the bottom of 
room, a great cage, in whi 
Upon their approaching the 
stick, began to beat the animal, in order to rouse 
Upon his getting up he commenced speaking some gil 
ish, which the two visitors immediately knew to be 
The keeper then said in French, ‘ Come, Mir Bear, 
these gentlemen a song ;’ and, to their utter ast l 
he sung an Irish ditty. Father O'Leary imm 
in Irish, ‘ How come you to the Irish 
The astonishinent of the bear, at hearing himself 
in his native tongue, may easily be conceived. 
« Gentlemen, my name is Darby O'Sullivan. I was bor 
in the county of Kerry. When men were raised for @ 
navy, I became a volunteer, and was put on board a shipef 
war. We sailed to the coast of Armoric, (Bele ; 
a boat was sent ashore to procure some water — 
sions. ‘The people, where we landed, spoke a kind of 
and I thought I would be better off among them than 
board a ship, where we were not very kindly : 
ran, therefore, into the country, and came to a little’ 
where they were very kind to me. I found 
ter than the cider of Kerry, and took my fill 
walked into the country, and 1 lay down to 
when I awoke, I found myself transformed into a bear.” 

‘* The keeper was not at all satisfied with what was 
forward, and said to the company who 
‘Gentlemen, you must now be satisfied of the 
what I asserted. ‘This bear, in many respects, 
human being ; but he is tired,—-we must leave 
repose.” Upon which Captain M‘Carty drew his 
and seizing the man by the collar, he said, ‘ You 
playing some tricks with a countryman of mi 


cage tolet him out, otherwise this sword will be 
your body.’ The keeper, much terrified, admitted that 
was a man in a bear’s skin, and gave the following account 
of the circumstance : 

“ My partner and I were exhibiting, in a town in 
France, a real Russian bear, when be un y became 
sick, and died. We had the skin taken off, and buried the 
body ; and then resolved to take a walk into the country, @ 7, 
consider what we could do to remedy our misfortune. A 
short way from the town, we observed a man, 1 in a |! 
ditch, quite drunk. Tt accidentally occurred to us, it) 
would be possible to sew the bear's skin over the in} 
the state in which he then wus, and to persuade him, 
he became sober, that he bad been converted into a bear, & 
a punishment for his drunkenness. We set about it 
out a moment's delay ; and by means of blows, and show= 
ing him his figute in a glass, we convinced him that 
transformation had actually taken place. The man be 
lieves himself to be a bear. He is perfectly reconciled 
his fate; and to make him again a man, would do him 00 
good, and would ruin us,” ail 

“ Captain M‘Carty immediately replied, * This mast 
be suffered. I will not permit a countryman of mine to 
treated'so inhumanly.’ — Scissars were immediately 


| 
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wed, the bear's skin was taken off, 
waked Irishman, who was much delighted with being re- 
Stored to manhood. Clothes were 
for him, and some money collected for his immediate sub- 
3 bat ashe had no means of gaining a livelihood, 
he resolved to enlist in Captain M‘Carty’s regiment. It is 
said, that in the course of the French Revolution, he eth- 
the cause of mats and ultimately rose to a situa- 

tion of some importance in the armies of the Republic.” 


We must now conclude with two anecdotes, both of 
which are entertaining : 


d AERODOTE OF JOHN HOME, ESQ., AUTHOR OF DOUGLAS. 
There could not be a livelier or more agreeable com- 
— than the author of Douglas; and his merits, asa 
vamatic author, are well known. By his talents, he was 
early in life introduced into the best company that Scotland 
afforded. Claret was at that time the favourite liquor ; 
and owing to its being admitted into the port of Leith, on 
“Spanish instead of French duties, it was cheap, and was 
drank in great quantities. A naval officer, who happened 
to be stationed in the Frith of Forth, by transmitting in- 
formation to the Treasury, put a stop to this illegal advan- 
‘tage. The price of claret was so much increased, in con- 
Sequence of this additional duty, that many bons vivans 
to renounce it, and themselves to port ; 


» at one of their convivial meetings, they 
to their friend John Home, to write some verses ex- 
si “their feelings. He immediately produced the 

; ng: 


Got: 

__ < Bold and erect the Caledonian stood ; 

% Old was his mutton, and his claret good ; 

a Make him drink port! an English statesman cried ; 


~ He drank the poison, and his spirit died.’ 
“ Fortunately, it has since been found by experience, that 


.s 
is no poison, and that Caledonian spirit does not de- 
ind upon the drinking of claret ; but the anecdote is worth 


> as an instance of the ridiculous prejudices of 


ANECDOTE OF DAVID WILKIE, ESQ., THE CELEBRATED 
¥. PAINTER. 

_“T happened to dine in company with Mr Wilkie, the 
painter, and, in the course of the conversation, 
asked him ‘ How he came to adopt that profession?’ I 
enquired, ‘Had your father, or your mother, or any of 
eon, a turn for painting? or what led you to 
that line?’ Upon which Mr Wilkie said, ‘The 
truth, Sir John, is, that vou made me a painter.’ —‘ How, 
If with astonishment I exclaimed, ‘I never had the plea- 
‘sure of meeting with you before.’ To which Mr Wilkie 
replied, “When you were drawing up the Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland, my father, who wasaclergyman in Fife, 
a correspondence with you respecting his parish, 
the course of which you sent him a coloured drawing of 
a soldier, in the uniform of your Highland Fencible regi- 
ment. I was so delighted with the sight, that I was con- 
stantly drawing copies of it, and that made me a painter.’” 


We shall take an early opportunity of introducing our 
readers to Sir John Sinclair's second volume, which con- 
tains his Foreign Correspondence and Reminiscences. 
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Military Memoirs of Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton. By Captain Moyle Sherer. Vol. I. (Bring 
the First Volume of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Library.) 


London. Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 1831. 
Pp. 295. : 
Tis is ‘a flimsy and unsatisfactory book. The best 


in it is the vignette on the title-page—a bust of the 
of Wellington, beautifully engraved by Finden, 
a design by Corbould. Captain Sherer does not 

to have brought to his task any of the proper 
; judgment, or information. He writes an 
and inflated style, and with one of the finest 
pes in the world for a piece of biography, he does little 
ore than succeed in making him uninteresting. Surely 
must have compiled his 295 pages in a prodigious 
for if he had taken the very slightest pains, he 
ot have avoided making them more worth read- 


quent narrative, the achievements of the greatest general 
of the age,—a man who has done more to maintain his 
country’s honour on many a hard-fought field, than per- 
haps any soldier Great Britain ever produced,—a man 
whom his worst enemies respect, and*whom they who 


feel the value of a mind, in the hour of danger, 
reverence and esteem. No theme could be more grateful 
to a grateful people than the victories it has gained under 
Wellington ; but Captain Moyle Sherer is as incapable of 
doing justice to it as if he had been all his life a shearer 
in Campbelton. There is no system, or depth, or spirit 
of life in his book. It looks as if it had been clipped 
out of newspapers, and pinned together with pins, or fast- 
ened with wafers. The best passage we can find in it 
is the account of the battle of Assaye, in the East Indies; 
and as it must at all times be delightful to our readers, 
as it is to us, to peruse any tale descriptive of the old 
glories of old Wellington, we shall extract it entire : 


THE BATTLE OF ASSAYE. 


“« The camp colours were plucked from the ground, and 
the little army of Wellesley marched on. With the 19th 
Light Dragoons, and three regiments of native cavalry 
under Colonel Maxwell, the general himself advanced to 
reconnoitre, The infantry followed. After a march of 
about four miles, from an elevated plain in front of their 
right, he beheld the Mahratta camp. <A host of nearly 
50,000 combatants, horse. foot, and artillery, lay etrongly 
posted behind the river Kaitna. A smaller stream, called 
the Juah, flowed past their rear; and its waters joined 
those of the Kaitna at a point considerably beyond their 
left, leaving there a vacant peninsulated piece of ground of 
some space. The line of the enemy ran east and westalong 
the northern bank of the Kaitna. The infantry lay upon 
the left, and all the guns. The position of this wing was 
a little retired upon the Juah, having its point d’appui_on 
the village of Assaye, which leaned upon that river. The 
right consisted entirely of cavalry. The north bank of the 
Kaitna is high, rocky, and difficult; the frout, for the 
most part, unassailable. 

“ Upon his bay Arabian sat Wellesley, just opposite the 
enemy's right, then distant about a mile and a half, and 

resenting to his view, in one magniticent mass, 30, 
Aang he cavalry under Maxwell formed up their bril- 
liant line, and remained steady. Wellesley, with rapid 
glance, surveyed the ground. From beneath the thick 
plumes of red horse hair,-which drooped over their bronzed 
cheeks, the mauly eyes of the bold 19th dragoons looked on 
severely. ‘The general resolved for battle. That this was 
the calm decision of a consulted judgment, is not probable ; 
but ‘ there is a tide in the affairs of men ;’ he felt it swell- 
ing in his bosom, and took it at the happy ebb. 

“* A body of the enemy's horse moved out, advanced to 
within half a mile of the British cavalry, and threw out 
skirmishers, who fired a few shots. Some British troopers 
were ordered to drive back these skirmishers, and all again 
was quiet. ‘The general, observing a spot with a few houses 
beyoud the left of the enemy, where there was probably a 
ford, and which he saw they had neglected to guard, re- 
solved to pass the Kaitna at that point ; to throw his small 
force entire upon that flank; to attack their infantry and 
guns; and thus to neutralize the presence of their vast 
cavalry, or compel them to bring it into action under very 
confusing disadvantages, and in a more confined field. 
bright and bold conception. 

* The general, bidding Maxwell keep his present ground 
for a time, went back, and brought up the infantry in per- 
son. With these last, in steady columns he now moved 
down upon the river, They marched silent and firm, every 
man in his place. It was to be the triumph of discipline. 
The courage of the heart was to be aided by the quick eye, 
the obedient ear, and the keeping calmly in the ranks. A 
cannonade played upon their line of march as they approach- 
ed the ford: it was distant, and without effect. As they 
passed up out of the river, and the bead of the columa 
gained the clear ground above, a field battery, within range, 
opened npon them hotly. It was at this, the anxious mo- 
ment of directing with care the formation of the lines for 
battle, that the orderly dragoon, riding close to the general, 
had his skull torn away by a cannon ball. ‘The horse, feel- 


ing the relaxed bridle, and collapsing limb of his rider, fell is-nly, 
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* Under this cannonade General Wellesley formed u 
his people in three lines ; two of infantry, the third of his 
pov which, as soon as the columns had crossed the 
ford, rode smartly down from. their position, and took 
battle station in reserve. As a watching check upon the 
enemy’s right, were left the Mysore horse and some cavalry 
of the Peishwah’s, which marched with our army ; but 
though useful here, they could not be ventured in the fight. 

iy he order of battle being thus skilfully changed, the 
ea Scindia was compelled to present a new front. 
They did so with greater ease than was expected. The line 
they now formed rested with its right upon the Kaitna, 
pos left upon the village of Assayeand the Juab. The 
front now presented by the enemy was one vast battery, 
especially towards the left, so numerous and weighty were 
the guns, and so thickly were they disposed immediately 
near the village. 

« The fire was rapid, furious, and terrible in execution ; 
the British guns, few in number, opened as the line ad- 
vanced, but were almost on the instant silenced. Their 
pies dropped fast, and the cattle fell lacerated or killed 

e them. | With the fierceness of the struggle, and the 
fearfulness of the hazard, the undaunted spirit of the gene- 
ral rose. He at once abandoned the guns, and directed an 
advance with the bayonet. With the main body he soon 
forced and drove the enemy’s right, possessing himself of 
their by a resolute charge. 

“During this movement, the pickets and 74th regiment 
‘were losing men so fast by the fire from Assaye, that a body 
of Mahratta horse, which, hastening to that flank, had 
moved round the village, charged them, and with severe 
effect; though the heart or centre of the 74th still held 
gallantly together, Maxwell, with his dragoons, rode 
swiftly to their rescue, and spurring hard upon their assail- 
ants, drove them, with great slaughter, across the Juah. 
Amid a shower of musketry and erape, this leader and his 
cavalry rode on through the enemy’s left ; the gallant rem- 
nant of the pickets and ‘74th pressed on, and the battle was 

y won. The sepoys of the main body possessed in 
great part the very ground on which the enemy had stood, 
and the guns, which he had fought to the last; the gunners, 

many instances, actually suffering themselves to be bay- 
onetted at their posts, in others, lying dead, as it seemed, 
under their cannon, These sepoys rushed on in pursuit. 
‘Their officers could not control their elated ardour; but 
happily the 78th British, upon the left of all this early 
fealintion, stood firm and steady, with unbroken ranks. A 
cloud of the enemy's horse hung dark upon the hill above, 
ready to burst, like a torrent, upon the brave confusion, but 


they durst not dash and break, as they must have done, upon |, 


that rock, 

“ Some of Scindia’s routed battalions clustered confusedly 
near Assayé, where numbers of the infantry and gunners, 
‘who had cast themselves upon the earth to avoid the sabres 
of the esky. by feigning death, started up, and joined 
them. This body attempted a new formation, again opened 

guns, and renewed the battle. 

“A large colamn of the enemy, already in full retreat, 
rallied at the hopeful sound, turned, and formed again. 
‘These the brave Maxwell checked by a gallant charge, and 
in this good service, closed his honourable life.’ Among 
the last efforts of a day of efforts, was a second attack of the 
formidable artillery near the village of Assaye. This Gette- 
yal Wellesley led up in person, at the head of the 78th and 
‘7th hative cavalry. The enemy fled without awaiting the 
shock ; but as the general was advancing, his horse, struck 

yy a cannon-shot that carried away its leg, fell under him. 
A field, flowing with blood, black with abandoned cannon, 
and covered with slain, remained in possession of the Bri- 
tish. It was near dark when the firing ceased. That 
night Wellesley lay down and slept upon the field of battle. 
For a time, this day ‘the die had spun doubtful ;’ but the 
secret impulse which had prompted him to give the battle, 
did still, through all its thunder, whisper in his ear, ‘ Vic- 
tory!’ The toss and fiery tramp of his favourite Arab 
were stilled in death, but the spur of the rider was not cold. 
A favouring Providence had shone kind on his bold hopes, 
and covered his head in battle. This success laveleed 
mighty consequences. ‘Never,’ says Dr Southey, ‘ was 
any victory gained under so many disadvantages. Superior 
arms and discipline have often prevailed against as great a 
numerical difference,-but-it would be describing the least 
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the British force; they had a hundred pieces of cannon, 
which were served with perfect skill, and which the British, 
without the aid of artillery, twice won with the bayonet.” 
In his present volume Captain Sherer brings us down 
only to May 1810, at a time when the army of P. 
was concentrated under Massena, and the fate of tha 
country and Spain was still uncertain. Perhaps 
biographer may improve as he proceeds, and we must 
there is urgent need of it, for the present is but an inaus 
picious commencement of Lardner’s Cabinet Library 
which is intended as a sort of jolly-boat to follow in the 
wake of his larger vessel, the Cabinet Cyclopadia. _ 


Poems, Sacred and Miscellaneous. By Charles Gilborne 
Lyons. Dublin. William Curry, jun., and Co. 1831. 
12mo. Pp. 118, 


Tuts volume contains many indications of 
but few of a powerful mind. Mr Lyons is one of | 
numerous class who have enough of the poetical tempera- 
ment to make them rejoice in the weaving 
verses, but not enough to enable those verses to 
much above mediocrity. We think, on the whole, 
better for such persons to abstain from publishing, 
poetical effusions will give pleasure to themselves and 
their. friends, in manuscript, but it requires sterner stuif 


to attract the attention of strangers and the public at 


large. Mr Lyons divides his volume into the two heads 
of Sacred and Miscellaneous poems. We shail give an 
extract from each. ‘The following is one of the best of 
the sacred poems : 

oH! STEAL NOT THOU MY FAITH AWAY. 


“ Oh! steal not thou my faith away, 
Nor tempt to doubt the trusting mind,— 
Let all that earth can yield decay, AD 
But leave this heavenly gift behind ;— ' 
Our life is but a meteor pleat. ; ; 
Lit up amid surrounding gloom,— 
A dying lamp, a fittul beam, 
Quench'd in the cold and silent tomb. 


“ Yet if, as holy men have said, 
There lie beyond that dreary bourne 
Some region where the faithful dead 
Eternally forget to mourn ; : 
Welcome the scoff, the sword, the chain, 
The burning wild, the black abyss,— 
I shrink not from the path of pain, 
Which endeth in a world like this. 


“« Bat, oh! if all that nerves us here, 
When grief assails and sorrow stings, " 
Exist but in the shadowy sphere " 
Of Fancy’s weak imagin ngs ; ; 
If hopes, though cherish’d long and deep, 
Be cold and baseless mockeries ; 
Then welcome that eternal sleep, ah 
Which knoweth not of dreams like these. > ; 


« Yet, hush! thou troubled heart! be still ; 
Renounce thy vain philosophy ;— 
ike morning on the misty hill, 
The light of ‘Truth will break on thee. 
Go—search the prophet’s deathless 
Go—question thou the radiant sky, 
And learn from them, mistaken bs ! 
The glorious words—‘* Thou shalt not die 1?" 


From the miscellaneous poems we take one, which we 
consider more spirited than any of the rest : ‘ 


TO A TYRANT. 
* Thou faithless contemuer of compact and yow, 
Shall the wreath of the minstrel encircle thy brow ? 
Shall he come, like the morn, with the day-spring of fumes 
‘fo ennoble thy meanness and hallow thy shame? 
No—the banner may gloomily wave on thy wall, 
‘The proud and the'lovely may bend in thy hal, =~ |” 


: 


' 
! 


the fearless may rush to the field, 

the folds of thy standard are brightly reveal’d; 
song of the bard is unpurchased ad free, 

is chords shall be voiceless, Destroyer ! for thee. 


!—for thy laurels are blighted and red, 


fi 


fled, 
are sear’d with the curse of the chainless and brave, 
are soil’d with the touch of the dastard and slave ;— 
spirit is dark as the waste of the tomb, 

the midnight had wreep'é it in tempest and gloom,— 
_ look’d on the orphan with vengeance and hate, 

prayer 

‘Thou hast frown’d on the lowly, and warr’d with the free: 
‘Go—the wreath of renown must not blossom for thee.” 


iu 
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Mr Lyons must be contented with the praise contained 
in the first words of his motto on the title-page—* sunt 
et mihi carmina;” he may safely add, “neque adhuc 


| Varo videor.” 


_ Vv and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus. 
Washington Irving. (Being the Family Library, 
Wo. XVIIL.) London. John Murray. 1831. 


We are here presented with a good addition to Mr 
‘Trving’s Life of Columbus. None of the disciples of that 
great man achieved discoveries equal to his, and many of 


them were actuated by motives more questionable than 
‘the desire to extend our knowledge of the globe on which 
we live. To secure the first fruits of the pearl fisheries 
of Paria and Cubaga, or to explore the coast of Veragua, 
which Columbus had represented as the Aurea Cherso- 


nesus of the ancients, contented the ambition of many of 


‘his immediate followers. Some there were, however, 
who did more ; especially Vasco Nunez de Balboa, whose 
dliscovery of the Pacific Ocean forms one of the most 
‘beautiful and striking incidents in the history of the 
New World ; and Juan Ponce de Leon, the conqueror 
of Porto Rico, and discoverer of Florida. Of all the 
captains and admirals sent out by Spain to follow up 
what Columbus had begun, Vasco Nunez is our favourite ; 
‘and there are points in his history, that make us pause 
with wonder and admiration at the daring spirit of the 
man who surmounted, by his courage and perseverance, 
se many appalling difficulties ; not the least of which was 
the piecemeal transportation across the then untraversed 
mountains of Darien, of the first European ships that 
ploughed the waves of the Pacific. Nunez was a follower 
worthy of Columbus. The most interesting chapter in 
the whole of the volume before us, is that which describes 


DISCOVERY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 
dawned, when Vasco Nunez and 
: ae the Indian village, and began 
| toclimb the height. It was a severe and rugged toil for 
t 80 wayworn; but they were filled with new ardour, 
idea of the triumphant scene that was so soon to re- 
them for all their hardships. 
About ten o'clock in the morning, they emerged from 
thick forests through which they had hitherto struggled, 
arrived ata lofty and airy region of the mountain. 
4 ene ee erno counties and their 
guides pointed toa moderate eminence, from which they 
the southern sea was visible. 
‘asco Nunez commanded his followers to 
no man should stir from his place. Then, 
tating heart, he ascended alone the bare moun- 
On reaching the summit, the long-desired pros- 
_ his view. It was as if a new world were 
to him, separated from all hitherto known by this 
barrier of mountains, Below him extended a vast 
of rock and forest, and green savannas and meander- 
streams, while at a distance the waters of the promised 
; d in the morning sun. 
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they brought from the forest hath 


of the weak hath been spurn’d at thy gate ; 


much desired! Let us give thanks to God, that he has 
granted us this great honour and advantage. Let us 

to him to guide and aid us to conquer the sea and Jana 
which we have discovered, and which Christian has never 
entered to preach the holy doctrine of the Evangelists, As 
to yourselves, be as you have hitherto been, faithful and 
true to me, and, by the favour of Christ, you will become 
the richest Spaniards that have ever come to the Indies; 
you will render the services to your ki 
vassal rendered to his lord ; and you will have the eternal 
glory and advantage of all that is here discovered, conquer- 
ed, and converted to our holy Catholic faith.” 

“The Spaniards answered this speech, by embracing Vasco 
Nunez, and promising to follow him to death. mong 
them was a mere named Andres de Vara, who lifted up 
his voice and chanted Te Deum laudamus—the usual an- 
them of Spanish discoverers. The rest, kneeling down, 
joined in the strain with pious enthusiasm and tears of joy; 
and never did amore sincere oblation rise to the Deity trom 
a sanctified altar, than from that wild mountain summit. 
It was, indeed, one of the most sublime discoveries that 
had yet been made in the New World, and must have open 
eda Loundiens field of conjecture to the wondering Spa- 
niards. The imagination delights to pictare forth the 
splendid confusion of their thoughts. as this the great 
Indian ocean, studded with precious islands, abounding in 
gold, in poms, and spices, and bordered by the gorgeous 
cities and wealthy marts of the East? or was it some 
lonely sea, locked up in the embraces of savage, uncultivated 
continents, and never traversed by a bark, except the light 
pi e of the savage? ‘The latter could hardly be the case, 

r the natives bad told the Spaniards of golden realms, and 
populous, and powerful, and luxurious nations, upon its 
shores, _ Perhaps it might be bordered by various peoples, 
civilized, in fact, though differing from Europe in their 
civilisation ; who might have peculiar laws and ¢ 
and arts and sciences ; who might form, as it were, a world 
of their own, intercommuning by this mighty sea, and carry- 
ing on commerce between their own islands and continents, 
but who might exist in total ignorance and independence 
of the other hemisphere. 

“* Such may naturally have been the ideas suggested by 
the sight of this unknown ocean, It was the prevalent be- 
lief of the Spaniards, however, that they were the first 
Christians who had made the discovery. Vasco Nunez, 
therefore, called upon all present to witness that he took 

ion of that sea, its islands, and surrounding Jands, 
n the name of the sovereigns of Castile; and the notary of 
the expedition made a testimonial of the same, to which all 
present, to the number of sixty-seven men, signed their 
names. He then caused a fair and tall tree to be cut down, 
and wrought into a cross, which was elevated on the t 
from whence he had first beheld the sea. A mound of 
stones was likewise piled up, to serve as a monument ; arid 
the names of the Castilian sovereigns were carved on the 
neighbouring trees. The Indians beheld all these ceremo- 
nials and rejoicings in silent wonder ; and while they aided 
to erect the cross and pile up the mound of stones, marvel- 
led exceedingly at the meaning of these monuments, little 
thinking that they marked the subjugation of their land. 

“ The memorable event here reco: took place on the 
26th of September, 1513." 

The subsequent fate of poor Nunez was most melan- 
choly, and, as his biographer observes, “ might furnish a 
theme of wonderful interest for a poem or a drama.” 
On the whole, Washington Irving has done well in res- 
cuing from oblivion, and introducing to the acquaintance 
of the English reader, the names and fortunes of many 
enterprising adventurers, who were fast passing into ne- 
glect, with the ancient Spanish chroniclers who tell their 
eventful stories, 


—_—_—_— 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


A LEGEND OF THE PYRENEES. 
By the Author of “ An Autumn ix, Italy.”* 


Wuoever has visited the picturesque scenery of the 
Pyrenees, must allow that the epithet of la belle France, 
which our lively neighbours, with characteristic national 


* Constable's Miscellany, Vol. 38 
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that ever _ 
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wantiey; wstow: on their native land, thdugtt not deplete | 
to it as a whole, justly appertains to a part. 

Bagneres, situated in one of the finest valleys of the 
_ Upper Pyrenees, is resorted to, chiefly in the autumn, 
‘from Barréges and Cauterets, famed for the marvellous 
- properties of their mineral waters. Many inhabitants of 
crowded cities derive enjoyment at these pleasing retreats, 
in the stillness and tranquil grandeur of the beautiful 
valley of Campaus, classically termed the Vale of Tempe, 

“where they inhale the invigorating breezes from the Pic 
_du Midi, or contemplate the glittering summits of the 
wild mountain scenery, dark pine forests, and sublime 
cascades. A more distant ride is the fertile valley of 
Ossun, its verdant meadows watered by the Gave, and 
varied by a succession of stately chateaux and massy grey 
ruins, overshadowed by extensive woods ; every baronial 
castle having its legend, like those on the banks of the 
Rhine, and “ the dark-rolling Danube.” 

I remember, some years ago, in the month of October, 
taking an excursion, accompanied by a friend, and at- 
tended by a guide, to the Breche de Roland, and the ma- 
jestic amphitheatre of rocks, which forms the bold natural 
barrier that separates France from Spain. We were 
overtaken by one of those violent storms so common in 
that wild romantic region, where only deep ravines and 
frightful precipices are seen on every side. We entered 

_a village church, as much for the sake of shelter—for we 
were neither armed with patience nor umbrellas—as to 
-see the skulls of half-a-dozen Templars, which have 
ornamented an equal number of niches in it ever since 
the feudal ages, when the entire surrounding district 
belonged to the knights of that powerful and licentious 
_order. Being little skilled in the science of phrenology, 
our examination of the crania was soon over ;—not so the 
- vain, which fell in torrents; and never were two unlucky 
wights more completely saturated than we were, before 
we reached the miserable auberge at Gavernie, worse 
* than Horace’s “ Hospitio modico.” We found a party of 
swarthy Spanish contrabandistas already in possession, 
‘ some of whom wére smoking cigars by the kitchen fire, and 
others were busy unloading their mules. Ascertaining that 
their cargo consisted of grapes, we soon became purchasers, 
and they proved the most delicious I ever tasted. It 
must, however, be allowed, that the brawny Arragonese 
seemed as little regardless about the price of the osten- 
sible objectS of their traffic as we did—the real one being 
of a much more hazardous nature, which they were pre- 
paring to smuggle across the mountain passes. 

During six-and-thirty hours of mist and perpetual 
rain, without a gleam of sunshine to enliven us, my 
companion and I, having exhausted every topic of con- 

‘ -versation, were beginning to give way to the English 

_ malady of ennui, Anglicé, blue devils, when we were 
aroused by the chattering of a loquacious Frenchwoman, 
the mother of our host, who, with all the garrality of age, 
told us an interminablestory about Madame la Dauphine 
and her suite, who had honoured this same Auberge with 
a compulsory residence of a day the preceding summer, 
assuring us that we had the felicity of inhabiting the 
identical room where that illustrious lady had slept on 
that ever-memorable occasion. Being desirous of ob- 
taining some local information, I discovered that the old 
dame was versed in legendary lore, and as she seemed 
too happy to secure a couple of willing listeners, we were 
favoured with the following tradition, which she related 
with much circumlocution :— 

“ When you passed through the valley of Ossun,” said 
the old lady, “ you must have remarked the inhabitants 
of the town of the same name, for they have ever been 
distinguished from their neighbours by the singularity of 
their dress, manners, and language. The chateau which 
crowns the summit of a hill on the left, coming from 
Pau, formerly belonged to the noble family of Benac, 
one of the most ancient in Bearn, allied by marriage to 
the illustrious houses of Noailles and Elbeuf: the pic- 


tuaftifal ruin on’ the pheanate: of an eminence 
right, is called La Tour des Anglés, once the 
the barons of that title. 

“© When the crusade, which proved fatal to St Loni, 
and to so many gallant knights, was about to leave the 
shores of France for the Holy Land, the Marquis of 
Benac, who had been only a few months married to a 
young and beautiful lady, thought that his religion and 
his honour imposed on him the sacred duty of 
ting in the glorious perils of the East, notwithstanding 
his previously well-earned military fame, and recent 
tials. The Marquis told his fair spouse, when about to 
set off for Palestine, that if she received no tidings of him 
for seven years, she might avail herself of the privilege of 
marrying again, on condition that the young and hand- 
some Baron des Anglés—already too much esteemed by 
the Marchioness, to be viewed witha very friendly eye by 
her husband—was not selected in his place. The lady 
not only promised never to renew her marriage vows, but 
even added, that if she should be induced to alter her 
tention, the Seigneur des Anglés would certainly not 
the happy man of her choice. Thus re-assured, the brave 
knight took an affectionate leave of his lovely companton, 
who had scarcely wiped the tears from her eyes, when 
she forgot her promise; and the Baron's visits — 
rather too frequent at the castle. 

“ In the meantime, the valiant crusader, more fc 
ed by Mars than Venus, distinguished himself in many 
battles against the infidels, but had the misfortune to be 
taken prisoner at Damietta, and his glorious career was 
closed by a long captivity. Seven years thus elapsed, and 
the Marchioness, either forgetting, or wishing to forget, 
the injunctions of her absent lord, prepared to give her 
hand to his rival ; but an extraordinary incident occurred, 
which raised an unlooked-for obstacle to their happiness. 

“ The Devil, who never sleeps, appeared to the warrior 
in his dungeon, announcing the agreeable intelligence of 
the projected union ; adding, however, a tempting pro- 
posal, to transport the Marquis to his own castle before 
the consummation of the marriage, on the trifling condi- 
tion of obtaining (by voluntary cession) control over his 
ere 

* My soul,’ exclaimed the Christian knight, ‘ ape 
to God !’ 

* Your heart, then ?’ 

‘That belongs to my king and country; but I will 
give you my supper, which is now before me untouched.” 

“ The Marquis's Satanic ally consented, placed bir on 
his black shoulders, and darted off through the air, ata 
quicker rate than ever Mercury carried the messages of 
Jupiter, 

“ Our two lovers, equally anxious to have the ceremony 
performed, had prepared a splendid banquet, and invited 
many guests for the occasion, the most important of whom 
was the Bishop of ‘Tarbes, who had already arrived, and 
was proceeding to the chapel, in order to bestow the 
Episcopal sanction, when the Syrian warrior was set 
down from his aerial yoyage at the door of his own castle. 
But such was the length of his beard, disfigured features, 
and altered appearance, from suffering and imprisonment, 
that even the menials in the hall repulsed their old mas- 
ter. He insisted, however, on being brought before bis 
faithless wife, and succeeded just before her wishes were 
crowned at the altar. 

* Madam,’ he said, in a voice of thunder, ‘ here is one 
half of your wedding-ring ; have you preserved the 
other ?’ 

“ Upon this the Marquis was instantly recognised by 
all; his old dog died at his feet, and his steed neighed in the 
stable. The bishop, whose services were thus rendered 
unnecessary, mounted his mule and rode off. The baron 
made an unceremonious retreat, forgetting in his hurry 
to congratulate the unwelcome guest on his safe return 
from the wars. But no one enjoyed the festive board 
more than the crusader, particularly as he was conscious 
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the feast had not been destined for him; and, in the ex- 
cess of his generosity, he threw a flask of old vilandric 
over his shoulder to his cloven-footed assistant, to wash 
down the supper he had left for him in the dungeon at 
Damietta. 

** You may believe this or not as you please,” said our 
Gavernie hostess, observing an incredulous smile on our 
countenances, “but I can assure you that I have actually 
seen the Marquis de Benac’s helmet and spurs in the 
mairie of Tarbes, where they remain to this day, for the 
brave Marquis deposited them himself in the church of 
the Cordeliers of that town, on his return from the Holy 
Land.” So convincing a proof of her veracity, of course, 
dispelled all doubt from our minds on the subject. 


NEWS OF THE FINE ARTS. 

We have seen a good many of the paintings preparing 
for the Exhibition of the Scottish Academy, and would 
have no fear of its being more than usually brilliant, but 
for one circumstance. We do not know who are at pre- 
sent the members of the hanging committee, but we know 
that those of last year discharged their duty in a bungling 
and inefficient manner. There were many excellent paint- 
ings in the Exhibition, which, from the manner they were 
hung, were entirely without effect; and we remember 
more than one instance in which individuals whom we 


“know to possess a just and delicate sensibility to the beau- 
“ties of art, left the rooms under the impression that there 
“was scarcely a good picture in them. Another misfor- 


‘tune of last year’s exhibition was the quantity of trash 
admitted, lowering its character, and, at the same time, 


_ever-crowding the walls. As, however, we are not certain 


whether the power of admission and rejection rests in the 
‘same committee to whom are intrusted the care of hang- 
“ing the pictures, and as we are unwilling to attribute un- 
desert blame, we pass over this subject at present. Our 
“object is to impress upon the hanging committee of this 
year, the importance of their duties, and their heavy re- 
rousibility. It is an unfortunate circumstance that none 
‘but an artist can know what pictures may be safely hung 
“near each other, and that suspicions, not always unjus- 
‘tified, necessarily attach to one who is himself an exhibi- 
‘tor. We do not revert to the past, but if we find such 
‘pictures as those which we have seen in the ateliers of 
Simpson, Lauder, Gordon, and Thomson, (we hope, 
“though we are not certain, that the last will exhibit,) hung 
“So as not to tell in the exhibition, we propose to speak 
out, and that seriously. 

The system recently adopted by the Board of Trustees 
is liberal and praiseworthy. Besides being, as formerly, 
open for two hours in the evening to the students, the 
public are now admitted three days in every week by an 
order, which may be procured at the Board’s office, No. 
81, George Street. Artists are admitted to draw from 
the casts every Friday, upon procuring a season ticket 
from the Secretary, Mr Skene of Rubislaw. The Insti- 
tution has also thrown open its library of engravings to 
the inspection of the public. We rejoice to see such un- 
equivocal proofs of the awakening of a liberal spirit ; and 
itis in no captious mood, but solely from our anxiety to 
purge away every taint of the old leaven, that we advert 
to the fact, that some of the Directors have been heard to 
complain, that, now the gallery was opened, the artists 
did not attend. This is not at all unlikely, for a very 
simple reason—that sufficient pains were not taken to 
announce the change in the Board's management of its 


- gallery. And even though it had been made more gene- 


rally known, we were quite prepared to expect that some 
tin ye must elapse before the majority of our artists be- 
"came aware of the full worth of the boon that has been 
‘conferred upon them. Those who set themselves up to 

foster infant art and science, must not be testy because 

The exhibition of ancient paintings in the building on 
: Mound, is only delayed on account of some expected 
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works, which have not yet arrived; but it will open 
immediately. The catalogue, which we have seen, pro- 
mises highly. There are in all twenty-nine pictures, 
mostly by eminent masters, among whom are Vandyke, 
Titian, Paris Bordone, Sebastian del Piombo, Woovermans, 
Gaspar Poussin, Tintoretto, Michael Angelo, Carravagio, 
and Georgione. All the paintings have been purchased 
by the Institution, and are to form the commencement 
of a national public Gallery. In reference to the Royal 
Institution, we may further remark, that it was with sin- 
cere pleasure we lately learned that Mr Francis Grant 
had been chosen a director. An artist himself, he may 
be of vital use in teaching that body what they owe to 
artists. We should like to see more artists amongst 
them ; and, in particular, we cannot fancy why the Rev. 
Mr Thomson has not long ago been elected. Such an 
office is certainly as compatible with the clerical charac- 
ter as those of president of a curling-club, or judge at a 
cattle-show,—oflices which we know to be most ably and 
efficiently filled by some of his professional brethren. 


_———————— 


TA XIIOPAAHN, 


OR MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES OF ANTIQUITY, APOTHEGMS, 
CUSTOMS, ANECDOTEs, &c. : 


By William Tennant. 


I wave not heard of a more ingenious argument pro- 
posed for the exercise of unanimity and good agreement, 
than that made use of by the pinguid orator of Byzantiom 
among his divided fellow-citizens. The forum of By- 
zantium was raging with faction; the good-humoured 
orator ascended the tribune, and addressed the people in 
the following strain :—* Fellow-citizens, ye behold how 
fat Iam !”"—looking down upon his sleek, capon-lined 
rotundity of abdomen; “ yet fat as I am,” continued he, 
“my wife is still fatter; nevertheless, fat though we 
both be, we both sleep in one bed, and that merely because 
we agree ; were we to differ, the whole house could not 
contain us!” 


One of the most extravagant and unseemly entertain- 
ments introduced after dinner for the amusement of 
guests, was that practised at the court of a certain king 
of Thrace, and recorded by an old Greek writer... The 
Greeks, it is true, had odd enough amusements after 
dining ; such as the performances of quacks, and miracle- 
men, who swallowed and vomited fire, and danced on 
their heads upon the points of poniards and scimitars. 
But the Thracian amusement possesses more originality 
and extravagance. It was called The Game of Hanging. 
They attached a strong cord with a noose to the top of 
the chamber-ceiling. Into this noose one of the guests, 
alternately as his turn came, or by lot as his chance fell, 
thrust his head, supporting his feet at the same time ona 
large voluble stone, set for the purpose of his elevation ; he 
held, at the same time, his drawn sword in his hand, 
ready for the terrible exigence. When his head was 
adjusted into the noose, another of the guests approached 
and kicked from under him the voluble stone, so that his 
body was left to swing suspended on the cord. If he 
had sufficient presence of mind, and steadiness of nerve, 
during this suspension, he cut the cord and saved him- 
self; if he could not do so, he was allowed to swing on 
and agitate himself to death—the company all the while 
enjoying with laughter his convulsions and strainings to 
extricate himself.—Barbarous and unnatural as such an 
entertainment may be deemed in our modern conceptions, 
it is nevertheless in accordance with the manners of the 
barbarians who practised it ; but how shall we apologize 
for that polished people, our so much-admired Romans, 
whose young noblemen, after their bacchanalian dinners, 
were at times wont to introduce a pair or two of gladia- 
tors, who fought in their presence till one of\ two of the 
parties fell gasping in blood at their feet, while bursts 


of applause broke from the admiring revellers? A Ro- 
man consul was once, while at a banquet in Gaul, entreated 
by his mistress to permit ber to enjoy the spectacle of a 
human being beheaded ; he ordered a criminal to be led 
into the dining-room where they sat, and, before the eyes 
of both, as they reclined at table, the miserable unfortu- 
mate was beheaded! Such were some of the fellow- 
countrymen of the accomplished Cicero, Antoninus, and 
Seneca. 


——_ 


It is remarkable that the liking for fish seems to be the 
predominant characteristic of every people as it increases 
‘in opulence, and refines in luxurious enjoyments. Poor 
people are generally not very fond of fish. The ancient 
Greeks, like our lowest Scottish country people, had rather 
a dislike of fish ; they never ate them except when com- 
pelled by necessity. Homer, who is very minute in his 
enumeration of the heroic dishes, excludes them from the 
tables of Agamemnonand Achilles. In later times, the 
Greeks became so excessively fond of fish, that their 
word ofower—which expresses nearly the meaning of 
our Scottish word kitchen—denotes fish principally, as 
that meat which, above all others, was preferred for 
being eaten with bread. The seas and shores of Greece 
and the islands were ransacked for the most delicate fish, 
and exorbitant prices were paid for them by the city 

The fishmongers of Athens were, to judge of 
them from description, a most opulent and powerful 
body ; they were classed with the bankers of the city, 
and were alike unpopular, alike unmercifully lashed by 
the dramatic poets of Athens, There was a strange law 
‘at Corinth, one of the wealthiest, as it was the most 
‘commercial city, of Greece, that if any stranger appearing 
among them seemed to live too luxuriously, and was seen 
too frequently at the market-place purchasing high-priced 
Jish, he was questioned by the magistrates as to his means 
of being able to maintain his table so expensively ; if he 
showed the means of doing so, he was allowed to remain ; 
if he could not exhibit his pecuniary capabilities, and 
persisted to purchase dear fish, he was consigned to the 
city executioner.—So fond were the Athenians of fish, 
and so nice about the best modes of pickling or preserving 
them, that they presented with the right of citizenship 
the two sons of one Cheriphilus, merely because their 
futher had invented a new sauce for scombri, or mackarel ; 
whence an Athenian wit, on seeing the two youths gal- 
loping about the streets in their new equestrian dignity, 
denominated them The two Mackharels on horseback. 
The rage of the Roman voluptuaries for delicate fish is 
well known ; not only did they bring them from the 
shores of Britain and the farthest islands, but they en- 
deavoured to colonize the seas in the neighbourhood of 
Rome with breeds of new fish. Octavius, the admiral 
of the Roman fleet, brought from some distant sea an 
immense number of scari, or chars, with which he stocked 
and peopled the ocean between Ostia and Campania, asa 
nursery of new scari. What success befell this piscatory 
sort of colonisation is not recorded, : 


THE FISH-DEVOURER. 
From the Greek of Alexis. 


Tn this our Athens heretofore, 
*Twas only when old Boreas keen, 

Or south winds set the deeps in rour, 
That not a fish was to be seen. 


But now, since that worst wight of wights, 
Proud-pursed Phayllus, walks our town, 
Cursed with a lust of fish, he lights 
A third storm on our markets down. 


And for his kitchen up he sweeps 
Mack’rel and mutton, skate and scar, 
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Each fish that clings, or swims, or creeps, — 
Leaving the fish-stalls pick’d an ate 
Why nought is left, except perhaps 
Some pot-herbs that a cow would slight, 
Round which, to keep our hungry chaps — 
From famine, we poor fellows fight. 


There is pretty good evidence for supposing that no les 
a person than Osiris, the great God of Egypt, was P 
Jirst distiller of whisky on record. For the Egyptians had, 
from time almost immemorial, a distillation or brew re 
from barley, called by the Greeks barley-wine, not inf. 
rior, they say, in flavour, and superior in strength, to 
wine. Allusion is made to this liquor in several p 
of ancient writers. The poor people of Egypt drank 
instead of wine, and were wont to intoxicate -hemse 
with it, just as our poorer people do with whisky. 
seems also to have been no stranger to the Hebrews 
reference is certainly made to it in the Old Test: 
under the name of “strong drink,” stronger than w: 
and resorted to by determined drinkers for the si 
inebriation. Among the Celte in Spain and F 
it seems to have been common as a substitute fe 
Polybius speaks of a certain Celtic king of part o! 
or Spain, who affected great court pomp, and had 
middle of his hall golden and silver bowls full 
barley-wine, of which his guests and courtiers si 
quaffed at their pleasare—a custom which, it is 
many a century prevailed among his Celtic desce 
the reguli of our Scottish Highlands. The ant 
this distillation is proved by the Fain 
which ascribed its invention to Osiris. It may 

obably be supposed that the Egyptians comm t 
the invention to the Babylonians and Hebrews, w 
transmitted it northwards to the Thracians and 
of Spain and Gaul, who, in their migrations no 
wards, carried it along with them into Ireland a 
Scottish Highlands. This barley-wine was called 
Greeks Cv7o—(Qu. brew ?)—which, in all 
was its Egyptian or Celtic name. Aristotle entert 
an extraordinary notion of this potation. Those 
cated with it, he says, fall on the bach-part of thea 
whereas those drunk with wine fall on their faces! Ju 
the emperor, wrote a Greek epigram on this Celtic 
beverage, which proves in what estimation it was held 
by the Greeks. We subjoin an attempted translation of 
it for the benefit of the distillers : 


i> 


Whence art thou, thou false Bacchus, fierce and hot? - 
By the true Bacchus! I do know thee not : 
He smells of nectar; thy brain-burning smell 
Is not of flowers of heaven, but weeds of hell. ve 
The lack-vine Celts, impoverish’d, breech’d, and rode, _ 
From prickly barley-spikes thy beverage brew’d ; 5 
Whence I should style thee—to appraise thee right— 
Not the rich blood of Bacchus bounding bright, 
But the thin ichor of old Ceres’ veins, ¥ 
Expressed by flames from hungry barley-grains, - 
Child born of Vulcan's fire to burn up human brains, — 

Devongrove, Clackmannanshire, 7} 

December 18, 1830. ’ 


ST ANDREWS AND THE NEW GAZETTEER. _ 


“ A Faenn to Sr Anprews” requests us to state, I 
he “ considers it as quite unnecessary to enter into con 
troversy with Mr R. Chambers, one of the Editors of thi 
New Gazetteer of Scotland. That the account of St_ 
Andrews, given in that work, contains errors as to mat-— 
ters of fact, which the slightest enquiry might have pre- 
vented, Mr Chambers does not, because he cannot, d 
thus admitting that, in what is the proper province 
Gazetteer, there is the most culpable failure. His opinion 


Uaivessity. and its Siethian chen eiials there was 
inly in this publication no eall—may be safely left 
ut animadversion, because nothing could satisfy the 
C mare completely that it is given in ignorance and 
than that article of the Gazetteer, and the Jetter 
z d to the Editor of the Literary Journal, in which 
opinion is stated, and attempted to be defended.” 


—_____=== 
uirenany AND SCIENTIFIC SOCFETIES OF 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Monday, January 17, 1831. 
Proressor Russert in the Chair. 


nt,— Professors Hope, Russell, Christison, Graham, 
yo hg es Borthovick, Gordon, Gregory, Hib- 

Keith, and Captain Boswall, R.N. ; 
PD. Mylne, SA A. oo “MKeuzi Sir John Forbes; 
Robison, Arnott, Jardine, Adie, Witham, Cay, 


paren was read by Professor Wallace on the Panto- 
an ter zane of pre t calculated - reappear aoe to 
er zone Oo! roportions. r giving a de- 
of the 9 ll ey boar was rks in 
, Profemor showed that rough diagrams only could 
te by means of it, and descri the improved one 
steed ed by him, which he calls an Eidograph, te tna 
ac! er and more accurate reduced ee te 
time. The instrument was exhibited Hong with 
tes executed with it, which showed that it might 
d fo very delicate delineations. An interesting 
. was then read from Arthur Trevelyan, 


ng, that during the cooling of rods of certain 
Pajcoatess with masses of hie naps re- 
“those an un harp, accom a tre- 
von ale the rod, were produ The sounds 
the length of the metallic. bar, ore 
the metal of which it was composed. The phe- 
are very singular, and greatly attracted the atten- 
Society; but ne explanation of them was 


ORIGINAL POETRY: 


. EPISTLE TO LAURENCE MACDONALD, ESQ. 


ON HIS APPROACHING DEPARTURE FROM SCOTLAND, 


By Henry G. Bell. 


Laurence! with whom, in many a pleasant hour, 
When kindred feelings o’er our hearts had power, 
n converse I have held, on themes which lent 
natural thoughts a grace and ornament, 
Be hs waste es sare to tnd 
of a gentle and a noble mind,— 
wishes follow thee, and bid Heaven speed 
The lofty hopes th onward steps that lead ! 
wider field thy Deotere genius claims; 
; is thy art, and high should be its aims. 
fa Bh not to any spot of earth 
’d bright thoughts, that from the soul take birth, 
themselves in marble, and become 
gazer looks on, and is dumb ; 


, my friend, pursue thy own career,— 
; it thee with each coming year ; 
hy 4 in fierce beauty stands, 
amph of thy plastic hands,—. 
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Though young ‘Achilles, goddenn-bern and bright, 
Looks the avenging victor of the fight,— 

Though many a lineament and face divine 

In breathing marble round thy studio shine,— 
And though that nymph, all other nymphs above, 
Thy Virgin kneeling at the shrine of Love, 

The bosom wakes to holiest desire, 

And speaks like music from a poet's lyre,— 

Still press thou on, new triumphs to achieve ; 

Let Fancy round thee all her rainbows weave, 
And, glowing into life, let forms refined 

Come glittering forth—the mintage of thy mind! 
Much hast thou done,—much is there yet to do; 
Thou tak’st thy place among the nobler few, 

Who count not aught perform’d, if aught remains ; 
O'er thee the undying thirst of genius reigns— 
Genius whose labours are its own reward, 

Which smiles scarce quicken,—frowns can ne’er retard, 


And, trust me, in this northern land of ours, 
True souls there ate, who feel art’s magic powers; 
Not to the gaping crowd are these address’d, " 
Nor always prized the most where known the best. 
High minds demand high minds to judge their —, 
Nor judge they by the rule of South or North: ; 
And if, with sterling strength and sense endow’d, _ 
Old Caledon has had her claims allow'd 
To mental eminence in paths which try . 
The varying natures that within us lie; bli te tae 
Tf, in divine philosophy, she claims , 
As all her own some bright unequall’d names ; 
If round the temple of the muse there throng 
A host of bards who to her hills belong ; 
If o’er the fields of science she has sent 
Men who have cull’d rich garlands as they went, 
Believe me, she has sons with hearts to prize 
The deep calm beauty that in sculpture lies— 
Hearts which, once moved, remain not cold and tame, 
Bat whose quick throbs are the best part of fame ! 
These hearts are thine ; and ’tis delight to know, 
That where thou goest they with thee will go. 
Proud is thy country, and be thou, too, proud 
Of her, for she doth stand thy friend avow'd ; 
She-lays her hand upon thee, and among 
The*wide world’s mazes she will watch thee long, 
Nor brook to see thee Fine ‘asethh eqhd. aegenk ane SD 


My friend, farewell! Perchance these parting lines 
Thou wilt not all o’erlook 'mid higher signs 
Of that esteem thy natural gifts inspire ; 
They flow spontaneous from my willing lyre ; 
And if, in after years, kind Fates decree 
That I again should spend glad hours with thee 
Hours when our memory will gild the past, 
And live o’er joys that faded far too fast— 
It may not grieve thee that a heart still true, 
Foresaw thy coming fame, and gloried in it too, 


—————X&#F£E——¥—&=—X&z — —___—_——==S=S=E=EE SSB 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES, 


Mr W1Lt1am Rak Wixson is about to publisha new and enlarged 
edition of his Travels in the Holy Land. 

Mr Derwent Conway, who has recently returned to England from. 
the Continent, is preparing Travels in Spain and other countries, 

Mr Dugald Moore, author of ‘* The African,” &c., has nearly 
ready another volume, to be entitled The Bridal Night, The First 
Poet, and other Poems, 

Captain Thomas Brown has in the press, Biographical Sketches, 
and authentic Anecdotes of Quadrupeds, in one volume. 

There will soon be issued from the Glasgow press, Tales of the 
| Manse, by a Gentleman gone to the Indies, in two volumes. 

Mr Hone has commenced a new periodical work, to appear in 
monthly parts,, eo partapier iar tia on. the plan.of his Every- 
Day. Book. 
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Our Stupy Tanie.—We find the following novelties on our 
study table :—British Melodies, or Songs of the People, by T. H. 
Cornish, a very elegant little book ;—A View of the Scripture Accownt 
of the Natural State of Man, and the Scheme of Salvation, a work we 
moust decline reviewing, as we could not do justice to it without en- 
tering into discussions foreign to the nature of our JouRNAL;— 
Select Views of theLakes of Scotland, Part II., a publication of which 
we think highly, and which is certainly calculated to reflect much 
credit both on the painver, Mr John Fleming, and on the engraver, 
Mr Joseph Swan ;—The East Lothian Literary and Statistical Jour- 
nat, the first seven Numbers, which are all that have yet appeared, 
but which cohtain several highly respectable articles, and evince 
good taste on the part of the conductors;—The Dublin Literary 
Gazette and National Magazine, No. VI., for December 1830, an 
able periodical, which appears to deserve success, whether it obtains 
it or not;—Several pamphlets, among which is The Petition of the 
Ministers, Elders, and Deacons of the National Scotch Church, Re- 
gent Square, London, a brochure, as we are informed on the title- 
page, which “* can be sent by post as a single sheet, if it is not cut 
up,” and which, ‘therefore, we abstain from cutting up\;—The 
Children in the. Wood, a very handsome edition of the old ballad, 
beautifully illustrated with wood-cuts, by Branston and Wright, 
and others. 


New Music.—We have received this week two new songs by Mr 
Finlay Dun,—** Meet me, Maid,” a Norwegian song, the words by 
Derwent Conway; and ‘‘ Fare thee well, my Mary, dear,” the words 
by Robert Gilfillan. Both are pleasing melodies, but we like the 
last best—a sweet and simple air. 


Curt-Cuat from Epinsunen.—A public dinner of the Royal 
Company*of ‘Archers is to take place in their Hall on the 29th inst, 
the Duke of Buccleuch in the chair; and the farewell dinner to Mr 
Laurence Macdonald has been postponed to Saturday the 5th Fe- 
bruary. Sir Walter Scott is prevented from taking the chair on the 
occasion by indisposition, and in consequence Professor Wilson will 
preside, and Francis Grant, Eeq. of Kilgraston, and George Combe, 
Esq., will act ‘as croupiers. The Solicitor-General and other gentle- 
men of the highest respectability, among whom will be most of the 
Edinburgh artists, and many of our first literary characters, are to 
be present, and there can be no doubt that the meeting will be one 
of the most interesting kind.—We hear with pleasure that the affairs 
of the Six Feet Club, the honorary body-guard of the Lord High 
Constable, continue to prosper. The Club holds its annual supper 
in the Waterloo Hotel, on ‘Tuesday the Ist of February.—Several 
social ‘and convivial parties will take place next Tuesday, in com- 
memoration of the birth-day of our great national poet, Burns.— 
Nicholson and Stockhausen have given two concerts here, both of 
which have been well attended. Nicholson is a splendid flute player, 
and Stockhausen a singer of great beauty and sweetness; but there 
is a monotony in her style.—The death of Henry Mackenzie, though 
long expected, has created a considerable sensation here. News of 
the death of Madame de Genlis, and of Niebuhr the Roman historian, 
have also arrived within a few days. 


*Cuit-Cnat From AngrpeEN.—Since I last wrote, the following 
publications have issued from the Aberdeen press: 1st, The Aber- 
deen Commercial Memorandum Book, or Pocket Journal for 1851, 
containing all the necessary tables and complete lists for Aberdeen 
and the Northern Counties. 2d, The Layman’s Preservative against 
Popery, Nos. Il. and IIl., by William Fergusson, A.M. Sd, The 
Aberdeen Magazine, No. IL, embellished with a view of the North 
Parish Church, lately erected in King Street. 4th, A Sermon preach- 
ed in the Church of Clatt, on the 18th November, 1830), the day ob- 
served within the bounds of the Presbytery of Alford, as a day of 
thanksgiving to'Almighty God, for the late favourable harvest and 
abundant crop; to which are subjoined, Metrical Paraphrases of Se- 
lect Passages of Sacred Scripture, by the Rev. Robert Cook, Minis- 
ter of Clatt«< 5th, The sixth number of the Christian Investigator. 
6th, Sanctification a Good Work, a Sermon by the Rev. Gavin Park- 
@r, > Minister of Union Terrace Chapel of Ease in Aberdeen. And 
7th, Considerations on the Expediency of the Congregation of St 
Paul's Chapel in Aberdeen uniting themselves with the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, by a Clergyman of the Church of England.—On 
Wednesday the 5th inst., a public dinner was given in the County 
Rooms, by upwards of sixty gentlemen connected with the county 
and city of Aberdeen, to John Menzies, Esq. of Pitfodels, previous 
to his departure to take up his residence in Edinburgh ; Sir Robert 
Dalrymple Horm Elphinstone of Logie Elphinstone, in the chair.— 
Miss Jarman was succeeded at the Theatre Royal by the Misses Pa- 
ton, in consequence of which engagement their concerts did not take 
place. Miss’ Louisa Jarman is now performing here in opera, and is 
likely to become a favourite.—The second Aberdeen Assembly of the 
season was held on Thursday, the anniversary of Queen Adelaide's 
birthday.—Mr Dyce’s Prize Essay on ‘* The Relations between the 
Phenomena of Electricity and Magnetism, and the consequences de- 
ducible from these relations,"" was read in the public hall of Mari- 
schal College, on Saturday the 8th inst. The Trustees of the late 
Mrs Blackwell have proposed as the subject for the next prize of 
twenty pounds, the question, “ What additions to our knowledge of 


. Banff.—A new street, extending from Anderson’s Hospital to 


the Anima] Economy have already resulted, or may be expected to — 
result, from the modern improvements in Chemistry?” Each Easy 
must be transmitted, nof in the handwriting of the candidate, to the 
Librarian of Marischal College, Aberdeen, before the 1st of April, 
1852, accompanied with mottos, written on the back of a letter con — 
taining the name and address of the candidate.—Mr Woodford, AM. 
author of ** Elements of the Latin Language Simplified,” has armoun— 
ced his intention of commencing an Evening Course of Lectures om 
General History, Chronology, and Geography, illustrated by maps, 
prints, drawings, and a chart, on an entirely new plan.—The Rev- 
Abercromby L. Gordon, Minister of Greyfriars parish, Aberdeen, i= 
preparing for publication, Ist, A Discourse, the substance of ¥ 

was preached in the West Chureh, on Sabbath the 22d of 

1850, at the Lecture instituted for inculeating the duty of man to 
the inferior animals; and 2d, An Address to the Inhabitants of Aber- 
deen, on the necessity of establishing Schools in the six parishes into 
which the city has been divided, together with two letters on the 
subject, which appeared in the Aberdeen newspapers, under the sig- 
nature of Civis:—Mr Thomas Duncan, stone-cutter, is at present 
preparing an obelisk of Peterhead granite, which is soon to be erected 
at Southam pton, to the memory of the late lamented Scottish poet, 
Robert Pollok, author of the Course of Time. The following in- 
scription is to be engraved upon it:—* The grave of Robert Pollok, 
A.M. author of the Course of Time; his immortal poem is his monu- 
ment. He was bornat Muirhouse, Eaglesham, Renfrewshire, Seot- 
land, on the 19th of October, 1798; he died at Shirley Common, an 
the 17th September, 1827. This obelisk was erected by some admi- 
rers of his genius, January 1851.” 

Cuit-Cuat From MusseLpurGt.—We have had a Cavalry 
which, notwithstanding all the newspaper puff$ about the 
who attended, went off on the whole but flatly ; and, 
although it was a ball given by our own troop, there was not! 
six Musselburgh ladies in the room.—Dr Moir is at present eng 7 
on a medical work, but not the one on the diseases of ihfants, y 
you announced sometime back ; but something on a more compre _ 
hensive scale, in which, 1 understand, much learning and research: 
will be displayed.—Our townsman Mr Ritchie’s bust of Lady Ann” 
Hamilton, which was much admired in the Royal Institation Tast 
year, has, in my opinion, been surpassed by a marble one of Lady” 
Hope of Pinkie, which he has just finished, ** The Shepherd Bay,” 
a beautiful impersonation of a rural swain with his “ melodious 
pipe,” is also highly creditable to his taste. His greater effort, how-" 
ever, consists of a group, the subject of which is taken from the 
second canto of Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered—the figures, those of 
Olindo and Sophronia—the moment of time, that in which the lower 
and his mistress are bound to the stake. The self-devotion of the 
heroie Christian maiden, who stepped forth freely to brave the flery 
ordeal in expiation of a crime at which her pure heart would have 
revolted, and the deep affection of Olindo, who framed a tale of puilt 
to share the funeral pile with his beloved, is touching and 
in the extreme. Mr Ritchie, as far as his art will allow him, has 
done justice to his subject. The agony.of grief in the male figure is 
finely pourtrayed. “The upturned eyes, the knitting of the brow, the 
expansion of the chest, and the firm planting of the right foot, are 
excellent. Inthe female figure we have the calm firmness of pur 
pose with which martyrs meet their fate. Theeyes are raised to 
heaven, but their expression is that of the quiet holiness of devotion. 
The conception of the poet is finely brought out ;— 


“ Yet seem'd Olindo like a man to moan 
Who wept another’s sufferings, not his own, 
While silent she, and fix'd on heaven her eyes, 
Already seem'd to claim her kindred skies.” 


The figures are the size of life. He has not quite finished it off, but 
I believe he intends it for the Seottish Academy, which opens early 
next month, when you will have an opportunity of Judging of its 
merits. 

Cuit-cuat rrom Er61n.—A pamphlet, entitled, * A Voice from 
the Tomb, or the Ghost of the Elgin and Forres Journal,” has lately 
issued from the Elgin press,—We have had our share of frost and 
snow in Moray ; the river Lossie was frozen over for ten days, and 
afforded an excellent resort to the amateurs of is 
now lighted with gas, and makes a very respectable figure im its new 
winter-evening dress.—Mr Love, the ventriloquist, has been per- 
forming in the New Assembly Rooms, and has now proceeded south- 
ward, to give entertainments in Huntly and Aberdeen.—On the @rst 
Friday of the new year, the proprietors of the Eigin 
paper presented their subscribers with an accurate li 
presentation of the new iron bridge over the Lossie 
and the Elgin Gas Work in its immediate vicinity —M 
Smith, land-surveyor in Banff, has lately published, * 
for Landed Proprietors and Farmers, ornamented with a 
estate, and an explanation of finished plans.” This I 
printed ina manner highly creditable to the lithographic 


thedral, is about to be opened in Elgin, under the name of 
Street ; and another, from Anderson's Hospital to the Rothes 
pike, is projectéd, 
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Ret as LITERARY CRITICISM. 


A Collection of Songs, selected by A. Kay, Esq., Vocal 
~ Champion of Great Britain, Price ‘Threepence. S2mo. 


s "Ir is not customary with us to write notices of selected 
s; but the merits of the present publication are so 
erous, that we cannot avoid bringing them before 
e public. The editor is a gentleman of high distinc- 
celebrity in his profession, and has challenged to 
combat all the greatest singers of the day, who 
however, we are sorry to say, declined to meet him; 
13 depriving mankind of one of the finest concerts 
has ever taken place since the fierce contest, so elo- 
ly narrated by Carew, which was held in the forest 
reen the lutist and the nightingale. 
he. world, notwithstanding, is waxing more musical 
ver) ry day. ‘Wherever we go, we are more or less regaled 
ith the melody of ‘ Signoras and Signors.” No theatre 
unless it command two or three singers of 
te eelebrity—a multitudinous assortment of encore 
m—an excellent reserve of operatic performers—a 
i » stock: of the most admired operas—and a well- 
ted orchestra. Go to an evening party, and whe- 
i ** among the highest grades or the lowest 
(vide Preface by A. Kuy, Esq.) there is sure to 
aging ; and if the voice of the singer be not always 
nost exquisitely modelled in the world, yet, in ge- 
neral, we we derive pleasure from the effort. Even unto 
our city Streets hath the mania descended, and shirtless 
rag homeless mendicants walk along “in glory and in 
” chanting to the four winds and‘ the passers by. 
solitary individuals do not sing, or at least they are 
> a TOgen by the world to: possess singing propensi- 
but stich persons in general whistle, and when they 
do not whistle, they are accustomed to hum over within 
their own, private gratifica- 
wlodies as they admire. 
is happiness, all the foolish speeulations 
| =tebyaagi prin ?—singing is happiness ! 
ages, the old men eloquent whom we have read 
jue who loved a good song, or a good psalm: go 
even as that prince of Israel, the. vene- 
Often, when his duties of command were 
y to his stately hall walked he, touching to 
measures the sounding harp, till inspiration came 
_—, fire over his heart and brain,—joy, like 


ps leapt up and sung the measure 
p t, wi singing, is love? How 
the eye,. pg passionately trembles 
he listening lover, when, reclining on mossy 
ig the woods in the calm of evening, the be- 
fis affections singeth to him the joy of her heart; 
birds of that wide forest, there is not one 
tones of pathos, and passion, and delight, 
ve pours out from its altar in that maid- 
iat, without singing, is friendship? Fame? 
ng, barren, and unbearable. And jollity? 
How, in the name of the Sanctum Sanc- 


$3, wd out its sparkles from the clear depths of | 


torum, can a dozen friends sit around the table, withthe 
sparkling mountain-dew, or the dark and massy wine, 
before them, and feel the glory of gladness,. “ the joy of 
a new delight,” and no song? . If all; the feelings of in- 
tense and almost unbearable happiness that. have, been 
kindled in the bosoms of boon companions by means of 
singing, during the last eighteen handred and thirty-one 
years, were gathered together, assorted by. a cunning head, 
and amalgamated and compounded into one. glovians, and 
gorgeous laugh, one mighty and stupendous exclamation 
of joy, it would, we are certain, overturn ‘the universe, 
and destroy the;race of men., Louder .than a, thousand 
thunders would be that laugh ; and we ,haye heard the 
thunder of one autumn day make the leaves of the forest 
trees fall to the ground, and shake to their foundations 
the very mountains ;—so ponder a little while, gentle 
reader, on the idea of a thousand thunders, and think of 
the effect of that one all-omnipotent langh—that immor= 
tal cachinnation. 

What is religion without singing ?. Listen to the late: 
psalm lifted up in solemn praise to God from. the body 
of the church, There are many old men: there, now 


| giving their tremulous voices to the sacred, song, whose 


grey heads will, ere long, be Jaid in the grave ; and.there 
are, at this very moment, glad glimpses of heavenly hap- 
piness about their, hushed. spirits, and. their Jifted.up 
thoughts are far away in that distant region, “ where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


| And in death? How sublimely solemn the hymn chant. 


ed over the body of the dead, whether heard in mighty 
cathedrals, dedicated to the Catholic faith, mingling with 
the sacred pathos of the low organ, amid the pompsot show, 
and the lavishings of wealth, and the luxuries. of sorrow 
—or the psalm sung in a humble English village by the 
parish clerk, who walks at the head of the gloomy pro~ 
cession of weeping mourners, heard by itself .in most 
solemn stillness ; for there is pot a word spoken. at that 
moment in the village, for they all sorrow for the dead 
man, who is borne along to his grave, and who was well 
known for years to all. 

Singing is omnipotent ;—it rules us in our cradle—it 
delights us in our boyhood—it excites us to rapture in 
our manhood—it soothes and consoles us in our old age. 
In the moonshine of the night, and the sunshine of the 
day—in joy and in sorrow—in prosperity and adversity 
—in trouble and in calm—in war and peace—in love and 
hate—in refinement and barbarism—in cities and villages 
—in palaces, and in huts of the poorest poor—in. the 
hearts of the gay, and in the hearts of theanelancholy— 
at all times, and among all nations, and climates, and 
tongues, the voice of song has the same unlimited domi- 
nion—the same universal effect on the heart of man. 
Napoleon, in his stormiest, sternest, and most tamultuous 
ebullitions of passion—however gloumy, morose, and dis- 
contented—was at once lulled into a temporary calm. by 
the singing of one whom he loved. Rousseau and Ro- 
bert Burns, when dying, desired to feel and behold the, 
sunshine of day ;—they saw and, heard in it the low 
breathings, the sweet dr ents of some blessed sacred 
melody, . $ a vad gs 


yd 


his 
© oe *@ have no doubt will establish his character fot that} wholesome food of the satteand the industrious. Men 
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It is useless to attempt the analyzation of that which 
never has been, or can be analyzed ; for, like Beauty, it 
exists under so many incomprehensible varieties and com- 
binations, and’is so differently esteemed by different in- 
dividuals, under different circumstances, that it must ever 
be impossible to pronounce the precise and distinct limit 
and extent of the varieties of melody. The most simple 
explanation seems to be this :—Whatever gives pleasure 
to the ear, is musical ; whatever gives pain, is not mu- 
sical. So of Beauty:—Whatever delights the eye, is 
beautiful ; whatever is felt to be disgusting, is not beauti- 
ful. But, lest we offend the metaphysicians, and fatigue 
ourselves, we hasten to offer a few, words concerning the 
book of A. Kay, Esq. 

Most gentle and pensive reader! thou mayst purchase 
this book for the small price of threepence ; which sum 
thou mayst arrive at by commuting a bank note into sil- 
ver, and one of the pieces of silver into copper. 

A. Kay, Esq. is himself an author of songs, though, 
from “ modesty and delicacy of disposition,” he has not, 
we perceive, published ‘them in his book. We almost 
suspect that he does not particularly excel in this species 
of composition ; and at this we are not astonished, as men 
of the higher order of genius are not, in general, very 
good writers of songs. He has, however, written a Pre- 
face to his Collection, which is full of the most eloquent 
writing we have met with in modern times. We shall 
quote from this Preface the challenge which he originally 
intended to send to Mr Braham and others. He did not 
send it at the time, but afterwards sent each a wrilten 
challenge, rather differently worded : 

“JT, Alexander Kay, Esq., Vocal Champion of Groat 
Britain, in accordance with the most innate and sincere 
wishes of tens of thousands of my intimate acquaintances, 
from the highest ranks of society down to the lowest 
grades, do hereby valiantly challenge the following real 
or pretended singers—(the meeting to take place in Cor- 
by’s Hotel, Old Horse Wynd, Edinburgh, second flat) 
—viz. Braham, Sinclair, Sapio, Wood, and Anderson, 
gentlemen who are esteemed to be first-rate singers on 
the London Boards, to a trial of our respective merits as 
singers, for the honour of a Scotsman, being at the head 
of this most seraphic science, (as all the other arts and 
sciences are headed by my countrymen.”) 

Alexander Kay, Esq. had intended to have affixed his 
portrait to this advertisement, and had prepared a short 
history of hislife, with numerous passages from his Diary. 
We are sorry he was induced to forego his challenge. We 
give his motives below, which he added in a Postscript. 
“P.S. At the same time, to show the nobility and mag- 
nanimity of my soul, the delicacy of my disposition, and 
the true kindness of my heart, in not taking the lofty 
and dignified station my genius entitles me to, I hereby 
declare that T will not challenge these gentlemen, who 
are fully aware of my great, unrivalled, and celestial 
powers as a singer, and had rather not lose the notoriety 
they have acquired, which they will assuredly do, if they 
will allow me to bring it to public contest; that I will 
accept the sum of five thousand pounds, not as a bribe, 
but as a merited reward for my great generosity in not 
pressing this challenge, so that they may reap and enjoy 
the benefit of that name which they at present, I am 
sorry to say, possess, and which, I am confident, would 
quite fall into the shade, while my voice and appearance, 
from their luminons effects, would castan undying splen- 
dour on the musical world. A. Kay, Esq.” 

This illastrious individual afterwards ‘did the city of 
Glasgow the honour of paying it a visit. He was re- 
ceived in the rapturous manner that his great powers 
merited. He did not stay long, but in the short time he 
was there, his active, enterprising, and antiring spirit 
indaced him to see all the marvels of that marvellous city. 
We are glad to learn, that it 8 Mr Kay's interition to 
publish his observations in a book of six volumes, which 


superior judgment, minute and accurate observation, 
profound remark, dignified philosophy, and — ima- 
gination, which we know him to possess. Mr Kay's 
short allusion, in the preface before us, to his reception in 
Glasgow, is expressive and powerful: “ My enterprising 
spirit prompted me to visit Glasgow lately, where I gave 
some public evening concerts, which, I am happy to say, 
went off with the most unparalleled applause ; and which 
prove (showing at the same time the great good sense and 
discrimination of the Glasgow audience) that I have the 
finest talents for singing, far superior to any mortal that 
has ever appeared in public. Mystay was short, but, limit- 
ed as it was, I was introduced to all the wonders and 
beauties of that celebrated town. My heart was also 
made prisoner by a young lady of high rank; but, like 
Tasso, I lovedin vain. One of my best songs is on this 
subject.” 

Oar readers may possibly think that A. Kay, Esq. has, 
in some parts of his preface, expressed himself too egotist- 
ically. This is perhaps true; but vanity is very often 
an infirmity of noble minds, and many men of the great- 
est genius arid most exalted virtue have been self-idolaters. 
We need not enquire into the history of men of B se days, 
but merely look around us among living men. Sir Walter 
Scott excepted, all the poets, and painters, and sculptors, 
and actors, and singers of eminence, are vain and egotist- 
ical.—Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Sewel Stokes, among 
poets; Etty, among painters; Campbell, among sculptors; 
Macready, among actors; A. Kay, Esq., and Braham, 
among singers; and, among our periodicals too, doth not 
the Edinburgh Literary Journal love to behold its own 
blessed and beaming countenance reflected in all its beauty 
from the mirror of Fame, as dearly and passionately as 
ever wild deer that hath discovered its own lovely shadow 
in some lonely desert spring, and goeth down daily from 
its high home among the mountains to gaze on the stately 
head and antlered brow of the beauteous strangér, whom 
all the deep love of its yearning heart cannot win from its” 
kingly repose in the crystal depths below ? ; ° 

We take leave of our author with feelings of the sin-' 
cerest respect and ddmiration, hoping that all our readers, 
who can afford to spare the sum of threepence from their 
yearly income, will assist in promoting the progress of” 
literatare, by purchasing this judicious and excellent ses 
lection of songs. e 


The Exiles of Palestine ;. A, Tale of the Holy Land, By. 
the Author of “ Letters from the East,” &, 3 vols, 
Saunders and Otley. London. 1831, oh 


We do not know if we should be quite justified in say- 
ing thatthe public appetite for novels has altogether passed’ 
away ; but certainly its craving is less violent than it 
was some years ago, There isa tide in the affairs of 
literature, as well as in the other affairs of life; and if 
the novelist does not take advantage of it when it sets in” 
favour of his own favourite pursuit, he ruris the risk of 
havitig his labours neglected, while the taste of the read- 
ing public is engaged upon some other subject, for the’ 
time of more fascinating, though perhaps of equally eva-_ 
nescent, interest. The genius of the Great Unknown not 
only revived the public taste for works of fiction, but 
elevated it toa pitch beyond what it had hitherto : 
a new tone also was given to this species of writing,— 
became more natural and more instractive, as \ 
more pleasing, than the puling sentimentalism and 
incredible romance which filled the circulating 
of former generations ; and, what may be con 
a still greater triamph, it enlisted in its service ts 
the most talented men of the age. In short, novel " 
ing, instead of being a deleterious drug, eagerly + 
after only by the victims of a depraved appetite and dis.’ 
eased imagination, had become, to a certain extent, 


- 


ESS 


‘all professions, and of high accomplishments, thought it 
no shame to own that they had derived much amusement, 
and eyen information—information, too, of the most 
useful kind, resulting from a skilful and graphic delinea- 
tion of m the works of the Great Romancer, 
and of some of his more successful imitators. We do 
not say that the vein which he discovered has yet been 
exhausted. Indeed, Sir Walter Scott an adyan- 
tage as a noyelist in one sense independent of his general 

cel as a writer of great and fascinating talent ; 
and this advantage consists in his system being founded, 
not on the passing follies of the day,—not on the ground- 
work of romance,—of an ideal or of a factitious state of 
society—but in nature, common to all, and easily appre- 
ciated by all. It is for this reason that novels of the Sir 
Walter Scott school will never fail to obtain a popular- 
ity equal to their merit, in spite of the fluctuations of 
public taste with regard to other schools of less solid pre- 


The “ Exiles of Palestine” isa tale of chivalry, founded 
upon one of the most romantic incidents in all history. 
When the empire of the Crusades was completely broken 
down, and the capture of Ptolemais or Acre had left the 
Christians nostronghold inthe East,asmall band of knights 
took possession of apetty fortress, the castle of Pelegrino, 
which they defended for some time with the most deter- 
thined bravery, and with singular success, against the whole 
power of the Saracens: The achievements, the loves, and 


With much warmth of feeling and eloquence of language. 
somewhat meagre. A Christian lady, the 
of Sir Philip Audeley, a Knight Hospitaller, 
fecompanies him to Palestine, antl refuses to leave him, 
when he assumes the command of the forlorn fortress of 
@. The lord of St Floure, also a knight of St 
entertains a secret affection for this Lady Isobel— 
him—but the vow of his order places an im- 
barrier between them. The Sultan likewise, 
Seraph, who had)caught a glimpse of the lady at the 
of Acre, falls deeply in love with her, and at 
goes to assist in person at the siege of Sebasté, 
Tsobel was shut up with her brother and his little, 
devoted warriors, She afterwards falls into the 
Seraph; who, however, treats her honourably, 
her his erown; which she rejects. Meanwhile, 
of St Floure, whe had been severely wounded 
prisoner by Meleo Seraph, is saved from death 
attachment of: a Saracen girl of rank, 
affection he is induceil to return after a 
teached him that Isobel was about to 
of the Sultan. Sir. Philip Audeley is 
killed, just as;he' has succeeded in rescuing his 
the hands of Melee Seraph.. Isobel returns 
and dies, St Ploure; in consideration of his 
toi thé cause of the cross in Palestine, is relieved 
Pope; and the Grand Master of his order, from his 
‘celibacy, and marries Ithaleé, who turns Chris- 
The other characters are hurried off the stage in 
différent ways, with aslittle ceremony as is usual among 
romahee writers, and then we come to these two interest- 
ing little words, “theend.” 
We aré aware that this slight sketch of its somewhat 
will convey to the reader a very inadequate 
idea of the “ Exiles of Palestine.” The great merit of 
ital consists in the author's powerful delineation of 
his beautiful desctiption. of scenes over 
hwhimself has watidered, with all the enthusiasm 
lay ave so well calenlated to excite in the breast 
and the Christian. These descriptions are to 
o8b interesting we of the book, and they give ita 
hb to few of the modern works, whether 
ace or + Whose scene is in the Holy Land. 
ery pretty pieces of poetry are interspersed 
: renath. We can oily afford room for the 
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« J said the flower would bloom no mote, 
That wither’d yesterday ; 

That morning dews would ne’er restore 
My lovely rose of May. 

The future was too cold a thing 

Ted dues ee ete ; 
e present rose, the present spring, 
Are all of life to me. 


« T do remember well my grief, 
My jor, when tne Drought, leaf Dy lef, 
>» when rought, y leaf, 
AS Grint a flower again. 
And then I said, * Farewell, despair, 
Thou art no guest for me; 
Whate'er TI lose of bright or fair, 
I hope again to see. 


* Alas! I've often wept since then, 
And death has robb’d my bowers ; 

But even amidst the griefs of men, 
I've comfort found in flowers. 

For, if the bloom of love be brief, 
And if Fame’s crown be riven, 

I would not mourn life's fading leaf, 
But look for spring in heaven.” 


In conclusion, we do Mr Carne only justice when we 
say, that in the volumes before us he has given proofs of 
a powerful imagination—an intimate acquaintance with 
the scenes which he describes, and with the manners of 
the period to which his story refers ; and-also of that rare 
art of interesting us in his dramatis persone, which more 
than any thing else qualifies a novel writer for obtaining, 
the honours of his class. 


A Grammar of the German Language, By C, F. Becker;, 
M.D. ‘London. John Murray. 18305: Sve Pp. 
270. ; 


Ivy would require a long lecture to explain the princi.) 
ples, and do justice to the merits, of this Grammar, and 
probably our readers would give us little thanks for our 
pains. A general notion on these subjects may, however, 
be obtained by a perusal of the following extract from the 
author's preface ; 


* The German grammars which have been hitherto pub- 
lished for the use of Englishmen, adhere to a method de~ 
rived from the German grammarians of the last century, 
who endeavoured to arrange their observations according to 
the antiquated forms of the Latin grammar of that period. 
That method has long been found quite improper in Ger- 
man grammar; for; whilst it was followed, the true prin- 
ciples of the structure of the language remained unknown 5 
rules which are extremely simple were rendered very com- 
plicated ; and, above all, the study of the language was 
made notoriously difficult to foreigners. 

“ Tn the meantime, some German grammarians, amo 
whom the greatest merit is unquestionably due to Dr J. 
Grimm, have opened a new road to the study of the Ger- 
man language, by their historical investigations into the 
ancient Teutonic tongue, and by their comparison ef. the 
different languages and dialects derived from that common 
source. At the same time, the Be oy of general gram- 
mat have beer very successfully elucidated by other philo- 
sophical enquirers, among whom Baron W. von Humboldt 
occupies the. most prominent station. The author of this 
work has for some time been engaged in similar es, 
He first endeavoured to point out the laws of the formation 
of words in the German: language ; subsequently he pub- 
lished a fr@atise on the philosophy of lan 3 and the 
views he laid down in these writings having obtained the 
approbation of his countrymen, he has recently published 
@ grammar of the German language for the use of Germans. 


pon that work the present German grammar has been_ 


modelled, with such additions, omissions, and modifications, 


as were thought expedient in accommodating its contents’ 


to English readers. 

« In teaching German to foreigners, the author is in the 
habit of first placing in their hands the tical tables 
which form the ap ix to this work. With theassistance 


of these tables and of a dictionary, they immediately (i ej: 
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without any previous exercise of memory in learning de- 
clensioris, conjugations, or other rales) begin to translate 
from English into German. He is of opinion that foreign- 
ers will acquire a knowledge of the German language in the 
most itious, and at the same time the most.correct 
manner, by making such translations, with a constant re- 
ference to the tables, and to pork ay cya in the grammar 
in which the contents of the tal sip explained. * 

« Those who are acquainted with the subject of this work, 
will at first discover'in what res it differs from other 
books bearing a similar title. They will find that it adopts 
the formation of words as the foundation of German gram- 
mar ; that in enlarging upon the laws of the formation of 
words, it shows their fatimate connexion with the laws of 
inflection, that it deduces from the same source the gender 
of substantives, the explanation of which has hitherto baffled 
all attempts at artificial rules, and the declension of sub- 
stantives and adjectives, for which each grammar has pro- 

a peculiar s , but which is now reduced to its 
natural simplicity; and that it does away with the long list 
of irregular verbs, which have always been so heavy a burden 
to the memory of students, but which are now almost all 
classed in a few regular conjugations, ‘The introduction of 
the author's views on general grammar has led to the im- 
ep aed distinction between national and relational words ; 

n consequence of which the rules relative to pronouns and 
auxiliary words have been made to appear in a new light ; 
also, to a new classification of cases, of the relations ex- 
pressed by them, and of the prepositions which are employ- 
ed instead of them. The a of German syntax have 
been si fied, by being reduced under the heads of three 
combinations, uch attention is paid to the subject of 
compound sentences; and the construction of sentences, 
which always appeared extremely difficult to foreigners, is 


explained in a few rules, so as scarcely to leave any room for | 


committing errors. 

« The author is fully aware, that in introducing to the 
English reader a grammatical terminology in a great mea- 
sure new, and in devoting more attention than is usually 
done to the theoretical part of the grammar, he incurs the 
risk of disco’ ng many of those who wish to acquire 
only a practical knowledge of the language ; but he can posi- 
tively affirm that the first apparent difficulties being over- 
come, the rules of German grammar will be found reduced 


tg extreme simplicity and comprehensiveness; und he may | 


he allowed to state, that ten years’ constant experience in 
teaching the principles of the German language to Exnglish- 
mhen, appears to him fully to show the practical advantages 
of the method which he recommends.” 

To this modest and manly statement, we have only to 
add, that we know from experience that Dr Becker is 
fally borne out by facts in all he has said.’ His is the 
only grammar of any modern language, at once philoso- 
phical and practical, that has yet been published. Tis 
system of teaching is calculated to advance the pupil ra- 
pidly, and to ground him firmly in the knowledge of the 
German language. If once firmly grounded in tbat 


tongue upon our author's system, though years should | 


elapse without an opportunity of exercising our know- 
ledge of it, the command of it will, nevertheless, be 
retained fresh as eyer. 


Brief Facts as to the Effects of Intemperance on the Phy- 
_ sical and Intellectual Powers of Man: Illustrated by a 
few Cases of Extreme Malignity. By a Physician. 

J. Dewar, Perth. 1831. 


Temperance Socierirs—of Transatlantic origin—have 
of late years been planted amongst us; but, like some 
species of timber, which vegetates and flourishes best in 
its native «district, although they have gained much 
ground in the country where they are indigenous, they 
have taken but slender root on this side of the Atlantic. 
We had no very sanguine hopes of their success from the 
first, because we looked upon them as calling on us to 
exercise an unnecessary degree of self-restraint. The 
fundamental principle upon which these Temperance 
Sotieties are established, is that which binds their mem- 
bers to entire abstinence from intoxicating liquors. The 
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uncompromising in his demands, but, upon rare 
extraordinary occasions, is willing to allow a 
indulgence, while, at the same time, he aber 
approach to excess. He enforces the observance of tem- 
perance, by showing that the desire for 
liquors is not a natural, but an acquired propensity, an 
that, in proportion as it is indulged, so are his em = | 
health of both body and mind impaired, | own 
reasoning on the subject he confirms by narrating the 
circumstances of a “ few cases of extreme y,” 
induced by intemperance ; enough, we should cont ‘to 
make the tippler pause, and endeavour to extricate him- 
self from so destructive a vortex. Of the enormous evils, 
| physical, moral, and political, produced by drankenness, 
| no one can have any doubt ; the only difference in opinion 
is as to the mode of cure. We consider the régime pre- 
scribed by “a Physician” in the “ Brief Facts,” as very 
likely to produce good effects. But although we thus 
think favourably of his plan, we must be allowed to 
| tender to the author a word of admonition upon the 
| score of carelessness. His little work contains several 
great violations of grammatical rule; and should it again 
be put to press, we expect to see it freed from the marks 


| of haste and inaccuracy which at present deform it, : 


Illustrations of Surgical Anatomy, with Explanatory Re~ 
J rences, founded on the Work of M. Blandin. By John 
G. M. Burt, Surgeon to the City Dispensary, Extra- 
ordinary Member of the Royal Medical Society, &c. 
Engraved under the direction of the Editor, by Messrs 
James and John Johnstone. Edinburgh, Maclachlan 
and Stewart. 1831. Nos, J, 2, 3, & 


Mr Bort, in introducing to our notice these Tlustra- 
tions, very justly remarks, that “ among the use. 
ful and valuable works that have appeared in this coun- 
| try, illustrative of various branches of medical science, it 
| appears rather extraordinary that one on surgical anato~ 
| my should still be a desideratum! It is to supply this 
| obvious deficiency that Mr Burt has commenced the pub-’ 
| lication of these Illustrations. They are founded chiefly 
‘on the celebrated and highly-esteemed work of M. 
Blandin; but the arrangement of that distinguished 
French author has been extended and improved by the 
addition of several plates that are wanting in the origi- 
nal, and which will render the present illustrations more 
useful and complete. 
Bart's work before us, and may remark, that among 
other illustrations, those representing the superficial and 
deep-seated anatomy. of the neck, and the front and side 
views of the axilla, are executed with great spirit and fide- 
lity. On comparing them with the original, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that accommodated as the refer 
ences of these engravings are to the most recent nomen- 
clature of our medical schools, they will be found far 
more useful and acceptable to the British student. «The 
illustrations are engraved by Messrs James and John 
Johnstone, whose talents are already favourably known 
to the public; and certainly much credit is due te Mr 
Burt for superintending the publication of a work which 
has been much wanted, and which promises to be a 
| valuable addition to the libraries of the medical profes- 
sion. 


Fixe Ants.—Of Man; Sir Monograms, By David 
Scott, Edinburgh. P 
Eight Coloured Illustrations of Lalla Rookh. London, 
C. Stroud. 


Tur first of these works is the production of a young 
artist of an original and powerful, but too eccentric turn 
of mind. He has many strong conceptions, but he is too 
fond of wrapping them up in a mantle of mystery, which, 
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agthor of the little work now before us is not quite so | instead of increasing, destroys their effect, The very title — 
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he has given to the six drawings, now before us, shows his 
fondness for mysticism, and that his mind, vigorous as it 
unquestionably is, has not yet discovered the fact, that the 
highest degree of power and sublimity is always found in 
conjunction with the most perfect simplicity. As far as we 
eau judge, the object which he has in view is, to illustrate, 
by means of some pictorial representations, the perpetual 
struggling of man’s spirit, to pierce through the mists of 
materiality, and to grasp at something beyond, somethin 
of the mighty and unknown hereafter. The idea isadaring 
one, and has, in at least two instances, been executed in a 
very bold and impressive manner. ‘The monogram, repre- 
senting the young man, in the pride of his physical and 
strength, intensely gazing on the skull, held in 
the hand of the old wizard, as if by that gaze he could tear 
out the heart of its mystery ; and the monogram illustra- 
tive of death, (if we may use the expression,) which con- 
@ group of eight figures, are both such as no young 
ttist, of merely ordinary abilities, could produce. We 
confess that most of the other monograms are to us barely 
intelligible ; but these two are sufficient, in connexion with 
the paintings which Mr Scott has alread 
Edinburgh exhibitions, to convince us that he has that in 
him which, if turned to a proper use, will yet lead to great 
things. 
The coloured illustrations of Lalla Rookh are of a less 
be rn description ; but the colouring is harmonious, 
— designs are, for the most part, spirited and plea- 


Odd Sketches. Joseph Skeaf, Edinburgh. 1831. 


 Tais little volume consists of several stories, some sad 
and some gay, but all of them short and meritorious. ‘The 
“Man of Honour” is decidedly the best, and is both a 


well-imagined and well-told story. Of the poetical pieces 
We cannot speak so favourably ; but they occupy no very 


Prominent place in the volume. 


“MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Se re ee eee 


THE EDITOR IN His SLIPPERS; 
; on, 
: A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 


No. XI. 


Stulta, jocdsa, canenda, dolentia, seria, sacra 
Ea posita ante oculos, Lector amice, tuos; r 

es, hic aliquid quod delectabit habebis; 
+ Selige quicquid amas.” 


, 


Tue readers: of 
will, » be somewhat startled with the announce- 


will appear before them. 


“ The last, the last, the last ! 
O! by that little word =, 
How many thoughts are stirr’d, 
Companions of the past !” 


wish not to take any formal farewell,—were we 
to do so, we should do ourselves injustice; for we can 
never take farewell, in the common meaning of the 
word, of those to whom we have poured forth so many 
of the thoughts of our heart, and from whom we have 
pec ean 7 we have met with the sympathy of trusty 
reader: friends,—first and early friends,—who saw 
s Jaunch our bark into the wide ocean of popular 
and who have remained true to our fortunes 
the moment we weighed anchor till now, that,.ha- 
_ Ying come into a tranquil current and a steady bréeze, , 
the bine ocean through which we steered, we ‘resign , 
pilotage of our fair and stately ship. to bands whose 
services and zeal prove them worthy of the situa- 
ley are about to assume, = . 


We 
do 


y exhibited in our | 


the Eprysurcu Lirrrary Jovnnat | 


ment, that this is the /ast Number in which the present | 


Let us lay aside all metaphor. . The Lirerany Jour- 
NAL, established, as it now is, in public favour, and a 
welcome visitant in every town and village of the land, 
is about to pass under new management, in consequence 
of our approaching departure from Edinburgh. We are 
persuaded that the change will be for the better. We feel 
confident that additional vigour and spirit will be infused 
into the Journat in consequence. It is almost needless 
to request that they who have heretofore held it in esteem, 
will continue to stand by it until they see its energies 
decaying, its enthusiasm diminished, its impartiality im- 
paired, its spirit of buoyancy depressed. Under thearrange- 
ments now entered into, no such result can take place. 
The voice of Old Cerberus may be dumb, and the Epiror 
1N uis Stirrers may depart, but new and original charac- 
ters will start out on its pages, powerful and ready-armed, 
like Minerva from the head of Jove. To no ignoble 
hands do we commit the weekly periodical literature of _ 
Scotland. We respect the fabric which we ourselves have 
raised, and would not see it feebly governed. In one point 
| of view, indeed, there will be little alteration ; for the 
Evrror to whom we demit our sceptre is one whom our 
readers have long known, and to whom they haye been 
indebted for many articles either of pathos or of merri- 
ment, of fancy or of power, which have from time to 
time lent an interest to our pages. We leave them, 
therefore, in sure hands ; and were we to come again after 
many days, we know we should find them not only as 
we left them, but, in all probability, advanced into higher 
paths of literatare and intellect. ‘ 

Yet, let it not be supposed that the “ pilot who wea- 
thered the storm” quits the trusty bark without regret. 
No publication of a similar kind ever before succeeded in | 
this country—ever reached that station which rendered 
it independent of the exertions of any single individual, 
and linked it indissulubly with the higher periodicals of 
the land. We mention this not by way of boast, but 
merely as affording us an opportunity of expressing our 
gratitude to the numerous contributors who have stood 
forward to support us, and to whose exertions we mainly 
| owe our success. They form a band of no unkuown or 

inferior writers; but, on the contrary, they constitute 
| such a phalanx as it is not common to see united, as 
| they have been, and will.be, in our pages. With such 
passengers on board, uo vessel can go down. It carries 

Cesar and his fortune. For ourselves, whatever ‘our 
| future fortune may be, we shall never cease to feel inte- 
| rested in the fate of this, one of our earliest brigantines, 
| which we have steered through many seas, in which we 
have encountered many breezes blowing from all points 
of the compass, aud with which we have touched at 
manya fair island, where we rejoiced in the wonders 
and the beauties of both animate and inanimate creation, 
where 


“ The citron and olive were fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never was mute.” 


These days are past. But the Lirrrany Jovawnat is 
like the machine invented by the German philosopher 
whilst labouring after the discovery of the perpetual mo- 
tion,—a machine which all at once, as if instinct with a 
separate life, started out of his hands, and rushed away 
from him, leaving him alike ignorant of its capabilities 
and propensities. So goeth the Lirerany Jounnat from 
us, and so.go we from it. Separate paths are before us ; 
but the world is wide, and there is room enough for 
both. The Jourxat will shine on brightly as before ; 
whilst, for a time, our name shall pass trom the lips of 
men, and whether we go to Nova Zembla or the Cape of 
Good Hope, whether we are about to proceed on a mis- 
sionary expedition to Otaheite, or think of emigrating to 
Van Diemen’s Land, it will interest them little to know. 
Yet we may raise our battle cry of ecce iterum Crispinus ! 
at. a moment. when they least expect it; anil even in the 
midst of our absence, tle’ pleasant voice of one solitary 
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earl aay perchance be heard in the silence of the 
night, murmuring a few of our old and well-beloved me- 
lodies. 

” are the sweet lays,” says a correspondent, 
“that the never-to- Stirrers have poured 
upon this earth.” If it be so, and we think the remark 
a true one, not unto us, but to old Scotland, be the praise. 
There is many a poet, according to Lord Byron, who 
never penned his inspiration, perhaps the best ; and there 
are many more, in this mountain-girded and valley-in- 
tersected land of ours, who will float down the stream 
of time with no halo round their names, but who, never- 
theless, in hours snatched at random from the routine of 
ordinary existence, have weaved into verse, pensive and 
gentle fancies, which, though appearing anonymously in 
publications of higher or lesser note, have done all and 
more than their authors anticipated they would do,— 
have thrillingly touched a slumbering chord in some kin- 
dred bosom, and have awakened the truly feeling heart 
into a keener sense of its own existence, and a more de- 
lieate perception of its connexion with the existence of 
others. In this there is no fame, but there is something 
better. Such poets have poured out thoughts, the utter- 
ance of which was to themselves a pleasure, and which 
were likewise calculated to give pleasure to others who 
participated in them. And though their epitaph might 
well be,— 


* There is no memory of their fate, 
No record of their name,— 

A few wild songs are left behind, 
But what are they to fame !” 


hevertheless they had their reward. 

The Stirrers, however, have gone farther, be it spo- 
ken non sine numine, and have been the means of arousing 
into energy the dormant spirits of many who now haye 
something of a name, and who are destined in all pro- 
bability to soar still higher. Among the rising poets of 
Scotland, known originally through the medium of this 
Journal, we may safely particularize, as each possessing 
genius of his own proper kind, Stoddart, Macdonald, 
Maclaggan, W. Wilson, Sillery, Mac Askill, Ord, E. O. B., 
and if necessary, we could add many others, Our 
more established and older poets it is unnecessary to men- 
tion, the more especially as we have a bright galaxy of 
them. But our poetess—our Gerrrunze—we must not 
pass over in silence, for she is not destined to be soon for- | 
gotten, and in the bright days of life which are all before 
her, many a pure and lofty lay will yet link itself with 
her name. 

And once more—yet once more—we gather our friends 
around us, and, as if we had sent the fiery cross abroad, 
they come to us from every nook of Scotland ;— 


“ Their hands are a thousand, their hearts are but one.” | 


Of a verity.their name is “ legion ;” and jit is quite in | 
vain to attempt receiving them all with those marks,of 
brotherly reeognition which we should wish to extend to 
them. No wonder that one of our ingenious epistolary 
friends should exclaim, in a somewhat melancholy mood, 
“* What sma’ chance anonymous correspondents ha’e wi’ 
you, after a'!”. And well can we sympathize with the 
feelings of another excellent writer, who says,—“ Little 
do you, who are in print eyery week, know the transports 
a young dabbler feels when he sees his verses fairly past 
the editorial ordeal.” Well can we sympathize with 
the feeling, and it is one we would give every, thing 
we have could it but be restored to us. It is an inno- 
nocent and fresh feeling, enjoyed only in the morning of 
a literary life. The pleasure of seeing one's self in print 
is not all that it comprises. There ia the pleasure of a 
gratified aim, the excitation of strong hope, the joyful 
burst inte faturity, and proud consciousness of some in- 
herent superiority, implied in the right of having one’s 
thoughts multiplied by means of the press, all which add 
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new wings to the meet exuberant fanoy, d 
fresh flowers the opening vista of approachin 
But soon—too soon this feeling die 
tion succeeds of the dull and hac . 
periodical writing,—a and a weariness 
the most active mind, and a distrust of even its best : 
forts settles heavily like a mist over the intellect. It is 
often so with all that man enjoys most at first;—en-— 
thusiasm dies into indifference,—rapture sinks te 
sensation,—the poetry of romance degenerates into 

prose of reality. Then comes the fever and the 
discontent and the recklessness, We “ slight the 

and the scene ;” or if we take note of either, it is but to 
feel— 


* How ill the scene that offers rest, 
And heart that cannot rest agree.” | 


Yet not—no, not over allemotions can this morbid aps 

prevail. There were flashes of our past existence 

must ever glitter through the clouds of the present ; there 
were moments so full of delight, that their very memory 
is an ever-ready bliss, though the knowledge that they 
are gone links them with pain. We speak no erudite 
truths,—we but address the common feelings of human- 
ity ; and doubly do we value the gift of our own human- 
ity, when we reflect that, so long. as such sentiments are 
part and parcel of our universal nature, there cannot be 
found in any corner of the world a single instance of 
isolation and complete loneness. The most desolate 

that ever breathed is not without his own sympathies, 
and will be sure té find those who will feciprocate them. 
An electric chain of love connects all.animated ¢ 

and an impulse is never communicated to one point 
does not vibrate through the whole: Hé who feels tlie 
vibration most intensely is of that finer susceptibility, and 
more delicate organization, which dre the general accom- ~ 
paniments of genius. And genius is fustened to mo one” 
spot, but, like the vibrations of the electric chain to which 
we have alluded, passes at a glance from pole to pole. 
We have a poet beside us who has. brought out this idea 
well, and with that true perception of the poetical which 
we have always found to characterise his compositions : 


WHERE SHOULD THE POET'S SPIRIT BE ?_ 
By Alexander Maclaggan. 


Where should the poet’s spirit be? 
Say, fair muse, his soul’s bright queen ; 
Is it high in heaven, or deep in the sea, 
Or loves it the boundless immensity 
That bluely floats. between ? 
Shall I ask the mist on the mountain's height; 
Or the dusk in the lonely dell,— 
The glory of day, or the gloom’ of night, ~ 
With blended tints of dark and light, 
For I deem they know him well ? 
Shall I ask the stream as it wanders through 
Its flowery path: in the. valley ? " 
Shall I ask the pearl of early dew 
That hgngs at the lip of the lily? 
Whenever I see that pure flower ope ) 
Its leaves, the dew-gem showing, 
To me the tender glittering drop 
Seems like the restless spark of hope 
In the poet’s bosom glowing. 
Shall I ask the bloom on beauty’s cheek, 
Or the fire in her glorious eye? 
For could the bloom or the radiance speak 
In words as soft as her own sweet sigh, 
I fondly deem they would ‘declare, 
They knew it was the poet's pride 
To look, to love, to linger there, 
From smiling morn to eventide, 


Where should the ee aay 7 


In every scene of honest 


papenks back to the high waterfalis,— } 
emi coctdon the how ate betes, 
Ee, ue goat from the mountain comes down to 
Fr 
4 Hens 
Wi 


the pretty love-song of the merry milkmaid, 
whistle shrill of the happy ploughboy, 
ing all iu one language of joy,— 
under the plum-tree, the peasants are met 
‘To danee, sing, and play, at happy sunset,— 
There, where the small waist is rounded the neatest, 
There, where the voice flows the softest and sweetest, 
riaeeenaiowe ths cheek in the healthiest hue, 
the eye in the deepest blue, 
‘ the young and tender breast, 

of trne love than all the rest ;— 
the graces of life preside, 
spirit is there in its pride ! 


fh. the hand of misfortune hath wrung him, 
arrows of envy and malice have stung him ?— 
looks the proud shipthrough rude it be driven 

the high-rolling wave on the wild troubled 


* 


° 
. 
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_ Sea, 
of the bard, in the keeping of heaven, 
ars proud o’er the tide of adversity ! 


ander Maclaggan must continue to write. Though 
ce, we shall watch his progress with interest. 
: true materials about him, and may easily put 
‘ wrerthy use. Let us follow up the above with 
t era n from a different pen, but applicable also 
some of e remarks we have been making, and strongly 
char of the poetical temperament : 


WRITTEN SEAR A MOUNTAIN SPRING. 
_ By John W. Ord. 


Awake, my Spirit, once again, 
2 nd chan St lo adasaee dhe cantly ete 
| "Phat stifr’d thee long ago! 

"Phe city’s clouds have still’ thee not, 

“1 ‘Phough on thy wings there rests the spot 

- Of sorrow, sin, and woe ; 

: the light that clothed thy breast is gone, 
- ‘And sleep like death hath chain'd thee down. 
‘ 


° “AusA/art thow ctill the same tweet epring ? 
And dost thou yet as gladly sing 
As in the days of yore ? 
at no stern hand struck down thy banks ? 
Kae: a yet the legion'd wildflower ranks— 
‘The jewell’d crown thou wore? 
stream as clear and bright 
‘ "Aa when first it gleam’d upon my sight? 


=e 


6%): 
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-Phou art not changed! I still behold 
‘The bireh-tree I planted here of old ; 
= And the moss and the wildflowers gay. 
"Phy song is the same which wafted me up, 
To drink from vision’s enchanted cup, 
OF the worlds that are far away ! 
hast no sorrow, no darkening stain, 
glad! I worship thee once again! 


"hou art the same glad fountain still, 
renee ae cele 8 


Sec REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


® the hollow carved rock on the pure river's) 
the hymn of the nightingale flows from the | 
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} Thou art t the same, ps the birds still stray 
} To thee from their dwellings far away, 
| To plume their starry wi 
The wild deer tosses aloft his head, 
When he sees his proud limbs to thy waters wed, 
And far o'er the mountains springs ; 
And the eagle screams from the noontide sun, 
And cometh to thee when his task is done. 


Thou art th same! Oh that again 
I might throw off the world’s black stain, 
And be as pure as thou; 
The city’s spell hath fallen on me, 
And I cannot bow down on the praying knee, 
For a cloud is o’er my brow ; 
Yet I love thee well, thou gentle spring, 
Though I bring not the thoughts I once could bring! 
Lest it be thought we are getting too sombre, we 
subjoin a lyric of a different stamp, which we flatter our. 
selves, nevertheless, is not without interest for a number 
of our readers : 


A BIRD's-EYE VIEW OF EDINBURGH. 
Air—* O what a town,” &c. 
O! what a town, what a wonderful metropolis ! 
There is not in all the world a city like our own; 
We'll just ascend the Calton Hill, the modern Acropolis, 
And take a peep around us before we come down. 


And first we see the Castle-rock particularly wonderful, 
So very perpendicular, so ancient and grey, 
With its ramparts, and its battlements, and cannon each 
with thunder full, 
That make a great explosion on the King's birth-day/ 


And then our eye will hurry down and rest 6n merry 
Prince's Street, 
Where shops there are where every thing on earth is 
bought and sold ; 
And along whose sunny pavement, many a Scottish Indy 
minces sweet, 
In silk pelisse and satin hat, most dazzling to behold. 


And then perhaps the Gothic jail may win our glance 
attractively, 
And make us almost anxious to commit some litte 
crime; 
Or the Bridewell may allure us, where the treadmill 
goes 80 actively, 
That all who patronise it seem to walk a match with 
time. 


Then turn we to the south, and we'll see the University, 
Where Leslie is what Playfair was, and Wilson more 
than Brown ; 
Where of vastly o- young men there never is a 
scarcity, 
And where loarning ts the common fare of nobleman 
and clown, 


And ajl around the ancient houses rise in masses throng+ 
ingly, 
Where kings have dwelt when Scotland had a monarch 
of its own, 
And out of which ten thousand hends nine years ago 
look’d longingly, 
To cry, “ God bless King George the Fourth,” as he 
rode by the Tron, 


And don't omit a passing glance at dear romatitic Holy- 


The palace where the Jameses and your own Queen 
Mary reign’d ; 
—— you'll not believe me, but -I vow, tpon my soul, 
could 
See all the city batter’ down if Holyrood remain'd. — 


als 


Then Arthur Seat, the Frith of Forth, and 
there’s some shipping still, 
Newhaven with its fishermen, its steam-boats, and its 
: pier ; 
The coasts of Fife, to which your wife must constantly 
be tripping still, 
To get a little country air for two months in the year. 


Leith, where 


St George’s dome, St Andrew’s spire, the minarets Epis- 


copal, 
The Grecian-looking building on the Earthen Mound, 
The hackney-coaches rattling, as so cleverly they whisk 
up all, 
The confusion, and the bustle, and the smoke, and 
ceaseless sound. 


OQ! what a town, what a wonderful metropolis ! 
There is not in all the world a city like our own ; 
Whene’er I stand upon this hill—this modern Acropolis— 
I feel myself a prouder man than William on his 
throne, 


It has ever been our wont to mingle some light or ima- 
ginative prose sketches with the miscellaneous verses of 
our Stirrers, and our Stirrers shall be to the last what 
they have been from the first. ‘There are many symp- 
ee hy a wild and original imagination in the following 
sketch ; 


TRE LAST OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
By Thomas Tod Stoddart. 


T stood in Thebes, the sarcophagus of Egypt. Three 
millenniums had revolved, and the hundred-gated city was 
in ruins. The stupendous spirit of her idolatry had de- 
parted—her temples, that had groaned under the knee- 
worship of antiquity, hung forth their grey ruins to the 
religion of the passing wind., Far as the eye could see, 
was the stretch of those imperial vestiges that told of 
Bgypt as of the palace of nations ;—ridges of pyramids— 
obelisks fallen or semi-razed—wizard Sphinxes and Mem- 
yons—columus of magnificent granite, their capitals shat- 
tered—the fluted shaft half coffined in sand—fanes open- 
ing up their hieroglyphed fronts, as if to show the theatre 
of their gorgeous priestcraft—catacombs disclosing the 
swathed relics of mortality;—all burst before me in their 
self-contrasted grandeur. Standing on a ruinous emi- 
neénce, I thonght to behold Tentyra on the north—to 
whom the blue Nile seemed carrying down the whispers 
of her Theban brother; but the golden sunset made no 
effort to reveal her distant and solitary walls, and a grey 
mist lay on the horizon in one vast and impenetrable 
circle. Thebes, however, flooded in a glow of crimson 
from the departing luminary, appeared as if in the embryo 
of a restoration. A divinity seemed brooding over the 
untenanted palaces,'about to give back the Ptolemy to his 
throne—and the long shadows that threw themselves 
towards the desert, were as the images of departing Deso- 
Jation and sated Ruin. Methought I could fancy the 
rolling of chariots over the heavy sands—their studs of 
Arahy shaking off the dew from their crests, as they car- 
ried forward some godlike hero to his home—and the 
lium of approaching music brought with it a group of 
Egyptian nymphs echoing the pean of victorious war, 
with. the silver. of their voice aid the ring of their melo- 
dious timbrels. It was a moment's delusion. The fabrics 
I beheld faded into one grey mass, on which Melancholy, 
like some wearied Amazon, had stretched her solitary 
limbs, and the Memnons and the Sphinxes were only 
discerned as they hid from before me a ‘space in that 
galaxy of stars that soon gazed out over the arch of 
heaven ; nor, till the moon had paled their gigantic brows, 
could I contemplate the unearthliness of those features, 


that looked mackery upon the creations of an after-genius. | back to my worship—to Osiris—to the pale Ibis of the 
‘old Myronymon—to the: vaults of Typhon, the. sin- 
and Horus, the emblem-god of mystery,— and Isis, with | god.” . ........ I had gazed upon a descendant 


Cneph, coiling over the portals of magnificent fanes,— 
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her many heads,—and Osiris,—and Apis, 
deities of a long-prostrate idolatry —each after | 
out on the enkindling marbles, as if to greet so: 
goddess in the melancholy moon. Gazing upon t 
was almost my expectation to listen to the t 
some sacred dialogue, issuing from the colossal orac! 
Thebes, and the pale and passing luminary that 
influence over their shrines ; but silence had placed ase 
over the sacredness of that god-filled city, and” 
heard the low and religious murmur of the fane 
Nile, as it rolled forward to kiss the worn feet of 
and the far-off Memphis, with his eternal p 
Show me not the ruins of baronial residence ; 
they be, with the ivy rivetting the time- 
and the dark loop-hole gazing out like the eye’ 
past through the gray and the grass-grown walls—they 
wake no feeling of sublimity like that called up by th 
wreck of # mighty city of thrones, and temples, ar 
bulwarks, all deserted, and the dews of heaven falling 
noiseless from above, as if to consecrate the reign of 
silence in room of the pomp and the glory of 

Such a spectacle tells to the heart’s heart. It gives a 
poetry to the thoughts, whose utterance would be its 
immortality. I was now, methought, contemplating the 
passage of an avenging angel,—heto whom the first-born 
of Egypt were given to destroy to the uttermost; bat — 
here was a massacre, not of the eldest of the Jand, but a 
levelling of what had been erected by the science of 
philosophies, by the national lineage of centuries, at the 
expense of treasures wrung out in blood,-at the expen 
of elaborate toil, made good by the chain and the scourge. 
Musings of such a nature were sweeping across me, W er 

[ beheld approaching a feeble and solitary man. Age had 
bleached the long tresses that swept over his shoulders ; 
and the sad moon gleamed strangely along them, as if it 
were counting the lonely few, so soon to fall away. I 
had more leisure to examine him as he came nearer. 
A bearing, once manly and majestic, _ shaded 
away like a memory into a dim outline of itself,—the pale | 
eye looked marble in its blue and fallen socket,—and I — 
discerned the furrows below as if they had béen irrigated 
by a few solitary tears, still damp between the deep 
ridges that rose all over his countenance. He was 
clad in the Arab fashion,—seemingly a patriarch of one 
of those savage tribes that hold their home in the wilder-_ 
ness with the fire-winged sirocco. Saluting me at 
ing to the custom of the East, he entered into as 
panegyric of the surrounding ruins. ‘‘ You are no ywor- 
shipper of the prophet—be praised, gods! that the infidel 
shuns otir dwelling. Ha! do’st thou see yon Memnon the 
sun-minstrel—he that gazes to Heliopolis, and her whose 
eye is as the pauther’s, that old sphinx, beside whom is 
coiling Cneph, the paternal god? Days were, and the ibis 
nested in her flowing tresses, calling to worship a 
descendants of the great Sesostris; and Memnon 

his hand to his sun-bird,: the phenix, to give itowhisper 
of consumirig passion toward the daughter of the desert; 
and the sphinx through her ear of beauty heard the 
secret of his Jove,’and’ she sent her ibis back with a 
mournful song to tell to the conqueror of the world. 

were the Joves of the giants—the old chieftains! Look 
on me, outcast as I am from immortality. . 1 am kin- 
dred to these born of their majestic lineage, heir to their 
thrones, their temples, their palaces, their eternal pyra- 
mids. Nile had been my kingdom's river—Nile, -with 
his seven mouths, gazing, Pharos-eyed, over the 
waters that chain Africa to her European bre 
Memphis had been mine, the grey wizard in my em} 
of magic. I had trampled the Moor under foot to 
west, and eastward waved my sceptre far as E 
The monarchies‘of Europe had stretched out the hand of 
amity, and given, me .a throne in their councils, I 


em the last link of that long lineage, whose 
ancestry was birthed in the mystery of old mil- 
back amid the hazeof antiquity, a faithful 
the asp bitten queen—the Rome-worshipped 
—the heir consecutive to the monarchy of the 
hing throneless born, with a sovereignty of 
iad only the Nile—the blue river, unaltered from 
natal majesty—when she first shoaled round the 
of Theban bulwark, and took on her immortal 
ws of the new-sprung pyramid, long ere it 
| the swarthiness of ages, and murmured at the 
f temples on either side, making herself an avenue 
and washed the feet of obelisks, whose pilgrim 
es were floated down from the now dark and un- 
mountains, where the savage of Abyssinia hath 
his indomitable fastness, to secure him from the 
1 of science, from the infallible religion, from 
with Europe, the ripe cheek of the world. 


e have to-day a strong muster of old friends. Here 
1 a song and a sonnet by one of them, full of true 
feeling : 


HT, Ow ‘ SONG, 
lee Beigel menctons xb masses 


aed cor Geen, By Thomas Brydson, 


TD ete ml tee 
be bye: the covyent’s high ceiling 
ne death-bell is pealing— 
, fi eil’d nuns are kneeling 


: Around the dark bier, 
aa i = 


4 _ Where sleeps in her white shroud, 
: ke star in its night-ecloud, 
_ The flower of that bright crowd, 
Who shed sorrow’ 's tear. 


bs “Now the last song is swelling, 
v From heart to heart telling 
"Phat the tomb’s narrow dwelling 
Hath shadow’'d her o'er, 
O, life, thou'rt a madness— 
A ih «nigh of gladness, 
ni F deep sadness, 
Which bs never more ! 
ar Toe 
NNET.—THE DAYS OF SUPERSTITION. 
By Thomas Brydson. 
ns sad at those days departed, 

r its sainted spring ; 
convent gate, the lightsome-hearted 
d friar would sit and fing =~ 
a raviiler,—cehilp around 
Is a sacred silence hung, 

i morn or even, arose the sound 
m sweet, by many voices sung ;— 
underneath the pride 
etl core and ritual high, 

‘imes of fraud 'gainst folly are descried 
‘thme-taught Reason’s disenchanting eye !— 
with the thought that would again 
t our native land to Superstition’s reign ! 


d another old acquaintance—Lorma, whose jeu 

entitled “AT Party,” in the last Christmas 

ae of the cleverest instances of alliteration 

He writes at present on a graver theme, 

c pw) swith pathos.—Hast thou, too, Lorma, 
ary el blighted affection ? 

; fs neven! 

‘x !"—There's poison in the sound, 

chills my life's blood to the core,— 

rags my spirit to the ground, ; 

tiene lepy of sising more! . 
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s Neves !”- —O suns will Fee and set, — 
And night’s proudegarniture return, 
And smiles will light thy fair face yet,— 
But ne’er for me thy tears will burn ! 


« Never !"—All else in Nature’s range. 
Take varied forms at Heaven's decree ; 3 

But thou alone still scornest change, 
And still thy heart is cold to me! 


“ Never !”—O then a last farewell !— 
Before me gloom is gathering fast ; 

Might I but find some soothing spell, 
To still the memory of the past ! 


' 


" Loraa. 
Our old friends first, and then our new, always has 


been, and always will be, our rule. Here is a poem—a 
curious wild thing—by one of our oldest : 


MAD TOM’S SONG, 


The great round moon !—tu-whit! tu-whoo ! 

I ride on its rim when I’ve nothing to do,—. 

I ride on its rim, and I sail away, 

And I dash off the stars from its sides like spray. 


Were you ever at sea when the waves ran high, 
And the ships of a nation went tumbling by? 
Did you hear the cries of the seamen bold ? 

Did you hear the squeaking of rats in the hold ? 


But what is a voyage along the sea, 

To lilting through-all the sky with me,— 
Over the clouds, and the rainbow’s rim, 
Over the tops of the seraphim ? 


The great round moon !—tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! 

Wheu there’s frost in the air, her nose looks blue,—. 
Her nose looks blue, and her cheeks look red, ’ 
And her eyes are starting half out of her head ;— 


Yet better loves she the frosty night, 

When the icicles round her are clanking bright, 
And jangling like bells as she journeyson,» = > 
Than asky made warm by the summer sun, 


Better loves she the snow and the hail, > i 

Veiling the earth with their gossamer veil, 

‘Phan the flaunting flowers of the rosy spring, 

That lift up their heads tothe sun—their king. ys 
i 

Away ! away! before the wind ! 

That long-tail’d comet is far behind ; 

And the track that is left by our silver car 

Is bright as the train of a shooting star. 


The great round moon !—tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! 
I ride on her rim when I’ve nothing to do,— 
I ride on her rim, and I laugh as I go, 

At all that is puzzling the earth below. 


Men flatter a lordling who comes into place, 

Just as I see a planet extinguish’d in space : 

Men weep o’er a score who have perish’d in fight, 
Just as I see a world emerging to light. 


If they rode on the moon, through the boundless blue, 
They would join in my chorus—tu-whit ! ta-whoo! 
They would alter their notions of virtue and sin, 
And weigh 'gainst their world the head of a pin! 


Let us not forget James Miller, who has written seve- 
ral sweet and simple songs in his native tongue, and the 
following will add to the list ; 


"SONG. 
By James Miller. 


I waked and was wearie, 
I sleepit, and then 
A voice at the window 
Awoke me again, 
Crying, “ Rouse thee, my Mary, 
For lang I hae been 
Awaiting without, and 
I fain would be in.” 


*Twas sweet to my ear as 

The voice o’ the grove, 
- When its bosom is burst 

Wi’ the nightingale’s love ; 

I knew ’twas his voice, for 
I'd heard it sae oft 

In accents sae thrilling, 
Melodious, and soft. 


I flew to the window 
As swift as the gleam 

O’ the moon frae a dark cloud 
Obscuring her beam ; 

Could my fond heart deceive me ? 
I flew to the bar, 

But judge my surprise when 
No Jamie was there. 


Ye maidens, forgive me, 
For what could I do? 
So sweet was the vision, 
I thought it was true. 
I toss’d, and was eerie, 
Till morning cam’ in, 
An’ aye wish’d to dream o’er 
My vision again. 

The letter to which we are now about to give a place, 
having been sent to us anonymously, we cannot vouch for 
its authenticity, but whether genuine or not, it is a curi- 
ous document, and will be read with interest : 


THE POET THOMSON. 


To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


Srr,—Perhaps you may find a corner in your valuable Miscellany 
for the enclosed curious letter from Thomson, the poet, to his friend 
Paterson, the author of ‘* Armenius,” which has not, I believe, hi- 
therto been printed. Your obedient servant, 

A Sozscriser. 


* London, 19th March, 1745. 
My Dearest Friend,—You have been remiss in not 
answering my last, but I cannot refrain from acquaint- 
ing you with my good fortune, more especially as to you 
I am indebted for many hints, which I turned to good 
account, in dramatising the old story from Gil Blas, 
which you so much admire. 

Well, thank God, it is over; Tancred and Sigis- 
munda has been acted with unlooked-for success. My 
friend Garrick did wonders, although, as you will after- 
wards see, his success was wormwood to one of my 
oldest and truest friends, a worthy fellow for all that, 
and, like myself, of sovial habits. -Quin, who was with 
me during the performance, was but a Job’s comforter ; 
and while he told me the characters were finely imagined, 
added, that the actors, including little Davy, bad not 
mind enough to understand my conceptions; and their 
bad acting would infallibly ruin the play. However, he 
admitted that Mr Cibber had some merit, but that Gar- 
rick strutted about too much like a Bantam cock, and 
that he had not a particle of tenderness in his composi- 
tion. This was bad enough, and you, my dear friend, 
must have pitied me; but I was rewarded at last, for 
my play was rapturously received, and even Quin, pre- 
judiced as he is, obliged to admit that little Davy had 
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acquitted himself almost as well as he « 
himself. Doddington joined us in the 
evening, and attempted to mitigate the’ 

observations, but without effect, for he 
to the last, and contended that the success 
was owing entirely to its own merits, am 
little promoted by the efforts of the actors. — 

At last Quin’s natural benevolence conque 
spleen, and he rejoiced as much as I could possibly 
done at my triamph. I had previously mel 
with him, be the event what it might; he very 
remarking, whether Tancred was or not, s 
was a damned good meal, that could not be dispensed 
and that a glass of sack punch would exhilara' 
if depressed, or heighten them if elated. Accord! 
off we set, and took Doddington with us, and I ha 
passed so pleasant an evening for many years. | 
was in the best spirits, and Doddington in excelle 
mour, laying aside his usual pomposity of n 
Quin became amazingly affectionate ; first of all 
“Doddy,” and then “ Bubb”—a freedom 
courtier, who is indeed a good creature, pocketed 
the evening had advanced, I ventured to 7 
health of Garrick, to whom I am under great al 
and Quin, without hesitation, pledged a bumper 
toast, confessing that Davy had something in! 
all; “but had I been Tancred,” said he, “| 
would have electrified them !” and with that 
some exhibitions, which nearly made Doddingt 
self die with laughter, for the love speeches he 
were given in the same manner as if he were‘ 
address the Roman senate. Fortunately for « 
too much taken up with himself to attend to 
left him spouting at four o'clock, and I slipped | 
Doddington in his chariot. 

I have already said so much of myself, @ 
only room to add, that I am in treaty for s 
copyright, for a sum that will astonish you, 
will tell you about in my next. With kin 
Tom, believe me to be your attached friend, 

James 

(Addressed,) Mr Wm. Paterson, 

at Mrs Nichol’s, Rochester (Kent. ) 

We shall now look westward, and first of all, 
for which we havea regard, for more reasons than ot 
Glasgow. She need not be ashamed of the poet ¥ 
birth to the stanzas which he has entitled =~ 


MARIA. 


Alas! they had been friends in youth 5 
But whispering tongues can 


Beautiful one! To me thou art ' 
Like a fairy mirror's glance, + pani a 
Fili'd with a legend of the heart— 
An hour of young romance, J 
In the still and dreamy sunshine 
Of the soul's remember'd bliss; 
And the fair world’s realities 
Have nothing like to this, 


It was the first—the brightest 
Of my spirit’s Geyser streams, 
Blending the fear and pride of love 
With all its wildest dreams ; 
And there was gladness on the hill, 
And music on the seas, 
But the sunlight hath departed 
From my own heart, as from these. — 


“ye 
And thou hast call’d them forth again, ; 
The light—the song—the brae— j 
And all the shining phantoms Pr al 
~ Of an unforgotten day: ae. 
A flush of early feeling oat 
In its lightning beauty gleams; 

« 


r 


"Phe colouring that life can lend 
< ygngae unto its dreams. 


_ An interval of years hath past, 

* ___With the change that time will bring ; 
~My thoughts have lost the flashing 

hes And the freshness of their spring. 
I have trifled since like others, 

ta __ Ihave vow’d as others vow ; 


wt. And I’ve learn’d to laugh at constancy 
vides With a bitter laughter now. 

ond 

ods Yet is the memory of the past 

xin A sacred thing to me ; 

__ Like a sunbeam on the silence 
OF the cold and changing sea ; 

/ And I thank thee for the glimpse of all 
= w« The glorious things of old, 
Of the free words and the fearless, 

» ____ And the soul of truth they told. 
Glasgow. M. 


if we are not mistaken, the following touching verses 


come from Glasgow or the vicinity : 


‘ “ THE PEAR~TREE WELL, 
Near yn green spot, ’mid waving woods, 
of ain here Kelvin rolls its limpid stream 
r silvan haunts and solitudes, 

There I in youth was wont to dream, 

1 earth a fairy land did seem ; 

| eull’d bright flowers—nor mark’d the hours 
-Chimed frequent by the village bell, 

A reckless boy, I leapt with joy, 

-" round the Pear-Tree Well. 


Fond mem’ry still hangs o'er that spot : 
Its ev'ry green sequester’d nook— 
. ‘Dis sotey mill—the rustic cot— 
The bridge that spann’d the crystal brook— 
‘The fisherman with rod and hook— 
a _ The moss-clad bank whence streams I drank 
Came gushing,—round me wove a spell, 
_Ere care and strife had marr’d my life, 
Or I forsook the Pear-Tree Well. 
mat, . e 
_ That wooded bank I've stroll'd along, 
Of ere the summer sun had set, 
_ And mingled with the joyous throng, 
‘That round that fountain’s margin met,— 
-_ Hours that I never shall forget ; 
_ ‘When looks exprest the throbbing breast, 
And more than graceless bard may tell, 
And maiden’s eyes, bright as the skies, 
 Sparkled beside the Pear-Tree Well. 


* 
Now years have past,—that lovely place 
Looks fresh, but not so fresh as then ; 
- _Imeet not one familiar face, 
' I hear the shouts of stranger men 
Come pealing up the silvan glen ; 
My friends are gone—I'm left alone, 
\_ And cares and griefs my bosom swell ; 
\ The rank grass waves above their graves, 
Far from the gurgling Pear-Tree Well. 


. ? Py 

: _ Ah! boyhood scenes, dear to my heart, 
z Were I allow'd one fond request, 
_ ?Twould be, when I from hence depart, 
And when I’m laid with them that rest, 
_. That this green turf may wrap my breast, 
And my grave be beneath that tree, 
__ The song of birds my funeral knell ; 
Then, freed from foes, sweet my repose, 
Lula by the murmuring Pear-Tree Well. 
Sates! ch M.S, 
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Travelling a little farther’west, we arrive at the good 
town of Paisley, and there we'find the author of some 
stanzas with which we are well pleased : ; 


STANELY CASTLE. 


Old Stanely, thy walls so bleak and bare, 
As they rise o’er the moorland lea, 
Bring back to our thind the scenes that were, 
In the days of chivalry— 
In the days of mail’d warrior knight, 
Of lawless power, and feudal might. 


They mind us of feasting in the hall 
With noisy revelry ; 
And many a merry lay recall 
Of the ancient minstrelsy ; 
And they mind us of love in the ladye’s bower, 
At the witching time, sweet midnight’s hour. 


When the lovely streaks of rising morn 
In the eastern sky appear, 
We hear the sound of the huntsman’s horn 
As he follows the fleet red-deer ; 
Or the merry yo! ho! through wood and glen, 
When the wolf is roused from his braky den. 


They mind us of tilt and tournament, 
*Mong knights both brave and keen ; 
And we hear the sport and merriment 
Of the peasantry on the green, 
As they quaff the cups of the castle ale, 
Or list to the wandering minstrel’s tale. 


We witness the gallant knight’s return 
From the land of Palestine ; 
And we feel our hearts within us burn, 
As he tells of every scene, 
Where with sword and lance he boldly erush’d 
The pride of the heathen in the dust. 


At the altar, from his fair ladye, rin 
He claims the lovely hand : 
He has won by his matchless brayerye, : 
Far off in the Holy Land; + ew 
And we note the hooded monks around, 
And we list to the abbey-bell’s merry sound.— 


But all is changed! no music now 
Resounds through thy arched halls, : 
Save that of the winds as they rudely blow : 
Through thy bare and ruin’d walls ; 
And the noise of mirth and of revelry 
Hath pass’d away for ever from thee. 


At the early dawn of rising morn, 
We may hear the merry yo! ho! 
Or catch the sound of the huntsman’s horn, 
But it starts nor deer nor roe ; 
For they all have fled from the face of men, 
And the wolf for ever hath left its den. 


Within thy walls no festive band 
Proclaims thy knight return’d, 
To claim the lovely ladye’s hand, 4 
By matchless valour earn’d ; 
And we mark no marriage-train wend its way 
From thy castle gates to the abbey grey. 


The deep-toned bell sounds merry no more ; 
The abbey, too, yields in decay; 
And the altar is gone where oft of yore 
Knelt knight and ladye gay ; 
And monk, and fair ladye, and warrior bold, 
Forgotten, are mouldering beneath the mould. 
Paisley. JI. I. 


Sailing down that beautiful river, the Clyde, as indays 


of yore we have rejoiced to do, we reach Helensburgh, 


where we meet with the Rev. J. Anderson, who walks 
among the hills, and muses on sweet fancies like those 
contained in the following 
STANZAS; 
WRITTEN ON A BEAUTIFUL DAY IN WINTER. 
By the Rev. J. Anderson. 


The sun looks joyous forth again, 
And the short winter day, 

Like to some widow’d mother, smiles 
Beneath her weeds of grey. 


The skies, without a floating cloud, 
Gleam mirror’d in the sea— 

The merry birds are wantoning 
Upon the leafless tree. 


On day so bright as this, how sweet 

To wander down the stream, 
And muse on things long past away 
» Like visions in a dream ! 


How sweet to mark the homeward ship, 
While winds all sleeping be, 

With laden wings slow floating o'er 
The wide and glorious sea ! 


Hove sweet to hear in forest glade 
The feather'd minstrels sing,— 
The chitrup of the household bird, 

It seems the voice of spring! 


Yet more I love a winter day, 
So fair and calm as this ; 
It minds me, ’mid the darker time, 
Of bygone happiness. 
Helensburgh. 


Like Wordsworth, we must still be “ stepping west- 
ward,” and down we must go to Ayr, where we once 
were, and never may be again. A scholar sits there in 
his study, who supplies us with the subjoined entertaining 
and interesting paper : 


AN ACCOUNT OF SOME OF THE SACRED ANIMALS OF EGYPT, 
CHIEFLY RELATING TO SEPULTURE. 


The animal race of Egypt was not numerous for an 
African country, but it must have been carefully pro- 
tected, as every beast, according to Herodotus, was held 
in veneration. Whoever was known to have killed a 
hawk, could not escape the punishment of death. The 
dying of a cat or dog was an occasion of the deepest 
mourning. But it required the artifice of the priest- 
hood to nourish a religious propriety of adoration, and at 
the same time prevent the political evil of bestial swarms. 

The pheonix, ibis, and hawk, are the most remarkable 
of the feathered tribe, for the ceremonies with which they 
were regarded, The history of the phenix is well known 
to be fabulous; and the reasons of its adoration are not 
sufficiently established. Herodotus appears to have seen 
drawings, in which its size and form resembled the eagle's, 
and its wings were of a ruby and golden hue, The 
priests maintained that the phenix was seen in Egypt, 
only once in five centuries, on the regular occasion of the 
new bird carrying the body of its parent to the Temple 
of the sun.—The history of the ibis is better authenti- 
cated; for, in coincidence with the clear records of 
Herodotus, it is found, by modern travellers, in the 
subterranean tombs. And the circumstance of the bird’s 
identity is sufficiently confirmed, although the localities 
are at variance with history, which has given Hermo- 

lis as the exclusive deposit. In like manner, it is 
related that the cats were buried at Bubastis, and yet 
we do not fail to find them at Gurnook and other places 
in great numbers. ~The ibis was embalmed, and after- 
wards entombed with much solemnity and care. .And 
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‘te the dieceveries of the present day, there is: 


whole chambers, and whole series of excavat 
tematically filled with the mummies of the bird. 
subterraneous caverns of Abousir—the famed reposit - 
of birds—travellers find a sort of conical jar, made of - 
coarse earthenware, and the cover of it luted on with the 
mud of the Nile, This urn contains an em bird, 
swathed in linen, and so described by the travellers, 7 
be taken for no other than the sacred ibis. The urns 
lie on their sides with the mouths outwards; th 
packed in regular tiers from floor to roof ; and the . 
who seem to have had patience to examine, assert 
the series are continued to an infinite distance from t 
front backwards. The ibis was a long-legged bird, 
of the size of a partridge; its body was covered + 
snow-white plumage, and its extremities were 
with black. It frequented the Nile, fed on insects, and 
was called the enemy of serpents. The priests told ! Le . 
rodotus that the ibis, every spring, encountered the — 
winged serpents coming into Egypt, and destroyed th ems 
From its service in this particular, as well as in deve 
ing the reptiles and insects of the land, arose that sar od 
protection and ceremony, with which it had, from ti 7 ' 
immemorial, been regarded. At the present day, ere 
is in Egypt, a bird, corresponding with the old m 7 
of the ibis, and with its mummies, now found in the — 
urns, which is believed by the sgavans and natural 
be the sacred fowl of the ancient priests. In the, 
times of Egypt, the hierarchy inflicted the pain of 
on any of the people who had killed an ibis even by acci- 
dent ; and this ancient prejudice remains at the | pe it 
day, for the natives are greatly offended if one : 
birds is wantonly destroyed. The solemn < 
burial of an ibis took place on the initiation of a priest, — 
and at other public and private ceremonies. — history 
of the hawk is well known, as its rapacity has sigr 3 
it in many countries, to be the terror of the helpless. 
But it seems to be more gentle in Egypt, for Pococke 
says he saw the pigeon and the hawk perched an icably 
together. The brilliancy of its eye rendered this bird an 
emblematic type of the sun:—to Osiris, therefore, it~ 
was sacred, Osiris, or the sun, was worshipped under t he 
figure of a hawk, and the bird is frequently sculptured ; 
the ancient excavations. In these, its image, like t 
of the fox, is often quite detached from hieroglyphic sym-_ 
bolism, and stands as a charm, or merely an ornament, 
The present natives, and even the Turks of Egypt, nev ro 
kill this bird ; and among the old heathen, its destruc- 
tion was a capital offence, ‘The solemn rites of embalm- 
ing and interment were performed on the hawk at Butos 
in the Delta. r 
Among quadrupeds, the cat, dog, and hippopotamus, 
chiefly claim our attention ; but of these we have least to 
do with the hippopotamus, as it is the least connected 
with sepulture. This animal had cloven hoofs, the mane 
and tail of a horse, a thick and ponderous hide, and in 
size equalled a large ox. It was sacred to that district 
of Egypt, in which the crocodile was abborred; and the 
beasts were each symbolical of one event—the Delage, 
although they had a great enmity the one to the other. 
It never descended farther into Egypt than the, catatacts— 
near Phil, or the straits and falls of the Nile at the 
southern extremity of the land. In the beginning of the 
Persian conquest, we find the Egyptians severely bowing 
to the sanctity of animals. Cambyses opened the eastern 
gate of the land with the key of Egyptian superstition, — 
and burst the barriers of Pelusium with a holy and in- 
violable vanguard. The townsmen shrunk from the 
defence of the city, when they beheld the sacred animals 
of their country exposed, on the ranks of the enemy, | 
the first brunt of their own resistance. - The cat and | 
dog were the principal actors in this singular scene of 
brute ascendency, but here maintained a part by no means 
unproportioned to their usual consequence. Fer when a_ 
domestic cat sickened and died, the family lamented ¢ 


| 
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eral tonsure of weir aycirowe; taal the death 
- could only be mourned by shaving from the crown 
¢ head to the soles of the feet. And the dead cats 
e removed to sacred places, and, after the honours ef 
ming, were entombed in those wonderful éaverns 
st attest, at the present day, the trath of the recorded 
; uation. The dogs also had their funeral pomp, as is 
we ell peeved by the catalogues of the antiquarian, which 
' strange mention of Jarge earthen jars, crumbling in 
yw of age, and exposing the shrunk remains of the 


- We conclude our account of these mysteries with a 
ort notice of the crocodile. From the point of the 
to Elephantina, the religious sway of the crocodile 
was only interruptéd by a few instances of detestation. 
The people, for instance, of Tentyris or Dendera, in 
Upper Egypt, were celebrated for their ingenuity and 
dness in combating the mailed champion of the Nile. 
back, and tail of this creature, are incrusted 
Bdsspenstrable scales, and the physical strength of 
eam Its hideous presence is terror and flight, 
less to man than to every other animal. Some 
al circumstances, peculiar and abominable, com- 
stamp of horfor so strangely impressed on this 
but they do not need to be celebrated by the 
In the old revords of Herodotus, we find 
paseng ich is thus translated by Beloe :— They who 
li re ir Thebes, and the Lake Meris, hold the crocodile 
eligious veneration ; they select one, which they ren- 
‘and docile, suspending golden ornaments from 
, and sometimes gems of value; the fore-feet are 
byachain. They feed it with the flesh of the 
victims, and with other appointed food. While it 
es, they treat it with unceasing attention ; and when 
it is first embalmed, and afterwards deposited i in 
i chest.” None of these chésts are known to us, 
ave read strange accounts, given by travellers, 
dile tombs and subterranean labyrinths. Some 
places have been discovered near an Arab village 
Egypt, called Amabdee. The travellers first 
a perpendicular pit, about twenty feet deep; then 
d an entrance into a subterranean chamber hewn 


omni 


the solid rock. One door leads onwards from this 
it the travellers may lose their way in intricate 
res, or, after long and apprehensive toil, find they 
got no farther than the original apartment. If they 
courage to make a second attempt, they may indeed 
=a the way to another chamber, but the entrance to 
it ty be defended by some dark and perilous gap or 
—— They may succeed in crossing this unsounded 
fren h, and, rallying their courageous numbers under the 
be rv of the torch, continue to stoop and file through 
the Passages ; but the foremost may be smother- 
ed to death by some mephitic blast, and the terror of the 
 eurvivors may redouble the hazard of their returning 
= Such are the places which the old heathens have 
‘med for the intefment of their sacred crocodiles. 
Ayr, Oct. 1830. Cae 
is St Ninians? for we blush to confess that we 
it this moment forgotten. Wherever it be, the in- 
s need not be afraid to own “ Lambda,” if he al- 


at to our readers: 
SONNET TO WORDSWORTH. 


orth! thy mind, with eloquence embued, 
d from mighty Nature, chasten'd too 
Divinity,—from storm and flood, 
d-rock, and flower, and waving wood, 
a strong moral. There be many, who, 

h ignorance of what is due 
ne whom God hath gifted specially, 
rn at the workings.of thy glorious spirit, 
eoff (in much-content and ribald glee) 
2 and triumph, to their own demerit, 
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Thus is it, that the men, whe: cannot tend 
From their own souls to what they hear or see, ~ 
Whose hearts to Nature’s secrets bear no key, 
Laugh at the things they dare not comprehend. 


SONNET.—=A WELL-LOVED SCENE. 

A rushing stream by dipping hazels veil'd, 

Making high music as it hurries on, 

Now swelling into thunder, and anon 
Fainting like gentlest breath, as if it fail'd, 
To let the shoutings of the merry birds 

Fall on the ear,—a mead of level green, 

With hanging trees at intervals between, 
Furnish a scene which lacketh not our words 
To call it beautiful. In such a spot, 

With fair Contentment for a dower, and one 
Willing and happy to cast in her lot 

With ours—a gracious life, too early done, 
Might glide away; for these bright streams and skies 
Need nought beside to make a paradise. 

St Ninians, January 23, 1831. Lamopa. 


We must now give ashort glance northward, The fol- 
lowing comes to us from Gordon Castle : 


IMPROMPTU, 


On reading Chap. \st of Dr Adam Smith's Work 
entitled, “ The Theory of Moral Sentiments.” 


The hollow gust sweeps o’er thy head, 
Lone tenant of the tomb, 

Nor genial spring, nor summer gay, 
Shall ever cheer thy gloom. 


For thee no more the circling sun 
Shall lighten up the morrow, 

Nor the cold moon again be told 
Thy heart-consuming sorrow. 


No more shall friendship’s kindly glow 
Thy mouldering heart inspire, _ 

Nor beauty’s witching smiles again 
Awake thy young desire. 


Forgotten—lorie—and desolate— 
All festering in thy shroud, , 
No human voice shall break thy rest, 
Nor tempest roaring loud. 


Bound by the icy hand of Death 
Fast to thy couch of clay, 

Nought thy dull ear shall strike, until 
The heavens are fled away. 


When awful, through the realms of space, 
The trumpet’s voice shall sound, 
Then thou, array’d in light, shalt rise 
From thy repose profound. 
Gordon Castle. G. 


Among many other good things which we have recei- 
ved from Forres, we like the tone of the annexed little 


“writes as good sonnets as the two which we now | sacred piece : 


HYMNe 


By G. M. Bell. 


“ Whom have I in the heavens high,” 

Or im the star-bespangled sky ? 

Who on the earth, who on the sea? 

None, mighty Lord of Hosts, but thee! » . 


Where'er I wander, there thou art, 

In all my thoughts thou sharest a part ; 
I could not breathe, I could not be” 
One moment, Lord, apart from thee ! 
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In silent watches of the night, pt 
When all is dark, my mind is light; Morn is the time to rest ;— 
And in ten thousand ways I see To rest upon the chair ; 
The goodness of the Lord to me! Snatch up our stockings,—say, the best, 
At early morn, my humble prayer Drawing en aos ta to see - 
Is wafted on the ambient air ; Oar tex ties forth amiling! 
At closing eve, I love to be “tod y- 
An humble suppliant, Lord, to thee ! ar 
I am a stranger in the land, Morn is the time to don 
Lord, guide me by thy gracious hand ; (Provided there's a pair) 
And may at last my dwelling be Good flannel drawers, or cotton ;— 
In endless glory, Lord, with thee! Then to start up from the chair, 
Forres. And with our arms’ resistless might, 
Inverness, too, and Elgin, and Aberdeen, and Stone- | Make shutters fly from left to right. 
haven, and Forfar, have sent forth their poets to greet us 
lovingly, but as we cannot annihilate time and space to Iv. 
make a poet happy, and as both are pressing on us, we| Morn is the hour to shave ; 
‘must return at once so near ourselves as the celebrated To soap the chin about ; 
town of Leith, and whether the following poem be the! ‘To sheer down every grizzly knave 
roduction of Mrs Cookson or not, (and we are strongly : ‘That ventures to peep out ; 


fnclinead to think that no other living poetess is capableof | Then bring the razor smoothly round, 
producing it,) we earnestly recommend it to the best at-| To Jeaye no stubble on the ground. 
tention of our readers. It is probably the most splendid 


effort which they will have an opportunity of seeing in 


print for a loug while, and is certainly calculated to add “ 
= 3 Morn is the time to take 
new laurels to the already over-laden . ow of Leith : Our wachilbech) Wack Se-Willlas 
ORIGINAL STANZAS ON TRUTH. ‘And feel our fame at stake, 
Now in a musing mood, In folding it aright ; 
Thinking for mortal good, Twisting it round our neck with grace, 
My thought I'll write— Until it suits our morning face. 
It may some wight 
Touch to the heart. It should: wi 
Oh, from my inmost soul, I wish it would! Hiforn ie the hour to aatk 
Then know, thou glowing youth, Rebellious hair with taste, 
That bliss is but in truth ; Nor let it hang down round our neck 
By it hold fast, In farthing candlous * haste ; 
’T will make joys last, A glorious crop that’s lain unshorn 
Even past this world of ruth, For fifteen months, from eve to morn. 
And here ’twill cheer thy soul in all her trials forsooth, 
vil. 
Oh, truth, pre ae) ! Wie here, Maru ts the hans streak 
iin areary, ona) £0, ee 3 The shining beaver round ; 


Thine is the balm 
The soul to calm ; 
With thee I may not fear, 
Or future, past, present, although tenfold severe. 


Then clapping 't madly on, to rush 
With many a desp’rate bound, 
Out—out—we care not where it be, 
Provided there are none to see! 
What's here but empty toys? 


No sooner held but cloys, vul. 
And leaves one left Morn is the time to gaze 
(If of truth reft) On Nature's varying face ; 
To that which more annoys To mark the sun’s refreshing rays 
The longer held. All earthly joys are grievous joys. Illumine every place ; 


To have the pleasure, as we pass, 


What's here but soon will die? Of kicking dewdrops from the grass. 


But to eternity 
Blest truth will live, 
Bliss ever give ; 
And souls in truth will fly 
To that blest home of bliss, far, far beyond the sky. 
An Edinburgh’ bard of livelier fancy supplies us with 
a jeu d'esprit of a different character from this exquisite 
gem. Here it is : 


IX. 
Morn is the hour to mark 
Creation all rejoice, 
To hear the bold aspiring lark 
Lift up his merry voice ; 
Mount from his mossy bed unshriven, 


And meet the morning clouds in heaven. 
MORN, BY C. M. 


Versus y X. 
NIGHT, BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. Morn is the time to look 
. I Closely on all around ; 
‘The author re- Jorn is the time to rise, To mark the daisies by the brook 
nee To cast the night-gown off, Droop from the bord’ring ground, 
best time for Rub up our sleepy, winking eyes, And, pictured in the morning beam, 
bolting. Kilmarnock red to doff ; Deck their pure beauty in the stream. 


_ Leap from our warm bed, and meet ron 
: "The carpet with our shrinking feet. * Vide Smollett. Ke 


xi ; 
Morn is the time to hear, 
From hedgerow, bush, and tree, 
A voice that we should all revere, 
' A grateful melodye, 
_ Roused up in joy and thankfulness, 
From hearts that know and feel their bliss. 


xu. 
Thus far—we then must learn 
To track our old steps home ; 
For breakfasts seldom take a turn, 
Or meet us when we roam ; 
And better to give up the ghost, 
Than lose our chance of tea and toast. 


_ Two other poems remain on our list. We are pleased 
‘ith the fresh and breezy feeling which pervades the fol- 


MATIN SONG. 
By W. A. Fergusson. 
Awake, love! the sunbeam 
Is sporting in glee, 
Around thy wee dwelling, 
Fa’ amorousilie : 
It wooes thee to taste o° 
The pleasure it brings, 
And smiles in profusion 
Around thee it flings. 


on tte so hymn of the lark, love, 
Is loud in the heaven, 
The voice of the ark-dove 


oe To gladness is given ; 
The maukin is whidding 
bd O’er fresh holm and lea, 
‘Tk’ songster is bidding 
wa Adieu to the tree. 
The sun from the harebell 


Ts sipping the dew, 
The flowers in the lone dell 
Are sighing for you ; 
At thy casement, fond zephyr 
Stands, longing to kiss thee, 
And Nature’s ain sell, love, 
. Is waiting to bless thee. 


Our last poem isa national ballad, in which we think 
there is both pathos and truth to nature ; 

bon SCOTCH BALLAD. 
‘My beart an’ soul are fu’ o’ thee !— 
_ Had La wee bird’s wing, I'd flee 

_ Outower the land, outower the sea, 
_ ‘Till I got back to my ain countrie. 


_ My star art thou in the dead o’ night, 

__ My first fresh blink o’ morning light ; 

_ But morn brings naething to glad my sight, 
And its breeze grows hot on my cheek sae white. 


k a mind the day that I gaed awa’, 
_ I mind my mother, and sisters sma’, 

I mind the auld dog in my father’s ha’,— 
& But I mind thee, Jeanie, aboon them a’. 


mother blest me through a’ her tears, 
she spoke of hope through a’ her fears ; 
My sisters were ‘maist wi’ greeting drook’d, 
And | Colin Waggit his tail and look’d: 
seaweed’ 


eanie, o’ them I took sma’ tent, 

by thy ee and thy lip I kent 

thy bosom wi’ grief was rent,— 
m did I feel what parting meant. 
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Oh, Jeanie! to think on the days we hae seen, 

On the bonnie glens sae wild and green, 

On the birken shaws and the burn between, 

On the sangs, and the smiles, and the walks at e’en! 


And then to see what now I see, 

Without the wings o’ a bird to flee 
Outower the land, outower the sea, 
Till I got back to my ain countrie! 


And now “a word that must be, and has been.” 
Whatever our own prospects are, it would be folly to deny 
that we can separate ourselves from all the associations 
connected with the Lrrerary Jovrnau without regret. 
In our capacity of Editor, we know not what impression 
we may have made individually on many whose good 
opinion we wished to gain; but this we know, that, as 
life grows upon us, we every day see additional cause to 
grieve that we have not already done more, that we every 
day feel more acutely the errors and imperfections of our 
past lucubrations, and that we are every day more and 


-more resolved to press forward into the higher and more 


arduous paths of intellectual exertion, where, if we fail, 
our epitaph may at least be, ‘‘ Nobile ausus cecidit.” 
Meantime, what little we have as yet done may perhaps 
win for us a few friendly wishes ; and armed with these, 
we shall go boldly on in the more ambitious undertakings 
which are before us. Our fellow countrymen will hear 
again of the Eprror 1x nis Stirrers, either for good or 
for evil. Till then, farewell ! 


fF 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION—ITS MANAGEMENT— 
AND CATALOGUE OF ANCIENT PICTURES.* 


We have no curiosity—only a desire for information. 
We wonder whether the Directors compile their own 
catalogues, or keep, like the celebrated Packwood, a man 
“ to do them things.” The present one, preface and all, 
is an admirable specimen of the art of saying nothing at 
great length. Its logic is peculiar; its information— 


just as distinct as we expected from the source whence it 


comes, 

The Oxford waggoner, being asked whether his horse 
could draw an inference, answered it could draw any 
thing in reason. We suspect that the author of the docu- 


ment to which we allude is not a horse, but, as Captain 


Brown happily phrases it, one of “ the allied species.” 
Take the following example :—“ They are pictures which 
have never been in the market, but are derived imme- 
diately from the private collections of several noble and 
distinguished families of Piedmont, who, by reason of a 
recent alteration in the entail laws of that country, have 
been induced to part with these ancient and valuable 
hcir-looms of their respective families. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction to the Directors, considering the re- 
sponsibility inseparable from the purchase of objects of 
art, to be in possession of the receipts in the handwriting 
of the noble persons for whose ancestors the pictures were 
painted, and out of whose collections they are declared to 
have now issued for the first time, as being a circumstance 
which materially influences their value, in removing any 
doubt on the subject of their authenticity,” &. We have 
known in our day minds of strange constitution, but 


never till now did we meet with a man who looked upon 
a receipt for a certain amount of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, signed in the nineteenth century by an Italian 


Conde or Barone, as sufficient proof of a picture having 


been painted by a certain artist three hundred years be- 


fore. Equally ingenious is the idea that a recent altera- 
tion in the entail laws of Piedmont has induced some 


* We owe an apol 


to our readers for not presenting them with 


an account of the really admirable pictures at present in the 
of the Institution; but the pm ret into which we have di 
one of the utmost moment; 

present week, we gain time to mature our opinions, and 


» by confining ourselves to it for the 
our- 
selves to more worthily of what we so highly admire, 
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noble families to part with their pictures. The alteration 
may have enabled them, but we suspect they were induced 
by the samé commonplace motive which, even in this 
country, makes many a person exchange yaluable pro- 
perty for hard cash. Again :—‘ There is a copy of this 
head [No. 29] in the Neapolitan Gallery; stated to beby 
an author unknown Bat the Grimaldi being an older 
collection, there is little doubt of this being the original ; 
and being marked in the under corner G. A., it is pro- 
hably a portrait of Giorgione, and certainly. painted by 
that master” None but the curator of an Antiquarian 
Museum could have ventured on such a reason, with the 
warning example of Jonathan Oldbuck, Edie Ochiltree, 
and the celebrated inscription A. D. L. L. before his 
eyes. 

We said above that the catalogue contained as much 
information as we expected from the source whence it 
came. Our readers are well aware, that this is not say- 
ing much. We are told that “ the present is presented 
to the public as a first step made by the Institution to- 
wards realizing a plan,” which is described in very mag- 
niloquent and unintelligible terms, and which is after- 
wards stated to be “the foundation ofa national collection 

f such works of the great masters of painting as might 
n time do credit to the country, and supply that deficiency 
in which the study of art in Scotland bas been hitherto 
altogether unprovided.” The idea is a good one, and 
therefore we shall not quarrel with the clumsy and round- 
about way in which it is expressed. As, however, the 
Directors go on to say that they rely upon their effort being 
“ favourably received by the public, as well as substan- 
tially seconded by those having the power to advance its 
completion,” we must enquire whether their statement of 
their plans and resources is sufficiently explicit to justify 
the public in intrusting to them the execution of so useful 
and noble a project. 

The Sphinx-like sentence in which they advert to their 
funds, is too elegant to be translated: ‘ While the pecu- 
niary means of the Institution were almost entirely con- 
fined to the contributions of its members, which [what ?] 
had to sustain the burden of a high rent for the apart- 
ments, joined to the heavy taxation which has been at- 
tached to them, any measures involving expense became 
unattainable, however important they might seem, or 
anxiously they might be desired. But recent circum- 
stances having placed a portion of its private fund at the 
disposal of the Directors, they have resolved,” &c. There 
is only one other passage which tends to throw some light, 
or more properly “ darkness visible,” upon*the nature of 
their resources; “ The Institution having at the same time 
‘deen placed more immediately in connexion with the Board 
of Trustees, and consequently with the very fine gallery of 
casts of the works of the great Masters of antiquity, belong- 
ing tothat establishment, was another circumstance which 
induced the Directors to turn their attention to the impor- 
tant measure at present contemplated.” This is the whole 
that we learn from their oracular preface of the funds at 
their command ; and of the manner in which they pro- 
pose to set about collecting and managing “a national 
gallery,” not the most distant hint is given. We appeal to 
the common sense of the public, whether they ought, upon 
such meagre information, to intrust to any self-elected 
body the important duty of forming a national gallery, 
of standing forward as the representatives of national taste, 
or of managing the funds necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the great task they have undertaken. 

_ Now that we are upon this subject, we may as well give 
our readers a little of that information of which the Di- 
rectors have been so chary. First, as to the funds ot tie 
Tnstitution,—they have at no time been “ almost entirely 
confined to the contributions of its members.” Their 
principal source for many years was the money raised by 
the exhibitions of modern paintings. This source has 
now been dried up by the secession of the artists ; but in 
its stead we have an annual sum of L.500 given by the 


Board of Trustees to the Institution. What righ 
Board had to make this appropriation of such a sum, 
know net, any more than we know what the 
mean by stating that the Institution has now been placed 
more immediately in connexion with the Board of Tras- 
tees, when all the world knows that the active managers 
in both bodies have all along been the same persons. This 
is a matter of little consequence. The main point is the 
ascertainment that the funds at present in the disposal of 
the Directors are,—the contributions of the members, 
the yearly L.500 allowed them by the Board of Trustees, 4 
and whit surplus of the income of former years may be 
lying in their hands. Now, we know that the annual 
receipts of the exhibitions averaged considerably upwards 
of L.500. The income of the Institution has consequently 
diminished, instead of having increased. Unless, therefore, 
they have been relieved of the rent and taxation, which 
pressed so heavily upon them, it is to’us utterly: incon-| 
ceivable that a portion, of their private fund should be 
placed at their disposal, for the immense undertaking of 
founding a national gallery. These gentlemen have evi- 
dently an eye upon the pockets of the public, and we ear- 
nestly beg our beloved countrymen to keep them close 
buttoned, until such a statement has been made of the 
nature of the object to be attained, and of the measures 
taken to ensure success, as may enable t to judge 
whether its projectors are worthy of their confidence. 
Nay, the Directors have already enough of other people's 
money in their hands to render them liable to account for 
what the lawyers call their “intromissions.” The funds 
at the disposal of the Board of Trustees arg the rents 
the forfeited estates, given to their man: 
purposes; and they and their deputies are to 
the public for their right administration. Part of the 
funds of the Institution was collected by exhibiting the 
works of Edinburgh’ artists, and these gentlemen are en- 
titled to demand an accoiint of its disposah =~ 
Having thus established that the proceed : t 
Institution are no matters of a private congern,, ne 
cessarily liable to public scrutiny, we progeed,.to cast 
glance at its past management, as the only sure index 
the future. We need not revert to the good taste and 
good temper displayed by the Directors, in those discus- 
sions which led to the secession of the artists. Upon that 
question, the public mind has long been made up. We 
take them at present as men of business, and upon their 
own testimony. From the statement in the preface to 
the catalogue now before us, we learn, that at the 
outset of their career, they burdened themselves 
apartments so expensive, that although associated for the 
promotion of art, they had no surplus funds to expend 
in the attainment of the sole object of their incorporation. 
This step, not unlike the conduct of a young merchant, 
who should lay out’ all his money in the purchase of a 
splendid mansion, leaving himself no available capital to 
trade upon, gives rather an unfavourable notion of their 
sagacity. Their next step is to attempt to found a col 
lection of pictures, by raising money from the exhibition 
of their successive importations, previous to depositing 
them in their gallery. A ‘specious enough plan; but 
they have left out of calculation that they have only one 
room to serve both as exhibition room and gallery; and 
that they have no funds wherewith to procure additional 
accommodation. To complete our distrust in such bung- 
lers, we have only to add, that the whole management is 
in the hands of a few Directors, and that the great body 
even of the life governors are as much in “re 
garding their motions as the public at large. - 
The truth is, that the project of the Directors to found 
a National Gallery is worthy of all acceptation ;- but its 
execution cannot be intrusted to their hands. They have 
been tried in the balance, as cherishers and promoters of 
art in Edinburgh, and have beew found wanting. "Their 
charter niust be thrown open, and an association of the 
amateurs and artists of this city, upon a more enlarged 


be 


Vasis and more liberal principles, must do what they have 
failed to effect. The Board of Trustees, in as far — 
gards the promotion of manufacturing industry, is a 
’ , OF worse, and must soon be done away with. 
Astand must be made, whenever this happens, to procure 
its gallery of casts, and part of its funds to be vested in 
such an association as has now been suggested. To them 
must be intrusted the management of the gallery of 
paintings commenced by the Institution. There is enough 
of taste and sagacity among the classes we have named, 
to warrant the belief that these united collectiows will be 
conducted so as to bear the happiest fruits, both in con- 
tributing to the increase of national happiness and re- 
finement, and to the education of rising artists. 


' 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
EDINBURGH. 


WERNERIAN SOCIETY. 
Saturday, January 22, 1831. 
De Grevittr in the Chair. 


— Professors Jameson, Ritchie, Graham; Dr 
) Walker Arnott, Henry Witham, Y. Y. Auda- 
bon, Patrick Neill, Esquires, &. &e. 
Avupvuson read an account of the pee beeded 
f that enthusiastic eloquence, and minute ac- 
Sibwith che hatitnef. the ‘aniacls tenanting the 
n of his native land, which characterise all his 
~The paper forms part of the illustrative letter- 
, to accompany his splendid publication of 
work which we hope, ere long, to have 
to us in our critival capacity, when we purpose 


readers by ample extracts. 
i te read frou an nara to the Swan River, 
x, in A severe, but apparently impartial strain, 


the account given in the Quarterly Review of that 


‘Scott’ read a on the Sclavim, or Quails of the 
Bible; and the Sedety « adjourned. . 
reece) 4! socleTY OY ANTIQUARITS. 
Monday Evening, 24th January. 


yy \ Professor Russert in the Chair. 
= 
dmiral Sir David Milne, Sir James Miles 
ees: Drs Carson and Hibbert; Messrs P. 


, Pitcairn, Maidment, Trevelyan, Macdonald, 
Repp, &c. &c. with a number of visitors. 


Saint Amans of Agenin France, and The Right 
Roe — Erasmus’ Miller, Bishop of Zealand, were 
elected Honorary Members of the Society, 

Mr Gregory, secretary, read some remarks upon the two 

heads, to be those of the Emperor Severirs 

Julia, built. into the wall of a house in the 

Netherbow, Edinburgh, with reference to an engraving of 
them which is about to be published by the ae. 

t read a contem ry account of a re- 
can neon Rob Way trons the Duke of 
rom the original in the possession 
, Esq. of hot ty Communicated 

Walter Scott, Baronet, V. P. 

Or ieet, b the Rev. Dr Jamieson, upon the very in- 

‘collection of Anglo-Saxon and other coins exhibit- 
ed at Jast meeting, was then read. ‘These coins were 
found in Inchkenneth, a small island not far from Iona, 
along with a number of others, nearly 100 in all, and some 
silver ornaments. 


- 


iptain Macdonald to the Society. 
-omgiees 4 also ocho Highined MS al Short 
| Obi 1d Families, com- 
e hy ry ecg dean of Lismore ; 
notice, pointing out she Hig us 

document, which is the only one of the kind we 
to the Highlands. 


te of the evening, however, was 
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a very learned essay by Mr Repp, upop the remarkable 
see 4 mentioned in our last notice of the Society's preceed- 
ings. This antique, when we consider the fact of its being 
the first ever discovered with Runic, or indeed with any, 
inscriptions upon it, is one of the most remarkable we have 
had occasion to see for some time, and that quite independ- 
ent of the singular beauty of the workmanship. We regret 
that our space limits us to the following very brief abstract 
of Mr Home's erudite and ingenious essay; but there is 
enough to show that the subject has been handled by an 
individual well qualified for the task. Mr Repp directed 
the attention of the meeting, in the first place, to the Runic 
alphabet ; secondly, to the inscriptions themselves, and the 
language or languages in which the inscriptions appear to 
be written ; thirdly, to the word Dalkr or Dale, which 
occurs in both inscriptions, and is\of importance as settling 
a philological question which has long occupied the north- 
ern literati relative to the true meaning of this word; 
finally, to the proots, ev fucie of the ornament itself, which 
demonstrate its antiquity and that of the inscriptions. 
referring to the alphabet, and comparing the inscriptions 
with it, Mr Repp showed, in the clearest manner, that the 
letters in the inscriptions were genuine Runes. The 
meaning of them is quite distinct, and they do not admit 
of any interpretation but one—and that the most natural 
and obvious we can imagine. _ It is worthy of remark, that 
neither inscription is perfectly correct, according to the 
idiom of either the Anglo-Suxon, or the Norse language, in 
both of which the Runic character was used for inserip- 
tions. The following table will give a more correct idea of 
Mr Repp’s views on this subject : 


lL 2. 

Inscriptions as wn Dolk 
stand, rendered from > Maloritha a Dalk tie} 
the Runic character, Ostridho. 
Incorrect Anglo-) Maloritha ah Dale thisne, Dole 

Saxon, or this, Ostridhe. 
In correct Norse, ) Maléritha 4 Dalk thessan, £ _Délkr 

or Icelandic, or thenuan, Osfvrido, 


In Latin, Maloritha possidet hanc fibulam, Fibula Osfride. 

On the most mature consideration, Mr Repp isof opinion 
that the inscriptions cannot be referred to a later period 
than the 12th century, and may, with more probability, be 
assigned to the 11th. 


_— 
POPULAR LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 


Dr Rein, the Lecturer on Chemistry to the Edin- 
burgh School of Arts, has commenced a course of popu- 
lar Lectures on Chemistry, in the Assembly Rooms, 
George Street. His first lecture comprised a general 
view of the nature, objects, and applications of the science; 
which he illustrated by numerous interesting and beau- 
tiful experiments. His second lecture was devoted to an 
account of the laws and phenomena of chemical attrac. 
tion; and we must do him the justice to say, that his 
explanations of the atomic theory, and some other com- 
plicated doctrines, were admirable for their simplicity 
and clearness. He contrived to divest this fascinating 
science of much of the technicality in which, to a certain 
extent, it is necessarily involved, and rendered its princi- 
ples evident and intelligible to the youngest of his audi- 
tors. We have before had popular lectures on chemistry 
delivered in this city; but the arrangements for the” 
present course appear to us superior to any that we 
have witnessed on any similar occasion. The large As- 
sembly Room has indeed been expressly fitted up for 
these lectures, and is lighted by gas, so that the lecturer 
can darken the room at pleasure, by which means his ex- 
periments are frequently given with a most brilliant and, 
magical effect. We allude especially to the ignition of 
the lime ball, by the oxy-hydrpgen blow-pipe; and we 
may add, that all the experiments he performed were 
executed with dexterity and success. ‘Che rooms, at each 
lecture, were well filled ; and as the course will be conti- 
nued on every sueceeding Saturday until the end of April, 
we recommend it to the attention of those who find pleu- 
sw'e jn the pursuits and recreations of science. 


' ‘FHE LONDON DRAMA, ; 


Regent's Park, London, 
Monday, January 24, 1831. 


_ Tux history of Professor Milman’s tragedy of “ Fazio” 
forms perhaps the strongest evidence that can be adduced 
of the absolute injustice of the present laws of theatrical 
copyright, as well as of that indescribable legal anomaly, 
which permits the theatres to represent any printed play, 
not only without the slightest benefit to its author, but 
absolutely against his wishes and consent. When this 
drama was, many years ago, first presented to Drury- 
Lane and Covent-Garden, it was returned from both, 
with the customary civil circular of refusal, and subse- 
quently published by Murray, when it was immediately 
read, praised, and popular, and at once went through 

everal large editions. More than one review then re- 
commended it to the managers, who, ho still con- 
sistent in their first error, still declined taking their ad- 
vice; until Mr T. Dibdin, the then proprietor of the 

Theatre, brought ‘it out there, reduced to three 
acts—which, by the way, was a real improvement—under 
the title of the “ Italian Wife,” with a Mr Huntley and 
a Miss Taylor as Fazio and Bianca. Being both well 
got up and well acted, the piece had a run of success there, 
sufficient to attract the notice of the Bath managers, who 
then produced it, with the late Mr Conway and Miss 

Somerville, now Mrs Buyn, in the principal characters ; 
and the following season saw it at Covent-Garden, sup- 
ported by Chartes’ Kemble and ‘Miss O'Neill. Thus 
tardily rendered as popular on the stage as it had long 
been in the library, it was next played all over the pro- 
vinces; has been again successfully revived at Covent- 
Garden, with Fanny Kemble. as, the heroine; and, to 
complete the climax, is announced by Elliston, at the 
Surrey, under its old nom de thédtre of “The Italian 
Wife!” Thus then has Mr Milman suffered the mani- 
fest: injustice of all these managers benefiting by the 
representation of a play which they originally refused ; 
but which, by being printed, was legally (or illegally ?) at 
their mercy ; and the profits arising from which he has 
no legal claim to participate. Amongst the other new 
theatrical enactments, it is to be hoped, howeyer, that 
this will receive the Chancellor's serious considera- 
tion, and that what is so palpably equity, will be made law 
as speedily as possible. 

After this very tedious prologue to our notice of Miss 
Kemble’s Bianca, we must be brief in our criticism; 
which is of the less importance, from its being by far the 
| most effective part she has yet attempted, and one which 

has more tended to remove the lingering scepticism, that 
she is not rapidly advancing to the highest rank in her 
profession, than any which has preceded it. The character 
of Bianca is, indeed, the only one of any “ mark or like- 
lihood” in the tragedy ; in her, all its deep and fearful in- 
terest solely centres ; and, as at present represented, J’azio 
and Aldabella become more contemptible than even their 
author has represented them, when played by Warde and 

Mrs Chatterley, and placed in contrast with Miss Kemble. 
No talents could entirely redeem them, but in the present 
instance there was no attempt ; and the crowded audiences 
Which the play has drawn, and the intense and breath- 
less interest which its scenes haye constantly excited, are 
attributable to the heroine only, in which opinion all her 
critics have coincided.—The pantomimes still continuing 
to draw excellent houses, no other novelty has been pro- 
duced at either theatre ; though Covent-Garden promises 
anew opera, to be called “ The Romance of a Day,” on 
Thursday next, and had another new piece read in the 

Green- Room on Friday; and Drury-Lane is to revive 

Colman the elder’s “Jealous Wife,” with a very strong 
cast, to-morrow. Kean, after levying his contributions 
on the public under the pretence of taking leave for ever, 
and a great deal of commonplace nonsense on 

uvco. that interesting occasion, having thought better of it, is 
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to reappear as Richard, at Drury-Lane, on M 
Bist, at fifty guineas per night; and when 
ment is over, will, we doubt not, go through, 
able farce of again taking leave, in emulous,i 
old Charles Incledon, who used to take leave ly. 

The two major of the minors, the Adelphi and the 
Olympic, are both flourishing ; at the former, Mat! is 
to reappear in a most outré novelty, by Buckstone, 
titled, ““ The King of the Alps and the Misanthrope,” 
and at the latter, Madame continues to “ plead guilty to 
the minor offence of uttering notes for her own i 
to applauding crowds every evening. Both theatres are, 
indeed, what an Emerald Islander would call “ fuller than. 
they can hold” nightly. On Saturday next, the Queen's, 
formerly the Tottenham Street, is to be added to the 
number ; and if the manager’s promissory notes are to be 
relied upon, it will not only “ deserve 


<3,” but 
“ command it also.” Peregrine Sencehe. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THIS HOUR IS THINE,- 
By Miss Jewsbury. ete % 
Arm, warrior, arm ; the banner’d host advancing, 
Wait but for thee to form the battle-line— 
Their plumes are dancing, A 
Their chargers prancing, ath 
Arm, warrior, arm ; this hour of fame is thine! 


Sing, maiden, sing ; the vine-clad hills are glowing, 
And peasants bend beneath the fruit divine ; 

The herds are lowing, 

The bright rills flowing, 
Sing, maiden, sing ; this hour of joy is thine! 


Dream, mourner, dream; ‘night-dews the flowers 
steeping ; “* 
The gather’d winds within their tents recline, - 
The earth is sleeping, 
And heaven watch keeping, cage 5 
Dream, mourner, dream ; this hour of peace is thine ! 


The sword for battle, and the song for pleasure, 
And lonely dreams when sleep and fancy twine ; 
But midst the measure 
Beneath the treasure, 
Death, thou art waiting, for all hours are thine! 


ft 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


To live in cities,—and to join 
The loud and busy throng, 

Who press with mad and giddy haste 
In pleasure’s chase along ; 

To yield the soul to fashion's rules, 
Ambition’s varied strife, 

Borne like a leaf upon the stream,— 
Oh! no, this is not life / 


To pass the calm and pleasant hours, 
By wild wood, hill, and grove, 

And find a heaven in solitude, 
With one we deeply love ;— 

To know the wealth of happiness 
That each to each can give, 

And feel no power can sever us,— 
Ah! this it is to ve! 


It is not death, when on the couch 
OF sickness we are laid, 
With all our spirit wasted, 
And the bloom of youth decay’d ; 
To feel the shadow dim our eyes, 
And pant for failing breath ; 
Then break at | 


ength life's feeble chain— 
Oh! no, this is not death ? 7 


ig eye, 
And weep in solitude of heart,— 
» Ah! this it is to die! 


“ Gentavupe. 


a ——— 


GOOD NIGHT. 


Goop night! the silver stars are clear > 
“ On evening’s placid brow,— 

We have been long together, love, 

H - We must part now ! 


Good night !—I never can forget 
* This long bright summer day 
We past among the woods and streams, 
Far, far away ! 


Good night! we have had happy smiles, 
Fond dreams, and wishes true, 
And holier thoughts and communings, © 
And weeping too. ’ 


+ Good night! perchance I ne'er may spend 
“4. so sweet a time, 
Alone with Nature and with thee, 
In my life's prime! 


- Good t ! yet ere we sever, love, 
Take thou this faded flower, 
And lay it next thy heart, against 

Our meeting hour. 


Good night! the silver stars are clear, 
. Thy homeward way to light; 
Remember this long summer day,— 
° Good night! good night ! 
Genrrupr. 


——=_>_>>_—_———— 
_ LAM TOO SAD TO SING TO-NIGHT. 
I ant too sad to sing to-night, 


But, oh! sing thou to me; 
And let thy strain be soft and lew, 
And let my tears flow free ! 


For music never fails to wake 
A thousand memories dear, 
That start to being ‘neath its power, 
- * As stars in twilight clear. 


_ Leannot sing !—for I have sung 
~ On many an eve like this, 
_ When sanset shone on hill and stream 
With golden loveliness ;— 


And one, whose name I may not breathe, 
" _ Sat silent by my side, 
_ Whose soul was mingled with my own, 
In love's least earthly tide. 


And ever as my song arose— 
_ My favourite mournfal lays, © 
"The tears that dimm’d those lustrous eyes 
» Were my best meed of praise. 
Wage 
. Teannot sing !|—for time has brought 
Too er change since then ; 
_ Alias! perchance it is decreed 
I ne’er shall sing again ! 


m but weep !—sing 


GrnraupE. 


' _ ; 
, THERE will shortly appear, dedicated to Thomas Campbell, 

‘The Siege of Constantinople, a poem, in three cantos, by Nichols 

; , 

We are glad to understand that Mr Kennedy’s poem of The | 

edition. ; 


The Anti-Materialist, or a Manual for Youth, by the Rev. R. 
Warner, F.S.A., author of “« Literary Recollections,” is in the press. 

The forthcoming Number of the Quarterly Review will contain 
articles on the following subjects:—The Political 
Southey’s Lives of Uneducated Poets,—Dymond on the Principles 
of Morality,—Origin of the Homeric Poems,—Moore’s Life of 
Byron,~-The Military and Mob of Paris,—Present State of the 
Country. t 

There is preparing for publication, a volume of poems, by William ' 
Danby, Esq. Of Guisborough. 

Ronert Lauper.—We have much pleasure in observing that a 
prize of L.50 has been adjudged by the Common Council of Liver- 
pool to our townsman, Mr Robert Lauder, for his painting of the 
** Bride of Lammermoor,” being the best picture painted expressly — 
for the Liverpool Exhibition. " 

CHIT-CHAT FROM ABERDEEN.—The year 1850 has been, in many 
Tespects, an annus mirabilis to the good town of Aberdeen, Du- + 
ring ‘the year that’s awa,” public works have been earried.on 
with great spirit. Our harbour improvements and new.water works» 
have made rapid progress;—the engine-house at the Bridge of Dee, 
and the handsome granite cistern in Union Place, have been almost » 
completed,—the new Bridge of Don, and the Craiglug Suspension 
Bridge over the Dee, have been opened,—the elegant North Parish 
Chureh in King Street, and the Gothic South Parish Chureh in 
Belmont Street, have been erected,—a wing has been added to . 
Gordon’s Hospital, and an elegant facade and new entrance to the 
East and West Parish Chutches have been commenced in Union 
Street. During the past year, too, the celebrated vocalist Braham, — 
the Rainer Family of Tyrolese Minstrels, the 
sophist, wild Ducrow,” and ‘ the gentle Miss Jarman,” have visited 
us in suecession,—a new Member of Parliament has been elected for 
the Aberdeen and Montrose district of burghs,—day patrol! have 
been established,—and Reformation, North American, and 


the Northern Iris, but these soon vanished. An Aberdeen Magazine . 


of Moore's Life of Byron.—During last week, the Aberdeen press has, 
produced the under-mentioned publications :—Ist, An Examination 
of ‘A Protestant’s” Defence of the Rev. Mr Fraser, and the Doc 
trines of the Church of Rome, with remarks upon the Reformation _ 
Society, and an Appendix, containing the creed of Pope Pius IV., 
by a Member of the Society. 2d, A Discourse ; the sub- 


of St Paul's Chapel. And, 4th, The sixth Number of the Aberdeen 
Independent, or Literary, Political, and Commerelal Repository.— 
f titles : 


in order to show the similarity of views entertained by distinguished 
individuals in the profession, both north and south of the Tweed#’ 
by a Radical Reformer, not of the constitution, but of the Aberdeen 
Medical School And, 2d, An Account of a late Election of # Sure 


sive 


88° 


geon to the Infirmary of Aberdeen, in which satisfactory reasons 


will be given why the candidate, who had the majority of votes at 
one period of the canvass, declined to attempt to operate, and there. 
fore withdrew from the contest; also extracts from certain Lectures 
on Physiology, or Institutes of Medicine, published in London, to 
show tlie exact similarity which exists between them, ‘and Leetures 
on the same subject delivered in Aberdeen; by a sy not of the 
Constitution, but of the Aberdeen Medical School. 

-Cut-Cuat From DuNDEx.—Poor Bass continues to play to mi- 
serable houses.. This, after all, is not to be wondered at, when it is 
considered that he has to contend with three rival establishments, 
(admission from one penny upwards,) which are supported by the 
real patrons of the drama here—the lower orders.—The 25th day of 
January—the natal day of our immortal Burns—has again passed 
over us without any meeting here in commemoration of the event. 
—<A young artist of great promise has arisen amongstus. He is a 
native of Dundee, and was bred to the medical profession. His name 
is Mr William Alexander. His paintings are allowed to be excellent, 
and his likenesses very striking. » : 

Cuir-CHat Faom GLASGow.—We can at least boast of one bril- 
liant evening in Glasgow this seasoh—that of Nicholson's and the 
Stockhausens’ Concert. Our fine Assembly Room was crammed 
with six hundred people, comprising every thing that was lovely and 
fashionable in Glasgow. It was a treat in more ways than one, for 
the performers were each admirable in their own departments. They 
were much pressed to return, but exercised the rare virtue of self- 
denial, although a large sum was guaranteed to them by Mr Alexan- 
der, if they would give a concert in the T heatre.—Henderson, one of 
our best portrait painters, has a collection of Scotch Proverbs in the 
press. He has been’engaged in forming it for many years, and it 
will be unique. 

Theatrical Gossip.—tIt is said that a new Theatre is about to be 
erectetl in London, near Bishopsgate Street, towards which L.20,000 
have'been already subscribed.—The following good story has ap- 
peared in the London papers: ‘* Vesrris’s Lees.—A young fellow 
was charged at Marlborough Street Police-office, some days ago, with 
stealing several plaster casts from the work-shop of Mr Papera, the 
Italian modeller. Among the casts stolen, were the legs of Madame 
Vestris,/a litle above the knee, and including the foot. The Magis- 
trate thought it possible that other artists might have spanned the 
legs of the fairJatly ; but Mr Papera said that it was impossible these 
casts could have been made by ary other artist, because he was the 
only. person to whom Madame Vestris had ever ‘ stood’ to have a cast 
taken of her Jeg; and from that cust he had made one mould or model, 
and only one, and that was always kept with the greatest care under 
lock and key, excepp when required to be used in his model-room, 80 
that no person could possibly obtain access to it except some one in 
his employ; and, as for any attempt at imitation, that was impossible 
todo with success, for so beautiful and perfect was the symmetry of 
the original, that it was from it alone the various natural niceties of 
the complete whole could be acquired, and to perfection formed. (Is 
the reporter a peany-a-line adorer of Madame?) It seems Madame's 
legs were not kept on ordinary sale, like common shop legs—they 
were only cast to order, for amateurs and others, Mr Papera com- 

of the indignity offered:to Madame, by exposing her legs 
indecently in a shop window. '!The legs, Mr Papera explained, not 
only sold dearer than other legs, but more readily, for most of the 
gentlemen ‘who Vought them took toth. The prisoner had been 
already committed, on a former charge; so the Magistrate advised 
thie artist to add the legs to the indictment. Mr Papera was told he 
must produce them in court, and identify them; which he said he 
could easily do.""—Ducrow is doing great things in Liverpool.—Mil- 
man’s tragedy of ‘*.Fazio" is to be produced here next week, with 
Miss Jarman as Bianca. Jones is to take a benefiton Monday, which 
is announced as his last appearance. We are sorry for it. 


Weexcy List or Perrormances. 
Janvany 22—28, 
Wild Oats, & High Life Below Stairs. 
‘The Maid and the Magpic, The Youthful Queen, §Gilderoy. 
Tues. | Der Freischuts, He Lies like Truth, & The Robber's Wife. 
Werp. The Rivals, §& Masaniello 
Tuurs. Rob Roy, & High Life Below Stairs. 
Fn. Guy Mannering, § Gilderoy. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tue Drama, entitled ‘* The Lombard Bride,” lies at the Publish- 
ere’.—The Book of Autographs will be returned in a day or two. 

Several articles with which we have been favoured this week must 
ie over for the consideration of the new dynasty ;—among these are 
the communication from Dr Poole, and various poetical effusions, 
all of which are in safe custody, for, until its improvement becomes 
perceptible, we feel convinced that no change will take place in the 
intrinsic spitit of the Literary Journal, and we trust our numerous 
and valued correspondents will continue to Jeud, as heretofore, a 
helping hand in support of the only weekly literary periodical of 
Scotland, to secure for it, if posaible, a still farther increase of that 
extensive popularity, which, with their aid, it at present enjoys. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, wo Ae? 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


THEATRE-ROYAL. hed 


"THE Public is respectfully informed. that Mr 
JONES'S BENEFIT, and LAST APPEARANCE, is ap 


MONDAY J Sanaa 31, 1831, 
When will be performed O’Keefe’s favourite Comedy of 
WILD OATS, 
OR THE erenniare GENTLEMAN. >) 
Mr Jones, 


Rinaranth Miss posi Se - 5 
Toate wi will be a the Comedy 
THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 
Frc in Three Acts. 
Ogieby by Mr Jones. 
‘Tickets and Places i we! the Box-Office, and of Mr Joxrs, 
No. 59, George Street. - 


No. 32, EAST SIDE ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
GRAND STATUE 5 


OF THE 


IMMORTAL BURNS, 
«« —_—-who walk'd in glory and in jay, 
Behind his plough, upon the mountain side,’ 
Sculptured in stone by Greensurecps, of the Fate hey 
from the ae T painting by the late Mr Peter Tayuor, 
on Exhibition. 
Open from 10 till 4, ac evening, 


Admittanee—Ladies and Gentlemen, 1s. Children, ; ¥ 
Tickets, 5s. not tr: be had of ¢ ConsTABLE and Go. 
at the place of Exhibition. 2 


This day is published, 
in ses oh te ey a 5s. . 
“THOMAS. CAMPBELL, Esq. 
THE SIEGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. - 
A Poem, in Three Cantos. i 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL. e 
Sart, Exper, aud Co., Cornhill, London. 


Just published, = 


Beautifally printed, R44 phe doue up in contend * 
THE DEATH-WAKE, © ra) 
A NECROMAUNT. ia : 


“a 
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«In Three Chimeras. : 
By THOMAS T. STODDART. 
“Is't like thane. omen her?— 


Torib her comeeth omy 


” 


obscure grave.” 
eae 

“« Never, webelieve, since the days of Perey 

ow original and and powerful a aman this Been given tothe 

“ We look upon Mr Stoddart as possessi us ‘of great 

mise. "a-Bdinbengh Literary Journal. bs seni c 
Me Contains a story of wild and origitial interest and pow ee 
mes. 
«* Shepherd. Stoddart has genius. 
« North. He Stoddart has genie Magazine. ‘ 
we 


al A vey! tender, i co carpe nee and | beset peges it mene 
nk, than any nd whi ha appeared nes 
Coleridge, or first wild 1: of = 


the true impress of quvina"cchenereierie 
; fa beautiful minor poems.’ "—Saturday — 
ing Pos 
** The best of the whole last year’s productions.—Mr. np 
full of imagination of the t sort. and can penetrate the 
of human feelings werent "—Atlas. 


“ The passages we quote say more for ———— and p 
nality which Mr Stoddart Ppssesses, t could 
= or commotyplees encomium.”—; c 


, 
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rate mind,’"—Edinburgh yh bro a 
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"Eustah 2 =e cee NG Coasts 
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“LITERARY CRITICISM. | tween son and mother, as Mr Moore seems to believe ; 


et a but doubtless, her alternating leniency and tyranny—now 
Letter . . :, | giving all scope to his antameable disposition,—now irri- 
. a Thee Sour of at ae em tating it by senseless oppression—must have strengthened 
the natural violence of his temper. Lastly, his éducation 
at Harrow and Cambridge produced the same effects as 
(Concluding Notice.) upon all, The dissipation in which’ young men’of his 
We have on. two: former occasions laid. before our | rank generally indulge at the latter place, is in’ aoe 
‘readers. eopious extracts from this interesting volume; { every instance but the “ mere outbreak of a 
. aware that portions of the work itself must | mind.” It brushes off the first ingenuous ck Bae f youtli, 
a far higher interest than any remarks we could | which, sooner or later, must go, in our rubbing’ through 
. But we have now, in the discharge of our duty | the world ; but it rarely overthrows a mind which has . 
to undertake a far more difficult task—to | originally Teen well disciplined. Then, again,’ ice 


array. 1831. 


our opinion of the great Poet who forms the sub- | of tuition pursued at English schools’ and unive 
eee We assume our pen with reluc- | although lamentably deficient in regard ‘to évery't 
although proposing nothing higher than to sketch, | that fits man for the real business of life, cherishes, nevér- 
in «conversational style, a slight outline of the conclu- | theless, by its, almost exclusive deyotion ‘to’ the two 
Bie eore we oare wyred at respectiug him, while perusing | literatures most.redolent of “ generosity and self-deyotion,” 
the noblest ‘sentiments. The young man, ‘too, ' by’ hu- 
rightly to appreciate Lord Byron's cha-. | ving his attention fixed upon ‘the glory. of the states- 
ie found materially to facilitate the forma- | man, the orator, and the patriot, longs to display hiniself 
“correct judgment, if we take a review of his | in similar characters in his own country,’ ‘There may 
te as: Sa kd at different periods of his life, thus | be something exclusive—narrow in his’ sympathies, ‘but 
“gy omer of the details, before we look at | they are honourable as far they go: “the world shust 
> The periods to which we allude are,—that | make or mar him.”” aL 
L from t the day of his birth till the time that We now turn to the chatacter :upon which these -cir- 
ny t abroad—that which intervened between the | cumstances had to. work, and to which they gave occasion 
d-date and his separation from Lady Byron of “display. The most striking features of Lord Byron’s 
ence in. Switzerland—his residence at Venice | character were excessive irritability and stubborn ‘endu- 
n the time of his connexion with the Guic- | rance. Equal in strength, although, of course, less 'per- 
pgeapaby ceptible to, common observers, was ‘his’ susceptibility of 
__ At is necessary, on reverting to the first period of his | attachment... His passion for the ‘sex’ early ‘displayed 
life, that,we pay particular attention to the circumstances | itself, and by the desire it necessarily awakened of stand- 
under which it-was spent; both because they had mate- ing well in their eyes, tormented him between the con- 
rial influence in forming his character, and because the | sciousness of general beauty and of one blemish. ~ His 
manner in which he bore them is the only indication we | intellect was vigorous—his desire of information strong } 
of his natural tendencies. He was elevated at be then it must be such knowledge as his own inélina- 
k am age into the peerage, to admit any feelings of ns prompted him to seek : he made an indifferent figure 
‘the commoner to gain strength within him, but late | im the matter of set tasks. His, mind, ‘too, was rather 
to. let him feel. more decidedly than those who | powerful than acute. Joined to a vigorous mind, was 
born into it, the difference between the two | its never-failing concomitant in youth, an indeterminate 
own and his mother’s straitened circum- | longing after distinction—it might be as a poet, a to. 
to the cold neglect of their connexions, left | man, or merely as a gymnast—or one or all. 
; d the whole of this portion of life, during The character which such circumstances formed out 
i waa not at school or the university, among the | of such predispositions, at the close of the first period, 
- This had a twofold influence upon his | may easily be traced. It was that of a young'man pos- 
a the ‘first place, it showed how much defer- | sessed of much but ill-digested information. ‘The senti- 
mee bis it 2 obtained for him, while at the same time | ment of poetry had awakened within him, and his ear 
oi eae tps that he was scarcely recognised by his | for versification was pretty well formed; but’ imagina- 
n class exaggerating his notions of the dis- | tion could as yet only be descried by the friendly obser- 
| rendering him more jealous of any encroach- | ver, like summer lightning on the verge of the far-horizon/ 
privileges. In the next place, the stricter | His disposition, headlong and unbending, and, although 
af morlity among. the middle ‘classes, and | not insensible to generosity, difficult to convict of error, 
d festivities, preserved the tone of | had involved him in disputes, to which the 3) of his 
ay and pare, than if he had been early | character had lent an appearance of ferocity, which the 
to the gay world. N Nor must the wayward tem- | cause scarcely warranted. His heart was warm ;' bat 
his | pavers pe evnltipd aznong the circamstances | the neglect of those connexions who stood ‘aloof, the 
eon ultimately to make him what he was, | sycophancy and coming readiness of most of those who 
_ Childbo i 0 clastic, too forgetful, to retain such deep | sought his acquaintance, had made him feel alone*in the! 
ms,” fr the strange scenes which passed i | world, and thrown an unnatural degree of coldriess” ‘into’ 


f 


moana 
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his language and manners. His moral conduct—usi 
the phrase in its English sense—was not worse 

that of most young men of his rank and time of 
There was a purity in the inmost recesses of his mind— 
more, however, the prompting of his natural disposition, 
confirmed by habitual deference to the feelings of that 
society in which he had most moved, than the child of 
principle and conviction. 

Seeking to lay a firm foundation, we have been obliged 
to expand this portion of our sketch to what the reader 
may think an undue length. The succeeding periods 
shall be treated with more. brevity. 

On going abroad, Lord Byron found himself exposed 
to temptations from a certain class of the other sex, more 
dangerous to a mind like his than those which he had to 
encounter in this country,—with more appearance of 
sentiment, and more skilfully-concealed selfishness. 
Wandering in the regions of the East gave a peculiar 
stamp to the power of imagination, which was now fairly 
awakened ; but which in him, as in all young poets, was 
long of ripening to that maturity which finds pleasure in 
the contemplation of the poetical for itself. In its first 
stage, it rather awakens the desire to enact what it ad- 
mires in person, than to comprehend and reproduce it as 
a work of art. In Lord Byron, at this period, we find 
a restless desire to encounter danger merely as an excite- 
ment, an affectation of something outré in his dress and 
modes of life, a morbid brooding over his own feelings, 
and a perverse delight in picturing himself and his cir- 
cumstances, as worse, and more desolate, than they really 
were. On returning to this country, his mind was de- 
pressed on one hand by his failure asa public speaker, and 
elevated on the other by the rapid growth of his poetical 
fame. The latter event, together with the round of adu- 
lation and dissipation into which it led him, fairly car- 
ried him (to use a homely phrase) “ off his feet.” This 
was no difficult task with one upon whom had been be- 
stowed 


* So much of earth, so much of heaven, 
And such impetaous blood ;” 


whose goodness, too, was the child of impulse, not of re- 
flection. The intervals of his intoxication were filled up 
with annoyances paltry in themselves, but gigantic from 
their number and continual recurrence. To save him 
from the withering effects of a perpetual revel, and from 
the pain of embarrassed circumstances, Mr Moore kindly, 
but injudiciously, pressed his marriage with Miss Mil- 
bank. Esteeming, but not loving the lady, his lordship 
unfortunately yielded. He did not foresee that two spirits, 
the one cold and reflective, the other fierce and rapid, 
must quarrel if brought into constant proximity ; and 
that the quarrel, as both were alike stubborn and relent. 
less, must be deadly. Both were to blame, but her lady- 
ship most, for she added hypocrisy to forgetfulness of the 
oath she had sworn to bear with her mate’s infirmities, 
and in good or in ill to swerve not from his side. 

+ Our remarks on this portion of his lordship’s life need 
not be long. During its lapse, the determination of his 
character certainly received a false bias. His aberrations, 
however, were little more than the unavoidable mistakes 
made by every man, when let loose to grope his way into 
the busy world. He had forgotten himself, but his bad 
habitudes were not confirmed. The disagreeables with 
which he had to contend were those which we must all 
make up our mind to at the first outset of our struggle 
for fortune. They might easily have been conquered ; 
and their shadows would have passed away from his 
brow, ‘The burst of popular indignation, elicited by his 
quarrel with Lady Byron, would have died away. His 
misconduct would have been forgotten, if not forgiven, 
and his future life might have amply atoned. But one 
step had been taken, which, although it could not yet 
show its workings upon his character, had stamped his 
future fate. With dispositions which rendered a female 
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companion indispensable to his happiness, he was 
loose upon the world, debarred from src 
individual with whom alone, of all the sex, he coul 
without dishonour fo her, and moral déstruction to 
self,— 


“ The clankless chain had bound him.” 


The brief period of his residence in Switzerland is 
only remarkable as it favoured the developement of his 
poetical powers. His intimacy with Shelley awoke a 
faculty within him which had hitherto been all but 
dormant—pure intellectual imagination. His earlier 
works evince all the poetry of sentiment and passion, but 
the glimpses of real imagination are comparatively rare. 
It is in the third and fourth canto of Childe Harold that 
we first recognise his imaginative powers in their full 
force and mastery. Not one atom of reliance is there 
upon foreign costume, or sentimental free-booters, Gr 
whining lovers. He grapples with the first elements of 
nature, with the achievements of human genius in em- 
pire, art, and learning ; and he moulds his incongruous — 
materials, with a giant's strength, into one glowing 
whole. The mood of mind in which he was at the time 
was favourable to the developement of a new power. 
Every passion of his nature was in a state of excitement. 
The colossal character of the scenery around him, its 
constant interchange of fairy beauty and tempest, 
well calculated to work upon such a temperament. “Bat : 
it was the interchangeof thought with the most ethereal — 
of imaginative poets,—the most subtle of iri 
sophists, that finally struck the rock, worn almost 
yielding, and bade the waters gush out. Manfred is the 
fairest specimen of his powers at this period. Tt indi- 
cates an immense stride into the realm of poesy. He Has — 
raised himself above romance, and attained to the higher 
order of mysticism. He has soared above mere sense; ~ 
and although yet surrounded by mists and fogs, he is 
rising to the clear region of mind. 

The period of his life which Byron spent at Venice, 
is, we know, one upon which his best friends are averse to 
dwell. We do not entirely coincide with them, ye 
feel as much disgust as they do at the gross < 
into which he there plunged. We feel perhaps more 
distaste than they do at the vulgar slang in which he 
frequently chose at this time to express himself. Most 
of all are we pained at the perversity with which he 
thought proper to run a tilt against all the finer affections 
which link society together. But we are less distressed 
at all these evils, because the too brief after-period of his 
life shows that they were transient stains; and in the 
case of Byron, who had scarcely one friendly and at the 
same time judicious enough to understand him—from 
whom the world chose to stand aloof in childish terror— 
and who was thus left without “a guide, philosopher, or 
friend"—we regard them but as the outbreak of a disease 
which lurks in all such minds, and if not gradually ex- 
tracted by skilful hands, will work itself out under some 
loathsome form. 

Our meaning in this may be briefly explained. Youth 
has an undefined anticipation of, and sympathy with, 
whatever is great and good in human nature, It feels & 
yearning to assimilate itself to what it admires. But our 
vague instincts, our passions, are awake"long before the 
clear dawn of reason; and not only do they impel us te 
action under delusive appearances, but they bear us up, 
floating in an atmosphere of delightful but confused 
anticipations—a world of gay dreams. This is the 
state of mind to which the term romantic is Leen 
applied. The person susceptible of it is worthy ot 
love, but he cannot be relied upon. No man is vir 
tuous—that is, no man is trustworthy — who is gen- 
tle, and kind, and good, merely from impulse. Such 
dispositions deservedly conciliate affection, but admira- 
tion and confidence are only for those who contre! and 
direct them by reason and principle. We have seen 
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y that the mind of Byron was richly gifted by na- 

But hitherto he had been living in a world of his 

prizing his own imaginations, without enquiring 

relation his high thoughts bore to the world around 

Tt was time that he should awake to the realities 

life. The way in which he was destined to be roused 

was a trying one. He was to be taught to feel how 

: the loftiest aspirations, if undirected by a firmer 

and enduring principle, subside into the most de~ 

grading ind He was to be abandoned to a 

_ course of life which, while it lowered him in his own 
eyes, whetted the tongues of his enemies against him. 

; It must be a noble soul which stands a trial like this 

—the heat of a sevenfold furnace, which only the pure 


_ gold can endure. A man in whom sentiment and ima- 


_Sination were weak, and intellect narrow, must have 
_ sank beneath the proof. His heart would have been 
_ seared and dried up. If his constitution survived the 
_ shock, he would have remained an idle, selfish jester for 


Not so with Byron. When he awoke from his 


quently, and occasionally bitterly. But the appreciation 
‘of Kindliness and of the beautiful, the soaring imagina- 
_ tion, and the searching intellect, were indestructible with- 
him. The first thrill of young emotion, it is true, 
_ had died away for ever ; he could no longer feel as once 
phe had felt. But we do not look in the full-grown oak 
4 the rich juiciness of the sapling: it is the tough, ma- 
' ragged form, speaking of victories over the winter 
Storms of a century, that we admire, Tt is grandeur we 
for, not beauty. a 
We have arrived at the. last period of our retrospect. 
was recovering from his Venetian intoxication, 
he met with the Countess Guiccioli, who threw 
into his arms. It must be evident to 
who has read Mr Moore’s notices with atten- 
in this liaison there was no very strong attach- 
on his lordship’s side. It seems to have been more 
an unwillingness to pain, by rejecting, so lovely, so gentle, 
- and so devoted a creature. He could appreciate this 
J attachment, and return it too ; but he could not overlook 
that something higher than love was necessary to satisfy 
his" mind; and was cool enough to keep in 
view danger which the romantic girl was rushing 
re and to remind her of it. The wish, too, which 


7 wish to take an active and commanding part in the busi- 
‘hurd of men, was now gaining the ascendency over him, 

and the aspect of the times promised him full employ- 
Daring the whole time of his residence with the 
J Guiccioli, however agreeable her company 


i 


be asa resource during his idle hours, his mind 
almost incessantly engaged in planning how to 
effectively in the contest between “ kings and 
" Italy, South America, Greece—all of them 
in turn contemplated as the theatres of his future 
We haye met with nothing more striking, than 
view which his diaries show him to have 
characters of those around bim, conjoined as 

’ his unshrinking attachment to the cause he 
adopted. This cause he forwarded by every means 
A wer, wherever it seemed to be making exertions. 
; , When Greece arose, he did not write books 
ie heroism of its sons—or dabble in its stocks—or 

; ten to its. aid; he transported him- 
; self, body and fortune, to the spot, and offered up his life 
: ie 


Heth hy 


e 


FE 


ghee this practical hold which he had taken 
: of the world and its concerns interfere with his poetical 
, Powers. On the contrary, most of the poems which he 
, composed during this period, evince, along with a more 
‘i severe taste, equal delicacy in their beautiful, equal daring 
i ‘tn their loftier passages, We need only instance Heaven 
i and Earth, and Cain. His wit, too, to which he now 


allowed free scope, so far from interfering with his poetry, 
we regard rather as a proof that his mind was now ma- 
ture and firmly knit. The manner in which he could: 
afford to dally with himself and his subject, shows that 
his mind had lost every tinge of that morbid sentimental- 
ism which it had at one period contracted. 

We have now gone over the leading features of Lord 
Byron's life seriatim, and it appears to us that we have 
succeeded in establishing, not his’freedom from crime, 
but the general and indestructible goodness of his charac- 
ter. His genius has never been questioned by any person 
worthy of an answer. He was irrascible and haughty ; 
but he was also ingenuous, benevolent, and just. His 
power of discriminating character has seldom been equal- 
led. The business talents which he displayed during the 
latest period of his life were of a commanding order. The 
few friends to whom he was attached he loved with ar- 
dour, and to the last. His wit, if not so fine as Moore’s, 
was powerful and manly ; his perception of the beautiful 
was intense and delicate. In passionate sublimity, no 
poet of the day has come near him, His works can never 
die; and it is time that his vexed spirit were no longer 
troubled with controversies about himself, Let us keep 
in remembrance the inscription he wished to have on his 


own tomb ; 
* Implora pace.” 


Journal of a Nobleman: comprising an Account of his 
Travels, and a Narrative of his Residence at Veena 
during the Congress. In two volumes. Post 8voi 
Pp. 368, 390. London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 


Wueruer these volumes be indeed the production of a 
nobleman, is to us a matter of the most perfect indiffer- 
ence. The work is one which deserves to be read for 
amusement ; but it is not likely that any one will pin 
his faith in matters of historical detail to an anonymous 
author, even though he lay claim to a title. The noble 
author starts from Moscow, passes through part of Poland 
and the Ukraine to Odessa; thence to Constantinople ; 
and finally through Moldavia and Hungary to, Vienna, 
The most interesting part of his narrative at the present 
moment is that which relates to Poland. For the truth 
of his anecdotes of course we cannot vouch, but his gene- 
ral remarks evince a person well acquainted with his 
subject. The following passage is extremely character. 
istic of the Polish nobles : 

* An incident occurred to me on the morning after my 
return to Toulchin, which might be referred to as illustra 
ting the extreme contempt with which money matters are 
frequently treated in the houses of the nobility in Poland. 
I say the nobility, because the whole wealth of the country 
is confined to that class; and whenever it ha to be 

uired elsewhere, its is soon admi to a pars 
ticipation of aristocratic privileges. While I were me | 
the great court of the a t came up to me, 
complained that for three days he had been endeavouring to 
revail upon some one to take charge, for the countess, of a 
fee he was holding in his hand, veer Sort gold ducats, 
without being able to succeed. I took and car- 
ried it to the countess, who seemed much amused with the 
account I gave her of the man’s fears lest he should never 
have got rid of his burden, and his apparent thankfulness 
in meeting with some one at last, who was willing torelieve 
him of it. 

“ On that same day there was a young man at dinner, 
seated at the lower extremity of the table, of whom no one 
took the least notice, and who hardly ventured to raise his 

on his neighbours. I enq of the countess who 
this seemingly modest person was: she informed me he was 
the son of a former agent of her husband's estates, adding, 
«IT cannot help admitting such le occasionally at my 
table, as I do not wish it to be said that pride is the 
defects of my nature.’ Count Wimitzi, who had h my 
question and the answer given to it, added, that the stran, 
in question was about to proceed on his travels abroad 
the completion of his education, and that his father had 
made him an allowance of 150,000 florins a-year for his 


92 
_ travelling ‘In that case,’ I observed to the coun- 
tess, ‘if it be thought a spirit of humility that you admit 


h poor devils at your table, I suppose those who are 
pretny og worthy of that honour are entitled to dishes 
of melted gold.’” 


What follows may serve in some measure to fill up the 
outline: 

«ip! t number of the Polish nobility come to Kioff 
with their families for mere amusement, so that the place 
presents perhaps one of the most animated and bustling 
scenes that can be met with in =| part of Europe. Din- 
ners, concerts, balls, and fetes of all kinds every day succeed 
to the transactions of business; and at night, perhaps more 
money is won and lost at play than by any of the regular 

ns entered into in the morning. I have been assured 
that many Polish noblemen, of moderate fortunes, spend 
eleven months of the year on their estates in the strictest 
economy, that they may lay by a sufficient portion of their 
incomes to pass in splendour and extravagance the month 
of January at the contracts of Kioff. It may be easily 
imagined that rogues and sharpers are to be met with there 
in great numbers, and from all parts of the world ; and it 
is calculated that they ar contrive to come off with 
aconsiderable booty. e passion of many of the Polish 
nobility for play blinds them to such a degree, that they 
are totally unmindfal as to the character of the persons 
they associate with for the purposes of gambling, and, as 
must necessarily happen, they generally pay dearly for their 
want of precaution.” " 


An important portion of the population of this fair 
and unhappy country are the Jews. More’ numerous 
than in any other part of Europe, and equally oppressed, 
they have been degraded, until they have become a moral 
poison, lurking in every vein of the state: 

“Tn this part of Poland, the Jews are extremely nume- 
rous, though it would be difficult to say what greater at- 
traction they findZhere than in any other part of the em- 

ire. Their mode of living is as distinct in Poland, as it 
is in every —— they inhabit. They take no part in 

icultural pursuits, nor are they to be found residing 
ba but in towns and populous villages. The streets 
of Rougin. were filled with them when we entered that 
lace, and crowds of them followed our carriage, and sur- 


réunded us when we got out of it, clamorously offering | 


their services as factors, as they call in this country those 
whose avocations correspond with the duties of a valet de 
place in France. 

“ The Jews in Poland begin to read the Old Testament 
at the age of nine; at ten they read the Jewish law; at 
thirteen the commandments, and at fifteen the Talmud ; 
at eighteen they marry; and at twenty they study trade, 
and every means whereby money is to be acquired. Their 
clothes are always made of plain stuff, aud they practise 
ablations every morning. They do not eat the flesh of any 
animal which ruminates. ‘Their law prescribes, that, on 
the Sabbath day, they sball neither light nor extinguish a 
fire, neither must they speak of business, handle any pre- 
cious metals, or even bathe. A strict adberence to all t 
yous is necessarily productive of great inconvenience to 
travellers, as, in the minor towns of Poland, the trachtirs, 
or houses of entertainment and accommodation, are all, 
without exception, kept by Jews, and no lodging is to be 
obtained among Christians. The vexatious of all kinds to 
which the Jews are subject in this country appear to me in 
various ways impolitic, besides being wantonly oppressive. 
Much might be gained, if, instead of their being kept under 
a of humiliation, a policy were adopted whereby 
their faculties were directed to the public good. In a 
country where they form so large a portion of the popu- 
lation, this could not fail being productive of general 
utility. Their peculiar aptitude for arts and manufactures 
would render their industry highly useful to the commu- 
nity. <A great number of agricultural hands would be 
acquired, and the landowner, as well as the state, would 
derive considerable benefit from their co-operation in 
matters of husbandry. Thus, instead of being, as they 
are, a jes of leeches on their Christian fellow-snb- 
a and an unavailable and useless portion of the sab- 
jects of the state, they would ease the former of public 

ens, and increase the income of the latter. It is true 
that great difficulty would be encountered, in the early part 
of the attempt, to induce them to change their mode of 
living, Their education and their habits have given them 
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an aversion for pursuits, which would 
easily They do not wish to adopt any 
sion but of trade; and as their ruling passion. 
avidity they think that it is more easily | 


fer money, 
fied by the cxertios of thelr skill in 
bours in matters of traffic, than by honest industry. 


them from each other, and weaken: 
which is peculiar to their race. But all 
would be removed by the i 
ment. Meanwhile, I do not see why they 
compelled to twat ann aoe ake — : 
might gain support, the children tup 

useful ae rh space) themselves abandon a life of sloth and 
idleness, so extremely detrimental to the proper balance of 
social order.” 


The sturdy peasantry of the Ukraine are more pleasing 
objects of contemplation, and their character augurs more 
favourably of their nation’s fature fate : 

“ The Dnieper, from Kioff to the cataracts, divides the 
Polish from the Russian Ukrania. The ‘y here 
are in a more flourishing condition than in Tittle Russia, 
This is owing to their industry, as much as to the gr 
Lae peur 9) of the ont heir ha 9 aid 
and commodious, and gen surroun ) 
orchards, the trees of which che it excellent ia 
cattle are among the finest in Europe. Their ’ 
are sometimes exposed to the voracity of locusts, 
come in swarms, and, in the course of a few hours, 
pletely destroy every, thing they alight upon ; but wh 
they give indications of their appre large fires of « 
dung are lighted near_the corn-tields, the smoke of 
not only prevents their approach, but also su’ 
if they happen to come within its reach. = 

“The Unranian peasants are ren ee 1 
of theaxe. Not only do they employ itin ° 
their houses, their boats, their carriages, and their househald 
furniture, but also in carving a variety of small c 
as little boxes, spoons, and other kitchen utensils. . 
chased a very handsome snuff-box from one of them, 
had been cut with a hatchet, commonly used for 
timber. In the province of Masovia, they are still 
exercised in the art of rendering the axe universally avai 
able. I have been assured by several persons, whose’ 
mony I ae not poe bg they pt themselves see 
peasants, who wore their hair long, go place themselves 
against the trunks of trees, raising their hair as much 
their heads as it would reach, while others would take aim 
} at a certain distance, and fling their hatchets with so 
| dexterity, as to cut the hair in two parts, and be a 
deep into the trunk of the tree! Similar feats beat William 
Tell’s hollow. ‘They are not, however, the only kind by 
which dexterity was practised in Poland, at the risk of a 
tragic end. In former times, it was customary, in the 
chateaux of the nobility, after banquets given on occa- 
sions, for the host to show his guests his skill a 
pistol, by making the heel of the shoe on his wife's foot 
target! “I could hardly convince myself that ae 
classes among the Poles, who have always consid: de- 
votedness to the fair sex the glory of ours, should have suf- 
fered a practice, so directly at variance with every feeling 
of common humanity, to prevail among them—those men, 
whose notions of gallantry, in the present day, are apt to 
carry them to so extravagant enthusiasm, that I haye seen 
them at table take the shoe off the foot of the mistress of 
the house, drink wine out of it, and pass it round !” 


Whether the conversation we are about to lay before 
the reader ever took place we care not, knowing the faets 
stated in it to be materially correct : 


“ The conyersation turned chiefly on the constitutian 
which it was in contemplation to give to the Poles, amd of 
which M. Novossilsoff was one of the framers. ‘ The Polish 
nation,’ said the Russian statesman, ‘ had too relied on 
the promises ofa man, to whom, after all, their 
wasa spatter of papers inal epee rt Teele 
excusable enough,’ answered the nee Ligne; * 
are no sacrifices for which nations do not easily console 
selves when they are called for by the abe + of 
achievement.’—‘ Generally speaking,” replied M. 
silsoff, ‘this would be perfectly justifiable ; but the 

| ever carrying back their thoughts to the brilliant times 
{ their history, and they want their country to reassume 


not be 


} 


ae 


i 


attitude of i lence it enjoyed under the Batoris, | 
Me ae the ‘is, without one moment think- 
‘the immense changes the political condition of 
has since then undergone, and their peculiar geo- 
position, which makes it impossible that they 
stand again on the same footing as formerly. Poland 
linked to us, and must be content with the fate 
idably reserved for her political existencé. 
wed her to become completely independent, 
make an Asiatic nation of us, and we are not 
recede.’—‘ Burke has said,’ observed the Prince, 
partition of Poland would be paid dearly for by 
he might have added, that such might be the 
her defenders also; for Napoleon’s interference 
concerns has in no small degree contributed to the 
his crown. I hope a better fate will be reserved for 
Emperor Alexander; but all. must depend upon the 
be sy of suitable measures, and their security on a firm 
A e who are proud of themselves may suffer 
themselves to be conquered, but will not bear to be hamili- 
The force of arms may achieve their conquest ; but 
only through a generous and just policy that they may 
hly subjugated.’—* You need not apprehend an 
my dear Prince, of which the Poles will 
reason to complain at our hands. If you read 
pt, the margin of which is fall of notes, writ- 
Emperor Alexander’s own hand, you will find 
our desire to meet the wishes of the Polish 
This is the constitution intended for them. It 
enable you to judge whether the lofty sentiments which 
from the heart should not be taken as the guarantees 
monarch’s good intentions. The institutions of 
hereby fixed upona solid foundation, will be- 
means by which the peace of Europe may be ever 
’—* If the bases of the edifice are proportioned to 


Aas erg of comparative solidity, they will, no doubt, 
3 butif not, you have to fear the ven- 
of men who are driven to desperate means. I wish 
ebay time to read the Memoirs of Poland, which I wrote 
1788. You may, perhaps, think, that what was written 
so long back, is not exactly applicable to the present period. 
; you would meet with much useful informa- 
tion in that work, and a great deal of coincidence between 
your thoughts and mine on some material points.’” 
_ This passage will place to the mind of every reflecting 
der the present contest between the Poles and Rus- 
} in its true light. The question at issue is, whether 
e f nation shall be governed with a view to their 
‘own advantage, or to that of another country. It is the’ 
question of national independence, the only guarantee for 
as that is for personal freedom, Nicholas may 
a , kind man ; he may have lightened the burdens 
of the peasantry and burghers; but he can claim no 
right to rule Poland, in accordance with any theory of 
beam ever promulgated. The social arrangements 
t country may—do—imperatively demand improve- 
ment; but that can only be effected by the people itself. 
Nations, no more than men, can be watched and whipped 
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The Persian Adventurer ; being the Sequel of the Kuz- 
zl By J. B. Frazer, Esq. In three volumes. 
_ Lendon. Colburn and Bentley. 


"Tue author of the Kuzzilbash is no novelist, in the legi- 
timate sense of the word. Fielding gives us the true 
_ notion of a novel, when he calls it a prose epic. It ought 
to be a story complete in itself, interesting from its skil- 
ful complexity, and happy unravelling. This is the 

form; the substance ought to be, well-developed character 
4 - of the human mind, unfolding its hidden re- 
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at the same time that it forms itself; and the 
rolvement of this character ought to be made subser- 
to the incidents—the soil, indeed, out of which they 
Many of our best novels, it must be confessed, 
in the article of plot—none of them in that 
er. They may be imperfect in form, but their 
‘always good. But try the Kuzzilbash, and 
ore the sequel to that work, now under our review, 
will be found lamentably deficient. 
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The interest excited by the Kuzzilbash is owing en- 
tirely to the spirited character of the narrative, the novel 
scenery to which we are introduced, and the startling na- 
tureof his adventures, Story thereisnone. The different 
adventures of the hero might be inverted in the order of 
time, without any shock being given to probability, in so 
far as they are subservient to the winding-up of thestory, 
or the display of his maturing character. They have no 
natural connexion or dependence. The Kuzzilbash, ex- 
cept that he takes care to tell us that he has grown wiser 
and sedater, is the same person from first to last. Shireen 
Selim, all thedramatis persone, are as satisfactorily known 
to us the first time we meet them, as when we close the 
last volume. There are affecting incidents, hair-breadth 
escapes, and gorgeous description, but there is a want of 
any vital pervading interest to give unity tothe whole. 

All this holds true of the Kuzzilbash—the Persian 
Adventurer is a more decided failure. It is simply a repe- 
tition of the former tale, more languidly told. The hero is, 
asin the former part of the work, thrown into situations 
from which nothing but a miracle can rescue him, and 
this trick has been repeated, till, from having become in- 
credible, it fails to move us. There is a sameness, too, in 
the continually recurring scenes of battle and bloodshed. 
Two or three accounts of skirmishes may do, but six long 
volumes full of nothing else satiate. There are a great 
many passages in the three volumes now before us, which 
show that Mr Frazer knew what ought to be done, but 
in no one instance has he done it. He indicates fine 
things instead of executing them. 

One of his most successful efforts is 


THE DEATH OF AN AFPGHAUN CHIEF. 


“ The chief himself, wounded in body and broken in 
spirit, was brought before me as commander of the ge fom 
the humble organ of his majesty’s pleasure. Well did he 
know that for him there was no mercy. When I reminded 
him of his crimes, upbraided him with his mad obsti 


nac: 
| and declared his doom, the pale gloomy countenance of the 
| Affghaun lighted up with a gleam of indignant fire: ‘What 


I have done, is done,’ said he. ‘I have lived your master’s 
for, and his foe I will die. What good cause has he given 
me to love him?’ demanded he, throwing a darkening glance 
on the ruin around him ; the energy of this mind rose supe- 
rior to his situation, and I began to be meved with admi- 


| ration of his constancy, and compassion for his fate, when 


the Saafee at that moment stept forward like a messen: 
of evil: ‘Tyrant!’ said he, in a hoarse unnatural ee, 
‘the day of reckoning is come at last. Remember Ibrahim 
Mullich ! Such as tke house of Ibrahim was rendered by 
the arm of Waled Abbas, such is the house of Waled Abbas 
this day, smitten through the might of the Omnipotent, by 
the hand of his servant Polundeh! My lord, the murderer 
of my father stands before me! I demand the price of blood 
—I claim this man as my due—the reward of my promised 
aid.’ 

« In amoment the proud flush left the cheek of the Meer, 
as he heard the address of Poyundeb. His eye quailed be- 
neath the withering frown of the young Saafee. But his 
hardihood at length revived, and he returned his haughty 
gaze with equal. scorn. ‘Thy aid, thou coward traitor! 
and darest thou boast that to thee the Affghaun power owes 
this last blow? Base fool! treacherous worm! thou art 
beneath my curses. Had Allah not seen fitting to pour out 
his wrath upon this people, where then had been thy pitiful 
revenge? Chief of the troops of Nadir! I am thy prisoner, 
and as such I claim to be conducted to the foot of that throne 
of which thou art the servant.” 

“«¢ Prisoner,’ replied I, ‘the orders of my master are 
these: That wheresoever Waled Abbas may be taken, on 
that spot shall he meet his doom. The youth before thee 
claims the price of blood. He hath, moreover, named that 
just revenge as the only reward of his services; and m 
word is passed that into his hand thou shalt be delivered. 
Such is our sacred law, the injunctions of our holy faith ; 
and far be it from Ismael to break his oath, or contravene 
these venerable mandates, even had his prisoner merited 
another fate. Young Saafee, behold thy victim! Take and 
deal with him as it seemeth good to thee. But his head 
must be laid at the foot of the king of kings, in proof that 
his behests haye been obeyed.’ 


. 
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«Holy Prophet! is this thy justice ?’ exclaimed the un- 
F fortunate Meer, who, fearless of death itself, was yet ap- 

palled at the thought of being thus tamely delivered into 
the hands of one, who conscience told him had too much 
cause to be his mortal foe. ‘ Can a warrior, and a bold one, 
denounce a doom like this upon a brave man, who has only 
‘asserted his own freedom, and repelled the enemies of his 
country, with all his might ? Once more I appeal to thy 
honour as a soldier ;—see, I am ready !—let me but die by 
the stroke of the scimitar, as a soldier should meet his death. 
I seek not to live. Why should I? _My family and my 
tribe are gone—destroyed—cut off. What have I left to 
live for? But let me not fall, bound, by the horrid knife of 


assassin.’ 


y 

« The poi t energy of his appeal penetrated my very 
soul. I [ekchetthe vente Santer; but the expression of 
his countenance was dark and impenetrable. Still I hesi- 
tated: he saw the workings of my soul, and doubtless 
dreaded the consequences, ‘My lord,’ said he, ‘1 claim 
your promise. The blood of my father and my brothers, 
the spirits of my kindred, cry out from their graves upon 
their kinsman. My soul has no * I saw that all 
‘was vain, and contended no farther. May Allah be my 
help !'as i strove to domy duty, as I acted according to my 
belief of what that duty was ; but the pale and noble coun- 
tenance of the Affghaun chief as he stood helpless before me 
—his to now mute—but his deep-set eyes fixed upon 
mine with a stern upbraiding look,—that look I never can 
forget. Long after did it haunt my imagination with a 
force, which, though my conscience Yenied, my heart was 
forced to acknowledge. 

*« But the worst was spared both to himself and me. 
The interview I have described took in a court of the 
Meer’s own dwelling, in front of the building which had 
been his own dewankhaneh. Of this court, one side was 
formed by the external wall of the fort, which, rising to a 
considerable height above the giddy precipice, terminated in 
a terrace and parapet, accessible from the court by a flight 
of steps. The whole of this little court, which had been 
laid out with some attention to comfort and neatness, was 
now thickly strewed with ghastly mangled bodies, and the 
buildings were smeared with blood, and blackened with 
smoke. In one corner of this scene of carnage a horse cloth 
had been hastily spread for me, and upon it I was seated 
when the prisoner was brought before me. Sickening with 
an indescribable feeling of emotion at theconyiction of what 
was about to ensue, but unable any longer to prevent or 
retard the catastrophe, I made the signal to the guards who 
held the Meer that they should deliver him into the posses- 
sion of the claimant ; and they accordingly transferred the 
shawl Bi his arms were bound into the hands of the 
young ; while I, hating the sight turned away my 
eyes,—but they were speedily recall heard the voice of 

aled Abbas exclaim,—‘ Is it indeed thus ?—then I have 
but one resource !’ and, watching his opportunity before the 
Saatfee had rightly secured his hold, he sprang from between 
the guards, and, wounded as he was, rushed with the 
rapidity i geet the steps of the parapet. Every arm 
was paralysed, the beating of each heart was arrested 
for a moment, as the lofty figure of the Meer appeared 
standing on the giddy verge. ‘ Tyrants and fools!’ ex- 
claimed he, in tones of ineffable scorn, ‘ I despise,—I spit 
at ye! I am beyond your power,’ With these words, he 
bounded into the air ; and such was the awful silence which 
prevailed, that the crash of his falling body was heard dis- 
tinctly ascending from the abyss below.” 

His Nadir Shah, as a whole, is a failure; but the ac- 
count of the tyrant’s end, although somewhat enfeebled 
by diffuseness, has sparkles of grandeur and terror. 


MURDER OF NADIR SHAM. 


“ The terrible smile which convulsed, rather than re- 
laxed, his features, as in tones of bitter mockery he uttered 
this savage jest, made even those best accustomed to his 
excesses of cruelty shudder with horror. A more than 
usual gloom brooded over the whole assembly, which irri- 
tated and exacerbated, if possible, the devilish ill-humour of 
the shah; and he Py to vent it in increased and extra- 
ordinary atrocities. In truth, the conduct and demeanour 
of Nadir, on this eventful evening, betrayed an utterly dis- 
tempered mind ; and if ever the unconscious indications of 
approaching fate are to be traced in the yet living and secure 
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weighed w its of beholders ; 
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nt evening, these peculiari of appearance 
fully increased ;—his swarthy cheek 
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eye, rolli orbit, expressed 
ee an ocr ea 
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the nade his frame. 
suspicio —— glance flit over the 
tenances of his officers, as if his soul sought 
lace,—a e spot on which it could repose 
ut the was vain. 

« The durbar of Nadir had, for a long time 
scene of gloom and constraint ; for no onecould 
he might be one moment safe from the effects of 
ebullition of ill-humour, nor what m 
most likely to secure him. Thus, 
stood silent and downcast, aw: 
sovereign rather in terror than in 


occasional facetious remark from his paps eo 
the signal for mirth and laughter, it was a 80 
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ginated. 

“ So passed 
when the Shah retired within the wall of serpurdehs, 
enclosed his pavilions ; and the chiefs and officers: 
the sabn before eens ee eee amy « retire 
to their quarters, wre, a8 fom groups, continued 
i ; i afterwards 


Toorkomans, and the A who on their side main- 
Forget + en 2 their own separate consulta- 
ons. 


« Notwithstanding the dark treasons and alarms 
which rendered the camp no unapt simili : 


about to be sprang, the night sunk down in 
and silence ; nor could a er have imagined that a 
catastrophe, involving the fate of a great empire, and of so 


many thousand human lives, was on the eve, 

very moment, of occurrence. Fatigued with the sustained 

exertions and agitating incidents of the late expedition, T 

had retired to rest, and was enjoying a profound 

men ne of yen ached ory oka a 

into the tent, an i me,—* 

lord,’ said he, ‘ the ange in a tumult, and with defen xe 

heard in the direction of the royal quarters.’ 

I was shaking myself to throw off the heaviness of sh 

for I scarcely comprehended the man’s words, 

rushed Noor Mahomed, exclaiming, ere he well 

the doorway, ‘In the name of Ismael, arise | the 

camp is in horrible confusion ; they say the Shah has been 

murdered !” va 
« Effectually aroused by the bare mention of such 

alarming rumour, I hastily threw on my coat of 

a few clothes, and catching up my arms, ran 

Mahomed towards the royal pavilion. Numbers, 

been startled by the same indistinct rumour, were 

streaming from sundry quarters in this direction, and 

uns, J'oorkomans, and Oozbecks, all ram 

thither in a mingled crowd to learn the truth, It 

afterwards remembered that all the latter troops 


man, they were written on the aspect and deportment of | armed—a circumstance which corroborated the belief - 


the Shah this fatal day. 


rally entertained, of the intended massacre of the 


“ His countenance, once so serenely composed and noble | troops on this very night. 


“ Before the royal pavilion, the confusion was already 

f aontie were torn down in peggy co 

a number of persons were running in and out, and blows 

and loud execrations were beginning to make themselves be 

For some time, our enquiries ing what had 

remained unanswered, and we knew not what to 

b for it was not the first alarm of the kiud which had 

— groundless, although never before had appearances 
so alarming. 

* At last, observing Moossa Beg, an officer of the guard, 

Seateg Beeb, Shbooeh iverert 1 fhe ti 0f Us 

n sto) and entr im to 

tell thetruth, ‘ Know ye not of it?’ replied he: ‘ tumaum 


shoud ! it is all over !—the bloody tyrant is dead !"—‘ Punah- 
he-Khodah ! can it be?’—* It is true. Mahomed Sabeh 


the Kussukchee Bashee foreed their 
killed the eunuch of the guard at 

ing tent, cut down some women 
who were moving about, and sought 
bat he, probably awakened and alarmed by 
noise, could not immediately be found. They caughta 
last by the light of a small chiraugh, and 

him, But by that time he was on his 
bt ra while loudly calling on his own guards, actually 
two of the gholaums who followed us, before 

a blow. Mahomed Sach disabled him in some degree, 
and convinced him of our errand. A fearful scuffle ensued. 
‘The Shah, at last tripped up, I believe by atent rope—for, 
in the scuffle, he sought to escape from the tent, and we 
had by that time got to its outside—fell, and cried out for 


‘omising unqualified forgiveness to all concerned, 
“Merey, tyrant ? 


f 
: 


said Saleh Khan, aiming at him a terrible 
stroke ; ‘you never knew what it was, and you shall not 
now,” The blow was mortal ; but he received many more 
wounds before we left him; and then Mahomed Saleh 

severed the head trom the body,’ 
pies were you then one of them, Moossa?’ exclaimed 
) with onthe and with pity ; ‘you, an officer !— 
a confidential officer of his own guard t_ What was to be 
done?’ responded Moossa Beg ; ‘it was come to the point 
Whos vengeance,—it was fe or me—us, 1 should say. 
was the room for hesitation? besides, I had the 

Allee Koolee Khan,’ 


E 
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(Mi, these words were passing hastily between us, 

Koolee Khan himself came hurriedly by, his 

clothes sprinkled with blood, and his drawn sword in his 

If ye desire to live till morning,’ said he, ‘do not 

stand here gazing upon a broken pipkin, but fly every man 

his quarters, and defend his own. The Oozbecks and 

are upon us already; let the Lraunees look to 

_ And, in truth, the tumult was fast thickening and 

and swords were flashing, and musket-shots were 

dropping here and there, The uproar was soon repeated 

in of the camp. ‘The shouts rose into a con- 

of various sounds ; the musket peals increased to 

acontinued rattle, The gathering cries of each troop and 

were beard above the tumult. ‘ Affshars ! Beyants! 

! Koords! To your arms! Hah! Gholaumee! 

ground! The rascally ‘Toorkomans and Aff- 

ghauns are upon us!’ and soldiers were fast running about 

their comrades or officers. 

me morning dawned upon a spectacle of confusion, 

rest and bloodshed, which the mind cannot imagine nor 

¢ describe ; and which, from being so sud at and 
totally unexpected was the more striking and a ing. 
‘the lofty and magnificent payilions of the Shah. scarce 

a remained, except the torn serpurdehs, and walls 

seattered about, with a part of one of the harem 

nts § its broken pole, Of those belong- 

: ' “9 of the army, pos we ina oi 
except in those quarters where the inmates, bein, 

pica ae had manfally resisted their assailants ; wre 

- among was that of the Affshars. ‘The lines and streets 

\ between the tents were encumbered with dead bodies, 


thirsting for each other’s lives; still threatening their 
comrades with the arms which, till now, had been 
in each other’s defence, Such was this awful 

; a single night, nay,a few hours, had reduced 
d admirable organization 
condition. On the life of a 


mighty change. The brilliant 


oy Scene swarmed thousands of fierce and armed men, 
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hour of summer sunshine, succeeded by the wildest storm 

of winter, affords not an adequate image of its horrors, It 

Se ee ee eee the joys of 
aradise, 


‘* The increasing light of day, however, aj to calm, 
in some measure, and to restore to reason, sundry furi- 
ous factions, who haying tried their in the 


ofa night encounter, and haying found that little was to 
be gained, while much was to be lost, by further violence, 
now drew off to parley and negotiate. But while each 
Ey stood thus on guard, surlily glaring on each other like 
ions breathing from a first encounter, and eying the 
strength and preparation of their respective adversaries be- 
fore recommencing the combat, a cry of enquiry arose, of— 
‘ Where is the body of the Shah? Is he in reality dead ?” 
And the Toorkomans and Affghauns, upon whom the blow 
could not fail of falling with most severity, were the loud- 
est in calling out for satisfaction upon this important point. 
“The principal leaders of pax a were now called 
upon in a tumultuous manner to stand forward, and pro« 
ceeded, at the common voice, to search forthe corpse. It 
was found, after a while, lying half naked y ny the ground 
among the ruins of the harem pavilion; the only living 
thing near it was an old woman, who sat lamenting over 
the severed head. At sight of these bloody tokens, which 
were instantly brought forth, and produced to the fe 
troops, who soon assembled in their respective corps, a 
seemed to fall from their eyes. They now felt palpeuly 
what before they had not perceived, that their power 
passed away, and with it their security; that the b> 
which had incorporated them, and identified them. with 
the sons and soldiers of another land, and almost given it 
into their possession, was for ever broken, and that 
now stood alone, unsupported, among those who had 
to be their comrades and friends,” 


Illustrations of Zoology ; being Representations of New; 
Rare, or Remarkable Subjects of the Animal Kingdom, 
Drawn and Coloured after Nature; with Historical 
and Descriptive Details. By James Wilson, F. R.S.E, 
Royal Folio, Edinburgh, William Blackwood, 1831. 


We look upon Mr Wilson's splendid work as a valuable 
addition to natural history. The figures of the different 
animals are uniformly executed with accuracy and taste} 
the historical details in that graphic and amusing manner 
which characterises all Mr Wilson's writings. ‘The 
Illustrations are selected from a mass of interesting sub- 
jects contained in the Museum of our University, eked 
out by the materials with which the author’s extensive 
correspondence with the Zoologists of Europe have sup- 
plied him, Mr Wilson’s object has been to furnish na 
turalists with correct representations ‘ of such objects as 
are either entirely new, or have never before been ade- 
quately represented in the pages of Natural History,” 
published at intervals. 


* Bya judicious and varied selection,” he saysin his Pres 

face, “ of subjects from the different classes of the Animal 
Kingdom, accompanied by a history of their habits and 
modes of life, it is hoped that, in the course of not many 
years, such a representative assemblage may be brought to- 
gether,” [revolutionary and democratic principles at work 
among the brutes, too,| “as will serve to exemplify, ina 
novel and interesting manner, the numerous tribes of livin, 
creatures, of which the great family of Nature is com’ 
On the first introduction of every established order, or 
well-marked genus, such observations will be presented as 
may suffice to illustrate the natural history of the species 
which it contains, considered in their generalities; and 
thus, while the subjects treated of individually may, from 
their rarity, or the accuracy of their portraitures, be regard- 
ed with some degree of interest even by the scientific natu- 
ralist, the work itself will at the same time serye as an ele- 
mentary introduction under a popular form, not unadapted 
to the purposes of the general reader, It will be the author’s 
aim to combine the precision of a scientific treatise with the 
more excursive and agreeable character of a popular miscel- 
lany ; and by avoiding alike the vagueness and inaccuracy 
of the one, and the repulsive dryness of the other, to gain 
the favour of both classes of readers.” 


The author has performed all that he has here promis 


aly 
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sed. In the course of nine numbers, (the ninth, which 
concludes the first volume, has just been published,) he 
has furnished us with figures and histories of thirty-two 
rare species ; and in addition to this, he has given, on the 
introduction of every individual belonging to a new genus, 


comprehensive and scientific generic descriptions. We |. 


know not whether we have been most delighted with the 
accuracy of the systematic portions of the work, or the 
fresh breathings of forest adventure, which come across 
us in his particular descriptions. We roam in fancy with 
him through the luxuriant forests of tropical America, 
listening with beating hearts to the howlings of the puma, 
or the yet more dreadful jaguar; or, treading upon the 
arctic ice, we lie in watch for the grey American wolf. 
We enjoy the good-humoured indolence of the water-hog 
as he sits comfortably cooling his fore-paws in the water, 
and laugh at the antic grimace of the giant ourang-outang. 

We quote a passage, which may serve as a specimen of 
Mr Wilson’s powers of generic description : 


« Animals of the cat kind are, in a state of nature, almost” 


continually in action, both by night andday. They either 
walk, creep, or advance rapidly by prodigious bounds; but 
they seldom run, owing, it is believed, to the extreme flexi- 
bility of their limbs, and vertebral column, which cannot 
preserve the rigidity necessary to that species of movement. 
Their sense of sight, especially during twilight, is acute— 
their hearing very perfect—their perception of smell less so 
than in the dog tribe. Their most obtuse sense is that of 
taste, the lingual nerve in the lion, according to Desmoulins, 
being no larger than that of a middle-sized dog. In fact, 
the tongue of these animals is as much an organ of masti- 
cation as of taste, its sharp and horny points, inclined back- 
wards, being used for tearing away the softer parts of the 
animal substances on which they prey. The perception of 
touch is said to reside very delicately in the small bulbs at 
the base of the mustaches. 

“ The females are remarkable for their tender attach- 
ment to their young: the males, on the other hand, are 
distinguished by a peculiar jealousy, as it may be called, 
which frequently renders them the most formidable ene- 
mies of their own offspring. . Hence it is, that the former 
sex usually conceal the places where they have brought 
forth, or frequently remove their young. They area soli- 
tary tribe, and, like most animals which feed on living prey, 
varely seek each other's society, except during the season of 
love. Like the ‘ mighty hunters’ among the human race, 
they require an extensive domain for the exercise of their 
predacious habits ; and a near neighbour can only be re- 
garded as a mortal foe. It is the uneradicable nature of 
this sentiment which causes that very peculiar noise in the 
throat, and the mistrustful rolling of the eye, observable 
even in the most perfectly reclaimed individuals, when they 
are approached during meal-time. ; 

“ If we were to judge from the great uniformity of aspect 
which prevails among the different species of this genus, 
we would naturally conclude that they were all inhabitants 
of one and the same climate. The fact is, however, that 
there is scarcely any genus more truly cosmopolite ; for 
every zone ‘has its species of felis, and the tiger itself ex- 
tends its ravages from the equatorial regions almost to the 

circle. ‘The cry varies greatly in the different species. 

he lion roars with a voice resembling distant thunder, 

deep, tremulous, and broken ; the jaguar barks almost like 

a dog; the cry of a panther is like the grating of a saw; 

and they all purr after the manner of a domestic cat, with 
an energy proportioned to the size of the species.” 


As a specimen of the discussions with which Mr Wil- 
son adorns and illustrates his narratives of different ani- 
mals, we select the following from his account of the 
sacred or Egyptian ibis. 

“ Among the ancient Egyptians, a people prone to 
award divine honours to the brute creation, the ibis was 
regarded as an object of superstitious worship, and its 
sculptured outline frequently occurs among the hierogly- 
phical images which adorn the walls of their temples. The 
conservation of its mystical body occupied the assiduous 
care of their holiest priests while living, and exercised the 
gloomy art of their most skilful embalmers when dead. 
‘The embalmed bodies of this species are still found in the 
catacombs, and other places of ancient sepulture; and the 
gutiquary and the naturalist maryel alike at the wonderful 
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erity, the form and features of so frail 

Pasernle of an unknown has almost defied the ra- 
of time, and through ts intervention the -s 

individuals exist in a tangible form, which wandered along 


history of mankind, by explaining the rise and progress of 
superstition, and the stg connexion between certain 
and the physical conditions of 
clime «nd country, may find in the distorted history of 
Egyptian animals an ample field for the exercise of such 
ingenious speculations; but the zoologist has to do rather 
with things as they are, than as they are supposed to be; 
and his province is to explain—or attempt so to do—the 
works of the God of Nature, as they exist in their most 
beautiful and harmonious simplicity, undeformed by the 
multitudinous fables of a remote ee We not 
then to enquire whether the basilisk be born from an 
produced in the body of the ibis, by a concentration of 
the poison of all the serpents which it may have swallowed 
in the course of a long and ee ae life ;—nor whe- 
ther the casual touch of its lightest plume still suffices, not 
only to enchant and render motionless the largest 
but even to deprive it at once of life ;—nor whether 
ibis itself, according to an expression of the Priest of Her- 
mopolis, sometimes attains to so t an age that ‘ it can- 
not die,’ unless when, removed from the sustaining soil of 
its beloved Egypt, it sinks under the nostalgia of # for 
land! For we know that the basilisk does not exist ; 
young ibises have been seen flapping themselves across the 
out-stretched bodies of — crocodiles, which after- 
wards sought the waters of the Nile with their 
alacrity, and that the age of the sacred bird, from 
the skill of the embalmers, it may be said to be ‘int death 
immortal,’ does not exceed that of the rest of its congeners. 
“ The sacred ibis is usually observed either in pert pris 
small groups of eight or ten individuals. They their 
nests on polis and other elevated trees, and lay two or three 
whitish eggs. - They do not breed in he but arrive in 
that country when the waters of the Nile begin to swell. 
This apparent connexion between the presence of 
birds, and the fertilizing flow of the mighty river, p 
gave rise to their worship as divine agents, in 
connexion with those grander processes of nature by which 
the surface of the earth was regulated and ina fit 
condition for the health and Lape me of the haman race. 
A slight knowledge of natural history would indeed have 
sufficed to show, that such divine honours had not been 
awarded as a consequence of their destruction of serpents 
and other venomous reptiles; for the 
confirm the views of Colonel Grobert, that the ibis not 
prey on serpents at all, but feeds very much after the man- 
ner of the curlew, on insects, worms, 1 fishes, and 
molluscous animals. 


These extracts will suffice to show the reader that Mr 
Wilson possesses an acute perception of the 
features of nature, an imagination alive to its poetry, aud 
that of the low voice of antiquity, together with the power 
of giving vent to his thoughts and feelings in lively and 
picturesque language. His work is an object of elegant 
and intellectual luxury, and will form an appropriate 
ornament in the drawing-rooms of the wealthy, as well 
as on the shelves of the student. 
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The Foreign Quarterly Review. No. XIII. January, 


1831. 
The Edinburgh Review. No. CIV. January, 1831. 


Tur present is, in our opinion, the most powerful 
Number that the Foreign Quarterly has yet published. 
Some may, perhaps, object to a want of sufficient variety 
in the subjects treated of ; and, for a continuance, we 
ourselves would certainly object to such a, sameness ; bu, 
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we have always’ been of opinion that it was profitable for = 

a periodical occasionally to add weight and impetus to a =a Aan, Sisk, ere “aR Samuel 

blow, by making almost a whole Number tell more or | j,5.50) Sd. MOY 1831 one London. 

Jess directly in one way. ‘The historical and statistical | ns . . 

are the predominant themes ; and Germany comes in for| Mr Harcn isa very lucky man. He tells us that he 
had “ an opportunity of seeing, with more than a cursory 


its fall share of notice. In Article VII. we have seme 
interesting discussion respecting the history of the ancient | eye, the principal events which have taken place in that 
quarter (viz. Chiliand Peru) for the last fourteen years.” 


Germans ; in Article VIIT., a concise and accurate view 
of the history of the Hanseatic towns, a branch of the | On consulting his book, we find that he landed at Buenos 
antiquities of maritime commerce and free institutions, | Ayres in the autumn of 1817, and quitted it in autumn 
respecting which our English literati are wofully de- | 1819. He again visited South America in 1824, and 
ficient. Article I., which professes to be an essay on the | remained three years. It was very kind in the “ prin- 
spirit of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, although | cipal events” to happen all within comparatively brief 
in a great measure confined to the field of France, may | periods, at a considerable interval, just to enable Mr 
Haigh to view them “ with more than a cursory eye.” 


be considered as supplementary to the two we have just 

enumerated. Coming nearer our own times, we have, But Mr Haigh is also a very provoking man, After 
Article TX., an impartial narrative of the Brunswick | telling us what a lucky man he has ‘been, in the matter 
Revolution. —Article I V., a biographical sketch of Weber. | of “ seeing with more than a cursory eye,” [perhaps he 
—Article V., some remarks upon the lately published | saw with two cursory eyes;] and again, how, “ during 
his residence in Arequipa, he had an opportunity of see- 


ce between Schiller and Goethe. The ac- 
count of Weber is just and amiable in its observations ;— | ing the true nature of the mining concerns, the details of 
which would fill a volume,” he turns short round upon 


the more surprised were we to find in so able a paper, 
us with—“ It is not, however, my intention here to give 


such a sentence as the following: —* Like almost every 
other great composer, his father was a musician.” Is | the history of the rise, progress, decline, and fall of those 
this writer aware of any great composer who was not a | so hastily formed associations,” &c. The consequence is, 

that he tells us nothing about the matter ; and thus it is 


musician? The brief remarks upon Schiller and Goethe 
through the whole volume. This is something like what 


contain the most correct estimate of their respective 
excellencies which we have yet met with. To the class | the vulgar term, “ selling a bargain”—raising our ex- 
pectations, in order to disappoint them. It is like the 


of articles upon which we have made this running com- 
ment, may be added Article XI., a catalogue of German | venerable nursery joke :—* Can you keep a secret ?”— 
Annuals. The remaining papers in this Number are, | “ Yes.”—“ So can I.” It is like the servant’s descrip- 
Article I1., upon the Mythology and Religion of Ancient | tion of Autolycus’s song in “ The Winter's Tale :»—*‘ He 
Greece—nothing particular ; Article V., on the Fine Arts | has the prettiest love songs for maids; jump her, and 
of the Middle Ages, ditto; and Article III.,asoundand | thump her; and where some stretch-mouthed rascal 
judicious essay upon Consumption. But the Article of | means mischief, he makes the maid answer, Whoop, do 
‘which the Review may most justly be proud, isthe paper | me no harm, good man: puts him off, slights him, with 
upon the United States of America. It is evidently the | Whoop, do me no harm, good man.” 
work of one who is thoroughly master of his subject, free Lastly, Mr Haigh is a very mysterious man. We can- 
from prejudice, and determined to speak honestly out, | not fancy what took him to South America. In the 
regardless of what either Americans or Englishmen may | large towns, and among fashionable society, he is quite 
think of them. In its spirit and temper it is the only | the gentleman. We hear of nothing but dinners and 
‘uunexceptionable discourse that has been elicited by the | wines; tertulias, waltzing, eyes, shapes, and modesty. 
bickerings between us and brother Jonathan, on either | In crossing the Pampas, howeyer, it turns out that he 
carries a box of ribbons with him, and for a moment the 


side of the Atlantic. 

: reader is inclined to believe that he has caught him—he 
isa man-milliner. But no; we have been too hasty— 
we have got, as Homer says, the wrong sow by the ear. 
At St Jago we find him disposing:of a cargo of sabres. 
We cannot teil what to make of Mr Haigh. He is a 
Cheapside Proteus—a chameleon of Tottenham-Court 


The Edinburgh Review is good this time. The 
article on the China Trade is satisfactory. The review 
of Dr Bowring’s Translations is discriminative and can- 
did ; the friendly tone in which it is composed is, consider- 
fing the late war between the Edinburgh and Westminster, 
highly creditable. ‘The review of M‘Culloch’s Principles 
of Political Economy, is no review, but two essays upon 
different branches of that science tied together, with an 
encomiastic paragraph on the Professor's work tagged to 
their tail. The article on the Civil Disabilities of the 
Jews, is powerful as a piece of abstract reasoning ; but 
the author, like most Englishmen, does not know the 
character of that nation. The article on the Spirit of 
Society in England and France, is good, but full of 
affectation ; that on the Principles of Belief and Expecta- 
tion, logical ; that on the Capital Punishment of For- 
gery, twaddling; that on the Irish Novels, good again. 
Besides these, there are articles purporting to treat of the 
Evangelical School ; Professor Sandford’s Translation of 
Thiersch’s Greek Grammar ; Trish Courts of Quarter 
Sessions; and Mr Sadler. Last of all comes an article 
on the Late and Present Ministry. It has of late been the 
custom of the Edinburgh to wind up every Number with 
a bulletin of that party of which it is the standard-bearer 
and rallying point. The present, therefore, we conclude 
‘to be a ministerial manifesto; and as such, recommend it 
‘to the devout perusal of our readers. 

7 
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It is time, however, that we leave the author, and turn 
to his book. One half of it is dedicated—we beg pardon 
of our fair readers—we have some foolish palpitations, at- 
tributablesolely to our having been educated at homeinstead 
of being sent to a public school—but in the cause of science 
and truth we will conquer those unworthy misgivings ;— 
one half of the book, then, is dedicated to a narrative of 
his nocturnal encounters in bed with—fleas. Another 
portion is occupied with nice discriminations between 
the bite of the above-mentioned insect and that of the 
red mosquito. Then we have a picturesque, and rather 
sublime, account of the author's scamper across the deserts 
of South America after his ribbons and swatches, and a 
graphic narrative of his ride what time’a chivalrous fit 
led him to gird himself with sword and pistol, and haste 
to the battle-field, time enough to see the monks confess- 
ing some who had fallen in the fray. We bave nothing 
more of any consequence. 

Seriously, we could not imagine why such a book 
should be published: and this problem might still have 
been tormenting us, had it not been for a contemporary 
critic. This Daniel come to judgment informs us that 
it is chiefly valuable as being “ posterior in appearance, 
but prior in date,” to other works professing to be descrip- 
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tive of the same countries. Now, we in our simplicity 
had imagined this to be a disadvantage. We thought the 
person who saw only the commencement of a struggle 
less qualified to describe it than he who was in at the 
death. And we never dreamed that a half-told tale 
could be rendered more important by the auditor's being 
already in possession of the whole truth, These, how- 
ever, are mere matters of opinion, and we propound them 
with becoming diffidence. 


The English School ; a Series 
ductions in Painting and 
Days 

Arranged, 

seriptive and Explanatory, Notices 

French, By G. Hamilton, Engraved in outline 

London, 1830. Nos. 7, 8, 9. 


‘Tux first of these works is a neat, cheap, and unpre- 
tending book. Each number contains six outline engra- 
vings of a painting by some British master. The selec- 
tion is in general good, and the execution spirited. We 
are thus put in possession of something to remind us of 
the graces of composition, and the sentiment of the ori- 
ginal—not unfrequently of a good deal of its expression, 
The numbers now before us contain, among others,— 
Stephanoff's * Visit to Rich Relations ;” West's * Lear 
in the Storm,” and ** Regulus ;” Wilkie’s “ Jew’s Harp ;” 
Opie’s * Death of Rizzio;” a * Landscape,” by Wilson ; 
and “ Cottage Children,” by Gainsborough, We Jike 
to have such a book beside us, into which we can occa- 
sionally take a peep, in order to refresh our memory, 
We wish its deserving publisher success, and better ex- 
planatory notices. 

We have, on a former occasion, expressed our appro- 
bation of the “ Landscape Tlustrations of the Waverley 
Novels.” Part VITI. contains a most beautiful and 
poetically-conceived yiew of Conisborough Castle, by De 
Wint. ‘This work ought to have a place in every bou- 
doir. 

The National Portrait Gallery of Llustrious and 
Eminent Personages”—such a title is enough to damn 
any work—grows ‘worse and worse. The engravings 
are either bad in themselves, or from plates which have 
oneeé been good, but worn out and yamped up anew. No, 
XX 1.contains three portraits : —the Marquis Anglesey— 
w libel ont the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, from 
which it is taken ; Sir John Franklin—a libel upon that 
daring seaman himself; and the Earl of Carlisle, upon 
which we decline offering any remarks. If the editor, 
or editors, 6fthe work wish it to succeed, they must give 
us such engravings as that of Dr Thomas Young, in No. 
XKV., and Abernethy, in No. XVIII. There is no 
great harm in any of Mr Jerdan’s “ Illustrative Memoirs” 
—as indeed we had anticipated. 


American Stories for little Boys and Girls: intended for 
Children under ten years of age. Edited by Mary Rus- 
sell Mitford. Three volumes, 12mo. London. Whit- 
taker, Treacher, & Co. 1831. 


A conection yery creditable te the nursery literature 
of our Transatlantic brethren. There are, however, 
plenty of amiable ladies quite competent to the selection 
and arrangement of the tales contained in the present 
work, Miss Mitford should reserve herself for more 
important tasks, 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


MORE VICTIMS. — , 
By Robert Chambers. 
Victims, as those who read my last 
the subject must be aware, are a set of mortals 
in the same relation to ordinary men, as fallen 
their celestial brethren. The race may be known 
depleation of their clothes, their lank cheeks, and 
chins; or by their haunts, which are 
little frequented, such as the Low Calton, or 
Back of the Canongate. Lastly, they may be 
their vespertilious habit of appearing only 
cannot be seen—in the thickening of the twilight. 
one, however, whether he has read my former essay 
not, needs to have the race described to him : be has only 
to call up the memory of a set of old pooradevil acquaint- 
ances, who come to him every now and then in quest of 
small change, in order to be completely, aware 
people whose natural history is now in'the course ‘of being 
detailed. wl! 


HHInIE 


I had oceasion in my last paper to remark the assist. 
ance and succour which the necessitous afford te the 
necessitous, and to show that, instead of being 
benefited by the rich, as might be supposed, victims are 
in reality indebted for the chief part of their precarious 
means of livelihood to the poor, or toeach other, Victims 
are frequently known to have fag-victims, who serve them 
for friendship’s sake, ‘Take the following example > 
Hamilton of ———~—, in Lanarkshire, 
landed gentleman and an advocate at the Scottish bar, 
was a blood of the first water in the dissolute decade 
1780-90, when, if we are to believe Provost Creech, it 
was a gentleman’s highest ambition, in his street dress 
and manner of walking, to give an exact personation of 
the character of Filch in the Beggar’s Opera. 


stuck fast. 
self appear in his woe-begone attire upon those streets 
where he bad formerly shone a resplendent sun ; neither 
could he bring his well-born face to solicit his former 
friends for subsidies. Nanny did all that was necessary. 
Foul day and fair day, she was to be seen gliding about 
the streets, either petitioning tradesmen for goods to her 
master on credit, or collecting food and money from the 
houses of his acquaintance. If a liquid alms was offered, 
she had a white tankard, streaked with smoky-looking 
cracks, for its reception ; if the proffered article was a 
mass of flesh, she had a plate or a towel. There never 
was such a forager. Hamilton himself used to call her, 
“ nur AND TRUSTY,” by way of a compliment to her col- 
lective powers; and he finally found so much reason te 
appreciate her disinterested attachment, that, on reaching 
the usual fatal period of fifty, he made her his wife! 
Such is the history of one fag-vietim. 

Awnornenr.—Some years ago, there flourished in the 
High Street of Edinburgh a Mr ——, who dealt very 
extensively in the spirit trade. In his prosperous days, 
he had secured the services of a lad from Gilmerton as@ 
porter. By and by, he was unfortunate, as it is called, 


{ in business. The lad, who had become a clever and use- 
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ful servant, did not then seek another place. Habit had 
so fixed him in the employment of his first master, that 
he felt as if it would tear his heart-strings, to go else- 
where. ‘The master, who was one of the most unde- 
struetible victims that ever fell under our observation, 
soon contrived to turn this attachment to some account, 
‘Unable to appear again in business under his own name, 
he set up, in a smaller way than formerly, under that of 
his servant. It is needless to particularize the subsequent 
history of the pair. Suffice it to say, that for a dozen 
years they have subsisted together, with a constant appear- 
ance of business, and yet, perhaps, scarcely ever paying 
either the king, the landlord, or the merchant. At one 


and by, you will detect it, amidst a host of others, over a 
close-head in the Cowgate. Next, perhaps, you find it 
somewhere about the head of Leith Walk. Soon after, 
taking a short walk in a Saturday afternoon, you find it 
shooting up above the thatch of a red-and-yellow cottage 
at Libberton Dams, or Muttonhole. Then, again, you 
are astonished, some months after, to find it has got back 
to town, and reared itself over the door of some laigh 
shop in one of the new streets of the suburbs. We have 
oftenmentally compared the migrations of this strange 
to a certain scene in “ Rob Roy,” where that 
hero is represented as making his escape from 
& party of soldiers, by swimming under the surface of a 
deep river, and only now and then coming up for breath. 
Tn like manner, they seem to duck and dive under and 
throughout the town, coming up every now and then at 
and unthought-of corners, and then sinking again. 
all conditions and kinds of shop, the servant is the 
man, the active partner, the forager. The 
in some obscure den behind, like a battery- 
are the fruits of his servant's industry, and 
mew schemes for raising the wind, in the execu- 
schemes “ the lad” is constantly engaged. 
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moving accidents by jail and caption. And 
‘ longer it may survive, depends, we suppose, 
Pleasure of death alone; for no other power 
world seems to have strength enough to break it. 

wHrrD, and only other instance of the fag-victim 
ean be ‘given’ here, is of a much more touching 
than ¢ither of the above, and seems to make it 
for the writer of these trifling essays to protest, 
beforehand, against being thought a scoffer at the misery 
of his féllow-creatures. He begs it to be understood 
‘however light the language in which he speaks, he 
that he can look with no other than respectful feel- 
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Some years ago, there flourished, in one of the prin- 
cpa thoroughfare of Edinburgh, a fashionable perfumer, 
‘of an old business, and a man of respectable 

connexions ; who, finally falling into dissolute habits, 


of course, very much embarrassed, and finally 
“unfortunate.” In his shop, 
“ From youth to age a reverend 'prentice grew ;” 
& man, at the time of his master’s failure, advanced to 
‘middle life, but who, having never been any- 
since ‘he was ten or twelve years of age, than 
——’s counter—Sundays and meal-hours alone 
excepted—was still looked upon by his master as “ the 
the shop,” and so styled accordingly. This worthy 
ereature had, in the course of time, become as a mere 
piece of farniture in the shop: his soul had fraternized 
te use a modern French phrase) with his situation. 
} drawers and shuttles, the combs, brushes, and bot- 
‘had entered into and become part of his own exist- 
:; he took them all under the wide-spreading boughs 
affections ; they were to him, as the infant to the 
part of himself, He was on the best terms with 
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‘now subsisted for a considerable time, in | 
| goods might be diminished, the Duke of Wellingtom 


every thing about the shep; the handles of all things 
were fitted to his hand; every thing came to him, to use, 
a proverbial expression of Scotland, like the bowl of a, 
pint-stoup. In fact, like a piece of wood placed in a 
petrifying spring, this man might be said to haye been 
transfigured out of his original flesh and blood altogether, 
and changed into a creature participating in the existence 
and qualities of certain essences, perfumes, wigs, pomades, 
drawers, wig-blocks, glass-cases, and counters, forming 
the materiel of Mr —————’s establishment. Such a 
being was, as may be supposed; a useful servant. He 
knew all the customers; he knew his master’s whole 
form of practice, all his habits, and eyery peculiarity of 
his temper. And then the fidelity of the creature,—but 
that was chiefly shown in the latter evil days of the shop, 
and during the victimhood of his master. As misfortune 
came on, the friendship of master and man became mere 
intensely familiar and intimate than it had ever been 
before. As the proudest man, met by a lion in the de- 
sert, makes no scruple to coalesce with his servant in 
resisting it, so was —-— induced by the devouring mon- 
ster Poverty to descend to the level, and make a compa~ 
nion, of his faithful “boy,” ‘They would at last go to, 
the same tavern together, take the same Sunday walks— 
were, in reality, boon companions, In all ——’s distresses 
the boy partook; if any thing “ occurred about a bill,” 
as Crabbe says, it was the “ boy” who had the chief dolour 
of its accommodation; he would scour the North and 
South Bridges, with his hat off, borrowing small silver 
a limproviste, as if to make up change to a customer, till 
he had the necessary sum amassed. The “ boy” at length 
became very much demoralized; he grew vicious to-. 
wards the world, to be the more splendidly virtuousto his 
master: the grand redeeming quality, after the manner 
of Moses’s serpent, had eaten up all the rest. It were 
needless to pursue the history of the shop through all its 
stages of declension. Through them all the * boy” sur 
vived, unshaken in his attachment. The shop might 
fade, grow dim, and die, but the “boy” never. The 


might be sold for whisky, and his lady companions pawn 
their wigs for mutton-pies, but the “ boy” was a fixture, 
There was no pledging away his devoted, inextinguishable 
friendship. The master at length went to the Canongate 
jail—we say went fo, in order to inform the sentimental. 
part of mankind that imprisonment is seldom done im 
the active voice, people generally incarcerating themselves 
with the most philosophical deliberation, and not the 
least air of compulsion in the matter. The shop was 
still kept open, and the “ boy” attended it. . But every 
evening did he repair to the dreary mansion, to solace his 
master with the news of the day, see after his comforts, 
and yield up the prey which, jackall-like, he had collected 
during the preceding four-and-twenty hours. This prey, 
be it remarked, was not raised from the sale of any thing 
in the shop. Every saleable article had by this time 
been sold. The only furniture was now a pair of 
scissors and a comb, together with the announcement,’ 
“ Hair-cutting rooms,” in the window.' By means of 
these three things, however, the boy contrived generally 
to fleece the public of a few sixpences in the day ; and all 
these sixpences, with the exception of a small commission 
for his own meagre subsistence, went to his master at 
the Canongate jail. Often, in the hour between eight 
and nine in the evening, have they sat in that small 
dingy back-room behind the large hall, enjoying a bottle 
of strong ale, drunk out of stoneware tumblers—talking 
over dll their embarrassments, and speculating how to 
get clear of them. Other prisoners had their wives or 
their brothers to see after them ; but we question if any 
one had, even in these relations of kindred, a friend so 
attached as the “boy.” At length, after a certain period, 
this unfortunate tradesman was one evening permitted to 
walk away, arm-in-arm with his faithful “ young man,” 
and the world-was all before them where to choose, We 
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ave unable to trace their further history for a consider- 
able period. Bat we doubt not it led them through many 
changes of misery ; for at the only part of their career 
upon which we have happened to obtain any light, the 
“boy” was wandering through the streets of a town in 
the north of England—we think Carlisle—in the dress 
and appearance of a very old beggar, and singing the 
songs wherewith he had formerly delighted the citizens 
of Edinburgh in Mrs Manson’s and Johnnie Dowie's, 
for the subsistence of his master ; who, as ascertained by 
my informant, was deposited, in a state of sickness and 
wretchedness transcending all description, in a low 
lodging-house ina back street! It is needless to moralize 
upon this tale. It is true. 


EEE 


FIFTH EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT PICTURES, 


AT THE 
GALLERY OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Tue materials for our former exhibitions of ancierit- 
pictures were derived from the contributions of private 
collectors—a circumstance which gave occasion to the 
utterance of an immense quantity of nonsense. If a 
harsh word was uttered regarding the merits of a pic- 
ture, or a doubt hinted of its authenticity, a clamour was 
immediately raised about the liberality of the proprietor 
in exhibiting it,—shameful want of delicacy in hurting 
the reputation of private property,—public ingratitude, 
&c. &c. It is needless now to enter into any argument 
upon this subject, to show that individuals of a sound 
judgment, who collect to gratify their own taste, will 
not be shaken by unjust abuse—that the vainglorious, 
ignorant, and tasteless, who only ape the fashion, and 
bring their pictures before the public-to gratify their own 
vanity, have no claim to mercy. We have now got 
pictures before us, of which, as public property, it is our 
duty, as much as our inclination, to speak freely. ‘To 
an honest man, there can be no more painful feeling than 
that of being obliged by his own conviction to praise, 
when he knows that an outcry would be raised against 
him if he dared to blame. 

As yet, only seventeen of the pictures purchased by 
the Institution have arrived. Of these the most valuable 
are, without a doubt, the three Vandykes—pictures cal- 
culated to excite admiration in any collection, and worthy 
to be the nucleus round which a National Gallery is to 
gather. ‘The large picture of “‘ The Lomellini Family,” 
(No. 1,) is one of the most perfect works of art we have 
ever beheld. The principal figure is a young, elastic 
figure—a model of manly grace, clad in rich armour, and 
holding in his hand the shaft of a broken lance. Behind 
him appears the head of another male figure, less regu- 
larly beautiful in its form—and also less apparently 
conscious of being handsome—whose deep, impassioned; 
and somewhat gloomy expression, sympathizes with the 
half shade in which he stands. _ Looking downwards on 
the other side of this figure, and returning to the fore- 
ground, the’eye rests upon a sedate matronly figure, in 
the stiff but imposing dress of Vandyke's time. Follow- 
ing the same outline, our view glides along her arm, and 
is led to a delicate tapering hand, to which clings a chubby 
boy, whose infantile countenance has already. caught the 
trick of his uncle, (we presume,) and frowns most pre- 
cociously. | A girl, rather elder and bigger, with all the 
amusing primness of a child when it tries to look sedate 
because those around it are so, completes the group. 
Overhead of the party hangs.a piece of gorgeously sub- 
dued drapery, emulating in the rich intermixture of its 
tints, the blending of colowrs on the peacock’s neck. . On 
one side, the view is terminated by a marble statue in an 
antechamber ; on the other, it opens upon a landscape. 
This picture is'simply a portrait. The figures are not 
forced into the representation of any action ; their atti- 


quisite harmony of their relative positions, the 

shown in the management of the light and shade, and the 
exquisite colouring, render it a work upon which we love 
to dwell, the memory of which pleases, and which we 
are anxious to see again. Part of this charm no doubt 
is éwing to the expression of the different faces, but 
nivore to the harmony of all the parts giving a tone of 
sentiment to what is only one degree removed from a 
picture of still life. This work is worthy the intense - 
and continuous study of our most advanced artists. 

“A Portrait in Armour,” (No. 2,) by the same mas- 
ter, strikes perhaps more at first than the picture of which 
we have been speaking, and possesses many of its excel- 
lencies. Being a simpler subject, it does not give scope 
for such varied beauty ; and yet, but for something de- 
fective in the upper part of the figure, we should scarcely 
venture to call it inferior. 

“The Martyrdom of St Sebastian,” (No. 3,) also by 
Vandyke, is in a bolder style than those we have just 
noticed ; it reminds us more of Rubens. The saint stands 
rather to one side of the centre of the picture; a sturdy 
embrowned figure, with his back to the spectator, is bowed 
down in one corner to bind his feet to a tree. Another 
attendant on the same side reaches out a hand from be- 
hind to lay hold of his shoulder. A negro, holding a bow 
in one hand and some arrows in the other, bends himself 
backward so as to thrust his head between the stooping 
and the upright attendant, casting a glare of malignant 
ecstasy towards the saint. The other side of the picture 
is occupied by two soldiers on horseback ; along the back 
of one of them depends a red banner. The naked body 
of the martyr is most exquisitely painted, and its bright- 
ness looks, among the soberer tints by which he is sur- 
rounded, like a pure spirit contrasted with earthly gross- 
ness ; his eyes are melting and upcast, “as though it were 
a joy to die.” The stooping executioner conveys merely 
the idea of remorseless physical strength: in the coun- 
tenance of him who stands erect we can trace an expres- 
sion of ruth and commiseration. The soldiers are akin 
to their horses—bold, powerful, and with thé one ques- 
tionable virtue of devotion to their master, let him be 
what he will. The whole of this picture is executed in 
a.bold and dashing style. If it were allowable to borrow 
a figure from a sister art, we would say, that its excel- 
lencies stood in the same relation to those of “ The Lo- 
mellini Family,” as one of Mozart's exquisite dramatic 
passages to the solemn passionless music of a mass by 
Beethoven. 

Next in our affections to these masterpieces, is a Cupid 
by Procaccino, (No. 14;) an exquisite piece of 
with a fine drowsy warmth about it. The little rascal 
is reclining, and stretching up his hand to a quiver that 
hangs overbead. The smile that plays upon his lips means 
mischief. On a par with this picture in point of execu- 
tion, and not unlike it in the effect of its light and shade, 
is one of a more lofty subject, by Guercino—* The Ma- 
donna, Infant, and St Jobn,” (No. 13.) There is much 
grandeur of style in “ The Portrait of a Senator,” by 
Giacomo Bassano (No. 12.) “ A Portrait of Alessandro 
Farnese,” by Wootermans, is also good, though inferior to 
the former. The Head, (No. 29,) assumed by the author 
of the catalogue to be a portrait of Giorgione, on the 
strength ofa G, A. in one corner, (Giorgione the Artist, 
we suppose this learned Theban explains these 
is a pleasing little piece of colour, well fitted to catch the 
many. The effect of the bright eyes glancing out through 
the shadow upon his brow cannot fail. 

A Landscape, by Gaspar Poussin, (No. 11,) with a 
rencontre between Bacchus and Silenus in the foreground, 
is a valuable picture. Of the landscape attributed te 
Titian, (No. 5,) it is with considerable diffidence that we 
give our opinion, knowing that it differs widely from the 
judgment of some to whom we are in general inclined to 
defer. With the exception of the two large trees in the 


tudes and arrapgement tell no story. And yet the ex- | foreground, and of the near bend of the xiver with the boat 
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upon it, we uinien the palneis painting nisi We obeire the 

receding hills, the expanse of water that loses itself among 

them, and the bold sky above. We admire, above all, the 

fine sunny effect of the whole picture. 
__ There is some rich colour in Paris Bordone's “ Lady 
at her Toilet ;” but it is any thing but a good picture. 
The unfeminine coarseness of the principal figure, and 
the decided ugliness of her companion, almost incline us 
to be sceptical as to the worth of the documents sub- 
seribed by certain “ persons of honour” in Piedmont, and 
mow in the hands of the Directors, bearing testimony to 
_ the authenticity of this, and some of the other pictures. 
_ Weapply the same remark to that brick-dust coloured, in- 
_ animate-looking gentleman, who has been christened “ A 
Portrait, by Titian,” (No. 6.) 

The “ Bacchus and Ariadne,” by Sebastian del Piombo, 
(No. 7,) is not likely to find many admirers, and perhaps 
does not deserve them. But as we feel a sneaking kind- 
ness for the work, we must be allowed to say a word in 
its defence. The Bacchus is a lumpish commonplace 
mortal—the Cupid is a Datchman—the colours of the 

are unnatural. But regard the deep slumbrous 
look of the Ariadne; mark the fine feeling with which 
the painter has brought a sleepy shadow over her head, 
while on the other side of the picture the small white 
waves laugh in the sun. ‘There is true poetry in this 
sentiment, and that makes amends for a world of faults. 
The only other picture deserving a particular notice is 
* Saint Jerome,” by Franceschini, (No. 16.) It isa 
fine bold re. The “ Architectural Subject,” by 
Delen, (No. 10,) is good of its kind, but too much of the 
style of painting for our taste. “ Christ driving 
sellers from the Temple,” by Benvenuto Garafalo, 


Vecchio, (No. 15,) neither need nor deserve com- 


shall, resume this subject as soon as the remainder 

pictares, arrive. Judging by those which are 
here, we should augur well of them as the com- 
ot,aNational Gallery, were we only secure 
the undertaking was in the hands of adequate 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES, 

We owe the following curious illustration of the moral sense of our 
ancestors to the kindness of the erudite editor of the ** Criminal 
Trials.” We believe it is the first time that any of our-readers 
have seen a bill in which the value received was the life of a man. 
It is acurious question before what tribunal its payment could 
have been enforced:—Ed. Lit. Jour.) 

Ix my Collection of Criminal Trials, and also in the 
and ical Account of the principal 

of the Name of Kennedy, recently published, all 

the incidents then discovered relative to the accumulated 
of villainy perpetrated by rue Lamp or Avucurn- 
bkarwe and his son have already been disclosed. As the 
moreoyer, already in possession of the leading 
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troductory 
ic poem, “ Auchindrain, er the Ayr- 
shire Tragedy,” it, seems unnecessary to attempt a sketch 
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alike to illustrate the Trials of the 
PT actiticrcs and the extraordinary state of 
and manners in the important district of Carrick. 
hitherto discovered appear to afford so stri- 
pictare of the savage state of barbarism into which 
must have been sunk, as the following Bonn 
f Cassillis to his brother and heir apparent, 
of Cassillis. The uncle of these young men, 

of Culzean, Tator of Cassillis, &c., 


wasmardered May 11th, 1602, by Auchindrayne’s accom- 
The Master of Cassillishad for many years previous 


No. 9,) and “ The Adoration of the Shepherds,” by’ 


to that event been living in terms of open maith with his 
brother ; but-during all that period he had maintained 
habits of the closest intimacy with Auchindrayne, and 
actually joined him in varioushostileenterprises against the 
Earl. Theoceurrenceof the Laird of Culzean’s murder was 
embraced by their mutual friends as a fitting opportunity 
to effect a permanent reconciliation between the brothers ; 
“ bot (as ‘ the Historie’ quaintly informs us) the cuntry 
thocht that he wald not be eirnist in that cause, for the 
auld laiff betuix him and Auchindrayne.”* The un- 
principled Earl, (whose sobriquet, and that of some of 
his ancestors, was King of Carrick, to denote the bound- 
less sway he exercised over his own vassals in that dis- 
trict,) relying on his brother's necessities, held out the 
infamous bribe contained in the bond, to induce the Mas- 
ter to murder his former friend, the Laird of Auchin- 
drayne. Though there be honour among thieves, it 
would seem that there is none among assassins; for the 
younger brother insisted upon having the price of blood 
assured to him by a written document. Judging by the 
Earl’s former and subsequent history, he probably thought 
that, in either event, he would “ kill two dogs with one 
stone ;” and it is but doing justice to the Master's acute- 
ness, and the experience acquired under his preceptor 
Auchindrayne, to conjecture, that, on his part, he would 
hold his bond to be used as a check-mate against his bro- 
ther, should he think fit afterwards to turn his heel upon 
him. The following is a correct copy of the bond granted 
by the Earl, as transcribed from the original : 

“ We, Jounnz Enteof Cassitiis, Lord Kennedy, &c., 
bindis and oblisis ws, that howsovne our broder, Hew 
Kewnepy of Brounstoun, with his complices, taikis the 
Lairp of Aucnixpganuis lyf, that we sall mak guid and 
thankfull payment to him and thame of the sowme of 
Tuelif hundreth merkis yeirly, togidder with corne to 
sex horsis ; ay and quhill we ressaw thame in houshald 
with our self; Beginning the first payment immediatlie 
efter thair committing of the sad dejd.) Arrouvr, how- 
sovne we ressaue thame in houshald, we sall pay to the 
twa serwing gentillmen the feis yeirlie, as our awin hous- 
hald serwandis. And heirto we ubliss ws ypone our ho- 
nour. Suascayvir with our hand, at Maybole, the ferd 
day of September, 1602. 

(Signed) 


LONDON GOSSIP ON LITERATURE-AND ART. 


London, 25th January. 


Sovrney and Wordsworth have lately visited us. The 
latter staid a’ week, the former a month: their com- 
pany was much in request. ‘There was something of a 
jubilee among our London bards on the occasion ; never- 
theless, the great Lakers kept themselves much apart 
from the thousand-and-one bards of the metropolis, and 
appeared but to a few. Southey has a poem, the scene 
of which is laid in Sherwood Forest, more than half 
finished ; and Wordsworth, from a hint which I heard 
‘him drop, has been prevailed on by the persuasive Rogers 
to send a short piece to the press through the hands of 
Moxon. They were both in good health, and promise 
to live long. is much pleased with the success 
of his Italy, so splendidly illustrated by Stothard and 
Turner, and thinks of doing the same kind turn to 
the rest of his poems. I hope he will do it; for you 
must know that in.art he has the best taste of all our 
poets. He is a fine sample of the old gentlemanly 
English school—full of fine wit and ready humour, and 
abounding in anecdotes. 

The Annuals, like other flowers of the field, are now 
no more; and the Libraries, some of which are beauti- 
fully embellished, are as plentiful as stars in the unclouded 
sky. Many men of first-rate fame are employed in these 


“ Joune. Lace or Cassitris.” 


* Hist, of the Kennedies, p. 59. 


es 


Bat puffing won't do alone ; indeed, it will not do at all, 
and cannot fail to annoy sensitive, or rather sensible, con- 
tributors, and make them withdraw. Campbell was too 
fastidious, was coy, and hard, and ill to please ; but his 
name was high, and no doubt beneficial; his absence will 
likely be felt. A new Magazine is to come into exist- 
‘ence on the 3lst of March. It has one proprietor and 


Enough of pen and ink; there is, however, but little 
to be said about art. Wilkie has dipt his brush in 
‘Caledonian colours, and is dashing out John Knox preach- 
ing one of his fierce sermons to the backsliders of St An- 


‘drews. It will bea splendid work. The artist has reco- 


‘vered even more than his original health. I saw him 
lately engaged in a Scotch reel, and well did he acquit 


‘himself. A grand colossal statue of our late King, for 


“your romantic town, is now to be seen in the studio of 
‘Chantrey ; it is‘no less than twelve feet high, carries the 
seeptre of old Caledonia in the right hand, and looks 
right royally. I sawa bust of Southey, by the same 
-artist—a very fine performance ; the head has a kindly, 
and yet a proud look. Pickersgill has filled his studio 
with heads of “lordsand ladies of high degree ;” one 
unfinished of Sir George Murray—another of Lord Lynd- 
hurst—both excellent ; and, better still, the portrait of the 
Countess of Pembroke, of the renowned family of the 
Sydneys. 

———————————————_———eeae 

a ORIGINAL POETRY. 


‘ ‘ADDRESS TO AN INCIPIENT EDITOR. 
An Excellent New Song, by Allan Cunningham. 


Here's to the critic's taws, 
Willie mine, Willie mine, 


i Here's to the critic's taws, . 


Willie mine ; 
On learning’s pilfering daws, 
Those who break auld Nature's laws, 
‘Lay most sharp and savage claws, 
'. Willie mine. 


| Here's to the critic’s ink, 

Willie mine, Willie mine, 

Here's to the critic's ink, 
Willie mine; 

Men wha rhyme and canna think, 

Of oblivion let them drink, 

Those wha canna swoom should sink, 
Willie mine. 


Be gentle with your pen, 
Willie mine, Willie mine, 


«> * +They’are Nature’s gentlemen, 
Willie mine. 


Be as sweet as summer's mouth, 
Willie mine, Willie mine, _ 

Be as sweet as summer’s mouth, 
Willie mine ; 

Be as sweet as summer's mouth, 

When the balmy breeze is south, 


On boy-genius gaining growth, 
Willie mine. 


But knit your brows like cords, 
Willie mine, Willie mine, 
But knit your brows like cords, 
Willie mine: 
Knit your brows like knotted cords, — 
Be your wrath like Scythian swords 
Upon Dulness and her hordes, 
Willie mine. 
—_ 
FROM THE FRENCH OF CHATEA’ 
«* Combien j'ai douce souvenance,” §c.. 
How soothing to the heart arise 
The memories of our native skies; 
Calm did our youthful moments mae, 
My sister, past. { 
Fair France, thou wert mine onting ere * 
Be thou my last, ’ 


O, sister! those were happy onl ea 
When, by the cheerful fagot's blaze, tid. at 
Our mother strain’d us to her breast — 4 
In joyful bliss, 
And we on those white locks impress 
Our childish kiss, 


Mind’st thou the castle by whose side 

The clear Adour's swift waters glide ; 

The lonely mouldering Moorish PREY Ye 
So worn and grey, 

From which the trumpet told the hour 
Of dawning day ; 


The mountain lake #o ealm and bright, — 

Brush’d by the swallow’s skimming flight zt 

The cooling breeze that bent the vise Dea 
When day was done; ol 

And bright above the a sanlleg billows, 
The setting sun? 


Who shall restore my love to me, 

My native hill, my well-known tree? — 

Days of my youth, in vain I yeas 
For ye are past— . 

O, France ! mine earliest thought: was, thine, 
Thou hast my last. A 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARI : 


Mr Boorn, author of the “ Analytical Dictionary,” 
press, a work on the principles of 

A work is about to appear, entitled “‘ An Outline of 
which, being interpreted, means, an Essay towards 
Theory of Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric. 

A ine & sls Soe ies Seer eae canons ite cluding 
Royal Palace, and other picturesq r 
ons amare is on th 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Lives of the Nalian Poets. By the Rey. Henry Stebbing. 
twenty Portraits. In three volumes 
“Tomo. Pp. 343, 365, 361. London: Edward Bull. 
Edinburgh : Bell and Bradfute. 1831. 


' "Pur roll of Itatian poets begins with Dante, and we 
‘would say closed with Tasso, had not Alfieri arisen, a 

lonely and fiercely blazing star, after a long age of mere 

Beciey Aaa The themes of which the bards of Italy sung, 

are those which have chiefly employed their compeers in 

‘every quarter of the world—“ fierce wars and faithful 

Yoves.” But the national, and still more the individual 

‘of the ‘Italians, has lent to their poems graces 

and unrivalled. The features common to all are 

sentiment, borne up by a buoyant and cheer- 

t. They are a set of practical Epicureans. 

They enjoy, with a high relish, all the beauties of nature 


bcs ar) drink deep of the intoxicating draught of love— 
‘but if they they do yl their thoughts to serious reflection, it 
Sine ‘themselves in the luxurious dreams of a mysti- 


'y, most seductive, as it allows full scope to 
revels of the imagination. 

- A turn of mind, such as we have attempted to de- 
may be traced in all the Italian poets, but more 
- less modified and varied. The difference is extreme 
Dante, the stern and active political partisan, 
2 the dreamer Tasso. Not less wide is the gulf be- 
Petrarch, concentrating with the self-will of pas- 
mall the wealth of. his fancy upon one theme, and 
i betel one long-drawn sigh, and Ariosto, 
ever gay, ever Jaughing—whose muse, if it ever look de- 
‘mure, ‘Vike the girl trembling at the pressure of her 
ver's hand, and the next moment breaking the tell-tale 
by an affectation of redoubled mirth. Yet these 
are all of them what logicians would term ac- 
not essential. The nerves of Dante and Ariosto 
were of a firmer tone than those of their two lacrymose 
countrymen ; the fancy of the latter was more versatile 
than that of the former—that was all. In Dante we find 
and glowing passion ; Ariosto’s laughter is half 
that kind which is used to cloak deep 
; the other two, although like sweet bells jangled 
of tune and harsh, broke down from excess of those 
owhich temper and give a charm to the more 

y characters of those we have named. 
‘poets we have here selected for the purpose of il- 
ing our position are fair specimens of all. They 
d among them the peculiar excellencies of all the 
wedded to more powerful and loftier minds. Nor 
likeness the mere similarity of kindred; their 
OW. superiority enabled them, in some measure, 

their image upon the rest. 

ree entirely with Mr Stebbing, that the lives of 
Sy Soe of men afford a noble subject for the pen of 
pher. A history of their public and private 
‘ding ali the outbreaks and flashes of their spirit, 
’ esate bygentle incidents—notices of 
c in arts and arms—their roman- 
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tic adventures, and the light which they throw upon the 
state of society in which they lived, afford a theme worthy 
of an author uniting to the most susceptible imagination, 
a mind that can read with accuracy the inmost thoughts 
of others, and an unerring judgment in appreciating what 
is really worthy in‘human nature. The reader will see 
that we entertain high notions respecting the genius re- 
quisite for the proper execution of such a work, and will 
be ready to allow Mr Stebbing considerable merit, even 
though he should only approximate to our standard. 

One qualification which the reverend author has shown 
himself possessed:of in a high degree, is patient research: 
His work is not hastily got up, in consequence of a su- 
perficial perusal of one or two second-hand authorities— 
the fashionable practice of the day. He has laboured like 
(no very new simile) the bee, bringing day by day her drops 
of honey to swell the winter store, carefully refusing every 
thing nauseous or worthless. His taste is no less conspicuous, 
in hisselection, than his industry. There isnothing offensive 
in his volume, and much that gives pleasure. His judg- 
ments too, although we may sometimes dissent from them, 
are always those of a man of sound sense. And:there is 
a vein of amiable, ingenuous candour ranning throagh 
the whole book. But there is a want of nerve and power, 
We: have no felicitous expressions suggesting a whole 
mine of thought. . The author does not vary his style to 
suit the varying character of the incidents and characters 
he describes; he is deficient in liveliness and graphic tations, 
He is always correct, and sometimes insipid. 

From what we have said, our readers will easily infer 
that Mr Stebbing is less successful in grappling with the 
characters of Dante, Boiardo, and Ariosto, than with 
those of Petrarch and Tasso. In his narrative of the lat- 
ter,.indeed, he has outdone himself. He has entered 
with full sympathy, and generous feeling, and exquisite 
tact, into the wayward feelings of this gentle, but way- 
ward genius—this bruised and broken reed. As giving 
the fairest specimen of Mr Stebbing’s powers, and at the 
same time as communicating a unity of interest to our 
extracts, we select them exclusively from the biography 
of Tasso. The outlines of the poet's history, perhaps 
more generally known in England than that of any of 
his great countrymen, free us from the task of a nar- 
rative. 

Tasso’s boyhood foreboded his future character. ‘ 

“ To this ramp | Portia sent her Torquato, soon after 
completing his sixt! » and such was the ardour with 
which he attended to the lessons of the fathers, that he was 
never happy except when listening to their instructions, 
Before the day dawned he would leave his bed, and wait so 
anxiously for os hour of school, that his mother, in the 
winter ecg was obliged to send him with a servant anda 
lighted torch to show him along the neighbouring street. 

‘« By the time he was ten years old, he had not only made 
inne f master of Latin, but was far advanced in Greek, and 

orations and verses, which he recited to belie 
faction and surprise of all who heard them. His prope ale 
in other kinds of knowledge was equally remarkable, and so 
well were his tutors satisfied with his thoughtfal and devout 
disposition, that they admitted him to the communion when 
he was only ee. of age, and before he understood * 
in the host was the real body of Christ.” ~ In‘ the ‘letter 
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which records this circumstance, he says, that notwith- 


standing his ignorance of the mysterious union, he was 
© moved by a secret feeling of elevation, which the-sanetity 
and reverence of the place, and the habits and the manner 


of the congregation, and the beating of the breast had con- 
tributed to awaken,’ and that having received the elements, 
or, ing to the erroneous doctrine of his teachers, the 
real body of Christ, he felt within himself ‘he knew not 
what of new and unknown delight,’ ” 


His tendency to reverie, and the exclusive cultivation 

of his taste, was encouraged by his father. 
« His company, it is said, was all his father required to 
complete the comfort he then en’ ; and he lost no time 
in peecriatiog him in his favourite. oceupations, frequently 
employing him in copying and ‘correcting parts of his ma- 
nuscripts, but chiefly in the perusal of the best Italian 
works, both prose and verse, The wisdom of Bernardo, 
in this respect, is worthy of notice, It was his opinion 
“that nothing could be more absurd than to employ the at- 
‘tention of youths in the study of the classics to the neglect 
‘of their own language, making them, he said, citizens abroad 
and strangers at home. In the study of Italian authors he 
made Torquato follow the same plan as is usually confined 
to the of the ancients, teaching him to remark all 
the delicacies of which the language is capable, the peculiar 
beauties of the different writers, and by what means the 
‘most admired had arrived at the art of constructing such 
sweet and harmonious periods. Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, formed the principal companions of ‘Torquato at 
this period; but as his father wished to make him eminent 
for general ing, and a man of business rather than a 
he sent him, in November 1560, to Padua, in the hope 
that he would there become a proficient in the civil law. 
Had he reflected more carefully on the subject, it is not 
unlikely that he would have seen how improbable it was 
that a youth, who had hitherto been almost solely employed 
in the study of the poets, and who had shown the most de- 
cided inclination to follow their example, would become a 
7 assiduous student of a science so contrary in its nature 


to his taste and previous pursuits.” 
But it was only his imagination and passions that were 
infected with this sickly taint—his mind at an early pe- 
riod showed its ambition and daring. 


« He now reverted to the idea of his epic poem, of which 
he had drawn out the plan at the latter University. His 
studies in philosophy and criticism were all directed to this 
great , and he collected from the works of the most 
celebrated writers whatever might assist him in the accom- 
plishment of his grand design. His ideas on the subject 
were as yet undetermined—his taste had been formed on 
the best models of classic composition, but his imagination 
was Tn ne by the romance writers of his own and other 
countries. To fix, therefore, his thoughts on the subject 
which ‘required such serious consideration, he wrote his 
celebrated ‘ Discourses on Poetry,’ in which he examines 
the various theories of the critics, and the methods best cal- 
culated to insure the proper objects of the art, The treatise 
on epic poetry was written expressly with a view to the 
* Gerusalemme,’ and both that and the others were address- 
ed to Scipione Gonzaga, as a testimony of the author’s re- 
spect and gratitude,” 


The objections of his confidential critics must have 
been peculiarly annoying to so susceptible a mind. They 
were captious enough. 


« The assistance and inspection of the judicious’ friends, 
to whom Tasso makes allusion in the above letter, proved 
a source of the greatest uneasiness to him. His critics, it 
would appears disagreed among themselves in all points, 
but that of discovering defects in the execution of the work. 
His replies to their objections are often very curious and 
ingenious ; and we know not which to regard with greater 
wonder, the subtleties of his metaphysical reviewers, or the 
keen scholarship with which he answers them, One or 
two instances will serve to illustrate this subject. The 
Abate, Niccold degli Oddi, began his objections with the 
Invocation; ‘ It does not appear tome correct that Urania 
should be addressed under the name of Muse, and placed 
in heaven—the name of Muse signifying nothing but a 
sound or song, which, according to Aristotle, cannot be in 
heaven ; and sound not being there, the Muses are not 


there, and, therefore, the Invocation is not correct.’—* It June, 1577, when in the 


would be sufficient,’ says Tasso, ‘to reply, 


| to think that some violent death was preparing 


| 
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to the opinion of P oras, Plato, Marcus Tullius, 
Dante, and other philosophers, poets, and theologians, both 


sacred and profane, there is sound in heaven; and to this 
opinion T may refer ether as. poet philosoph oF theo- 
logian ; but, abiding by the doctrine of the I 


deny the consequence, Jn heaven there is not sound, there- 
there are not Muses there. The better 


would be, There is not music in heaven, therefore moe are 


not Muses there. But, if there be musical proportions in 
heaven, it must be that the Muses are there; but without 
doubt there are, since the whole world is com with 
musical harmony, as Plato shows in Timsns, and 
and others who have philosophized on this matter. Nor 
would Aristotle himself deny that there are 
roportionsin heaven, as Pythagoras also intimates, 
lee to the opinion of the Peripatetic philosopher, 
cius, in his first book on heaven, where he treats of 
question.’ Similar objections and answers on other 
points, equally trivial; among others, as to of 
representing the Almighty sending the dream to 2 
the authority of Aristotle being quoted, ‘ Dreams are net 
sent by God’—‘ To which I answer,” aS oe “ that the 
authority of the Prince of Poets would be sufficient to de- 
fend a poet; and Homer represents Jupiter sending a 
dream to Agamemnon, the general of the army. But even 
Aristotle himself, in the very book quoted, makes mention 
of certain divine or demoniacal dreams, sent from demon 
or from God, as St ‘Thomas particularly notes in his 
work De Intellectu.’ This is sufficient for a specimen of 
the kind of criticism to which the Gerusalemme was sub- 


jected, and to which its author submitted with a of 
patience and humility, which proves both his to 
render his as perfect as pestle and the 

care with which men of genius in former days to 
the revision of their works,” 


‘The manner in which a mind so delicate swayed from 
its bias, is a painful subject of contemplation, 


But before he could receive this preci 

was becoming the victim of the direst evil to 

nity is liable ;—while the morning of his glory 

ing around him, darkness was gathering in his soul, and we 

see him become more dependent and helpless than eve 

Che re hour the world paid universal homage te his 

genius. : ; 
«The melancholy to which he had now been m 

subject, assumed, shortly after his return to Ferrara, a 

alarming character, There is no doubt that he 

many annoyances, and probably injuries, from his rivals at 

had Grontiy soeerailin’ the ties of ipmeeeeanna 

y magni the idea o 7 
dread an enemy in the most indifferent observer of 


tions. Even his servants at last became objects of h 
and he wrote to the Marchese del Monte, 

to send him one, and to join to his own authority 
the Duke of Urbino in threatening the servant with 


weightiest punishment, if he sh ever be guilty of 
treachery against him, Shortly after this letter was 
ten, the idea which had troubled his mind 

time before, that he had allowed himself to indulge hous 
cal opinions while studying philosophy, and that he 
subject to the wrath of the Inquisition, which he 

his enemies were endeavouring to excite against 


him. 

therefore, set out for Bologna, as he had done from similar 
motives two. years since, and ted himself before the 
fathers of the Inquisition, Sins 
deserving of punishment, dismissed 
able counsel. : 

“ But his fears were not in any way diminished by this 
acquittal. He now determined to a perfect 
lest his adversaries should take advantage of some 
word, and indulged a notion that he had been only 
to escape the Inquisition this time, that some more effectual 
means might be found to ruin him utterly, He also 


for 
and that he must certainly fall a victim either 


to 
the dagger. 7 pat m he Ea pore fe 
power to cure him of these gloomy imagi : 
him frequently with them bat hh evening, the 16th 
apartment Duchess of Ure 


of the 


that, according | bino, he suddenly seized a knife, and aimed a stroke at the 


— 
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back of one of the attendants. The alarm occasioned by this 
r ce Was extreme, and as it was now uded 
bts must be labouring under insanity, he was arrested, 
waa the apartments of the 
The state into which he was reduced by ill-judged 
rigour is awful. 


easy to imagine what an effect these continual 
alternations of hope and despair must have had on} the 
weakened frame and irritable mind of the more than ever 
unfortunate Tasso. ‘Terrified at one time with the gloom 
of his solitude, and at another provoked by the insolence of 
his keepers, and the neglect with which he was treated by 
a tabycnes mating, all the anxiety of an ill-treated 
autl then agitated with sudden wanes gece of fame and 
Sere eenrareing during the day with the great men, 
who their highest veneration for the powers of 
lect, and left in the full glow of thought as soon as 
began to fall, to be locked up, a maniac among mani- 
acs,—what a fearfully mingled stream of ideas must have 
through the mind of this noble, broken-hearted 

! The wonder is, not that his reason sometimes wan- 

d, but that it was not wholly lost; and if we consider 
for a moment the terrible trial he had to endure, disposed 
as he constitutionally was to melancholy, we see 


the best 
unhealthy cell. among latterly removed to a somewhat 


r 
i 


c 
the free air of the country, he was still treated with 
austerity, and the hope that solaced him one day 
to deepen 
w more and more willing to indulge in 
of a disordered fancy; his thoughts became 
terror of solitude, long suffered, was chan; 

belief, that the air was rife with beings of another 
all was confusion in his mind—splendid dreams—a 
of injury—a consciousness of power that 
human. being —and a knowledge 
at the same time, that not another could 
dent, more afflicted, or bowed nearer 

ith all these contradictory emotions in his 
be wondered at that he every day became 
istinguishing between the tions of 
the real objects of sense, feverishly strong 
the former, and little as there was in the 
im to awaken any interest or keep alive 
pathy—the only principle in our being that 
imagination from gaining dominion over the 


himself a willing victim to his disordered 
the period at which we are arrived began 
he was haunted night and day by a mali- 
ose sole occupation it was to annoy him. 
nately able to give his own account of this 
matter, as he did not neglect to mention the new 
affliction to his friend Cataneo, to whom he thus 
have received two letters from you, but one of 
as soon as I had read it, and I believe the 
stolen it, as it is the one in which he is spoken 
is another of those wonders which I have often 
hospital. I am sure they are effected by some 
as I could prove by et but. parti- 
from the circumstance of a ving been visibly 
while my eyes were wide open, and from 
fruit having been ‘taken away in a similar 
other day, when the panseery! Same Polacco 
me, I have been also served thus with other 
no one has entered the prison, and with let- 
which were locked up in cases, but which I 
hme found scattered about the floor in the morning, and 
. never found,’ 


the only torment he experienced from the 
of his fleanigltushton. s Besitles the miracles of 
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I feared I should lose my sight, 
I have ee 
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tolling of clocks for an hour together. And I have thought 
in my sleep that I was on horseback, and ready to fall and 
suffer some grievous hurt. I have had pains of the head, 
but not excessive ; of the intestines, the side, and the legs 
and thighs, but not great; I am greatly weakened by vo-~ 
mits, a flux of the blood, and fevers ; but amid so many ter- 
rors, and such great afflictions, there ap to me in the 
air an image of the glorious Virgin with her Son in her 
arms, in the midst of a circle of colours and vapours ; where~ 
fore, I ought not to despair of her grace. And although it 
is possible that this was a mere fantasm, as I am p 

and am almost continually disturbed by various fantasies, 
and am filled with an infinite fealanelilgs nevertheless, I 
am able, by the grace of God, to limit my assent, which, 
according to Cicero, is the work of a wise man; I ought 
eae to believe, therefore, that this was a miracle of the 

irgin. 

“In writing to Eneas Tasso, he says, ¢‘ The devil, with 
whom I have slept and passed my time, not being able to 
find that peace with me which he desired, has become a 
regular robber, and, coming behind me when I am asleep, 
opens the closets which I am unable to keep a watch over ; 
but as he has robbed me thus bree 2 I shall not trust to 
his not pilfering me again, and therefore I transmit to your 
Excellency the money given me by the Princes of Molfetta 
and Mantua, and by Signor Paulo Grillo, and the Marquis 
of, Este, making in all twenty-four scudi of gold, ten zec- 
chini, and forty ducats di piastre. I beg you to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of this, and to use your exertions that I 
mer escape from the hand of the devil with my books and 
writings, which are not more secure than my money,’” 


Mr Stebbing’s appreciation of Alfonso’s conduct to the 
poet is just and discriminative. 


“ Alfonso was not long in discovering how Tasso was 
vilifying him ; and it is at this period of the poet’s memoirs 
that the memory of his patron begins to wear the shade that 
has rendered it so unamiable in the eyes of posterity. 
Hitherto, the conduct of Alfonso ap; to have been 4 
that, had he continued it, he would have merited bein; 

laced among the most respected benefactors of genias. He 

ad left nothing undone to soothe the irritated mind of 
Tasso; had taken him with him to his fayourite villa, rea- 
soned with him on the folly of his apprehensions, written 
letters for him when he was dist respecting the pirated 
edition of his poem, and borne both his melancholy humours 
and even violence with the utmost patience and forbearance ; 
so that, up to the present time, he seems to have had a very 
fair claim to the gratitude of the unfortunate poet. The 
severity he was now about to exercise, afforded a terrible 
contrast to his previous kindness. Highly angered at the 
expressions which ‘Tasso had used against him, or else re- 
garding them as an additional evidence of his insanity, he 
ordered him to be secured, and immediately conveyed to the 
Hospital of St Anna, an institution for lunatics. In which- 
ever light he considered the conduct of the poet, this pro- 
cedure was unjustifiable. He had allowed him to return 
to Ferrara, and, sensible as he was of the weak and irrita- 
ble condition of his mind, he was bound, by the common 
law of humanity, to do nothing to increase the disposition 
to malady. Instead of which, he treated him in a manner 
that would have inflamed a much sounder intellect than 
poor Tasso’s had been for along time ‘past. To the de- 
struction of his hopes, he had added the wounds inflicted by 
a cold and haughty contempt, and he had every reason to 
expect that the feelings of the injured man would show 
themselves, in words or actions, different to those of a calm 
and cunning courtier. But even supposing that the con- 
duct of 'Tasso was more the effect of lunacy than of passion, 
which certainly ought not to have been punished so severely, 
he surely deserved a milder treatment than to be seized and 
emeeyel oacumines madhouse, He had, it is true, no 
claims upon the kindness of Alfonso, except those which 
genius has on all men, and especially on princes ; but those 
claims are sacred, and Alfonso sinned against the noblest 
feelings that inspire the human soul, by immuring Tasso in 
a dungeon. His thoughts were dark and bewil , but 
‘the light from heaven’ was still in his soul, and that ought 
to have rendered his person as inviolable and sacred as that 
of a sovereign—genius being at least as plainly the gift of 
God as a crown,” 


On the whole, we can recommend this book to the 
reading public, as one which will never lead them astray; 
although the author may sometimes fail to convey to us 
in their full force the strong characters of old Italy. 
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They will find in it no offences against good taste or the 
purest morality. ‘They will find in it much that is 
amiable, the true reflex of the author’s character. It con- 
tains the biography of every distinguished Italian poet, 
from Dante to Alfieri, and thus forms a history of 
Italian poetry, We take leave of the author with sin- 
cere esteem. 


The Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. By Allan Cunningham, Vol. IV. (Being the 
Family Library, Vol. XIX.) London. John Murray. 
183}. 


Tueauthor of this volame having led us, in those which 
preceded it, through the master painters and sculptors of 
our country, has now closed his pleasing and honourable 
task by cecounting the histories of our principal architects. 
The character of an architect—of one, let us be under- 
stood, who is really a master in his profession—has ever 
been an object of our peculiar admiration, In order to 
be eminent as an architect, a man must unite to the eye 
of the painter, and the feelings of the poet, the severest 
powers of reasoning. He must be a clear-headed, close- 
calculating man of business, at the same time that he must 
be conciliating in his manners, in order to temper those 
with whom he has to deal. Lastly, he must possess en- 
thusiasm and perseverance. Look at every distinguished 
architect, of whom any records remain,—you will find 
him uniting all these qualities, and, in consequence, on 
terms of intimacy with all the master spirits of his day. 
‘The history of the erection of more than one of the finest 
monuments of architecture is more amusing than any ro- 
mance. Witness the building of the great dome at Flo- 
‘yence—witness the building of St Paul’s, as related in 
“the volume now before us. And yet how often has it 
been the lot of men such as we have described, to feel, at 
the proud moment when, in the face of an assembled na- 
tion, they laid the last hand to their everlasting piles, that 
the impressions with which they were regarded by those to 
whom in an especial manner they had looked for patron- 
age, was the reverse of friendly! How often may our 
author’s touching reflection upon the completion of St 
Paul’s, have been applicable ! 

« For a period of thirty years the genius of Wren had 
now been watchfully inspecting the pr of that great 
monument of his fame—the Cathedral ot St Paul; nor had 
the nation at large, though shaken sometimes by civil com- 
motions, been a cold or careless lookeron. The report had 
long — not only through England but through Eu- 
rope, that a fabric, rivalling all in the world save that of St 
Peter's at Rome, was rising on the ruins of the old metro- 
politan church ; and now the general curiosity was quick- 
ened by the news that the great work was nearly finished. 
Of the original patrons of the design, many were dead, some 
had been banished, and there remained but few of the com- 
missioners who had so often impeded the early progress of 
the undertaking. When, in 1710, Sir Christopher, in the 
79th year of his age, by the hands of his son, laid the high- 
est stone of the lantern on the cupola of St Paul's, there 
were few to rejoice of his own compeers, save Mr Strong, 
the respectable master mason to the Cathedral. The pious 
architect performed this in humility and with prayer; and 
as it was publicly known, London red out its vast po- 

tion to witness the ceremony. But even while the great 
and venerable man was placing the crown on the head of 
this royal work, he was not unaware that a’ the s 
tators of the scene there were some who envied or hated his 
success, and still hoped to make the very fabric, whose 
finished beauty the crowd were so rapturously applauding, 
the means of bringing sorrow and shame to his grey hairs.” 


England cannot be looked upon as a building, any more 
than as a fiddling or a painting nation, And yet in the 
art of architecture, as in every other, she has given birth 
to men of original and manly genius. To pass over the 
many who have produced our fine morsels of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, scattered “ like, stray gifts” through the land, 
but who have died leaving no name behind them, there is 
old William of Wykeham, a shrewd statesman, a conscien- 
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tious and tolerant priest, a sélf-taught architect in an 
just emerging {from barbarism. He is the Chauce 
architecture. There is something in his strong he 

fabrics, with the profusion of wild and sometimes: 
cate ornament scattered over them, which irresistibly re- 
mind-us of his great contemporary. We have sought for 
a characteristic anecdote of him to lay before our readers, 
but our attention has been arrested by his biographer's 
description of the manner in which Jarge structures were 
reared at that early period. 


« From our old historians, our public records, and a few 
brief instructions, of the days of Wykeham, coi 
royal buildings, we gather some curious information about 
the mode of erecting cathedrals. ‘The site of the church was 
selected, not in a barren spot, but in a pleasant place, where 
the soil was naturally fruitful, and lakes or streams con- 
taining fish were near. The foundations of the structure 
were marked out, and around this a camp of huts was esta- 
blished, to afford shelter to the workmen: a warden was 
appointed to every ten men, and over the whole a clerk of 
the works presided, whose duty was to see the 
executed according to the plans of the chiefarchitect. “Thos 
workmen, if the need of the church required t : 
had many indulgences ; and if they were 9 
were modes of bringing them to reason, spiritual as well as 
temporal. The masonry was the work of E 4 
and much of the carving, as our memorandums 
show, was cut by native hands. The caprice or taste of 
workmen seems sometimes to have directed the ; 
ornaments; for many of our cathedrals are deformed 
figures of indecent demons, and other grotesque and 
representations, which mingle indifferently with 
holy. ‘To save the purse of the state, or the 
clergy, the noble families of the district, from a love of re- 
ligion, or as a commutation of penance, itted their 


forests to be felled, their quarries to be wrought, their vas- 
sals to be pressed, and their horses too, in o} to 
the good work. Wren, who was no admirer of their arehi- 


tecture, speaks with knowledge and with justice of their 
way of going to work, ‘Those who bave seen the exact 
amounts in records,’ says he, ‘of the charge of the fabries of 
some of our cathedrals, near four hundred years old, cannot 
but have a great esteem for their economy, and admire how 
soon they erected such lofty structures. Indeed, great 
height they thought the greatest magnificence. Few stomes 
were used but what a man might carry up a ladder on his 
back from scaffold to scaffold, though they had and 
| spoked wheels upon occasion; but having rej j 

| they had no need of great engines; stone upon stone was 
easily piled up to great heights ; therefore the pride of their 
work was in pinnacles and steeples. In this og ae 
differed from the Roman way, who laid all 

horizontally, which made the best perspective: the 

way, on the contrary, carried all their mould 

cular, so that the ground-work being settled, had no- 
thing else to do but to spire all up as they 

they made their pillars of a bundle of little ‘Toruses, whi 
they divided into more when they came to the reof; a 
these Toruses split into many small ones, and oo 
another, gave occasion to the tracery work of which’ 
Freemasons were the inventors. ‘They used the ; 
headed arch which would rise with little centreing, : 
red lighter key-stones and less butment, and A could bea 
another row of doubled arches rising from the key-stene, 
by the diversifying of which they erected eminent struc- 
tures. It must be confessed, that this was an — 
compendium of work, suited to those northern cl 3 
and I must also own, that works of the same h t and 
magnificence, in the Roman way, would be much more 
expensive.’ The facility with which those edifices were 
reared, was aided much by the command which a feudal 
prince had over his people; but more by the power of the 
Church over hordes of illiterate workmen, who had at once 
before their eyes the fear of hell, the hope of heaven, and 
the impulse of good wages,” : 


A long period intervenes between William of Wyke- 
ham and Inigo Jones—the children of different ages, we 
can scarcely recognise one common feature in their ta~ 
lents. Inigo’s architecture has all that daring, rich, seem- 
ingly (not really) unsolid character, which one can faney 
cherished in a mind naturally that way tending, by his 

| practice in the court masks, In his case, as wellas in that 
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of William of Wykeham’s, there seems to be an analogy 
between his style of architecture and the poetry of his 
age. He is full of conceits, but not unfrequently borne 
aloft by as high a spring-tide of imagination as ever rai- 
sed genius above the flats and shoals of common life. 

comes Wren, to whose merits and fate we baye al- 
ready alluded, and to whose story we request our readers’ 
attention ; itis that of agreat and good man. There is a 
legend attached to the name of Wren, of which we find no 
mention in Mr Cunningham’s book, which attributes to 
him the invention of freemasonry in that peculiar form in 
which it has spread from England over the world. Van- 
bragh is the last of this race of Titans. His Blenheim isstill 
extant to confirm his reputation as a sculptor—his plays 
to show his redundant wit—the according voice of his 
contemporaries to bear witness to his merits as a man. 
From his day to our own, architecture has slept in Eng- 
land. But the spirit is reviving; and it is a proud 
thought for us that in our own town the earliest re- 
awakening has taken place. 

’ This fourth volume closes, we believe, Mr Cunning- 
ham’s work, and it is now our duty to pronounce upon 
it as a whole. The first volume we are inclined to think 
the least successful of all; at the same time we protest 
against being thought to approve of that paltry clamour 
which was raised against it in the metropolis, commen- 
cing, we believe, with certain second and third-rate art- 
ists, who sickened to see an individual who was only 

-0f-business to one of their own profession, occupy, 
ou the strength of natural genius, a larger share of the 
Public estimation than themselves. Of the three suc- 
ceeding volumes only one opinion has been entertained — 
they are good, characterised by careful research, good 
taste, and good sense. 

“We have been much pleased to trace through these 
Stlecessive volumes the gradual adoption of a more simple 
and natural style—the want of which was the only thing 
that annoyed us in the author's earlier prose writings. 
We add one extract more, as a specimen of the nervous, 
manly English of the present volume. 

.“ The Tudor Architecture, (as it is usually called,) 
hhad been gradually becomin predominant in Eng- 
has been peed ats the illegitimate offspring of the 

nand Gothic, and it certainly has a little of either 

aracter; inferior in elegance to the one, and in magnifi- 

ice to the other, but more than uniting the domestic 
ccommodations of both. In truth, it had its rise in the 
noe wants and daily demand for comforts which civi- 
made ; it was admirably adapted for fire-side and 

f&tive enjoyments ; and combined—for the times were yet 
rity with convenience. In the interior there 

‘ of accommodation—splendid halls, tapes- 
chambers, armouries, refectories, kitchens made to the 
ile of roasting an ox with a pudding in his belly, con- 
ctaled closets, and darker places of abode; and it must be 
cdnfessed that, externally, the whole was imposing. No 
tile, indeed, was followed, no plan formally o! 3 each 
to do in building what was right in his 


pang seemed 
cre and a baron’s residence resembled some of those 


in which the episodes oppress the narrative—for 


the members were frequently too cumbrous for the body. 
But the effect was highly’picturesque, and amid 
all the and oddity of the Tudor architecture, it 


Was wonderfully well adapted to its purpose—with all its 
es it was not strap The baron’s pic’ que 
i seemed the offspring of the soil, and in harmony with 
the accompaniments. The hill, the river, the groves, the 
ae residence, seemed all to have risen into exist- 
ba once. ral vag peel upon aa oe 
wilderness nacles and crow-stepped peaks—jealous 
Sond con double barred with iron ; : 
which led to noting. tiles of roofs as s! as knives, on 
which no snow cou! lie—projection overlooking projection, 
the rain from the face of the wall, and casements 
where ladies might air their charms, perched so high that 
could them. Skelton, then, might well 
era as 
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With turrets and with towres ; 
With halls and with bowres, 
Stretching to the starres ; 
With glass windowes and barres ; 
H ig about their walles 
Clothes of golde and palles, 
Arras of riche arraye, 
Fresh as flowres in Maye.’” 
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Observations on Fossil Vegetables ; accompanied by Re- 
presentations of their Internal Structure, as seen through 
the Microscope. By Henry Witham, Esq. of Larting- 
ton, 4to. Pp. 48. Edinburgh: William Black- 
wood. London: T. Cadell, 1831. 


Tuts work richly deserves the attention of the naturalist. 
The author tells us that his object has been “ to impress 
upon geologists the advantage of attending more particu- 
larly to the internal structure of plants.” The circum- 
stances which first attracted his own attention to the 
subject, he thus narrates :—‘‘ My investigations have led 
me to believe, that plants of the phanerogamic class are 
much more abundant in our coal-fields, and mountain 
limestone groups, than has generally been supposed. The 
great opacity and peculiar mineralogical arrangements of 
these fossil plants, have presented obstacles to the ex- 
amination of their intimate structure, which have induced 
naturalists to rest contented with the distinctive charac- 
ters afforded by their external forms; and in many in- 
stances, these forms are obviously too much altered, to 
permit us to refer the objects in question with perfect 
satisfaction to any natural family. But a method has 


| lately been discovered, by which the stems or branches 


may be sliced, and afterwards reduced to such a degree 
of thinness, as to permit us to inspect the most minute 
remains of organic texture. ‘The unexpected result thus 
obtained, has enabled me to examine numerous varieties 
of structure in fossil plants.” The method here alluded 
to, he, in a subsequent part of his work, describes as fol- 
lows:—* This method, which I have had the pleasure 
of recommending to the York and Newcastle Philosophi- 
cal and Natural History Societies, may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows :—A slice, or thin fragment, is obtained 
in the usual manner. One side of it is ground and po- 
lished, and is then applied to a piece of plate or other 
glass, by means of a transparent gum or resin. ‘The 
other side is then ground down parallel to the glass, 
and, on being brought to the necessary degree of thin- 
ness, polished. By this means, the internal structure 
may be as distinctly seen as in the case of a recent vege~ 
table.” 

Mr Witham’s work gives an accouat of the nature and 
extent of his own observations upon fossil vegetables by 
this new method, and is valuable as an indication to 
geologists of what they may hope to effect by following 
the same method of observation, but still more by the 
important facts which he has already ascertained. 

The work is divided into four sections. In the first, 
some remarks are offered upon the vegetation of the first 
period of the ancient world ; that is, from the first de- 
posit of the transition series to the top of the coal-field. 
We have already had the pleasure to lay the substance of 
this section before our readers, in our 57th Number, in 
a report of a paper read by Mr Witham in the Wernerian 
Society. In the second, he gives an account of some fossil 
vegetables found at Lennel Braes, and Allanbank Mill in 
Berwickshire. This section is dedicated to a more de- 
tailed account of the situation in which the most import- 
ant specimens examined by Mr Witham have been found. 
The inference he draws from his examination of this dis- 
trict isimportant. “ By the above observations, it appears 
quite clear, that the mountain limestone group which, to 
the south of the river Tweed, contains beds of coal, by no 
means terminates at or near the ancient boundary of the 
two kingdoms, butapproaches within a short distance of the 
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transition range of Scotland. It is equally evident, that 
this unknown extent of early vegetation seems to have 
been called into existence during the formation of the 
mountain limestone group, or in the first period of Brong- 
niart’s division.” The third section exhibits “representa- 
tions of the organig texture, as discovered by the micro- 
scope, of several fossil plants of the coal formation, 
mountain limestone group, and of the lias, together with 
corresponding representations of similar or analogous 
stracture, and comparative views of other fossil and re- 
cent vegetables, accompanied with descriptive references.” 
This is the essential part of the publication, to which 
the preceding two sections, however important, can only 
be regarded as introductory. Mr Witham adopts Brong- 
niart’s distribution of the vegetable kingdom into three 
classes of cryptogamic, and as many of phanerogamic 
plants:—First, agaric plants—such as consist entirely 
of cellular tissue, and have no leaves—alge, fungi, and 
lichens; second, cellular cryptogamic plants—such as 
have an entirely cellular organization, but possess leaves— 
hypatice# and musci ; third, vascular cryptogamic plants— 
in which the cellular tissue almost always contains dis- 
tinet vessels—equisetacee, fillices, &c. ; fourth, gymuosper- 
mous phan ic plants—in which the seeds are 
destitute of capsules—the cycadee and conifere ; fifth, 
monocotyledonous phanerogamic plants—having the stem 
herbaceous, bulbiform or arborescent, destitute of con- 
centrio rings or distinct bark—graminee, liliacew, 
palms, &¢, ; sixth, dicotyledonous phanerogamic plants— 
with the stem herbaceous or woody, and, in the latter 
case, formed of concentric layers, the greater part of the 
more ordinary vegetation of the present epoch, This 
section being occupied with details of observations made 
with a view to ascertain to which of these classes certain 
fossils belong, is unsusceptible of abridgment, We refer 
the reader to Mr Witham’s pages. The concluding sec- 
tion contains some remarks upon the vegetables repre- 
sented. in the plates, and upon fossil vegetables in general. 
Of twelve fossil plants examined by Mr Witham, eight 
species—belonging to the lias—are indisputably conifere ; 
while four—belonging to the coal formation—are, to all 
appearance, of the same family. Respecting their gene- 
ral appearance, Mr Witham remarks,—‘‘ The conifere 
ofthe coal formation and mountain limestone group have 
few and. slight appearances of the lines by which the 
annual layers are separated. The trees of our present 
tropical regions have also few and slight appearances of 
these lines: Therefore, at the epoch of these formations, 
the changes of season were probably as little marked as 
shey are in our tropical regions. Again, the condensa- 
tion observed towards the outer margin of each woody 
layer of the trees of our cold and temperate climates, and 
which is attributed to the increasing cold of the latter 
part of the autumnal season, is decidedly observable in 
the conifers of the lias. Wherefore, at the epoch when 
the trees of the lias grew, there was a cold season as now.” 
Here we have fair promise of a data whence we may in- 
fer the exact period when the divergence between the 
equatorial and ecliptic circles commenced. Many cir- 
cumstances have already led to the conclusion that they 
were once identical. 

In conclusion, we can only say, that we trust Mr 
Witham will follow up a path of observation which he 
has so successfully opened: and that other geologists will 
tread in his footsteps. We recommend him as a model 
in another respect to the few who like him know to devote 
the leisure and wealth with which fortune has blessed 
them to their noblest ends. ‘“ I have only further to say,” 
he thus concludes his essay, “that should any one feel 
interested in the subject, he may have his desire for in- 
formation gratified, by the inspection of the specimens 
from which the figures in this work have been taken, as 
well as of the numerous other fossil vegetables in my 
museum, which has always been open to the cultivator 

_o Of science.” 
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Journal of ©. Residence in Noruicady, .. Bip 3. Augustus ~~ 
St sol (Being Constable's Miscellany, Vol. a 4 
Edinburgh: Constable and Co. London: | st, 
Chance, and Co. 1831. \) 


Tuts is a clever and amusing book ; at times ie 
by a little flippancy, and at times by an affectation of 
profound learning, but withal the work of a man of 
talent and right feeling. The author resided a winter 
in the neighbourhood of Caen, and during the ensuing 
summer travelled through a great part of N, " 
His work contains very precise and important details for 
the instruction of families intending to emigrate to 
France. To such a measure, however, he does not hold 
out any very great inducements ; and we can assure those 
who may be inclined, from the fact we haye just stated, 
to picture this book to themselves as one of the nume- 
rous and respectable class known by the names of “ . 
to Emigrants,” “ Advice to intending Settlers,” and the 
like, that they are mistaken. Mr St John’s book i 
tertaining and instructive ; and, what is a more mu 
feature of distinction, it is honest. We 


one who has made up his mind to seek cheap. $ 
France, may feel misgivings upon reading a t 
of the mental degradation of his expatriated predaneTah 
Indeed, there are not, I ine, in the whole 
persons more to be pitied than English economizers on 
continent. Cut off from old associations, they 
restless, dissatisfied, unhappy. They are seldom : 
numerous in any place, to allow of each person among : 
finding society exactly according to his taste ; and whatever 
they may pretend to the contrary, they never 
enjoy the society of the natives, Reduced to the 
mal gratifications, they eat, drink, sleep, and 
discontent and obscurity to their graves. Some of 
is true, enjoy that sort of excitement which 
nishes, and which people without brains mistake for 
sure; but these persons are quickly reduced to a state 
wretched than that of the mere eating and brireenes. Ha | 
grants, and generally end by furnishing prematurely a 


ject to the French demonstrators of anatomy. ee 
have been 


Y: 

“In rtion to the length of time t 
away from England, their pee , or wae their 
tionality, is strong ; for the feeling increases, as c 
down the unpleasant, and heightens the agreeable, 
of their own country in their memory. But 
renders them more unhappy in themselves, and more 
agreeable to the inhabitants, by constantly im, 
to institute comparisons between England and — 
which, of course, are disadvantageous to the latter. _ 
sides gambling, they have a few other am 
dal, calculation of their expenses, bolle, aa and nm 
papers. But still their time is badly filled up, and m 
remains to be devoured by idleness and ennui. Go into 
streets wheneyer you please, you will generally observe 
or three knots of Englishmen on. the look-out for e 
ment; enquiring about the king's health, the 
of the Jews, or the arrival of the last steam-packet f 
England. Every new comer is regarded as a godsend fo 
a few days,—that is, until he ceases to be new; and 
another comes, and amuses and disappoints them in his 
turn,” 

The district termed. Normandy, previous to the 
French Revolution, corresponded to the modern depart-~ 
ments of Manche, Calvados, Orne, Eure, and Seine In- 
ferieure. That corner in which Mr St John took up his 
abode, is chiefly agriculfural and pastoral. It is indeed 
one of the principal magazines whence cattle are furs 
to the shambles of Paris.. Its honey is plentiful, and its 
cyder famous. ‘His excursion, too, seems to have been 
pretty much confined to the rustic portion of the provinee. 
It is a long time since we have seen any account of this 
part of France, once so intimately connected with Eng- 
land, by an intelligent and noticing eye-witness ; we 
welcomed Mr St John’s bogk as. likely to afford us some 
information how our old allies owere getting on in these 
chopping and changing times, 

We have not been disappointed, Our author is neither 
a bibliomaniac, a view-hunter, nor au artist, although he 


can at a time look with interest on a rare book, or enjoy 
a landscape or a good picture. He is something better— 
an observer of men and their doings. He places before 
us the inhabitants of Normandy—from the loutish pea- 
samtry up to the fashionables. He places before us the 

rgy just as they are. He gives usa notion of the tone 
of society, its moral feeling, and intelligence. And he 
interests us with his reflections upon men, manners, and 
the vicissitudes of life. In short, he is an agreeable 
companion. 


Our first extract shall he the account of his visit to 
Mont St Michel. A view of this prison forms the vig- 
nette to the present volume. It is pleasing, but the en- 
graving scarcely does justice to the original drawing by 


i 
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seene which now presented itself was singular and 
On the right, the land, running out boldly into 
with its rich verdure, a striking contrast to 
low sands beneath. In front, the sea, blue, 
waveless, and studded in the distance with a few 
sails glittering in the sun, ran in a straight line along 
ich was, moreover, in in va- 

by numerous small rivers, whose shining 
— like molten silver. To add to the effect of 
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the scream of a’ seamew, wheeling about drow- 
sunny air, broke upon the ear. The mount itself, 
its ancient moriastic towers, rearing their grey pin- 
nacles towards heaven,|in the midst of stillness"and solitude, 
to be formed by nature to be the abode of peace, 
and religious melancholy. 
.- first apartment after the chapel, which {is small, 
and by no means striking, into which I was led, was the 
en » Where there were some hundreds of cri- 
condemned for several years to close imprisonment, 
or the wearing calico. I never in my life saw so 
ps. Ron faces ees: All the evil passions, 
t by habit, and irritated, not subdued, by punish- 
ment, were there, clothed with flesh and blood, and still 
fiercely after crime. Like Dante and his guide, 
We made our way through this hell in miniature, a hun- 
Baty scowling at us as we , and crossing seve- 
_ passages 
vaster 


ez 
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and small vaulted chambers, entered a still 
J epee called the a ¢ the knights, in ber 

) a greater number of ruffians, and a t! 
ow character than the others. Here a soldier sta soe 
with drawn sword at the door ; and the gendarme walked 
me with his hand upon his own weapon, ready 
to cut down any villain who might set upon us. One 
countenance which I saw here I think I never shall forget. 
Tt was that of a man about forty years of age, small, pale, 
and haga, but so expressive of wickedness, that it made 
me » The ruffian, who was doing something as 
We came in, just raised himself up to look at us, and keep- 
3 eye nearly closed, threw so searching, venomous, 
and fiendlike a 

made me start. 
lernal countenance was a small, withered, weak man, 
whom no one need have feared to meet alone in a desert ; 
but his look was like that of a scorpion, odious and deadly. 
“ The apartment in which these miscreants were assem- 
ed, was a hall about one hundred feet long, by thirty-five 
or in breadth, and was adorned with hy _— of 
massy antique pillars, resembling those which we find in 
Gothic darches. From hence we proceeded to the sub- 
terranean op md where are seen those prodigious columns 

e 


lance at us with the right, that 
evertheless, the owner of this 


upon which the weight of the whole building reposes. The 
scanty light which glimmers among these enormous shafts, 
is just ient to discover their magnitude to the eye, and 


to enable one to find his way among them. Having crossed 

chege), we.entered the quadran; be ga suger 
cloisters, supported by s grace! ars, 0! 

the most delicate ediotanskip, extend. Here the monks 
used to walk in bad weather, contriving the next day’s din- 


ner, or ining excuses for detaining some of the many 
ms, who resorted, under various pre- 
pe. brmprehan marl monastery. At present, it affords 


to the veterans and gendarmes who keep guard 
the prisoners below. From various portions of the 
tery, we obtain admirable views of sea and shore; 
s mast superb coup-d'wil is from a tall, slender tower, 


i shoots up above almost every other portion of the 


109! 
We have been much struck by his picture of the draw- 
ing for the conscription : 

“ With some difficulty I found out the prefecture, in a 
narrow obscure street near the Lycée, It is a large but 
mean-looking structure, surrounding three sides of a qua- 
drangular court, and the business of the day was carried 
on in the central On entering beneath the loft 
gateway, I found that the great court was already filled 
with people, who were all. crowding towards the entrance 
of the old palace with anxiety pig a and every painful 
feeling depicted in their countenances., There were mothers 
and fathers come to behold their sons offered up as victims 
on thealtar of war. There also were younger brothers and 
sisters, and other girls, who seemed to have all the delicate 
anxieties of love in their sun-burnt faces, In all this vast 
crowd every eye was turned towards the door, as if ready 
watching the performance of some sacrifice ; and I instinct- 
ively assumed a commiserating, melancholy tone, as I en+ 
quired of a young woman, whom I met coming out of the 
door, whether it was there that they.were drawing for the 
conscription. She looked in my face as if to assure herself 
that there was a being in the world ignorant of what she 
ap to know but too well, and replied, almost reproach« 
fully, ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“I made my way as well as I could through the crowd, 
which consisted chiefly of women, and entered. The vast 
apartments were thronged to excess, especially about the 
fatal door, from which a loud official voice was heard to 
issue, pronouncing the names of the future defenders of 
France,—Eugene, Victor, Alphonse, Alexis; while, at 
each startling sound, an answering voice from the crowd 
proved that the —- of = epee | Lege is ae 
me, replying, perhaps unwillingly, to the call of war, For 
ote minutes I endeavoured to steal a glance of the 
mysterious apartment whence the stentorian voice of office 
proceeded; and, upon enquiring among the crowd, was 
informed that none except those who were to draw could 
enter. However, confiding in the name of stranger— 
which, all the world over, but especially in England and 
France, is a passport to every place—I at length elbowed 
my way up to one of the grenadiers who were ‘para= 
ding backwards and forwards through the throng to 
keep clear the way to the door, and demanded whe # 
foreigner might be itted to be present at the drawing. 
The man replied, by politely desiring me to walk in; and 
every body now made way for me. 

“On entering the room, I saw a long table, extending 
almost from one side of the apartment to the other, at one 
end of which sat the officiating person, while a number of 
military officers, who wore upon their chins ‘the beard of 
Hercules and frowning Mars,’ and various other officials, 
sat round in conclaye. A wooden seat, like a Turkish 
divan, but considerably narrower, ran round the room, and 
upon this the conscripts were seated side by side. Upon 
looking round, I found I was the only individual present 
not actually concerned in the business of the day. In the 
centre of the apartment stood the instrument for measuring 
the conscripts, popularly denominated, ‘ La Toise,’ and by 
the side of it a gigantic grenadier, booted to the hips, and 
‘bearded like the pard.’ 

“« The person charged with this part of the business now 
called out the name of one of the young men, and the indi- 
vidual seated at the extreme right started up, and ran Bare- 
footed across the room to the table, upon which there was 
an urn covered by a clean white napkin, containing those 
little ivory numbers, one of which was to decide his fate. 
The young man now put his hand into the urn under the 
napkin, and upon drawing out a number, showed it to the 
man in office, who in a loud voice made it known to the 
crowd. I observed, that when a high number was drawn, 
the drawer appeared to be pleased, and otherwise when it 
was alow one. ‘The cause of this I discovered afterwards. 
Of the two hundred and odd whose fate was decided that 
morning, only the first forty-eight were to serve in the 
army. All the numbers above were as so many blanks, 
A list of all those who drew were entered in the register of 
the department, with the number drawn marked opposite. 

“ ‘The next operation the conscript had to perform was 
to step up to the toise, in order to have his height ascertained; 
and the result was declared with a loud voice by the giant 
who stood by the instrument. If any one appeared not to 
be ambitious of getting credit for his full height, the giant 
put one of his paws upon his back, and the other u 
chest, and thus soon brought him to the nopendiennl 


his 
’ When this: part of the ceremony had been SaReHaE the 
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up his shoes and his little and made 
his exit by a different door from which he entered, and 
another victim followed. The room thus became gradu- 
ally empty, when one of the officials taking up a list of 
names and reading it aloud, ht in another batch ; and 
thus the room was again filled. Then the same process 
drawing, measuring, and shoe-and-cap gathering was re- 
peated ; arid the crowd again ebbed away one by one at the 
above-mentioned door. 

“ T observed that among the’ young men there occasion- 
ally entered a man advanced in years, with bald or grey 
head, and unsteady footsteps, whose a) nce seem 
to indicate that he was free from the conscription. Upon 
going up to one of these old mén at the urn, the circum- 
stance was explained—they were fathers come to draw for 
their sons, absent on business. 1 was particularly pleased 
with the behaviour of the officers towards these old men. 
It was gentle and humane in the extreme. They thee-and- 
thou’d them familiarly, like a brotherhood of quakers, and 
spoke with a) it friendliness of their boys, which was 
exactly as it should be. Their fate, poor old fellows, was 


conscript picked 


hard enough in itself; and I thought that it argued a fine | i 


spirit in those who thus endeavoured, by an air of kindness 
= humanity, to make it fall as lightly upon them as pos- 
le.” 


‘ Our readers may feel curious to hear about a French 
provincial court of justice : 


« Passing ping the corridor, and entering a small. door 
at the farther end, we suddenly found ourselves in the hall 
of justice, in a small, gallery whence we could look down 
and see all that might be seen below. Three or four per- 
sons were already in the court, and the number increased 
every minute. Among the crowd there appeared several 
advocates, who, passed into the privileged. portion of the 
apartment, enclosed from the space. allotted to the vulgar 
by.a range of high seats. Round the farther end of the 
court ran three ranges of seats—those next the wall being 
evidently the places of honour; and in the centre was the 
president’s chair, With a sin lar disregard of appearances, 
the public had. been admitted before the room, which had 
been closed for nearly a year, was cleaned or dusted, and 
even before the stoves, which were just lighted, had warm- 
ed the damp air. 

“ The various tables which were ranged round the wall, 
were covered with green baize, which looked tolerably well, 
though somewhat dusty. While we were gazing about us, 
two female domestics—for in Normandy women do every 
thing—came in with small brushes in their hands to stir 
about the dust, demolish the cobwebs, and put the place in 
order. They first removed the green baize from the tables, 
upon which a thick coat of dust, the deposition of a whole 
year, now appeared ; but when this was brushed off, we 
discovered that they were of marble. When this portion of 
the business had been performed, one of the female valets 
retired; first, however, after the manner of the place, 
making a speech to her learned sister, which, though by no 
means inaudible, was unintelligible in the gallery. 

“While these important matters were in progress, we 
observed the advocates below elbowing the ¢rowd, and ma- 
king towards the door with as fierce a determination to be 
out first as they could have manifested, had the cry of 
‘Fire! Fire!’ resounded in their ears. Enquiring into the 
cause of this sudden retreat, we learned with dismay, that 
the bell which we just then heard, going ding-dong in a 
neighbouring church, was calling the lawyers to mass, and 
that we had yet to wait another good hour before the busi- 
ness of the day would commence. As mass could be heard, 
or rather seen, every day, we remained where we were, for 
fear we should lose our places ; and the gallery gradually 
became fuller and fuller. 

“ At the extremity of the court, directly above the presi- 
dent’s chair, was a portrait of Louis XVit L., and on each 
side upon the walls numerous fleurs de lis, surmounted by 
crowns. Above these, and not very far from the roof, were 
two large stone tablets, shaped like those which in pictures 
are generally represented in the hands of Moses, upon which 
were the sa “Code Pénal.’ On the left, were other 
similar tablets, bearing, we sup , the words, ‘ Code 
Civil;’ but they were invisible from where we sat. On 
the edge of the table, which stood before the chair of the 
orn the words, ‘ Respect aia Loi,’ were written in 
etters of gold. The gilded ornaments which adorned the 
= of the chief of justice, were stuck’on while we were 

ere. 


“When mass was at length over, the judges, the adyo- 


a very respectable appeara: 
of ‘vofully disappointed 


anda mob of followers, entered the court, and walkesl 

he their rank, to their places within 

Se oceat aral eee 

their et gowns, 

int nce ; but the scene which followed 
Fen pene phe aes ae 

dvoca’ the person who was 

canemal nti was an orator of more than 


nary powers—an orator, who had frequently succeeded, by 
his knowledge of the secret springs of the passions, in melt- 
ing even la to tears. He soon with a Toll 


o in his hand, and read a of an Tength 
to kn audience, every individual of which, Iam comvisiedls 


was bentiersnnet his one pes pee pe 


minutes at Tis yoice 
as if from a sudden access of 


ef, or from hey 
) age, though the man was but Fesade age, and not, 


I suppose, any very particular reason for hovering 


the verge of weeping. If any one ever shed tears at 
ing him read—for he could not be said to speak—it was 
certainly from pity or rage. His actions and were 
inferior to of acommon methodist » and: his 
n, which, according to Cicero and should 
eloquent in an eloquent man, was as i asa 
sticks Of the matter of his discourse, it be 
to say much, for he took care we should not hear half of 
it; butas far as I could jndge, it consisted of a string of 


common on the dignity of the law, and the superiority 
of seohatnvabeeriees V ws the tiresome oration was over, 
tsvo or three new. judges were sworn in installed, and 
the business of the day was at an end.” : 

The following description and remarks are at once 
beautiful and just : 

« One of the most striking objects which thew- 
selves, was an immense cross, not less than fifty feet high, 
painted with reddish brown, like the post of a gate. It 
stood upon a small stone platform about seven feet to 
which you ascend by pe this cross was a 
i of the Saviour palntéd e colour of life, or 
death, and having a vast mass of curly black hair 
down profusely over the neck and brow. Streams of 
were represented trickling over the forehead, from beneath 
the crown of thorns, from the wound in the aud 
from the feet and hands. As far as I could judge, the 
was — cleverly executed. owe spears, the one baying 
a piece o! on its point, tl oe ng up 
ra the (easier the ps beneath the feet o the Bare, 
and touching the cross beam on each side, beyond the ex- 
tended hands, formed a kind of triangle, with the bee. = 

vmost, within which the figure was completely 
The single word ‘ Jesus,’ was written on the cross beam 
over the head of the statue. 

“ As I gazed at this vast idol, for toa Protestant ae 

rs no better, standing up nst the sky, and saw 

y relieved as it were upon a background of light pape | 
clouds, a sublime feeling swept across my mind. a 
scene which this rude representation was meant to recall to 
memory, was suddenly and vividly painted upon my ima- 
gination, and I began to think that perhaps the Catholics 
were not altogether wrong in setting up these Calvaries. 
My eyes, however, and my mind have now become familiar 
with them, and I pass them as coolly as I would pass a 
milestone ; and this ap also to be the case with most 
other persons, whether Protestant or Catholic. The 
pose, therefore, for which they are erected, is not ans ol 


We hope to hear again of Mr St John. 


The Quarterly Review. No. LXXXVII. January, 
1831. 


Tur. literary articles in this Number ate of a 
superior description. The review of Southey’s Uneda- 
cated Poets, is a fine essay—such as we could fa) 
coming from the pen of a gentleman of the old school, for 
its urbane and polished manner, and from a scholar, fer 
its taste and discrimination. The article upon. Moore’s 
Life of Byron, (by Lockhart, we believe;) is a masterly” 
sketch of the noble poet-—worthy the author of the Life’ 
of Burns. Will he not write Byron’s Life in the same 
compass? It would be doing good service to literature ; 
and we know of no man alive so capable of the task. Im 
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particular, however, we must dissent from him. “ It is 
with infinite regret,” (the reviewer quotes from Dr Mil- 
lingen,) “ I must state, that, although I seldom left Lord 
Byron’s pillow during the latter part of his illness, I did 
not hear him make any, even the smallest, mention of 
religion. At one moment I heard him say,—‘ Shall I 
sue for mercy?’ After a long pause, he added, ‘ Come, 
come ; no weakness! Let’s be a man to the last !’” The 
writer of the review makes the following comment upon 
this passage :—“ We. quote this as we find it : 
tainly with every disposition to hope that the fatal deli- 
rium had begun before Dr Millingen heard what he has 
repeated. Even on that supposition, the case is bad 
enough.” We need not remind our readers, that Lord 
Byron had more than one attack of delirium ;—that in 
its accesses, the images which haunted his imagination 
were chiefly those of battle and its struggles. ‘The words 
which Dr Millingen overheard, apply perfectly to such 
a fantasy. We are confirmed in our belief that this 
was their real meaning, by the whole character of Lord 
He was a man forgetful in general of religion, 
Init not without touches of devotional feeling. There 
of the defiance of Cain in his scepticism. 
such a feeling alone, fostered by habit into a 
seeond nature, could have suggested the expressions we 
of—expressions which, understood as Mr 
has done, make the soul recoil with horror and 
dismay.—The dissertation upon the origin of the Ho- 
meric Poems, in the review of Coleridge’s Introduction 
Pin Classics, is ably written. The article upon “ The 
Economists,” does not deserve to stand at the 

head of a Number which contains such masterly pieces as 
those we haye above enumerated. The review of Dy- 
mond on the Principles of Morality, is nearly of the 
same calibre. We cannot exactly see the drift of the 


tation of the alarm with which it regards that event. 
The whole tenor of the Quarterly’s politics led us to ex- 
pect as much. But this is no reason why they should 
expend their own ingenuity, and the reader's patience, in 
the blunders, falsehoods, and inconsistencies, 
which, in the confusion of the moment, and the public 
thirst for intelligence, found their way into the daily 
prints. Are there not books enough to cut and carve upon 
that the Quarterly must pounce upon newspapers? ‘The 
cleverness of the last article nobody can deny, any more 
than its sophistry and ill-nature. Aut Croker, aut Dia- 


History of the Earth and Animated Nature. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. With copious Notes, embracing Accounts 
of New Discoveries in Natural History. To which is 
subjoined, an Appendix, containing Explanations 9 
Technical Terms, and an Outline of the Eiaion at 
other by Captain Thomas Brown. Parts 
I. If. and Tif. Edinburgh: A. Fullarton and Co. 
Glasgow: Blackie, Fullarton, and Co. . 

Jou~son’s prophecy respecting this work is well known. 
“ Goldsmith is now writing a Natural History, and he 
will make it as entertaining as a Persian tale.” He cer- 
tainly seacceeded in making it more entertaining than any 
tale that ever emanated from the brain of the generous 
bear who passed this judgment upon him. His book is 
adapted to give the mind those habits of thought, which 
enable it to take an interest in the enquiries of the na- 
turalist ; and is no work which, in this point of 
view, we would more willingly see placed in the hands 
of the young, but for the erroneous opinions it so fre- 
quently incalcates. © These are sufficiently neutralized, in 
the present edition, by the notes of Captain Brown ; and 
our only objection is thus removed. The illustrative 
engravings are in general correct ; and the appendix, if 
executed in the spirit of the foot-notes, will be a valuable 
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acquisition. This publication is remarkably cheap; and 
on this account, as well as for its intrinsic value, admira- 
bly adapted for the purposes of parochial, regimental, and 
school libraries, mechanics’ institutions, &c. &c. In saying 
this, we conceive ourselves to be pronouncing a high eulo- 
gium ; for there are not many books of which we could 
say as much. 


Views of Loch Katrine and Adjacent Scenery. By W. 
B. Scott. Edinbargh. R. Scott, Engraver. 1830. 
Tus publication has been lying fora considerable time 

upon our table; and we know not how we came to over= 
look it. The Views are both designed and engraved by 
Mr W. B. Scott. He has evidently much to learn, both 
as a designer and a handler of the graver ; but there are 
indications of sentiment, and an eye to the picturesque, 
which entitle us to encourage him.to follow up his pro- 
fession. We look, ere long, to see him justify our anti- 
cipations. 


Tom Thumb ; a Burletta, altered from Henry Fielding, by 
Kane O'Hara. With Designs by George Cruikshank. 
Lendon. Thomas Rodd. 1830. 

The Mayor of Garratt; a Comedy, by Samuel Foote. 
With an Historical Account of the Mock Election. With 
5% by R. Seymour. London. Alfred Miller. 
Tur series of reprints of our best farces, with illustra- 

tions by George Cruikshank, must necessarily amuse. 

They perpetuate Mathews and Liston. The series 

“ started through Highgate to beat them,” of which the 

Mayor of Garratt is the first, is scarcely of equal merit, 

but still sufficiently laughable. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 
By a Medical Officer. 
DEPARTURE FROM ENGLAND.* 

Tur first battalion of the —th regiment of foot 
marched from Margate on the 15th of July, and was 
embarked at Ramsgate the same day, in four divisions, on 
board as many transports. The general good behaviour 
both of officers and men while in quarters, and the know- 
ledge that we were immediately going on the service of 
our country, excited in the breasts of the inhabitants an 
interest towards us most gratifying to the feelings of 
soldier, About midnight we set sail, and by five o'clock 
on the morning of Sunday the 16th, we anchored in the 
Downs, two miles and a half from Deal. 

We remained inactive at this station for nearly two 
weeks. Our time passed monotonously enough, between 
writing to our friends at home, and paying daily visits to 
the shore. On the 24th, orders were received by Com- 
modore Owen, that all officers on board the Transports 
under his command, or, in other words, all who were 
attached to the division under the Marquis of Huntly, 
should sleep on board their respective ships. On the 
25th, Lord Chatham arrived, and established his head- 
quarters at Deal. . These events gave room to hope that 
we should be speedily under weigh, for we were heartily 
tired of our situation ; the irksomeness of which was not 
a little heightened by the fact, that every one, high and 


* We have been inundated lately with memoirs of the Peninsular 
war; but none of a mace ach men have as yet favoured us with 


their reminiscences alcheren. The bistory of that expedition 
must still be sought in Parliamentary debates of the » and in 
a masterly article which appeared in No. XXXIV. of Edinbo: 


Review. ‘The series of the first of which is 
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low, seemed alike ignorant of our destination. On the 
day of Lord Chatham’s arrival, I learned from a lieu- 
tenant of the navy that a telegraphic dispatch had been 
received from the Admiralty ;, apprising that the French 
fleet at Flushing had been removed farther up the river, 
after"having shown some disposition to come out ; and 
desiring Sir R. Strachan to dispatch Sir H, Popham in 
the Venerable, with two other sail of the line, to rein- 
force Lord Gardner, This -piece of news strengthened 
a suspicion already entertained, that eur course was for 
Holland, where it was thought we had many. friends. 
At last, we learned that the destination of our division, 
at least, was the Island of Cadsand ; and that the reserve, 
under Sir J. H were to attack Walcheren, upon 
which the town of Flushing is built. 

An embarkation upon so large a scale (the number of 
ships in the Downs amounted at one time to about 500, 
the number of soldiers on board might be 20,000) was 
new tome. The shops at Deal were filled, Sunday and 
Saturday, with greater throngs than on the busiest mar- 
ket days. The streets were filled with officers of all 
ranks and descriptions, moving about with all the bustle 
of the Stock Exchange. Castlereagh was there gazing 
callously at the departure of the holocaust about to be 
offered up to his inveterate self-will and incapacity. The 
beach was crowded with parties of every appearance, 
from the nobleman to the cit in Iris Sunday clothes, 
gazing upon the forest of masts, and cheering the sol- 
dievs as they embarked. ‘The gallant fellows responded 
with loudand hearty harrahs. ‘The feelings excited within 
me by such a scene, were not a little heightened by the 
consciousness, that I was for the first time an actor, 
though avery subordinate one, in an affair of such moment. 

The expedition was highly popular ; and well it might 
be so, for braver and healthier troops never sailed from 
Britain, People of all ranks resorted from great distances 
to witness the embarkation. The cheering which I heard 
ring from shore to ship as I stood witnessing the embarka- 
tion of the German Legion, and a part of the Rifle Corps, 
has scarcely yet ceased tovibrate in myears. Even the Deal 
boatmen, a daring race, whose fine manly weather-beaten 
countenances and athletic forms I have often contem- 
plated with pleasure, but who are accused, not unde- 
servedly, of rapacity and extortion, caught the spirit of 
the moment. When it was resolved that the embarka- 
tion of the regiments I have just named should take 
place at Deal, and the boatmen were asked for how much 
they would take the troops to the transports, their an- 
swer was“ For nothing, or not at all.” 

At last the troops were all embarked. ‘They consisted 
of five divisions—each of two brigades; a division of 
light troops, of three; and the reserve also of three. 
Lieutenant-General the Ear] of Chatham was, as I have 
mentioned above, commander-in-chief; Sir Eyre Coote 
was second in command. Sir J. Craddock commanded 
the first division ; the Marquis of Huntly the second ; 
Lord Grosvenor the third ; Lieutenant-General M‘Ken- 
zie Fraser the fourth ; and the fifth. 
The light troops were under the Earl of Rosslyn; and 
the reserve under Sir John Hope. Sir R. Strachan 
had the command of the fleet. 

On the 26th of July, several ships of war, and the 
greater proportion of the transports, sailed round to the 
Gull Stream, off Ramsgate, where they again dropped 
anchor. The landsmen on board were edified during the 
remainder of the day by the maneuvring of a frigate, 
who fired her guns in different numbers, gave several 
broadsides, tacked, veered, and concluded the raree-show 
by displaying the English flag above the French, Our 
officers regarded the whole scene with intense interest, 
and finally retired to their berths, voting it “ mighty 
ridiculous.” 

At last we weighed anchor about eight o'clock on the 
morning of the 28th, with the other ships containing our 
division, and some men-of-war, The squadron contain- 
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ing the reserve sailed from the Downs at the same time, - 
We might be, im all, about 150 sail. The wind being” 
tolerably fair, and the morning rather hazy, we lost sight 
of Old England about half past twelve. We anticipated 


a speedy and triumphant return, but—— ~ 
ned ae 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—MANIFESTO OF THE ~ 
DIRECTORS, ‘ae’ 


We are not in the habit of noticing articles which 
pear in the columns of newspapers: but some ? 
upon our article of the 29th ult. (ander the flippant and 
rather vulgar title— More Wisdom—The Royal Insti-- 
tution Pictures”) having appeared in a respectable journal 
of this city, proceeding, as we are given to understand, 
from an official quarter, (we suspect, from the antiquarian 
research shown in it, from the pen of the ingenious gen- 
tleman who discovered that G. A.,on an old Italian pie~ 
ture, stood for “ Giorgione the Artist,”) we break through” 
our rule for once. If the article in question do indeed 
come from a Director, we are glad of it ; for it shows, im 
the first place, by his arguing the point, that he has some 
regard for public opinion; and, in’ the second, by his — 
angry tone, that he is in the wrong: . bod 

Inone respect, we admit with pleasure, that the writer 
has conducted himself fairly and like a gentleman, He 
has. given the whole of our article, and thus’ enabled 
his readers to judge betwixt us. We wish that the 
same spirit had taught him to refrain from such immuen-" 
does as the following : “ We wish we could persuade our 
selves that the above article had been compounded in per~ 
fect innocence, but we ean scarcely think it possible that 
any gentleman connected with the Edinburgh press could { 
have known so little of what has been going on for these <, 
last few years in Edinburgh, between the artists and the: 
Royal Institution,” &c, Now, if the author of this knew 
any thing of the gentleman who wrote thearticle to which” 
he alludes, he must know that he is as little likely 
as himself to do any thing unworthy of his station in 
society, and is, on the present occasion, without apy 
possible temptation so to degrade himself. If he did mot, 
the insinuation is equally unwarrantable. In an after” 
part of his paper our opponent says, “If there be any | 
reason to suspect the accounting for the balances of the 
Cifferent exhibitions carried to this fund of relief, (for 
decayed artists and widows of artists,) let the artists 
fairly and{honestly say so, and, if necessary, demand the 
intervention of a court of law.” If by this he meam to 
insinuate a suspicion, that any artist had a down 
article he is commenting upon, he is mistaken. » 
advise our friends, the artists,however,to attend tohis bint. 

Prefixed to the criticism of our article, isa-brief hi ’ 
of the Board of Trustees and the Royal Institution, > 
as it is more complete than any thing we haye seem else- 
bird we here insert : e “ : ak 

“Tt ma haps, be eeable to our readers : 
in sopuatinls of fn she $a.3 progress of the Board of 
tees. The following short Le not detain them 
long, and by it they will find that that Magers 
before the period when any of the estates of Scotland: ‘ 
in the unhappy predicament of. being forfeited. It wasat 
the time of the Union that this Board was first instituted, |, 

| 


among the paltry equivalents granted by the ‘go 
vernment, as a compensation to Scotland for at waditional 


. 


imposition which was laid on the excise and custom 
This compensation amounted to L.2000 per annum, 
was appointed to be laid out in promoting and im 
the manufactures of the country. Twenty 
before Commissioners were appointed, under 
from George the First, in whom were also in 
appropriated for the same purpose, the surplus 
malt duty over L.20,000. The accumulations from 
were then paid into the hands of the Receiver- 
was appointed cashier to the Board, and was 
report annually to the Lords of the Teneaies | : 
* Under George the Third another muni grant 
made to the same Board, for the express purpose of 
raging the growth of flax, the manufacture of fine 
and the improvement of the requisite macbinery, 
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= “ But this is not all ; the accumulations mentioned 
necessaril 


had 
@ siderable fund which were partly laid out in purchasing 
7 “who were driven out of France 


_ member, now occupied by Picardy Place. 
7 immensé accession Gahon of th 

_ fortunate investment in the public funds, when they hap- 
us Pe to be at a very low ebb. 
* this Board. 
= made up and 
oe pb ih be disposed of dd ha hesi 
a fore one can ; and we have no hesi- 
= tation in saying, that were any ; 
nm the °o 
gaara 
A wo Ons ©) 
‘F other purpose 
" conceive a manifest injustice would be done. 
* * Now, with regard to the Royal Institution, one would 


was 
police had a control, and who was answerable to his ward 
for the due ice of all its functions. But what is 
the fact? success of the British Institution in Lon- 
the delight which the annual exhibition of old 
i exclusively to the members of the In- 
led to the = ec, ‘to the late Mr 
{4 Oswald, that something of the same kind, th h certainly 
~ o»arouch humbler scale, might be got up in dinbargh. 
La 


A was in co) nce held on the 1st February, 
: 1818, when was attended by most of the influential people 
od uently joined by many of the no~ 

‘| bility of Scotland. Mr Andrew Wilson’ was appointed to 
take charge of the details; Sir John Hay was appointed 
; and such was their 


x on the 11th of Marc 
first exhibition of ancient pictures was opened in Mr Rae- 


cademy, whose annual exhibitions take 


# Place in Somerset House. 


s! tution 
the public, and perhaps a great deal more so than any of 
the chartered banks of this city.” What we said was, that 
[ ‘per annum paid by the Board of Trustees to 
lution was public money, and that an incorpora- 
ing such a sum was in duty bound to account 
‘public for its expenditare. Now, what is the 

y told by the writer himself? —‘ Government, 
he uence of Sir Robert Peel, bestowed upon 
the sum in question, for the express pur- 
uuraging the Fine Arts in Scotland.” And 
the passage we have quoted above, he tells us that 


7 |e 


t ye) a set of wea- 
lous persecu- 

ina lane wiite pneree us can re- 
Thi i ra hee 

e Board, as did also a 


- : 3 z is ae our business, yr 
: ‘or us, to enquire into the ment 
“Board. > Suffice it to say, that its seconate must be 

annually, and the grants from its funds 
e warrant of the Lords of the Treasury, be- 


part of a sum, so religiously 
Scotland, which has had no great reason to 
overnment, while compared with 
the empire, to be diverted to any 
than the improvement of this country, we 


si think, from the language of the Literary Journal, that it 
public property, over which every commissioner of 


11s 


“the grants from this fund must receive the warrant of 
the Lords of the T; 
posed of.” He does not, indeed, tell us that Sir Robert 
was thus generous in consequence of a suggestion from 


a member of the Board of Trustees, or of the Institution,’ 


or of both ; but, as little is got in this world without ask- 
ing, we do not risk much in assuming that this was the 
case. Our friend’s story is, therefore, essentially the 


same as our own, only a little more particular in the de-' 


tails. The justice of our inference he has not called in 
question ; and the correctness of our data he has not suc- 
ceeded in disproving. 

Bat there was another ground, besides the fact, that 
the Institution was iutrasted with the expenditure of a 
portion of the public money, for advising the public to 
request from the: Directors some account of their plans 
and resources. In the prefaee to their Catalogue of Pic- 
tures, they speak of their present collection as the foun~ 
dation of a National Gallery of Paintings, and anticipate’ 
that their efforts “ will be favourably received by the 
public, as well as substantially seconded by those having 
the power to advance its completion.” : If this last clause, 
be not lugging out the begging-box, to-all intents. and, 
purposes, there is no meaning in plain English. And do: 
the Directors think that the public is likely to contribute’ 
one farthing, while those details of their previous pro- 
ceedings are withheld, which would enable it to judge of 
their competency for the task they have undertaken ? 
Besides, “a national collection” is surely a public con- 
cern,—the establishment conducting it can scarcely pre- 
tend to be “more independent of the public than any 
of the chartered banks of this eity.” In their public 
capacity they implore assistance ; in their private they 
refuse to account: like the German who, in his charac- 
ter of landlord, overcharged his guest, and in his charac- 
ter of magistrate of the district, adjudged him to pay it. 
By the way, our friend says, “ The Royal Institution is 
a private establishment to all but its own members, and 
to none but them are the Directors responsible.” We 
have heard it whispered that even to them they are rather 
chary of their information. 

The next point which the writer of this paper Iabours 
to establish is,“ The Literary Journal has the hardi- 
hood to assert, that this fund—the surplus receipts of the 
exhibitions of modern artists—forms the principal source 
out of which the Institution has been enabled to purchase 
the magnificent pictures now exhibiting in its hall.” 
We beg the gentleman’s pardon ; but we had not the 
hardihood to assert any such thing. Our words were, 
— Part of the funds of the Institution was collected by 
exhibiting the works of Edinburgh artists, and these 
gentlemen are entitled to demand an account of its dis- 
posal.” This the writer himself admits. It is true, we 
may have said that the Institution did at no time derive 
its funds solely from. the contributions of its members. 
‘The expenses of the modern exhibitions at least, and the 
outlay rendered necessary for the tear and wear of the 
rooms, were disbursed out of the proceeds of these exhi- 
bitions. We asserted in general, that its expenditure, in 
the cause of art, was not miet exclusively by the contribu- 
tions of members. . We are answered, that a particular 
item of expense was disbursed from that source alone.* 


* Inthe printed report for 1527, the Directors say,—* Notwith- 
standing the large sums drawn from the Exhibitions, the expenses of 
the year have exceeded the receipts, in consequence of neces cx- 
traordinary expenditure in painting, decorating, and furnishing the 
Rooms; but this has been done so substantially and effectively, that 
no farther outlay to any great extent will, itis hoped, be required 
for many years to come.” Here, be it remarked, we find the receipts 
of the exhibition of modern (as well as of ancient) pain! , applied 
not to defray its own which a be fair, but to defray the 
ebm name expenses of the Institution. The receipts of the two Ex- 

ibitions of 1827 amount to L,1286, 18s. What was the amount of 
members’ annual subscriptions, when such an eke was wanted? Be- 
sides, the Directors made a little money in the same year, by letting 
their Rooms to Mr Galli as asale-room, such an object being (as they 

hrase it) ** withinthe scope and original intention the 
ilding."” We have also in our hands a MS, Account, in 
1828 by the Directors to the Artists, entitled Charges against the 


before one shilling can be dis-’ 
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These are the only statements or arguments in our 
article which our reviewer has ventured to impugn: we 
leaye to our readers to judge with what success. This 
is a tacit admission that the remainder of our remarks 
are correct. They are of some importance ; and, thus 
sanctioned, we recommend them with double confidence 
to the attention of our readers. We write in no “cap- 
tious” spirit, and totally free from any personal ill-will 
to any member of the Institution. But having succeeded 
in bringing the Board of Trustees to act more rationally, 
we were encouraged to try the same office to its brother. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
EDINBURGH. 
WERNERIAN SOCIETY. 
Saturday, February 5, 1831. 
Hexry Wrritam, Esq. in the Chair. 


Present,—Professor Jameson ; Drs Scott, Hibbert, Adam ; 
Stuart Menteath, Hutton of Newcastle, Trevelyan, 
Adie, Esqs. ‘ 

Tue Posh" read an account of a new and very beauti- 
ful species of West Indian moth, called Attacus Wilsonii, 
and exhibited a fine drawing of the perfect insect of both 
sexes, with its larva and cocon. He mentioned that the 
description and drawing had been transmitted by the Rev. 
Lansdown Guilding, a distinguished naturalist in St Vin- 
cent’s; and that the species had been named by Mr Guild- 
ing, in honour of our eminent townsman Mr James Wilson. 
We believe this subject will soon appear in that gentleman’s 
Tilustrations of Zoology. : 

Professor Jameson made a communication to the Society, 

ing the flints found in Banffshire, by Mr Christie of 
the Banif Institution. Nodules were exhibited, imbedded 
in a kind of felspar.clay. ‘The flint has not yet been found 
in situ; but the Professor seemed to think it not improbable 
that a portion of the chalk formation may be detected in 
some of the hollows in that district of country. Hitherto 
this formation has not been observed farther north than the 

East Riding of Yorkshire. 

The Protessor next read a learned essay, by a Fellow of 
the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, on the form 
of the ark of Noah, as described in the Pentateuch ; show- 
ing that the word tzohar, rendered window in our transla- 
tion, rather meant fapering upwards ; and that, with this 
modification, the shape of the ark was admirably adapted, 
not merely for floating, but for withstanding the shock of the 
waves, although this last quality had generally been denied 
to it by unscientific commentators. 

The indefatigable Dr Scot of Corstorphine read an inte- 
resting paper on the alabaster of the ancients. In the course 
of his essay, the Doctor took occasion to mention the prac- 
tice of keeping precious ointments in alabaster boxes, and to 
remark on a passage in the new Encyclopedia Britannica, 
in the article Alabaster, where the writer, in commenting 
on the box of precious ointment which a devout woman 
poured on the head of the Saviour, observes, “ Though the 
text says that the woman broke the box, yet the pieces seem 
to have been miraculously reunited, since we are told that 
the entire box was afterwards purchased by the Emperor 
Constantine.” Dr Scot aeowed' that the lid of an alabaster 
box was always fixed down with a sort of cement ; and the 
natural import of the text is, that this cement only was 
broken; the expression, “ brake the box,” being merely 
equivalent to saying that she opened it. 


ROYAL SOCIETY, 
’ Monday, February 7. 
“ Proressor Hore in the Chair. 
Present,—Sirs David Milne,H. Jardine ; Professors Russell, 
J. G. Bell, Duncan, Graham, Christison; Rev. E. B. 
Ramsay ; Drs Hibbert, Borthwick, Maclagan, J. Gre- 
gory ; Messrs Monteath, Witham, Jardine, Newbigging, 
Gordon, Walker, Bonar, Skene, Allan, &c, 
The following gentlemen were ballotted for, and admitted 


Receipts for Exhibitions at the Royal Institution.” The onl Exhi- 
bitions that year were one of Modern Pictures, and one of the copy 
of Rafaelle’s ‘ Transfiguration,” belonging to the Institution. The 
two sums are slumped together, and the current expenses are charged 
alike against both. The servants at the Promenades—the contfec- 
tioner's account—is regi a against this sum, although the mobey 
taken for Promenade tickets is not entered in the receipt. We 
mention this as a specimen. A 


_—__—______——_ eee = 
Fellows of the Society :—Hon. James Abercrom! ‘ 
on; DE “Abercrombie; Donald Smith, Eo | Captain 


per Mr Matheson, 
engineer, in which it was Fan ge to obviate the obstruc- 
tion and injury arising from the accumulation of silt or 
sand, by artificial openings, afforded by the walls being 
built on under water arches. - 

Mr Robison, the secretary, read a short notice, illus 
trated by real and distinct dratvings, of some = 
in the construction of the clock in the hall of the Royal 
Society, recently made by Mr Whitelaw, an 
clock and watch maker of this city. ‘These con- 
sist in the form of me pr gd requiring no oiling; a 
pendulum entirely formed of marble, or carbonate of 
—a substance which, from the mode of d 
contraction under the influence of temperature it has 
been found experimentally to possess, in itself to 
offer all the siventegts of a com pene ne Royal 
comparatively small expense. The works of the 
Society’s clock appear also to be so fitted to the case, as to 
preserve them free from dust. ‘ 

The third communication was an interesting 
Professor Christison, on various articles sent to the RB 
Society by Mr Swinton, Chief Secretary to Government 
Calcutta. These were the black varnishes in 
India; the wood oil, a resinous exudation allied to turpen- 
tine; the Persian naphtha; and the petrolium, or ground 
oil, of Rangoon. This substance is obtained by digging a 
few feet into the soil in hot weather. Besides other pur- 
poses to which it is applied, it is used in, India as pie yf 
tor rheumatism. Its specific gravity is 880, comp ; 
water as 1000. It melts at 90° of Fahrenheit. By 
tion, it affords a third of its volume of colourless naphtha. 
Professor Christison also found it to contain a dia 
principle, differing in density, and in the effects by 
temperature on its physical condition, as well as in 
points, from naphthaline, as described by Mr Kidd, 
fessor Christison proposed to call this matter, from 


petroline. The >rofessor stated he was engaged in 
chemical analysis of this substance, and was desirous, du- 
| ring his investigation, to obtain specimens of petroliam 


from different quarters. The Professor will commuuicate 
the result of these enquiries to the Society in a future 


paper. 


a 


THE LONDON DRAMA. 
Regent's Park, London, 
Monday, February 7, 1831. 
Tur dramatic dalness of the preceding fortnight has 


at length been amply compensated by the activity of the 


past week, during which we have had three successful 
new pieces, in addition to the revivification of Mr Kean; 
to say nothing of minor novelties, and the opening of the 
Italian Opera House, and the Queen’s Theatre. Monday 
last restored to us ‘* Richard himself again,” in the per- 
son of Mr Kean, who re-appeared at Drury Lane, after 
taking leave of England and the stage for ever, more than 
six months ago! having apparently come back again with 
the amiable intention to qualify. himself for repeating the 
experiment on John Bull’s pocket and patience at the 
earliest possible opportunity. or the glory of his his- 
trionic fame, however, no less than for the credit of bis 
consistency, he should certainly have been contented with 
one farewell, “more last words” having been most fatal 
to his reputation in all ways; since he is no more like 
the actor he once was, “than we to Hercules.” Efe has 
already appeared thrice, with very inferior effect, #8 
Richard, Shylock, and Sir Edward Mortimer, and, until 
the close of his engagement, we defer all farther criticism. 

Under the very elegant appellation of “ The Devil's 
Brother,” Scribe’s “ Fra Diavolo,” translated by Messts 
Thackery and Shannon, with Auber’s music, Anglicised 
by Mr A, Lee, was produced on Tuesday last, and though 
well acted, and in parts very effective, was too coldly 
received to promise much longevity. The recent revival 
of “‘ The Jealous Wife” here was so complete a failure, 
that we are most happy to be evabled to contrast it with 
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Macready’s re-appearance as William Tell, with all his 
original success. Kenney’s translation of Victor Hugo's 
“ Hernance,” and a new old English drama, with Mac- 
ready as the hero of each, are said to be the next novel- 
ties. : 

Not to be distanced in the race of novelty, Covent 
Garden produced two new dramas on two following 
evenings, the first of which, ‘* Married Lovers,” by Mr 
Power, the performer, details the loves, jealousies, and 
intrigues of three couples at Paris, in the “ olden time :” 
acertain Colonel O'Dillon and the Marchioness de Mene-~ 
ville, most admirably played by Power and Miss Taylor, 
being particularly conspicuous in first entangling and then 
disentangling the plot. As a first attempt, this petit 
comedy does infinite credit to its author's talents, and 
Was as completely successful, as it well deserved to be. 
The next night’s novelty was an operatic drama, called 
“ The Romance of a Day,” by Mr Planche, with music 
by Bishop, in which Bartley, Abbott, Blanchard, Keeley, 
and Wilson, with Misses Ellen Tree, Harriet Cawse, 
and Taylor, all had prominent characters, which they 
did ample justice to. Most of the songs were encored, 

“and one of the concerted pieces was sung three times 
over—so, of course, the composer was delighted ; and our 
friend Planche must be fastidious indeed, if he be not 
satisfied with the complete success of the whole drama. 
Miss Inverarity still continues to fill the house to her 
Cinderella twice a-week, and “ Inez de Castro” will be 
produced in about ten days. 
__ The Adelphi is nightly overflowing to witness Yates’s 
imitation of his partner Mathews, in a translation of 
Raimund’s “ Der Alpenkinig,” first done into English 
by Lord Stanhope, and then made actable by Mr Buck- 
_ Stone. “Mathews's performance of John Rappelhopf, the 
* Misanthrope, and Yates’s personation of him are, indeed, 
both most excellent, and will, we doubt not, fill the house 
for the remainder of their season; and thus transfer all 
_ the protracted popularity of the original German drama, 
at the Leopoldstadt Theatre, Vienna, to the Strand, Lon- 
-don.—Madame Vestris and her Olympic are still quite 
as attractive as at the commencement of her dramatic 
reign ; and as she generally produces two novelties per 
week, she must certainly be admitted to exert herself. — 
_ TheQueen's Theatre, with Messdames Glover and Humby 
_ amongst its stars, and some really superior singers from 
“the Royal Academy of Music, opened promisingly on 
Thursday last. It has been so improved and re-decorated 
throughout, as certainly to merit the patronage its new 
_ manager so confidently expects, and which we shall Le 
_ exceedingly happy to record he is rewarded with. Mrs 
Ch: "s resignation of the part of Aldabella, in 
“ Fazio,” now much better played by Miss Taylor, was 
in consequence of a long previous arrangement with the 
Managers, and therefore, neither fine nor dispute have 
ever been mentioned, excepting in those veracious chro- 
_nicles, the newspapers. The pantomimes at both houses 
_ are now to be played but four times weekly, and Covent 
_ Garden has underlined a new afterpiece for Friday next, 
~ to be called “ Comrades and Friends, or Life for Life”’— 
_ from the French; of course.—The Italian Opera opened 
with Rossini’s immortal “ Barbiere” on Saturday last, 
‘in which a Madame Vespermann appeared for a first 
‘time in England as Rosina, with tolerable success, 
though, as she is neither young nor young-looking, a 
_more preferable part would not have been very difficult 
of selection. Lablache and De Begnis were both in 
_ “excellent fooling,” as the Barber arid his Master ; and, 
for a first night, the house was tolérably well attended. 
H ; Pervegrine Somerset, 
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‘Tire opera’ of “ Cinderella” was performed for the first 
two or three evenings to comparatively thin houses; a 


circumstance which we believe to have been entirely 
owing to a want of sufficient previous announcement. 
This is a piece of neglect rather unlooked-for in the Ma- 
nager, who lately took care to announce in his bills— 
 SEconD NIGHT THESE TWO YEARS or Hicu Lire Berow 
Srains!!!” The opera has, however, like all really good 
things, forced its way into notice, by the attractions of 
good music well executed, and the pleasing and splendid 
character of the dramatic part of the entertainment. 

The opera, we believe, is the same that has been acted 
at Covent Garden. It contains all the best and most 
striking parts of the music which belongs to Rossini’s 
opera of the same name; and whatever has been super- 
added is, with the exception of one song from Cimarosa, 
and another from Bellini, to neither of which we can 
have any objection, taken from the William Tell, Ar- 
mida, and Mahometto of the same author. The music, 
therefore, although patched, is by no means unnatural or 
disjointed, for it possesses the uniform character—man- 
nerism, we might say—which distinguishes this com- 
poser’s style. ‘The story of the piece has been somewhat 
altered, as well as the music, chiefly by the introduction 
of several individuals from our own early and dearly- 
loved nursery version of Cinderella, We have. the 
transformation of the rat into a coachman, (excellently 
executed—we are not sure at this moment that it is 
effected by ordinary and allowable means)—we have the 
three lizards turned into running footmen, (with their 
tasteful and elegant liveries, —and last, and most wonderful 
of all, we have the pumpkin and mice changed into a gor- 
geous car, with richly caparisoned horses. It has always 
struck us, that in Rossini’s opera, which has none of these 
fairy changes, there is rather a want of incident; and 
with all due deference to persons of more classical taste, 
we think our new. yersion of it by Mr Rophino Lacy, 
infinitely more lively and amusing. 

Miss Turpin makes a very pretty Cinderella—she looks 
the gentle, timid, and persecuted creature well. It is 
delightful to listen to the sweet, liquid tones of her mellow 
and well-tuned voice. There is sentiment in her perfect 
intonation alone. To hear a yote, neither flat nor sharp, 
but precisely what it ought to be, is of itself a source of 
exquisite gratification to a well-organised ear—the more 
appreciated, perhaps, from its extreme rarity. Miss 
Turpin showed herself possessed, moreover, of the two 
qualities which her. part most requires—delicacy and 
volubility of execution. We may, however, observe—not 
by any means with a view to disparage her talents, but, 
on the contrary, as a circumstance which serves to 
heighten our.estimate of them—that the part of Cinderella 
was composed for a voice of a lower pitch—a contralto ; 
and, as Miss Turpin’s is a soprano, a want of brilliancy 
in the general effect was the inevitable consequence. .We 
are aware of only two drawbacks attending this young 
lady’s vocal powers. ‘The first is, that her style is too 
purely English—not merely for Italian songs, but for 
every species of melody. It possesses, no douht, purity, 
accuracy, and expression, but it is too tame—too unim- 
passioned. The other Is the delicacy of her constitution, 
which prevents her from giving full scope to that deli- 
cious organ with which nature has gifted her. 

Murray both dressed and looked the part of the worthy 
descendant and- representative of Peter the Foolish and 
Barbara the Cruel, with great effect. He was one of 
those creatures who, without one thought in their head, 
have pride and fierceness enough to make ahero, The 
contrast between the intellect and the animal part of such 
a creature is sublime. We had also ample scope for ad- 
miring that tact with which Murray, in a part for which 
his voice is not naturally suited, by executing in the 
most masterly manner every thing which fell within his 
reach, contrived to render it both pleasing and effective. 
Under his plastic hands, it became a new creation. He 
shone pre-eminently in the comic duet with Dandini. 
Horneastle, as the Prince, was tolerable. The part is 


‘too high for him: in’ consequence of whith, he is obliged 
to make the best shift he can with’ his’ falsetto, unbap- 
‘pily none of the best. The confounded break between 
that and the natural voice, was perpetually reminding us 
of the two notes which issue from the tin horn of the 
guard of the London mail. The best thing -we can say 
of him is, that he had studied his part, which is com- 


mendable. gave Cimarosa’s song, and indeed 
the wholé music belonging to his part, well. His loutish 
‘figure and motions are terribly against him. 


"Phe overttire was excellently performed ; the different 
movements were given with great aécuracy in regard to 
time, and with more energy and force than we have been 
accustomed to hear from that quarter. During the opera, 
however, we could have willingly dispensed with a little 
of this fire. It domineered occasionally over the per- 
formers. ‘The whole power of Reynoldson’s capacious 
‘Jungs was put in requisition to obtain a hearing. As for 
Miss Turpin—to whom as a lady some deference might 
have been shown—her case was past praying for. Ma- 
thews somewhere or other describes an unhappy wight, 
seated behind ‘a giant too tall to be overlooked, and too 
athletic to be kniocked down, and at last obliged humbly 
to request the gentleman to inform him what was going 
on upon the stage. Now, if we had had the good fortune 
to be seated immediately behind Mr Dewar this week, 
who knows but we might have learned from him more 
than—was allowed to meet the ear? This gentleman's 
taste and experience should, we think, by this time, have 
taught him that more true honour is to be gained by 
teaching the orchestra tastefully to contribute its due pro- 
portion to the general effect, than by converting his whole 
band into one huge “ first fiddle.” He must rale his 
subs with a rod of iron. The great potentate with whom 
he at present stands in alliance, is a splendid example of 


the beneficial tendency of a pure despotism—in theatrical Pt 


matters. _ 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE SBA, 
By John Malcolm. 


‘Tur sea—the deep, deep sea— 
That awful mystery ! 

Was there a time of old ere it was born? 
Or ere the dawn of light, 
Coeval with the night, 

Say, slept it on, for ever and forlorn ? 


Till the Great Spirit's word 
Its sullen waters heard, 
And their wild voices, through the void profound, 
Gave deep responsive roar ; 
But silent never more 
Shall be their solemn, drear, and dirge-like sound ! 


Earth's echoes faint and die, 
Sunk down into a sigh j 
Scamander’s voice scarce whispers on its way,—~ 
And desert silence reigns 
Upon the mighty plains, 
Where battle’s thunders peal'd—and where are they ? 


But still from age to age 
Upon its pilgrimage, 
When many a glorious strain the world hath flown ; 
And while her echoes sleep 
In darkness—the great deep, 
Unwearied and unchanged, goes sounding on, 


The region of my birth = 
Was ’mid those rocks of earth, 
‘That, in convulsions of her central caves, ‘ 
: Were from their parent shore» 
Rent off, in wild uproar, 4 
And left in desolation on the waves; 


Within whose endless sound— 
(My walks an island's bound )— Tada 
What marvel—since "twas mine long years'to be— 
That now, where’er I dwell, ssa 
My heart, like ocean-shell, 
Is haunted by the sound of the deep sex 7 


: 
- 
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LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Mr Carne has nearly ready, a volume, entitled Lives of & 
Missionaries, which is intended to form part of the Family 

Mr James, author of Richelieu, is about to publish an 
cal romance, which is to bear the name of Philip Augustus. r 

nz Cakes engaged 00's Sev 40val Gs Se : 

Mr Banim, author of Tales by the O'Hara Family, &e. 
announced a new publication, under the name of the 

Mr Dugald Moore, author of the Africana, has a 4 
for the press: it has been purchased by a house in a) 
be published immediately. 

The third volume of the Cabinet Library of Mei 
Boyd treats of Egypt, We understand that the 
of this valuable work are to appear at convenient, but: 
intervals. ; D 

A new periodical has been started at Glasgow, w the 
The Play-Goer. The title seems to have been by 
the theatrical article in Hunt’s Tatler, now ing wil 
nent success in London. a 


_— 


on our table only four.pamphiets. Two on the 
Edinburgh Improvements ; one by the venerable Sir. 
on Parliamentary Reform; and A Letter to the Lord: 
Great part of the occasional essays which used to be publis 
form, are now engrossed in Reviews, Magazines, and J 
The second number of the New Monthly that has appe: 
the auspices of its new editor, has just come to hand. 
both more spirited and readable than it used to be. The 
something imposing in the name of Campbell, but in all that x 
ed the efficient management \of the Magazine, it was but a : 
‘The contents of the present number are—an able article in deft 
of the Ballot, which we would call convineing, if we could fanc 
person entertaining a doubt upon the subject—an gm 
entitled Vicissitudes in a Lawyer’s Life—a 
Life 


the future distinction of those who are engaged in 
received Nos. I. and Il, of a new religious Magazine 
entitled “* The Youth's Christian Guide,” published at. 
and the contents apparently well selected. 

Meerines or Lirsnary AnD Screntiric SocteTires 
tue Week commeNcInG SATURDAY, 127A FRERUARY.- 
Antiquarian Society, Monday 14th, at 8 r.at.—! S 
Thursday 17th, at 8 p.ar. - 

Mr Macponaup’s Drxwen—Much though we rejoice 
bute to one whom we so admire as ‘an artist, and love as a man, We) 
tagteh 9 boll bo ab Deena Mr Macdonald on Saturday| 

as was well said by Mr Francis Grant during the course of the) 
evening, still more gladly, bevause we it asa tribute 0 
art. The meeting was a delightful one; animated by the 
of Cockburn and Wilson, and delighted by the musical 
some of our best amateur singers. We trust that 
may impress upon our artists the dignity of 
encourage them to aspire to eminence by the 
reliance upon their own talents and industry. 
was the hero of the evening, we have only to 
in the new field he is about to try may equal his merits, 

A public dinner was given at Paisley yesterday 
Peddie, a worthy teacher in that town, upon his co 


Seed 
rant 


both of him who received such a homage, and of him yelho had i 
his power to pay its - 


. 
- 
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LITERARY | CRITICISM. 


f yer Winter ' Hours. By. Henry Glassford 
. Svo. Pp. 174. London: Hurst, Chance, and 
9: Edinbargh : ‘Henry Constable. 1831. 


r says in his preface,— This yolume has 
© Summer and Winter Hours,’ because its 
in truth, the fruits of-such hours, snatched 
(Sat pursuits of a graver and more, 
Not more congenial, kind. The author 
of publishing a selection of his fugitive 
@ as an’ intimation of his: poetical existence, 
1y’ attempt ‘to: prove himself entitled to the 
rs of the Muse. If he live, he will put his 
Port ‘to a more ambitious and arduous 
? to us that the best way of reviewing a 
me will be to present our readers with pretty 
prefixing to each a brief statement of 
which it has been selected, and closing the 
sketcli of the peculiar character of mind 
eh otra evince. 
shall consist of some passages from 
ary, Queen of Scots,” in which the 
1 ndclouslyenleted the most picturesque 
¢ events of the various stages of that 
s history, and made them succeed each 
“beattiful gallery of portraits, The first 
highly ic, and breathes at the same 
1Pepce and happiness ; the second is not 
_ but. more powerful and elevated; the 
nas all ‘the melody and solemnity of a requiem. 


eee ales Jon old and lafty.arelis 
th broad. green walks, where soft the 


a 
* 
+h 


speing af youth, when al is rose 


It tin Sad sy 
omy Reoas prouder names—held none more 
os ; the lvl though, before the Virgin's 
il } and high Micedatt Crow’ die ahcient Stuart 


hye bn on, 


uncounted in their fligh 
ind 4 Jong continuing lig! nid 


“Le was aneveot raw and'surly 

h of ancient. Hol 

i and sighing with the winds, 
> stormy state of men’s uncertain 

t aneh'd her cheek, her smile was 


d preis'd too heavy on her: brow ; 
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And alton’ to her councils came, ond. rebels to the field; 

The Stuart oy well she sway’d, but the sword she could 
not w 

She = ofall her blighted hopes—the dreaun of. youth's. 


f day— 
And cmamon'a Rizzio with his lute, and badethe thinstrel 


pla 
The dongs thd loved’ in early year’,—the ‘songs of say Na 
varre, 
The songs, perchance, that erst weré sung by gallantCha 
They ana beguiled her of new, cares, they svothed 


b 
But om , the tramp of, armed cea the Douglas’ 
They Be they come ! and. lo | the scowl of Reathven'si 


low eye! ‘ 
And awoukl are drawn, and daggers gleam) and team aid 
words are vain, 
The ruffian steel is in his, heart—the faithful Risaio: 6 ‘tof g 
Then Mary Stuart brush’d aside the tedrs that trickling fe 
. pola? a! i arm !’ she balde! my woma’s! heart, 
vewell !? ” 


* * * * _* . er 


ae 


“The “ee was changed, Beside the blocka sullen heads- rod 


And Jove’ the broad axe in his hhand that ‘soon must d 
with blood, 2 wich 


Wich deer andl soeed step there me a tnd hi 
af y step cat ly through, the 


And breathless. silence ichain'd the lips, and touch’d the 
hearts of all; 

Rich ~ sable robes she wore, her white veil round 

er te) 

And from her neck there hung the cross—that cross she 
loved so well’! 

I knew Card queenly form again, though blighted Was its 
bloom— 

I saw that Lon had deck’d it ‘outy—in a for the 
tomb 


I knew the £8 though faint its light, that. 208 brightly 


shon 
I ie the voice, though feeble now, that ma with’ 
I the ringlets; al Kile Se ds 
mbar e rin; most grey, once vir i 
I knew iat founding grace of step, rte 
mould. 
Even now I see her far asvay, in that calm convent sil 
T hear her chant her vesper-hymn, I mark her 
Even now I see her bursting forth, upon her x Rg 
A new star in the firmament, to light and glory born ! Tide 
Alas, the change! she placed her foot upon a triple throne,* 
And‘on the scaffold now she stands—beside the block, alone ! 
The little dog that licks her hand, the last of all the crowd ~ 
Who sunn'd themselves beneath her glance, and round her 
footsteps bow’d! 
Her — = bared—the blow is struck—the ng has. pass'd 


a 


The bri, thin the beautiful—is now a bleeding piece of clay!— 
A solemn text! . Go, tbink of it, in’silerice and alone, 
Then weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a throne! ig 


The following passage, from the ballad of ‘‘ The King’ . 
Daughter,” i is a beautiful and unaffected picture. Rosalie’s 
lover has just told her tliat he must forsake her for a roy al” 


| bride, dyowa 


¥ 
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“« There was a smile on Rosalie’s lip, 


«6 ¢ For if he were, then not unwatch’d my lai 


2 tat lamgad 5 Snel bare ks —— oa would shine, ay 
je was all for her 's sede os among.my hair, these fo 
a Dabeae ferchae lr bepaep. wo twine; Sty, a8. G 


And not uncall’d for be the song he loved so 
thanks,—to 


And down fell her ringlets of chestnut hair, ‘And not untold the whisper’d woman's | 


Down in a shower of gold ; so dear.” 
And she hid her face in lover’s arms, - 
With feelings best left untold. « But the pensive mood will soon be o’er—the mazy dan 


be wreathed, . : ‘ és 
And not again for weeks, for months, will my poor nan 

be breathed ! Pon. 
’Tis strange —'tis passing strange, how soon their places 


- 
« Then slowly rose she in her bower, a a 
With something of pride and scorn, 


And she look’d like a tall and dewy flower — 


- That lifts up its head to the morn. fill’d up, - 

after dies Jermantling c 

. © She flung her golden ringlets aside, Dpoapage ee eee y 
* * * > 


And a deep blush crimson’d her cheek.— 
« Heaven bless thee, Alfred, and thy young bride, 
' Heaven give you the joy you seek ! 


« © Thou wert not born for a cottage, love, 


« Go, visit ye the festival, and cast your le c 
Along the hall where music floats, or down theairy d 
Is every ear intent to catch the minstrel’s sprig 


Nor yet for a maiden of low degree ; 
Thou wilt find thy mate in the King’s Daughter— 
Forget and forgive thy Rosalie.’” 


There is much truth to nature in “The Altered 
‘ouse.” ‘ 

» © Old man! I pray thee, tell me why that house, 
Where I have spent so many a blessed hour, 

* Wears now an aspect changed and comfortless ? 
- Since last I saw it, Indian suns have bronzed 
The ess of my cheek, but in my heart, 

~ Despite their influence, there has ever lain, 
Like a cool fountain with its margin green, 

~ The deep remembrance of this long-loved spot. 
But now I miss the beauty which of yore 

| Was shower'd upon it,—the glad friends I miss, 
Who, like a garland, wreathed themselves around. 

' So fair a family the land ne'er held : 

‘Their merry faces were like sunny weather ; 

. And like the gushing of clear mountain brooks 
Their gentle voices. "Twas a joy to come 
Within sight of the smoke that curling rose 
From their dear dwelling-place, and, in light wreaths, 

. Sail’d o'er the high tree-tops. Tell me, old man, 
Why now so desolate the mansion looks, 

. And why the sammer evening falls more sad— 
More sad and silent on these treliss’d walls. 


« ¢ Death,’ said the old man, as he turn’d on me 
. His melancholy eye—‘ Death bas been there. 

‘The fairest of the flock are ta’en away, 

And on the rest the cold touch has been laid, 

By which they know that speedily again, 

At morn or night, the spoiler will retarn 

To claim them for hisown. A door is on them. 

Upon the summer threshold of their years 

They fade and wither, just when life is strong, 

; Ane the bright world in broader vistas lies.’” 

“ Lines on leaving a Summer Residence” are conceived 
in a mingled spirit of playfulness and deeper thought,— 
of indulgence in pleasing retrospection, slightly tinged 
with sarcasm, which leaves a relish on the critical palate. 
We could have wished something else substituted in lieu 
of the fourth line of the first stanza, which strikes us as a 
forced conceit ; and of the “ eagle glance” in the first line 
of our second fragment quoted below, which looks like 
attempting to give energy by dint of strong words—two 
faults of rare occurrence in Mr Bell's poetry. 


“ moet ray merry-hearted friends! adieu, with scarce a 
My absence will not cloud one brow, nor dim one sparkling 
We acon 8 smiles—why part in tears? In this brief world 
The soteral wan should not be hid by artificial showers. 

“Tt wey Soy that, in after times, a thought will sometimes 


Of all our merry summer freaks beneath the sammer skies ; 
And, with a soft and painless sigh, some rose-lipp’d girl 


may say, 
« I would a he were here to-night,—that wild one far 
away , 


Does every bounding step keep 


« Ay, by my faith Above three days, what 


y 
time wi’ the palse in eve 
vein? : : r 


in ; b 

For, out of sight, with all the sex, is to be out of miad.— 

Then pn my merry-hearted friends! adieu, with seare 
a 


And it yours the cloudless brow, the bright and 
ing eye !” a. 

Perhaps the poem the most full of strong thou 

deep feeling, is the song ‘ Why is-my spirit sad > 


SWAY 's ny alee iat ' 
Because 'tis parting, each succeeding year, ) _ 
With something that it used to hold more dear 

Than aught that now remains ; 
Because the past, like a receding sail, 
Flits into dimuess, and the lonely gale 

O'er vacant waters reigns. 


“« Why is my spirit sad ? 
Because no more within my soul there dwell 
Thoughts fresh as flowers that fill the mot 

With innocent delight ; ae 
Because I am aweary of the strife we 
That with hot fever taints the springs of life, 

Making the day seem night. me) 

“ Why is my spirit sad ? * cli ala 
Alas ! ye did not know the lost—the dead, 
Who loved with me of yore green paths to tre 


The paths of young romance ; we 
Ye never sane with us ‘neath summer skies, “y 


Nor saw the rich light of their tender eyes— 
The Eden of their glance. » be 


“ Why is my spirit sad ? 
Have not the beautiful been ta’en away,— 
Are not the noble-hearted turn’d to dlay— — 

Wither'd in root and stem ? 1 
I see that others, in whose looks are lit x 
‘The radiaut joys of youth, are round me yet,— 

But not—but not like them ! « 


“would not belesssad! Ai 
My days of mirth are past. Droops o'er my brow 
As) 


me 
- 


t o Rm. 


a OF 


é 


aad > 


! 
A) 


“as \ 


The sheaf of care in sickly paleness now, — 
The present is around me ;. 
Would that the future were both come and gone, — 
And that I lay where, ’neath a nameless stone, 
Crush’d feelings could not wound me !” 
There are only one or two pieces which we cou 
wished omitted. “The Scarf of Gold and Blue,” 
“The Dark Knight,” are well enough ; but 
little more than repetitions of. the old story of 
love, and bravery. They are pretty, but de nt 
character and human interest. Our objections to “ T 
Uncle—a Mystery,” and the “ Tale of the Desolat 2.’ 
of a graver nature. ‘The passion is strained 1 
gerated, the incidents are after the vulgar, borrit 
ion of Lewis's Tales of Terror. This is an 
style of literature, most alien to the manly tone 
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i's mind. With these exceptions, the volume before 
us is altogether of a pleasing and superior cast,—of a 
| character which is pretty fairly represented by the speci- 
mens we have submitted to the reader. 

The most prominent features of Mr Bell's poetry, as 
far as we can judge from the volume now before us, are 
manly vigour and clearness ; just, and often impassioned 
| feeling; great power of picturesque description ; and sound 

judgment. We know that these characteristics are by no 
| Means expressed, with the full power in which they are 
‘possessed by him, in the fugitive pieces now before us ; 
| bat we scarcely imagine that any person will peruse the 
yolame without finding bold and distinct traces of them. 
From a mind so constituted, and so enthusiastically 
bent upon distinguishing itself, we anticipate, in the fu- 
ture, productions ofno ordinary merit. 
’ We may be allowed, in noticing the work of one who 
| has been identified with this Journal from its commence- 
| Ment till a very recent period, to venture upon an ex- 
Pression of private feeling—a liberty which our readers 
“May rest assured we shall but rarely take with them. 
| We would observe that the frank spirit in which we 
} have criticised this book, is a test of that rigid control of 
/ all individual bias (as well friendly as inimical) that 
| shall ever mark our critical judgments. At the same 
| time, we esteem it a high compliment to him, in whose 
strength of mind we have sufficient confidence to venture 
‘Upon a free and unexaggerated expression of our opinion, 
without fear that the slightest scurf should dim the bright- 
Thess of his friendship. It is indeed with no slight effort 
that we have kept ourselves from expressing our opinion 
‘of the author, rather than of a work which, however beau- 
| tifal, we know he considers but as the voice of his unbended 
‘moments. We have stood side by side with Mr Bell for 
‘Some time, and know him to be a man of strong natural 
jus, energetic in his character, warm and constant in 
Risaffections. He has—by his own talent and activity— 
“backed by no wealthy and influential publisher—by no 
| mame in literature—established this Journal in a 
repute and extended circulation. It is now clear of 


‘Somparatively easy to steer its course. How his succes- 
Sr in command shall acquit himself, time alone can 
. He is gratified to think, that while most of the 
old friends and contributors of the Journal continue their 
‘assistance, some new ones have already been gained. For 
his own part, he pledges himself to: unwearied exertion 
and fearless independence. He seeks no patron but the 
ao and from it all that he asks is a free field and no 


t 
| The ec By Eyre Evans Crowe. Vol. II. 
Being the Cabinet Cyclopedia, Part XV.) London : 
: c Rees, and Co. 1831. 
| Me Caowe’s second volume brings down the history 
| of France from the assassination of Henri LV., in 1610, 
| ‘to the Legislative, or second National Assembly, in 1792. 
This is the most important period in the whole history 
ef France. That which preceded it shows the gradual 
_ tendency of an unorganized state towards a constitution. 
_ Itself shows the gradual consolidation of a despotic, and 
seonsequently a bad one, together with its necessary end, 
| & bloody and disgraceful dissolution. That which has 
Succeeded bas not yet come to its close—the mazy turns 
and intricacies of the portentous drama, are yet but half 
‘Waravelled ;—its end we cannot even conjecture, although 
‘amid all its violence, and worse, amid the vacillation and 
sp ald greater part of those who live in it, 
’ is cheering appearance of good gaining, by slow de- 
= the ascendency over evil. 
may, 


j perhaps, be not altogether displeasing to some 
of our 


readers if we illustrate a little more at length our 
of the tendencies of the first and second period of 
history—the first extending to the consolidation 


“the land, and in the deep and safe sea, where it will be | 


A 


of the empire under Henri 1V.,—the second to the over- 
throw of the monarchy by the Revolution. Without 
attention to the bias which the working of these prece- 
ding ages had given to the character of Frenchmen and 
the constitution of their state, (and they have hitherto 
been turned to only by partisans, either of factions or 
systems, who sought, by a distorted representation of 
them, to bolster up their own theories,) the true nature 
and probable effects of that apocalyptic chapter, the 
French Revolution, can never be comprehended. 

The first rude government of France was, like that of 
every state that arose upon the ruins of the Roman Em- 
pire, a mere compromise. Its efficacy depended entirely 
upon the personal character of the sovereign. The king- 
dom was nominally under a monarch. The various dis- 
tricts into which it was necessary to portion it out, with 
a view to the’enforcing of law and police, were under the 
control of delegates appointed by the crown. These, 
however, men of large property and influence, and remote 
from the sovereign, gradually arrogated to themselves an 
undue share of power. The provinces became in reality 
so many federate states, owning a shadow of allegiance to 
one common head, But there were, moreover, scattered 
plentifully through the kingdom, large and populous¢ities, _ 
little states of themselves, which had preserved their sepas 
rate existence amid the wreck of a former empire, and 
had been received, with their republican institutions, and 
the right of self-government, into the bosom of the state. 
There were, therefore, even in that rude age, when the 
rights of man were words unbreathed, undreamed of, 
rights of property and independence vested in individuals 
ready to contend for them, and to tell an encroaching 
sovereign, “ Remove not the ancient landmarks which 
thy fathers have set.” The kings had then no greater 
permanent forces at their command than their personal 
domains enabled them to support. Their only means of 
attaining a commanding attitude was to conciliate as 
many of the magnates of the realm as enabled them to 
overawe and repress the remainder. 

This was no regulated constitution, but a compromise 
between anarchy and despotism, each watching its moment 
to snatch the ascendeney. Under the feeble monarchs 
who held the sceptre during the wars of England, the 
nation seemed resolved into a thousand petty principalities, 
Under Louis XI., and again under Francis I., men of 
energy, the will of one was the law. Under the descend- 
ants of the latter it again relapsed into anarchy. When 
confusion had reached its greatest height, Henri IV. and 
Sully arose to construct a new state out of the fragments 
of the old. The progress of learning and of the Reforma- 
tion had introduced an inextricable confusion into the 
factions which agitated France. Religious hatred had 
arrayed the nation under two hostile banners. It was 
no longer the nobles jealous of the communities of the 
burghers, and seeking to crush them: the Catholic peer 
was linked to the Catholic citizen. It was no longer 
family feuds alone that banded the magriates of the realm 
against each other: those of one faith were called upon 
to merge their private animosities in devotion to the 
cause of their party. But, under this seeming unity, the 
elements of discord were busy at work. Many, who rallied 
round the Huguenot standard, cared little for religion— 
their concealed object was political liberty. Many a 
nobleman was confirmed in his faith by hatred of a rival 
house. Hence, distrust among allies, faithlessness, and 
desertion. Men lost sight of the great objects, to attain 
which the struggle had commenced. Their hearts grew 
cold. But although the nation sighed for peace, its in- 
testine broils seemed as interminable as their cause had 
become indefinite. All parties had confidence in the 
honour and integrity of the king and his minister. They 
were willing to give up their own rights, provided their 
antagonists were placed in no better situation. Thus the 
immunities and privileges of the whole kingdom were 
surrendered into the monarch’s hands, 
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The commencement of the second era finds the French 
‘king 'the only recognised source of power and legislation 
inthe state. The legislative assemblies of the provinces 
jand the kingdom have fallen into abeyance. The muni- 
cipalities have been deprived of their corporate rights. 
The only remnaut of a privilege in the hands of the sub- 
jects was the federal assembly of the Huguenots. The 
‘powers vested in this body were, however, too great to 
-be consistent with the preservation of order in any nation. 
They never could be contemplated as permanent. They 
rwere the mere result of a want of ability or will in the 
-majovity of the nation to compel the minority at once to 
unconditional acquiescence in the new constitution. Such 
a state of affairs could not last; but must terminate 
either in the subversion of government, or the suppression 
of an anomalous imperium in imperio. By the skilful 
‘management of the court, the reformers were gradually 
disunited and disarmed, and finally subdued. The boast 
of Louis XIV. became a political truth—in France the 
king was the nation. 

The task of the author who undertakes to write the 
shistory of such a system of government, from its esta- 
blishment under Henri IV. till ‘its overthrow under 
Louis XVI., is neither easy nor unimportant. He is 
called upon to paint the gradual reduction of the citizens 
and peasantry to a state of mere animal existence ; of the 
mobility, to the condition of imbecile and haughty in- 
triguers. He must show—not in vague statements of 
generalities, as is admissible in the essayist, but by a con- 
cise, well-arranged selection of ascertained facts, which 
paint the state of society—the gradual formation of charac- 
ter in the two classes. The modifications further super- 
induced by the varying character of the rulers, must, 
moreover, be clearly shown :—the effects of the stern 
despotism of Richelieu (Louis XIII, was king but in 
name) ; ‘of the vainglorious self-will of Louis XIV. ; of 
the dissolute habits of the Regent and Louis XV. The 
reader must be made to see how the kingdom was govern- 
ed by physical, not by moral force—how, when the 
expensive habits of the court, by introducing irretrievable 
confusion into the finances, loosened the grasp of power, 
there was no hold left to restrain the wild will of an 
untutored populace. Above all, he must be made to see 
that the aspirations after all that is generous and good, 
which literature can cherish even in the most demoralised 
societies, when unwedded to practical views of life, and 
confirmed habits of self-government, become the most 
dangerous elements in popular commotions. In short, 
this period of French history, if properly treated, cannot 
fail to be a clear demonstration of the fatal effects of a 
despotic government, and its inevitable tendency to break 
down into anarchy. 

Mr Crowe has entirely failed in producing such a his- 
tory. His narrative is a succession of anecdotes smartly 
told ; of remarks sometimes ingenious—always showy ; 
of chronological notices of the births and deaths of princes ; 
the favour and disgrace of ministers ; of occasional frag- 
ments of statistical detail. But there is no continuous 
narrative of the nation’s progress in civilisation, or retro- 
grade movements—no clear views of its constitution, 
laws, and manners. The book is good enough for such 
as read merely with a view to obtain such superficial 
knowledge as may enable them to talk plausibly in society ; 
but it is not a history of France from which solid or 
satisfactory information is likely to be derived. 

We are not much addicted to verbal criticism, regard- 
ing it in most instances as low, captious, and quibbling. 
It may, however, occasionally be turned to account ; in as 
far as an author's style is sometimes indicative of the 
peculiarities of his mind. When, for example, we find 
an author endeavouring to be striking by the use of out, 
of-the-way words and phrases, such as “ legists,” “he 
intervened with success in the squabbles of the different 
orders,” or attempting to supply strength of thought by 
strength of language, in phrases like—“ she was simple | 


womanhood, unenforced by either firmness or sagacity,” 
we are fully entitled to call in question the depth and 
sagacity of his mind. When we find inferences like the 
following, we are entitled to doubt his logical acuteness : 
“ In the elections for the tiers état, or commons, we find 
those chosen to represent the people, to be universally 
either lawyers or financiers ; the only two issues-insdeed 
for the plebeian to rise to eminence. Hence it was that 
in past times of trouble, when the great towns stood forth 
in support of liberty, butchers and men of vile trades 
were its leading supporters; and their ferocity marred the 
cause more than their zeal aided it.” What necessary 
connexion there is between lawyers being the represent- 
atives of the commons, and butchers their leading patriots, 
is more than our sagacity can discern. Again, when we 
find him successfully enunciating in general terms ap 
important moral trath, but losing himself under a eum- 
brous heap of vague imagery when he seeks to 

it, we may be sure that his mind is deficient in clearness 
and comprehensiveness. Of such failures, the 

passage is an apt instance: “ Had Richelieu, with all 
genius and sagacity, undertaken for liberty what he 
achieved for royalty, his age would have rejected, or mis- 
understood him, as it did Bacon and Galileo, He 
indeed, as a man of letters, have consigned such a 

dream to the volume of an Utopia, but from action or 
administration, he would soon have been discarded as a 
dreamer, Liberty must come of the claim of - 


of the general enlightenment, firmness and 
is no great physical secret, which a single brain 
may announce and so establish : it is a moral truth, 


like a gem, hides its ray and its preciousness in 
nor becomes refulgent till all around it is a 
light.” Lastly, when we find a man gravely a 
a mistaken notion as an ascertained fact, we may fairly 
doubt his acquaintance with his subject. “ 
cities of France,” says Mr Crowe, “ had never 
in obtaining any thing like chartered right.” We 
our readers will, after perusing these specimens, 
that there is a presumption in favour of the 
now pass upon Mr Crowe :—He is a writer 
able liveliness ; of right. feeling, and possessed « 
more than an average share of the information new so 
generally diffused ; but he is totally deficient in the great 
requisites of a historian. 

We have spoken rather favourably above of his powers 
as a story-teller. Here is a specimen : 


BRISACH, 


“The name of this town reminds us not to over 
the celebrated father Joseph, a Capuchin friar, the follower 
and confidant of Richelieu. We can scarcely 
statesman and an ambassador clothed in a 
and sandals: yet such was father J, a or 
less mingled in all the intrigues of the French court, and its 
negotiations with others. His influence was known, 
he was dreaded by the court as a kind of evil spirit; im fact 
the demon of Richelieu. Although the latter never pro- 
cured for his monkish friend the cardinal’s hat, which he 
demanded, still the people called father Joseph his ‘grey 
eminence,’ at once to distinguish him from, hes Tae 
him to, his ‘red eminence’ the cardinal. 

friends from youth ; congenial spirits in ambion 

and talent; the monk, owever, sacrificed his’ om dep 
elevation to that ofthe cardinal. Richelieu was much im 
debted to him :—it was Joseph that roused and encouraged 
him, when stupitied and intimidated by the invasion of 
Picardy ; and it was said that, after his death, 

owed neither the same firmness nor sagacity. 

father Joseph was on his deathbed, Richelieu stood 

it was a scene such as a novelist might love to pa 


conversation of oe two er was pte 
and the cardinal’s last exhortation to the 
 apiring moa of 


was, ‘ Courage, Father Joseph, Brisach is 
cocntlelion saaadetitiin of 5 


Riddell. 12mo. Pp. 336. Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood. London: T. Cadell. 1831. 


Tue mocking-bird, we are told by naturalists, has no 
notes of its own, but imitates felicitously those of every 
other feathered vocalist. There are an immense number 
‘of mocking birds among the “ sweet singers” of our day. 
The writings of this class of the great natural family of 
poets remind us of an opera by Bishop—pretty in its 
general effect, but with almost every successive passage 
‘reminding us of a different composer. In perusing their 
well-tarned couplets, we are continually tempted to say— 
that’s Moore,—that turn is Coleridge all over,—these are 
‘Scott's octosyllables. The poetry of a mocking-bird is 
‘of that kind which constitutes nice light summer reading 
for young ladies. It is always musical, and never over- 
burdened with meaning. It is like the drowsy and mo- 
netonous hum of gnats in a summer evening. It might 
-be read with great pleasure and delight by the dwellers 
-in Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. 

_ Mr Riddell is a mocking-bird—an elegant and amiable 
‘one, and yet but a mocking-bird. We do not mean that 

‘sits down with a deliberate and forethought felonious 

fate to perpetrate plagiarism,—that he is aware his 


; 
i 
: 
< 
ol 
. 
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; as well as his thoughts are but the echoes of 
, the poet's voices he has read ringing in bis ears, after he 
“has forgot the source they were derived from. We mean 
; ly, that the native and unaided powers of Mr Rid- 
jmind never would have prompted or enabled him 
the lofty rhyme. But he has an ear capable of 
pleasure in the jingle of versification ; and, having 
odd snatches of rhyme and metre stored up in his 
a he is enabled to string them into a plausible 


which is his own in virtue of the arrangement 

ting of the different parts, although not one of them 

mn had our author possessed more originality of 
it and versification, we should have objected to his 
of the subject he has attempted to grapple with, 
style he has done. ‘There is an austerity about 
ple grandeur of the primeval records of our race, 
of expression in that dancing and luscious 
i, which is so well adapted to the butterfly passions 
adventures of a vale of Cashmere. The destruction 
simple grandeur of the rescued patriarchs— 
no alliance with “ gushings” and)“ flushings,” with 
and “ revealings.” We cannot fancy the 
sitting in the ark with a clairshach on her 


— 
wife of Ham, 
knee, singing such an Irish melody as the following : 


These ringlets yet are dark and long, 
And dry or Bh lost not all its light, 


oe 
Though it might not aye its tears amon; 
Be all so blue and all so bright, 7 
sap St it seem’d, ere the lily white 
‘ad chased the shadow of the rose, 
‘That they told ( who told ?)—if e’er they told aright— 
~ Would on the cheek repose, 
_ Ere this fading form had ceased to stand 
_ Among the of the land.” 
_ The man who attempts to paint the deluge by introdu- 
# young lady whimpering over the reminiscences of 
: balls, can have little of the deep and hallowed feel- 
of a poet about him. Noah's anthem seems to have 
composed in emulation of Horace Smith's “ Fire- 
” 


the grong barriers that girdled the deep 
en, and in the great stren, th of their tone, 
of destruction, unboun 

ne rushing resistlessly on.” 

"s song, on the contrary, seems modelled upon the 


in sweep, 


Le. 


Songs of the Ark; with other Poems, By Henry S. is 


ig ‘dainty device of the ladie and the crow” to be preb- 


tily imagined : 


“ Bat Japheth’s wife, so brisk of mood, 
Amid the mountain’s solitude, 
With airy form and footstep light, 
Pursued afar the raven’s flight, ; 
That she might gain a fhe gay; : 
Which, snatching, he had borne away ; 
Yet still as she, in hope, would gain 
His resting-place, and search’d in vain, 
Returning, he would near her perch, 
And boldly aid that eager search ; 
And gledge and downward cast his eye, 
And tear the mud and moss around, 
As if he would with her outvie 
In finding what could not be found.” : : 


The verse we are about to quote notices a curious fact 
respecting the effect of frost upon ashes—another proof 6f 
the author’s conversance with natural history : 


“ Afar the mountain tops were seen, 

But the wave-worn mountains were not green, 
Bat grey as frozen ashes, when 

The winter day is on the wane.” 


It only remains to be noticed, that indifferent as. our 
opinion of the merits of this poem is, it contains several 
passages that indicate higher powers than we should have, 
from its general tenor, inclined to give the author credit 
for possessing. Among these, is the impressive prelude 
to the deluge: ; 


—— “ When the secret council of the sky 

Was y ong in open light before their eye, 

And from Jehovah’s will the thought went forth, 
That told through heaven the destiny of earth, 
Emotion of inexplicable kind 

Trembled afar through all created mind, 


« The sinful sons of men in homes below 

Own’d dark presentiments of coming woe, 

As if had ’pear’d the shadow of the curse 

That hung, to deepen, o’er the universe— 

The arm, to work the works of hell, 
Shorn of its power, in palsied frailty fell ; 

And lips, that wont so fiercely to dispute 

In words of blasphemy, grew pale and mute, ‘ 
As startled looks, with wilder’d meaning fraught, 
From heart to heart convey’d the sudden thought, 
That from some dread, unalterable 

Unwonted doom had been, or soon should be ; 
Even nature show'd a and wild dismay, 
As if her secret laws had roll’d astray. 


“ The azure sky, that scarce a cloud had known 
Since first its glowing lamps in glory shone— 

Since first, amid its airy regions hung, 

The morning stars in joy together sung, * 

Began to mingle with its native blue, 

A wildly sicken’d, melancholy hue, 

Pale as the light that tampers with the gloom 
Around the precincts of the whiten’d tomb, 

When morn its earliest glimmering renews 
Athwart the wild weeds and the churchyard dews.” 


This passage is far from perfect, but it contains germs 
of true poetical feeling. 


Illustrations of British Ornithology. By Prideaux John 
Selby, Esq., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., &. Edinburgh ; 
W. H. Lizars. London: Longman and Co, Ele- 
phant Folio. Letter-press Descriptions 8vo. Vol. [. 
Pp. 335. 


Narvurat History is an accumulation of facts, drawn 
from the researches and observations of a variety of in- 
dividuals, who have devoted their attention to its multi- 
farious departments. Every book, therefore, which has 
for its object the illustration of one of its divisions, is, 
when judiciously managed, a valuable acquisition to phy- 
sical knowledge. Nothing so materially contributes to 
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its advancement, as descriptions and representations of a 
department—the productions, for example, of a particular 
country, district, or physical division. The splendid 
book now before us is a work of this kind. : 

We admire alike the splendour of the undertaking, and 
the perseverance of the man who has executed so arduous a 
task. During the short period which has elapsed since 
the commencement of these Illustrations, their indefati- 
gable author has drawn from nature, etched on copper 
with his own hand, and described, no less than one hun- 
dred and eighty-six elephant folio plates, containing the 
whole of our British birds, (frequently the male, female, 
and young,) and most of our occasional visitants. Every 
bird is the size of nature, except such as are too large to 
eome within the range of his paper. About half-a-dozen 
birds have been contributed by Captain Mitford, R.N. 

The first volume comprehends the land, the second the 
water birds of Britain. Of the latter series, the 9th 
Part has just appeared, and with it an announcement, 
that the work will be completed by the forthcoming 
Number, consisting of twelve plates, which we under- 
stand to be in a considerable state of advancement. 

Here is an example of industry worthy of imitation. 
Mr Selby, possessed of an ample fortune, has avoided the 
frivolities which are but too often its concomitants. 
While he has seen his friends both at home and abroad, 
has enjoyed the occasional exercise of field-sports, has 
been an active magistrate in Northumberland, and high 
sheriff for the county, has travelled on the continent, and 
visited every district of his native country, he has yet 
found time to produce a work, which many might think 
sufficient occupation for an ordinary lifetime. Besides 
this, be has, along with Sir William Jardine, published 
several parts of a work on General Ornithology. 

Mr Selby having drawn all his subjects from life, where 
it was practicable, his etchings have an air of reality in 
them which is seldom to be met with in drawings taken 
from stuffed specimens, however well set up. These 
plates, with one or two exceptions, are faithful pictures of 
the originals, the proportions of the different parts being 
well kept up, and the character of the feathering accu- 
rately delineated. Indeed, there isa felicity in Mr Selby’s 
execution of some kinds of feathers, which we have never 
seen equalled in the most elaborate productions of engra- 
vers—namely, that freckling and clouding, exemplified 
in his owls, goatsucker, partridges, ptarmigans, and many 
of the duck tribe; there is, besides, in his general plu- 
mage an identity of texture, which at once conveys to the 
mind of the naturalist a genuine feeling of the real 
subject., ‘The prevailing style of the etching is bold and 
free, without any appearance of irregularity or slovenli- 
ness. Where delicate plumage is intended to be imitated, 
the etching is managed with great sweetness and clear- 
ness. 

We must, however, remark, that in some instances Mr 
Selby’s subjects are out of drawing. This is eminently 
the case in the feet of the rough-legged buzzard, plate 7th. 
The golden Orilole, male and female, we do not think 
good portraits; they are both too clamsy for the shape 
of that handsome bird. The feet of the male look as if 
they were pinned to the stump rather than grasping it. 
We would recommend Mr Selby to re-etch this plate, as 
it so ill accords with the others in his work. 

The illustrations of the land birds are accompanied by 
an octavo volume, descriptive of the habits and generic 
and specific characters of the birds he has engraved, to- 
gether with an extensive collection of synonymes, in 
which he has cleared up many errors into which preceding 
authors had fallen. In birds there is usually a consider- 
able difference in the colour and general arrangement of 
the plumage of the sexes; and, almost invariably, very 
dissimilar changes take place while progressing from 
the callow to the adult state. This has given rise in 
ornithology to enumerations and descriptions of many 
species which do not actually exist. Where these differ- 
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ences are found to obtain, Mr Selby has figured the male, 
female, and young, of each species. In his descriptions, 
he has satisfactorily proved, that many arbitrarily esta- 
blished species, distinguished by various appellations, must 
be reduced to one; and as his opinions are formed upon 
personal observation, their accuracy may be relied upon. 
His situation in the country is favourable to ornitholo- 
gical pursuits, and he has embraced every opportunity 
with a praiseworthy zeal. iq 

The arrangement followed by Mr Selby is that of 
Temminck, but he has differed from him in a few minor 
particulars; such as uniting the two orders Jnsectivores 
and Granivores of that author, under the designation of 
Passerine ; retaining, however, the orders of Temmminck, 
as sub-divisions of that which he has formed from the 
union, Mr Selby likewise differs from Temminck in his 
views regarding the occasional variation in the plumage 
of birds, which we shall give in his own words: 


lumage to be so far an actual part of the li 
under the influence of such constitutional 
bird may at any time experience, and such a 
strongly demonstrated at the season alluded to ; 
effects in the high degree of spirit frequently 
and in the superior sung generally called forth at 

ticular period. That thes is an invisible ci 
vading the feather, appears from the striking | 
n elasticity and brilliancy of colour between the feather of 
a bird whilst alive, and upon the same bird bat a short 
time after death. In water birds, this principle of life in 
the feather (if I may - pasty ie <promna is s 
larly apparent ; as the plumage that is impervious to 
Spee the living bird i almost immediately after 
perineable to it. There ean be no reason, 
feather may not be influenced by the constitutional 
the bird; and as thatis in its highest degree of . 
diately previous to the season of propagation, w! 
such vigour be exhibited to the very extreme points 
circulating mediaw, by a partial variation of colour, 
increased lustre of tone in the former hue of the 
It is not fanciful, for it has been established as a 
pathology, that the state of health may, in man, be 
tained by the occasional flaccidity or crispness of the hait 
and have we not repeatedly met with well 
instances of great aud sudden changes having taken place 
in its colour, under strong mental affections, only, 
of course, through the organic structure of the body 2” 


The plates are coloured by Mr W. H. Lizars, with that 
beauty and skill which generally characterise his works 


in this department of art. 


Examination of the Claim of John Lindsay Crawfurd to 
the Titles and Estates of Urawfurd and Lindsay ; con- 
taining an Exposure of the Forgeries on which that 
Cluim is Founded, and a Refutation of the Statements 
in the Book entitled “ The Crawfurd Peerage.” By 
James Dobie, F.S.A. Scot. 4to. Pp. 037. Edin- 
burgh: William Blackwood. London: ‘Thomas 
Cadell. 


Tuts is a sensible and well-written book. The ex- 
traordinary attempt of the person whose life and prac- 
tices it exposes, to obtain a peerage and estate by the aid 
of suborned witnesses and forged documents, is more like 
a story which one is accustomed to meet in a romane 
than a piece of authentic biography. The work no 
before us will possess an interést for those distriets- 
Scotland and Ireland, in which John Lindsay Crawfard 
played his desperate game ; and we are much mistaken 
if the extraordinary nature of his story do not attract 
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“address of a man who, with little education, could invent 
a story which misled many persons of fair average saga- 
seity, and deport himself so as to win their esteem, must 
have been of no common order. The misdirection of a 
mind such as his, and those of one or two of his coadju- 
tors, is another of the many clamorous facts directing the 
‘attention of the nation towards Irish education. There 
is a moral as well as an intellectual education requisite 
for every people: the one is the business of the clergy- 
man, the other of the schoolmaster. The manner in 
which the two offices have been‘allied in Scotland has 
_prodaced the happiest effects. In Ireland they have 
generally been placed in inimical relations. The poor 
hedge schoolmaster, adventuring at his own risk to com- 
municate his little knowledge to his countrymen, was 
the natural enemy of a well-paid, haughty, non-resident 
priest, of an alien faith. Placed almost without the pale of 
society, as recognised by the wealthy and influential of 
the land, he was but too apt to lose self-respect, and with 
it sound moral feeling. He put the strong engine of 
knowledge into the hands of his pupils, but without the 
‘only check that can render its possession safe—high moral 
principle. They were taught that “ cuteness and larn- 
ing” would make them rise in the world; but moral 
‘delinquency was not held up to reprobation, and its 
grades were even laughingly encouraged. There 
was no help against this in the established clergyman, 
upon whom the peasantry had been taught to look with 
“suspicion—there was but too seldom in the Catholic 
priest, dependent upon his flock, and more anxious for 
its love than its respect. The fruits of such a system 
have been tasted in this country—not alone in rare in- 
stances of grand and ambitious profligacy, like that which 
‘has suggested this remark. The medium between man 
and man, our currency, has been rendered eminently 
‘Insecure by it. The most frequent crime which engages 
the attention of our Scottish criminal judges, in the cir- 
enits held on the western side of the island, is that of 
ending or passing forged notes. For years it has been 
is. In almost every instance, the notes have been 
d to be imported from Ireland. In short, it is evi- 
that there is in that country a regular and systematic 
establishment for the manufacture of base money. Let 
— who are not moved by the sufferings and degrada- 
tion of a naturally generous people, remember this. Let 
them think of their own interest, if higher motives will 
‘not move them. Royal and Parliamentary Commissioners 
thaye been investigating this matter year after year—they 
we accumulated proof where it was not wanted—they 
e demonstrated axioms, but they have done nothing. 
Longer delay will be fatal. But let it be remembered, 
that the remedy must be searching and complete, as it 
must be suddenly applied. The blow must be struck at 
the very root of the evil. 
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_ A Manual of Analytical Chemistry. By Henry Rose, 
f Professor of Chemistry at Berlin. Translated from 
‘ the German. By John Griffin. London. 
' . Tegg. 1831. 

( Amonesr the sciences which have been so assiduously 

_ ultivated in our day, chemistry still stands pre-eminent, 

both for the surprising nature of its discoveries, and for 
its rapid progress, During the last twenty years, it is 
perhaps not too much to say, that a greater amount of 
accurate and conclusive experiments has been performed 
chemical research, than was ever before performed in 
» whole body of the experimental sciences. The con- 
accumulation of facts has been wonderful ; but 
| systematic use which has been made of them has 
; their becoming a burden to the memory. On 
ing at the objects of chemical analysis, we are startled 
their variety; but the investigations of chemistry 
have succeeded in reducing them to about fifty different 
substances variously combined. Even the variety of com- 
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lius, 
and by the aid of other distinguished coadjutors, it has 
been reduced to rule; and the numerous mass of facts 
regarding combination, which are now known, are more 
easily embraced by the memory, than the scanty and ill- 
determined quantity which was known fifty years ago. 
Thus has this wonderful science gone on, encountering 
difficulties, “removing errors, discovering truth; and, 
instead of being ready to fall under the weight of its 
discoveries, it seems only to be acquiring new vigour. 

But if the memory has been thus relieved by the dis- 
covery of new doctrines, it has been far otherwise in the 
practical application of chemical knowledge. The. pro- 
cesses of chemistry have been greatly simplified and im- 
proved ; but still the objects to which chemical manipu- 
lation is applied, have become greatly more numerous, 
and consequently that knowledge of detail, which alone 
can make the practical chemist, is more than ever a desi- 
deratum. Every work, therefore, like that now before us, 
we hail as a valuable acquisition to the science. 

To enter into a minute examination of its merits, would 
be foreign to the objects of this Journal. Yet, having 
examined it with considerable care, we venture to give a 
short account of its plan. It possesses the great merit, as 
a practical work, of proceeding to business at once; and 
beginning in that manner which is easiest to the student 
desirous of information. The work is diyided into two 
parts ; the first, consisting of 200 pages, treats of quali- 
tative analysis, (or detecting the presence of substances) ; 
the second, consisting of 450 pages, treats of quantitative 
analysis, (or ascertaining the quantities of substances pre- 
sent); this part is subdivided into three sections. The 
author, having selected nine acids and twenty-five bases, 
(in both cases such as are most likely to be met in prac- 
tice,) he first gives rules for detecting any of these in 
combination, on the supposition that the substance under 
examination is a pure salt, consisting of one of the given 
acids, and one of the given bases. He next gives rules 
on the supposition that several of the acids and bases are 
mixed ; and, lastly, he gives particular rules for applying 
all the known discriminative tests, with a view to ascer- 
tain all the principal acids and bases. The instructions 
given under this last head, are intended to verify more 
particularly the conclusions which might be drawn from 
the experiments taught under the two former. 

The arrangement, in treating of quantitative analysis, 
is exceedingly simple. The author gives a section to each 
of the simple substances, with the exception of oxygen. 
In treating of the first substance in his list, he speaks of 
the method of ascertaining the quantity of it contained in 
its compounds; in treating of the second substance, he 
does the same, and adds how to ascertain the quantity of 
the first and second when they occur together ; in treat- 
ing of the third, he likewise embraces the first and second, 
and so on; thus exbausting all the possible intermixtures. 

Of the execution of this work, we cannot express our 
opinion truly, without expressing ourselves strongly. No 
volume, published in English in the present century, is 
better adapted to the diffusion of chemical knowledge ; 
not that the work contains discoveries before unpublish- 
ed or unknown, but, in this country at least, the know- 
ledge of them bas been confined to a few individuals ; 
and, therefore, the great mass of chemical students 
will find in it the information which for them must have 
the interest and value of originality. ‘ 


The Show Folks. By Pierce Egan, Author of “ Life 
in London.” Embellished with fine characteristic 
designs on wood, by the late Mr Theodore Lane, and 
engraved by Mr John Thompson. To which is added, 
A Biographical Sketch of the Life of Mi Theodore 
Lane.. London. M. Arnold. 1831. 


Tue late Mr Theodore Lane was born in 1900, in the 
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néighbourhood of London. His’ father, a teacher of 
drawing, having been rendered incapable of pursuing his 
profession by repeated and severe attacks of the gout and 
‘rheumatism, the boy was, in his fourteenth year, appren- 
‘ticed to Mr Barrow, a colourer of prints at Battlebridge. 
During his apprenticeship, some of his sketches attracted 
the attention of his master, who encouraged him to pro- 
ceed, and kindly and judiciously instructed him. He 
first introduced himself to public notice in that depart- 
‘ment of art to which the talents of George Cruikshank 
have given so much popularity. He aimed, however, at 
‘something higher, and contributed to more than one of 
‘the London exhibitions oil-paintings of distinguished 
‘merit. His career was suddenly terminated by a fall 
from the roof of the horse-bazaar in Manchester Street, 
Gray's Inn Lane, while engaged in taking a sketch. 

Mr Lane's best picture is his “ An Hour before the 
‘Duel.” A man, apparently about thirty years of age, is 
sitting in an apartment partly lighted by an expiring taper 
—partly by the first cold grey light of morning. By the 
sonny of papers which he has been arranging, and by 
‘the general appearance of the chamber, he must be a man 
in affluent circumstances, He is gazing ona miniature, 
and grasps with one hand convulsively and unconsciously 
‘the weapon he soon must use. The fearful expression of 
struggling reluctance and pride in his countenance is 
heightened by the accessories—the feeling of discomfort 
obtrading into the lap of luxury. His “ Enthusiast” is 
a picture of quite a different character: humorous to the 
borders of burlesque, but still evincing high talent. An 
old gouty gentleman, his legs swathed in flannels, sits 
beside a table, on which are arranged cordials and nos- 
‘trams of every description. He is a brother of the angle, 
and, unable to gratify his longings abroad, has a tubful 
of perch and dace brought into his chamber. His rod 
fand tackle are in order, and a huge fellow is just nibbling 
‘at the bait. The ecstasy in the old boy's countenance is 
‘ineffable. 

There is intense melancholy in the contemplation of 
Lane's career, Possessed of such varied talent, he had 
just overcome those difficulties which, crowding around 
young genius, are the truest test of its reality ;—he was 
cut off without a warning. He had no time to produce 
‘any work likely to command the admiration of posterity ; 
and his only eulogiums have been a begging advertisement 
for his destitute widow and children, and a flippant and 
heartless sketch of his life by the low historian of the turf 
and the ring, dedicated to Sir Martin Shee, as if to com- 
plete the medley, by reminding us how well cabal and 
paltry jealousy had succeeded in making the members of 
the Royal Academy degrade their profession, by adorning 
with the highest honours they could bestow, one who, 
whatever other merits he might possess as an artist, was 
nobody. *Tis a strange world we live in ! * 


Knowledge for the People; or, the Plain Why and Be- 
causee By Jobn ‘limbs, Editor of ‘ Laconics,” 


“ Arcana of Science and Art,” &c. Parts 1, 2,3, 4. | 7p. Didoniad; a Semi- 


London : 
1831. 


We submit a few specimens of this admirable book for 
the edification of the reader, premising that it is a cate- 
chism “de omni scibile.” 


S. Low. Edinburgh: Henry Constable. 


Under the head of ‘‘ Domestic,” we find among ‘others (we hereby promise a reward of £10 sterling to any 


the following interrogatories and responses : 


« Why does a smoke-jack in a chimney resemble a wind- | two elders of his parish that he has had 


mill? 

“ Because it is driven by the ascending current of air in 
the chimney, 

a Why is the French method of braizing superior to 
ours ? 

“ Because meat, poultry, or game thus dressed, keep in 
the braize, or jelly, a fortnight. 
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« Why is fishing for whitebait in the Thames illegal? » 
« Because they float with the tide, and are taken against 
stream.” ; 


Our domestic Socrates is equally at home in the mys- 


teries of zoology. 
«“ Why do carnivorous animals prey on those which de- 


rive their food from the vegetable kingdom ? : 
« Because the food of all animals is derived mediate); 
immediately from 


“ Why is fox- hunting still kept up in England? 
« Because the breed is not extinct.” a 


Let us now hear a specimen of his antiquarian lore. — 


« Why is pe terenny to ladies called Linger ad 

« Because were acceptable new-year’s to : 
instead of the wooden skewer they on till the peer 4 
fifteenth century. , ~ 

“ Why is a chief magistrate called a mayort . 

« Because of its derivation from the Teutonic meyer, & 


lover of might! z 
« Why are mint and sauce for lamb? 
to diminish the bitter fla 


sugar a 
* Because the Jews contri 
vour of the tansy, by making it into a sauée for 
chal lamb.” x0 
Unlike his great predecessor, Falstaff, Mr ¢ : 
‘ yeasons, plenty as blackberries,” It must be « 
however, that not a few of his “whys” and “ ses” j 
remind us strongly of a riddle we once heard given by: 
erudite friend : ~atog! 
“ Why is a plum-pndding like a red morocco slipper ? 
“ Because you can put your foot into it.” iy: 
this to the next 
edition of his domestic science. - 


bake 


We recommend Mr Timbs to add 


2 


The ays Register, Genealogical and Historic, for ¥831, | 
By 


eter Joseph Burke. London. Jennings and 
Chaplin. or 
Tuts book is, notwithstanding the caveat in the pi 


little more than a translation of the Almanac de ¢ 


The author, it is true, alleges that he is indebted 
German for little more than the idea of the hi 
line of the Sovereign Houses of Europe. This 
enough; for we have not been able to find an 
The book is, however, a useful one, and very é 
got up. Itis divided into four parts. The first e 
the Sovereign Princes of Europe, in alphabetical 
with all the living members of their respective famil 
The second, the Princes not invested with sov 
power, with the members of their families, also 
betically arranged. The third, the Ministers of State ol 
and the Corps Diplomatic at, the different courts ¢ 
Europe. The fourth, the commencement of an r 

outline of the Sovereign Houses of Europe, which shall 
be continued in the ensuing annual volumes. : 
changeful times are, however, sad enemies to a work ol 
this kind. Since the compilation of the materials fo 
1831, the article respecting the Netherlands has becom 
matter of history ; so fur as Belgium is concerned, it refers 
“to a state of things no longer in existence.” 


Briss 


— aE PE 

Virgilian Nautic Epic, in Nine \ 
Cantos. Edited by Paul Heidiger, Esq. late Lieute- 
nant in the Royal Navy. 12mo. Pp, 278. Edin- 
burgh: Henry Constable. London: Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 1831. 


We have carefully perused these nine mortal cantos 
son who shall bring a certificate from the minister and 


do as much,) but have been unable to discover either their 
wit or meaning. ‘The author has evidently read mach, 
and some of his remarks indicate sense and shrewd 

but he has mistaken his forte. 
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. MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


DR LLACAYO’S LECTURE ON THE SPANISH” 
: GUITAR. 


. Ov all modern instruments, the guitar is most inti- 
mately endeared to our social feelings. It forms such 
an admirable accompaniment to the voice ; it is so portable 
and adapted for every situation. It is carried without 
trouble to the rustic feast, beneath the tall rock, or the 
shadow of embowering trees; and it does not, like an- 

» other favourite of ours, oblige the fair singer to leave the 
table in the hall—there is room there both for her and it. 
On such occasions it not unfrequently affords as rich a 
treat to the eye as to the ear. We have seen a living 
_ picture, which would defy the skill of our best artists— 
* a fair girl seen behind her guitar, one hand raised to its 
upper extremity, the other bent across her body and 
testing on the chords, her face half-raised, as if her blue 
eyes were striving to follow the giddy meanderings of 
“Rotes, rich and liquid as themselves. Nay, so identified 
has the guitar become with the social re-unions of friends, 
, you may observe in most of its melodies, at least in 


hose which have accompanied it from its parent land— 
the sun-burnt Spain—a somewhat abrupt transition, lea- 
ng the hearer anxious for a repetition of the strain. 
pare not, like most other melodies, wound up in a 
isfactory close, but cease abruptly and at once, proda- 
the same effect upon the ear as a small sip of wine 
upon the palate. The guitar is transferred to another 
hand as instinctively as we fill up another glass. 
_ Of all modern instruments, the guitar is most thickly 
with pleasing and poetical associations. Its 
tones—its very name calls up the remembrance of the 
Swart Moor and the proud Castilian—of Venice and her 
Serenades—of the sunny damsels of the South. And 
ever and anon, the merry imp Scipio nods laughingly to 
lid these stately and graceful forms—just as he did 
in a prattling mood he deprived his liege lord Gil 
© Bias of his siesta. But above all does the guitar remind 
us of the days, long long ago, when we sat in the time 
* of vintage amid the vineyards which overhang the “broad 
b ne,” and beard a fair-haired German sing of the 
whose excelling loveliness lured the amorous 
erman to plunge beneath the waters—or of the old 
of Thule’s enduring love—tush! We must break 
off, or our editorial starchness will dissolve in one melt- 
ng glow of tender reminiscences. 
_ We have said enough to convince the reader that we 
good reason to love this little instrument, in which 
¢ is so “ much exquisite music”—we hope enough to 
convert them to our views, if indeed they possibly could 
any others. It was with no common pleasure, 
may believe us, that we saw our chivalrous friend 
; whose finger-tips music ripples as from 
, her native fountain—whose free-born spirit rendered 
_ him too dangerous a neighbour to be endured by the dark 
power to whom it has been given for a time to brood over 
his native Spain—stand forth as the propagator of musi- 
tal tenets akin to our own. There was something 
xtremely novel and pleasing in the idea of lectures upon 
the merits of an instrument, accompanied by specimens 
of its capabilities, by one who was admitted on all hands 
to be one of its greatest masters. The first of these lec- 
tures, delivered in the Hopetoun Rooms last Saturday, 
‘Was a rich treat to the lovers of music—to the beautiful 
the noble who gathered to hear it. 
Llacayo commenced his lecture by endeavouring to 
that Spain was the native country of the guitar. 
rightly understood him, he claimed for it an anti- 
higher than that of the first Romaninvasion. But 
e full force of his argument was directed against the 
sition, that the instrument was of Moorish origin— 
opinion which he most satisfactorily disproved. The 


old compositions; he continued, have been handed down 
to us by such imperfect means, that they afford us but a 
feeble notion of the charms they are alleged to have pos- 
sessed. It is sirice the commencement of this century 
that a method has been invented of committing to paper 
the distinct parts of a piece of music for the guitar. The 
honour of this invention is due to Sefiors Merets and 
Sor; and already many writers and performers, by 
adopting their principles, have added largely to our stores 
of guitar music. ; 
To Sor, in particular, Dr Llacayo paid a very high 
compliment; since, but for his invention, we might yet 
have wanted a proper system of musical notation for the 
guitar. Sor was a perfect master of the instrament at 
the age of eighteen. He was able, at that early period, 
to perform pieces in three and four distinct parts. It 
does not appear that he had any presentiment of the im- 
provements of which the guitar is susceptible. Dr 
Llacayo next adverted to Giuliani, the celebrated Italian 
professor, whose style of composition he characterised as 
more graceful, but less deep than that of Sor. Of Ca- 
valli’s music, he remarked, that it was deficient in har- 
mony, and that its melody evinced a mind more learned 
than susceptible of beauty. He concladed this part of" 
his lecture with a brief recapitulation of some minor 
composers, an acquaintance with whose wotks he recom- 
mended to all who were desirous of mastering the instru-’ 
ment. © 
Dr Liacayo illustrated his history of the guitar, and 
his review of the merits of the different composers and 
performers, by upwards of twenty songs and thirty pieces, 
amongst which were two overtures and a fantasia of his 
own composition. In truth, beauty, and spirit, we have’ 
never heard any thing equal to his performance, 


THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. ’ 
By a Medical Officer. 
ON BOARD SHIP, 


Wuex day broke on the morning of the 29th of July,* 
the low shores of Holland were visible to the naked eye.’ 
We continued to run down the coast towards the north’ 
till about mid-day, when we lay to for ashort time. We: 
shortly afterwards bore away towards Flushing. The’ 
appearance of the coast was extremely sterile. As we 
held on our way among the sand-banks, we remarked on 
shore at times scattered houses, at others al! villages, or 
small towns. In the evening a large fleet appeared ata 
distance, but was soon lost sight of again. 

Next day, (Sunday,) while lying off Blankenberg; our 
attention was early arrested by the maneuvres of a gun- 
brig, which was seen standing in pretty close to theshore, 
apparently for the purpose of reconnoitring. She was 
fired at several times from one of the enemy's batteries, 
but without any effect. About 6 o'clock rp. x. we recei- 
ved a copy of the orders for our disembarkation, and the 
plan of attack. We found that we were to land 40 men 
in each ship-of-war's boat, every man carrying cooked 
provisions for two days, and one allowance of rum with 
three waters. It'was arranged that the sixth brigade 
should land first, The fifth was to follow, and attack a 
different point, if the regiments first landed were success- 
ful, or to support them if they failed, This plan caused 
considerable disappointment, and excited some grumbling 
both among the officers and men of the th; for we 
had been led to believe that the post of honour was to be: 
ours, 

On the morning of the 31st, however, we were all on 
the alert, and in high spirits, . Great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed by the men, on being informed that they were to 
land with their great-coats and haversacks only. At half 
past nine A. m. we weighed anchor, the transports con- 
taining the sixth brigade taking the lead, and those on 
board of which we were, following in the wake of the 
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Circe frigate. About 11, a gun-brig stood in towards 
the shore, and received some shots from a battery, se- 
veral of which passed over her. Some shells also were 
discharged, but they all burst in the air. Abdut 12, 
we cast anchor. We could see no signs of any steps 
being taken to Jand the sixth brigade ; orders were, how- 
ever, given to dine at one, lest we should still land. We 
spent a long, listless, and dreary afternoon. Every thing 
had been packed up, and our usual occupations laid aside. 
Our minds had been bent for entering immediately into 
action, and the whole day had passed as inactively as if 
we had been lying off a friendly coast. We lay stretched 
upon the deck in perfect apathy. 

The morning of the Ist of August broke beautifully— 
wind and tide were in our favour—and yet there was 
not the smallest preparation for landing. We had now 
been three days in full view of the enemy's coast, and 
apparently no nearer our object than the moment we 
sailed from England. ‘The contrast between this morn- 
ing and that of the preceding day was very striking. ‘The 
former was all bustle and activity—every man in busy 
preparation—officers and men adjusting their accoutre- 
ments with a degree of care almost approaching to cox- 
combry—all eager for the fight. The latter was dull 
and inactive—all of usas devoid of interest in what might 
be going on as if we but watched for a breeze to carry us 
back to Deal. 

We now learned the reason of all this delay. The 
Marquis of Huntly had addressed a requisition to the 
commanders of the men-of-war for a sufficient number 
of boats to land at one time 2000 men. He was told 
that they could only give boats for 600. The Marquis 
refused to land his men in such numbers as must have 
rendered them inevitably a sacrifice to the enemy. This 
want of concert and right understanding between the 
commanders of the land and sea forces, was the first symp- 
tom of that wretched want of due organization in the ex- 
pedition, which must have rendered fruitless a more ra- 
tional undertaking. 

About 11 a. m., we were roused from our apathy by 
the sound of firing, which was heard very distinctly, and 
which seemed to come from the direction in which we knew 
Blushing to be situated. It gradually beeame louder and 
more frequent, leading us to infer that some part of our 
troops had invested Flashing. About half past three, a 
dense black smoke was observed to arise in the same di- 
rection. At six in the evening, a burst of flame was dis- 
covered, which continued visible for nearly half an hour. 
‘These indications that our companions were engaged, 
while we fretted in inactivity like hounds in the leash, 
occupied a good deal ef our attention during the day ; 
not so much, however, as to prevent our observing that 
the battery which on the day appointed for our landing 
‘was mounted with only two guns, had now double the 
number; and that»smill parties of the enemy showed 
themselves at different points of the coast, The general 
in command of our brigade, informed our colonel, that 
he believed the intention to land where we now lay had 
been abandoned. .We continued, however, at anchor till 
the morning of the 4th. 

I was that day roused from my hard couch by the re- 
port of several guns. On looking out, I saw the sun 
rising with a splendour that gave a charm even to the 
sterile coast before:me. A frigate and gun-brig were 
approaching the shore, upon the wonted duties of recon- 
noitring and sounding, and the guns I had heard were 
discharged at them from the batteries. At 9 a. m., we 
weighed anchor, and crept along at some distance 
from the shore, in the wake of Commodore Owen. The 
gun-brigs, which from time to time stood in for the pur- 
pose of sounding, were repeatedly fired at by the batteries 
as we sailed along. We came again to an anchor off 
Catsand, about five or six miles from Flushing. The 
roar of artillery came loud and frequent from that quar- 
ter. We could even see a frigate and gun-brig very near 
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the batteries before the town, keeping up a smart fire, 
We continued gazing at this interesting till 
about seven, when the increasing haziness of the weather, 
and finally a torrent of rain, effectually shut it out from 
our view. Shortly before we turned in, an extensive 
flame was discovered apparently in the neighbourhood of 
Flushing. It burst forth suddenly, as if produced by the 
explosion of some combustible matter. We retired to 
rest, hoping that this event, the precise natare of which 
we knew not, might be such as to facilitate the reduction 
of Flushing. ; 

On the morning of the 5th, we again got under weigh. 
A great quantity of smoke continued to rise from the spot 
whence we judged the flame of last night to proceed. We 
were under the necessity of tacking repeatedly in the nar- 
row channel off Catsand, and made but little way. At 
last, the wind continuing to increase, and the frigate ob- 
serving that our transport, in common with many others, 
was unable to make head against it, gave the signal te come 
to anchor, which we did, not far frou the place whence we 
sailed in the morning. Just before this, we had nearly 
run foul of one of the transports. To add to oar annoy- 
ances, our store of fresh provisions was nearly ex! 
and we had every prospect of being confined to G. RL, 
or King’s Own—which seemed to us a most inadequate” 
representative of royalty. We were, however, spared” 
this addition to our miseries. A deputation from our 
mess, having waited upon the captain to bargain for the 
purchase of a sheep, Lis private property, was most gra~ 
ciously received, and the treaty ratified. At the moment 
when our ambassadors réturned, most of us were jour= 
nalising, and it was agreed to enter the event upon re~ 
cord, as the most important which had occurred during 
our voyage. 

The trials of the day were, however, not yet atan end. 
The wind continued to increase, and the skies to assume 
a lowering aspect. The rain féll in torrents, without 
abating the force of the gale. For the first time in 
life I witnessed a storm at sea. ‘The ship lay n 
sand-banks, off an enemy’s coast, and one with psi | 
whole crew seemed unacquainted ; the waves tossing” 
wild commotion, and every cloud which the pore 
drove heavily across the sky, looking as if charged 
a second deluge. The decks, usually so crowded, were 
deserted by all but the captain and seamen. The waves, 
breaking over our bows, fell upon deck like the fall 
cataract. A vessel near us parted with two anchors— 
we had given her up for lost, but fortunately she had’ 
another on board. _ 

Amid all the terrors of the scene, there was something 
ludicrous in our situation in the cabin. The wind blew" 
right ahead, and the vessel, instead of pitching, kept roll- 
ing most abominably. Sea-sickness, the seldom-failing 
companion of landsmen on such occasions, visited most of 
my messmates. Every motion of the vessel brought an- 
other crash, and the human contents of the cabin were 
rolled to and fro among the portmanteaus and chairs, 
without any ceremony. Those who slept on the floor 
were puzzled to find where they had shifted to. I had 
the misfortune to be near a cupboard, where some pense” 
had been carelessly stowed away. On the occasion of one’ 
most tremendous jolt, they escaped from their confinement, 
and rolling round where I lay, a large detachment insi- 
nuated themselves under my cot, and till daybreak I kept 
driving about with every larch of the ship, like a chair’ 
upon castors. 

Towards four in the morning, the storm began to 
abate, and by ten all was again tranquil. A great many” 
of the vessels around us had hoisted signals of distress, the 
Argus, our head-quarter ship, among the rest. Wher 
the rest of the fleet were getting under weigh, she made 
no preparations to depart. During the night she had 
lost two cables, and just as she had parted with the last, 
was run foul of by another ship, during a heavy sea. We 
were hailed by a transport, and learned that the whole of 
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“Walcheren was in our possession except Flushing ; and | which we last week directed our readers’ attention. We 
that Middleburgh, the capital, had been ours for three | are quite satisfied to let the matter rest as it now stands. 
days. We were now retracing our steps, but, owing to | If any person of common understanding will take the 
our vessel being a slow sailer, and ill manned, we were | trouble to Peruse the two papers which have appeared in 
P the Journal, and the two which have appeared in the 


continually falling astern. The batteries on shore kept 
firing at the ships as they passed up the channel, but with | Mercury, we are willing to abide by his decision. On 
quitting this subject for the present, (we pledge ourselves 


Jittle effect. 

On Sunday the 6th, the whole fleet, with the exception | to revert to it year after year, until our object is accom- 
of the vessels under the convoy of the Circe, stood over plished, ) we have only one remark to make. Oar object 
for Walcheren. We followed not Jong after, and a little | is simple and avowed—to promote, as far as in us lies, 
after mid-day come to anchor off Der Haak, a town in | art in our native land. We have attacked the vices of 
that island, amidst a numerous and powerful fleet. The | an institution ; and if ever we have alluded to indivi- 
ships lay so close together, that their masts presented | duals, it was because they were so identified with it as 
exactly the appearance of a large and dark forest. We | to render them inseparable, or because their own imper- 
could take in, at a mere casual glance, no less than 20 | tinence forced them upon our notice. The object of our 
or 25 ships of the line, with an immense number of fri- adversary (be he who he may) has been (and for the 
gates, gun-brigs, transports, &. It was here that the | proof of this we refer to the tenor of bis own papers) to 
certain intelligence reached us of the defeat of the Aus- | evade the broad and general question, in the first place, 
trians, and their submission to Bonaparte. It was alse by breaking it down into a number of unimportant, and 
reported that the Emperor had already returned to Paris. | frequently irrelevant details, during the discussion of 
A most tremendous squall came on in the afternoon, at- | which the main object might be forgotten ; and, secondly, 
tended by thunder and lightning, and the heaviest rain I by converting (if possible) the ‘discussion into a personal 
ever witnessed. All passed away, however, almost im- quarrel. We will not indulge him so far as to give in 
“mediately, and did no harm. to either snare. The question at issue is:—* Is it, or 
__ The morning of the 7th found us still at anchor ; but | js it not, necessary to re-model the Royal Institution upon 
‘about one o'clock the master of the transport came on | more liberal principles?” From this point all the petty 

with the intelligence that we were to proceed im- | artifices of the Directors, or their auxiliaries, shall not 
ately to the island of South Beyeland. We weighed | divert us. 

f accordingly. 
=== 

FINE ARTS. 
_ EXHIBITION OF THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


"To judge by the burried glance of these pictures which 
“we were able to take on Thursday, this Exhibition is one 
best which we have seen in Edinburgh. There is 
¥ homas Lawrence's portrait of Brougham ; Etty's 
“ Judith leaving the Tent ;” landscapes, by Thomson ; a 
cene from the. moors, by Simpson ; Lauder's Master of 
_ Ravenswood, which gained the prize at Liverpool ; Har- 
y's Covenanters ; Kidd’s Chimney Sweeps playing the 
h cold water amid frostand snow; portraits, land- 
‘scapes, and fancy-piecés innumerable. It strikes us that 
‘we shall make our bow at the breakfast table this morning 
rery ay y, in order to lend our aid in deciding the 
ry important question; “ Whether to visit the Exhibi- 
to-day or not?” Certainly! This is one of Edin- 
's gayest gala days—the holyday of art—the day on 
the of our citizens make their bow to the 
‘Muse of Painting. You cannot be absent. There is 
“ on the walls, and ‘mirth and beauty on the’ floor. 
will see ladies and gentlemen who come to look at 
eir own pictures ; young men who come to look at the 
; and artists who come to see how the sales go on. 
And bustling through the throng, there will be the pom- 
pous man of monies who fancies himself a Mecanas, be- 
cause he expends ten pounds per annum ona picture ; and 
the “good-natured man,” who, himself unable to buy; drags 
. up the reluctant millionaire to the object of his admiration, 
, and indulges in the pleasing delusion, that if he cannot 
5 Raeew himself he is the cause of purchasing in others, 
d is this fitting homage for art?” Oh, yes! Be- 
+ us, that amid all this flutter and frivolity, there are 
p and passionate worshippers. ‘The throng that fol- 
a monarch’s triumphal car—the crowds which jostle 
h festivals in the temples of the land, may not be 
them loyal and pious, but there is a leaven of true 
among them, and, for the moment at least, every 
ist throbs with generous emotion, 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
EDINBURGH. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES., 


Monday Evening, February 14, 1831. _ 
Carrain J. D. Boswaz, R.N. in the Chair. 


Present,—Drs Carson, Alison, Hibbert, Borthwick, Keith, 
Moncrieff; Messrs Allan, Graham, Dalyell, Gordon, J. 
T: pape hi Maidment, Pitcairn ; Lieut.-Col, Mik 
ler, Captain J. KE. Alexander, &e. &. &e., with a num- 
ber of visitors. * " 


Curistian Erasmus Rasx, L.L.D., Professor of Lites 
rary History in the University of Copenhagen, was 
nimously elected an Honorary Memurn-ot the Society. . 

A number of donations received since last meeting were 
announced by the curator, particularly the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, in 16 vols. Ato, a gift from that 
learned Body. An 

Mr Gregory, Secretary, then proceeded to read a notice 
of the discovery, in the month of August last, of the re- 
mains of the bones, coffin, and shroud of achild, in acavity 
in the wall of the Palace, Castle of Edinburgh. Commu- 
nicated by Captain James Edward Alexander, Cor, Mem, 
S. A. Scot.. Some of the bones, and a fragment of the 
silken shroud, with the letter J embroidered on it, also some 
fragments of the coflin, were exhibited to the meeting. The 
workmen who made the discovery state, that on the most 
entire part of the coffin the letters J. R. were visible, the 
first quite distinct. This singular discovery will, no doubt, 
exercise the ingenuity of our historical antiquaries. 

‘The Secretary then read a letter from Sir David Erskine, 
F.S.A. Scot., describing a Roman altar in fine preserva- 
tion, which was dug up on the 27th Januar » 1830, in a 
field at New Abbey Steed, near Drygrange, Roxburgh- 
shire, on the property of ‘Thomas Tod, Esq. It is 3 teet 
7 inches in height, 15 inches in depth, and the same across 
the front ; and on it there appears the following inscription : 


e 


« j 
(a4 


Deo. Sitvano. 
Pro. sature. sua. er. suonuM. 
Caius. Domimanvus. xx. Lea, 
Ve. Ve Ve S Le. MM, 

The vexillation of the 20th Legion was emplorenae 
building Antoninus’ Wall, and the head-quarters of the Le- 
gion a have been at Z'rimontium (on the Eildon hills) 

e 


during the progress of that undertaking. Sir David conjec- 
tures the date of the altar to be about the year 140 of our 


era. 
The next and concluding paper was a notice by Mr Gre- 


_—_ 
° THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Avot: document has appeared in the same quarter, 
to our conviction, from the same source as that to 
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gory, of the of the University Commission in 
1690, relative to the learned David Gregorie, the friend of 
Newton. and colleague of Halley, who was at that time 
Professor of Mathematics in Edinburgh. 
_ This Commission was appointed soon after the Revolu- 
tion to visit the universities, not to determine the relative 
merits of the professors as men of science and learning, nor 
with any view to the real interests of these seminaries, but 
to ascertain the fitness of certain individuals to hold their 
offices from their political creeds, from the church they 
attended, or from their readiness to take certain tests pro- 
Feoed by the commissioners, and authorized by Parliament. 
proceedings of the commission, at least of the more 
violent oe! in it, which consisted chiefly of Preshyterian 
divines, headed by the Rev. David Williamson, showed that 
regard for civil and religious liberty which might have been 
expected from the avowed ts of the visitation. Many of 
the professors were arraigned upon charges which could never 
have been credited for an instant, except at a time of great 
political excitement; and, to crown all, the Commission 
peeies informers to come forward against the obnoxious 
individuals, who were thus required to plead to anonymous 
charges. Several of the professors were expelled ; but the 
subject of this notice was more fortunate. He was not, 
indeed, spared the annoyance of grossly scandalous and 
calumnious, even puerile, charges, tending to ruin his 
character in every point—charges which he refuted in so 
triumphant a manner, as (in his own swerve) to, put “the 
very ministers out of countenance ;” but his character stood 
80 high as a teacher of mathematical science, and as the first 
public teacher who had introdaced the Newtonian philo- 
sophy into the schools, that the Town Council, although 
sufficiently well inclined to do so, durst not press his de- 
vation, For the short time which he remained in Edin- 
rgh after this period, he was continually harassed and 
importuned to take the oaths, which he as constantly and 
steadily refused to do. Hearing, in 1691, of a vacancy at 
Oxford, he declared himself a candidate, and was, almost 
without opposition, elected Savilian Professor of Astronomy 
there, in place of Dr Bernard. ‘The Town Council of 
Edinburgh, and the reverend divines in the Commission, 
may share the merit of depriving our University of one of 
its brightest ornaments. Several extracts from a journal 
kept taps gentleman during the period abovementioned 
aase read, from which we select the following auec- 
lotes :— 
“ It was,” says Gregorie, “ hotly disputed in the Com- 
emission, Whitin tehheney to Cortesianiion be such an error 
5 to infer deprivation against the suspected person ;* and 
only by one vote, Sir W. Hamilton’s, was it decided that 
it is not. 

One day, while the examination of witnesses against 
some of the professors was proceeding before the Commis- 
sion, the divines were turning over the different class- 
books, and according to Mr Gregorie, they complained hor- 
ribly on [against] buying the Tacitus and Livy of the Del- 
phin classics; bat when they came to Calderwood’s His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland, they said, that indeed was 
a book for a bibliotheque, and preferred it to the other two.” 

We would prolong our extracts from’ this interesting 
paper, did our space permit; but we hope that Mr Gre- 

will allow it to be printed in the Transactions of the 
ety. 

A paper announced for this evening, by Mr D. Laing, 
on the state of the Fine Arts in Scotland during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, was necessarily deferred 
to the next meeting, and we have no doubt that it will 
prove highly interesting. 


_—_—_ 
ANDERSONIAN UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW. 


| Tue fifth soirée of this Institution, during the present 
season, was held on Monday, when Dr Scouler read a 
sketch of the progress of Natural History during the last 
year. He commenced by stating, that from the increasing 
number of cultivators of the natural sciences, the accumula- 
tion of new facts was advancing in a corresponding ratio, 
and that it was therefore necessary to restrict the attention 
of the meeting to a few of the more important discoveries. 
In the department of geology, he gave an account of the 
interesting views of M, Elie de Beaumont, on the relative 
ages of mountains. As all the strata which contain animal 
or vegetable remains, must have been deposited originally in 


* This was Mr Cunningham, Professor of Logic. 


Beaumont, that a careful study of the diferent strata 
thrown around mountains, would afford valuable 
ascertaining the relative ages of the different hills; and, 
prosecuting his researches, he arrived at the 
conclusion, that the loftiest mountains are often those w. 
have been the most recently elevated ; that Ben Nevis, 
example, and Mount Jura, on the continent, are 
earlier origin than the Andes, or the Himalaya M 
We find that the oolitic strata, which in England 
horizontal, are in Mount Jura highly inclined, 
fact, nearly perpendicular, This mountain 
have been elevated after the deposition of 
before the formation of the ary strata, which 
been disturbed by its rise. On the other hand, as 
tiary strata are of a more recent origin than the by oe 


= 
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have been elevated in like manner around Mont 

is obvious that this mountain is of later origin than Mount 

Jura, By an induction of the same kind, we ascertain that 

the Andes are of more recent eleyation than any European 
chain of 


or Asiatic mountains. As this immense " meun- 
tains is studded with volcanoes yet in full activity, and as 


it is the general opinion that volcanic has been 

power which elevated mountains, the Seana of unex- 
tinguished fires in the Andes is another ption in 
favour of the views of M. de Beaumont. Titese opinions, 


by an 


Ellnire, for whose talents and Iaptauley Gis aaa 

aire, for whose talents an ex- 

Ris opt the highest admiration, al he ews net asl 
‘ ‘ 


nions to their full extent. 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 


TO AURA, 
By Thomas Tod Stoddart, 


Tuem music started never 
A tender, trembling tear, 

But died away for ever, and for ever, 
‘On the cold, careless ear. 


Thy music storm’d the soul of love 
Over his hallow'd home, 
Gave passion, like a bird, to roam 
In tempest, whirling to the heaven above. 


Strange were the thoughts that came 
Under its peerless spell, 

When frenzy-fired in flame 
Thy music-witchery fell : 


Thoughts of the spirit-girl, 
That bade the quivering chord > 
Ring to the silver anthem, pour’d “ay 
Through rows of living pearl. 


Thou must have done; the dream 
Ends with one more—one strain 
Of tearless mirth—one soften’d gleam 

Of music on the brain ! 


For some unbodied image still 
Hanus my mad heart, more pale than thee: 
Break the wild vision with a thrill wf 
Of mirth and mockery ! : 


ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. DR THOMSON. 
: . By W. M. Hetherington. 


al! © How are the mighty fallen !” 


A ’ 
 Wuene is the arm that wont to wield 
In Zion’s cause the two-edged sword ? 

That bore aloft Faith’s blazing shield, 
That fought the battles of the Lord, 

_ That waved the Red-cross armies on, 

) And shook the Dragon-foe’s dark throne ? 

ane > “ How are the mighty fallen !” 


The eye that never knew to quail 
-___ Beneath the glance of proudest foe ; 
rh a) The breast that bade the contest hail, 
‘ _Untaught the pulse of fear to know,— 
_ That dreadless eye lies quench’d in death, 
. That breast has heaved its latest breath. 
a “ How are the mighty fallen !” 


a 

_» The voice that woke the cry of war . 
Against Sin’s black embattled line, 

* As if tongned thunders peal'd afar, 

; Denouncements of dread wrath divine,— 

ye ‘Yet joy’d to tell, in milder tone, 


. Of peace and love—that voice is gone. 
“ How are the mighty fallen!” 


<i 
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D! ye on whom that eagle-eye 
 Dwelt with the fondness of a dove ! 
O! ye for whom that heart beat high, 

ith the strong throbs of manly love! 

To whom that voice was ever kind, 
‘May God your broken hearts upbind ! 
i ; . “ How are the mighty fallen !” 


And thou, my Country! where is he 
~ Whose bosom glow'd with all the fires 
Of civil, sacred Liberty, 
That burn’d within our martyr-sires, 
When they steel, rack, and flames defied, 
And, glorying in their tortures, died ! 
“ How are the mighty falJen !” 


Fallen though our Champion, dry the tear ! 

His mighty name can never die ; 

While to man’s soul is dear, 

While error shrinks from truth’s clear eye, 
While God's pure Word speaks peace to earth, 
So long shall live his thrice great worth ! 

Go, Great One, to thy rest ! 


~ 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


fue Literary Gazette announces that the Quarterly Reviewers 
mean to put forth another number of their journal this month. We 
aro from another quarter, that they have it in contemplation to 
wish an extra number as often as the interest of the materials 
me on hand warrants such a step. 
re ‘religious periodical is announced; the first number to ap- 
‘on the 26th of this month. It is to be published weekly, and 
ye ak The title is, The Christian's Magazine, or 
iscellany of Religious Essays, Anecdotes, Literature, &c. 
ting Memoir of Bradbury, author of the Mystery of God- 
&e., by the Rev, John Brown, Whitburn, is on the eve of 
ion at Berwick-upon-T weed. 
VIL. of Sir William Gell’s Pompeiana will be published on 


- ', author of the ‘‘ Lost Heir,” is about to publish a novel 
the singular title of «* The King’s Secret.” 
x om has nearly ready his ** War of the Spanish Succes- 
4.)” ‘This work will derive much new information from 
eee eter, of, Coneral Stanhope, at one 
; of the British army in Spain, and after- 
pe) First Lord of the Treasury in England. 
; s “Some Memorials of John Hampden, his 
”" with Portrait, Autograph Letters, &c. 
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Colonel Bouchette will publish, during the present month, a Topo- 
and Statistical in 


MEETINGS oF LITERARY AND ScrENTIFIC SocIeTIES DURING 
THe WEEK COMMENCING SATURDAY, 19TH FsBRUARY.—Wer- 
nerian Society, this day at Two Pp. a.—Royal Society, Monday, 2ist 
February, at Eight p. ». 

We learn from Elgin, that Mr Calvert, Lecturer on Belles Lettres 
and Teacher of Elocution at King’s College, Old Aberdeen, has 
announced his intention of delivering a course of lectures in the for- 
mer city during the months of May and April. 

PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS.—This department of literature 
is far too extensive to admit of our bestowing more than oceasional 
rapid glances upon it. Owing to the late snow, some of our periodi- 
cals have this month been rather late of coming to hand. The 
Monthly Magazine contains a happy imitation of L. E. L.'s poetry. 
The Lady's Magazine might, for any thing we can see about it bat 
the fashions for the month, be called the Gentleman's.—Our Scots 
Law Chronicle goes on improving in spirit and talent. It has lately 
added Reports of the Appeal Cases decided in the House of Lords, 
an important accession. As a collection of Scotch Law Reports, itis 
now almost every thing that could be wished.—The first Number of 
a periodical, entitled «« Library of the Fine Arts,” has just come to 
hand. Its professed object is to afford the artist and amateur infor- 
mation respecting the Fine Arts, both of past and present times, in 
a cheap and accessible form. The first number promises well. We 
intend to keep an eye upon this work, and give our opinion of it as 
soon as two or three months have confirmed or destroyed our favour- 
able auguries.—We are not quite certain whether the Gazetteer of 
Scotland, by the brothers Chambers, ought to be considered a period- 
ical, and will therefore place it between works of that class and the 
pamphlets. The third part, which has just come to hand, is wor- 
thy of its predecessors. With several blunders, which have been 
most relentlessly pointed out to the public, this work is better 
calculated than any we have yet seen to diffuse through every class 
of Scottish society, information respecting our native country.—We 
noticed cursorily last week a letter to the Lord Advocate, by the 
author of certain political letters published at Glasgow, with the 
signature of Lucius Verus. These letters we had not then seen, but 
we have since glanced over a copy forwarded to us by the author, 
and find them composed in a manly and sensible spirit, expressed in 
an energetic and polished style-—The Rev. R. Warner has published 
apamphlet, exhorting the nation to confidence in the present ministry. 
We have nothing to object to his arguments, and certainly have no 
intention to discuss the question, but fee! much inclined to sing, 

** Be sure whatever king shall reign, c 
I'll be the Vicar of Bray, Sir!” + 


- 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE.— 
rules submitted to a general meeting of this body by their prov: 
committee, and unanimously approved of, are in the course of 
culation. The Association is not to consist of less than 200 eS, 
each to be responsible for L.50, forming in all a capital of L.10,000. 


"| A deposit of L.10 is to be paid by each member on entry, and the 


committee of management are authorized to commence operations as 
soon as 100 shares have been subscribed. The Association proposes to 
encourage literature, by bearing the expense of publishing works of 
merit in every branch of literature, whose authors may be unable to 
do so themselves. Their only objects are, to benefit the author, and 
secure the members against loss. The account of every work pub- 
lished shall be made up within six months from the time of publica- 
tion, or as soon after as possible—the actual expenses discharged, and 
the author remunerated in the following ratio: out of the first L, 100, 
at 50 per cent; out of the second, at 65 per cent; out of the third, 
at 75 per cent ; out of all sums exceeding L.500, at 90 per cent. The 
remainder will be carried to the account of the Association. ‘In the 
event of a second edition being called for, the author shall have the 
privilege of purchasing back the copyright, at a price to be fixed by 
the committee, with reference to the avowed principles of. the Asso- 
ciation. No publisher or bookseller is eligible as a member of the 
committee of general management. In the event of a dissolution of 
the Association, it stands pledged to appropriate any balance stand- 
ing atits credit to the benefit of distressed authors and their families. 
The laws of the Association are drawn up in a spirit of just jealousy 
of undue influence. Thomas Campbell has been appointed honorary 
secretary. 

Lerrer From THE CAPE oF Goop Hors.—Cape Town, 25th Oct. 
1850.—Our College, I am happy to say, promises well, two permanent 
professors having been found in the colony, both Scotchmen,—the 
Rev, Mr Pears, a gentleman who, about eighteen months ago, came 
out to assume the pastoral charge of our countrymen at Glen-Lynden, 
but who, in consequence of disappointments experienced, was obliged 
to resign his situation there ; and a Mr Innes, formerly government 
teacher for the district of Hitenhage. Another professor is daily 
expected from Holland, whose place is filled, pro tempore, bythe 
Rev. Mr Fairre, one of the ministers of the Dutch church, The 
ultimate object of this foundation is to afford the inhabitants of the 


0980. 
“colony the means of acquiring instruction in the higher Branches of 
“science and literature; but at present the directors confine their 
_efforts towards affording them a liberal elementary education, being 
anxious to ascertain whether the subscriptions will enable them to 
“support more than the number of professors now engaged. The last 
public examination, in August, afforded the utmost satisfaction, and 
the number of pupils is at present upwards of 150.—Amongst the 
literary characters at the Cape, Old Scotiand can boast of.a fair pro- 
portion. Greig’s paper, and the Literary Gazette, (a work lately 
commenced, and of average talent,) are each conducted by Scotch- 
-men. The two secretaries of the South African Institution for the 
of Science and Literature, are likewise Scotchmen. One 
~of the secretaries of the Literary Society, and several of our best 
writers and speakers, claim their origin from the Land of Cakes.— 
Dr Phillip, since his return, has met with most unkind treatment. 
His work has been criticised in the most severe manner, and he him- 
‘self, in a weekly paper called the South African, held up to pub- 
lic scorn and contempt. The prosecution for libel, I regret to say, 
thas gone against him, and he has been castin damages to the amount 
of £200, whieh, together with the expenses, will make his loss about 
. £1100, No favour was shown the good cause he was engaged in, 
and the veracity of the friend, Thomas Pringle, from whom he nad 
the information respecting Mackay, was entirely kept out of view. 
Of this, however, you will perhaps hear more, as Lushington and 
some others of the ablest lawyers, have agreed to take up the case 
gratis,—Our Governor, also a Scotchman, seems still to study the 
of the colony. He is likely to immortalize himself by road- 
making. In November last, a very excellent one, over the Hottentot 
Holland Mountains, was opened, It is called Sir Lowry's Pass. He 

4s busy with others of equal importance. 

Theatricat Gossip.—The King’s Theatre has opened with It Bar- 
Diere di Seviglia, in which Madame Vespermann has made her debut 
as Rosina. The lady was labouring under a severe cold, and there- 
fore scarcely a fair subject for criticism; but the majority of the 
critics seem to anticipate in her rather a respectable than an eminent 
‘operatic performer.—Miss Sidney has appeared at the Olympic, in 
“the character of Leontine, in Ainsworth’s burletta, ‘* The Lost Son ;” 
the part previously sustained by Miss Foote: She has been favour- 
‘ably recoived—The interior of the Queen’s Theatre is nearly an 
exact copy of the late English Opera House.—A Monsieur Bouffé 
-has appeared in the French company now performing at the Hay- 
market. His engagement is understood to be only for twelve nights. He 
4s described to us as a man of great talent and modesty —A meeting of 
“seventy dramatic authors lately took place at Paris, for the purpose 
of appointing a special committee, consisting of six literary men, and 
three theatrical managers, to offer their remarks to the Committee 
of Deputies charged with the consideration of the proposed law 
regarding the theatres.—A new afterpiece has been produced upon 
our own boards, smart and clever, and what is, perhaps, as much to 
‘the purpose, well acted, but of that light character which searcely 
‘demands, or indeed admits, of a regular criticism. It is called 
* Love in'Wrinkles;"" and the chief parts are sustained by Miss 
Jarman, and by Mason, Hooper, and Brindal. ‘* Fazio’? is still 
‘kept back by the attractions of ‘* Cinderella.” Two new pieces are 
announced, ‘ Reparation Separation,” and ‘The Romance of a 
‘ Day.” The manager is exerting himself, and will, we trust, find 
that it is his interest to do so. 

Our readers will observe with pleasure, that Miss Eliza Paton gives 
a Concert on the evening of the 4th proximo, on which occasion, we 
understand, she will be powerfully supported. 

‘ Werxty List or Perronmances, 


Fesavany. 12—18, 


“Sart. Cinderella, §& The Child of Nature. 
Mow. Do. & Perfection. 

Toes. Do. Is he Jealous? § William Thomson. 
‘Web. Do. & Love in Wrinkles, 


Tuurs. Do. § The Child of Nature. 
Fa. Do. § The Weathercock. 
TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A xumper of reviews are deferred for want of room. 

Our Correspondent, W. J. M. B. will observe, upon re-perusing 
‘the two passages he has submitted for our judgment, that the ideas 
sought to be expressed by the two poets are diametrically opposite. 
When Burns says— 

“« The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed,” 

‘he wishes to paint the complete, though momentary, annihilation of 
‘darkness by the vivid bursts of light. When Shakspeare says— 

«* And ere a man can say—Behold! 

‘The jaws of darkness do devour it up,” 
he secks to paint the complete disappearance of the light. The 
word *‘ swallow” is a bold figurative substitute for ‘* absorb.” Burns 
tells us that the light for a moment absorbed the darkness: Shak- 
speare, that the darkness permanently absorbed the light. Both were 
correct. 

Our other Correspondents will excuse us for a week. 
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ASSEMBLY ROOMS, GEORGE STREET. 


MISS ELIZA PATON respectfully informs tl 

Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general, that her CC 
CERT will cake place in the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, George Stree 
on Friday Evening, the 4th March, when she will be supported 
all the talent, Vocal and Instrumental, which can possibly & 
obtained in this City. 
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This day is published, * 
In one very large volume, 8vo, with one hundred Engravings, 
vt we iptlon lah Gen Bail : 
A SECOND EDITION OF ’ 


"| HE OPERATIVE CHEMIST, consi 
full Practical Display of MANUFACTURING CHEM 
and of its detailed applications to every branch of 
: By Samvuet F. Gray, Esq. - 
Author of “ The Supplement to the Pharmacopeia,” &e-&e. 
London : Hurst, Cuance, and Co., 65, St Paul's Cl 


This day is published, in One thick Volume, crown 8vo, 
A New Edition of 4 
AIDS TO REFLECTION, IN THE FORM 
TION OF A MANLY CHARACTER, on the Several Grows 

of PRUDENCE, MORALITY, and RELIGION, oOo 

, By S. T. Corgripes, Esq. R.A., RSL. 

«This makes, that whatsoever here befalls, = 
You in the region of yourself remain, ieee 
Neighb’ring on Heaven; and that no foreign 


London: Hurst, Cuancr, & Co., 65, St Paul’s ‘ 
Where may be had, by the same Author, los ; 

An ESSAY on the CONSTITUTION of 
CHURCH and STATE, according to the Idea of 7 t 
Edition, price 10s, 6d. — 
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In the press, 
And speedily wall be 
In one volume, 12mo, price 78. 


THE DIDONIAD, | 


A 
SEMI-VIRGILIAN NAUTIC EPIC, 
IN NINE CANTOS. i 
Edited by PAUL HEIDIGER, Esq. 
Late Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 
Genus amborum scindit se sanguine ab uno.—Firg. 
O Hymenwe Hymen, ¥ 
’ Hymen, O Hymenwe !—Calull. 
Edinburgh: Henny Constasue, 19, Waterloo Place; and 
CHANCE, and Co., London, 


In Atlas Quarto. 
Price L.%, 10s. Proofs, L.5, 88 


of SUBJECTS from the WORKS 
the Late R. P, BONNINGTON. =)” 


DRAWN ON STONE BY J. D. HARDING. 
« The reviewing of these Sketches as they have made ral 
ance at various intervals, has been to us grees 
the monotonous waste of criticism. 
investigating eye, the ri 


, 
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A SERIES 


power of a varied genius. The whole 
Lithographed ir Harding.” 
London : 


inted for James CARPenterR and Sox, 
Street; and ALEXANDER Hit, 50, Prince's Street, 


In one Volume Quar' 
Price L 3, 3s. ~ 


BURNET’S PRACTICAL HINTS on P. 
ING. Illustrated by nearly One Hundred & j 
celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch Se ¥ 
*,* The Parts may be had separate, viz —On Com) is 
—On Light and Shade, 18s.—On Colour, Ll, 11s. 6d. 4 
** To the Professor these remarks must be invaluables ye Li 
brary of no lover of the Fine Arts can henceforward be st ’ 
complete without Mr Burnet’s work."”—Literary Gazette | 
A very few Copies remain of the R Paper, nm 
one of the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author. Pricg 
London: Printed for James Canpenrer and Son, 
Street; and Anexanpver HILL, 50, Prince's 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


_ The Principles of Political Economy; with a Sketch of 
the Rise aad Progress of the Science. By J. R. 
M<Calloch, Esq.,. Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of London. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 

' 563. London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: 

»_ William Tait. 1830. 

The Quarterly Review. No. LXXXVII. 

_ Assi. 

We have frequently repeated that it is our intention to 

our colamos free from the yulgar disputes of 

= We conceive literature and science subjects of so 
c a nature, that they must necessarily be debased 

‘the moment that the transient interests of individual poli- 

‘ticians are mixed up with their discussion. Amid the 

fierce coritest—tlie dark storm of contending factions that 

Tours over our land, we wish our little brochure to 
remain like an oasis in the avid desert of political strife; a 
‘domain where the eternal principles of abstract truth, the 
of imaginative literature, and playful chastisements 
individual failings, alone shall be heard. We wish-it 
to be asort of neutral ground, upon which men of all fac- 
tions may linger with delight; and recognising, at least, 
one source of feeling in common with their opponents, 
evade the danger of forgetting, amid their broils, that 
are possessed of one common humanity—children of 

e same, soil. We should despise the man who, in a 
risis like the present, could stand still, a tame and inac- 

tive looker-on ; but into this our sanctum sanctorum, the 

‘rude breath of party politics shall never be allowed to 


January, 


In accordance with these principles, we should have 
allowed the attack upon our modern political economists, 
4n the January number of the Quarterly Review, as well 
as innumerable sneers at the science with which 
every article in that number is so thickly sown 
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necessary for defraying the expenses of government, and 
the most available methdd of increasing them. - In other 
words, the great object ‘of the political economist is*to 
devise a plan for securing to government the largest pés- 
sible share of the available wealth of the nation, in’ order 
to defray the expense ineurred in maintaining social order, 
without crippling, ‘by excessive demands,” its’ productive 
energies. Such an investigation naturally divides itself 
into two branches. ‘dl one 


The first—the preliminary enquiry—resfiects thenature . 


of wealth, the source or sources whence’ it is derived; the 
natural and necessary mode of its distribution. «The 
scientific enquirer, who has formed to himself’ clear. and 
definite notions of these points, is prepared to derive from 
them a series of important corellaries;—of which’ the 
most prominent is, How individual and national wealth 
may be most'surely increased ? y ond ehlad vases 
A firm foundation being thus laid, lie is ready to’pro- 
ceed to the second—the practical branch of his enquiry :— 


pass unnoticed ; but that we conceive the Jesuiti- 

attempt to bolster up a cause, by attacking science 

awhen it bears against a favourite system, is rather over- 

‘stepping the not very puritanical latitude which we have 
accustomed 


ave no intention of following out all the shallow, flimsy, 
and often-refated sophistries by which the reviewer 
pts to throw an air of ridicule upon the science of 
economy. It is our intention to Jay before our 
brief popular sketch of the problems which that 
apis ta solye, and of the truths which it has 
ded in evolving. We wish to place it un- 
undistorted, before their eyes ; convinced that 
id in our attempt, their own good sense will 
on, “ Political Economy,” admirably in- 
yject of the sciénce: it is to ascertain the 
and husbanding such. supplies as are 


How the supplies desired by'government may be most 
easily and economically levied ? How this necessarily dis- 
agreeable duty may be performed,'with the least» possible 
injury to the springs of that national wealth, from which 
alone this state income may he supplied? so a 
When thus stated, the limits of this seience seem» dis- 
tinct enough, and yet we find them continually misap- 
prehended and overstepped by those who have dévoted 
themselves to its study. In the preliminary. branch, we 
find a continual tendency to diverge from the trae ques- 
tion before them into metaphysical disqnisitions. «Thus :— 
It: is necessary to’ start with ‘clear notions of ‘what, is 
meant by the words value, wealth; &c., and to-use:thém 
throughout all oar’ investigations in'the same distingt 
sensé.. But it is sufficient for this purpose that we have 
the clear, vulgar; common-sense apprehension of them. 


It is not necessary to bewilder ourselves with dialectical — 


subtleties, such as,-Whether there be such an entity. as 
value entering ‘into the composition of| an article, or, 
whether it be a mere figment of our imagination? or, 
How it comes that man should attribute to himself, the 
power of apprepriating external objects? | Sach’ mental 
exercises have their use in sharpening men’s wits, .but 
they lie beyond: the province of.,politioal economy, and 
are of no direct use in solving any ong of its problems. 
Again, in the second branch ‘of the science, we occa- 
sionally find the professors of political economy stretch- 
ing its enquiries to subjects with which. it. has nothing to 
do. Political economy alone is incompetent to determine 
the question, What the state expenditure ought to be? 
It can say no more than that it qught to be confined 
within the narrowest limits that the,attainment of the 
ends for which government is instituted admits of... But 
these ends are deternrined by investigations of a higher 
class, which form the sciences of jurispradence,, ethies, 
and theology. The, necessity of promoting the increase 
of national wealth; would: dictate the reduction of state 
expenditure to a degree, far beneath what. is warrautable, - 
when we consider the: claims of yet higher interests of 
humanity. ‘ s tak ; a 
The limits which-we have here fixed.to the investi- 


ian 


gations of political economy may seem narrow, and the 
objects of its scrutiny none of the most dignified ; and 
yet, on more intimate inspection, they will be found 
neither empty nor unimportant, Thé State into 
which society has grown, renders it no easy matter to 
trace the presence and workings of a principle throughout 
such g phenomena. And although mere calcula- 
tions of profit and loss, of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
may seem of little consequence in the eyes of -fastidious 
and imaginative individuals, yet it is with nations as 
with men—inattention to economical details, and conse- 
quent embarrassments, not unfrequently lead to immoral 
conduct and’ degradation. The observance of economy 
will not supply the place of moral principle ; but moral 
principle dictates and requires the observance of rigid 
economy. 

By thus distinctly marking out the end and aim of the 
science, we get rid at once of the many puny objections 
which have been urged against it in sheer ignorance, or a 
yet worse spirit, It has nothing degrading in it. The 

tical economist does not look upon man, as is falsely 
asserted in the Quarterly Review, in the light of a mere 
machine, He knows as well as his calumniator, that he 
has higher powers and a brighter destiny; but, in solving 
the problem which is proposed to him, he must for the 
time leave out of view these facts. It is true, that a 
knowledge of the doctrines of political economy will not 
of itself constitute a statesman; but it is one of his most 
indispensable qualifications. It is true, that many false 
opinions have been maintained by economists, that there 
is yet great diversity of opinion among them; but the 
same holds true of moralists, and will the reviewer say 
that morality is all a fiction—a dream? It is true, that any 
one presuming to legislate upon the abstract principles of 
political economy, without an extensive knowledge of the 
state of society in a nation, would prove himself a pre- 
seiolist ; but was it ever objected to the first 
six books of Euclid, that they did not teach the applica- 
tion of mathematics to physical science? The men who 
admit that the conclusions of political economy are adverse 
to their opinions, and then attempt to get rid of these 
conclusions by such paltry equivocations, give room to 
suspect that they are conscious of the hollowness of their 
cause. 

This brief defence of so important a science cannot, we 
think, be better followed up than by an examination of 
the ‘value of a book which the Edinburgh Review has 
characterised as “‘by much the best manual of political 
economy that has yet been presented to the world.” Of 
‘this eulogy, we have only to say, that it is but a poor 
compliment to the rest. Mr M*‘Culloch’s eminence as a 
political economist, his merits as a zealous illustrator and 

of his favourite science, are too generally ac- 
knowledged to leave any room to fear that his reputation 
might suffer by its being generally known that one of his 
books isa failure: even although it were consistent with 
our character for impartiality, to evade the question, or 
although there were any possibility of permanently de- 
ceiving the public. 1 

‘The truth is, that Mr M‘Culloch’s mind is not of the 
class which is calculated to compose a good elementary 
treatise upon any science. He is a sagacious, clear-head- 
ed » who generally manages to take a right view of 
his subject, often illustrates it happily, and always enforces 
it with vigour and perseverance. But he is deficient in 
that aouteness which seizes readily, and defines satisfac- 
torily.. He-is only able, by dint of iteration, by frequent- 
ly retutning to his subject, and setting it in all different 
kinds of lights, to effect what more happily constituted 
minds could do at once. He presents his facts under so 
many forms, that we are at last able to evolve the princi- 
ple for ourselves,—but this he never does for us. His 
introduetory chapter,—* labour the source of wealth,”— 
is a case in point ; and still more decidedly that portion 
of his second chapter which is devoted to the elucidation 
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of the nature and source of profit. Another great fault 
of our author, as an elementary writer, is his tendencyt 
diverge into polemical discussions. There are 
sages in this book’ which would be 
columns of the Scotsman, or the pages of the 
Review, but which are out of place in an onal 
work. Lastly, he is deficient in systematic arrangement 
While discussing the elementary principles of value, 
wealth, &¢., he plunges all at once into discussions |'* 
specting “ gluts,” and “chartered banks.” This 
as if a mathematical teacher were to introduce a tre 
on optics between the 47th and 48th propositions of th 
first hook of Euclid.’ Again, in utter defiance of alls 
tisfactory scientific arrangement, he 
indirectly in the course of his first book—on the “ pr |" 
duction and accumulation of wealth,”—every topic whic |™" 
belongs to the third and fourth—on the “ distribution of 
wealth,” and.“ consumption of wealth,” We have ale 
to complain that Mr M‘Culloch frequently ii 
long quotations, which contain mere repetitions of 
he has already expressed with sufficient perspicuity in hit 
own words, and which are, moreover, taken from works 
of sufficiently easy access. cs 
Mr M‘Culloch’s style is in general plain, manly, aul 
unaffected. He unfortunately fails, however, when he 
attempts ornament. He has no imagination or’warmth 
of feeling, and his figures are cold and éommonplict, 
startling us by their contrast to his usual. language, and 
their inapplicability. His classical quotations are awiilly 
trite. lew 
On the whole, although this book contains, with 
exception of the absentee question,* scarcely one docttilt 
from which we dissent, and although it .contains mock 
good, and even powerful, writing, we cannot speak favour 
ably of it as an elementary work. The advanced student 
will find scattered through it much that is 
it is only calculated to give the science a repulsive aspet! 
to the tyro. , 
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Stories of American Life. By American’ Writer 
Edited by Mary Rosca ried Tn three voldmes 
London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. v8 


We have been much pleased with the 
which Miss Mitford has shown in ag = the 
of selection, and still more with the ki D 
spirit in which she has set about it. “She says in he 
Preface : 


“ In fixing on the different pieces, my principal aim bi |* 

been to keep the. book as national and eyo “ 
ble. Many a clever essay have I py 

might have been written on this side of the A i 
many a graceful tale has been thrown aside, for no 
fault than that, with an assortment of new names it iy 
have belonged to France, or Switzerland, or Italy, ot 
land in Christendom, where love is spoken and 
shed ; whilst I have grasped at the broadest 
that it contained indications of local manners ; and 
the wildest sketch, so that it gave a bold 
scenery. I wished to show the Americans 
rather, to make them show themselves, 
more graphic was the portraiture, the more 
would be the impression. 


* Mr M‘Culloch Lag fs vee If an lish gent) 
home, and using none but foreign m hi 
fives the same enconragement to industry that he 
he to use none but British articles, he mth ye 
same thing should he go abroad. ate 

foreigner when at Paris or Brussels, must be paid 


piven to 
valent ; 
or y : 
Gace ot Foaee by ita 

et, or receive some! eqnall 
absentee system the natigual 


An editor eujht tbe: tial,’ 1 tn enly-h ™ 
courteous reader, alwa: io 7 nore 
ily when attended 


that 
gracious to merit of any sort-— 
novelty—may like the collec- 
its ackno inequalities, as well as I do. 
my own part, I think my humble office most 
bply rewarded, if the attempt to make American manners 
known in England should tend, in the slightest 
to promote kindly feelings between two nations, who, 

d from one common ancestry, possessi 
and noble language, and alike distinguished by a love 
‘public freedom and domestic virtue, ought, above all the 
bple in the earth, to be to each other, in a social as well 

‘In a political sense, brethren and friends.” 


¢ have heard it objected by some hypercritics, that 
Mitford's selection is made from sources too gene- 
accessible. There is something exquisitely disin- 
and coxcombieal in this remark. Even admit- 
ig that the critic knows more of the sources from which 
lady has selected than she has told him in her preface, 
iw many people are therein England who know any 
about them? This collection of stories is published, 
t for the benefit of the half-dozen English readers who 
@ little acquaintance with American literature, but 
the = of our population, which is utterly 
have been determined, in our selection of a speci- 
this book, (for being rather a heap of bricks than 
ty it may be sold by sample, ) by an assertion which 
have somewhere met with, that there is uo such 
in America as a ghost. The dismal story of Billy 
shows that American ships do not share in the 
ion ; at least, as long as they remain upon the 
of the old world, Billy is thus introduced to the 
rs 


‘ 


W 


old 

eee eet Wilen Hone t ten 
Aman name o! illiam Morgan—TI don 

whose ‘abduction’ has made so much noise 

sted on board the United States frigate 

cruize in the Mediterranean. He 

] » six feet four inches high; a 

Gerply furrowed with wrinkles; sunken 

ter his forehead ; black exuberant hair, 

as if he was always frightened at some- 

ofa roportioned to his height ; 

but very irregular ; and the colour of his eyes 

ers on supernatural affairs call very singular 

oe this, his voice — ee and 

on his t arm were engraved certain m 

: Seubanied with the letters B. M. ; A 

tobacco-box was of iron. His everyday dress was a 


a 


s white, 


x 
. 


hat, with a black ribbon band, a blue jacket, white 

rs, and leather shoes. On Sundays, he wore a white 

rr) 3 and on rain 
It is 


rs 


nary 


M 
hammock, with itis eyes glaring 
his turn came eo ha va 

equall strange. e would 5 
4 al the stare, or the ocean, 
and when roused 
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let himself be hanged for the gratification of his messmates. 
On more than one occasion, he was found lying on his back 
in his hammock, apparently without life, his eyes fixed and 
glowing, his limbs stiff and rigid, his lower jaw sunk down, 
and his pulse motionless, at least so his messmates swore 
when they went to call the doctor ; though, when the latter 
came, he always found Morgan as well as ever he was. in 
a and apparently unconscious of all that had hap. 


Morgan, in consequence of this behaviour, attracts the 
notice of the Captain, who prescribes a course of the cat- 
o'-nine-tails to cure him of his fits, but in vain; The 
end of Billy's mortal, and the commencement of his spi- 
ritual, career, is given in these words : 


“ After this, M continued his mysterious pranks, 
the sailors talked and wondered, and Captain R—— pun- 
ished him, until the squadron were within two or three 
days’ sail of Gibraltar, admitting the wind continued fair, 
as it then was. Morgan had been punished pretty severely 
that morning for star-gazing and falling into a swoon on 
his watch the ry before, and had solemnly assured his 
messmates, that he intended to jump overboard and drown 
himself the first opportunity. He made his will, dressed 
himself in his best, and settled all his affairs. ‘He also re- 
pene his tobacco-box, yr his allowance of biscuit iri 

is pocket, and filled a small canteen with water, which he 
strung about his neck, saying, that perhaps he might take 
it into his head to live a day or two in the water, before he 
a went to the bottom. 

“ Between twelve and one, the vessel being becalmed, thé 
night a clear starlight, and the sentinels pacing their rounds; 

organ was distinctly seen to come up through the hatch- 
way, walk forward, climb the bulwark, and let himéelf: 
er into the sea. A midshipman and two seamen testified 
to the facts, and Morgan being missing the next morning, 
there was no doubt of his having committed suicide by 
drowning himself. This affair occasioned much talk, and 
various were the opinions of the ship’s crew on the subject, 
Some swore it was one Davy Jones who had been playing 
his pranks—others that it was no man, but a ghost or a 
devit that had got among them—and others were in ‘dail 
expectation of seeing him come on board again, as ranch 
alive as ever he was. : : 

“In the meantime, the squadron proceeded but slowly, 
being Sesained several days by calms and head pind most 
of which were in some way or other laid to Billy Morgan 
by the gallant tars, who fear nothing but Fridays and men 
without heads. His fate, however, gradually ceased to be 
a subject of discussion, and the wonder was quickly passing 
away, when one night, about a week after his jumping 
overboard, the figure of Morgan, all re and ghastly, his 
clothes hanging wet about him—with eyes more sunken, 
hair more upright, and face more thin and cadaverous than 
ever, was seen by one of his messmates who happened to be 
lying awake, to emerge slowly from the forepart of the ship, 
approach one of the tables where there was a can of water, 
from which it took a hearty draught, and disappear in the 
direction whence it came. The sailor told the stery next 
morning, but as yet very few believed him.” 


He haunts them on board ship, and at Cadiz ; follows 
them to Malta, where he evinces a strange power of ubi- 
quity. 

‘Tt was some weeks before the frigate came to the latter 
place; and, in the meantime, as nothing had been seen of 
the ghost, it was concluded that the shade of Billy Morgan 
was appeased, or rather the whole affair had been gradually 
forgotten. Two nights after her arrival, a party of sai 
being ashore at La Vallette, accidentally entered a 
tavern, in a remote part of the suburbs, where they.com. 
menced a frolic, after the manner of those amphibious pW 
Among, them was the heir of Billy Morgan, who, about 
three or four in the morning, went po ben not quite as clear- 
headed as he might haye been. He d not tell how long 
he had been asleep, when he was awakened by a voice whis- 

ing in his ear, ‘ Tom, Tom, wake up!’ On opening 


a he wae, by the pale light of the morning, the 
hastl ure of Billy Morgan, leaning over his and 
‘lark : - him with pa like pe Bea 4 cried, ‘ Mure 


lev! ghost! Billy Morgan !’ as loud as he could baw, until 
he roused the , Who came to know what was the 
matter. Tom related the whole affair ; and enquired, if he 
had seen any of the figure he described; _ Mine host 
utterly denied ha’ seen, or ever heard of such a figure as 


aT 
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Billy Morgan ; and so did all his —_— The was 
again alive on board the frigate, that Billy Morgan’s ghost 
had taken the field once more. ‘ Heaven and earth !’ cried 


Captain R——, ‘ is Billy Morgan’s ghost come again? 
Geen cover git rid of thio latelonl equeteey ar evhatover 
else it may be?’ 


“ Captain R—— immediately ordered his barge, waited 
on the governor, explained the situation of his crew, and 
his assistance in apprehending the ghost of Billy 
organ, or Billy himself, asthe case might be. That night 
the governor caused the strictest search to be made in every 
hole and corner of the little town of La Vallette; but in 
vain. No one had seen that remarkable being, corporeal or 
spiritual ; and the landlord of the house where the spectre 
appeared, her with all his family, utterly denied any 
knowledge of such a person or thing. It is little to be won- 
dered at, that the search proved ineffectual; for that very 
night, Billy took a — appear on board the frigate, 
where he again accosted his friend Tom, to whom he 
had bequeathed all his goods and chattels. But ‘Tom had 
no mind for a confidential communication with the ghost, 
and roared out re ages 2 “aah ~—_ ~—_ it em aenaes and 
disappeared as before, without being intercepted in the con- 
Soles which followed. 

“ Captain R—— was in despair ; never was man so per- 
secuted by a ghost in this world before. The ship's crew 
were in a state of terror and dismay, insomuch, that had 
an Algerine come across them, they might peradventure 
have surrendered at discretion. They signed around robin, 
drawn up by one of Billy Morgan’s old messmates, repre- 
senting to Captain the[propriety of running the shi 
ashore, and abandoning her entirely to the ghost, whi 
now appeared almost every night, sometimes between decks; 
at others, on the end of the babar and at others, cut- 
ting capers on the yards and top-gallant mast. The story 
spread into the town of La Vallette, and nothing was 
talked of but the ghost of Billy Morgan, which now began 
to appear occasionally to the sentinels of the fort, one of 
whom had the co’ to fire at it, by which he alarmed 
the whole island, and made matters ten times worse than 
ever.” 

His final disappearance is as terrific as the end of a 
melo-drama. 


“From Malta, the squadron, after making a cruise of a 
few weeks, proceeded to Syracuse, with the intention of 
remaining some time. They were obliged to perform a 
long quarantine; the ships were strictly examined by the 
health officers, and fumigated with brimstone, to the great 
satisfaction of the crew of the frigate, who'were in great 
hopes this would drive away Billy Morgan's ghost. Phese 
hopes were strengthened, by their seeing no more of that 
troublesome visitor during the whole time the quarantine 
continued. The very next night after the expiration of the 

uarantine, Billy again visited his old messmate and heir, 

‘om Brown, lank, lean, and dripping wet, as usual; and 
after giving him a rousing shake, whispered, ‘ Hush, Tom ; 
I want to speak to you about my watch and chest of 
clothes.” But Tom had no inclination to converse with 
his old friend, and cried out ‘ murder’ with all his might ; 
when the ghost vanished as before, muttering, as Tom 
swore, ‘ You bloody infernal lubber.’ 

* In addition to the vexation arising from this perseve- 
ring and diabolical persecution of Billy’s ghost, various 
other strange and unaccountable things happened almost 
every day on board the frigate. ‘Tobacco-boxes were 
emptied in the most mysterious manner, and in the dead of 
the night; sailors would sometimes be missing a whole 
day, and return again, without being able to give any ac- 
count of themselves ; and not a few of them were overtaken 
with liquor, without their being ever the wiser for it; for 
they all swore they had not drunk a drop beyond their 
allowance. Sometimes, on going ashore on leave, for a 
limited time, the sailors would be decoyed, as they solemnly 
assured the captain, by some unaccountable influence, into 
strange out-of-the-way places, where they could not find 
their road back; and where they were found by their 
officers in a state of mysterious stupefaction, though not one 
had tasted a drop of liquor. On these occasions, the’ 
Pte fgpoad the ghost of Billy Morgan, either flying through 
the air, or dancing on the tops of the steeples, with a fiery 
tail, like a comet. Wonder grew u 
until the wonder transcended the 
dulity. 

“ Ae length, Tom Brown, the night after receiving a 
visit from Billy Morgan's ghost, disappeared and was never 


mn wonder every day; 
unds of human cre- 


heard of afterwards. As the chest'of clothes inherited from 


ghost of Billy M 
of fire, and that. 
the water. After this bold feat, the spectre appeared no 
more.” 

It is scarcely fair to destroy such a fine piece of the 
marvellous, by telling our readers that Captain R—— 
afterwards found Billy, still in the body, and resident in 
a log hut; and that he obtained from the a 
confession of all his knaveries. . But having given this 
hint, from an irresistible propensity to gossip-rede, we 
close our oracular jaws, and tell them no more, 
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Tue return of a comet before its allotted time, the rise 

of the sun about an hour after midnight, could 
have given greater surprise than the anomaly of “ The 
Quarterly Review published monthly.” If all tales be 
true, this new contravention of the regular laws of na- 
ture, no less than those legendary and time-hallowed ones 
to which we have alluded, forebodes troublous times, 
strife and discord, heart-burnings and alienations among 
good friends, and all those withering ills which wait upon 
civil discord. So be it! We are told that such 1 
must come, although woe is denounced upon him through 
whom they come—woe as well upon him who cloaks his 
unyielding self-will with the robe of firm adherence to 
divine decree, as upon him who seeks to wreak his per- 
sonal sufferings upon the established order of society, Old 
Daniel has well described the line of condact whieh be- 
fits a wise man in such times, in verses which our readers 
will thank us for making them acquainted with. 

“ Nor is he moved with all the thunder-cracks 

Of Tyrant’s threats, or with the surly brow 

Of Power, that proudly sits on others’ crimes: 

Charged with more crying sins than those hhe chedien. 

The storms of sad confusion that may grow 

Up in the present for the coming times, 

Appal not him; that hath no side at all, 

But of himself, and knows the worst can fall. 


‘* Although his heart (so near allied to earth) 
Cannot but pity the distressed state 

Of troublous and distressed Mortalit 

That thus make way into the ual rth 

Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 
Affliction yma Imbecility : 

Yet seeing thus the course of things must run, 
He looks thereon not strange, but as fore-done. 


“ And whilst distraught Ambition compasses, 
And is encompassed ; while, as Craft deceives, 
And is deceived; whilst man doth ransack man, 
And builds on blood, and rises by distress ; 

And th’ inheritance of Desolation leaves 

To great expecting Hopes; he looks thereon 

As from the shore of peace, with unwet eye, 
And bears no venture in Impiety.” 

It is solely on account of the concluding article upon 
Reform that this extra number of the Quarterly has been 
published ; and yet, in what regards its literary contents, 
we have not for a long time found it more agreeable. 
The editor has been exerting himself to gild the political 
pill he has been obliged to co-operate in thrusting 
his readers’ throats ; and he has succeeded. We fiamey 
we find more frequent traces of his own hand than msnal. 
There is an amusing review of “ A Year in — 
young American ;” a beautiful sketch of Oberlin, an 
Alsatian clergyman, who united the good qualities o 
more amiable and gentle German mystics to the 
Mackenzie's La Roche ; and a masterly dissertation 
the comedy of Aristophanes. . The writer 
attention more especially to the Frogs of that 
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which of all his comedies is, with the exception of the 
Clouds, our favourite. The following extract may serve 
_# specimen ‘of the manner in which the subject is 


of * What was the real chorus of this powerfal drama, (and 
with what singular propriety and ingenuity it was selected, 
‘Supposing our theory to be correct, ) the reader has already 
seen: it e, 

7 
s 

J 

4 

¥ 


be ve 

he had shafts both and willing to reach them. In his 
to the lower world, the patron of the stage is ac- 
made to encounter a band of most nacious 
and in frogs, and the gradations through which the 
of Bavchus runs, after the first moments of irritation 
subsided—from coaxing to pee apg affected 
indifference oe. to downright force, are probably a mere tran- 


3 but we confess that we feel less than or- 
anxious to have the following version tried by any 
old copies, and still less by a text, which the sound 
excellent scholarship of Dindorf has brought, we are 

as nearly to the state under which it first left its 

hands, as existing MSS. can now possibly bring 

We are not at present breathing the air either of Christ 

meadow or Trinity gardens ; and if our version of 

@ piece of mere pleasantry, which involves nothing in it 

#@ moment's laugh, should be so happy as to satisfy 

the « reader,’ we shall affect, ‘for the nonce,’ to knuw 
students of the 


of the ions which morescientific persons, the 

- lliant Hermann, and acute Seg ae 

aight be disposed to make to our arrangement of this little 
extravaganza, _ 

“Scene, the Acherusian Lake. Bacchus at the oar in Cha- 
ron’s eae Cuaron eth 0 thy P the po 
ground a jacchus's Temple or Theatre, from 
which are heard i. sounds of a scenical entertainment. 
Semi-chorus. Croak, croak, croak ! 
Semi-chorus. Croak, croak, croak ! 
aura answer, and with the musician 

Leader of the Chorus’ “Wheat tog 


the Chorus, When* flagons were foaming, 
roisterers were roaming, ~ : 
_ And bards flung about them their gibe and their joke ; 
The holiest song 
Still was found to belong 
To the sons of the marsh, with their 
: Full Chorus. Croak, croak ! 


octave lower.) 


of which was found in a state of intoxication on 

w festivals ;) and the third to theatrical exhibitions in 
op of the patron of the feast. In this state of excitement, 

: easily some coarser ingredients were re. 


Lai 
. Faken nat. howtver, be unjust to the poet. 


these demands upon his better feelings—that 
God conoared thelt Cucess in 
abundant evidence has been 
reader, weet tha bow and be inted 
0 is not uain 
ratur even as it existed in the re 


zat and 3 ian pochems be surpeied to hear that e 
ces ‘AFttphans an r Lng aceed of exte- 
, wri u u 


aman 
ives, and for which Pony, 


, had preyiously shown, as it eyer does 
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Leader. Shall we pause in.our strain, 2 -Sehng 
Now the ye bring again 
The a the minstrel to gladden the folk? 
ther strike on the ear 
With a note strong and clear, 
A chant corresponding of — 
Chorus. 


Croak, croak ! 
Seeing} Croak, croak! by the gods I shall 
0 


e; 
If you pester and bore my ears any more ’ 
With Fe croak, croak, ycoak ! . 
Leader. ude companion and vain, 

Thus to carp at my strain; 
(To Chorus.) But keep in the vein, 

And attack him again 

With a croak, croak, croak ! 

Chorus (crescendo. ) croak, croak ! ‘ 
Bacchus (mimicking. ) Croak, croak ! vapour and smoke 
Never think it, old Huff, 
_ I care for. such stuff, 

s your croak, croak, croak ! 
Chorus ré issimo.) Croak, 
Bacchus. Now fires light on thee, 

And waters soak ; 
And March winds catch thee 
Without any cloak ! . 
For within and without, 
— the ove to the snout, 
jou'rt nothing but croak, croak, croak ! 
— is what else, captious Newcomer, say, should 


But you know not to whom you are talking, I see: 
(With dignity. ) ‘m the friend of 
ith his pi 


croak! 


the Muses, and Pan, 
wi 


pe, 
Holds me dearer by far than a cherry that’s ripe: 
For the reed and the cane which his music su ply, 
Who Stee them their tone and their moisture bas 1? 
a erefore for ever I'll utter my cry 
Chorus. Croak, croak, croak ! 
Bacchus. I'm blister’d, I’m fluster’d, I’m sick, I’m il— 
Chorus. Croak, croak ! 
Bacchus. My dear little bull-frog, do prithee be still! 
’Tis a sorry vocation—that reiteration, 
(1 speak, on my honour, most musical nation, ) 
croak, croak ! 
Leader (maestoso.) When the sun rides. in glory and 
makes a bright day, 
’Mid lilies and plants of the water I stray ; 
Or when the sky darkens with tempest and rain, 
I sink like a pearl in my watery domain ; 
Yet, sinking or swimming, I Ji up a song, 
Or I drive a gay dance wi my eloquent throng— 
Then hey bubble, bubble! 
For a knave's petty trouble, 
Shall I my high charter and birth-right revoke ? 
Nay, my efforts I'll double, 
And drive him like stubble 
Before me, with— 
Chorus. Croak, croak, croak ! 
Bacchus. I'm ribs of steel, I’m heart of oak ! 
Let us sée if a note , 
May be found in this throat 
To answer their croak, croak, croak ! 
(Croaks loudly. ) 
Leader. Poor yanity’s son ! 
And dost think me outdone, 
With a clamour no bigger 
Than a maiden’s first snigger ? 
(To Chorus.) But strike up a tune, 
He shall not forget soon 
Of our croak, croak, croak ! 


Chorus. _ (Croak, with a discordant crash of music.) 


ite 
Must proceed’ with-(To Chor) an lade same 
- make application 
or a= 


Chorus. Croak, croak, croak! 
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For your croak, croak, croak ! 
Leader. Care or care not, ’tis the same thing to me, 
My voice ig my own and my actions are free ; 
” I have’but one note, and I'll chant it with glee, 
Seapeic nape ans poke here bona gine 


Chorus. croak, croak 

Bacchus. Nay, then, old rebel, but I'll stop your treble, 
Witha poke poke, poke ; 
Take this 


Yet I'll never give o'er 
Till I’m hard at death's door, 
—(This rib’s plaguy sore 
Semi-Chorus. “With my croak, croak, croak ! 
Semi-Chorus (diminuendo. ) With my croak, croak, croak! 
Full Chorus (in a dying peg. ith my croak—croak 
—croak! |; ( The Frogs disappear.) 
Bacchus (looking over the boat's edge.) 
Spoke, spoke, spoke ! 
(To Charon.) Pull away, my old friend, 
! For at last there’s an end : 
To their croak, croak, croak. 
(Bacchus pays his two obols, and is landed. )” 
The remaining literary articles are:—A review of 
‘Townson’s Practical Discourses—acute and erudite ; one 
of Pitcairn’s Trials—good; one of Herschel’s Treatise 
on Sound, which we have not yet had time to peruse, 
otherwise than in a very cursory manner. ‘The article 
on a Poor Law for Ireland is on a par with the rest of 
this publication’s essays on Political Economy. 


Tlie Year Book. By William Hone. Parts I, and II. 
(For January and February.) London. Thomas 
Tegg. 1831. 


|. Luts is a worthy successor of its publisher’s Every. 
Day Book. It is a register of pleasing events and asso- 
ciations, happening upon, or connected with, every day 
of the year—a calendar of pleasing and profitable infor- 
mation. “* This work will be published,” says Mr Hone, 
“in thirteen monthly parts. A part, with at least eight 
engravings, will appear on the first of every month. ‘The 
last part, with title-page, frontispiece, and copious in- 
dexes, will appear on the last of December.” To this 
brief prologue, we add, that the matter is excellent, the 
printing elegant, and the engravings spirited. We sub- 
join a few extracts, as specimens of the contents. 


A WALK IN WINTER. 

“ Healthy and hearty, and strong of limb, on a sharp 

cold frosty morning, I clap on my hat, button up my coat, 
draw on my gloves, and am off with a friend for a walk 


Over the hills and far away. 


We foot it, and crush the snow right merrily together. How 
winter-like is yonder farm-yard ! That solitary melancholy 
jacques—a jackass with his ears down, and his knees trem- 
bling, is the very pictare of cold. That drake looks as 
though his blood were congealed, and he wanted a friendly 
handling to thaw it, as they do his brother’s at Naples on 
the day of St Januurius. Yonder on one leg seems 
weighing the difficulty of putting down the other, The 
fowls cheerlessly huddle together, ignorant of the kite 
soaring beautifully above them, whetting his beak on the 
keen wind. _Wheugh! what a clatter! he has plum: 
into the midst of the poultry, seized a fine hen, and is flying 
down the wind with his screaming prey. 

“ Along the'lane, where, in summer, the hedgerows and 
banks are deliciously , and the ear is charmed with 
the songs of birds, the ches are now bare of leaves, and 
the short herbage covered with the drifted snow, except 
close to the thickly growing roots of the blackthorn. Yon 
fowler with bis nets has captured a lark. Poor bird! 


within reach 
t too great a distance, 
the fs below are d btless 


t above. 
Satan "Pick he le shore hia Ohdoets 
te from the eportan 


stoops—a shot the nan 
hawk, not inthe beauty of a fierce 
death’s y; and the scared 
to ground.” 


—_— >* 


A CHRISTMAS SONG. \ , 


cheer, 1 eng 
And the foam > ent apal 
And the buttery’s solid treasures ;— - 
« To the stout sirloin, tay 
And the rich | wine, 7 sar 
And the boar’s h staring; 
To the frumenty, be a 
And the hot mince-pie, © ’ p 
Which all folks were for sharing ;— ~_ 


« To the holly and bay, 
In their array, 


‘Spteat ever fe walls and dishes; * ihe 


° Onatmeate 
Where the mistletoe was swinging ; 
When the berry white ie 
ws Oe ee te 
On the pale green branches clinging j= 
« Wien the warm blash came oo 
And th Tipe so bold | miles = 
nd the so in woe 
e Vows ey ee 
at igh oleh Ramee , 
* To the story told .- 
By the ol : : 
(o'er the ufone dh i. ‘ing 
Te ale 
a ; 
And the’blast was hoarsely blowing 
« To the tuneful wait 
At the mansion gate, 
Or the glad, sweet voices ¢ 
_ When the carol rose, 
At the midnight's close, 
To the sleeper’s ear ascending ;— 


« To all pleasant ways, 
When the good folks kazty their station 
e 0) ; 
‘When Goat was fe 
By dee boars af ren Garand 
« When a father’s will 
red 


And 
The mild sweet 
When a mother gently - 


* When the 
wrt ieee anda 
never 
"And pitt Wen 


B nin god ey ai 
With ‘eres Sait as treated.” - 


' 


, 
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ee NV. aloerexss trtven: through long generations of the peasantry.. The contrast 


the legendary monarch and saint: the latter, a 
young peasant in a loose dreadnought, with a stout 
in his hand, and a pipe in his hat-band, pointing with a 
true Irish leer of triumph to his lished miracle ; 
the former, a good elderly gentlenian, with his crown and 
pig-tail—but the words of the legend can best describé 
him—“ ’Twas a beautiful sight to see the king standing 
with his mouth open.” 4 
Upon the whole, we can recommend a perusal of this 
book to all who are admirers of Irish humour and cha- 
Tacter. 


abies of the legend’s original deur with the uncouth and 

« ¢ For ‘ 4 sienna grotesque form which thes senna during the lapse of 

. Mr John Stokes, No. 5 in time, is often irresistibly ludicrous. This effect Mr Lover 
re Hind’s Court Fleet Street has, in one or two instances, contrived to heighten by his 
“Stogie London felicitous etchings. In his picturé of King O'Toole and 
“ws And Post Paid. 15. Feb. 1809. St Kevin, he has given us an exquisite represéntation of 


«<<«Mr Sir,—On the receipt of this, to call 

Bitten esc eg hom 
e ive you, 

SESE 


ts Kinley likes your newspaper the best of any, 
because you often Sanat acbeaite of shocking Secltenly 
' | Sevdetemca a ad wpner age teenage 
ppen to mankind. such, your newspaper is a 

Seiielian adios. end an-adimentnion fa le to watch for 
their own welfare, and to be aware. Rewregngers Whe 

_ are filled with dirty, foolish, sinful accounts of mean, ill, 
p= tetera things, which stuff the minds of readers with 


soul. doctrine. But a newspaper ought to be 

next unto the blessed godly of our holy and 

master, Jesus Christ himself, who continually taught and 

established the word and works of grace and eternal life, 

OP Rory etan ato 

¢ * ol ¢ Almighty ather of our 
balyora esus Christ. W 


I threepence a-week for une of your papers ; and I let 
ts Kiuleys have it, and, as she has several youn sons, 


ete aguall to them. aed] te, on 
¥ next, you will not 


—_—_ 


A set of Siz Original Songs. The Poetry by Mrs 
Hemans; the Music by J. Zeugheer and 
H. F.C, London: Published by J. Power. 1831], 


Bravutirvt poetry, with appropriate and pleasing ac- 
companiments. Our readers, we know, will thank us 
for any thing from the pen of Mrs Hemans. The music, 
freebooters though extract-making critics are generally 
reputed to be, we dare not purloin, with Mr Power's 
magical “ Entered at Stationers’ Hall” staring us in the 
face. : 


SISTER! SINCE L MEY THRE Last 


“ Sister! since I met thee last, 

O’er thy brow a cloud hath pass’d, 

In the softness of thine eyes 

Deep and still a shadow lies ; 

From thy voice there comes a tone, 
Never to thy childhood known ; 
Through thy soul a storm hath moved 
Gentle sister ! thou hast loved ! 


“ Yes, thy varying cheek hath caught 

Hues too bright from troubled thenght,; ; 
Far along the wandering stream ; 
‘Thou art follow’d by a dream ; 

In the woods and valleys lone 

Music haunts thee not thine own : 

Wherefore fall thy tears like rain ? : 
Sister ! thou hast loved in vain! 


« Tell me not the tale, my flower! 
Qn my bosom pour that shower ! 
ell me not of kind thoughts wasted ; 
me not of young, hopes blasted ; 
ring not forth one burning word, 
Let thy heart no more be stirr’d ! 
Home alone can give thee rest— 
Weep, sweet sister, on my breast !”” 


This is exactly the kind of book we wish to see—a 
_fayourite among the lower classes. There is a manly, 
healthy, genuine English spirit about it. 


DIRGE AT SEA. 
® Sleep ! we give thee to the wave. 


Red with life-blood from the brave, 
.——__? Thou shalt find a noble grave. 
ends and Stories of Ireland, thy, Samuel. Lo Sloop ! thy billowry field is 
; y ver, leep ! thy billo won, 
ee With Etchings by the Author. 12mo. Proudly may red oe bing 
Pp. 227. Dublin: W. F. Wakeman. Edinburgh : Mid the “+ * ob re oF mm, 
Oliver and Boyd. 1831. Boom thy 
fx have been much amused during the perusal of this Lonely, lonely is thy bed 
© dept earn bat we have in our time met with Never t monty Bete athe chow | 
stories as well or even better told. What most gts we brother’s head 
ases us in Mr Lover's collection, is the true Irish man- Yet thy r “pee on 
in which they are told. His legends are, in this Borne through battle high and free; 
peculiarly happy. ‘hey are fragments of old the red-cross flag shall be. 
, Sparkling here and there, but disfigured, and leep, O sleep !” 
coated over with the rust of vulgarity and igno- 


| they have acquired in their transmission 


wes 
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The American: Quarterly Review. No. XV. September | The Quarterly Journal of Education. No, I. January 


1830, Philadelphia : Carey and Lea. Glasgow : 
John Reid. 


We have so often noticed the “ North American Re- 
view,” that,we in some sort take shame to ourselves for 
passing its Philadelphian rival in silence, The truth is, 
that we have all along regarded the American Quarterly 
not only as less bold and manly in its tone, but as being 

ed a rather slavish imitation of its elder brother. 
¢ present number is, however, a decided improvement. 
After a careful perusal, we feel ourselves entitled consci- 
entiously to recommend it to the notice of our readers, 
although candour obliges us at the same time to advert to 
some of its faults, ie subjects are for the most part 
judiciously chosen, and the articles on the whole a happy 
medium between dulness and flippancy. 

We must, however, condemn that incessant sneer at 
the “ Old Country,” which disgraces the pages of the 
American Quarterly. Indulging in a habit of this kind, 
gives a character of bile and ill-humour_ most prejudicial 
to a nascent literature. ~After all, it is not so much the 
injustice’of the reviewer's severe things that we object 
to, (many of them are ‘most lamentably just,) as to his 
manner of uttering them. He is always attempting to 
be ironical. Now irony is a tone not easily supported in 

a graceful. manner, and frequent repetition of it becomes 
absolutely nauseous. ‘The reviewer will perhaps tell us, 
that speaking ironically is a custom of his country, (we 
reply, that it is a bad.custom,) or that the “old country” 
writers are as much to blame as he; (but he ought to 
know that “two blacks don’t make a white.”) Apart 
from this fault, the American Quarterly has another that 
frequently leads it into foolishness, a habit of endeavour- 
ing to say something more upon every subject than any 
other person has done, One or two slips of this kind 
have brought to our recollection the story of the Ameri- 
can captain and his mate. They had gone ashore at 
Calcutta, and upon their return to the ship, the latter was 
very eloquent on the subject of a juggler, who, balancing 
a ladder upon the ground, went up the one side and down 
the other. The captain had seen all that the mate had 
seen, and this in addition—that when the juggler got to 
the top of the ladder, he drew it up after him ! 

Article I. is a review of a new edition of the Gulistan 
of Sadi,—or rather, the Gulistan is placed at the top of 
it, to give the author an opportunity of displaying a 
considerable knowledge of Oriental literature. There 
is much excellent ridicule bestowed upon the translations 
and imitations ‘from the Persian which have appeared 
in the course of the last fifty years.—Article II. is a 
review of Bourrienne. ‘The critic labours strongly to 
throw discredit upon the statements of his author; but 
this he does merely by means of anonymous counter- 
statements; at times only by opposed conjectures. It isa 
clever but a hasty and inaccurate piece of special pleading. 
—Article ILI. is a review of the first American edition 
of a classico—Professor Anton’s Horace. The subject, 
author, and editor, are treated in a masterly style—in 
fact, we consider this article the best in the number. 
It is composed, too, in a spirit of the most perfect fair- 
ness. The work criticised seems, although not exempted 
from defects, one that ‘will do credit to ‘America.— Article 
IV. is the best, becauSe tlie most severe, denunciation of 
Mr Bulmer’s novels that we have seen.—Article V. is 
devoted to a defence of the veracity of John Tanner, who 
has lately published a Narrative of his Thirty Years’ 
Captivity among the Indians of North America. The 
writer makes out a good case for his friend.— Article VI. 
is an essay upon the present state of the American 
drama, which does not seem, any more than our own. to 


be ina very flonrishing condition.— There are four other | 
articles, bat ratlier too pelijical and polemicel-in their 
character to fall under our notice. 


— ee 


1831, London, Charles 


“Ir we can devise any means for giving a greater 
unity to education in these islands; if we can only make 
all persons engaged in instruction better acquainted with 
each other ; if we can diffuse 9 fair and unbiassed criti- 
cism on establishments for education, and on the systems 
and books which constitute their real life and existence, 
—we are doing a service not only to our country, < 
the whole world.” Such are the viéws on which the 
Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge have been led 
to undertake a Quarterly Journal of Education. — 
heartily concur with them ; and welcome a. 
which has been too long wanted in this country. 
can be no doubt that, for the reasons here expressed, it 
must give a powerful impulse to education. 

The plan embraces three several ‘Inthe 
first, we have general discussions on the most important 
educational institutions at home and abroad, with ae 
counts of their: constitution and methods of procedure. 
The leading article on Oxford is perhaps not a hia ds 
sample of what is intended in this department. It 
commences with an expression of admiration that so 
little is known, even in England, about the character of 
that University ; and yet it leaves us without any far 
ther instruction in the matter,—but ‘only with some 
very tolerable remarks on the uses of endowments for 
education. We have next rather ‘a trite account of the 
parochial school system as it is found in Scotland, Silesia, 
and the United States. The articles -on Hducation in 
Rome, the Polytechnic School of Paris, and Education 
in the Ionian Islands, come much nearer ‘to what the 
Society appear to have aimed at as the essence of ther 
undertaking. There is, to us at least, and to the re 
public in geveral, a good deal of novelty in these 
ments,—which are the more satisfactory as 
proceeding from writers locally conversant with 
they describe. The practice of the Polytechnic 
is thus stated : “ The whole is directed, under the autho- 
rity of the minister of war, by a governor’ and sub-ge 
vernor. The discipline ‘is military. The students ar 
admitted according to their places in examinations held 
in the different departments, usually in August. The 
candidates are required to tle, Arithmetic, with 
Logarithms, &c. ; 2, Geometry, Plane a Solid, as far 
as the properties ‘of Spherical ‘Triangles ; as 
far as the theory-of Equations, inclusive ; < Plane Tri- 
gonometry; 5. Statics, the proportions being syntheti- 
cally demonstrated and applied to the more simple ma- 
chines ; 6. the Algebraical succession of lines of the first 
and second degrees; 7. the application of 

Tables to the solution of Triangles; 8. Latin enough to 
translate a simple author, and French composition; % 
Drawing. They must also be able to construct the mot J, 
simple-propositions of descriptive geometry. These are |, 
also obligatory ; but regard is. also paid to a candidate’ }, 

The }, 
4 


knowledge of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 
yearly payment is 1000 francs, or L.40 sterling, and each 
pupil is required to bring with him a uniform, linen, &, 
to the amount of about L.30. The ordinary time of 
remaining in school is about two years; some, howevel | 
are allowed to remain three years, but never more.” 

The second part consists of reviews of books used in 
schools and colleges. . This.is meant to make amends in 
some degree for the neglect of that part of their plan in 
which the Society were to have attempted a 
improvement of all books used in education. — 
formerly spoke lightly of every sort of school book ja 
language. Surely they had not seen De ~ 
series—admirable in all respects, unless the Society m 
abject to their flies and their freqient Teference | 
Scripture themes. The Jast part of the Journal ie 

pied with short n wahtbas of the state of education tu 


ent countries, the plans for promoting it, and, ao 
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with the whole series of educational statistics. The 
aumber, on the whole, is not unworthy of the powerful 
5 from which it proceeds—abounding in important 
ad varied information, and really in all respects well 


ed to the object which the Society has in view. 


lake themselves to the task of education ? 


ces of that country is said to be incredible. 
nal d’Education might have been addressed to the 
wal apathy about education. But what variety has 
been attempted in the enterprising literature of Ger- 
ny, under governments which throw: no obstacles, in 
iy form, in the way of literary publications! A journal 
education is there a very marketable commodity. It 
likewise in America; both because the publication 
cheap, and because the people are unaffectedly inte- 
ed in its objects. If, in our own country, a journal 
‘education has been deemed unnecessary, it is not 
: om account of the palmy state in which education 
Sever prevailed amongst us; but because there seems 
@ general feeling that education will, without any 
Monitor, gradually work out its own ends, under 
examples perhaps of individuals everywhere 
in society through the advantages they have derived 
it. We are not fond of allowing philosophy to 
per much with affairs of practice, however much this 
lional bias may appear to have yielded of late in 
ie things ; and, among the rest, theories of education 
‘too apt to be considered as empirical. We rejoice, 
fefore, to see this useful journal in the hands of a 
y able to conduct it in the ablest manner, whether 
much popular demand for it or not. 


Bichings, By W. Geikie. Edinburgh: Henry 
Constable. : Moon, Boys, and Graves. 


vo sets of etchings, under the above denomination, 
feat present upon our table. Our Edinburgh readers 

not to be told who the artist is, or what he is 

table of performing. Nature has almost made amends 
fr Geikie for denying him the power of speech, by 
L accurate and instinctive talent she has given him of 

zing and representing the most minute differences of 
form and 2” the matter of colouring he is 
er deficient—so much so that we have at times been 
pted to fancy there might be some mysterious con- 
m between that organ which is susceptible of the 
of sounds, and that which perceives what we, 
Yery violent metaphor, are accustomed to call 
of colours, In his etchings, however, we 


‘And true to natare. They will tell to after ages what 
‘rt of beings thronged the streets of Edinburgh in our 
“ The Shoe-stand” is a leaf stolen from nature's 
book.— The Street Auctioneer”—not so good as a 
many excellent figures, The Illustra- 
‘of Tam O'Shanter are not particularly happy; but 
Jolly (and particularly the old Ballad- 
r) are We have said that there is much 
rin these sketches—perhaps too much exclusive 
‘The figare of the little boy, however, who is 
so attentively, in “ The Blind Fiddler,” evinces 
t perception. ‘There is something extremely touch- 
the pictare of the boy-artist recumbent on the 


re isa problem of someinterest—and which we may 
ter investigate—invelved in the fact, of no educa- 
journal ever having appeared in this country till 
present time. Germany and France, and even 
I ca, have long preceded us in this. Is it because 
le people of these countries stood more in need of the 
titement and the exhortations of such a journal to 
This might 
been the case in France ; for there, we believe, the 
al is under the superintendence, and conducted at 
the expense, of government ; and the extent of ignorance 

the elementary branches throughout the finest pro- 
; The 


pavement, chalking out a figure on horseback, while two 
grave seniors look on with mingled sympathy and wonder. 


eee) 


Mothers and Daughters ; A Tale of the Year 1830. In 
three vols. London. Colburn and Bentley. 


Our knowledge of the fashionable novel is becoming 
daily more accurate. For a long time, the cultivators of 
this branch of natural history were impressed with the 
belief that the order consisted only of one numerous 
species, More-minute microscopical investigation has at 
last enabled us to divide it into two. ‘There are fashion- 
able novels composed -by members of the privileged classes 
they attempt to describe ; and there are fashionable no- 
vels composed by the contributors to the Court Journal, 
The characteristic distinction of the former is dulness ; 
of the latter, heartless profligacy or affectation. We are 
rather at aloss under which class to rank “ Mothers and 
Daughters.” It is too clever to be written by a noble- 
man, and too respectable to emanate from the other quar- 
ter. We should not much wonder to discover that it 
belonged to a new and hitherto undescribed species. We 
intend, however, some of these days, to examine it accord- 
ing to the rules laid down by Mr Witham, in his book 
upon fossil plants, and if we make any discoveries, our 
readers shall hear of them. Meanwhile, one and all of 
them may rest assured that there are worse books for a 
long evening than “‘ Mothers and Daughters.” 


ee 


Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Library : Manin of the Life and 
Reign of George IV. Vol. I. London: Longman 
and Co. 1831. 


We last week deferred our review of this work, in- 
tending to have discussed both the book and its hero at 
some length. Upon more mature reflection, however, 
we are of opinion that this task had better be postponed, 
until the whole of these Memoirs are upon our table. It 
is, however, but justice to say of them, that with many 
deficiencies—the author neither has, nor indeed (to do 
him justice) pretends to exclusive sources of information 
—and tinged not unfrequently with an undue spirit of 
bitterness—they contain the best and fairest account of 
our late king that has yet been published. ‘They are the 
work of a man of superior talents. 


—— 
MUSIC. 
Harmonicon for February, 183). 


Tue Harmonicon has now existed for upwards of 
eight years, and has, in many respects, contributed much 
to the diffusion of musical information, and to the excite- 
ment of musical enquiry in Great Britain. Our limits 
forbid any examination of the positive or comparative 
merits of a work now so voluminous, and oblige us to 
confine ourselves to a slight survey of the number at 
present before us. 

Article J. (from Mr Fétis’s Revue Musical). consists 
of two interesting notices of the late C, S.. Catel and P. 
Rode. In the notice of the former, we obserye, some 
things that do not exactly accord with our opinions ; but 
have no room to discuss them here. However, we may 
state, that, to several persons who haye asked. us to 
recommend to them some short treatise whence they 
might learn something of the elements of musical har- 
mony, we have always said, ‘““ We do not know of any 
short treatise that will serve your purpose so well as 
Catel’s, although he has neglected to teach the manage- 
ment of harmony in two parts, before treating of harmony 
in threeand four parts.— Article IT. is a useful addition 
to the musical history of England. We find in it, twice, 
the word countra-tenor, which we do not approve of, 


because it is neither English, nor Italian, nor French.— 
Article III.,.“* On Harps.” We care not if all the harps 
in the world were made into one bonfire on the top of 
Arthur’s seat. Meantime, they serve some ends, in 
showing off attitudes, and hands, and arms.—Article IV. 
‘We recommend public attention to this, “‘ On the forma- 
tion of a Musical Library ;” an expansion, by Fétis,. of 
Dr Burney’s Sketch. 

Passing over other articles for the t, we may just 
stop to mention, that the story (p. 45-6) of the effect of 
music upon the Sultan, reminds us of an old story once 
current in Edinburgh. An honest Scotch farmer was 
carried, for the first time in his life, by some of his town 
friends, toa grand concert. The music went on for a 
considerable time, and the farmer seemed all attention. 
His friends looked eagerly at him, in expectation of his 
delighted and unqualified approval. At last, still staring 
intently at the performers, he yawned out, in a most 
desponding tone, “ Hech, sirs! but thae folk’s unco lang 
© tunin’ their fiddles !” 

‘We now pass on to the music printed in this number 
of the Harmonicon. 

With regard to Rossini’s overture, there is nothing new 
init. The Swedish air (p. 27, et seq.) will be foand— 
melody, symphonies, and accompaniments, and in the 
same key—in No, 2 of Moore and Bishop's Selection of 
National Melodies, (p. 69, e¢ seg.) to the words, “ My 
Harp has one unchanging theme,” published some years 
ago. The Harmonicon states it to be “ now first printed 
here.” We do not understand this mystery. The beau- 
tiful Irish air, “ Peggy Bawn,” (p. 32,) is altered from 
the original much for the worse. In the piece by Bellini, 
who is a clever young artist, there are several misprinted 
notes, as there are in some other places of this number. 
At p. 37 there is a passage that belongs to Beethoven. 
Bellini has altered it from legato to stoccato, and made 
some other slight changes. e “ Alpine Melody” is as 
common as boiled tripe, and just as piquant : worse than 
the celebrated “‘ Crambe Repetita.” The two Vienna 
Landler do not possess any novelty, or peculiar merit, 

We shall only add a few general remarks on London 
musical taste and fashion, by way of coda, 

There has been, and there is yet, too strong a tendency 
to persecute all those monstrous schismatics and noncon- 
formists who do not, “ with meek-submitted thought,” 
bend the lowly knee in worship of the Taurus constella~ 
tion of musical critics and composers. Witness the case 


of Mr Fétis. But he was a Frenchman, and that was 
enough. No Frenchman could ever yet utter any thing 


that sounded like common sense or instruction, to the 
ears of a thoyough-bred John Bull. We hope that the 
young generation of Bulls may learn to see things in a 
different light. Sister Pég, poor woman, has long learned 
to do so. 

Our musical reading has, perhaps unluckily for us, 
disqualified us from perceiving that novelty, and that ori- 
ginality which are so copiously discovered by others in 
mary modetn compositions, and which cause so much 
wonder and ‘astonishment. We are sorry to say, that 
our experience in musical matters has taught us, every 
day more and more, the truth of a certain venerable re- 
mark,—-that “there is nothing new under the sun!” 

If the wild extrayagant crudities of certain modern 
Italian and German composers, who are “ all the rage,” 
are admired by our neighbours as the very perfection of 
musical genias and art, as amazing specimens of novelty, 
beauty, and originality, we cannot help it. We are not 
of their opinion. Mais, chacun 2 son gott! 

We observe every day, (with our peculiar admiration, ) 
old musical things published as new, without exciting the 
slightest suspicion of their antiquity in the minds of 
many of our musical friends. On the contrary, their 
new beauties and their originality are lauded to the very 
topmost height of a London smoke-sky. The vast fuli- 
ginous cloud is saturated with the breath of that praise 
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which returns to its givers in the shape of a 
damp “ blacks,” that settle on the noses and 
shirt-collars of a puffing public, there to 
and sooty water wash them into the 
of the Thames. 

The music of modern times that is most 
lowed by an “ all-discerning public,” always 
of a certain extraordinary compound, called “ The Hz 
gis of Dunbar.” It is not described in Kitchiner or 
Meg Dods. The admirers of rich and rare novelties 
if they like, compound it to their taste from original 
printed “ Peptic Recipe.” 


till 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


A FLOOD OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
By Jokn J, Audubon. 


Masy of our larger streams, such as the pi, 
the Ohio, the Illinois, the Arkansas, and the Red 5 
exhibit, at certain seasons, the most bier pra 
ings of their waters, to which the name of floods more 
appropriate than the term, freshets, usually applied 3 
sudden risings of smaller streams. If we ps the 
vast extent of country through which an inland , 
tion is afforded by the never-failing supply of water far- 
nished by these wonderful rivers, we cannot suppose 
them exceeded in magnitude by any other in the Kno 
world. It will easily be imagined what a wo 
spectacle must present itself to the eye of the 3 
who, for the first time, views the enormous : 
waters, collected from the vast central ) ae our 
continent, booming along, turbid and to 
flowing, in the broad channels of the ssi 4 
Ohio, the latter. of which has a course of more than @ 
thousand miles, and the former of several 

To give you some idea of a Booming 
gigantic streams, it is necessary to state the 
give rise to it. These are, the sudden 
snows on the mountains, and hea 
several weeks. When it happens f! a 
winter, the Alleghany Mountains. have been covered with 
snow to the depth of several feet, and accumulated 
mass has remained unmelted for a of time, the 
materials of a flood are thus prepared. It nowand then 
happens that the winter is hurried off by.a sudden increase 
of temperature, when the accumulated snows melt away 
simultaneously over the whole country, and the south- 
easterly wind which then usually blows, brings ale 
with it a continued fall of heavy rain, which, m 
with the dissolving snow, deluges the alluvial 
the western country, filling up the rivulets, ravines 
creeks, and small rivers. These, delivering their waters 
to the great streams, cause the latter not merely to rise 
to a surprising height, but to overflow their . 
wherever the land is low. On such occasions, the Ohio 
itself presents a splendid, and, at the same time, an ; 
ling sj ; but when its waters mingle with tho: 
the Mississippi, then, kind reader, is the time to view an 
American flood in all its astonishing magnificence. 

At the foot of the Falls of the ‘Ohic, the water has 
been known to rise upwards of sixty feet above its lowest 
level. The river, at this point, has run a course 
of nearly seven hundred miles, from its at te 
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barg, in Pennsylvania, during which it has recei 


waters of its numberless tributaries, and a 
the bottom-lands or valleys, has s along the i 
and dwellings which have been unable to resist its vio 


"_# This powerful and . description of the periodical floods: 
of the Mississip; forms pat of Me Andubon’s yh 
ork—a book invaluable to the 


Ornithological 

faithful delineations,—to the the tone 
siasm which it. reader will also find 
alluded to in this day’s report of the last meeting 

ian Society. 
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' . 
" lence. Toould relate hundreds of incidents which might 
2) ade you the dreadful effects of such an inundation, 
! and which have been witnessed by thousands besides 
* myself, I have known, for example, of a cow swimming 
through a window, elevated at least seven feet from the 
J = and sixty-two above low-water mark. The 
i was then surrounded by water from the Ohio, 
| which runs in front of it, while the neighbouring country 
© was overflowed ; yet the family did not remove from it, 
= but remained in its upper portion, having previously 
# taken off the sashes of the lower windows, and opened the 
doors. But let us return to the Mississippi. 
« There the overflow is astonishing ; for no sooner has 
the water reached the upper part of the banks, than it 
- Tushes out and overspreads the whole of the neighbouring 
swamps, presenting an ocean overgrown with stupendous 
forest-trees. So sudden is the calamity, that every in- 
dividual, whether man or beast, has to exert his utmost 
ingenuity to enable him to escape from the dreaded ele- 
s ment. Indian quickly removes to the hills of’ the 
| interior, the cattle and game swim to the different stripes 
¢ of land that remain uncovered in the midst of the flood, 


2 

' Along the banks of the river, 
} tants have rafts ready made, on which they 
; themselves, their cattle, and their provisions, and 
é they then fasten with ropes or grape vines to the 
larger trees, while they contemplate the melancholy 
; 

: 

’ 

] 
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presented by the current, as it carries off their 
and wood-yards piece by piece. Some who have 
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lose, and are usually known by the name of 
take this opportunity of traversing the woods 
for the purpose of procuring game, and parti- 
skins of animals, such as the deer and bear, 
may be converted into money. They resort to 
ridges surrounded by the waters, and destroy 
thousands of deer, merely for their skins, leaving the flesh 


i 
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: Tiver itself, rolling its swollen waters along, 
a spectacle of the most inrposing nature. Al- 
though no 
: 
’ 
: 
‘ 


the smaller streams, float silently towards the city of 
New Orleans, their owners meanwhile not very well 
assured Of finding a landing-place eyen there. The water 
is covered with yellow foam and pumice, the latter having 

: ane from the rocky mountains of the north-west. The 
larger and more powerful than ever, Here 

and there trates of forest are observed undermined, the 
trees gradually giving way, and falling into the stream. 
horses, bears, and deer, are seen at times attempt- 
‘ig to swim across the impetuous mass of foaming and 
ing water ; whilst here and there a vultare or an 
eagle is observed on’ a bloated carcass, tearing it 
up in pieces, as regardless of the flood, as on former occa- 
sions it Would have been of the numerous sawyers and 
. with which the surface of the river is covered 


Following the river in your canoe, you reach those 
Parts of the shores that are protected against the over- 
flowing of the waters, and are called Levées. There you 
find the whole population of the district at work repair- 
Ing*anid augmenting those artificial barriers, which are 
al feet above the level of the fields. Every person 
to dread the opening of a crevasse, by which the 
§ may rush into his fields. In spite of all exertions, 
Wever, the crevasse opens, the water bursts impetuously 
over the plantations, and Jays waste the crops which so 


lately were blooming in all the luxuriance of spring. It 

opens up a new channel, which, for aught I know to the 

Suen May carry its waters even to the Mexican 
ulf. 


T have floated on the Mississippi and Ohio when thus 
swollen, and have in different places visited the submersed 
Jands of the interior, propelling a light canoe by the aid 
ofa paddle. In this manner I have traversed immense 
portions of the country overflowed by the waters of these 
rivers, and, particularly whilst floating over the Missis- 
sippi bottom-lands, I have been struck with awe at the 
sight. Little or no current is met with, unless when the 
canoe passes over the bed of a bayou. All is silent and 
melancholy, unless when the mournful bleating of the 
hemmed-in deer reaches your ear, or the dismal scream 
of an eagle or a raven is heard, as the foul bird rises, 
disturbed by your approach, from the carcass on which 
it was allaying its craving appetite. Bears, cougars, 
lynxes, and all other quadrupeds that can ascend the trees, 
are observed crouched among their top-branches. Hungry 
in the midst of abundance, although they see floating 
around them the animals on which they usually prey, 
they dare not venture to swim to them. Fatigued by 
the exertions which they have made in reaching the dry 
land, they will there stand the hunter's fire, as if to die 
by a ball were better than to perish amid the waste of 
waters. On occasions like this, all these animals are shot 
by hundreds. 

Opposite the city of Natchez, which stands on a bluff 
bank of considerable elevation, the extent of inundated 
land is immense, the greater portion of the tract lying 
between the Mississippi and the Red River, which is 
more than thirty miles in breadth, being under water. 
The mail-bag has often been carried through the im- 
mersed forests, in a canoe, for eyen a greater distance, in 
order to be forwarded to Natchitochez. 

But now, kind reader, observe this great flood gradually 
subsiding, and again see the mighty changes which it has 
effected. The waters have now been carried into the 
distant ocean. The earth is everywhere covered by a 
deep deposit of muddy loam, which, in drying, splits inte 
deep and narrow chasms, presenting a reticulated appears 
ance, and from which, as the weather becomes warmer, 
disagreeable, and at times noxious, exhalations arise, and 
fill the lower stratum of the atmosphere as with a dense 
fog. The banks of the river have almost everywhere 
been broken down in a greater or less degree. Large 
streams are now found to exist, where none were for- 
merly to be seen, having forced their way in direct lines 
from the upper parts of the bends. These are by the 
navigator called short-cuts. Some of them have proved 
large enough to produce a change in the navigation of the 
Mississippi. If I mistake not, one of these, known by 
the name of the Grand Cut-off, and only a few miles in 
length, has diverted the river from its natural course, and 
has shortened it by fifty miles. The upper parts of the 
islands present a bulwark consisting of an enormous mass 
of floated trees of all kinds, which have lodged there. 
Large sand-banks have been completely removed by the 
impetuous whirls of the waters, and haye been deposited 
in other places. Some appear quite new to the eye of 
the navigator, who has to mark their situation and bear~ 
ings in his log-book. ‘The trees om the margins of the 
banks have in many parts given way. They are seen 
bending over the stream, like the grounded arms of an 
overwhelmed army of giants. Everywhere are heard 
the lamentations of the farmer and planter, whilst their 
servants and themselves are busily employed in repairing 
the damages occasioned by the floods, At one crevasse, 
an old ship or two, dismantled for the purpose, are sunk, 
to obstruct the passage opened by the still rushing waters, 
while new earth is brought to fill up the chasms. The 
squatter is seen shouldering his rifle, and making his way 
through the morass, in search of his lost stock, to drive 
the survivors home, and save the skins of the drowned. 
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New fences have everywhere to be formed; even new 
houses must be erected, to save which from a like dis- 
aster, the settler places them on an elevated platform, 
supported by pillars made of the trunks of trees. The 
lands must be ploughed anew ; and if the season is not 
too far advanced, a crop of corn and potatoes may yet be 
raised. But the rich prospects of the planter are blasted. 
The traveller is impeded in his journey, the creeks and 
smaller streams having broken up their banks in a degree 
proportionate to their size. A bank of sand, which seems 
firm and secure, suddenly gives way beneath the traveller's 
horse, and the next moment the animal has sunk in the 
quicksand, either to the chest in front, or over the crup- 
per behind, leaving its master in a situation not to be 
envied. 

Unlike the mountain-torrents and small rivers of other 
parts of the world, the Mississippi rises but slowly during 
these floods, continuing for several weeks to increase at 
the rate of about an inch in the day. When at its height, 
it undergoes little fluctuation for some days, and after 
this subsides as slowly as it rose. The usual duration of 
a flood is from four to six weeks, although, on some occa- 
sions, it is protracted to two months. 

Every one knows how largely the idea of floods and 
cataclysms enters into the speculations of the geologist. 
If the streamlets of the European continent afford illus- 
trations of the formation of strata, how much more must 
the Mississippi, with its ever-shifting sand-banks, its 
crumbling shores, its enormous masses of drift timber, 
the source of future beds of coal, its extensive and varied 
alluvial deposits, and its mighty mass.of waters rolling 
sullenly along, like the flood of eternity ! 
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A DAY'S ADVENTURES IN THE INTERIOR OF 
Pn BRASIL, 


Tur-road between Sucuruh and the Diamond Wash- 
eries, at the source of the brook Calhao, was fatiguing 
and'dangerous, We lost our way among the innumer- 
able wood-clad hillocks. Every thing around us had a 
foreign aspect, and filled the mind with apprehension. 
The thick forest looked like one wide grave, for the dry 
season had stripped both its foliage and blossoms: here 
and there, indeed, some parasitical flower appeared, but, 
in general, the huge stems upreared themselves quite 
naked, waving their giant branches amid the dark-blue 
ether. The thorny acacia grew beside the capivi, with 
its interlaced branches ; and, more striking than either, 
the chorisia, slender. where it springs from the ground 
and at the summit, but half-way up swollen like a tun, 
showed its corky rind. Myriads: of ants’ nests hung 
upon these trees, many of which were several feet in 
thickness; their black colour contrasting forcibly with the 
clear grey of the leafless branches. ‘The unwonted forms 
of armadillos and ant-eaters met our eyes at every step, 
and the sloths hung stupidly dreaming on the branches 
of the ambamba. Occasionally a huge snake would cross 
our path, and disappear amid the underwood. The harsh 
screams of periquitos sounded through the sun-dried 
wood, and herds of the howling ape were heard in the 
distance. 

Our path led us two several times across the heights, 
which:were only.covered with brushwood, and whence 
we obtained a view over the monotonous and seemingly 
endless wilderness. When we descended the second time, 
the sun went down ; and, as the sudden darkness fell upon 
us, we remarked, by the anxiety of our guide, that he had 
lost his way. : 

At this perplexing moment he discovered, in a glen on 
one side of our road, the house of a family with which 
he was acquainted, and advised us to seek shelter there 
during the night. He added, reluctantly, “ You had 
better ride on before, gentlemen; for if the son were to 
see me first; he would think I came to apprehend him 
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for the murder of his brother, lately perpetrated by bim. 
A cold shudder past through our frames as we roached 
the house. An old man, bent more with grief than age, 
around whose venerable countenance hung long locks of 
snow-white hair, received us; affirming, in tremulous 
accents, that he and his maniac daughter were alone ia 
the house. As soon as we had satisfied him din, 

the object of our visit, and the guide had ventured to 
approach, he broke out into passionate wailing, cursing 
his sons, another of whom, we now learned, had, a few 
years before, murdered his uncle in a fit of jealousy. We 
recoiled with horror from the idea of passing the night 
in this house of blood and grief; and desired our guide 
to reconduct us.into the unstained solitude of the forest. 
The old man showed us the path which led to the high- 
road, and, after riding a short way, we arriyed at the hut 
of a deserted cotton plantation, 

We soon kindled a large fire. The fatigues of the sul- 
try day had exhausted us, and yet we could not sleep 
The image of the unhappy old man haunted us. The 
guide, too, did his best to keep us awake, by telling us 
stories of murders, which, according to his account, were 
of such frequent occurrence in the thinly-peopled district 
of Minas Novas, that in one year he had counted seven- 
and-twenty, and in another eighteen. He observed = 
the Portuguese emigrants more frequently 
depravity among their children than the native Brasil- 
ians; and sought to explain this by their neglect to im- 
press upon them, at an early age, the necessity of a 
morality in their intercourse with the slaves. 

Something was yet wanted to sum up the horrors of 
the day. We had scarcely fallen asleep, when we were 
again roused by a violent crackling in the fire, and a pecu- 
liar sound, something betwixt a snort and a whistle. We 
seized our fire-arms and were about to leave the hut ; but 
our more experienced guide anxiously detained us, point- 
ing to an immense snake, which, with infuriated bounds 
and writhings, sought to hurl the firebrands asunder. It 
was the surucuci, the strongest of Brasilian py 
snakes, and on this account doubly terrible in a nightly 
visit. We fired several times at the monster, but did mot 
dare, when it became still, to seek it in the darkness. 
Next morning it was nowhere to be found. The home 
which we had left overnight with their fore feet 
together, stood timidly huddled together at the edge of 
the wood, whence they had in all probability observed 
the approach of our dangerous visitant. . 


—_ 
FIFTH EXHIBITION OF THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Turns is no kind of criticism more difficult than that 
which professes to estimate the value of works of art, and 
there is none more rashly and unadvisedly hazarded. 
Few men who were unacquainted with mathematics 
would pretend to give an opinion of the works of La 
Place ;—any individual, possessed of an imperfect or un- 
cultivated ear, would hesitate before he gave his opinion 
of a piece of music or a performer. But set any man, 
taken at a venture, before a picture or a statue, and it is 
ten chances to one that he tells you, “right slick away,” 
that it is good or bad. If he contented himself with 
saying it pleased or displeased him, there would be some 
sense and modesty in the speech. This is annoying and 
offensive enough in the exhibition room; but when it 
finds its way into print, it is positive injustice. A modest 
and talented artist is bowed down by unjust censure, be- 
cause a person, who can neither see nor end his 
unobtrusive merits, has stepped, self-elected, into the eri- 
tic’s chair; or a painter, of no merit whatever, is lauded 
to the skies, because the eye of friendship discovers bean- | 
ties in his works which no one else can. 

It is not enough to constitute a critic of art that be 
possess a spirit alive to the impulses of poetry, and an 
eye susceptible of the beauties of colour and form. The 
poetical mind is so much theslave of association—so much 
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' accustomed to value objects merely as they suggest stir- 
® ring trains of thought—that it is often incapable of dwell- 
‘ing upon the simple, enduring, and therefore to it mono- 
‘4 tonous, beauties of a picture ; while, on the other hand, 
& the veriest daub that re-awakens in it some elevated or 
© tender fancy, receives the credit of the pleasant reverie to 
© which it has accidentally given birth. Again, it does not 
a follow because a man has a love for the beauties of nature, 
b¢ that he is capable of thoroughly appreciating art, any 
more than because the ear of one wandering upon the 
® moonlight beach is capable of feeling the full sweetness 
of notes awakened by the alternate dash and rippling of 
© the waves, he must be expected to appreciate the linked 
# and giddy melody, or the overpowering harmony of some 
Ly iece of music: The stray beauties of nature, iso- 
@ lated and accidental, are within the reach of every capa- 
city; but it is not every one to whom it is given to quaff 
@ the rich cup which the poet, the painter, or the musician, 
# mixes up with such ingredients. Most people look upon 
8 apictare as they do upon a beautiful object in nature. 
© They are struck by one or other of the arrows which it 
« shoots forth on all sides. They catch a random charm. 
Wi And even this is much—it adds to their happiness, it 
st softens and attempers their disposition. Much is already 
go in a nation, when a large body of its inhabitants 
@ have attained eyen this imperfect stage of feeling for art. 
«) But he who presumes to speak and judge of the works 
~ of art, must go further. He must feel not only the inci- 
# dental beauties of a picture, he must feel its worth as a 
whole ; he must, in short, comprehend it. To this power 
je he cannot attain—however liberal nature may have been 
.¢ to him—without long and anxious study—study not of 
s) books, but of pictares. Words are here of no avail; the 
# living and embodied object must be dwelt upon. We 
y appeal to painters themselves, whether their views of the 
art, after they had mastered it, had any resemblance to 
4 those vague but passionate yearnings which made them 
# Wooitasa bride. With every step they made in learn- 
@ ing,a new light went up before them regarding its nature 
if and object. Practice in this, as in every thing else, can 
sj alone give knowledge. 
@ _ By keeping in view the requisites of a good judge, even 
») the uninitiated’ may soon be enabled to detect his imita- 
» tor. The incompetent (because ignorant) critic may 
. always be recognised by one of two marks. Lither he is 
y amorous and frequent in his declaration of contempt 
for all technicalities, and indulges in rhapsodical descrip- 
tions of the trains of thought and feeling which a pic- 
ture suggests ; or, on the contrary, having picked up a 
# few terms of art, he applies them at random—talking a 
y ‘ort of Babylonish dialect which neither he nor any one 
f else understands. The first is in general a literary man, 
y With some talent, and a great command of words, but 
who has not cultivated that sense to which the art of 
Jj painting addresses itself—the second is a man of neither 
i talent, information, nor feeling, who has been taught all 
( that can be taught—the mixing of colours, drawing 
y straight lines, and carrying into execution a few conven- 
, tional rules. 
Looking back upon what we have written, and feeling 
; that decided and strong as our expressions are, they are 
y Yet but the simple truth, we feel considerable reluctance 
‘ and trepidation at the idea of ourselves presuming to enact 
the part of judges. One reflection alone consoles us— 
we have in reality studied the subject with our best 
attention; and that our judgments, although expressed 
with decision, are formed deliberately, and maintained 
ce. The word we is not used on the 
oceasion, as it frequently is, merely because it 
forms a modest substitute for the word J. The criti- 
tisms which we propose to publish upon the works exhi- 
it biting in the rooms of the Scottish Academy, are really 
,_ the joint work of a little knot of friends, who are enthu- 
siastic loyers of art. Some of them have had opportu- 
nities of studying it in other countries—some of them 
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have never been out of their own. In their views of the 
general principles of art they are at one; but different 
tempers and habits frequently occasion a difference of opi- 
nion upon particular points. As every judgment is the 
final and deliberate decision of the whole, there is little 
danger of their being misled by the partialities of friend 
ship, or the peculiarities of individual taste. 

We (in order to return from the impersonal to the 
personal mode of speaking—although there are few who 
have less taste for personality than ourselves) have in« 
dulged at too great length in discussing what a learned 
barrister calls “ the general question,” to admit of our 
entering at present upon the individual merits of the 
different attists. This we shall, however, in the course of 
the next week—briefly and pithily. We may, however, . 
remark, that, after a careful study of the present Exhi- 
bition, we are unanimously of opinion that it is the best 
we have yet seen in Edinburgh. It has little glare, but 
much real sterling merit. There are more works in it 
capable of bearing repeated examination than we remem- 
ber to have seen on any former occasion. It gives us a 
higher idea of the advanced state of art among us than 
we had previously entertained. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
EDINBURGH, 
WERNERIAN SOCIETY. 


Saturday, February 19. 
Proressor Jason in the Chair. 


Present;—Drs Graham, Greville, Scot, Russell; James 
Wilson, C. S. Menteath, J. J. Audubon, D. Falconer, 
G. A. Arnott, J. Stark, Esqs., &e. 


Ay ingenious paper on the Beacon-Lights of remote an- 
tiquity, by Stevenson, Esq., civil engineer, was read 
by the merece? Sa In this communication, the author en- 
cornet he , that =e Croape of Be heathen mytho- 
logy and of the poets were, in ty, nothing more 
than lighthouses. In Geoleuing ie Mt Sorrenddn 
alluded to the outcry raised by some individuals on the de- 
cline of science and the arts in this country. In the scien- 
tific improvement of lighthouses, he proved that Great 
Britain stood first in the world, and that these national 
establishments had, besides, been brought to their present 
state of perfection within the last fifty years. 

A paper was then read on the influence of rocks on the 
nature of vegetables, by Dr Murray of Aberdeen, in which 
the author instituted a comparison between the most com- 
mon plants of the floras of Paris, Edinburgh, and Aber- 
deen, and came to the conclusion, that general vegetation, 
in regard to species, is not influenced by the subjacent rock. 
Exceptions to the rule were of course admitted, In the 
conversation which ensued, Dr Graham seemed to fayour 
the same views. » 

‘ i last ey ae nnn Ge hep the Eco was a 
ighly graphic descyip' ofa of the i, b 
J. J. ” eathen, Esq. or 


ROYAL SOcLETY, ay 
Monday, February 21. 
Proresson Russett in the Chair. 


Present,—Professors Hope, Alison, Christison, Wallace; 
Sir H. Jardine, Sir W. Hamilton, Sit D. Mylne; Drs 
Greville, Keith, Borthwick, Maclagan, Campbell, and 
es A ta “anda 3° Messrs ere. enteith, 

ne, t! i Sivright, L’Amy, Williams, 
Hall, Stark, Forbes, &¢. a : 
A notice of the fossil tree discovered in the of 

Colgidty in the month of November last, was by 

Henry Witham, Esq, The Essayist. remarked, that the 

geological tion of this magnificent fossil stem wasin the 

mountain limestone group, and considerably below the great 
coal basins of ‘the Lothians. Judging from the unworked 
rock near where the stem lies, the superincumbent mass 
must have been upwards of 100 feet indepth. The ’ 
part of the fossil, with what has already been removed, is 

thirty-seven feet in length. Its appearance is that of a 

large branchless trunk, flattened in some parts, so as to 


iE 
j 


: 


gE 
He 
ul 
u 
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He 
& 
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proof that the tree stands where i grew, and 

that the bending had been caused apie overwh influ. 
ence of the current, which brought the matter, now form- 
ing the sandstone, wyen the weaker part of the plant. In this 
Fo Rlenyiet ake feoenOd vo, cnqaiva to has ode ot 
e next to. en: to what o. o 
plants the foal belonged. He dissented from several scien- 
tific gentlemen who had pronounced it to be a lycopodiam. 
There was in the external configuration of the plant no 
d for such a conjecturethere were no traces simi- 

995 the scales of the palm and fern, or the imbricated 
yon *s mae oa The plant more resembled a tree 
of jonous or gym ous phanerogamic 
classes. But Mr Witham ee further fo examine its 

_ internal structure, according to the rules laid down in his 
Fossil Vegetations. By the aid 


of a powerful microsco 
weekly texture, with some appearance of 


concentric circles, He was therefore led to infer, that the 
plant belonged to the class of conifere, The stem, how- 
éver, so much exceeded the generality of kindred plants 
found in simitar situations, that the Exssayist hesitated, with 
our t limited knowledge of fossil botany, toname the 
es. .My. Witham adverted, in the conclusion of his 
essay, to the difference in composition of this fossil from the 
surrounding medium. It was difficult :to explain how the 
petrifying substance should be different from that formi 
the of the fossil. Abundance of lime was to be found 
here in the mountain pposirer mod aig and perha 
the reason why the sundstone contained less of it then the 
fossil might be, that before the strata were consolidated, the 
sandstone being of looser texture than the wood, the calca- 
reous matter more easily found its way through the former, 
i was detained by the latter, andas it decayed replaced it. 
t was worthy of remark, that the fossils found in the coal- 
field proper, lying immediately above the mountain lime- 
stone, contained little or no lime. While the conifers of 
the mountain limestone was found to contain carbo- 
nate of li iron, and quantities of carbon, those of 
the coal-field were found to consist almost entirely of silice- 


ous matter, 
The Craigleith fossil just described, when analyzed, was 
found to contain— 


Carbonate of lime, . ; P * 62 
Oxide of iron, « ° ‘ FS . 33 
Carbon, . . . . . . 5 

100 


The fossil discovered in the same quarry in 1826, con- 


Carbonate of lime, . ° e ° 60 
Oxide of iron, . . Ps FS . 18 
Alumine, . , . ° . 10 
Carbon, . . on al lly 9 
. ‘ . . : ‘ ° 3 
Too 

Certain fossils found in Berwickshire, contained— 
Carbonate of lime, ota, tie oe 
Carbon, A ® ; é e 16.50 
Per-oxide of iron, ° K A 3.40 
nent eee ee nigel Sella 1.85 
Too. 

All these fossils were found in mountain Himestone greape 
The Stoving are analyses of fossils found in the coal-field. 
r Fossil tree foundat Fellon colliery, near Newcastle-upon- 

™ ‘Sten, S88 pee cent. 
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near Newcastle : 
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from 


Fossil tree found at Wideopen, near 
Silica, 


Carbonate oflime, . 
Foal tree found at High Flewort, 


ascertain epee neple a 
to the se geolog pagers s 
pth gh Nace eo Sper tie 
in, 80 We may now distit 
tween the of theee to be enabled to 
ae Ses eee to 
attending to such indications, large sums 
spared, which might otherwise be sq 
mental mining. 
Professor Wallace read the 
on the nature of the hour-lines on the ancien! 
T. S. Davies, ., Bath, The body of th 
not laid before the Society, as it en 
matical demonstration, |The sone of the introduc 
were of the same and consequently 
Loca our pages. - 
Fag Stark ee a netics oe ee 
ps, two mens of w: to th ty 
George Fairholme, Esq., were exhibited, This repl 
from te only appearing ‘or a few weeks at a time, is? 
met with, and for this reason was not describe 
edition of Cuvier’s bas, Animal. ‘It appeared, 
in the second, under the name of Salamandra a 
cies distinct from the S, terrestris with which it 
confounded. Mr Stark noticed the power which the 
of this genus, in common with the tadpoles of fr 
sessed of establishing currents in directions 
the water around them, as observed and deseribed bj 
Sh: , Mr Fairholme’s specimens were 0 
the hit h 
pec 


Alps in the Canton of Berne, where it it 
y the chamois hunters as Wy sey an 
which appears to be utterly unfou' aes 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 


PRAYER. 
Go, when the morning-shineth, 
Go, when the noon is bright, 
Go, when the eve declineth, 

Go, in the hush of night; 
Go, with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thonght away, 
And, in thy chamber kneeling, 

Do thou in secret pray, 


Remember all who love thee, 
All who are loved by thee ; 
Pray, too, for those who hate thee, 
If any such there be. 
Then for thyself, in meekness, 
A blessing humbly claim, 
And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeemer's name. 


Or if ’tis e’er denied thee 
In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o'er thee 
When friends are round thy way; 
Even then the silent breathing 
Of thy spirit raised above, 
Will reach His throne of glory, 
Who is Mercy, Truth, and Love. . 


Oh! not a joy or blessing : 
With this can we compare, ° 

The power that He hath given us 
To pour our souls in prayer ! 

Whene'er thou pinest in sadness, ~ 
Before his footstool fall, 

And remember in thy : 


His grace who gaye thee all, 
gave oe oman 


\ 
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Y 
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thts on Man, his Nature, Productions, and Disco- 
‘#3; interspersed with some particulars respecting the 
. By William Godwin. 8vo, Pp. 471. Lon- 


Effingham Wilson. 183]. 


Yare not disciples of Godwin, but we have always 
baily to'admit the pure and noble character of his 
stem. “We admire his stately flow of language, 
stylé of reasoning, and we are glad to hear, at 
hour, “ the old man eloquent” lifting up his voice 
more. . The volume before us consists of a series of 
only connected by the kindred tone of thought and 
£ Which we recognise in all of them. It is, to use 
ithor’s own words, an attempt “to give a defined 
nanent form to a variety of thoughts which haye 
d to his mind in the course of thirty-four years.” 
y be regarded, in short, as a continuation of the se- 
‘eisays published by Mr Godwin under the title of 
Enquirer.” 


impossible within our narrow limits to give any 
te notion of a work so multifarions in its contertts, 


to think that our readers will thank us. for lay/ 
tfore them some of -those incidental. confessions, 
tus, in some measure, into the secret of God 
He speaks thus of the recollections of his 
? : ’ 
¢ “to ‘the recollections of my youth, and can 
.to-draw the line between ineptness and 

‘that oceurred to me, as far back 


‘x eneuiee at boxes, 

ph beeently ac nv orp a 

Mien thinly seatter'd, serv'd to make a show.’ 

sing thus of the intellectual powers of my youth, 
‘perf La Arye ad i Pre. 
- : : > in 

“yout ennat there tata attemend' in, the 
novice, who has -his faculties lively and 
‘cy hese op ip his nee oa pose gas 
ongh a r 
Seems te will falen > the threnl it 
seize; and h. he fail 


mm 


g to 

an 
to hose : 

é success, will demonstrate in 


was destined to succeed, 
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sult to choose amidst such.a variety ; but we are.| ~ 
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duced upon his character at the period when the Enquiry 
concerning Political Justice was published : , 


“A new e occurred in my character, when I -pub- 
lished, and at the time I was writing, my Enquiry concern- 
ing Political Justice. My mind was wrought up to.a 
certain elevation of tone ; the speculations in which I was 
engaged, tending to embrace all that was most important fo 
man.in society, and the frame to which. I had assiduonsl 
bent myself, of giving quarter to nothing because it was 
and shrinking from nothing because it was startling aiid 
astounding, gave a new bias to my character. ‘The ‘habit 
which I thus formed put me more on the alert even inthe 
scenes of ordinary life, and: gave me a boldness and an elo- 

uence more than was natural to me... I then reverted to 
pipers e which I stated in the beginning, of being ready 
to tell my neighbour whatever it might be of advantage to 
him to kuow, to show myself the sincere and zealous. adyo- 
cate of absent merit and worth, and to contribute by every 
means in my- power. to the improvement of oth and >to 
the diffusion of salutary traths through the phe desired 
that every hour that I lived sh -bé turned tothe best 
account, and. was bent ea¢h-day to examine whether:I had 
conformed myself to this rule. I held on this cowpse with 
tolerable constancy.for, fiye.or six years; and, even when 
that constancy abated, it failed not to leave a beneficial’eff 
on thy subsequent conddct.. 7 

5 But, in, ing this scheme of, practice, I was acting 
a part, somewhat foreign to my constitution. | I was by na- 
ture more of-a speculative than an actiye character, more 
inclined. to reason within myself upon what I heard aud 
saivy than to declaim con git. I loved to sit by unob- 

ed, and to. meditate upon the panorama before me. _ At 
ted chiefly with these who were more or less 
irers,of my work; and, as I had risen (to cin the 
sing. phrase) like a ‘star’ upon my contemporaries without 
being expected, I was treated generally with a certain degree 
of deference, or,-where not with deference and submission, 
et as a person swhose opinions and view of things were to 
be taken into the account. The individuals who most stre- 
nuously opposed me, acted with a consciousness that, it 
they atfected to'despise me, they must not expect that all 
the bystanders would participate in that feeling. 
a But this was to a considerable the effect of no- 
velty.. My lungs,.as I have already said, were not of iron ; 
my Manper was not Ei ace lag. arfd despotic ; there was 
nothiug in it to deter him who differed from me from en- 
tering the field in turn, and telling the tale of his views and 
judgments in contradiction to mine. “I descended into the 
arena, and stood on a level with the rest. Beyond this, it 
oceasionally happened that, if I had not the stentorian lungs, 
and the petty artifices. of rhetoric and conciliation, that 
should carry a cause independently of its merits, my anta- 
ists were not deficient in these respects. I had nothi 
n my favour to balance this, bat a sort of constitati 
equanimity and im tbableriess of temper, which, if I 
was at any time silenced, made me not look like a captive 
to be d at the chariot-wheels of my adversary. 

“ All this, however, had_a tendency to subtract from my 
vocation as a missionary. I was no longer a knight-errant, 
prepared ov all occasions, by dint of arms, to vindicate, the 
causg of every principle that was unjustly handled, and 
every character that was wrongfally assailed.” . Meanwhile 
Lreturned to the field, occasionally, an uncertainly. It 

uired some provocation and incitement to call moat ; 
but there was the lion, or whitever combative animal may 
per justly prefigure me, sleeping, and that might be awa- 


“ There is another feature necessary to be mentioned, in 
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order to make this a faithful representations There are 
persons, it should ome * ed it may aged that 
they are | ‘no means ‘™y 
sney ty genius oteed dhabtohihe, Taras freer aviny 
the thought, the argument, or the illustration at all times 
ready, when it was required. I resembled to a certain de- 
gree the persons we read of, who are said to be struck as if 
with a divine judgment. I was for a moment changed into 
one of the mere herd, de grege porcuse. My powers, there- 
fore, were precarious; and I could not be the in- 
trepid and qualified advocate of truth, if I vehemently de- 
sired it. ? have often, a few minutes afterwards, or on 
my return to my chambers, recollected the train of thinking, 
which would have shown me off to advantage, and memo- 
rably done me honour, if I could have had it at my com- 
mand the moment it was wanted. 


« And so much for confession, I am by no means vin-, 


dicating myself. I honour much more the man who is at 


all times ready to tell his neighbour whatever it may be of 


- advantage to him to know, to show himself the sincere and 


untemporising advocate of absent merit and worth, and to 
contribute, by every means in his power, to the improve- 
ment of others, and to the diffusion of salutary traths 
through the world.” 

There is exquisite truth and beauty in the short pas- 
sage which we here subjoin, asa fit winding-up of the 
subject discussed in the two preceding extracts : 

« The book that I read when I was a boy, presents quite 
a néw face to me as [ advance in the vale of years. he 
same words and phrases suggest to mea new train of ideas, 
Anid it is no mean pleasure that I derive from the singular 


‘sensation of finding the same author and the same book, old 
‘and yet 


not old, presenting to me cherished and inestima- 
ble recollections, and at the same time communicating mines 
of wealth, the shaft of which was till now unexplored.” 


The appreciation of the effects of resorting to the public- 
house upon our peasantry and artisans, accords entirely 
with our own notions : 

«J assert, that the merits and demerits of the public- 
house are very unjustly rated by the fastidious among the 
more fagoured orders of society. 

«“ We ought to consider that the opportunities and amuse- 
ments of the lower order's of society are few. They do not 
frequent coffeehouses ; theatres and places of public exhi- 
bition are ordinarily too expensive for them ; and they can- 
not engage in rounds of visiting, thus cultivating a private 
and familiar intercourse with the few whose conversation 
might be most congenial to them. We certainly bear hard 
upon ns in this rank of society, if we expect that they 
should take all the severer labour, and have no periods of 
unbending and amusement. 

But in reality what occurs in the public-house we are 
too much in the habit of calumniating. If we would visit 
this scene, we should find it pretty extensively a theatre of 

and earnest discussion, It is here that the ardent and 
* unwashed artificer,’ and the sturdy husbandman, com- 
pare notes and measure wits with each other. It is their 
arena of intellectual combat, the /udus.literarius of their un- 
refined university. It is here they learn to think. ~ Their 
minds are awakened from the sleep of ignorance ; and their 
attention is turned into a thousand channels of improve- 
ment. They study the art of speaking, of question, allega- 
tion, and rejoinder. They fix their thought steadily on 
the statement that is made, acknowledge its force, or detect 
its insufficiency. ‘They examine the most interesting topics, 
and form opinions, the result of that examination. They 
learn maxims of life, and become politicians. They canvass 
the civil and criminal laws of their country, and learn the 
value of political liberty. They talk over measures of state, 

of the intentions, merely and sincerity of public men, 
and are likely in time to me in no contemptible degree 
capable of estimating what modes of conducting national 
affairs, whether for the preservation of the rights of all, or 
for the vindication and assertion of justice between man 
and man, may be expected to be crowned with the greatest 
success: in a word, they thus become, in the best sense of 
the word, citizens. 

«As to excess in drinking, the same thing may be ex- 
co opnbosmaehyeg pose" remarked of late years in 

tter company in England. In proportion as the under- 
standing is cultivated, mien are found to be less the victims 
of drinking and the proses wocatives of sense. The king 
Of Persia of old made it his that he could drinkJarge 
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“quantities of liquor with greater impanit than a any of his 


Such was not case wit! e 
n the 


subjects, the ki 
Greeks; - I peposte of 
that kind Ui our | ars 
dissipation and riot characterised the hi 

greatest 


ter, the most pop ery man and t 
island, related of h 


master of the house took the key from his door, that no one 
of his guests might escape without having had his dose. No 
small number of the con’ of my youth fell pre- 


mature victims to the intemperance which was then prac- 


tised. Now wine is merely used to excite a’ and 
livelier tone of the spirits ; and inebriety is ly known 
in the higher circles, In like manner, it may re: be 
believed that,.as men in the lower classes of become 


less ignorant and obtuse, as their thoughts are less gross, as 
they wear off the vestigia ruris, the remains of a barbarous 
state, they will find less need to set their spirits afloat by 
this animal excitement, and will devote themselves to those 
thoughts and that intercourse which shall inspire them with 
better and more honourable thoughts of our common Ba- 
ture.” 7 


Ofi the whole, we have been highly delighted with this 
volume, although one or two passages have strack us ag 
prophetic of the encroachments of aye. This is peculiarly 
the case in the essay upon Self-love—and this us 
the more, because the author, although weak in argu- 
ment, is on the right side of the question. Mr Godwin 
will do well to remember the Archbishop of Granada. 


Attempts in Verse, by John Jones, an old Servant ; with 
some Account of the Writer, written by Himself ; pry Os 
Introductory Essay on the Lives and Writings of T 
educated Poets. By Robert Southey, Esq., Poet Lau- 
sane 8vo, Pp. 332. London, John Murray. 

831. : 


Mr Souriey has appreciated these poems very justly 


in his introductory essay : 

« Upon perusing the I wished they bad been either 
better or worse. Had I consulted my own convenience, or 
been fearful of exposing myself to mi on and 
censure, I should have told my humble applicasit, that 
although his verses contained abundant, ry 


, which, if it had been cultivated, might 

va Pek fruit, they would not be deemed worthy of a 
lication in these times. But, on the other hand, were 
in them such indications of a kind and happy bat nese od 
much observation of natural objects, such a of the 
innocent pase offered by nature to the eye, ear, and 
heart, which are not closed against them, and so pleasing an 
example of the moral benefit derived from those 

when they are received by a thankful and thoaghtfal mind, 
that I persuaded myself there were many persons who 
would partake, in perusing them, the oxns Kiel of 

cation which I had felt. There were many, T 

who would be pleased at seeing how much intellectual ex- 
joyment had been attained in humble life, and in” un- 
favourable circumstances; and that this exercise of the 
mind, instead of rendering theindividaal discontented with 
his station; had conduced y to his h 
it had not made him a man, had con to keep 
him so. This pleasure should in itself, methought, be spf 
ficient to content those subscribers who! might ly 
patronize a little volume of his verses, Moreover, I ¢en- 
sidered, that as the age of reason had commenced, and we 
were advancing with quick step in the march of intellect, 
Mr Jones would, in all likelihood, be the last versifier of 
his class; something might properly be said of his prede- 
cessors, the poets in Jow life, who, with more or less good 
fortane, had obtained notice in their day; and here would 


be matter for an introdu essay, not unf in 
itself, and contributin, towards our — 
tory. Peo pela cori one little rn 
man of more ordinary f upon 
testimony, MrJones appeared to ) SSeehine scmpeaian 
not to be ted of, even thongh I should fail in the hope 
(which fai however, not apprehend ) of affording 


Caepllnga dng dads satuocenet or nar 


to 
«He has also 


sake of 


his 
rn. Bryant 
same 


p 


way of life, 


: 
; 


‘ 


best-natured man that ever wore a great 


i 


ly been explained.” 
views we most cordially coincide. 


ff 
z 


a8 


rf 
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in society. To the power which knowledge and 
taste possess to communicate happiness in every situation, 


way interfering with the discharge of his duties. In 
this point of view it affords a useful lesson to those who 
are of the same rank as Jolin Jones, while it may serve 
allay what a late statesman would have termed the 
Tnydrophobia of education,” so prevalent in certain 


| Werdo not think Jones much of a poet, but he isa 
‘man of fine moral feeling, and good 7  anggaa hon 
mean powers of expression and versification. He has 
himself apologised well and artlessly for any defects of 
his book ; : 
wk ring of my humble Muse. 
The waite ee Thee, and . faults abuse ; 
progress not a peaceful hour 
and lassic $ 
a in her homely way, 


mney sung each artless la: 
feel! or express & thought : 


annoy’d 
sounds with which the tongues are rife, 
bustling in domestio life.” 


specimen of descriptive 


forms surprise, 


set 


some, ion to ‘ gentle readers :’ for readers there still 
‘ Sibi haninn conte tee epidemic disease of criticism, 

: from whose 
ion, 


'* The benevolent persons who patronized Stephen Duck, 
not with the hope of rearing a great poet, but for 
placing a worthy man in a station more suited 
intellectual endowments, than that in which he was 
was befriended in a manner not dissimilar, 
reason. In the cases of Woodhouse and Ann 
the intention was to better their condition in 
The Woodstock shoemaker was 
ted for the patronage which he received, to 

's good nature; for my apy WF og 
bringing forward the present attempts in vores 


The cul- 
their intellectual faculties has been recom- 
the poorer classes too exclusively as a means 

their wealth, and raising them to a higher 
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We have been much pleased with the following lyrical 
effusion : 


“ Hark! hark! sweetly the nightingale ‘ 
Sings, as the pm eb petting 
Hark! hark! thr t! reetoompmeg - 
How her notes swell from the tree by the fountain ; 
Her coming is cheering, 
The summer is nearing, 
Sweet nature is smiling, and spring warmly glowing, 
And early to them, 
My love and [ll meet them 
Adown in the vale where the primrose is blowing, 


“Hark! hark ! still hear the mishtingsle 
Sing, on the lake as the moon’s brightly beaming ; 
Hark! hark! now her notes on the gale . 
Come from the dell where the water is streaming ; 
The verdure is springing, 
The airy choir singing, 
The flowers will bioom and their fragrance be shedding, 
Arise, nor be loathful, 
Ye sleepy and slothful, 
And view, when the morn beams, the sweets that are, 
spreading. 


* Hark! hark! still inp the nightingale, 

Whilst a dark cloud is the moon's rays confining s 

Hark! hark ! now her voice on the gale 

Comes from the brake where the woodbine’s entwining ; 
The sammer is coming, 
The insects are humming, 

All nature's expanding in beauty and order ; 
My love and I'll wander 
Where streamlets meander, 

And where the blue yiolets bloom on their border.” : ‘ 


There is a homely heartiness about the verses on the 
death of Gaffer Gun that reminds us of Holeroft’s beau- 
tiful little poem entitled, “ Gaffer Gray.” 


Poor old Gaffer Gun, 
Thy labour is done, 
The Pf thou shalt sever no more; 
Thy doublet and flail 
Are lang on a nail, 
But the corn’s left undress’d on the floor, 


* The Lord of the soil 
Set a time for thy toil, 

Though thy work should be left in the rough; 
And true to the hour, . 
Invested with power, 

Death came, and cried ¢ Gaffer, enough!’ 


; ' 
is | 


“ With insight profound, 
As the season came round, 
To thy sickle and scythe thou’dst an eye ; 
Bat ere the corn’s brown, 
Thou, alas! art cut down, 
And now in death’s stack-yard must lie, 


“ And when to be tried, 
Soul and body divide, 
May thy sins be, as chaff, lightly driven ; 
Bat as grain, bright and sound, 
May thy spirit be found, 
And ’twill meet a good market in Heaven.” 


Of Southey’s introductory essay, we need only say, 
that as there is no subject to which he cannot lend anew 
charm from his graceful manner of treating it, so it was 
to be expected that he would eminently succeed in one so 
much to his taste as the present. A melancholy interest 
attaches to the narratives of Stephen Duckand Anne 
Yearsley. But by far the most attractive,of Southey’s 
heroes are the bold roisterer Taylor, the water-poet, and 
the amiable Bryant—the first and last of the scries, 
~ In bestowing upon the Lanreate this modicum of ap- 
probhtion, we must at the same time state the regret with 
which We have found sprinkled through the book fre- 
quent expressions of a somewhat testy disposition. For 
av. amiable‘man Mr Southey, is the most touchy that we 
know. He ig sore all over, and you are continually fret- y 
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ting him unawares. He is a true .““ Nemo me impune 
lacessit”—a kind of intellectual Seotch Thistle in the gar- 
dens of Parnassus. We can enjoy a humorous remon- 
strance like the following :—“ The Poet Laureate is sup- 
posed by many persons to be a sort of Lord Chancellor 
in literature, a Lord Keeper of the King’s taste, and to 
have the literary patronage of the public, and the state at 
his disposal. ‘The appointment itself has not exposed me 
to more sarcasms, as pungent as they have been new, con- 
cerning sack and sackbut, than this opinion has produced 
suitors to the High Court of Poetry, over which I am 
su to preside. Know all men by these presents, 
that the Poet Laureate receiveth no allowance of sack ; 
[the more’s the pity!] and ‘that any application to him 
in that, or any other capacity, for poetical preferment, 
from aspirant sons of song, might as well be addressed to 
the man in the moon.” We also have full sympathy 
with his enmity to autograph-hunters. But such pas- 
sages as the following are unworthy a man of Southey’s 
genius :—* This book was noticed in the Monthly Review 
with a better feeling than is usually found in periodical 
criticisms.” ‘‘ Bad poets become malevolent critics just 
as weak wine turns to vinegar.” “ I would have said 
something here concerning the March of Intellect, and 
the beneficial direction which might be given it by those 
who are not for beating it to the tune of Ca ira.” And 
we may add the fling at Sir James Graham with which 
the essay concludes. What is the use of breaking in 
upon our inclination to be delighted by reminding us 
continually, that the Laureate has had less than justice 
done by some critics, and therefore feels sore; that his 
moral lectures have been (too much) as the voice of one 
preaching in the wilderness, that he is a soured and disap- 
pointed politician ? 


A Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde; a Shetch 
of the History of Cutch, from its first connexion with 
the British Government in India till the Conclusion of 
the Treaty in 1819 ; and some Remarks on the Medica! 
Topography of Bhooj. By James Burnes, Surgeon to 
the Residency at Bhooj. 8vo. Pp. 253. Bombay. 
Printed by permission of the Government, for the 
ant of the Author's Friends, 1829. Edinburgh. 
1831. 

(Unpublished.) 


Tne dominions of the Ameers of Sinde extend from 
the district of Shikarpoor, on the frontier of Cabil, and 
the island of Bukkor, in the Indus, along the level plain, 
watered by that river, to thesea. It is bounded on the 
south by the British principality of Cutch and the Indian 
Ocean ; on the east by the kingdom of Jessulmere, and the 
Registah, or Sandy Desert; bythe mountains of Belochis- 
tan on the west, and by the provinces of Seewistan and 
Bahawulpoor on the north. The Indus traverses the 
country in a direction nearly diagonal ; fertilizing the soil 
by its numerous intersecting branches, but frequently 
producing fatal diseases, by the swamps which its annual 
inundations create. The capital of Sinde is Hyderabad, 
situated about 130 miles from the sea, and containing 
20,000 inhabitants. The only other city of note is 
Tatta, containing 40,000 souls. 

Ever since the final occupation of Catch by the Bri- 
tish troops in 1819, the government of British India 
has been brought into close connexion with Sinde. The 
rulers of that country have evinced little cordial feeling 
towapds their new neighbours. The Company's govern- 
ora were forced, when engaged in the Bhurtpore and 
Burmese operations, to assemble large bodies of troops, to 
prevent the Ameers from taking advantage of the occa- 
sion to invade that province. And there is little doubt 
that the court of Hyderabad countenanced the Meeanah 
plunderers, who infested and devastated Cutch in 1825, 
It became, therefore, an object to obtain information 
respecting the constitution of this state and its resources, 


—an object in a great measure defeated by ae 
jealousy of its government. Nevertheless, a. r ] 
mass of materials has been from time to time accumula 
ted by the labours of Messrs Crow, Ellis, . 
Pottinger. Towards the end of the year ‘ 
author of the work now before us received an invitation © 
to proceed to the court of Hyderabad, on account of the 
sickness of one of the principal chiefs, The intimate 
footing upon which he was placed with that leader and~ 
his fellows in empire, in virtue of his office of 
have enabled him to throw more light upon the r 
of their strangely-constituted government than any of 
his predecessors. ; Ms, 
On the distribution of the Mogul empire into soobahs, 
or divisions, Sinde was attached to Mooltan. _ Upon the 
invasion of India by Nadir Shah, this province was 
ceded to Persia. After the assassination of that monarch, 
one of his generals laid the foundationof the monarehy 
of Cabal, to which Sinde soon submitted, and has ever 
since remained at least nominally subordinate. The 
government of the district remained, through all thee 
changes, in the possession of the same family whieh 
swayed it under the Mogul emperors; until the eruelties 
of the last of the race excited the Talpoors, a powerful 
tribe in the mountains of Belochistan, to revolt. Fatteh 
Ali, one of the most powerful chiefs of the Talpoors, 
was called by the general voice to the direction of affairs, 
and was shortly afterwards confirmed ruler of the coun- 
try by the patent of the King of Cabal. He admitted 
his three younger brothers, Ghoolam Ali, Karm Ali, 
and Mourad Ali, to a participation in his high destinies, 
and the four agreed to reign under the denomination of 
the Ameers, or Lords of Sinde. While they all lived, 
the strong and unvarying attachment they evinced a 
each other gained them the honourable appellation 
Char Yar, or “ the four friends ;” and this unparalleled 
form of government continued until the successive deaths 
of three of the brothers left the sole sovereignty in tie 
hands of Mourad Ali. : +} 
Mr Burnes thus describes the impression left his 
mind by his first introduction to the court of Flys 
bad : 


“ The coup d’ail was splendid. I had an bp 
seeing the whole reigning family at a glance, and I 
certainly never witnessed any spectacle which was 
gratifying, or approached neaver to the fancies we 
in childhood, of eastern grandeur. The group formed a 
semicircle of elegantly attired figures, at the of a lofty 
hall spread with Persian carpeting. In the centre were 
seated the two principal Ameers on eae ee | 
elevated cushion of French white satin, beautifully ¥ 
with flowers of silk and gold, the corners of were 
secured by four massive and highly. d r 
ments, resembling pine-apples, and, tegether with a 
velvet pillow eee covered ny a ‘ide, thelr tite. 
senting a grand appearance, On their 
praca eld g <. ed by the members of their family, con- 
sisting of their nephews, Meer Sobdar and Mahomined, 
and the sons of Mourad Ali, Meers Noor Mahommed, and 
Nusseer Kban.. Farther off sat their more distant rela- 
tions, among whom were Meer Mahmood, their uncle, and 
his sons Ahmed Khan, and Juhan Khan. Behind stood 
a crowd of well-dressed attendants, sword and shield bearers 
to the different princes. 

“To an European, and one accustomed to form his no- 
tions of native ceremony by a much humbler standatd, it 
was particularly gratifying to observe the taste . 
dress, and the attention to cleanliness, in the : 
me. There was no gaudy show of tinsel or scarlet; none 
of that mixture of gorgeousness and dirt to be seen at the 
courts of most Hindoo princes, but, on the con a de- 
gree of simple and becoming elegance, far 
thing of the kind it had ever been my ee 
The Ameers and their attendants were habited nearly alike, 
in angricas or tuvies of fine white muslin, neatly 
and plaited soas to resemble dimity, with eu’ 
sashes of silk and gold, wide Tu tro 
at the ancle, chiefly dark blue, and the 


Sindien cage Lbawe 
already described, made of gol brocade, peng hme 
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velvet. A pair of cashmereshawls of great beauty, generally 
thrown negligently over the arm, and a Persian 
dageer at the girdle, richly ornamented with diamonds, or 
stones, comp! the dress and decoration of each 

of the princes. 

* Viewing the family generally, I could not but admire 
their manners aud rtment, and acknowledge, that, in 

nee at seemed worthy of the elevation 
ele a gained, e younger princes, indeed, had an ‘air 
of ity and good breeding seldom to be met with, either 
in the European or native character. ‘The principal Ameers 
were the least respectable of the party in point of looks ; 
probably from having had less advantages, and more ex- 
gees hardships in early life. ‘They are in reality older, 
t did not appear above the age of fifty, from the very 
earefal manner in which their beards and buair are stained. 
With one exception, there is little family likeness between 
them and the younger chiefs, who have inherited from their 
mothers fair complexions, jet black hair, with long eye- 
and eyebrows. Meer Nusseer Khan struck me at 

nee as a particularly handsome man. 

* The general style of the Sinde court could not fail to 
excite my admiration, as much as the appearance of the 
Ameers. All the officers in attendance, judging from their 
dress and oe aah seemed to be of superior rank. There 
was no crowding for places; the rabble had been shut en- 
tirely out of doors ; and there was a degree of stillness and 
solemnity throughout the whole, and an order and decorum 
im the demeanour of each individual, which, together with 
the brilliant display I have mentioned, impressed me with 
a feeling of awe and respect I could not have anticipated. 
Tt is scarcely necessary, after what I have described, to say 
that their Highnesses received me in a state durbar. The 
native agent, who had accompanied the two Jast embassies 
from our government, was present, and assured me that the 
arrangements on this occasion, and the nature of my recep- 
tion, were hrf different, indeed far superior to any cere- 
et he seen during a residence of twenty years in 


‘Mourad Ali, now sole sovereign of Sinde, is to Eng- 

the most interesting of the family group, and 

we select his likeness alone from the series of family por- 
‘traits with which the author has favoured us : 

“ Mourad Ali is about fifty-five years of age, of low sta- 
ture, and stout habit of body. His complexion is rather 
3 and his countenance is the index of a sullen and 
gloomy mind. He is cold and repulsive in his manners, 
seldom relaxes into a smile, and never condescends to fami- 
liar conversation. His 1 attachments are confined 
to the circle of his family; and whether it be affection 

him their support, or a dread of his power, 
which induces them to accord it, at all events it is a cruel 
and remorseless disposition on his part, and terror on that 


e 


E 


of his which enables him to sway the destinies of 
Sinde. Inconsistent as it may appear, this tyrant is at 
heart a poor h driac, constantly haunted by the fear 


of death, and the phantoms of his own gloomy imagination. 
Some of his subjects deny him even the merit of personal 
Soy wba such a supposition a improbable ; 
but myself known him pass several sleepless nights, 
from a horror of the consequences of bodily derangement of 
the most trivial description. 

“ The prevailing feature of Mourad Ali’s character is 
avarice; and he is ever too ready to sacrifice, for its grati- 
own dignity, and the interests of his people. 
promises, he even more rarely fulfils them ; 
and altogether, his character may be summed up as that of 
a selfish and gloomy despot, an Asiatic Tiberius, or —s 
the Second, ruling a kingdom by the energies of his mind, 
with none o better felings of the human heart. | His 
resemblance to the former of these monsters is so complete, 
that I cannot refrain from —_ here the words of the 


: ‘sina longum jaciens, que ialddecnmentense promeret.’” 


Tn an Oriental government, the ministers are not un- 
frequent! ‘more important than their masters : 
: ‘The Nuwab, ullee Mahommed Khan Lagan’, is 
by the An themselves termed the vizier of Sinde, and, 
next to the principal members of the Talpoor family, must 


be considered the most. important personage under their 


it. Being himself the head of a powerful Be- 
1¢ tribe, which contributed in the field to the elevation 


oat Rens GO 


of ‘the present rulers, he has ever‘since been their faithful 
and able servant, and seems to enjoy not only the entire 
confidence of his masters, but, what is rare ina 
despotic government, the esteem and respect of the people. 
He is the adviser of the Ameers in the management of the 
internal affairs of the state; and, by his adroitness and mild 
demeanour, has it often in his power, and seldom loses an 
oppor euity, to avert or mitigate the effects of those shocks 
: Ener and oppression, which emanate from their 
urbar. 

« A sincere for the interest of his masters has 
taught this old and respectable individual the necessity of 

taining a friendly intercourse with the British govern- 
ment; and it is to his advice I owe not only my visit to 
Sinde, but the wish of the Ameers to detain me. Wullee 
Mahommed Khan must have attained the age of seventy ; 
and it is to be feared, therefore, that death may soon deprive 
the Ameers of their best servant, and the people of Sinde of 
their kindest Lager Rte son, ae Khan, a dissi- 
pated young man, about thirty years of age, none 
of the yixtabs of his parent. ¥ Phe Nawab is a poet of no 
mean excellence; and, although his verses are filled with 
adulation, it would be unfair to detract from his merits on 
this account, or to condemn him for following the example 
of almost every Persian writer. He has com 
several large folios on the subject of medicine, gleaned chiefly 
from the dreams and theories of the ancients, but which, 
being supposed original, have gained for him the character 
of a sage in Sinde. Amongst his works, 1 must not omit 
to mention a small book on the cure of diseases, written in 
the name of Meer Mourad Ali, the merit of which is claim- 
ed by that prince, 

s Mer smail Shah is the adviser of the government in 
its foreign, as the Nuwab Wullee Mahommed Khan is in 
its domestic Pee: He is second only to the latter in the 
estimation of the Ameers, who, in addition to their religious 
reverence for him as a descendant of the Prophet, entertain 
an exaggerated idea of his judgment and experience. He 
is the son of a Persian, who emigrated, about fifty years 
ago, into Sinde, where he was attached to the last Caloras 
as a state-physician, and afterwards siding with the Tal- 
ors, received employment in their service. Ismail Shah 
is well known as the ambassador to Bombay in 1820, when 
it was expected war would be declared between thegovern- 
ments. ‘the hospitality he then experienced, and the muni- 
ficence of Mr Elphinstone, fo the chief topics of his 
conversation with me; but it is notorious that he is faith- 
less in the extreme, and not at all favourably inclined to the 
British interest.. Meer Ismail is a man of respectable aj 
pearance and good address, about fifty years of age, has the 
silly vanity to pretend ignorance of the common language 
of Sinde, and never speaks or allows himself to be addressed 
in any other language than Persian. He has been occa- 
sionally employed at the court of Cabal, where he informed 
me he was envoy at the period of Mr Elphinstone’s mis- 
sion ; and he is, no doubt, thoroughly skilled in the system 
of intrigue and weg so requisite in an Asiatic cabinet. 
He has several sons holding important situations under the 
government, one of whom was lately at Bombay as vakeel, 
and another is the representative of the Ameers at Shikar- 
poor. He himself receives a monthly salary of eleven hun- 
dred rupees as physician, which is the best paid appointment 
at Hyderabad ; but his prescriptions are little attended to 
by the — ; tally be ‘scpnaslla 

“ A spirit of rivalry may natu sup) to exist 
yennvectt the two great officers of the Sinde durbar ; and this 
is not confined merely to attempts to supplant each other in 
the favour of their masters, but extends to particulars which 
would excite a smile among European politicians. ‘They 
are envious of each other’s fame as men of science, and espe- 
cially as physicians. Both are authors, and exceedingly 
vain of their own preductions; and, without deciding here 
on their respective merits, on which I always evaded giving 
an opinion to themselves, I may observe, that the Ameers 
have shown a correct discrimination of character, in award- 
ing to Ismail Shah the emolument, and to the Nuwab the 
reputation. In their moral qualities, they can bear no com- 

rison. ° The Ameers implicit confidence in Wullee 
Mahommed, but doubt, with justice, the integrify’of his 
rival. The former is upright and charitable, the latter 
proud and penurious; the one esteemed, the other feared ; 
the Seyud owing his elevation and importance chiefly to 
birth and popular prejudice, and the Khan to a long life of 
fidelity and virtue, which, it is some credit to Sinde to say, 
have met their reward,” 
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The people of Sinde are happily described by Mr | observation, and of an enterprising and 


Crow : 


“« The inhabitants of Sinde are a strong and healthy race 
of men, rather more fitted for be ad than activity, and are 
mostly tall and dark complexion Those who enjoy ease 
and indulgence, are uncommonly corpulent, which perhaps 
their great use of milk disposes all to be. ‘The princes are 
remarkably broad and fat, and many of the Beloche chiefs 
and officers of their court too large for the dimensions of any 
European chair.. As rotundity is so much the distinction 
of greatness, it is admired as a beauty, and sought as an am- 
bition ; and prescriptions, therefore, for increasing bulk, are 
mutch esteemed. e Sindians in thelr tempers are proud, 
impatient, knayish, and mean, Placed between Muckran 
and 1 Hindoostan, they seem to have Fp the vices, both 
of the barbarity on the one side, and the civilisation on the 
other, without the virtues of either. Their natural facul- 
ties are good, and their energies would reward encourage- 
ment, but their moral character is'a compound scarcely to 
be described, and still less to be trusted; and fanaticism, 
Superstition, and despotism, are debasing it more and more 
every day. There is no zeal but for the eee of the 
faith ; no spirit but in celebrating the Eed; no liberality 
but in feeding lazy Seyuds ; and no taste but in ornament- 
ing old tombs. Theit active diversions are shooting and 
clapping with their swords, to prove thelr temper, and the 
strength of their own arms, They are good marksmen 
with their matchlocks, and inimitably dexterous with the 
bow and a blunt heavy arrow, which they use for game, 
and dart in a transverse instead of a straight direction, so 
‘that the body, and not the point of the arrow, strikes the 
object. With these arrows they kill dges flying, to 
the right and left, as surely and expeditiously as an Euro- 
pean sportsman with a donble-barrelled gun. All the princes 
are, from great practice, incredibly expert both with their 
guns and bows. In riding, and the use of the sword, the 
Sindians have no skill, nor haye they apy exercise peculiar 
to themselves.” 


Mr Burnes thus completes the picture : 


“ Though the iron rod of the Ameers has repressed the 
daring spirit of the military classes of their su jects, and the 
general tranquillity of the province has left their energies 
to slumber for a while, they may yet be considered as a yf 
of marauders, ready to take arms for any cause which wi 
afford them support, or which offers a prospect of plunder, 
Like bungry vultures, they would almost seem to scent 
the battle from afar ;’ for the train of dissension is no sooner 
lighted, than war becomes their universal try ; and it is in- 
eredible in how short a period they flock to their rendezvous, 
Sobdar’s late insurrection was settled in the course of a few 
days, but not until twenty or thirty thousand volunteers had 
joined the different standards; and numbers were crowdin; 
in hourly when the adjustment took place. In the field, 
the Sindian soldier has no discipline; and as his pay is 
generally contemptible, and frequently uncertain, he con- 
ceives himself fully privileged to supply his wants at the 

se of the villages on his march. He is acknowledged 
to be brave and hardy, but his reputation is far higher in 
his own country than anywhere py His vanity and gas- 
conading are proverbial: from the general down to his 
meanest follower in the camp, every man makes his own 
past and intended exploits, or those of his ancestors, the 
constant.theme of his conversation and contemplation ; and 
it is remarkable with what patience they listen to the empty 
vauntings of one another. “The army of the Ameers, when 
collected, presents a motley and ill-accoutred assemblage of 
mercenaries from all quarters; and it is composed chiefly 
of adventurers, who have descended from the mountains of 
Belochistan, to one of the tribes of which, that of Rind, the 
reigning house traces its origin.” 

Besides the narrative of the author's visit to the court 
of Sinde, this volume contains a succinct and clear his- 
tory of the transactions which brought the province of 
Cutch into the hands of the British 3 and some import- 
ant information respecting the most prevalent diseases of 
that. province, and their causes. Two lithographed charts 
accompany the work ;—one of the Delta of the Indas— 
more correct than any that has yet been published in 
Europe: the other of the province of Cutch—a reduced 
copy of a map compiled by the author’s brother, from 
actual measurement and observation. Mr Burnes’ work 
Proves him to be a man possessed of accurate powers of 
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‘The Marchmont Papers. By the Right 
George Rose, Bart., M.P. 3 vols, Syo. 
John Murray, 1831, , 
Test volumes have reached us too late in 

to leaye us time for a formal review. We ex c 

them some letters of the famous Duchess o rlber 

which go far to vindicate that lady’s head and heart) 
the aspersions of Pope. _ 


a 
“ Sarah Duchess of Marlborough to Hugh Early 
A Vlaomat ee - 


“* March 84, 178 
“My lord,—I give you many thanks for ar 
es 


spirit. 


Tour lege 5 and 3 a8 re to me to 
prove of my nai n choosing a quiet life in the 
try rather than being at London, As I am of thes 
pe fourecore, Tama sure I haye posh hate 
me to change my gee Sa of no us 
Sot ope, ees aa 

health, makes A me 


own natural calls and my ill 
Ere ne. Sop tll nomething. uae forces me 
ouse, where I cannota ¥ trout 
pnt overbalances the few that 
converse with. Iam glad y any success 
Oe teak a coe ee ee 
e you ho it ma i 
ter: but if they do not, it ip certainly: night to domllll 
power that can contribute to it; but, for my own # 
think if we could get the better of the tyrants and f 
have so near brought this country to ruin, as 
an account of the thirty tyrants, those that are 
not be the better for it;—at least it a so te 
that has been done by the es in the last 
the patriots joined with the court. Much 
of England are ignorant and poor and it must 
them who governs, Those that have fortunes 
serving are such knayes and fools, that ep . 
have shown they = hazard few losing of al 
think e man t struggles to oppose 
both verahenl the laws, deserves to be e: 
as highly as even Mr Pope could do it. 
much obliged both to your lordship and } 
the least thought of coming to see me; at 
the gout, when people are old, does 
which, though very painful, it ends 
mine is almost always upon me in 
ives me a t deal of uneasiness 


ave any ‘ in iene 


is a _ dengue of 
but I thi it : 
it doss-coma, Ehgpe 2 iol uaa , thouga 
Tam not arrived at so much ph as no 
torturing pain an evil; that is the only . 
dread—for death is unavoidable; and I cannot 

body has yet demnonstrated whether it is a gi 

bad one. Pray do not think me 
and if you talk to Mr Pope of me, 
my friend; for I do fi 1 oe } 
soul as much as lie does, od 

to have found out what it is; 

be some Great Power that fi 


will distinguish with rewards 
the would be h Y 
which generally gratify 


are most wortby are generally ili treated, 
I have tired you a great while 


that, you know, I cannot 

truth an 

any thin 

could y 

hope omissions my punish 
severe when I go outof this 3 and 
not possibly be a worse place of any 

this I am, with th 


is at it. 
i ab) "s most 
imagin Fe your ladaaie 


7 “ March 15th, 1742. 
“ My lord,—TI have this day had the pleasure of receivin 

your letter and Mr "s, which gave me a great deal 
all your jokes upon me. You 
to call me the head of the school of philosophy, 
press me to give you opportunities of 
ves. I think you may well give me 
since I immediately found out, that what you 
me was reasonable to think would fix me stronger 
opinion, that there was nothing so good for me as 
t; and if I could receive letters from you and Mr 
as had_leisure, I would never come to town as 
vy Bea IT live. In that way of conversing, I should have 
all pleasure that I can a propose, without the 
disappointment when Mr Pope falls asleep,* nor the dread 
_ of yourtaking leave because you were weary. In this way 
of conversing, I can make the visits an lope 29 I please, by 
reading them oyer and oyer again, and, by staying here, 
avoid all that is 


ti 
my 


j ble to my temper in London, 
, where I must go in a yery little while; and when Iam 
there, I shall see you sometimes, uncertainly, which is not 
4 delightful thing, for I cannot be of the opinion, that 
expectation makes a blessing dear; I think it seldom or 
ever pays one for the trouble of it; but I shall always be 
to see lordship and Mr Pope, when you will 

so bountiful as to give me any part of your time. In 
answer to the honour you do me in calling me an oracle, I 
— yalue myself at all upon thinking, as I did, of some 
th were disappointed in, because for a long time I was 


| 
( 
' 
: 
| 
Teasonable at a great 
Page 
fan me, than ves for not complyin 
this friends in going out of n, wed ne pe 4 
the law. That is just as if I, if I cared to live, 
, jose to submit to death, when I could escape, 
the sentence was given by a majority of robbers, 
; had broke the laws to condemn me; but, notwith- 
: this, I like him better than any of the other 
: As for his showing such spirits as he 
i inthe conversation, after he had taken ae poison, I 
that it an easy death, that came by degrees; 
pee talk, wag ied much cocker shen ow physicians 
w they iter us, aud put fr pans upon 
cr ba after it is demonstration we oupaat ive. I nd 
: ic as ignorant what the soulisas I am. But though 
losophers demonstrate plainly that, I do 
be rewards and punishments after this 
read lately some of 


F 
: 
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my dear friends the 
that there was an fan tliehthe nedhnanes 
went into some man or beast. And 
way of thinking, to be on the side of the 
immortality of the soul; and though the 
e aes my understanding certain, 
—_ Sar = a and first mi- 
when ti » go into chimney-sweepers. 
their punishment is, that they remember they were 
were complimented by the Parliament 

their great abilities, and thanked for the great honour 
id nations in accepting of the crown, at the same 
; endeavoured to starve them, and were not 
them the least service, though they gave 
in the nation. This, I think, would be 
though not so much as they deserve, 
great persons had been, and the condi- 
‘were reduced to. W. mews =n toh thanglitiel 
sweeper was an accident, y servants, that 
Nery careful of me, were fearful that, haying a fire night 
four months segeiber-in my chamber, thought} I 

he frig when I could not rise out of my bed, 


FETT ed 
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duchess ‘letself, at her evening conversati 
Noually covered her head with her handkerchief, and wes then 
to he ep. Bho wae in that state que evening, a a 
. ™ ased wi er ‘a 
John Spencer, for as she conceived, oar the influence 
, cis as mentioned, she exclaimed, “ Is that 
4 Sie in ar “hie " 
| isomit when sense will be right, if the word (hought 
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if the chimney was on fire, and persuaded me to have it 
swept, whieh T consented to; and one of the - 
8 was a little boy, a most miserable creature, wi 

out shoes, breeches, or shirt, When it was over, 
I sent a servant sine to, Window with iow So otis 
poor creature with what he wanted, which cost very < 
not being so well dressed as the last privy seal.* And as 


could not be sure the souls of these chimn: pe ag are 
come from great men, I could not of their being so 
much overpaid as they were. This will be as lon, 


as a chancery bill; for I have a mind now to tell you, I 

a new affront from our great and wise p gimedy Being 
quite weary of stewards and bailiffs, and likewise of mort- 
gages, where one must be in the power of lawyers, which I 
reckon a very bad thing, I had a mind to lend some money 
upon the land-tax, thinking that would be easy and safe, at 
least for a year or two; and as it is free to body to 
offer, when a loan is opened in the common way, T applied 
tolend. Mr Sand refused it, and said, not 
take my money, if he could hinder it; and reason, L 
heard from a person of consequence, he gave, was, that I 
had spoke ill of him. ‘This diverted me; for it is of very 
little consequence the loss of so much interest, for so short 
a time as in all probability I could have it. As soon as I 
have fixed the day for going to Marl h: House, I will 
give my two scholars notice of it, whom I had rather see 
than ann and am, with the greatest truth, your 
most obliged and most humble servant, 

“ S. Manizonoucu.” 


* Sarah Duchess of Marlborough to Hugh Earl 
Fane a * 


« Wednesday, One o'clock. 
Tam but just awake; and they bring me the melans 
choly message your lordship sent me of pe Lord March- 
mont, which, as he has been so long ill, | am not so much 
surprised at, as I am sorry; and I really think, in so dis- 
agreeable a world as this is, since the stroke must be given 
some time or other, when it is over, it is better for those 
that are gone, than for friends that remain after them, 
Your ip will remember, that I had a great mind 
once to have — my legacy, which I had desired you 

to accept of at my death, in my lifetime, which, I though 

was not improper; but I found you did not like it, an 
therefore I ne it; but now I hope you will not take 
it ill, since I believe this sad occasion you may want 
— immediately, that I offer to send you a thousand 


which is half the legacy ; and, if please, you 
may call it so mueh’ money lent, to which I can see no 
manner of objection ; and if it be of the least use to you, it 
will very much oblige me, who am, and ever shall be, with 
the greatest esteem imaginable, your lordship’s most faith- 
ful and most humble servant, S. Mar.zoroucn.” 


Icones Filicum ; or, Figures ‘and Deséri; of Ferns, 
principally of such as have been altog unnoticed by 
Botanists, or as have not yet been correctly figured. By 
W. J. Hooker, LL.D., &c., and R. K. Greville, 
LL.D., &c. Fasciculus X. Folio. Treuttel and 
Wiirtz. London, 


Ir was the opinion of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, after having familiarized herself with the beauties 
who frequented the baths at Constantinople, that were it 
the custom for ladies to adorn themselves in accordance 
with the poet’s imagimation—which means, depriving 
themselves of all adornment whatever in the vulgar ac- 
ceptation of the word—the beauty of the figure would 
captivate before that of the face. An observation of the 
same kind may be applied to the vegetable kingdom. It 
is the general harmony of outline, the delicacy of colour, 
the tracery of foliage, which pleases. ‘The most glorious 
corolla will not charm in the same degree if placed upon 
an ungainly stem. Let us not, however, be misunder- 
stood; we are not speaking of the peculiar beauty of 
adaptation, which may influence indefinitely any or every 
part of the vegetable structure,—and which must be ad- 


* cond Harvey. f the Exit 

+ Then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

t This letter must have been written to Hagh Earl of March. 
mont yery soon after his father's death, in February 1740, 
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mired by every one who has thought and feeling, but 
simply of that general beauty which renders the vegetable 
creation pleasant in the eyes of the general admirer. The 
flower, in many cases, is a secondary object; and even 
where the plant may be said to be nearly all flower, 
something more is generally required to delight than mere 
colour. _ The tulip, in spite of his gorgeous cup, is only 
the pet of the tulipomaniac; is he not regarded with a 
sort of half contempt by most sober people? Even the 
sunflower, with his magnificent proportions and blaze of 
colour, is votéd only -half genteel, and rejoices himself 
more in the cottage garden than in the pleasure-grounds 
of the rich. _, 

Perhaps there is no tribe of plants in the world, pos- 
sessed of more exquisite beauty than the ferns. Destitute 
of flower, and exhibiting but little variety or intensity of 
hue, their claims rest altogether upon their elegant outline 
and graceful flexibility. Yet where is the individual who 
does riot admire even our common species? and where is 
the artist who does not dearly loye their rich tufts as they 
hang like a fringe of green light over the mouth of some 
dark cavern, or as, under the shadow of some huge rock, 
they relieve the broad foreground of a moorland pro- 

t? 

Bs the work before us, the authors have already made 
us acquainted with two hundred species, nearly the whole 
of which have been figured for the first time. In look- 
ing over the plates, nothing strikes us so much as the 
variety in the form of thése beautiful and delicate plants ; 
hardly any two resemble each other, and yet there is such 
a family likeness, that every one at all acquainted with 
the subject, must see that all are ferns. An equally re- 
markable feature is the wonderful difference in regard to 
size. At Plate 17, we have a creeping species—the Tri- 
chomanes apodum from Barbadoes—not rising more than 
half an inch above the ground ; while, in the forthcoming 
part, we understand that three plates will be devoted to 
the illustration of a tree-fern from Jamaica, twenty-five 
feet in height. Almost every part of the world has con- 
tributed its treasures, Many very interesting species, 
from the continent and islands of India, haye been trans- 
mitted by Dr Wallich and the East India Company, 
whose liberality in the, distribution of their collections 
cannot be too highly praised ; then we have also many 
species from the West India Islands, the South Sea 
Islands, and the continent of New Holland. A solitary 
individual from the shores of Igloolik, has been presented 
by Captain Sir Edward Parry; and another is a remi- 
niscence of the arduous expeditions of Captain Franklin. 
Some most remarkable species are from the Andes, grow- 
ing at an elevation of 15,000 feet. A few represent the 
United States, Southern Africa, and the solitary Tristan 
d’Acunha. Two more fasciculi will terminate the work ; 
but we are glad to hear that it is likely to be succeeded 
by another upon a somewhat similar plan, and that a 
complete Historia Filicum is also contemplated by the 
same gentlemen. 

In regard to the execution of the present work, we 
have only to say, that the plates are beautifully engraved 
and coloured, and the descriptions every way worthy of 


‘its distinguished editors; than whom, with the single 


exception of Robert Brown, we know no living botanists 
of higher name, either in our own country, or upon the 
continent, 


Mair’s Introduction to Latin Syntax. A New Edition, 
&c. By the Rev. Alexander Stewart. Edinburgh. 
Oliver and Boyd. . 1831. 


Marr's Introduction to Latin Syntax, notwithstanding 
the numerons competitors it has to encounter, still main- 
tains its ground in our Scottish seminaries; and the ju- 
dicious labours of Mr, Stewart are calculated to uphold 
its popularity. The examples illustrative of the different 
rules have been carefully revised, and several errors cor- 


rected which had passed through successive editions with- 
out detection. The English has very Prope cn the 
from those violations of the grammar and 
language, which ought not to be allowed to 
pages of an elementary work at the present day. 
Vocabularies are appended, one English and Latin, ad- 
apted to the English exercises under each rule, and in- 
tended to facilitate and direct the labours of the scholar 
in his first attempts at Latin composition : 
proper names, which is drawn up with the usual accu- 
racy and elegance of the editor ; but which might, per- 
haps, have been somewhat curtailed, without diminishing 
its usefulness. Upon the whole, we can safely recom- 
mend the present as the most useful edition yet published 
of this long established school-book. We may add, that 
it is printed in a very convenient form, and with great 
accuracy and neatness. . 
SSS eee 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


THE TWO DRAGOONS, 
From the French. . 


Winr-srreap and luxuriant pasture fields, with cattle 
fattening upon them, and gentle, plump horses wander- 
ing about, or peeping through the apple-tree 

—the vineyards of Normandy; a sky glowing with the 
sun’s rays, which seemed to relent as they slept upon the 
verdant grass; a small hill, across which stretched a road 
yellow with dust; a troop of young Normans 
merrily and out of tune as they marched ‘is, 
as near as we can depict it, the scene which we request 
our reader to represent to himself. 

And yet it was no holyday—some men, hoeing in a 
field by the roadside, stood erect from their ee ae 
the merry band as it passed by. Their Sunday 
—their hats decked with variegated ae 
was-a marriage? ‘There was no bride among 
drum supplied the place of the violin: and in the middle 
of each bunch of ribbons was a small piece of with 
a number inscribed upon it. The leader. troop 
carried an immense cane, the only li in 
our days of the pedantic soldatesca of the lose of the 
seventeenth century. In short, they were conscripis— 


all of them either drunk, or taking advantage 
village inn they met to help them onward to ae 
blessedness. “‘ Intoxication,” they said, “is a 


for savages, who do not necd-it; because they are = 
but when the villager quits his hut and bis mistress, to 
be subjected to a’corporal, wine becomes useful, he can- 
not drink too much of it.” 

Two young peasants Jagged a little behind the 
One was short and slender—pale—and in - tears; 
other tall and stout—his hair yellow—his cheeks round 
and red as the fruit of his native province—his eyes large, 
lively, and blue; but a slight shadow of sadness was for 
the moment cast over this jolly figure. He leaned te- 
wardshis comrade, whom he held by the hand, éndeayour- 
ing to console him. “Do nbt weep, Thibaat: What 
good does it do?) What have you to regret? You are 
an orphan: and do we not march together? I do not 
dislike war—nor do you either. You are young enough, 
it is true, but you have a heart—suppose now you saw 
me in need of assistance! You are thinking of that girl 
at Girard? See you, she does not deserve you: 
I myself now, if I had bat wished—— But what 
that? I had one of my owh. Conte, come! Gods 
the Emperor—King I mean—for it seems the other ts 
really dead. But we will take care to live, I warrant 
you.” v 

The troop had by this time halted at a little 
and every one was calling loudly for Norbert. - 
lazy rascals,” said he, “can’t laugh without 
They drank blithely, in the open air in the d 
evening ; the cider sparkled, that you would 
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; twas champaign.. There were shouts, and broken 
toasts, glees, and chorusses—plenty of those popu- 
it songs which are the psalms of honest-men who do 
tunderstand Latin. Norbert was a maker of extem- 
ie scmes rich in rhymes, it must be owned, than 
¢ humour.” Every sally of his muse called forth 
throated laughter. Norbert was not ‘one of those 
© watch jealously the effect produced by his good 
but with the tail of his eye he saw Thibaut was 
hing, and he felt happy. 
The two young Normans had been drafted into a regi- 
ent of dragoons stationed in Alsatia. Norbert was just 
@ man for this service, which is a medium between the 
and the light cavalry. People once spoke 
ebtingly of the dragoons; but they made themselves 
of in 1814. Nor is it yet forgotten how these old 
hardened in the Spanish campaigns, flew to de- 
id their country, and made the northern hordes leave 
additional carcases to fatten our fields and dogs. 
petitioned earnestly not to be separated from 
hibant. “If you do not allow us to remain together,” 
Bild he to his recruiting officer, “I beg your pardon, my 
My but I give you my word of honour, that I will 
” The officer was young, he understood his man, 
ey became a dragoon. 
¢ Sunday evening, about two months after he had 
dl the regiment, he was seated beside a table in a 
lie garden, a common resort’ of the soldiers. His 
was placed on the table beside a pot of beer and 
enormous glasses. He waited impatiently for Nor- 
#. A dragoon, known by the soubriquet of the Pari- 
entered the garden—a dangerous man, fierce, of 
tstionable courage, and famous for some twenty 
‘all fatal to his antagonists. The Parisian marched 
followed by two soldiers and a girl. All the 
S were occupied. © He advanced towards that at 
Thibaut was placed, and sweeping it with his 
sabre, dashing beer, glasses, and helmet to the 
i tried, —* Make room for older soldiers, con- 
ipt! Doyou understand me?” ‘Thibaut, astonished 
mh pected assault, looked at him in silence. 
“¢ a said the Parisien, giving him a rude push. 
thant hesitated, and the word “brutal’—— But the 
ter b mk to excess ; the blood rushed to his brow; 
p tar s resounded on the face of the young soldier. 
: turned to look at the affray. Thibaut 
ard, but his inexperience, his want of strength, 
t ter tation of ‘the’ Parisian, and the looks of 
emt ‘ surrotinded-him on all sides, fairly over- 
Melmed him:° The girl had thrown herself between 
i his adversary. He snatched up his helmet, and 
ed from the garden, but not without casting an angry 
at’the Parisian, not without a thought of ven- 
shame and —— were uppermost in 


| thought was of Norbert ; he sought him on 
feohe by instinct.’ At last he found him walk- 
5 ly onthe rampart, with his arm round the waist 
Fh Be e peasant, who laughed in chorus 
h him, andy Pending towards the handsome soldier, 

im her lips to his epaulet. Heaven knows how 
could make themselves mutually intelligible with 
and Norman jargons. ‘Two months of 
had ‘made°an accomplished cavalier of Norbert ; 
the cheek-pieces of the helmet enclosed his 
'd countenance, the brass visor reflected the glance 
eye, and his smile parted his young mustache, 
oe wena the eye of a fair Alsa- 


y were lacighing ; 3 and but for an occasional iiss, 
r lau, Was Unintermitting. As Thibaut approach- 
‘orbert Idoked up.» “ What is the matter?” he cried, 
youn, peasant abruptly.’ ‘Thibaut, weeping, 

his arms; and this embrace moved 


ert m Rite ofl-the ‘careases of this: mistress, * Has 


’ Thibaut.” 
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any one insulted yéu, Thibaut ?” “he went dn, stooping 
his head, and folding the boy in his left arm. | I know 
not what presentiment crossed him.“ Yés,” stammered 
Thibaut, “ the Parisian ——” Norbert turned pale as 
death. The sight of this man had been enough to make 
him hate him ; the sound of His name 

« He has struck you? Thousand —— ‘have you struck 
the hound dead? | It is my fault,” he continued, stamp- 
ing—* it is my fault. ‘I promised ‘to meet you there— 
I broke my appointment ; but do not be angry with me, 
He pressed his friend’s hands; tears started 
into his eyes. “‘ I will avenge you.—Come.”—* I must 
fight him, Norbert ; you must be my second, and I will 
do my best.” You fight him!” cried Norbert, shrug- 
ging his shoulders ; “ you have not strength. I knowif 
you saw me in a scrape—but to-day it is my turn. 
When we were children, ‘Thibaut, I was your champion. 
I am so still; and I have a sword by my side now. You 
would not give me pain ?—Come.” 

Thibaut followed ‘him in a state of mind which can- 
not be described. “Norbert had always a great ascendency 
over him. The young girl-followed them with her 
eyes, no longer recognising in Norbert’s altered mien her 
gay and gallant cavalier. He pushed swiftly on; his 
air was that of a young soldier ; not a trace of the regi- 
mental bravo was there. 
voice sounded harshly through his grinding ‘teeth ; his 
hand played with the hilt of his sword ; the blade rat- 
tled in the sheath. 

He entered the garden? The Parisian sat with his 
back to him, but he recognised him at once: He sprung 
before him, and, overturning the table with every thing 
on it, struck the soldier three heavy blows on’ the face. 
The hand of the Parisian flew mechanically to his sword, 
but an iron grasp was fixed upon both his arms. “ Listen !)’ 
said. Norbert. “ I am come to kill you. Make no 
noise, rascal. I am asoldier of yesterday, and know 
nothing of your guards and passes. But I fear you not, 
fencing-master. Nor you either,” he continued, fixing 
his eye upon those who had been attracted to the spot by 
the tumult. ‘“ The Parisian is a coward ; he’ has in- 
sulted a child without cause ; and you are cowards, who 
allowed bim to do it. Back, poltroons !” and with his 
left hand he flung away his scabbard. 

“ Come, stripling,” said the Parisian, choking: with 
rage, -“ your mustache shall not grow much longet.— 
Follow me.”"——'I go foremost,” said Norbert, pushing 
him back; “ you follow whither ‘I choose to \lvad. 
Choose « second—one only. I wish to kill you téle-d-téte, 
old rascal. My second is Thibaut. His ‘arm is not so 
stout as his heart; but he is dear to me, and shall be 
treated with respect.”—“ Tamer spirits. than the Pari- 
sian might have been stirred up by such taunts,” said a 
dragoon to his neighbour. “ That conscript is a bird of 
his own feather.” 

“ Be quiet, Thibaut, be quiet,” reiterated Norbert, as 
they went along. ‘“ You area child; it is my business. 
Perhaps I ought to have chosen an older second, but it 
will flesh you. Never fear; I will do for him. Only 
look how I shall tickle him.’ Holy Virgin! should he 
kill me, do not send word home immediately. And if 
you meet the girl again—console her as you best may. 
We are brothers, you know—our money is in my port- 
manteau. Get your discharge, if you can, and return to 
Normandy. It is a good country,” he added, with a 
tremulous voice, and stopped. ‘“‘ I give you all that I 
have left there.” 

“So! It is here that you wish me to let you blood,” 
said the Parisian, as he overtook them. | Norbert an- 
swered with a gesture expressive of contempt. The day- 
light was about to disappear, and its last ray gleamed 
upon the helmet of the young dragoon as he raised it 
from his head. | The evening gale bore its black crest 
against his cheek; bat even this did not show any pale- 
ness: ‘After he had stripped to the waist, even the cold- 


His blue eyes darkened ; his* 


9 oth 


Oo 


lance of his adyersary could not detect the 
beating of his heart, . His glance was more firm, more 
bright than ever. He was about to place himself on | Th 
i minary flourish, when his 


paused ; 


arisian. ‘ On guard! coward !” 

Norbert drew the buckle of his waistband more tight, 
felt the point of his sabre, removed with his foot some 
pebbles which lay scattered about the ground he had 
taken. All this he did with the utmost self-possession, 
within two paces of the Parisian ; then suddenly spring- 
ing backwards, he fe}l into his position, looking steadily 
at his antagonist. A tremendous oath, and a sabre blow, 
parted at the same moment from the mouth and hand of 
the duellist. He was disappointed, Men of true courage 
have not unfrequently a cool self-possession and instinct, 
that serve them instead of experience, Norbert knew 
that he was lost, if he attempted te encounter his enemy 
according to the rules of art, Taking his sabre in both 
hands, he used it like a quarter-staff, a weapon he could 
use right well. The circling flashing of the blade, 
dazzled his antagonist, It was as a wheel of fire between 
the combatants, each point of which was a guard for the 
Norman, and a blow to the Parisian. 

But the Parisian was an intrepid enemy, cool and yi- 
gorous. He soon recovered himself, and found in the 
treasures of his long experience resources against thisnew 
mode of attack. - Still the advantage was on the side of 
Norbert, The duellist foamed with rage ; he looked pale, 
as if his antagonist’s sabre had already drunk all his blood. 
Instead of the insulting language which used to herald 
his attacks, nothing was heard but the grinding of his 
teeth. The clash of their blades fell as incessant on the 
ear as the gallop of a horse—and in. the distance was 
heard the merry noise of a feast, 

The combat had lasted for some minutes, growing in- 
stantly more dreadful, for the issue could not long be de- 
layed. The minutes are long, when every second is noted 
by the clash of a sabre blow, which may give a death- 
wound, 

As yet, no blood had been drawn but from the Pari- 
sian. A large wound gaped on his left shoulder, “ Enough, 
enough !” cried his second, Thibaut was about to spring 
between the combatants, when he saw Norhbert's sabre 
fall with force sufficient to cleave his foe to the chin. The 
blow was warded off, and next moment he saw his friend, 
pierced through the heart, fall to the ground a stiffened 


corpse. - 

The duellist leaned his back to a tree, looking intently 
at his victim. Then suddenly recovering his sabre, 
which hung dangling, and dropping ved blood upon the 
ground, he addressed Thibaut with a ferocious look :— 
“ Coward! if you had acted like a man, I should only 
haye killed a dog like you.” ‘“Thibaut heard him not. 
The second of the Parisian forced his principal from the 
spot, saying, “‘ Come: all is over.” Thibaut heard bim 
not. He stood motionless, with clasped hands, looking 
intently at’ the spot where Norbert had stood when he 
first crossed swords with his enemy. He turned at last, 
ahd threw himself upon the corpse of his friend. He 
turned the body, raised it from the ground, let it fall, 
dragged it along by the arms—* Norbert! Norbert !” His 
friend was dead, deaf, dumb,—an object of terror to him. 
The young! the brave! A dog might outrage him with 
impunity,—a child snatch the sabre from his hand. 

Despair has strange impulses, ‘Thibaut snatched’the 
sabre from. Norbert’s hand, gathered hastily his helmet, 
coat, stovk—every thing. He then lifted the corpse upon 
his other arm. One would have thought the strength 
of his deceased friend had been added tohis own. ‘Thus 
loaded, he ran towards the hospital, their two sheaths 
rattling on the stones as he hurriedalong. It was dark. 
“Who goes there dcmanded a sentincla Norman 
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who was known to Thibant, Wp dys see how 
have treated him,”— on 
baut dropped the body, aoa away 
answering, 
“Who has done this ?” muttered Thibaut to himself, as 
heran towards his quarter. “It was I! it was the Pari 


san! ian T! W was the Parsan These words 
floated confused] mind, p 

He entered the tl agin His comrades - 
were in bed. The Parisian — nee ener Thibaut 


plunged inte the bed which he and Norbert hed ae 
He heard the dragoons speak of the duel, He the 


Thibaut drew himself into a ball, Lye the 
like 4 panther about to spring upon its prey. | 
seemed endless, He wept, sobbed, and writhed hoe 
wide bed like a worm. 

In the morning the réveille was no sooner blown, than 
Thibaut approached the Parisian with a smile that might 
have appalled the boldest, You killed my friend likea 


brave man—that is nothing—but Tou sNyy me thomas 
coward blow, and must make reparation."—“* Ha, ha 
replied the dragoon, ‘these days are doomed to be Pay a 


to the Normans. But go thy ways, Se lam 
in the humour: just now.”—* You will net ‘aght with 
me?” said Thibaut, joyfully, and ayer to <= his car- 
bine. = Tf zon insiat open lt, Ane SR to arf =I 
But take care, Remember the lad of re 

is the quarrel,” cried Thibant. lad of be 
Let us begone !"—‘ Are re ne ee 

ther, younker ?”—“ To the place of 


Thibaut, in a voice that chilled the cart of the t 
* That is a strange fancy,” said the letters, 
attempt to force a smile, “and thy a second ?” pe a 

a 


of yesterday,” repeated Thibaut. * Cm 
or after to-day you will kill no one.”-““ Gently, get 
it will not take long to bleed a white ee 
And in truth Thibaut was pale—but not wi te r. 

This time the fight did not last lon: ur ce 
rade,” said the duellist, “ did not under 
nage a blow at the head. See how I 
your head!” It was of no avail. 
his left arm to the sabre, and whil 
‘ato the bone, he buried his sword ly of 
the Parisian, The sword remained in his Body ; beter 
it out, and turned a glance of defiance upon his a 
A first murder is horrible, even ta the most unfeeling, but 
Thibaut thought of Norbert. He assisted in raising the 
dying man, but it was only to have an’ oppertunity of 
watching more narrowly his last convulsive 

The shock which Thibaut received from these events, 
and the emotions which they excited, has 
changed his nature. He is himself become a duellist,. 
formidable, but only to bullies. He is the protector of 
the young and inexperienced. His aspect is pale and 
troubled. On account of the blood he has shed 2 Oh ne5 
Norbert died in his defence, and he has no one to supply 
his place. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 
LANDSCAPES. 

Kyowrxnee of colouring and grouping are the chief 
requisites in a landscape painter. Individual form goes fer 
nothing in a finished picture, however usefulasevere atten- 
tion to it in preliminary studies may be. - All details ought 
to be indicated rather than expressed ; but, atthe same time, 
all mistiness ought to be carefully avoided. Exact per- 
traits of any scene in nature, however pleasing ip <shaee 
rarely make a good picture, If they are ever peas 
lerated, it is when they are taken merely as 
through which to express some transient oot ah 
mentary commotion. ‘The artist. must ever keep, view 
that he works at a disadvantage, whem he attempts 0 
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vie with nature,—he addresses himself to the eye alone; 
while she has access to the heart of man through the 
avenue of every sense, He must endeavour to compen-| 
sate his limited sphere by the exquisite perfection of his 
creations. The landscape-painter cannot address our 
human sympathies but by associations—nevertheless, a 
wide field is left open to. him, over which he may breathe 
asoul of poetry. The effects of the storm-wind and the 
thunder-eloud—the deep mystical tints of twilight—the 
recesses of forests, and of the eternal hills—all these, in 
the hands of a man of genius, may be made to work with 
overwhelming power upon the soul. 

Landscape-painting is in its origin, and from the ne- 
eessity of its nature, an article of domestic luxury. Less 
fitted than representations of human form and action to 
adorn public buildings, it is the best ornament of an 
apartment, It reminds us, amid the din and smother of 
populous cities, of the freshness of nature, A good land-. 
scape is as dear to us, as familiar a household thing, asa 
good book. But we must turn to our artists, after thus 
delicately hinting to our readers the propriety of com- 
pleting the furniture of their favourite apartment, be it 
boudoir or study. 

Thomson has only two pictures in this exhibition, but 
they are both, and especially No, 147,—an upright com- 
position of Inveresk Castle,—worthy of the artist. ‘It is 
deliciously cool and fresh; the water dances along, part 
in light, part in the shadow of the overhanging trees— 
a shadow like that in nature which not only rests upon 
the earth or the stream, but visibly interpenetrates the 


atmosphere, 
William continues to advance, In all that 
rds the picturesque, his landscapes may now be con- 
almost faultless. His “ Solway Moss” (167) is 
& beautiful and daring picture. The deep-toned fore- 
Lee with the cows in all that enjoyment of repose, 
hich these animals alone seem to enjoy in its full extent 
—the wateryeflecting a light which has deserted the solid 
ground—thpundulating surface in the middle distance, 
‘etch its peculiar effect of light and colour—the 
S, disappearing in brightness—are so harmo- 
arranged, as to leave nothing far- 


2 
“4 


‘ther . Only inferior to this work is the 
same ar * Scene in Glen-Tilt,” (46.) We have sel- 
| hac more pleasure than in following with our eye 


; lulating line hy which we are led from the deep 
peel ete over the ings rock in the foreground, down 
upon the dazzling stream, or in allowing it to rest upon 
the elegant trees which hang their feathery branches over 
the water. The two small pictures, “ Morning,” (182,) 
and * Salmon Fishers,” (302,) are also excellent. We 
have said that Simpson's pictures are faultless in all that 
Tegards the ue. This restricted expression we 
haye used advisedly ; for we find in them no traces of 
that poetry which imbues every picture of Turner and 
Thomson. ‘Mr Simpson's remaining pictures will come 
under our review in a subsequent notice. 

We next turn our attention to Crawford, for he paints 
80 excessively like the artist we have just been discussing, 
that we have ere now “ mixed their pictures” as Looney 
MacTwolter did the billets-dour. We should like to 
know which of these gentlemen imitates the other. “ A 
View on the Esk,” by Crawford, (105,) is, although un- 
equal, on the whole an excellent picture. ‘There is in 
one part of it a want of atmospheric effect, which makes 
the trees upon the high bank look as near the spectator 


as the The distance and the sky are beau- 
tiful. The “ View near Moffat,” is a fine and spirited 
picture, in a'style more the artist’s own. 

* ms'is in great force this year. His “ View 


e Solway” (55) is a harmoniously arranged picture, 
2 fine aerial distance.- “ The Bridge of Dochart” 
‘is ‘also pleasing. “ Windsor Castle” (130) is in 

we have never before seen in 


‘of colo ri 
core Tbe alee in this little 


piece. from the Dalkeith Road,” (48,) 
Appin a Dhu,” (221,) * Doune Castle before a Thunder- 
storm,” (287,) and “ Tarbert, a Fishing Station,” (294,) 
are all good pictures. There is considerable power in 
the manner in which the swell has laid hold of the boat 
in the painting last named. We beg leave to suggest to 
our friend the propriety of using cleaner colours, 

D. O, Hill has disappointed us this year. There is 
talent and feeling in most of his pictures—but he has 
run quite wild with his forced and exaggerated effects of 
colour, If he will just take the trouble te compare his 
little sketch of * Vale of the »” (260,) with 
his large picture of the same scene, (280,) he must him- 
self be sensible of the trath of this remark, He must 
take care—he is setting out in a false direction—an 
error, the danger of which is increased in preportion to 
the talents of the artist, 

Eybank has some yery pleasing landscapes done in a 
style peculiar to himself, He is apt, however, to repeat 
hia good things. His ‘ Moorland .Scene,”. (30,) his 
“* Muirland Scene,” (47,) and his. “ Ben-Nevis,” (140,) 
ave all in a great measure repetitions of the same idea. 
A piece of deep brown, and some water in the foreground, 
at bleached hills stretching away in the distance, are 
what produce the effect in the whole three. They are, 
notwithstanding, clever pictures, particularly No. 47; 
and we merely mention this circumstance, in order to 
show Mr Ewbank the he runs of becoming a 
mannerist. “ The Mouth of the Frith of Forth” is ex- 
tremely happy. 

The Nasmyth family may be dispatched in one brief 
paragraph, for they paint so much alike that the sentence 
passed upon one, applies to all. They are not unfre- 
quently happy in their selection of subjects, In this 
matter they. evince both feeling and judgment, But what 
Sir Walter Scott said of the old gentleman’s portrait of 
Burns, applies to the landscapes of the whole family—they 
look like nature seen through an inverted telescope. There 
is, moreoyer, no atmosphere in their world—no shadow 
beneath their trees, 

We must make short work with the rest of our land- 
seape-painters. Somerville has a beautiful landscape, (6,) 
but we shall have an opportunity of discussing the merits 
of this rapidly-rising artist in a subsequent number. 
Barker has a clever wood-scene, (328.) Shiels has two 
really land: The Bleaching Green,” (5,) 
and “ Fawside Moss,” (19.) The sky of the latter is 
excellent. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCJETIES OF 
EDINBURGH. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Monday Evening, 28th Feb, 1831, 
’ Sir Hewry Janpine in the Chair. 2 


Present—Sir David Milne, Dr Carson, Messrs Skene, 
Nairne, Gordon, Pitcairn, Maidment, é. Craig, Laing, 
Macdonald, Hepp, Gi , Capt. J. BE, Alexander, &¢. 
&c., with a number of visitors. 


Turre were presented to the Society 
of Exchequer, a number of Scottish and English coins, 
chiefly silver, in good preservation, and a very fine and rare 
gold coin of Antoninus Pius;—all found in this country 
at the places mentioned in an accompanying letter from the 
ae ahibited, Somer fa Lady, wh 

ere were ission of a y, who 
brought them from the Continent, five very fine Greek 
coins of Sicily and Rhodes, two of them gold, and three 
silver—all in the highest state of preservation ;—a number 
of interesting Italian antiques from Rome and Naples, and 
a very beautiful and undoubted specimen of the workman- 
ship, in gold and enamel, of the celebrated Bexvenuzo 

ELLINL. 

‘The Secretary then read of a very interesti , 
by Mr D. Laing, ent! Pe ome Remarks upon tiie Hats 
of thé Fine Artein d, during the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies,” We shall probably make some observations on this 


the Barons 
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subject, after hearing the conclusion of Mr Laing’s Essay, 
nae re oe Society ; but 
we may observe, en passant, r Laing a to have 
done every justice to his theme while illustrating the earlier 

jes of the fine arts in this country, in spite of the diffi- 
Ds of communicating interest to the meagre notices which 
are all we can now obtain regarding them ; and we there- 
fore anticipate much pleasure in tracing this interesting 
subject nearer to our own times under surveillance of 
so correct an antiquary. 

Mr Repp then read an Essay on the probable derivation 
of the known New Year's formula of congratulation 
in this country, “ Hogmanay,” “ Troll-a-lay.” Rejecting 
the Greek derivation, which some ‘philologists have main- 
tained so strenuously, and which we have always thought 
a strained and absurd one, Mr Repp, ina very elaborate 
paper, to which it is impossible in any abridgement to do 
justice, gave a very satisfactory derivation of these words 
from the old Anglo-Saxon ; and it certainly is clear, that if 
the words are significant in this tongue, that all foreign 
derivations must at once be given up. Many of our readers 
are, no doubt, aware that the good Elves or Fairies of the 
olden time, who in the Norse and Anglo-Saxon languages 
were called Hogman, changed their abodes, or at least in- 
clined to change them, Scoticé, to flit, atthe end of one year 
or the commencement of the next. Nothing could tend so 
much to propitiate these capricious Elves, and thereby in- 
duce them to remain during the incoming year in their old 
quarters, than the exclamation or salutation, at this critical 

riod, of “ The Elves, for ever !” which is the literal trans- 
fation of the Anglo-Saxon Hogman-aye. Troll-a-lay, on the 
other hand, is an imprecation directed against the Trolids, 
or evil spirits,—in short, wishing them at the bottom of 
the sea, or literally “ The T'rolids to the Sea.” Such is Mr 
Repp’s interpretation of this hitherto mystic formula; and 
it does not require much penetration to see that of all that 
have yet been started, it is most likely to be correct. It 
has further one aorta, =) peculiar, we believe, to itself :— 
the aceentuation in the Norse or Anglo-Saxon lang is 
precisely the same as that given to the words by the Scottish 
people of the present day. 


THE LONDON DRAMA, 
Regent's Park, London, 
Monday, February 28, 1831. 

Our theatrical amusements being “ curtailed of their 
fair proportion” by the laws of Lent, we have not only 
two evenings in the week without any plays at all, but 
on the other four we have had “‘ toujours perdriz,” in the 
shape of repetitions, so constantly, as to render our cri- 
tical function almost a sinecure. _‘‘ Comrades and Friends, 
or Life for Life,” at Covent Garden, was, as we so sa- 
gaciously predicted, a mere resuscitation of a very old and 
very worn-out French original, which was Coburgised 
for the minors many years since, and is of that class of 
melodramas which escape a speedy dissolution, only be- 
cause the audience cannot yawn and hiss at the same 
time. ~ The revival of Shakspeare’s “ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” with Miss Kemble as Beatrice, has, however, 
in some degree made the amende honorable, though we 
think that nothing can entirely excuse the managers for 
patronising any author who could pirate such trumpery. 
Mr Kemble’s Benedick we need not pause to praise, be- 
cause that character has no other adequate representative 
on the London boards, and the whole remainder of the 
east, particularly Blanchard and Keeley, as Dogberry and 
Verges, was almost equally effective. Miss Kemble, as 
the witty heroine, has very much improved since her 
first performance, and though, as a whole, it is by no 
means her best part, yet we have no other tragic actress 
who could play it a tithe so well, if at all. 

Drury Lane's solitary new attraction has been the 
visit of their Majesties, on Tuesday last, to see Sheridan’s 
“ School for Scandal,” and the Pantomime; when the 
house was crowded to the ceiling with a most delighted 
audience, and “ God save the King” was sung for a third 

‘time at balf-past Twelve, when the Royal Visitors de- 
parted. Both houses are now busily engaged in prepa- 
ring their Easter spectacles, which promise to be ex- 


traordinarily attractive. That at Covent Garden is by 
our clever friend, Peake, and there are also new operas 
in rehearsal at both theatres. —Madame Vestris has pro- 
duced two or three very successful one-act novelties at 
the Olympic; and Mathews has been equally fortunate 
with a new burletta, called “ Kind Intentions,” at the 
Adelphi ; in which he plays the hero as no one else could 
play it. It is the production of his son. The new 
entertainment to be produced by Mathews and Yates 
jointly, at Easter, is also in active preparation, and is 
written by Peake; and on the Wednesdays and Fridays, 
a Mr W. H. Williams delivers a sort of conjuring lee 
ture here, on the same principle, which we cam most 
conscientiously recommend, for the following most sufli- 
cient reasons: Firstly, it is a penance 

fitted to the season of Lent; and, secondly, as a prepara- 
tory contrast to what is in store for us, it will make Ma- 
thews’s Monopologue “stick fiery off indeed.” 

At the French Plays at the Haymarket, a Monsieur 
Bouffé and a Mademoiselle Jamin are attracting crowd- 
ed audiences; and at the Italian Opera, Signor David, 
though he has “ a little of the saltness of age” in him, is 
proving that he has once been superexcellent.. Miss Pa- 
ton is engaged here as a prima donna; and a schism 
amongst the tailors has postponed the long-promised ballet 


of * Kenilworth.” 
Peregrine Somerset. 


THE EDINBURGH DRAMA, 
Two novelties have attracted us to the Theatre since 


our last publication—‘ Separation and Reparation,” a | 


farce ; and “ Fazio,” a revived tragedy. We know mot 
what resurrection-man dug up the latter, and carried it 
to our dissecting-room in Shakspeare Square, but we owe 
him little thanks for it. Not that it was by any means 
ill acted, or ill got up, (except in what ds the furni- 
ture of Fazio's apartment—it really seemell to us that 
Pritchard seemed rather puzzled when he turned to look 
at his crucible, and found nothing but an 

terrestrial globe,) but simply that it is a play utterly un- 
dramatic. The versification is faultless, the imagery 
gorgeous, but there is an utter want of passion and action 
—the true ingredients of the drama. Milman’s” 
describes passion instead of uttering it. Thus i 
when first yielding to Aldabella’s lures, is made to say : 


Had I been honest, 'tivere indeed to fall ; 
But now ‘tis but a step down the declivity.” 


The taint upon the narrowest spot of the heart spreads 
with the rapidity of the pestilence over the whole; but 
it is the feeling, not the reason, that is poisoned—-men do 
not argue themselves syllogistically into evil. Again : 


“ Why should we dash the goblet from our lips, 
Because the dregs may have a smack of bitter ?” 


When a man resolves to hazard future wretchedness for 
a present joy, he does not wrap his meaning up in sound- 
ing words—he sets his teeth, and dashes on In silence. 
The faults we have now adverted to are the children of 
false sentiment. The following (and it is a sample of 
the most numerous class in the play) is produced by a 
want of sentiment. ‘The old miser, when dying, speaks 
of his 


“ ingots scarcely cold 
From the hot Indies.” ~ J 


Such a flight is totally out of character, and is a mere 
substitution of violent imagery for passion. ‘Phus max 
for the passion of the play. . How languid the ac 
may be easily conceived, when we recall the fact, » 

two first acts are occupied with a preliminary revi 
the dramatis persone, that we may know distinethy. 


loose to jostle among each other. 

vets are justly be pitied, when set to mouth the 
emp ¢ sentences of a play, which, like a barrel, rings 
I b propertion to its emptiness. They are like musi- 
n Ghligsd ty pecker a pleon of concerted tausio, where 
the parts are set false—the jangling is no fault of 
We refrain, therefore, in justice, from noticing 
ay of them; except Mason, who performed the short 
of the Miser with mach power and taste ; and Miss 
man, who, having to sustain the only character in the 
ce susceptible of stage representation, did it all justice. 
was the very Bianca—the doting jealous woman— 
e from want of converse with the world—an embo- 
died representation of the weakness and strength of pas- 
‘sion, The first spark that struck out from the mono- 
tonous dulness of the play, and roused the yawning house 


4 @ applause, was her delivery of the passage— 


“ Take heed ; we are passionate ; our milk of love 
Doth turn to wormwood, and that’s bitter drinking. 
j ye cast us to the winds, the winds 
} L give us their unruly restless nature ; 
and whirl ; and where we settle, Fazio, 
he that ruleth the mad winds can know. 
drive the love out of my soul, 
is its motion, being, and its life, 
rel be a conflict strange and horrible 
ig all fearful and ill-visaged fiends, 
the blank void ; and their mad revel there 
il make me—oh, I know not what—hate thee ? 
no !—I could not hate thee, Fazio.” 


she next appeared, her pettish and scornful rejec- 
of her attendant’s consolation, her convulsive efforts 
nary herself in the couch upon which she lay, were 


e and unexaggerated bursts of passion. In the scene 
n her and Fazio, after he has been adjudged to 


her agony of remorse, she had shrunk in size. The 
juent scenes—where she humbles herself before 
- where, on parting from her husband, she re- 
rigid, motionless as a statue—where she 
utiful and poisonous cause of all her 
it’ once powerful and beautiful. In the 
inérited peculiar approbation for the good 
in giving so much more powerfully the 
a of mental than physical agony. 
fares of “ Separation and Reparation” is one after 
‘own heart. Baron Malamour (Hooper) and Ange- 
(Miss Jarman) have made a love match; but by 
» laws of the country, every marriage unsanctioned by 
the Grand Dake is null. Malamour's father, being minis- 
takes advantage of this to break the union, and sends 
a upon a foreign mission. The disgrace of the old 
sty mm soon ensues, and Angelique’s aunt, (Mrs 
 Nicol,) by bribery and solicitation, obtains a decree from 
thé supreme court, ordaining a repetition of the marriage 
ceremony, in order to restore her niece to her rank in so- 
ty. All parties are agreed that a separation shall im- 
diately ensue. ‘The aunt’s lawyer, Von Grotius, 
yy), has made application for a patent of nobility. 
He is interested, as the lawyer employed, in the dissolu- 
1 of the marriage—he has a personal pique against 
; ) nd the Grand Duke employs him to pre- 
ent the separation ; giving him to know that upon his 
ess in counteracting it, his claim to a patent of nobi- 
depends. ‘The amusement of the piece is mainly af- 
by Murray’s perpetual bustle, his invention of one 
e as rapidly as another fails, his occasional mo- 
is of Jassitude and dejection, his hits at all ranks and 
ratic and finally, his triumphant exclamation—* 1 
n the ome Barons!” There is also some good by- 
Malamour and Colonel Esplanade, ( Brin- 
charged to march the recusant husband up to 
aad Grand Duke returns a written answer 
W's petition, “ the law must have its course,” 


F CRITICISM AND, BELLES LETTRES. 


in consequence of her denunciation, she seemed as | 
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man. “ Rank despotism !” echoes the sympathizing co- 


Jonel. The baron mentions, as one of his objections to 
‘the match, that his wife’s relations are “ respectable.” 


| And the looks of condolence which the two exquisites 
interchange are i Miss Jarman has not much to: 
do—but ~ a little she has reminds us of a caution we 
‘wish to give her. The line of acting into which she has 
been thrown since she came to Edinburgh, has been 
chiefly confined to the ladies of modern comedy and me- 
lo-drama. These sweet creatures are continual repetitions 
of one tune, consisting of two monotonous notes as ine- 
vitably following each other as those of the cuckoo— 
lively playfulness—and tender sentiment. To both of 
these feelings, Miss Jarman can give utterance with more 
effect than any actress upon the stage, and she changes 
sparklingly from the one to the other. But let her beware 
lest, from too frequent repetition of this charm, she de- 
generate into mannerism, or lead the public to believe 
that she can touch no other string. There are mutter-. 
ings abroad—we know them to be unfounded—but she 
alone can successfully contradict them. 


eee 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


DEATH ABROAD. 
By John Malcolm. 


Fun sever'd from our native hearth, 
How sad to droop—and feel the tie 
That binds us to our place of birth 
Press closer ere we die; 
When, from the heart as Hope éoth fade, 
We cling more closely to her shade. 


That dream of death !—I've felt it come 
Upon me, on a foreign shore— 
FE’en while the fever-wish for home, 
I deem'd to see no more, 
Wax'd wild—as, in my health’s decline, 
I sat, amid the Summer's shine, 


The bright and glowing bowers among— 
Green haunts to youth and maiden dear, 

Where sung the birds a pleasant song, 
Though foreign to my ear ; 

And wild-flowers, blooming at my feet, 

Breathed forth a fragrance strange but sweet ; 


Where snow-clad hills—a mighty wall 
Rear’d—crown’d with many a rocky spire, 
That midway met the evening's fall, 
And kindled in its fire ; 
But gazing on the scene so grand, 
I thought on Albyn’s mountain land. 


And fair, familiar faces shone 
Upon my sleep—in wandering gleams, 
With looks of love—to light me on 
Through the dim land of dreams ; 
And voices breathed a music near, 
The sweetest to affection’s ear, 


But when the vision'd bliss was flown, 
More drear the haunting thought retarn’d— 
That, on a distant shore—unknown, 
Unmiss’d, and all unmourn’d— 
I should lie down—where none would come 
«» To sigh above the stranger's tomb. 


», When heaven is in its summer glow, 


And earth with beams and blossoms gay, 


17h 


We feel it doubly hard to go— 


contents, full of good matter.—The Harmonicon presents us with 


For Swot ont athy's ‘Memoirs of Dr Calcott and Rodolphe Creutaer,—Articles on the 
ia wines cinett stoke hiv Redednstioal Choisy of Oyat Retina, sed Seater Metro. 
Shall part us from our fathers" gtaves. ind the a allot of ue ahd cielo The mat 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Srate or Epveation 1x Grexce.—There are at present I8schools 
P plaraty airs: tang ion igh bess tee and 25 

of mutual Lege ol with 1786 pupils, in the ; 31 pee 
in which the Greek language is ta to 1712 pupils, and 
schools of mutual instruction, with pupils, in the isluids of 


Greeee, one schgol has been established at Lepante for teaching 
the Greek language; and 9 building, destined to the use of an. 
other, is erecting at {tesolongt, . 

Lrrefary Remuxgkation.—A French 


an Enlightened Heathen 

in Judea, in the time of.Christ. By Mr R. Ainslie, Writer to the 
Edinburgh, author of the Father's Gift.” . 

Macfadyen of Glasgow announces “ Six Songs," chiefly ar. 
ranged to Oriental ahd foreign airs—the words by R. J. Maegeotge, 
Esq. ; and he has published a*pretty song by Mr Black, with mnsic 
by Mr J. R. Macfarlane ; who has also another “ coup d’essai” in 
the prese, called “ The Letter"—the words by Atkinson. ' 

‘The new production, from the pen of the author of “ Vivian 
Grey,” is to be entitled “The Young Duke,” 

Sir Arthur Brooke's Narfative.of his Recent Tour in Spain, and 
subsequently in Barbary, is on the eve of publication. 

The Third Volume of Messrs Oliver and Boyd's Cabinet Library, 
devoted to Egypt, is in an advanced state-of preparation, although 
the time of its appearance is not yet definitely fixed. The name 
of the learned compiler, Dr Russell, is a sufficient warrant that it 
will prove an interesting work. It is to be adorned with numer- 
ons wood-cuts—chiefly illustrative of the architectural remains 
of Egypt. To judge by some proofs which have been shown us, 
they exceed in fineness any wood-cuts we have seen. A new edi. 
tion of the first volume of this interesting series lies upon our 
table—but was received too late in the week to admit of our no- 
ticing it othervise than by stating here, that it contains full and 
accurate details of the wrecks of the whalers last year, collected 
at no small expense of labour and money ; and likewise the only 
authentic information yet published respecting Captain Ross's 
enterprise. 

John Nevay, the author of some pleasiig verses which have ap- 
peared in this Journal, has a volume of poems in the press, 

We understand that Mr Martin is: now engraving two new 
prints—“ Satan presiding at the Infernal Council,” and “ Pande. 
monium,” on the same scale as the Belshazzar's Feast. 

‘The lady of one of the dignitaries of the church, recently recei- 
ved a begging letter addressed as follows: ‘To the Right Rey. 
Mother in God, the Bishopess of ———""! ‘This is better than the 
letter received by the Duchess of Northumberland, during the 
time his Grace was Viceroy of Ireland, which was addressed, “To 
her Grace the Lady Lieutenant of Ireland.” 

Our readers found in our last number an announcement of a 


advance of wages. _ Laporte_is in despair, and the new) a 
“ Kenilworth” still in the limbo of yanity.—A ae 
produced at the Olympic, termed ‘Taken by Surprise.” It) 
been vehemently attacked, and faintly defended, 
sion of Boieldieu's “ Le Nouveau Seigneur de : 
produced at the sate theatre. Its name is “ Duke fora Da 
4 good trarjslation, well got up, and well acted—A new 
has made her appearance among the French actors at 
forming in London, but without any marked suceess.—/Phe 
between the great and the minor theatres has at last c 
mined. ‘The privilege of the English Opera House is restricted 
six months in every yeat.In Paris, a piece has been 
the Nouveantés, under the sedtictive title of Be Cholera 
It represents all the theatres of Paris as afflicted with an. 
cal influenza, consequent upon theit want of en rag 
existing circumstances, Each theatre‘is represented 
or actress, who is made to labour under some diseas 
be analogous to its present condition.—Liverpool ai 
rageient at ouce to Ducrow and two theatres 2Vaj 
engaged to play with Young during his farewell visti 
—Iwe hope this is also the case here.—Seymour op ; 
in Glasgow with the strength of the Belfast cirenit, 
mans—dancers of some celebrity, The establish it, 
to wear an entirely new face.—A new national d 
paration at home here, entitled, we believe, A” 
rood." It is said to be from the pen of a lady favourably 
the literary world. ‘The opera of “ Don Giovanni” és ar 
and we learn that one of Cimarosa’s is also in preparation, ‘The 
theatre is looking life-like both behind and before the eurtalm 


new edition of Mr Crofton Croker's Killarney Legends, “ with Weexty List or PerrorMANces. eet! P 3 
contributions from Mrs Norton and G. P. R. James, Esq.’ In re- 26. . - 

ference to the contributions from Mr Jamés, we are authorised to Fasnvany Maxon 4y lie 
make the folowing statement :—Some time ago, ashort poem, by | Sar, _ Cinderella, § Separation and Reparation. — = 
that gentleman, fell into the hands of the Editor of the Literary | fox, Man and Wife, Do., § Free and Easy. oval 


Gazette. That gentleman applied for the author's permission to 
publish it in his journal, which was granted. Mr James was, how- 
ever, both surprised and annoyed to find the verses prefaced by a 
statement of the circumstances under-which they were composed, 
which had not the shadow of # foundation in faet., Mr Croker, 
seeing the verses in the columns of the Literary Gazette, wrote to 
Mr James, requesting that he would allow him to insert them in 
the new edition of his “ Legends." Leave was given him tomake 
what use he: pleased of them, provided the cock-and-bull story 
ir ty to them in the paper in which they first appeared; was 
omi This is the sum total of Mr James's “ contributions” to 
the new edition of the “ Legends,” 

Pertopicats ror Mancn.—The New Monthly contains an amu- 
sing quiz upon autobiographies, by Poole, the author of Paul Pry.— 
Fraser has a judicious and able article upor Schiller ; a portrait 
of Mrs Norton, less fearfully pathetic than that in the New Monthly 
for Febraary, but sufficiently in the “ sitting for her portrait” 
style ; and in general much vigour and spirit, but too decidedly in 
imitation of Blackwood —We are inclined to opine that the best 
article inthe Monthly is “ The Metchant’s Clerk,”—the “ Notes 
of the Month” are as smart as ever.—The United Service has seve- 
ral articles that will de perused with eugerness,—The Memoir of 
Marmont, and the account of the military events of last July in 
Paris,—The Battle of Waterloo, in a Letter from a Private Soldier, 
—A Letter from Gibraltar,—and a Monody upon “ Passed Mid. 
shipmen.”The Asiatic Journal is, if we may Judge by its table of 


Tugs. Fazio, Reparation and Separation, § Gilderoy: 
Wen. Cinderella, & Do. 


Turns, Do. § Do, i oe ad 
Fat. Do. & Do. Sows 


SSS 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


In our next, A Song by the Ettrick Shepherd; 
Marchmont Papers, and of Sketches of Venetian 
Family Library) ; together with the continuation of 
ren Expedition,” and A Novaury. _ ig 

“* H. M. M." wont do.“ C,"" must be contented 
answer,“ The Last of the Maclans” has been recover 
have not yet had leisure to peruse it—We do not ki 
“’lllustre Prélat” is, and we are ayerse to aid in praisi 
of whose merits we are ignorant,—* 3, 3." lias 
but he must learn to abjure the cant phrases of ve 
papers enquired after by “0. C." have never come 


onttenatn “+ ‘ ~ 


Errata 1N our Last—In the Re 
Revue Musical, read Musicale—fi 
a son got, tead a son wont. - 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


itive of a Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s 
it, to with the Polar Expeditions per- 
med in His Majesty's Ship Blossom, under the com- 
d of Captain F. W. Beechey, R.N., in the Years 
825, 26, 27, 28. Published by Authority of the Lords 

i -of the Admiralty. 4to. Pp. 742. 
_ Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 


Captain Parry sailed in 1824, on his last at- 
discover a North-west Passage, aud Captain 
a set out to connect his discoveries at the mouth 
mine River withthe farthest known point on 
m side of America, it was anticipated that both 
: f successful, would reach the open sea in Beh- 
fs Strait, :nearly destitute of provisions. Captain 
Min ‘and bis companions would, in addition, have 
tate of a conveyance to a place whence they 
‘to Europe. To obviate these difficulties, 
som was dispatched, under Captain Beechey, to 
F th ‘ay ond the two expeditions. The instruc- 
; ft ) Lords of the Admiralty were, that the Blos- 
shonld,, after doubling Cape Horn, accurately exa- 
‘a8 many of the islands of the Pacific ocean as they 
with the necessity the Captain lay under 
ig the rendezvous in Behring’s Strait by the 10th 
26. In case nothing were heard during that 
Captains Parry or Franklin, it was to winter 
bort of the Pacific. _ On returning to its station 
' was directed to call at Owyhee, to enqnire 
Captain Parry had: passed. Having remained 
Strait'to as late a period of the autumn as 
i he found to admit of, the Blossom was 
to Enigland by the way of Cape Horn. 
tain Bee gives, at the close of his work, the 
lowing pay ie what has been effected by the ex- 
“In this voyage, which occupied three years and a half, 
. sey’ thousand miles, and 
cissitude of climate. - It cannot. be su that a 
f such duration, and of such an arduous. nature, 
: d.without the loss of lives, particularly 


s f was, from the commencement, far 
ire | robu Jose,to lament the loss, in all, of fifteen 
reon en se-een habits have unqualified me for 
ecuting,.w satisfaction to myself, the task of author- 
ship eh lias devolved upon me as commander of the 
and which I would not have undertaken, had 
nt that the candid public would look more 
actu done, than to the mode in which 
thave been detailed. In the Appendix I 
Pasi much information as the nature of the 
‘udmit. .» Besides the interesting matter which 
to ecoutain, the expedition has surveyed 

ee it touched at, and executed plans of four- 

murs, of which two are new ; of upwards of forty 
iss of which six are discoveries; and of at. Jeast six 
iles of coast, one-fifth of which has not before 

have also been executed drawings 
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rdelineated. There 
Views sof i ‘too numerous to appear in one 
Ks coe aneposhonsy seastle wo lay before the public 
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The narrative of three years and a half, so, rich in dis- 
coveries, could be but flimsily and dryly detailed in our 
limited space ; we confine ourselves, therefore, to an epi- 
sode—the history of the mutineers of the Bounty, a sub- 
ject to which Byron’s “ Island” has lent additional inte- 
rest. Captain Beechey’s account of them is‘ compiled 
almost entirely from the narrative of Adams, who was, 


at the time the Blossom touched at Pitcairn’s Island, the , 


only survivor of “ Christian’s comrades,” and who has 
himself since paid the debt of nature. 
mutiny is thas explained : 

“ Throughout the voyage, Mr Bligh had repested mis- 
Lp gms with the officers, and on several occasions 
complaint. Still, whatever might have been the feelings of 
the officers, there was’ no’ real diecpneatit among’ the erew ; 
much less was there any idea. of offering'violetice to ‘their 


The cause of: the 


iven them and the ship’s company’ just reasons ‘for ' 


commander.’ The’ officers, it must be admitted, had fiuech 
more cause for dissatisfaction than thé seamen,’ especially + 


the Master and Mr Christian. 


The latter was'a® protegé » 


of Lieutenant Bligh, and unfortunately was ‘under’ some f 


obligations to him of a pecuniary rature,' of which"Bligh 


frequently reminded him when any differenée arose.’ Chris- 


tian, excessively annoyed at. the ‘share ‘of blame ‘which 
repeatedly fell to his lot, in common with ‘the rest ‘ofthe 
officers, could ill endure the additional taunt of’ private 


obligations; and ina moiment of excitation told lis com- 


mander, that sooner or later a° day* of reckoning» would 
arrive.” bese oz 
The addition of a gratuitous insult at 


last drove Chris- 
tian to desperation. : Mey wa 


~_- 


“Tt was one of those beautiful nights'which charatterise * 


the tropical regions, when the mildness‘of the air and the 


stillness of nature dispose the mind to reflection. Christian, ° 


ering over his grievarices, considered them, so intolera- 


le, that any thing appearéd preferable ‘to ‘enduring them, | 


and he determined, as he could not rédress' them, that he 
would at least escape from the possibility of their being 


increased. Absence from England, and a long residence. 
at Otaheite, where new. connexions were formed, weak-— 


enied the recollection of his native country, and prepared 
his mind for the reception of ideas which the. situation 
of the ship rs the serenity “i the ‘moment ‘particularly 
favoured. His plan, strange as it must afipear for a’ young 
officer to adopt, who was fairly oftadesd tn an honour- 


able profession, was to set himself adrift upon’ a: raft,! and > 
make his way to the island then. in:sight.; As qnick-in 


execution as in design, the 


was soon constructed, vari-+ ; 


ous useful articles were got together, and ‘he was.on the — 
point of launching it, when a young officer, who afterwilrds 

perished in the Pandora, to wliom Chiistian commiinica- ” 
ted his intention, recommended him, rather than risk his * 


life on so hazardous an ex 


pedition, to endeavour.to take + 


possession of the ship, which he thought would not, be very. » 


difficult, as many of the ship’s company were not well dis- 
posed towards the commander, aud-would_all be very glad 
to return to Otaheite, apd, reside among their friends in 
that islaud. _ This. proposition accorded too well with the 
disposition of, Christian’s mind, and, hazardous as it was, 


- 


he determined to co-operate with his, friend in effecting it, , 
resolying, if he failed, to throw himself-iiito the sea. That , 


there might be no chance of being saved, he tied a deep-sea 
lead about bis neck, and concealed it within his clothes.” 


The success of the mutineers, in taking possession of , 


the ship, is already well known. After they had cast-off « 


the boat into which Lieutenant Bligh and those of-the » 


> Ouest 


moniniae 


ITI 


- make for some more remote island. 
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crew who adhered to him had been forced, they sailed for 
Otaheite. Christian, afraid of detection, resolved to 


: Eight ge and 
six natives détermined to follow his fates thy fhe 
vited several of the wometi on board, under thé pretext 
of taking leave, the cables were cut, and they were car- 
ried off to sea. ‘They steered for Pitcairn’s Island. The 
mountains of that island are difficult of access, with 

so narrow as to be easily defended, and caves 
affording hiding-places from pursuers. On landing, the 
ship was burnt, for fear of discovery. 

*¢ & suitable spotof ground for avillage was fixed upon, with 
the exception or wht ich the island was divided into equal 
portions, but to the exclusion of the poor blacks, who, being 
only friends of the seamen, were not considered as entitled 
to the same Fppk. oy Obliged to lend their assistance to 
thé others in order to a subsistence; they thus, 
from being their friends, in the course of time became their 
slaves. 6 discontent, however, was manifested, and they 
willingly assisted in the cultivation of the soil, In clear- 
ing the that was allotted to the village, a row of trees 
was left between it and the sea, for the purpose of conceal- 
ing the houses from the observation of any vessels that 

ht be passing, and nothing was allowed to be erected 
tHat might in any way attract attention. Every thing 
went on peaceably and p y for about two years, 
at the expiration of which, Williams, who had the misfor- 
tune to lose his wife about a month after his arrival, by a 
fall from a precipice while collecting birds’ eggs, became 
dissatisfied, and threatened to leave the island in one of the 
boats of the Bounty, unless he had another wife. The 
Europeans, not willing to part with him on account of his 
usefulness as armourer, constrained one of the blacks to 
bestow his wife upon the applicant. The blacks, out- 
rageous at this second act of flagrant injustice, made 
common cause with their companion, and matured a plan 
of revenge upon theiroppressors, The secret was imparted 
to the women, who ingeniously communicated it to the 
white men in a song, of which the words were, ‘ Why 
does black man sharpen axe?—to kill white man.’ The 
instant Christian became aware of the plot, he seized his 
gun, and went in search of the blacks, but with a view only 
of showing them that their plot was discovered ; and thus, 
by timely interference, to prevent the execution of it. He 
met one of them ( Ohoo) ata little distance from the village, 
taxed him with the conspiracy, and, in order to intimidate 
him, discharged. his gun, which he had humanely loaded 
only with powder. Ohoo, imagining that the bullet had 
missed its object, derided his unskilfulness, and fled into the 
woods, followed by his accomplice, Talaloo, who had been 
deprived of his wife. The remaining blacks, finding their 
plot discovered, purchased pardon, by promising to murder 
their accomplices, who had fled, which they afterwards 
performed by an act of the most odious treachery. Ohoo 
was betrayed and murdered by his owt nephew; and 
Talaloo, after an ineffectual attempt made upon him with 
poison, fell by the hands of his frietid and his wife—the 
very woman on whose account all the distarbatices began, 
and whose injuries Talaloo thought he was revenging in 
common with his own.” 

The tranquillity thus restored was preserved for about 
two years, at the end of wnicn the blacks were again irri- 
tated by the ill-treatment they received from Quintal and 
M‘Coy, two ot the sailors. The plot was this time better 
laid, and issued in the murder of Christian and four more 
of the Englishmen, the reduction of Adams—who was 
seyerély wounded—and one of his companions, to servi- 
tude, and the flight of Quintal and M‘Coy, the causers of 
the mischief. The reign of the men of colour was, how- 
ever; of short duration. ° 


“ The party in the village lived in tolerable tranquillity 
for about a week ; at the expiration of which, the men of 
colour to quarrel about the right of choosing the 
women whose husbands had been killed ; which ended in 
Menalee’s shooting Timoa, as he sat by the side of Young’s 
wife, accompanying her song with the flute. Timoa, not 
dying immediately, Menalee reloaded, and deliberately dis- 
patched him bya second discharge. He afterwards attack- 
ed Tetaheite; who was condoling with Young’s wife for 
the léss of her favourite black, and would hare murdered 
him also; but for the interference of the women. Afraid 
to remain longer in the village, he escaped to the mountains, 


VIISDIe 


= 
and joined Quintal and M*‘ who, though of his 
ces, received him fare ok suspicion. great 
acquisition to their force enabled them to bid defiance to 


the opposite: ‘§ and to show : 
they were Sovidak with tse they 

ridge of mountains within sight of the village, and fireda 
volley, which so alarmed the others, oe 
Way, that if they would kill the black man Menalee, and 
return to the village, they would all be friends again. The 
terms were so far complied with, that ‘was shot; 
but, apprehensive of the sincerity of the blacks, 
they refused to return while they were alive. 

« Adams says it was not a the widows of 
White men so deeply oe loss, that they 
mined to revenge their death, and concerted a plan 
der the only two remaining men of colour. 
count, communicated by the islanders, is, that it was only- 
part of a plot formed at the same time that Menalee wat 
murdered, which could not be put into execution before 
However this may be, it was equally fatal to the poor 
blacks. _ The arrangement was, that Susan should ‘ 
one of them, Tetaheite, while he was sleeping by the 
of his favourite; and that Young at co i 
stant, upon a signal yor | g given, shoot at th 
suspecting Tetaheite as usual, and fell by thé blow 
of an axe; the other was looking at Young loading hisgun, 
which he supposed was for the of 


tees, and their return solicited. There were now Meg 
1793) left upon the island Adams, Youn ver, 
Quintal, ten women, and some children,” 


have been expected—seceded ftom the society whentr 
they conceived any dissatisfaction, and kept the men in 9; 
bodily fear, by carrying arms along with thet. Indusity 
and general good behaviour continued, however, t0 it 
crease, unitil a new cause of trouble was introduced. Lave 
had been the first—whisky was the second. 

“ Tt unfortunately happeried that M‘Coy had been em 
ployed in a distitlery in Scotland ; ned ‘eng er 
addicted to liquor, he tried an experiment with 
root, and on the 20th April, 1798, succeeded in ; 
bottle of ardent spirits, This success induced 
nion, Mathew Quintal, to ‘alter his kettle intoas 
contrivance which unfortunately succeeded too 
eri corey renigs hod ~ Fremtye erg , 

cular, upon whom it at len, a 
um; in cue of which be threw hisroelt trom 4 elf si 
was killed. The melancholy fate of this man eteatel # 
forcible an impression on the remaining fev; that 
resolved neyer again to taste spirits; and Adams his / Jy, 
believe, to this day kept his vow. vet Be 

« About 1799, Quintal lost his wife bya fall from. % 
cliff, while iri search of birds’ eggs. He me \ 
and, thotigh there were se dis womelt on 
island, and he had already ex i ‘ad le 
similar demand, nothing could satisfy him but the with of Pie 
one of his companions. Of course neither of ther feltil- ‘ 

be 
. 
lee 
ha 


clined to accede, and he sought an opportuni of sane 
them both to death. He was fortunate) foiled 

first attempt, but swore hé would fe. Adams ail 
Young, having vo doubt he would follow up his 

came to the conclusion that their lives were 


that they were justified in putting him to death, which the? 
did with an axe.” 


The subsequent history of this colony is of # more 
pleasing character. 


“ Adams and Young were now the sole survivors out 
fifteen males who landed on the island. They 

and more particularly Young, of a serious turil : 
Since Christian’s decease, church Service had been regolatif 
read every Sunday. They now, however, resolved rad 
morning and evening family pra to add afternoot 
Vice to the duty of the Sabbath, and to train 
ren, and those of their late unfortunate . 
and virtue. In the execution of this resolve, Young’ ae 
tion enabled bim to be of the greatest assistance, At 
inatic complaint, under which he had fot tome then ’ 
éd, terminated his existence about a year after rere 
Quintal, and Adams was left the sole survivor of the aa” 
tunate and misguided mutineers of the Bounty. ~ 


2 wf a« eo 
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a more tious moment. Out of nineteen child- 
op saa wal Bei ther bien cedered iar 
; who, si 

Ww vat pad i ations, might have acquired habits 
it would have been impossible for Adams to eradicate. 

ded by advan both to the ob- 
of his care and to his own mind, w! weet pores my 
sanguine expectations. He nevertheless an ardu- 
to perform. Besides the children to be educated, 
women were to be converted; and, as the 
the parents had a powerful influence over the 
dren, he resolved to make them his first care. Here, 
his labours succeeded ; the Otaheitans were naturally 
of a tractable disposition, and gave him less trouble than he 
anticipated: the children also acquired such a thirst after 
seriptural knowledge, that Adams ina short time had little 
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The account given by Captain Beechey of the manners 
and appearance of this infant nation is extremely inte- 
resting, and may tempt us to pilfer again from his pages 
next week, if no press of new matter interfere to prevent 
us. In the meantime, we take our leave of the gallant 
author and his book, expressing our admiration of the 
manly, hearty, and sensible spirit which pervades it. 


A Selection from the Papers of the Earls of Marchmont, 

in the Possession of the Right Hon, Sir Longe Henry 

. Rose, Illustrative of Events from 1685 to 1750. In 

_ three vols. Syo. Pp. 292, 418,479. London, John 
Marray.. 1831. 


Tue period of English history of which these volumes 
_are illustrative, is.one of which we know little—to the 
purpose. There are, no doubt, histories, biographies, (so 
called by cotittesy,) constitutional essays, &c. &c. But 
thesé meritorious works have one great fault ; their 
are either traditionary gossip, or cut out of the 

jcolumns of the newspapers of the day. The 

of monarchical countries is apt to degenerate 
mere biographies of their successive rulers ; the his- 
of England has erred in another way—the loud 
oice of popular commotion has distracted the attention 
too much from the personal character of those who in 
silence, but irresistibly, gave its progressive impetus to 
the machine of the state. 

The collections of private papers which are now be- 
ginning to drop out one by one from family repositories, 
promise in time to furnish us with more authentic infor- 
mation. When these important publications have become 
sufficiently numerous, an author of comprehensive and 
acute mind may, by conjoining the information they 
afford, with that which is to be found in the public 
records, give to the world a history of England from the 
Restoration till the accession of George III., the most 
important, if not the most attractive era in our history. 
It is a pleasing part of our task, as periodical literary 

to give the public some preliminary notion 
of the character of each.of these accessions to our histo- 
fund. 

: volumes now before us contain a judicious selec- 
tion from the papers of the three Earls of Marchmont. 
These noblemen were all possessed of superior natural 
cultivated, and were all of them deeply 

igaged in thé political business of their respective pe- 

Sir Patrick Hume, afterwards the first Earl of 
fare it, was born in 1640, and died in 1724. He 
Was a strenuous and consistent advocate of Presbyterian 


! during the dark reigns of, 
the two last Stewarts. was an actor in the Mar- 


qitis of Argyle’s: premature attempt to rouse Scotland 
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bringing about the incorporating Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland. His son Alexander, second Earl of 
Marchmont, was born in 1675, and died in 1740. _ His 
boyhood was spent in exile, in Holland. He was bred 
to the law. As Lord Lieutenant of Berwickshire, he 
raised two battalions of cavalry, and commanded one of 
them in person. He served his country abroad in seve- 
ral embassies; and died an active member of the Opposi- 
tion to Sir Robert Walpole. Hugh, the last Earl of 
Marchmont, was born in 1708, and died, at an advanced 
age, in 1794. He was the friend and correspondent of 
Pope and Bolingbroke. He was an animated and ae: 
complished debater in Parliament, an intelligent and 
amiable country gentleman, Although acting by no 
means such a conspicuous or influential part in state 
affairs as his father or grandfather, he was closely con- 
nected with the leading statesmen of the day, and enjoyed 
their esteem and confidence. Nore of his papers of a 
later date than 1750 are given in this collection. 

The private papers of three such men are necessarily 
full of the most interesting matter. Not only do they 
bring to our knowledge many historical facts formerly 
unknown, or of doubtful authority—they bring the actors 
in the scenes of the Revolution, the Union, the Rebel-« 
lions of 1715 and 1745 before us, as they lived, thotight, 
and felt. We are admitted into the secret of all thei 
little intrigues ; we see the opinions and feelings which 
motive their actions springing up vague and indistinct in 
their minds, or gradually gaining form and consistency 
in their conversations with each other, We see parties 
forming, dissolving, and re-uniting—political principles 
and practices of state developed and matured. In short, 
we have the machine of state completely exposed to our 
view—not in its superficial form, not in the variable and 
inconstant motions of those who merely take their tone 
from others—but in its most necessary springs and, 
wheels, the conduct of those whom chance or talent have 
enabled to form the opinions of others, and lay hold upon 
the management of national affairs, ; 

In this point of view, the papers of Hugh Eatl of 
Marehmont are peculiarly interesting. They refer to 
the periods immediately preceding, and immediately fol- 
lowing, the Rebellion of 1745. They servé effectually 
to strip that Quixotic enterprise of the false colouring of 
heroism which some late writers have attempted to con- 
fer upon it. We see that the madmen concerned in it 
were doomed from the first to destruction, They had 
raised every man who was attached to their cause—by 
remaining in Scotland, they would have given the go-~ 
vernment time to muster forces to crush them—by push- 
ing on, they disconcerted its operations, but, at the same 
time, they abandoned their fastnesses, and delivered them- 
selves up to an overwhelmingly superior anid inimical 
population, Their own differences accelerated their de- 
struction; but union could only have made them. mis- 
chievous for a little longer space, to a country which 
knew nothing of them or their leader, and wished to 
know nothing: We do not call the person who plunges 
himself into such a predicament a hero, but a ris 

le 


Nor can above half-a-dozen of Charles Stewart's fol 

claim even the lenient judgment that they were ami 

or high-minded mers. The mass of the Highlanders 
merely obeyed their chiefs, and the majority of these 
chiefs were disappointed politicians or banktupts: Lord 
Marchmont’s papers show most satisfactorily that it was 
not to any high-wrought enthusiasm that the Highlands’ 
ers owed their transient appearance of success, bat solely 
to the weakness and inefficiency of thé thinistry for the 
time being. Conscious of their own weaknéss’ and uns 
popularity, they hesitated to put into the hands of the 
Lowland counties of Scotland arms wherewith they 
might defend themselves, or even to allow them to unite 3 
and the land was thus left with nothing to oppose ther 
irruption of the Highland host. For corto¥oration of! 
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for a war-cry to attract public favour and support. The 
genius of Swift and Bolingbroke devised one for them. 
They learned to plead the cause of the exiled family upon 
principles of abstract liberty. There was something bold 
in this attempt—more bold than honest. The tone which 
they assumed, however, attracted to their ranks many 
who were disgusted with the vulgar profligacy of Walpole. 
Out of these elements gradually arose a constitutional Tory 
party, which, shortly after the accession of George IIL, 
obtained the ascendency, and, with a few brief intervals, 
maintained it until very lately. To mark the progres 
of such an utter extinction of a political sect, seems to as 


‘this opinion, we need only refer the reader to’ Hugh 
: Marchmont’s diary, from September 1745:to May 

The following passage sets in a clear point of 
their irresolution and paltry jealousies, even when 
y was at their gates : 


the 
« #T told Lord broke, that we in Scotland were lost, 
in a dispute who should be Viceroy, but that I thought we 
ought to try thing to save ourselves, and therefore 
‘was going to the Duke of Montrose, to see if he would offer 
t6 do whatever service he could ; and that I desired him to 
tell any of the English ministers he saw, to consider whe- 
‘ther we could be o yoy I nthe teiag pf Bo: 
trose, and proposed to him to ask the min whether Fi 
they who tase the king’s affairs, thought we could be of a much more qu yd. es dilate hy the 
any use, because we were ready. On his agreeing to it, I irruption of a smal of semi-barbarians a 
proposed telling Lord Stair of it; and his Grace bade me | Civilized country. Towards effecting such a task, the 
speak: so we went together to him, and I told him what | papers of Lord Hugh afford valuable contributions. 
we had thought of. He said it — A gpany ee de Jp sor We doubt much whether the mere general reader will 
would have a very good effect. , we t might | find as much amusement in these papers as the historical 
be treated as officious or meddling ; he said, that it must be | student profit. ‘There is, however, much that must be 
well received ; I told him if it was so, we thought of send- atiractive even ih ‘the eras of aie intel ‘ 
an express for the Duke of Queensberry, and assembling | 7.) f Ball sh be P ake wer 
so as to act all in conjunction to defend our liberty ; iS last words 0 volingbroke, Lope, and his Atossa, are 
he said, he found but one man in England, and that was | t00 curious to remain unperused. Of the epistles of the 
last mentioned, we last week submitted some 
to our readers. Some of Bolingbroke’s letters are as 


and secure our free constitution ; and then every man would | gorgeous in language as his “ Idea of a Patriot King. 
Pope is as attentive to point and antithesis in his latest 
letters as in those which he wrote in the heyday of his 
literary vanity. Chesterfield appears to much greater 
advantage than we had anticipated. Of all the statesmen 
of the time, he alone seems to have seen what was the 
true method of pacifying the Highlands. The Duke of 
Cumberland was cheered ‘on by the rest. Marchmont 
says, “‘I found Lord Chesterfield was for schodls and 
villages to civilize the Highlands.” How far, in con- 
ceiving this idea, he had outstripped his age, is apparent 
from the length of time which has elapsed without its 
being more than partially realized. 


answer, and turned to to some other body ; on which 
the Duke pulled me by the sleeve, and going into a window, 
said, that we saw what was likely to happen to our offer, 
and that we had best postpone it. = 4 : 

“ When I came from court, Lord Gower came in, to 
whom I told that the Duke of Montrose and I had been to 
offer our services; he said he was glad we had done it, on 
which I told him what had passed. He said the ministers 
could not tell what to depend on concerning Scotland, one 
side constantly contradicting the other. I told him, I my- 
self out of Parliament, and all I could influence in Parlia- 
ment, should loudly complain, that Scotland was thrown 
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A Year in Spain. By a Young American. Tn two 
volumes. Svo, Pp. 413, 377. London. John Mur- 
ray. 1831. ; ea 


Turs is a clever, lively, and just sketch of a country 
much more talked about than understood. The author 
pe = sa Fas the oa by the route which 
1 Y eads to Barcelona. e passed through Tarragona and 
out of the King’s protection, He said he did not see that; | Valencia to Madrid ; spent the winter in the capital ; un- 
T answered, Scotland was undone in the dispute between | dertook some excursions in its environs, and made his exit, ” 
two men, who should be Viceroy of it, and the English travelling By th » of Corda id Sev do G } 
ministry considered only which of these two men should Hei gy Soe Way 0) eas GS. wa 5 
be absolute lords of the kingdom, and thus the king had lost | **° 38 endowed by nature with the first grpag ) 
his crown, which he seemed not to value; that all this for a traveller—good-humour, a disposition to se every 
might have been prevented last winter, if, instead of hold- | thing on the sunny side. He mixed with the people, 
ing up the Duke of Argyle to be king, and insisting on all | and gaining their affections by deference to their prejtie 
of us bowing to him, they had obliged his Grace to shake | dices, saw them as they see each other. His remarks ane 
hands with the rest of the nobility, and be content with his characterised by candour—judging the Spaniards by their 
share ; - * that the Duke was brought to do no- were anil iti t by that misérabl of 
thing unless he could do every thing, and Lord Tweeddale bedi hag atin ey dal a mbee sock 
thought he had credit enough in the closet to suffer nobody Cistader. iuite wie thelr county is’ Se 
to have power but himself; and, therefore, from resent- | 294 liberal sentiments worthy of himself, the denizen of 
ment to the Duke of Argyle, and to all of us who had not | ® more free, moral, and happy community. 
cringed to him, he had neglected the common good and ne-| — He is equally at home in describing the sturdy peasant, 
cessary precautions to defend the kingdom.” and the sparkling donna. His sketches of the Madrid 


The nation must have been sound at heart that could , 
withstand aggression while its rulers were indulging in|‘ There is, perhaps, nothing with which 1 
such child’s play. more struck and more offended in, Madrid 

But a much more important page of our nation’s his- ee eee, tems an Dae oF apts 
tory is) traced in Lord Hugh's correspondence ; a vital nthe nied “telcan ane but = ane’ 6 
change in its political sentiments, the creation of a new compulsion, and such is the charm of liberty, th ‘many 


political creed, the effects of which have shown them- prefer to roam about, and depend upon the ca eae 
a 


selves in the eventful reign of George III. The two | of the wayfarer. Unfortunately, the facility of gain’ 
great me opposed to each other during the reigns of pare in Spain by begging is Ie: t, that, 
Queen Anne and the two first Georges were the old | St™ding the national pride, many able prefer 
Tories, or Jacobites, and the Whigs. The gradual ex- al it bip-cnopgmory ing eyber 
This facility comes in part from the practices of certain 
tinction of. the party attached to the old dynasty left conscientious Christians, who give each day a portion of 
W; those who had been accustomed to lead it sadly puzzled | their abundance to the poor; some from a mistaken sense 


01 
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of piety, others through remorse for evil actions. ‘The most 
iment cause, however, of this evil is found in the dis- 
tribution of food at the gates of churches and convents, No 
ht, indeed, can be more degrading than one which I have 
witnessed at the gate of San Isidro, the church and 
college of the now re-established Jesuits. There, at the 
hour of noon, a familiar brings out a copper caldron tilled 
With soup, which he serves round in equal portions to each 
of the hungry crew brought together by the occasion, 
Should a scramble take place for precedence, the familiar 
Seon restores order by dashing the hot soup amongst them 
with his long iron ladle. 

*< From all these reasons, Madrid abounds in beggars. 
There is not a frequented street or corner in the city but is 
the habitual stand of some particular occupant, and even the 
charms of the Pases are too often qualified by their unwel- 
come intrusion. They enter boldly into every house where 
there is no porter to stop them at the vestibule, and pene- 
trate to the doors of the different habitations, where they 
make their presence known by a modest ring of the bell. 
Though often greeted at first with a scolding, they seldom 
go away empty-handed, especially if they happen to appeal 
to a woman ; for the female heart is easily opened by a story 

of misfortune. I had occasion to see this in the house where 
I resided ; for the daughter of my host, when she found her 
door thus besieged, would be exceedingly angry for a mo- 
ment; but if a poor wretch stood his ground and grew 
eloquent, she would at length soften, the frown would vanish 
from her brow, and ejaculating ‘ Pobrecito ’ she would 
hurry away to bring some cold meat, or a roll of bread. 
The successful beggar would then kiss the gift devoutly, 
and say with feeling, as he turned away, ‘ Dios se lo pagara !’ 
* God will reward you!’ 

*© The churches, however, are the most frequented stands 
for the They collect in the morning about the 
doors and near the holy water, which they take from the 
basin and offer on the ends of their fingers, or with a brush 

“made for the purpose, to such as come up to mass or to con- 
. These poor wretches have doubtless found from 
experience, that the most pious, are likewise the most cha- 
ritable. 
“ However one may be prejudiced against this system of 
mendicity, it is impossible for him, if he have any com- 
passion, to move untouched through the streets of Madrid 
—wmisery assumes so many and such painful aspects, and 
one is so often solicited by the old, the infirm, the macerated, 
‘Thad almost said, by the dying. In my winter morn- 
walks down the street of Alcala, to make a turn through 
the solitary alleys of the Prado, I used to see a poor, ema- 
ciated wretch, who seemed to haunt the sunny side of the 
street, and seat himself upon the pavement, rather to be 
warmed, after a long and chilly night, spent, perhaps, upon 
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who at that early hour. 
1X y, he was yet a very young man, scarce turned of 
enty ; and whilst his hair and fair complexion be- 
ike the native of Biscay or Asturias, the military trow- 
which he wore, unless the gift of some charitable 
yper, showed that he had once been a soldier. When 
one , he would stretch out his hand, and move 
lips, as if asking charity ; but whether his voice were 
or that he was not used to beg, he never uttered more 
an inarticulate rattle. I had several times intended 
2 a story, which must doubtless have been a sad one; 
ere I had done so, the poor fellow ceased to return to 
his usual stand. ‘The last time I saw him, he was crawl- 
ing slowly down across street, bent nearly double, and sup- 
his unsteady steps as he went, with a staff in either 


’ “ At the coming out of the theatre of Principe, a little 
' girl, bareheaded, and with naked feet, though in the midst 
of winter, was in the habit of patroling the street through 

: the crowd mene She usually finished her night’s 
task by returning home through our street, begging as she 
went. Frequently, when I had just got into bed, and was 
t shivering with cold, would I hear her shrill and pier- 

‘voice borne upon the keén wind, and only alternated 
Fan occasional footfall, or by the cry of the sereno, as he 
J ts: ©A esta pobrecita para comprar zapatos ; 
padre ne madre !"—* For the poor little crea- 
Shoes; she has neither father nor mother !’ 
e the contributions she thus raised upon the 
but the winter wore away, and still she went 
ed, and still she begged for money to buy 


i 
, 
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the stones of some court-yard, than to beg from the few | 
: Though sinking rapidly | 


“ The road from the Gate of the Sun to the library was 
the habitual stand of a young man, a deaf mute, who sat 
cross-legged; in a grey capote, with his hat before him, and 
a bellin his hand, ‘The sense of his misfortune, of his 
complete separation from the rest of the human family, 
seemed to have tinged his character with a degree of brutal 
ferocity, at least such was the expression of his countenance. 
He took no notice of those who gave to him, but sat all 
day in one of the coldest streets of ts city, ringing his bell, 
and uttering sounds which, as he knew not how to modu- 
late them so as to strike a tone of supplication, came harshly 
upon the ear, like nothing so much as the moans sent 
forth by the wounded victims of the arena. ; 

“« A sturdy wretch, in the garb of Valencia, constantly 
infested the Calle Montera, placing himself along the nar- 
row side-walk of flag stones reserved for foot passengers. 
Here he would stretch himself on his side, flat upon the 
cold pavement, with nothing between his head and the 
stones but a matted mass of uncombed hair, and the tatters 
of a handkerchief. His body was rolled in a blanket, and 
a young child ofa year or two, either his own, or hired for 
the occasion, raised its filthy head beside him. But the 
most disgusting part of the picture was a diseased and 
nearly naked leg, thrust out so as to cut off the:passage’ of 
the walkers, and drive them into the middle of the street. 
The man was well madeand able-bodied, and his sores were 
doubtless carefully kept from healing, for they constituted 
the stock-in-trade—the fortune of the mendicant. . This 
miscreant was my greatest eye-sore in Madrid: stretched 
out as I have described, the child was always crying, either 
from the intense cold, or because its legs were pinched be- 
neath the blanket ; whilst the wretch himself shouted inan 
imperative tone, and without the intervention of any saint, 
—‘ Me da usted una limoona!’ which, taking the manner 
into consideration, amounted to ‘ Give me alms and be 
d—d to you!’ : 

“But the most singular instance of mendicity I have 
ever seen, was furnished by a couple whom I one day met 
in the Red San Luis. The principal personage wasa large 
blind (man, whose eyelids were turned up and fiery, and 
who carried upon his shoulders a most singular being, with 
an immense head, anda pair of thin elastic legs, which 
were curled and twisted round the neck of his companion. 
The fellow overhead carried a bundle of ballads, whith 
both were singing at the a of their lungs. Behind them 
came a patient ass, tied to the girdle of the blind man, and 
loaded with the effects, as though they were passing 
on their way to some other place, or were coming to 
some stay in the capital. ‘They seemed to manage very 
well, by thus joining their fortunes; for, whilst the blind 
man effected their locomotion, the cripple shaped their 
course, jesting with the other beggars and blind men whom 
they met, wad holding out his hat to receive the offering of 
the charitable. Their bodies were, indeed, so twisted and 
entangled, as to give at first the idea of a single being form- 
ing a combination almost as monstrous as the fabled one of 
the Centaur.” 


The following incident gives a lively but horrible pic- 
ture of the present state of Spain : 


‘“‘ Having shaken off a portion of the dust which had 
gathered round me during the journey, I walked forth to 
refresh myself ina ramble along the banks of ‘the T; 

In crossing Taza to join the river, I was accosted b' ald, 
whom I presently recognised to be one of those who hi 
offered to conduct me to the posada, He asked me if I had 
lost any thing when I got down from the carro, and at the 
same time took from his cap a cut glass inkstand with a 
brass cover, which fitted tightly with a screw. I was 
pleased with this little act of honesty in a needy boy: and 
on turning to take more notice of him, was struc his 
frank sunournt face, and keen black eye. Having asked 
him to show me toa pleasant walk, he took me at once across 
the bridge, and as we traced a footpath which eae 
the margin of the river, I drew from him a story whic 
was more than melancholy. TOE OT 

‘* Jose—for such was the name’ of the lad—had* never 
known his father ; as he had been born to sorrow, he might 
also have been begotten in guilt. All that he knew of himself 
was, that three years before, at the period when ‘the entry 
of the French troops into Spain had restored the priest 
party to preponderance and power—at that period of uni- 
versal license, when from a pulpit in Madrid it Rab oa 
licly proclaimed to be no sin to kill the child of a 


tional, though in its mother’s womb—two royalists had 
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entered their dwelling in dead of night, and dispatched his 
mother with their knives. Jose could not tell whether this 
murder had been instigated by religious or political fanati- 
cism, or by re ‘ul jealousy —it was enough for him that 
they had killed his mother. Since that fatal_night he had 
wrestled for his bread as best he could. His character 
seemed to have formed itself prematurely, and though only 
twelve years old, he had gay of the ng 
and ty of manhood, Yet is ragged othing and un- 
combed hair showed that he still ied a mother's care. 

ae | ed pra struck with the solitary and unfriended 
condition of this boy, and determined to employ him 
the next day in showing me the wonders of Aranjuez. In 
returning towards the posada our road lay through the 


m It was thronged with labourers, ret 
from their work in the and gardens, and whe pa 
in to talk over t! 


ip of the day. All the men 
wore the undress of ro alist volunteers. rt had nowhere 


seen so many of these birds of evil omen. In one group, 
near which we passed, I noticed a stout powerful man, 
with thick hair and long black mustaches. His jacket was 
hanging carelessly from the left shoulder, and a red cockade, 
of most royal dimensions, stuck under the ribbon of his hat, 
He followed us with his e ane lente by Res een Se 
had turned a corner, the Lop craw towards me and said, 
©It was he who killed my mother !’—‘ Es le, quien mat 
& mi madre 

We have been pleased and edified by his description of 
the impression made upon his mind at the moment of his 
entry into Gibraltar ; 

« Nothing could be morestriking than the contrast which 
every thing presented, as I the narrow interval 
which separates Spain from Gibraltar. It so happens that 
the very poorest of the Spanish troops are stationed here, 
and that every thing connected with the public service de- 
notes more than usual ruin and dilapidation. The soldiers 
on duty were ragged, their schaikes often stretched out of 
shape, and kept from falling over their eyes by a handker- 
chief thrust between them and the forehead, until they 
j in front like the self-sustained penthouse of a Low 

utch dwelling. Some wore shoes and gaiters, others 
hempen sandals. In this neglected garb, however, you could 
see a well-made and sinewy, though starved form, a weather- 

face, and black and bristly mustaches, which, with 
the keen eye of the poor soldier, denoted a fand of military 
spirit. Besides these troops, the traveller is beset by groups 
of rs, vagrant gipsies, squalid, unwashed men, and 
half-naked women, paralytic and rickety wretches from 
the quicksilver mines, converted by their toils into monsters 
of deformity. 

“ How different every thing within the English lines ! 
1 first came to a drawbridge of neat construction; then a 
guard-house, with asnug lodge for the person who is charged 
with the service of watching those who enter and depart, 
and who sits comfortably under cover. Beside this man, 
to secure his obedience, stood a British soldier, as stiff as a 
statue; his coat, cap, and shoes, all brushed to perfection ; 
his‘trowsers, ruffles, plume, and belts, as white as washing 
and pipeclay could make them; and his musket, where not 
eoloured, reflecting the sunbeams like a mirror. Though 
his form was less muscular, and his eye less martial, 
than those of the poor Spaniard without, he was, neverthe- 
less, Jarger and better fed, and was ready, by the force of 
discipline, to do any thing, and go anywhere. 

“ On a near approach to the fortress, I paused for a mo- 
ment. to look upon its = front with a mingled feeling 
of aweand admiration, Here the whole art of defence has 
been exhausted, The entire face and foot of the mountain 
is covered with defences, and bristling with cannon. The 

avel ground below, the slopes and ridges, and every inequa- 
ty of surface, have been converted into batteries. Even 
the precipice itself, where nature, having precluded all ap- 
proach, refuses a foothold for a single warrior, ix perforated 
with yawning port-holes, suspended near a thousand feet | 
above, and ready, in a moment, to be converted intomouths 


of fire. All these cannon, pointed at the place upon which 
I stood, their tompions out, to denote preparation and a 
readiness to be lit up ina moment into one vast blaze, as 
terrible as the thunder of the heavens. 

“ After passing through several parallels, where all de- 
noted the most perfect state of order and preparation, I 
came to the neat market recently erected without the gate, 
and the general landing-place of men-of-war’s-men and 
merchant sailors of every nation in Europe. Here one 
may see filthy Jews, big-breeched Moors, wily Greeks, | 


| soon quitted these in order to attempt a passage ia. 
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tering Dutchmen, and fli 

oplattoring man, and Sloper Rees 
an English sare, rich thie neat ry : 
jackets. As town, all 


cy nding 


wile erwe | limits. SS are 
em! n carts waggons 
tion. The no longer moved 


loitered about corners; every one 
—every one was ina hurry. Salutations were 
ceremonies di How do?’ was the word, 


were forced against, and bounded 
the crowd. The officers of the 
bustle, seemed the only men of leisure. 
back, dressed in their neat red Moorish 


covering their faces often equally red 
fon oe in the middle of the street, "to the ction of 
valk, drivin inte 


that can be seen in the whole world, reduced into a narrew 
com: There was much in all this to e, and 
there was much that was unpleasing, I 
in the of many of the ! 
| a ~ wield roles enone 
stranger—swollen and up ly 
faces, mottled with blotches and carbuncles. E 
along the main street stood open 
servoirs of all this intemperance. 
glistened upon the shelves, with each its silyer lak 
the alternate em were surmounted by lemons 
poison e to beginners. It was long since I had sea 
any thing like this; and it pained me to remember, that had 
I been transported as suddenly into own I 
might have met with objects equally hatch aad 
Thecontrast brought into strong relief the temperate 
habits, the sinewy conformation, and maul: 
Spanish peasantry. Nor could I hhelp reflecting, 
case called upon us for commiseration, there was 
room for admiration and for envy.” 4 
We know from personal acquaintance, that the 
atlantic Republic has, at this moment, many as wortly 
sons as this “ Young American,” travelling in 
and we augur well of the future destinies of a 
whose youth gre thus fitting themselves, by extendel 
observation of men and manners, to take an active ant 
influential part in the business of the state. 


the 
“sain 


a 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Sea 
and Regions, (Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Wol. I) 
aa Edition. Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyt 
831. 


WE noticed the first edition of ‘this valudtle publia- 
tion at a length which would have excuse us from 
directing the attention of our-readers to the new edition, 
but for the interesting details of the misfortunes of the 
fleets sent out last season to Davis’ Straits, collected by 
the spirited conductors :of this work at no small expen 
and exertion. We lay before our readers ‘the dhistery & 
the ill-fated squadron which suffered most : : 

“ One of the largest of these squadrons, and that 
eventful story we can relate in the greatest ; 
of six tine vessels, the St Andrew of A) 
Baffin and Rattler of Leith, the Eliza Swan of 
the Achilles of Dundee, and the French ship Villede 
They began by making’themselves fast to some 


directions. On the 19th, a fresh : r 
8S. W.,,-and- drove in upon thet ase of ay 
they were soon beset, in lat. 75 deg. 10 min. 
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at, 
eae 


. W., about forty miles to the southward of 
themselves under the shelter of 

floe, having water barely sufficient to 

ere they formed a majestic line behind each 
ore arn so close as to afford a continued 
whole line of their decks ; being at the same 
st the ice, that in some places a boat- 


ng of the 24th, 


the sky darkened, the gale increa- 


in au alarming manner. 
to saw the ice intoa sort of dock, where they hoped 
he relieved from this severe pressure; but soon a huge, 
: driven upon them with a yiolence completely irre- 
The Eliza Swan (whose surgeon, Mr Macecall, 

also furnished us with some particulars) received the 
haut y Leaps was sayed only by the floe raising her up. 

It caused indeed to strike with such force on the bow of 
St Andrew, that her mizzen-mast was nearly carried 
- it then from under her, after da ing 
her stem and keel. It next struck the St Andrew, 
Iidship, breaking about twenty of her timbers, and staving 
pee al casks ; but it then fortunately moved along her 
and went off by the stern. Now, however, pursuing 


, it reached successively the Baffin, the Achilles, 
ie Dieppe, 


9 
: 
: 


and the Rattler, and dashed against 

with such tremendous fury, that these four noble 
completely equipped and fortified, and which had 
for years the tempests of the Polar deep, were, in a 
of an hour, converted into shattered fragments. ‘The 
wasawful ;—the Grinding noise of the ice tearing open 
sides—the masts breaking off and falling in every di- 
n- id the cries of two hundred sailors leaping upon 
frozen surface, with only such portions of their ward- 
as they could snatch in a single instant. The Rattler 
maid to have become the most complete wreck almost ever 
: she was literally turned inside out, and her stem 
on carried to the distance of a gunshot from each 
‘ther. The Achilles had her sides nearly pressed together, 
thrust out, her decks and beams broken into in- 

le pieces. The Ville de Dieppe, a very beautiful 
Vessel, though partly filled with water, stood upright for a 
fortnight, and the greater part of her provisions and stores 
‘Were saved ; as were also some of those of the Baffin, two 
whose Were squeezed to pieces. All the other boats 


c pi 3 out upon the ice, and were claimed by the 
as their only home. Not far from the same spot, the 
of Hull was crushed to atoms by an iceberg, on 
of July; and, on the 18th of the same month, the 
also of that » became a total wreck. 

Resolution (P. ilip) of Peterhead, Laurel of Hull, 
Princess of Wales of Aberdeen, had advanced 

ably farther to the north-west, being in lat. 75 deg. 
. N., long. 62 deg. 30 min. W. They were lying 
side, and, haying cut out adock in the ice, consider- 
ed the ves perfectly secure. But the gale of the 25th 
‘drove the floes upon them with such fury, that the sides of 
n and Letitia were pierced ; they were filled 
“ith water to the deck, and pressed so forcibly against the 
urel, which lay between.them, as almost to raise that 
_ Yessel out.of the water. ‘This last, however, remained for 


vd ] t in safety, andthe seamen busied themselves 
Placing on board of her the provisions and stores of her two 
ee companions. 

e 


But, on the 2d of July, she, along 
Hope of Peterhead, was exposed to a gale, if pos- 
sible, still more terrible than the former, when they both 
shared the disastrous fate of the Resolution and Letitia. 
Hope, which was standing in the water clear and 
_ Secure, was overwhelmed with such rapidity, that, in ten 
“i pg only the point of her maintop-gallant-mast was 


~ seen above the ice. 
rt on the 26th June, assailed also the 
\ Spencer and which had penetrated farther north than 
any wessels, haying reached even the latitude of 
g escaped with only a number of her tim- 
hattered ; but the Spencer, after a long and vigorous 
ce, had her hold burst open and filled with ice:and 
: soon became a complete wreck. Suffi- 
ling, however, had been given to enable the sailors 
nm the ice their most valuable effects. In this 
Villiam and Ann of Whitby, and the Dordon 
attacked at the same moment. _— latter, 
raised the pressure of the ice into a 
‘but ‘the Wi iam and Ann, being placed 
oes, Was crushed to pieces so rapidly, 


be saved out of her; and a boat, into 


be inserted in the interyal. In’ 


floes began to overlap each other, and press upon | 
i The sailors then at- 


| 
| 


‘which the captain had thrown a few articles from the cabin- 


windows, was itself soon afterwards sunk. In the same 
latitude, a few miles to the westward, the tempest proved 
also fatal to the Old Middleton of Aberdeen. 

“ A similar disaster befell part of a large group, amount- 
ing to twenty-two sail, which had not entered the 
barrier, but remained considerably to the southward in 
about lat. 74 deg. 20 min, N. They seem scarcely to haye 
felt the storm of the 25th June, and remained in tolerable 
safety, though beset, till the night of the 30th. A heavy 
gale then sprung up, and increased continually till the 
morning of 2d July, when it swelled to a dreadful tempest. 
The howling of the wind, the showers of hail and snow, 
the dark and fearful aspect of the sky, gave warning of 
approaching danger. At seven in the morning, a signal of 
distress was hoisted by the William of Hull, and in a short 
time thereafter she appeared almost buried under masses of 
ice. About ten, the North Briton was reduced to a com- 

lete wreck ; and at eleven the Gilder shared the same fate. 

uring six hours, the storm slightly abated, but then 
returned with augmented fury, and pressed the ice with 
additional force upon the Alexander of Aberdeen, and the 
Three Brothers of Dundee,—twe large and fine 
so strongly built and equipped, that an observer might have 
sup, them capable of withstanding any shock whatever. 
They made, accordingly, a very stout resistance; the con- 
flict was dreadful, and was beheld with awful interest by 
the sailors as they stood round ; at length their timbers gave 
way at every point,—the sides bursting open, the masts 
crashing and falling with a frightful noise; the hull of the 
Three Brothers was twisted so that the two ends of the 
ship could scarcely be distinguished ; finally, only some 
broken masts and booms appeared above the ice. The 
crews, spectators of this awful scene, gave threecheers in 
honour of the gallant resistance made by their yessels to the 
overpowering element by which they had been vanquished. 
Our correspondent here observes—somewhat as Captain 
Parry had already done at a critical period—that a ship, the 
strongest which human art can construct, becomes like an 
cgustiell when opposed to the full force of this terrific 
natural agent. * 

“It isa remarkable and gratifying circumstance, that, 
in the whole of these sudden and dreadful disasters, there 
should not have occurred the loss of a single life. ‘The very 
element, indeed, which destroyed the vessels, was in so far 
propitious, as it afforded to the crews a secure, though un- 
comfortable retreat. By leaping out upon the ice, in the 
moment of wreck, they all effected their escape. Yet we 
have heard of several instances in which the danger was 
close and imminent. Sometimes the seamen, before they 
could snatch their clothes and bedding, found themselves up 
to the middle in water. The surgeon of the North Briton 
beheld the ice rushing in and meeting from opposite quar- 
ters in the cabin, before he was able to make his retreat. 

“ Theshipwrecked mariners, nearly a thousand in namber, 
were now obliged to establish temporary abodes on the 
surface of that rough and frozen sea where their ships had 
been wrecked. ‘They erected tents of sails detached from 
the broken masts; they kindled fires, and procured provi- 
sions, either out of their own shattered vessels, or from 
those of their companions which had fortunately escaped: 
But still their situation, though not desperate, was dreary 
in the extreme; like outcasts in the most desolate extre- 
mity of the earth, without any assured means either of 
subsistence or return. Yet such is the elastic spirit of 
British tars, that, as soon as the first shock was over, they 
began, with one consent, to enjoy themselves, exulting in 
the idea of being their own masters, Finding access, 
unfortunately, to considerable stores of wine pia | spirits, 
they began a course of too liberal indulgence. The rugged 
surface of the Arctic deep was transformed into a gay 
scene of festivity. The clusters of tents with which it was 
covered, the various scenes of ludicrous frolic, the joyous 
shouting of the British sailors, and the dances and songs of 
the French, suggested the idea of a large fair; some even 
gave it the name of Baffin Fair. The Frenchmen are said 
to have declared that they had never béen so happy in their 
whole lives. Excursions of considerable extent were made 
over the ice from one party to another; a communication 
was even opened between the northern and southern de- 


* The shipwreck of these vessels is well represented in a litho- 
graphic print, from.a drawing by Mr Laing, surgeon to the 
Zephyr of Hull. To this gentleman, as well as to Mr Alexander, 
surgeon of the Three Brothers of Dundee, we haye to ackuow- 
ledge ourselves indebted for some useful information, —_ 
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tachments of the fleet, and so regularly carried on as to be 
called by the latter the ‘ north mail.’ 

** A few days after the different brn feel the sea- 
men, in almost every instance, p! to a very extra- 
ordinary operation, that of setting fire to the vessels, and 
burning them down to the water’s —_ The object was, 
that, when the upper surface of the ship was thus removed, 
the casks and chests containing the clothes and provisions 
might float up, and become available for the service of the 
men. A sailor, who witnessed this operation with the four 
first wrecks, described it as having completely answered its 
purpose. Others deprecated the practice as causing a very 
wanton destruction of property, which might have been 
preserved for the use, at least, of other crews. The ships 
were for some time borne up on the surface by the ice on 
which they rested. When it was melted, they sunk and 
disap , and the waves were then strewed with float- 
ing fragments of every shape and size; blocks, chests, 
casks, ropes, shattered pieces of masts and yards, and tim- 
ber of all forms and dimensions. 
> “ We have already noticed the pleasing circumstance 
that, in the first awful catastrophe of the vessels, there was 
not a single life lost. But we must add that a few died 
afterwards in consequence of fatigue and exposure to cold. 
Several also perished in excursions over the ice, particularly 
in one undertaken by the captains of the Laurel, Letitia, 
and Progress. Not finding sufficient room in the Bon 
Accord, where the shipwrecked crews had been received, 
they departed in search of some other vessel which might 
have more accommodation. The three captains carried 
merely their clothes, and after travelling a direct distance 
of twenty miles, much increased by the circuitous track 
they were obliged to follow, they reached the ships Deeand 
Mary Frances, into which they were kindly received. But 
the seamen imprudently encumbered themselves with a 
boat, which they had frequently to drag over the ice: they 
thus spent a much longer period, and ex themselves to 
such severe cold that five of them died ; while others, re- 
daced to a most distressing state, were recovered only b 
the extreme care with which they were treated. i 
Regret we must subjoin that many of the deaths appear to 
have arisen from the too free use of intoxicating liquors. 
A certain portion, indeed, was rendered necessary by fatigue 
and cold; but that portion was greatly exceeded; and, in 
passing over the icy surface, which was at once very rug- 

“wed, and filled with various holes and crevices, several 
plunged in toriseno more, One man expired of mere intoxi- 
cation. “Yet it is satisfactory to add, amid these irregula- 
rities, as well as the thoughtless gaiety which everywhere 
prevailed, that, whenever the exertions of the sailors were 
required for the general service, the utmost activity was 
manifested, and complete subordination observed. 

“ After these disasters, the ships remained still closely 
beset, ‘and their situation became the subject of a daily in- 

‘ ereasing anxiety. They had gone out wholly unprovided 

‘ for wintering in the Arctic zone; while the extensive loss 
of provisions and fuel, with the numerous crews crowded 
on board the ships, rendered the prospect still more gloomy 
and doubtful. On the 2Ist July, in consequence of some 
favourable appearances, the St Andrew, Eliza Swan, and 
other ships on the northern station, determined to attempt 
penetrating to the westward. The men, though quitting 
the scene of gaiety which they had formed for themselves, 
obeyed the summons with much alacrity. Ina few mi- 
nutes the tents were struck, the crews of the wrecked shi 
were distributed among the surviving ones, and all bails 
began towing forward the vessels. They separated in 
various directions ; but some, being driven considerably to 
the northward, were so long detained, that they were re- 
peatedly inclined to despair of ever effecting their extrica- 
tion. ‘The men caught and dragged a few whales through 
holes in the ice; but the harpooner of the St Andrew re- 
lates that these animals were so extremely vigilant, that he 
could effect nothing unless he approached them without 
his shoes, and thus prevented an alarm. The middle of 
September arrived, and the ice was forming so rapidly, that 
in two days a place where a boat could have sailed might 
be safely walked over. ‘The St Andrew and several other 
vessels had been driven about thirty miles N.W. of Cape 
Dudley Digges, into lat. 76 deg. 2 min. N., long. 68 deg. 
46 min. W. At last, after much laborious sawing and tow- 
ing, they succeeded, on the 10th of September, in making 
their way into open water. Most of those which had 
taken a more southern direction reached the western coast 
towards the close of August, and in lat. 71 deg. N. 
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f Greenock. This vessel was beset with the most 
northerly grog ae vaio mile fea ee ee 
the officers u: ty make ee _ Inthe dread- 
ful tempest of the 25th, while were perishing around 


her, she, in consequence of being borne up on 
floe, entirely escaped ; che sitesi VSN 

of the crews of the Princess of Wales and the 
was not ultimately advantageous, 


began | 
finally saw one after 
while she remained alone in the midst of the 
The captain became sick and died ; 
the middle of September approach, struck with 
d dismay at the prospect of spending the winter 
this desolate region, with a double crew to subsist, 
stock of provisions and fuel rapidly diminishing. 
thus induced to depart on the morni 16th 
ber, with a boat and twelve men, in of 
to reach some of the Danish settlements. ‘wo other 
were pi ing to follow the example, when, 
noon of the very same day, the on board the 
observed a certain movement in the ice, which they imum 
diately sought to improve, pve very laborious sawing, 

in tolerabl 
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= the morning of the Meet. 
eing deprived, however, of t officers, 
even their charts and log-glasses, which had been carried 
by the mate, they were obliged to steer with the 
caution, and only during the ny. Embone olae 
by several days of successful na’ ——_ on the 
24th they neglected this precaution, and 
watch on deck saw a line of breakers ; 
to be caused merely by a stream of ice, he 
of direction. Ina few minutes the ship : 
shore. The John was a vessel of very great 
of teak timber, and about a hundred years 
tinued beating, without intermission, for two 
a leak was sprung; but then she went 
morning was completely a wreck. 
ture fortunately discovered two sails in 
proved to be the Swan and Duncombe 
they were received and conveyed home. The 
twelve men with him, have not yet been heard 
“ The feelings excited at home by the intelligence 
unparalleled misfortunes may be more easily conceived # 
described. The appearance, each successive year, at the 
great ports, of the first vessel returning from the Saher 
is, in all cases, a moment of dew interest and 


this season, in consequence of the long delay, these 
’ ig piteb. The tings r 
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had been wound up to an intense 
brought to Peterhead, on the 8th October, by the James, 
Captain Hogg, and to Hull, on the 10th, by the Abram, 
Captain Jackson. Our correspondents describe, in the 
strongest terms, the universal gloom which overcast = 
towns; the eager throng which besieged the houses of | 
captains, and every place where information could be hoped 
for ; as also the alarm of the females making hasty enquiries 
after their brothers and husbands, to which only doubtfal 
answers could be returned. It was a scene of public and 

eneral calamity. The news being conveyed to 
by the next day’s mail, spread equal consternation in that 
city. A subscription has since been opened at Hull 
half of the seamen, many of whom are od to 
distress, in consequence of their pay having been 
from the period at which the of their vessels 
place.” 


The Tour of the Holy Land, in a Series of Conversa 
tions ; with an Appendix, containing Srom 
MS. Journal of Travels in Syria. By the Rey. Re- 
bert Morehead, D.D. 12mo. Pp. 283. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
1831. 


Tue readers of the Edinburgh re’ Journal need 
not to be told what are the literary qualifications of Dr 
Morehead. To an intellect acute and com i 
above the common run, he unitesa considerable po 
picturesque imagination, delicate and highly, gulti 
taste, the most gentle and amiable 

vent but enlightened piety. His last publication iso ~ 
new tour of the Holy Land. It is an expansion of cer 
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“ There was something peculiar in the fate of the John! tain topics of discussion incidentally glanced at in the 
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of maps before them. One of the friends, a soldier, has, 


cos ts 


oI 


upon the chart, describing the scenery as he goes along. 


= Every town and valley that are named suggest some inter- 


™ esting discussion. We select a few passages at random, 


in order to give our readers some notion of the peculiar 


~ tone of sentiment which pervades the book. 

“ The contrast with which the following remarks are 
qs P¥efaced, is sufficiently startling ; the observations upon 
.{ the foolish manner in which devotees have attempted to 
a embody a sentiment in local tradition, are just and beau- 


‘® tifal. 
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Jesus while yet a helpless infant, and where she baked the 
ig ¢akes for her husband's su 
"* labours of the day.* As I told you, however, I was not 
re ™ ied at the time with these traditions, and 
4 I really think I examined with more attention the room in 
© wh Bonaparte had dined not long before, in his short 
& stay at Nazareth. : 

“1 am not sur that you did, replied Philo. This 
Was astrong tie of reality ;— 

fictions, 


ae 


t 
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) my imagina- 
tion, would be quite sufficient to call up the most soothing 
Meditations, without any attempt at particularities. ‘The 
quiet village reclining on its rugged slope, with its beautiful 
pein Soars hetere it, encircled by its setting of hills! 
of them I think you say. There ought. to haye 
but twelve, types of the future apostles!, But consider, 
‘amsphilus, the thirty years of infancy, boyhood, manhood, 
greatest teacher of moral and religious wisdom whom 
the world ever saw, and whose influence over the conduct 
and the of the human race is ever extending the more 
they are felt and known,—the thirty private years of his 
_ existence before he opened the stores of his beneficent doc- 
trine,—all passed within the circuit of these individual hills, 
probably not a point or peak of them altered; reflecting the 
Same morning and evening lights from their tops and sur- 
face on which the eyes of the Son of God day after day 
—if it is not yet a title which must meet a deeper 
: thy from us when he calls himself the Son of Man ! 
we require to have a stone in the village vulgarly pointed 
to us, as the table on which he sometimes dined; or to 
icular rock designated, as the place down which 
he leaped when he passed from among the ferocious zealots 
who meant to throw him from the precipice? In the 
at peaceful circle, is there a spot in any respect 
in which we may not imagine, with truth, 
divine form has stood ; which, if it could s k, 
ow not relate some of the words that occasionally rR 
from him in his privacy, or the pregnant meditations 
that were passing unnoticed through his mind? Were there 
ever thirty years of any life so deeply interesting, or so full 
of preparation for what was to follow ?” 


We have been much struck with the truth and inge- 
nuity of the distinction between scriptural and spurious 

| miracles, pointed out by Dr Morehead. 
i Be Absalom’s pillar is nearly opposite, said I, the small 
bridge which leads across the Kedron,—which the people 
¥ bere t out as the identical bridge over which Jesus and 
‘his were accustomed to pass in their frequent tran- 
Aiea afmemga to = Mount of Olives ; paytss 
are appended to it,—such as——. do not 
{ want any of them, said Philo, and the more 1 hear of mi- 
/ Taculous stories, the more contemptible and silly they appear, 
out Bedgetag and alone, the miracles of Holy Seripture, 
' character is of so very different a kind that the 
‘te a enough to prove to me the truth of the one 
of the other. You may think, Cleanthes, it 
‘strong assertion,—but I believe it is one which, the 
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‘ author’s Dialogues on Natural and Revealed Religion. The 
interlocutors in that work are introduced to us in the 
present as sitting in a well-stored library, witha volume 


in the course of his military service, visited Judea, and 
i accedes to the proposal of the others to trace out his route 


r iby I was shown a chamber.in which the chimney of the 
rr hearth is still visible on which Mary warmed the food for 


» when he returned from the 


| the foremost to put on the badge of the cross ; and 


more it is examined, will be found the better founded,—that 
there is not one of the Scripture miracles in which there is 
not some trait or feature that is quite out of the reach of 
imposture to invent,—and, on the other hand, that there is 
scarcely another miracle on record, which does not carry in 
itself some mark or other of its folly and futility. 

“The assertion, indeed, said Cleanthes, is strong. 

“T admit, said Philo, that there are incidents of a mira- 
culous nature in the Sacred Writings, which, in their first 
aspect, might be confounded with those of imposture or 
superstition,—such as the metamorphosis of the water into 
wine at Cana,—or the speaking of Balaam’s ass,—and one 
or two more,—but examine them a little closer, and you will 
find circumstances of beauty or aptitude in them which at- 
test the Divine hand from which they proceed. There is 
an agreeable domestic air in the first of these miracles, and 
a stopping short, as it. were, on the verge of imp ety or 
of the ludicrous, which no miracles of superstition could 
have attained. When they are domestic or homely, the 
are no less invariably vulgar,—when they once app 
the brink of the ridiculous, they instantly plunge into it 
over head and ears. 

“ The only story of fiction which might, at first, seem to 
vie with the adventure of Balaam et y his ass, is the fine 
incident in Homer, in which Achilles is addressed by his 
horse,—and there is more poetical beauty, it is true, in the 
latter; but the very eloquence and pathos of the speech of 
the noble war-horse betrays the poet from whose glowing 
fancy it proceeded. The ass, on the other hand, says no- 
thing more nor less, in its few expressive words, than what 
you might suppose a brute-creature would say if it were 
granted the degree of reason and speech necessary for some 
special pu , and no more; ‘ And the Lord opened the 
mouth of the ass, and she said unto Balaam, what have I 
done unto thee, that thou hast smitten me these three times? 
And Balaam said unto the ass, because thou hast mocked 
me: I would there were a sword in mine hand, for now 
would Lkill thee, And the ass said unto Balaam, am not I 
thine ass, upon which thou hast ridden ever since I was 
thine unto this day ? was I ever wont to do so unto thee ?” 
—I believe, Cleanthes, your friend Josephus passes over this 
Story, but had he narrated it, what an orator would he 
have made of this poor ass! he would have put as many 
frigid commonplaces into her mouth, as he has done in that 
of Judah in his appeal to the unknown governor of Egypt, 
—utterly spoiling the inimitable pathos and simplicity of 
his rs hy as they are given us by Moses.” 


There is much truth and good feeling in his defence of 
the Crusaders : 


“ The scene is universally acknowledged, by all writers 
who have approached it, to be one of the most exttaordi 
which has ox acted on the theatre of nations; but it is 
with very different feelings that they have severally been 
led to contemplate it. It has been the fashion of the modern 
ee (and may I hint that you, Cleanthes, have im- 

ibed a little too much of that spirit?) to treat with unmea- 
sured contempt the fanatical folly which, no doubt, entered 
largely into the vehement impulse which pushed forward 
the crusading armies, without adverting to those higher 
and more glorious affections which no less certainly were 
finely interwoven with it. It would, to be sure, have been 
a ew Aes exhibition of Christian faith, had the nations of 
Europe been more concerned about the practical application 
of the truths and the precepts inculeated by their Divine 
Teacher, to the improvement of their lives and affections, 
than about the comparatively insignificant circumstance of 
their being in possession of his sepulchre. But we must 
take times as we find them. We must not look in the age 
of the Crusades for an anticipation of the principles of the 
Reformation. And even glorious as the latter period is to 
be considered, are we to suppose that the work of Christian 
light and improvement was then completed? Have the 
reformers left nothing for their posterity to effect? Were 
not their refined disputes and controversies in some respects 
as insignificant as the simpler question which carried armies 
into Palestine for its decision? And enlightened as we may 
now consider ourselves to be, is there nothing in our reli- 
gious views which may possibly excite as much wonder in 
our more advanced descendants, as the peculiar enthusiasm 
of those who fought under the banners of the cross does in 
ourselves? In every age it is more the sentiment itself that 
is the subject of approbation or blame, than its accidental 
expression. In the period of the Crusades, Martin Luther, 
had he then lived, would have been, I doubt 
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the powers of darkness—by which the sages of yore made 
prognostications of the future!” Having thus este 
blished its character of prescience, by demonstrating how 
completely he has outlived all remembrance {=e 
truth or probability, the author proceeds to af 4 
with the fashion of consulting bisoracle.. We have, 
all due solemnity, consulted the Witch the 
future fate of ourselves and seyeral other ix 
publiccharacters. Our readers shall judge of the 
bility of the answers : 
Shall the Edinburgh Literary 

jal and 


ma Who shall geineay it? We i al 


We are almost afraid that Dr Morehead, like Words- 
worth’s Rob Roy, comes an age too late. He ought to 
have lived in the days of the Spectator, or, at the latest, 


fortune to be placed under his pastoral care, We know, 
within the range of our pi ppenp ad two athens Soy 
alive who unite to the full extent of our wishes ear- } ave abundant testimon successf 

nest kindness and doye-like simplicity so requisite in the | Q- What is written in the book of destiny 


Christian Pastor—one an Episcopalian, the other a | native land? 
; A, “There is a change visible in the futune; 
Presbyterian—Dr Morehead, and the Rev. Mr Wright, ; - 

author of the Living Temple. ee eens it will be manifest, and a greater sem 
Q. What ought O*Connell to make of him: 

A. “ Remove thy mansion, or pursuits, 
within three months hence, and go ‘the south. 
This evidently points to Botany Bay. 

Q. What fortune awaits the authoress of | 

A. “ Inheritances wiil enrich her.” 

Q. What is the fate of the first critic of the age? ’ 

A. “ Cancer or a lunar influence prevails over his hare 


a. Will the Directors of the Scottish Royal Institution 
ey ee speaks of some hinderance in the affair, 
-! omen some 
unless it were something scientific or pet 
————————SS 
Lines Qccasioned. by the Death of te a 

Thomson, D.D. Fourth Edition. which is add 

a Copious Report of Dr Chalmers’ | Sermon 

the same event. London. and Co. 

burgh. William Whyte. 1931, 

We are glad to observe that these spirited verses, from 
the pen of an esteemed correspondent of this Journal, 
have already reached a fourth edition, The Report 
Dr Chalmers’s Sermon has been added, upon an under 
standing that the discourse is not to be immediately 
separately published, 


The Year Book. By William Hone. March, 1831. 
London. | Thomas Tegg. 


Tuis new Number is, if possible, an improvement 
upon the two which preceded it- The Plates are more 
spiritedly executed—the literary materials more novel, 
and equally amusing. A short poem, by Charles Lamb, 
is possessed of all that homely heartiness, in which that 
delicious author so much delights to indulge - 

2O Cs ADERS, ESQ. 

On his. Gollection of Paintings, by the old German Masters. 
« Friendliest of men, Avrrs, I never come 
Within the precincts of this sacred Room, 

But I am struck with a religious fear, 

Which says ‘ Let no profane eye enter here.’ 
With anegeny ee eaven walls are clothed, 
Making the things of Time seem vile,and loathed. 

S Saints, whose bodies seem sustain’d by Love, 

ith Martyrs old in meek procession moy 

Here kneels a weeping en, less bright 

To human sense for her blurr’d cheeks ; in sight 

Of eyes, new-touch'd by Heayen, more w: fair 

5 gr? when her beauty aided any 2 ye 
ermit here strange es u 

In desert sole, bis knees worn by the rock, 

There Angel harps ure sounding, while below 

Palm-bearing Virgins in white order go. 

Madonnas, varied with so chaste design, 

While all are different, each seems genuine, 

And hers the only Jesus: bard outline, 

And rigid form, by Durex’s hand subdued 

‘To matchless grace, and sacro-sanctitude ; 

Dunxr, who makes thy slighted Germany 

Vie with the praise of paint-proud Italy, 

“ Whoever enter’st here, no more presume 
To name a Parlour, or a Drawiag-room ; 

But, bending lowly to each haly Story, 

Make this thy Chapel, and thine Oratory. 

“C. Lams.” 
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MUSIC. 
Instructions to my Daughter for Playing. on the 
monic Guitar, By I. Perronet Thompson, G 
College. 4to. London. Goulding and Co. 1830 
Tur guitar, in the consideration of scientific m . 
has generally been regarded as a trifling instrument; a 
although the compositions of Sor, Giuliani, and Cara 
have done much to enhance its estimation, still its 
drawback, in point of comparative worth, obvious! 
that it never has been, nor probably ever will be, 
ployed us a constituent part in an orchestra. 
are too disproportioned in power and quality, to co 
effectively with the wind and stringed instrume 
use. It has never, consequently, .been employed 
opera, the symphony, or in any other species of am 
and can we expect the cultivated musician to attach ia 
portance to an instrument, for which Moi zB 
and Beethoven, have never written a nete? B 
nificant as it has been accounted by the dillet 
times, the guitar—from its association 
reminiscences, its connexion with fables of re 
tales, and such themes—has always enjo) 
partiality among persons of taste ; and, for 


Raphael's Witch 1!! or, The Oracle of the Future. By 
the Author of the Prophetic Messenger. With Co- 
loured Designs on Copper, by R. Cruikshank and the 
Author, and a Piece of Music by Blewitt. London. 
W. ©. Wright. 1831. 


Iv, as the history of witches. and spaewives in all ages, 
whether chronicled in the vivacious and garrulous legends 
of a country village, or in the equally edifying and trust- 
worthy police-reports of the metropolis, would lead us 
to believe, the power of projecting the mind into fute-, 
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we meyer hear a chord struck on the instrument, without 
figuring to ourselves a moonlight scene, with balcony, 
lady, and cavalier ; or considering it (which it certainly 
is) as the representative of the renowned cithara, with 
which, Virgil tells us, Orpheus 

Sensit varios, quamvis diyersa sonarent, 
Concordare modos, 


Tittle fascinating qualities, and its being a pretty constant 
eccupant of “ my lady’s drawing-room,” and therefore 
‘Mmeriting as much attention as the various matters of vertu 
We 


accurate comprehension, cannot fail to prove instructive 


to the pupil. The object in view, is to show how the 
‘guitar may be to produce correct harmony, or, in 
the Jangtage of musicians, to be a perfect instrument. 


We believe even the most musical of our readers would 
“not thank us for entering into any detailed examination 
‘of the laborious demonstrations of the author, in elucida- 

| ting his system. We have gone over the most important 
7 3, 

parts of the work, and are satisfied that Mr Thompson’s 
deductions are accurate, and if reduced to practice, must 
‘We of very essential service to the guitar player, in ena- 
bling him to arrive at that stage of proficiency when, 
¥ with promptitude and certainty, he can master the diffi- 
culties of this instrument. The principal objection to the 


“work is, that 
if ‘Bat still we recommend it, as well worthy the attention 
ae those players who may not regard a little expense, 
v7 they will certainly acquire useful and correct no- 
‘tions of intonation and execution. 
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@s. MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 
i. LETTER FROM THE SWAN RIVER. 
b Cockburn Sound, Swan River, 
a April 26, 1830. 
My Dear » When I last saw you in Edinburgh, 


“you requested me to write you an impartial account of 
this Colony, I shall do so in this letter, in the hope 
others may mot believe the trash which was pub- 
,/ Mished last epring concerning it. I have the Quarterly 
| Review, No. 78, vefore me, article “ Swan River Settle- 
, ” to which I was referred at the Colonial Office, 
‘the only authentic information. By running my eye 
it.as I.go.on, I shall be able to point out some of 
Mumerous inaccuracies with which it abounds. 
Anthefirst place, we have found the climate much hotter, 
lor, instead.of the average being 72° and the extremes 
and 59°, the glass has seldom been below 80°, from 
to 96°, 100°, and once 103°. This heat in England 
d he\insupportable, but the sea-breeze generally sets 
after ten in the forenoon, and renders the heat bear- 
ible. Next, mention is made of an almost innumerable 
yof grasses, and that, in consequence, there cannot 
deficiency in soil, heat, andmoisture. Certainly, 
country did abound with grasses, that conclusion 
y justly be drawn, but I have not seen any 
Wass on which stock would thrive. To prove 
will hesufficient to state, that the greater part of 
©. brought out. by Mr —— have perished from 
Proper food; that working oxen, which, in| 


' The guitar, whatever may be alleged te the con- 
trary, is worthy of notice, both on the ground of its 
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le, are sent to the 
be d for the 
and that the same fate attends sheep. As to riyulets, 
or even the dry bed of one, 


ene arlanys oneht £0 be very 


enough, Gage’s Roads, off the entrance to Swan River, 
are particularly unsafe, One ship was on shore about a 
fortnight ago, another broke her capstan, and several 
strained their cables, dragged their anchors more or less, 
and expected to beon shore. “ But then there might be a 
ship canal into Melville Water, or the bar at the mouth 
of the Swan might be got rid of.” As to cutting a ship 
canal more than a quarter of a mile through solid ruck, 
and through a rocky cliff to begin with, from thirty to 
forty feet high, his pl th might as well talk of build- 
ing a few Egyptian pyramids. Part of the rocky bar at 
the entrance of the river might perhaps be more easily 
gotrid of; but unfortunately for that scheme, the channel 
for two or three miles from the mouth is shallow and 
intricate. 

Perbaps the most ridiculous part of Mr. Fraser's 
report, is that which speaks of the peculiar advantages 
to be derived by settlers. to this colony: “ Ist, The 
evident superiority of soil; 2d, the facility with which 
@ farm may be cultivated, the average number of trees 
not two to an acre; 3d, the abundance of 
springs; and, 4th, the advantage of water carriage.” 
As to the soil, I have been ten or twelve miles up the 
Swan, and have not seen any thing but sand. A.few 


, | mailes beyond that point, I hear. there is some good 


land near the banks, but it does not extend on each side 
more than a quarter or half mile. The navigation is 
tedious in the extreme, on account of the numerous sand- 
banks; and for boats, Melville Water, about fourmilesfrom 
the mouth and extending seven or eight, is particularly 
dangerous from frequent squalls, attended by heavy seas. 
The country is so open, that for two trees you may fairly 
substitute 200, and mot take any account of rubbish and 
underwood, You will see, page 326, the description of 
Garden Island ; now you would scarcely believe that the 
officers and men of three ships of war, many of whom are 
living on shore, have not even yet obtained a scanty sup- 
ply.of vegetables. Again, “the cattle abundant on Garden 
Island, were left amidst a profusion of grass.” We were 
there five days, during which time I penetrated far into 
the interior, and did not see one blade of nourishing grass. 
Nothing but the eternal red sand, which was rendered so 
hot by the burning sun, that I could scarcely bear my 
hand in it. The situation,in a commercial point of view, 
may be good, but we cannot, as we have not soil, grow the 
valuable productions enumerated by this writer of the 
Quarterly, or, at,all events, not in sufficient quantity for 
exportation, 

Here I take leave of the Review, and shall merely 
state, that the grant I have now contains 20,000 acres, 
and that for fertility, I should give the preference to 
the wildest moorland I haye seen in Scotland or Wales, 
or the worst part of the fens in Cambridgeshire. On the 
one, a few sheep and cattle might find grass, while the 
other might be improyed by draining. . If in a tract of 
country of 20,000 acres, or J might as wellwrite 200,000, 
there should not be 200 acres of good land, or even 
tolerable land, would any man call that an advantageous 
spot for i ? Now, I assure you, I do 


establishing a col: 
not think that, taleng pet fre of the colony, there 
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is one acre in ten sities good, ~If the land had been 
as good, or half as good, as it was represented to be, I 
should have liked the life of a settler ; and I feel certain 
that it would have answered. Iam now writing ina 
very comfortable room, in a well-built, convenient cot- 
tage, which I brought out with me. I have no reason 
to fear the rains in winter, and I have an abundant sup- 
py of provisions of every description, and some luxuries. 

have toois of all descriptions; and my outfit was so 
complete, that I scarcely feel the want of any necessary 
for the house. _ I have an excellent female servant, who 
is attached to my wife, and a good steady set of labourers 
to begin with. My stores are under lock and key, ina 
building substantially builtand thatched, twenty-four feet 
by twelve; the men have huts; and if the soil had been 
good, I should have had time this season to cultivate a 
few acres, or, at all events, to commence a garden. As 
the case stands, however, I scarcely know how to employ 
the men ; my seeds are rotting, provisions vanish, wages 
go on, and no prospect of a return. The governor will, 
of course, do every thing in his power to keep people 
here; and a few who have risked every thing, or who 
have not the means to return, may endeavour to support 
him ; but it is my firm opinion that this will never be 
a flourishing colony. Government may think it advi- 
sable to form a military station here; and a few may, 
with great labour, obtain a scanty subsistence. -More 
than this must not be expected. I shall endeavour to 
leave in September or October. My loss cannot but be 
very considerable, as farming implements do not meet 
with a ready sale, or sell at such ridiculously low prices, 
that IT intend to bring them back with me. 
* Teannot say that I feel very unhappy ; perhaps the 
time is not yet come for me to be so. I always find a 
merry face at home, and when away, I am generally too 
much engaged to reflect. The labourers will have the 
choice of remaining here, or of going on to Sydney, 
‘where they will be able to get good wages, and, if steady, 
do well. 

Our voyage dut, like most other voyages, was tedious 
and unpleasant enough, ‘The ship was crowded to an 
excess with cabin and steerage passengers, dogs, horses, 
cows, pigs, &c. &c. We touched at Madeira and at the 
Cape, and were about four months at sea.) The natives 
are a very peaceable race; they are not numerous, and, 
‘with kind treatment, would not, I think, prove trouble. 
‘some. ‘Kangaroos are plentiful ; but without dogs trained 
to hunt them, it is almost impossible to obtain the large 
sort. I sometimes catch a few in traps, which weigh 
‘four or five pounds, and have a few sent me as presents 
from Gardén Island, where they abound. They make 
a delicious stew, at least we think it so. 

I have, on the whole, been tolerably successful with 
my gun, as wild ducks abound in the lakes. Parrots and 
cockatoos we find good eating, but eagles, hawks, crows, 
and sea-gulls, are eaten by some, and nothing in the shape 
of fresh meat is thrown away.’ There is now a tolerable 
supply of mutton, at 10d. per lb., about 1000 sheep; 
there are also some oxen, so that we shall not starve, or 
be entirely reduced to salt provisions. Poultry thrives ; 
and I am happy to say, that I have twenty-three youn 
chickens, which, in due time, will go into the pot. I 
have not yet been able to shoot a black swan, although I 
have seen many; they are a very handsome bird, but 
smaller than the common white swan. An emu crossed 
my path one day, which I had the good fortune to bring 
down. It weighed ninety pounds; and as it measured 
from the tip of the beak to the end of the claw nearly 
eight feet, I think it must have stood nearly seven. It 
‘ran very swiftly; and as I had only broken one of the 
legs, Thad great difficulty to kill it. ‘The flesh very much 
resembled, in colour, taste, and appearance, very tender 
beef. ‘This was a fine windfall, as it gave us alla supply 
of fresh meat for three days, besides some handsome pre- 
sents I was able to make, 
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. the seat left vacant by Raeburn. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE SCOTTISH ACADE a 
PORTRAITS. ~ 
We are sore afraid that Portrait-painting is mn 13- 
king so much progress in Edinburgh as some other de- 
partments of the art. No one has yet appeared to claim — 
Nay, portrait mane- 
facturers are tolerated, and even patronised by the public, 
of whom it would be gross flattery to say that they ar 
painters, and the reverse of truth (we do not like ugly 
words) to say that they are takers of likenesses. And yet 
what we for the display of genius this department | 
art affords! Turn one look to the Vandykes at 
in the rooms of the Royal Institation. Did we think 
that the study of these master-works would be of pres, 
ayail to the great herd of our daubers, than dewdrops to 
the great Zahara, we would iterate with a parrot’s per 
tinacity the advice, ‘‘ Go daily to the Mound.” But we 
know that those who are susceptible of improvement from 
noting their beauties, will repair thither of their own ac- 
cord, and that it is no matter whether the others go oh 
not. 
Watson Gordon has disappointed us this ee (At * 
present we are only speaking of his portraits.) The pa 
trait of a Lady (No. 222) is the only one in any degre 
worthy of him. It is a correct and characteristic 1 
ness, and is, independent of that circumstance, a pl 
object for the eye to linger upon. ‘The tone of its ce 
ing is quiet and harmonious. Still we must say, 
there is the haziness about its outline insome parts 
is the besetting sin of the artist. The eyes are c 
undefined. There is another portrait of a Lady wen 
by Colvin Smith) near it, which, by the extreme 
sion of its outline—amounting eyen to harshness, cs 
Gordon's haziness to be more distinctly felt... 
Colvin Smith has, in our opinion, succeeded best ¢ 
our portrait-painters. His portraits of the Lerd 
Baron, and of the Dean of Faculty, ihe latter p 
for the Scottish Academy,) are admirable ] 
head in the portrait of Mr Baxtersis 
The drapery in the portrait of the Earl of late 
shows a fine eye for the arrangement of colour, The 
figure of the Earl himself is excessively like the griginal 
—no great compliment to its beauty. This artist has all 
the qualifications of a good portrait-painter. He only 
requires to get rid of a certain heaviness and hardness 
about his figures, and to pay a little more ; 
the delicate nuances of colour, which may be 
in his draperies, as also to the imitation of 
Graham is going the wrong way. We have 
as much for several Exhibitions back, and now give b 
up in despair. ; 
Duncan’s best portrait is the Old Lady (No. 3.) Tt 
is a clear, well-toned performance. “ A Lady” (No. 25) 
is just such a creature as a painter or a lover could wis 4 
for ; with beautifally-oval, clear-complexioned face, ai 
eyes with a whole heaven of love, truth, and i 
in them. The hands and arms are, however,’ 
in drawing. The portrait of the Sheriff-Su 
Perthshire is deficient in a motive for his very pec 
action. Is he warming his hand at the fire? D 
has entirely changed his style of colouring, 
in his carnations; and it humbly strikes -us, ina 
which is not for the better. a 
Francis Grant is an ambitious painter, and we 
him the better for it. There is an aristocratical air 
every thing he does ; and as long as this is confined tot 
canvass, we rather like it. His equestrian portr 
(No. 17,) although a failure in what regards the pris 
pal—the gentleman it professes to’ represent—is a gox 
picture. The landscape is a fine piece of painting, e 
that the clouds are, if any thing, ‘a little too sata. 
action of the horse and dog is good. © The light e 
very pleasingly by a slanting line from the 
rider to the horse, and thence to the canine att 
There is altogether much fine colouring and mat 
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of light and shade in the picture. But, as aforesaid, the 
main subject is an awful failure: his seat, and position 
of his arms, are those of a lay-figure strapped on the 
horse.—The portrait of Dr Gordon is a failure; so is 
that of the Lady and Child, (No. 51). This last is 
what we never expected to seein one of Mr Grant’s works 
-—decidedly vulgar. He has no excuse either, for the sub- 
a isa good one. The best part of the portrait (No. 
» 213) is the attitude; and that is not Mr Grant's own. 
i There is something very pleasing in the portrait of a 
s Child, (No. 93,) by John Syme. ‘The sky, in parti- 
» cular, is good; the spaniel beautiful, and the whole 
| arrangement good. No. 144, by the same artist, isa 
7 faithful likeness, but, somehow or other, it always looks 
= to us like one who has had a struggle (in the discharge 
of his official duty) with the Great Enemy, and come off 
with the worst. : 
» Of the Watsons, we think that least said is soonest 
« mended. 
» Among our artists not generally regarded as portrait- 
_ painters, two have this year distinguished themselves in 
_ this line. We allude to Simson’s Cabinet portrait of 
Dr Monro, (152,) and Lauder's of John Thomson, Esq. 
(273.) The latter, in particular, is one of the sweetest 
| pieces of painting we have seen. 
» We have reserved Sir Thomas Lawrence's portrait of 
the Lord Chancellor, as a tit-bit, to the last. We have 
it objected to this portrait, that it gives you no cor- 
Tect idea of the man. We can only say, that the ex- 
1 of the countenance and the action of the figure, 
exact counterparts of what we have observed in the 
upon two occasions of great emergency. That 
is something effeminate and out of character in the 
finish of some of the details, we are ready to 
But admitting this slight drawback, what a gem 
the picture, whether we consider the elegance of all its 
parts, or the great effect produced by the most modest, 
subdued, and natural colouring ? We could look at it for 
ever ; and recommend our artists to study it carefully. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
. . EDINBURGH. 
WERNERIAN SOCIETY. 
: Saturday, March 5, 1831. 
Prorrssor Jazreson in the Chair. 
Present,—Drs Ritchie, Greville, Scot, Gillies; Messrs 
' Falconar, Witham, Stevenson, Arnott, Nicoll, &c. 


size. Popular traditions were also 

of immense solitary masses of hail or 
was said to be as large as an elephant; 
must here be made to Oriental exaggeration. 
versation which followed, several remarkable 


ce. Dr Gillies described a storm 
South America, in which the hailstones 
Jarger than: musket-bullets; but they descended 
force, as to leave marks on the houses, similar to 
the balls of fire-arms. A third memorable 
mention 


s happened in summer. 
a communication on the 
SS nibehs Seoeeeiatctonliy, cack nope 
to! isfactorily, that the pre- 
lation fe an erzonecns one, a thet the word 
to be rendered Mountain Gazelle, an animal 
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whose habits differ widely from those of the Roe—the one 
inhabiting rocky mountains, and. associating together in 
prodigious numbers—the other Sere = woods, and not 
of a very gregarious disposition. ‘The Zebi is the Gazelle 
of Oriental poets and lovers. - 

Some valuable meteorological tables, exhibiting the state 
of the weather in the Isle of Man, from 1824. to 1830, along 
with other tables of a similar description from other parts 
of the kingdom, were laid on the table by Professor Jame- 
son. 

Dr Greville being then called to the chair, Professor 
Jameson read an interesting notice, drawn up by Mr 
Nicoll, in regard to the structure of the fossil trees of Van 
Diemen’s Land, of which some splendid specimens had 
been transmitted to the Professor. The specimens were 
exhibited, as well as another series of both recent and fossil 
woods, most beautifully prepared by Mr Nicoll, so as to 
illustrate the structure in the clearest manner. Most of 
the specimens from Van Diemen’s Land were referable to 
the Conifera, : 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Monday, March 7. 
Prorrsson Horr, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Present,—Earl of Leven; Sirs J. M. Brisbane, F. Walker 

Drummond, Archibald Campbell, David Mylne, C. H. 

Jardine; Professors Hope, Christison, Russell, Wallace, ° 

Graham; Drs Carson, Greville, Maclaga Keith; 

Borthwick, Gregory, and Knox; Rev. G. diene: 

Messrs James Wilson, Jardine, Witham, Hunter ‘of 

Thurston, Wishart, James Gibson-Craig, jun. ; Captain 

Boswell, R.N,; Messrs Robison and Gregory, Secre- 

taries. 

The first paper read was by Dr Christison, containing 
an account of his analysis of the suety matter obtained by 
boiling the seeds of the Laurus cinnamionum, or Cinnamon- 
Tree. This he found to consist of a great proportion of 
the vegetable principle of cerine, got by Protease Jatin of 
Berlin from the seeds of the Myrica cordifolia, but which 
that chemist had not succeeded in freeing from impurities, 
Dr Christison having, by repeated ablutions with alcohol, 
removed all foreign matters, was enabled to describe the 

roperties of pure cerine. The most interesting of these 
is its capability of saponification with alkalies. Bein 
led, by the knowledge of the fact that the same chemi 
principles exist in the various species of one genus, to ex- 
tend his observations to other species of the genus Laurus, 
the professor succeeded in obtaining from the berries of the 
Laurus nobilis, or common bay, a principle exactly the same 
with that described above. In order to be able to distin- 
guish vegetable cerine from, the principle of animal wax, 
with which Jahn conceived it to be identical—a view not 
supported by Dr Christison’s obseryations—the professor 
pro to place before the word cerine the generic name 
of the plant yielding it. ‘Thus, lauro-cerine, &c. 

Dr Knox read an account of a‘case of supposed congeni- 

tal opening in the front of the human trachea, or windpipe ; 
but being altogether professional, its details are unsuited to 
our pages. 
Mr ‘Thomas Allan read an extract of a letter from his 
son, giving an account of the changes going on in Vesuvius, 
particularly in a crater about 800 feet deep—about the size 
of Arthur Seat inverted—which was nearly filled up by the 
matters projected from a partial eruption about the end of 
December and beginning of January last. The details were 
minute, but very interesting. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE BOGLE, 
A SONG. 
By the Ettrich Shepherd. 


I mer a bogle late yestreen, 
As gaun to see my dearie, 
Wi' crookit tail, an’ waulin een, 
And wow but I was eiry : ) 
Its face was black as Bryant coal, 
Its nose was o’ the whunstane ; 
Its mou’ was like a borel hole, \ 
That puff'd out fire an’ brimstane. } 


I tried to speak, but, without doubt, ii 
Some glamour had come o'er me ;. ? 
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‘My voice geed tn, instead 0’ 
An’ ieee te, inte oot 
If sickan fearsome things are rife, __ 
An’ raikin in the gloaming, 
There’s nae man certain 0’ his life, 
That ventures forth a-roaming. 


A fairy is a spirit sweet, 
The Brownie kind an’ just, too ; 
A ghaist, row’d in its windin’ sheet, 
I own, is nought to trust to: 
The Kelpie, by the eiry pool, 
I wadna like to try him, 
For Will-o'-wisp he’s but a fool, 
An’ ane can whiles get by him. 


The winter spirit’s whew is drear, 
No music can it soften ; 

The mermaid’s song is sweet to hear, 
An’ [ have heard it often. 

But 0’ the awsome things complete 
To ruin youthfu’ sporting, 

A bogle is the warst to meet, 
When fo’ks gang to the courting. 


> THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE, 
‘J pow’r care three-and-sixpence now 
\ For atiy thing in life ; 
My days of fan are over now, 
. I'm married to a wife,— 
I'm married to a wife, my bays, 
And that, by Jove, ’s no joke ! 
T've eat the white of this world’s egg, 
And now I've got the yolk. 


T'm sick of sending marriage cake, 
Of eating marriage dinners, 

And all the fuss that people make 

_ With newly-wed beginners ; 

T care not now for white champagne, 
I never cared for red ; 

Blue coats are all blue bores to me, 
And Limerick gloves or kid. 


And as for posting up and down, 
Tt adds to all my ills; 
At Hate Gl paltry country town 
saw the bills ; 
aan me for a married man, 
Their smirking says they do, 


‘And charge me as the Scots Greys charged 
The French at Waterloo, 


T've grown, too, quite an idle rogue, 
Tony eat and drink ; 
Reading with me is not in vogue, 
I can't be plagued to think ; 
When breakfast’s over, I begin 
To wish twere dinner-time, 
And these are all the changes now 
In my life's pantomime. 
I wonder if this state be what 
Folks call the honey moon ? 
If so, upon my word, I hope 
It will be over soon ; 
For too much honey is to me 
Much worse than too much salt ; 
I'd rather read from end to end, 
** Southennan,” by John Galt. 


O! when I was a bachelor 
I was as brisk ’s a bee, 

But now I lie on Ottomans, 
And languidly sip tea, 

Or read a little paragraph 
In any evening paper, 

Then think it time to go to sleep, 
And light my bedroom taper. 
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~O! when Twas a bachelor 


_Or like an avalanche downward h 


And be a married man ; 

And now that I am so at last, 
My plans are at an end, 

T scarcely know one thing to do, 
My time I cannot spend. 


a rn hk mee 
spirits never flagg’d, ‘ i 
i wale fecal of ois papi 
Had to my feet been tagg’d ; . 
But I walk much more slowly now, +S cael 
As married people should, ot 
Were I to walk six miles an hour, a 
My wife might think it rude, m 


Yet after all, I must confess, 
This easy sort of way 
Of getting o’er life’s jolting road, 
Is what I can’t gainsay ; 
I might have been a bachelor 2 
Until my dying day, 
Which would have been to err at least 
As far the other way. 
re 
STANZAS. 


By David Vedder, Author of the’ 


From the forest and the 
From the mountain and the 
From the dreary icy Cape, td 
And from castle, tower, and town, 
From city, village, hamlet, and shed 5 
Lo! the myriads of = ee ae 
In their panoply pour fi 
Till they shake the solid earth — 
With their tread. — 


Like the hurricane they haste— 
Or like Etna’s lava-flood 

From the mountain’s flaming crest- 
To be quench’d in human bry 2 y 


Or like locusts in their flight, 
“They eclipse the solar light, 
Spreading desolation’s blight 
O'er the world. 
Stern Justice wildly mourns © 
O’er the soul-a: ing sight ; 
And dove-eyed Ruth returns 
To her native fields of light, 
To mingle with the angels on high; _ 
For the Polish plains are red. 
With the life-blood of the dead— 
Even Mercy’s self hath fled - 
To the sky! 


Bat, like giants roused from sleep; 
‘The enslaved shall burst their chains | ha 
On the wild Siberian : 
On the Asiatic plains. — 
In the fotests—in the fens of the’ 8 
This victor-shout shall 
Over Seld, and flood and 
“ Ring! ring the despot’s knell! 
He is dead |” wr 
‘Then Freedom's bark shall sail 
On the mountain-wayes sublime ; 
And her pennon on the gale, ann 
ee wee waning time, 
above, majestic and fair 5 “3 
And tyranny accursed— % 
By fiends and demons nursed—= | 
Sap ee « » rt 


tae a 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. and customs, wounded powerful interests, created active 
: a ET ; enemies, and shocked those very prejudices which had pro- 


=~ 


: France, the Year 1807 to the Year 1814. . By | the war, and the treatment of the colonies, there was ‘as 
{ Colonel W..F. P.. Napier, C.B. Volume'third. Svo. | mach of vanity, of intrigne of procrastination, negligence; 
» Pp..640.., London. Boone. 1831. folly, and violence, as before. Hence the people were soon 
tigm=n t j | discontented ; and when the power/of the religion orders 
» We haye,.on a former oceasion, expressed our high | was openly: attacked by a proposition to abolish the Inqui- 

,of; Colonel Napier’s work. It is at once an in- | sition, the clergy became ‘the active enemies of: the Cortes. 
‘ history, and a complete practical treatise on the | The great cause of feudal privileges being once ‘given up, 
of war. ‘It’ is fair,’ manly, and energetic. The the natural tendency of the latter was towards the enemy.’ 
; : ; | A broad line of. distinetion was thus drawn’ between 
authorities are cited on every occasion, | +>. : 
ds : objects of the Spanish and English governments in the 
. and are of the very highést order. Any satisfactory | scution: of the war; and, ere the contest was’ fin’ : 
_"aecoun of the: details and criticisms, with which | there was a schism between the British cabinet, and: the: 
‘the. work abounds, ;would be here out of place. We 

prefer, therefore, laying before our readers some of the ) 
"S ‘strictures, which ‘possess a more general inte- | moment betrayed in Russia.” 
* “His view of ‘the political conduct and national Equally just are his’ remarks on the’ gaerilla’ system . 
P Of the Spaniards, comes very apropos as a sup- | of warfare. - K 


Mement to, or an “improvement” of, the graphic and | « Here it may he observad how weak:and ineflidient the 
iy Pt 


Spanish government, which would have ittevitably: thrown: 
the latter into Ni ’s hands, if fortitie had not‘at; the 


that it could effect the greatest inju’ 


| ducted with the praiet energy, although less assisted ‘by 
n 


the English than in any other part of Spain—a fact leac 


of intrignes and: delay, the National 


to be heard. hurtful to a people situated as the Spaniards were.’ 
upon their own t however this may be, itis 
certain that the Partidas of Biseay, Navarre, Aragon; and 


thirty thousand men, accustomed ‘to arms, and often com- 
manded by men of undaunted enterprise'aud courage, néver 
occupjed half their own number of ‘French at one time,— 
never absolutely defeated a single division, —néver prevented 
any considerable enterprise;—never, with; the exception of 


office or pension 
by crime, nor by 


y affecting the of a single ‘corps d'armée.’ % * 9> 


persons then in 
those 


such a system, it must in time destroy the most’ numerous 
armies. But no will thus persevere; the aged, the 
sick, the timid, the less, are all hinderers of the bold 
and robust. ‘There willalso be rapena 7.48 procure aftms, 
for it is not one occasion that so rich and powerful a 

proceeded. people as the English:will be found ‘in alliance with insur- 
f republican freedom. | rection; and when: the invaders: follow: up their victories 
uence, drew much 
rtes, and a fresh- 


while claiming only to be 
‘and.this spirit did not desert the Cortes. Abstract 
of liberty were freely promulgated, yet tyranni- 


were of commen occurrence ; 


_ by outstripping the feelings and | one-third of their bands. rib 
the nation, weakened the 1 rings | “To raise a whole people against an invaderimay be 


sures ‘resorted to by the Partida chiefs to filltheir ranks, 


It was ni 


from religious priderttat the pedple | and, if misdirected, the result will he more injurious than 
‘no attractions Por the nibbles, nor 


r | advantageous. ; » That it was misdirected in Spain, was the 


; ; for themetchants; and:the Cortes,:| opinion of many able men of ail si and to represent it, 
( crtablishinent, and violating: Old forms invcien is Sanabe Piatwenatre woth eosin to posterity.» , 


; wn . hae arti duced resistance to Ni . 
History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the South of | "5, the administration of ‘the armolés, Jin the condiact of 


of the “ Young American,” which we last | guerilla grater vo to salen the conpitry, sed that, eran, 
ary, its allvan es were nearly ba y . 


- ele eoael os, | evils. It he provinces lying between France and 
F it.of the first Cort bled | evils. It was in the provinces lying between France and . 
er the: :invagion of the French, is valve ar eae the Ebro that it commenced. © It was ct these provinces 
ee : roan! ‘ to the Frerich cause’; ’ 
oe oorhead he traced weeny of the babsequent mis- | and°it ‘was precisely in’ these provinces that it was con.’ 


_and the suppressed voice of the | tothe conclusion; that ready and copidus‘saccours en 
so assisted, men are apt to rely more’ upon their allies than © 


Catalonia, although ‘they amounted at: one time ‘to’ above | 


the surprise of Figueras, performed any exploit seriously + 


| «Tt is true, that if a whole nation will but persevere in 


quil. It is a fact, that, notwithstanding the violent mea-. ; 
deserters from the French, andeven fromthe British,formed ; 


, but | but to direct, the energy thas, aroused, isin’ gigamtic 4 


cen 
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Portugal was thrown completely into the hands of Lord 
Wellington; but that great man, instead of following the 
example.of the Supreme Junta, and encouraging ipdepend- 
ent bands, enforced a military organization upon totall 
different principles. The people were, indeed, called upon 
and 95 to resist the enemy, but it was under a regular 
oo, y which all classes were kept in just bounds, and 
the whole physical and moral power of the nation rendered 
subservient to the plan of the general-in-chief. To act 
differently, is to confess weakness; it is to say, that the 
government, being unequal to the direction of affairs, permits 
anarchy. 

“The Partida in Spain, was the offspring of 
disorder, and disorder in war Is weakness po srimen b 
ills, the least of which is sufficient to produce ruin. It ie 
in such warfare that habits of unbridled license, of unprin- 
cipled violence, and of disrespect for the rightsof property, are 
quickly contracted, and render men unfit for the duties of 
citizens; and yet it has, with singular inconsistency, been 
cited as the best and surest mode of resisting an enemy, b 
politicians, who hold regular armies in abhorrence, althoug’ 
a high sense of honour, devotion to the cause of the country, 
temperance, regularity, and decent manners, are the very 
essence of the latter’s discipline. 

Regular armies have seldom failed to produce great men, 
and one great man is sufficient to save a nation : but when 

n is itted to make war in the manner most 

le to himself—for one that comes forward with pa- 

triotic intentions, there will be two to act from personal 
interest ; in short, there will be more robbers than generals. 
One of the first exploits of Espoz y Mina was to slay the 
commander of a neighbouring band, because, under the 
mask of patriotism, he was plundering his own cou 


men: nay, this the most fortunate of all the chiefs, would | 


never suffer any other Partida than his own to be in his dis- 
trict; he also made a species of commercial treaty with the 
French, and strove earnestly and successfully to raise his 
band to the dignity of a regular force.” 


Bat although our author is frequently obliged, in his 
capacity of military author and critic, to dwell upon the 
deficiencies of the Spaniards, he performs his disagreeable 
task in no ungenerous spirit. His description of the fine 
old veteran Herrasti, and his eloquent defence of him- 
self, are sufficient to clear him of any such imputation, 


FIRST SIEGE OF CIUDAD RODRIGO, 


On the 27th of April, 1810, the Prince of Essling arri- 
ved in the camp, and summoned the governor to surrender. 
Herrasti answered in the manner to be expected from so 

ood a soldier; and the fire was resumed until the first of 

aly, when Massena, sensible that the mode of attack was 
faulty, directed the engineers to raise counter batteries, to 
push their parallels to the lesser tison, jwork regularly for- 
ward, blow in the counterscarp, and pass the ditch in form. 
Meanwhile, to facilitate the progress of the new works, the 
convent of Santa Cruz, on the right flank, was carried after 
a fierce resistance ; and on the left, the saburb was attacked, 
taken and retaken by a sally, in whieh great loss was inflict- 
ed on the French. Howbeit, the latter remained masters 
of every thing beyond the walls. 

* During the cessation of fire consequent upon the change 
in the French dispositions, Herrasti removed the ruins from 
the foot of the breach, and strengthened his flank defences ; 
but, on the 9th of July, the besiegers’ batteries being esta- 
blished on the lesser tison, re-opened with a terrible effect. 
In twenty-four hours, the fire of the Spanish guns was 
nearly silenced, part of the town was in flames, a reserve 
magazine exploded on the walls, the counterscarp was blown 
in by a mine on an extent of thirty-six feet, the ditch filled 
by the ruins, and a broad way made into the place.» At this 
moment, three French soldiers of heroic courage, suddenly 
running out of the ranks, mounted the breach, looked into 
the town, and having thus, in broad daylight, proved the 
state of affairs, discharged their muskets, and retired unhurt 
to.their comrades. 

* The columns of assault immediately assembled. The 
troops, animated by the presence of Ney, and excited by the 
example of the three men who had so gallantly proved the 
breach, were impatient for the signal, A few moments 
would have sent them raging into the midst of the city, 
when the white flag waved on the rampart, and the vene- 
rable governor was seen standing alone on the ruins, and 
signifying by his gestures that he desired tv capitulate. He 
y®4 stricken mantully while reason warranted hope, and it 
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was no dishonour to his silver hairs, that he surrendered 
when resistance could only lead to massacre and devastation. 
“Six months had now since the 


offensive. Battle after battle they had 
fortress they had taken, and sent the Spanish forces, 

and scattered, to seek for in the most obscure 4 
solid resistance there was none, and the only hope 

Peninsula rested upon the British How 
lized that hope shall be related in 
while the reader should bear in mind, that the multifarious 


actions related in the iy iy chapters were 

neous ; and that he has led, as it were, 
margin of a lake, where turbulent waters spread on every 
side. Tedious to read, and trifling as many of the cireum- 
stances must be, asa whole, they form what has been 
called the Spanish military policy; and, without accurate 
notions on that head, it would be im 


a broad way through the chaotic warfare. 

“T have charged with incompetence to 
and, most unjustly, with a desire to underrate the 
resistance ; but it 4 the province of history te record 


as well as glorious deeds, that posterity may profit from all; 
and neither will I-mislead those whe reed my ra 


expose 
a noble people; for in their cnet in the e 
patience with which they bore the ills inflicted alike bya 
ruthless enemy, and by their own sordid i 
Spaniards were truly noble : ‘but shall I say that they were 
| victorious in their battles, or faithfal in their compacts; 
| that they treated their prisoners befagabeipmnree Fm 
juntas were honest or wise; their ; their 
soldiers firm? I speak but the bare truth when | 
that they were incapable of defending their own <2 
Every action, every correspondence, every 
six years that the war lasted, rise up in support of th 
and to assume that an insurrection so conducted, 
could possibly, baffle the prodigious;power of N: isan 
illusion, Spain baffle him! Portugal has far greater claims 
to that glory. Spain furnished the opportunity; but it was 
England, Austria, Russia, or rather fortune, that 
down that wonderful man. The English, more f 
more rich, more profuse, perhaps-‘more brave, than the an- 
cient Romans ; the English, with a fleet for grandeur and 
real force never matched, with a general equal to any emer- 
gency, fought as if for their own existente. The Austrians 
rea three 


rought four hundred thousand to 
conqueror’s progress ; the snows of Russia 
hundred thousand of his best soldiers ; and, » When 
he had lost halfa million of veterans, not one of whom died 
on Spanish ground, Europe in one vast combination eould 
only tear the Peninsula from him by bere Fk c 
with it. What weakness thén, what in 


to 
point to Spain, with all her follies, and her 
defeats, as a proof that a people fighting for r 
must be Meets She was in dese adhered 
to the great European aristocracy ; fencing 
cause England enabled that aristocracy to Brite a 


moment over the principles of the French Ri 


Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s Strait, 
to co-operate with the Polar Expeditions, performed im 
His Majesty's Ship Blossom, under the command 
Captain F. W, Beechey, R.N., in the Years 1825, 
27,28. 4to. Pp. 742. London. Colburn and 
Bentley, 1831, 

(Second Notice.) 


Tuere is a very peculiar interest attaches itself to the 
group of islands, of which Otaheiteis the centre. We there 
trace those workings of nature in active éxistence, of 
which geologists discover the dim traces In the rocks 
our continent. There subaqueous monntains are | 
heaved up by volcanic ageney, and corals cluster and 
around them—forming the future basalts and on 
of a continent, destined some thousands of ages henge to 
be the busy seat of social existence, when oura is over 
flowed by the ocean, af soa 7 


te 
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‘The first appearance of each island is that of a ring of 
land, with a deep lagoon in the centre : 
t oon speaking of the coral islands hereafter, my observa- 
tions be applied to the thirty-two islands already stated 
to have fallen under our examination. The largest of them 
= surrounded 
3 


was thirty miles in diameter, and the smallest less than a 
mile; they were of various 5 were all formed of 
; coral, except Henderson’s Island, which was partly 
by it; and they all appeared to be increasi 
i.  Lgaaasronmiey by ge meroseretions of oy lshapls - 

to exten and brin; e 

- ale na oubay of Po gerard to the sarfack. sé 
“ Twenty-nine of the number had lagoons in their centres, 


‘ 
‘i 
- 


which is a proportion sufficiently large, when coupled with 
information supplied from other parts of the globe where 
such formations abound, to render it almost certain that the 
remainder also had them in the early period of their forma- 
tion, and that such is the peculiar structure of the coral 
at islands. And, indeed, these exceptions can searcely be con- 
jg only, teen hundred yards long, by twelve hundred 

broad ; Queen Charlotte’s Island, which is not more than 
=. quarters of a mile wide in its broadest part, and less 


objections, as. two of them—Thrum Cap, which is 


half a mile in other places—are so circumstanced, that, 

had their existed, they would have been filled in 
‘the course of time with the masses of coral and other sub- 
tances which the sea heaps upon such formations as they 
ri above the surface ; they have, besides, long been wooded 
¥ inhabited, though deserted at the present moment, both 
@ of which would tend to efface the remains of lagoons of such 
small dimensions. The sea, however, prevented our boats 
‘from landing'upon either of these islands, to ascertain the 


fact of the early existence of lagoons. The other exception, 
» Henderson's Island, though of coral formation, appears to 
been raised to its present height above the sea by a 

eous convulsion, and has its centre so encumbered 


, and overgrown with bushes, that we could not determine 
whether it ever had a lagoon,” 
The growth of the coral is extraordinarily rapid : 
“The of these lagoons is various ; in those which 
“we entered it was from twenty to thirty-eight fathoms, but 
"sce | to which we had no access, by the light blue 
) the water it appeared to be very small. It is, 
» tolerably certain, that the coral forms the basis 
them ; and consequently, unless depositions of sand, or 
“other substances, obnoxious to the coral insects, take place, 
must depend upon their age, 
a little offered a our eae, © ee we 
could of the rapidity of the growth of the coral, as 
: which a aaiinsd tant tare? been described 
necessary for this fad sea and there 
consequently, no means of comparing the state in 
they were found by us, with that which was pre- 
to our predecessors; but from the report of the 
ves, the coral bordering the voltanic islands does not 
I very as we never heard of any channels bein, 
; but, on the contrary, that the passages throug 
Were apparently always in the same condition. 
: only direct evidence, however, which I could obtain 
of this fact, was that of the Dolphin Reef, off Point Venus, 
| in Otaheite. This reef, when first examined by Captain 
| ‘Wallis, in 1769, had ‘two fathoms water upon it.’ Cook 
sounded upon it a few years afterwards, and gave its depth 
Tn our visit to this place, we found, upon the 
shallowest part of it, thirteen feet and a half. These mea- 


we taped though at variance, from the irregularity of the 
of the reef, 


: 
; 5 ; are sufficiently exact to warrant the 
during an interval, it should be recollected, of fifty-six 


tg 


, that it has undergone no very material alteration 
r ' But the Dolphin, as well as the above-mentioned 
and channels, are within the influence of rivers, 
which, in my opinion, materially retard their increase, and 
; must not be taken as a criterion of that of the 
“Yadande of which ‘Ihave been speaking. With regard to 
hem, there is one fact worthy of py omg and = 

j every person must his own judgment, 
to the remains of the Matilda, a ship which, a few 
back, is stated to have been cast away upon one of 
coral islands. In my description of Matilda Island, 
d, th of the anchors of this ship, a ton in 
der gun, her boilers and iron-work, are 
of the reef, two hundred yards from the 
sea, and are/dry at low water. 


of 
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other materials lying with them, renders it probable that 
the vessel went to piecak in then tout, for, hed shnenekan 
heavy enotigh to wash the anchor from deeper water, the 
boiler must have been carried much beyond it; and the 
question is, whether the hull of a vessel of the Matilda’s 
tonnage could be washed upon a reef dry at low water, and 
be deposited two hundred yards within the usual break of 
the sea. ~ eh of the hatches, a 
and of the vessel, being deposited in parts of the d 
ad ans far distant, and scarcely more than four feet yo 
the present level of the sea, offers a resumption that the 
sea did not rise more than that height above its ordinar: 
level, or it would have washed the articles further, and ] 
them in the lagoon, whence they would have been carried 
to sea by the current.” 


The connexion of the corallines with a volcanic sub 
stratum seems clearly established ; 


“ The general opinion now is, that they have their foun- 
dations upon submarine mountains, or upon extinguished 
volcanoes, which are not more than four or five hundred 
feet immersed in the ocean ; and that their shape depends 
upon the figure of the base whence they spring. It would 
be immaterial which of these theories were correct, were it 
not that in the latter instance the lagoon that is formed j 
all the islands of this description might be occasioned by the 
shape of the crater alone, whereas, in the former, it must 
result from the propensity of the coral animals; and thi 
if true, forms a remarkable and interesting feature in their 
natural history. Mr Forster thought this peculiarit might 
arise from the instinct of the animalcules Leume the reefs, 
which, from a desire to shelter their habitation from the 
impetuosity of the winds, and the power and rage of the 
ocean, endeavoured to construct a ledge, within which was 
a lagoon entirely screened against the power of the ele- 
ments, and where a calm and sheltered place was by these 
means afforded to the animals in the centre ofthe island. 

“ Another reason why the consideration of the nature of 
their foundation is not immaterial, is, that if the form of 
the islands arose from the peculiar shape of the craters, and 
it be admitted that the lithophytes are enabled to exist at 
greater depths than those above mentioned, we shall have 
examples of craters of considerably larger dimensions, and 
more orcapiete in their outline, than any that are known 
upon the land, which, if true, is a curious fact, Until the 
voyage of the Blossom, it was not generally known that the 
lagoons in these islands were of such depths, or that the 
wall of coral which encircles them was so narrow and per- 
fect, as in almost every instance it has been found 3; nor that 
the islands were of such dimensions, as they were desi nated 
frours, or chains of islands, in consequence of the wall bong 

roken by channels into the lagoon; but, on examination 
the chain is found to continue under water; and as, in all 
Bropability, it will in time reach the surface and become 
y, the whole group may be considered as one island,” _. 


Those diversities which so frequently puzzle the inves- 
tigator of fossil remains, already show themselves in these 
new formations ; 


“ Tn considering the subject of these coral formations, my 
attention was drawn to the singularity of the occurrence of 
openings in them, either opposite: to, or:in the direction of 
some stream of fresh water from the mountains; and on 
searching several charts, I find\so many corroborations of 
the fact, that I have no doubt of the truth of it; as far as 
my own observations extended, it was always so, ‘The 
aversion of “the lithophytes to fresh water isnot sin lar, 
as, independent of its not being the natural element of chows 
animals, it probably supplies no materials with which they 
can work, 

“It has been suggested, that these openings being oppo 
site to valleys; the continuation of them under water is the 
cause of the break in the reef. But when we consider thé 
narrowness of these openings, compared with the width of 
the valleys, and that the latter are already filled up to the 
surface, and furnished with a smooth sandy beach, miin 
obstacles will be found to the confirmation of such ‘and opts 
nion ; and it appears to me more reasonable to attribute it 
to the nature of the element. The depth of these channels 
rarely exceeds twenty-five feet, the greatest limit probably 
to which the influence of fresh water would be felt.” ? 


These brief extracts will satisfy the geologist what in- 


The | structive hints may be derived from these nuclei of anew 
articles, and the quantityof iron bolts and | continent growing up amid the waste of waters—-what aid 


vy. 
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and which certainly could not be the coast of America, a 
least 2000 miles against the trade-wind.” 

These infants of civilisation do not seem doomed tow 
long a nonage as those of the old world. We gave a 
account, in our first notice of Beechey’s book, haw the 
blood of Europeans had already. led with that of 
Otaheite, and become domiciled 'in Pitcairn Island. In 
our next, we will show the effect of traffic with Europ 
and America, and of the salutary, although sometime 
over-zealous instruction of the missionaries, upon the u- 
mixed race. We must then, however reluctantly, coe 
the book. . 


the facts there’ observed may lend. towards determining 
not merely the comparative, but the positive ages.of diffe- 
rent formations. 

Much egregious nonsense has been spoken by rash and 
shallow sceptics on the one hand—by well-meaning but 
weak believers on the other, regarding the discrepancy 
between the Mosaic account of the creation, and geologi- 
cal conclusions respecting the age of the world. Every 
new discovery goes further to show their compatibility. 
Beechey’s accurate and extensive examination of the coral 
islands is on this account most important. The history 
of the Otaheitean archipelago is likewise of importance, 
as showing how unnecessary it is to assume the original 
formation of independent races of men in different regions. 
Scarcely does an island appear above the deep, let its dis- 
tance from the inhabited chain be what it will, than man 
appears to take possession of it. 

“ Tt has hitherto been a matter of conjecture how these 
islands, so remote from both great continents, have received 
their aborigines. The intimate connexion between the lan- 
guage, worship, manners, customs, and traditions of the 
people who dwell upon them, and those of the Malays and 
other inhabitants of the great islands to the westward, leaves 
no doubt of frequent emigrations from thence ; and we na- 
turally look to those countries as the source from which 
they have sprung. The difficulty, however, instantly pre- 
sents itself, of proceeding so vast a distance in opposition to 
the prevailing wind and current, without vessels better 

uipped than those which are in possession of those people. 

is objection is so powerful in the minds of some authors, 
that they have had recourse to the circuitous route through 
Tartary, across Behring’s Strait, and over the American 
continent, to bring them to a situation whence they might 
be drifted, by the ordinary course of the winds, to the lands 
in question. . But had this been the case, a more intimate 
resemblance would surely be found to exist between the 
American Indians and the natives of Polynesia. 

* All have agreed as to the manner in which these mi- 

tions between the islands have been effected, and some 
ew instances have actually been met with, but they have 
been in one direction only, and have rather favoured the 
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Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. From the French of 


LL.D. A New Edition, in Four Volumes. ( Cos 
stable's Miscellany.) Edinburgh: Constable and Ca 
London: Hurst, Chance and Co. 1831. 

Tris new edition has been revised with the utmost 
care, and augmented by at least one-third of additional 
matter. 1t is now a complete, and not an abridged yer- 
sion of Bourrienne. It is enriched by a narrative of the 
author from the pen of the accomplished translater, « 
copious selection of important state papers, and sketches 
of the most important characters who in the Me- 
moirs of the Emperor, We have been rather at lass as 
to what might be the most eligible specimen of the work; 
and have at last chosen Napoleon’s notes upon Egypt— 
one of the finest specimens of his comprehensive and con- 
densing genius we have seen. In how small a space does 
he lay that country, its inhabitants, resources, ‘and ecape- 
bilities before us! > 1 i 

BONAPARTE'S NOTES ON EGYPT, 


“2. That portion of the coun 
cultivated over which ‘the in 


opinion of migration from the eastward. The accident 


which threw in our wa 


Tuwarri and his companions, 
who, it may be recoll 


objections which have been urged against the general opi- 


nion. The fact being so well attested, and the only one of 
the kind upon record, is, pees: et of the highest in- 
gularity, and as it establishes 


terest, both as rds its sin ’ 

the possibility of the case. Though this is the only instance 

that has come to our knowledge, there is no reason why 

many other canoes may not have shared a similar fate ; and 

some few of many thousands, perhaps, may have drifted to 

remotest islands of the Archipelago, and thus peopled 
em. 


each other, is very general ; and it was not unusual, iu early 


times, for warriors, after a defeat, to embark, careless of 


consequences, in order to escape the persecution of their 
conquerors. To remain, was certain death and ignominy ; 
to fly, was to leave their fate to chance. 

“ The temporary obstruction of the trade-wind in these 
seas, by the westerly monsoons, has not been duly considered 
by those who represent the difficulties as insurmountable. 

t the iod of the year corresponding with our spring 
these gales commence, and blow with great violence during 
the rainy season. As they arise very suddenly, any canoes 
at sea must have difficulty in escaping them, and would, in 
all probability, be driven so far, as never to be able to regain 
their native country, or to, be drifted to islands upon which 
they might be contented to dwell, in preference to encoun- 
tering farther risks. 

“ The traces of inhabitants upon almost all the islands of 
the Low Archipe! many of which are at present upin- 
habited, show the frequency with which these migrations 
have occurred, and how extensive they. have been. Some 
of these isolated spots where remains have been found, Pit- 
cairn Island, for instance, are 400 miles from any land 
whence inhabitants were likely to be derived; and the cir- 
cumstance of their having abandoned the island, is a fair 
presumption that the le’ who ‘landed there knew of 
other Jands which there was a probability of their reaching, 


» were driven six hundred miles 
in a direction contrary to the trade-wind, in spite of their 
utmost exertions, has fortunately enabled us‘ to remove the 


“ The navigation of canoes between islands, in sight of 


mountains of Abyssinia. The analysis of this slime yields 
carbon. 

« 3. The Desert produces nothing oe a_few bushes, 
which assist in supporting the camels. No human being 
can subsist in the Teor 

‘4, Nothing so much resembles the sea as the Desert: 
nor the shore, as the boundary of the 
The inhabitants of the towns near this 
sed to frequent incursions of the Arabs. 

“5. The Mamelukes hold the villages in fief. Bei 
armed, and well mounted, they repulsed the A of 
whom they were the terror; but ‘were too few in he 
to guard this immense line. ° 

“6, On this account, the frontiers and roads are respec 
tively protected by the Arabs of the province, who, armed 
and mounted, are bound to repel the attacks of the ywander- 
ing Arabs. In requital of this service they enjoy villages, 
lands, and privileges, 

“7. Thus, while the government is stable, the domici- 
liated Arabs, respecting it, remain quiet, and then Egypt 
has little to fear from foreign invasion. a 

“8, But when the government is weak, the Arabs revolt - 
in this case, they abandon their habitations to reve in the 
Desert, and joining the stranger Ar the country 
where they make incursions into the pro- 
vinces, 4 

“9. These foreign Arabs do not live in the Dears 
cannot support a single inhabitant ; they have 
ments in Africa, Asia, or Arabia, They obtain i 
tion of any disorder in the government; they then 
their country, traverse twelve or fifteen days of Desert, 
establish themselves on different points of its frontier, and 
os make desolating incursions into the interior of 

gypt. : 
“10, The Desert is sandy. Wells are rare, and of 
the pre: part are salt, bitter, and sulphureous, 
are, however, but few routes on which wells de not 
within every thirty hours. 

“11. Camels are employed with bottles (of skin or lea- 
ther) to carry the water which may be required. Qne 

undred Frenchmen 


camel is able to carry water for one hi 
during a whole day, 


M. Fauvelet de Bourrienne.. By John S. Meme, 
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“12. We have said, that Egypt is only the valley of the 

Nile; that the soil of this valley was primitively the same 

as the surrounding Desert; but the inundation of the Nile, 

. “Fag — w! it ; have rendered the valley 
verses one of the most fertil d i 

districts in the world. ‘ soll tt ee. 


small cause- 
way sometimes serves to maintain a communication: more 
gel Ae is nothing but a foot track. 

“14 rising of the Nile becomes greater or less in 
proportion to the quantity of rain in Abyssinia: ‘but the 
inundation depend still more on canals for 


“*' 15. At present the Nile has only two branches—those 
of Rosetta'land Damietta. - If these tes mouths were closed 
as much as ble, the inundation would become greater, 
and the habitable country more considerable. 

“© 16. If the canals were kept in good order, well con- 
trived, and more numerous, the water might be kept the 
ro on the lands, and so increase both the valley and 
the for cultivation. In this manner, the Oases of 
‘ » anda portion of the Desert from Pelusium, 
‘were watered ; the;whole of Bohahyreh, Maryoutt, and the 
= of Alexandria, were cultivated and rendered 


__ “ 17. By askilful system, the fruit of a good government, 
t acquire an increase of eight or nine hundred 


© Is. te is probable that the Nile has issued by the Dry 
‘River, (Bahun Belémeh,) which from Fayoum 
+ h the middle of the Natron Lakes, and joins the sea 
the Arab’s tower. It appears that Meris joined 
branch of the Nile, and thus formed the celebrated 
lake of whose origin even Herodotus was ignorant. 
“19. The government has more influence here on public 
eter anywhere else ; et elsewhere, anarchy and 
iy Have no influence on the progress of the seasons, 
and on rain. The land — be equally fertile in Egypt. 
A dyke a : econ he peter, may render a 
vince desert: for |-time, and all the produc- 
tions ol ehe earth, are regulated by the date and magnitude 
of — a on , 
e government of Egypt having remained in the 
“most hands ti ‘ke rs century, the 
in many places. The 
» and has even formed 


‘more of the same government as that of Ibrahimand Mou- 
will have lost a third of its cultivated 
ald be easy to prove that fifty years of such 
& government as that of France, England, ermany, or 
Italy, =r cern triple the extent of cultivation, and 
number of inhabitants. en would never be wanting for 
the soil thus gained or recovered, for they abound on every 
side both in Arabia and Africa. 
. “21. The Nile, from Assouan to eighty miles north- 
ward of Cairo, flows ina single bed. From the latter point, 
named the Cow's-belly, it forms the branches of Rosetta 
and Damietta. 

“* 22. The waters of the Damietta branch show an evi- 
dent tendency to flow into that of Rosetta. ~ It ought to be 
# principle in our administration to aid this tendency, which 
is for the advantage of Alexandria, and all the direct com- 


neg with Europe. 
” <i fthe dyke at Fard-ou-Nyeh were cut, the pro- 


a would gain two hundred villages, and 
that, with the canal which extends from Fayoum, would 
bring the ion to the wall of Alexandria. This 
vation would do most injury to the — of Scharky- 

and Maussourah ; therefore it ought to be 
to a fit season for executing it. The design, 

however, should one aay be carried into effect, 
* “24. ~ The canal which conveys the waters of the Nile 
to Alexandria, ought to be deepened, so 
at all seasons of the year. Vessels of one 
‘hundred tons, will then’ be enabled to pass for six months 
> from Alexandria to Cairo, without encouutering 


) t. 
Nae, A to be undertaken at some period, will be 
acerca dykes, to dim up the two branches of the 
belly. By this means, the whole waters of the Nile 


“26. During the inundation, the'waters reach-within 
-forty miles of Suez. .The remains of a canal are quite dis- 
tinct ; and there cannot be the least doubt, that boats may 
nc OT) ‘We have said, that Egypt, properly epesking 

. ¢ have said, that 7» was 
the valley of the Nile. A great part tthe Deorta which 
surround it, form, however, a part of Egypt, and in these 
Deserts there are oases, just as in the ocean there ‘are 
islands. On the western side, the Deserts forming part 
of Egypt, extend ten or twelve days’ march from the 
waters of the Nile. The principal points are the three oases, 
Syrahs, and the Natron Lakes. ‘The first oasis is distant 
about three days’ journey from Syouth. No water is tobe 
found on this route. In this oasis are some palm-trees, 
several wells of bitter water, a portion of p ve soil, 
and almost constantly mag fevers. 

“28. To proceed from Cairo to Tedigat, which is the 
first cultivated country, there are thirty days of Desert to 
be crossed; during five of these, no water is to be found. 

“29, The Natron Lakes are situated about twelve hours’ 
march within the Desert of Tarranneh. Excellent 
are found there; several Natron lakes; and four 
monasteries.’ ‘These monasteries are fortresses; we have 
stationed therea Greek garrison, and several pieces of cannon. 

«30. On the east, the Deserts which belong to Egypt 
extend to within a day’s journey of El Arych, and beyond 
Tor and Mount Sinai. -Quattyyeh is a species of oasis ; 
there are tive or six hundred palm-trees, and water for six 
thousand men, and one thousand horses: it is distant 
about ‘fifteen miles from Salahyyeh. A little water is to 
be found in two different places on the route. We have 
established a fort of palm-trees in this important oasis, 

“31. From Quatt to El Arych, are sixty miles. 
El Arych is an oasis. There was on this spot a very beau- 
tiful village, which was demolished, and five or six thousand 
palm-trees, which we cut down. . The abundance of water, 
and the quantity of materials, induced us to construct a 
fortification, which is already in a respectable state of de- 
fence. From El Arych to Gazah, are a miles ; 
water is found several times. .The route } by the vil- 
lage of Kan-you-Ness, (in Syria. ) 

“32. ‘Tor and Mount Sinai are distant ten days’ march 
from Cairo. The Arabs of Tor cultivate fruits, and make 
charcoal. ‘They import grain from Cairo, hout 
the whole of this oasis there is water, very good, and in 
abundance, 

‘ 33. The population of all the Fellahs, or Arabs, who 
inhabit the oases, both of the eastern and western Desert, 
and not comprised in that of the fourteen provinces, does 
not amount to thirty thousand souls. 

“34. The valley of the Nile is divided into. Upper, Mid- 
dle, and Lower Egypt. Upper Egypt contains the pro- 
vinces of Dgirgeh, Manfelout, and Mynieh ; Middle com- 
prises those of Fayoum, Beni. Youcef, and Cairo; Lower 
comprehends Bohahyreh, Alexandria, Rosetta, Garbyyeh, 
Menoufiyyeh, Maussourab, Damietta, Kalyeubieh, and 
Scharkyyeh. i 

35. The coast extends from Cape Durazzo to withina 
day’s journey of El my The first post where we haye 
an establishment is at Marabout, six miles east of Alexan- 
dria.. ‘The harbours of Alexandria are defended by a gat 
number of batteries and forts, which, both by sea and land, 
place it in security against any attack. Fort Cretin isa 
model of fortification, Aboukir, situated thirteen miles 
from Alexandria, is a good roadstead. , Lake Maad’yeh, 
into which formerly flowed that branch of the Nile, called 
the Canopii, extends to within three miles of Alexandria, 
six of Rosetta, and, on the south, reaches within three of 
Birket." The Rosetta mouth has a bar, which is very dif- 
ficult to cross. From Rosetta to Bourlosh are fourteen 
miles. The Lake of Bourlosh contains about a hundred 
dgerms, and communicates with Mehel-el-Kebir by a canal. 
The embouchure of the lake forms a very god harbour, 
having from ten to twelve feet of water. The Damietta 
mouth is defended by Fort Lesbé. Lake Menzahleh, 
which extends to the ancient Pelusium, or, in other words, 
which is about seventy miles long, commences at little more 
than a mile from Damietta. ‘This lake communicates with 
the sea in two places, namely, at Dybeh and Omm-Farege. 
There is a great quantity of craft upon the lake. The canal 
of Moses disembogues into this lake. Tineh, or the ancient 
Pelusium, is about twelve miles from Quattyyeh. We have 
already spoken of the route from Quattyyeh to El Arych. 
The coast is, throughout its whole extent, low and bad, 


‘may be thrown successively east and west, and thus the | with sand-hills extending three, and, in seme places, from 


" Inqudation ‘may be doubled-in extent. 


six to nine miles inland, - ‘ 
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36. The population of 


is about two-and-a-half 
millions. 


Dis Assia, demidichad, apd eno ie pot 


Jews. 

* 37, The weal. were up the government of Egypt 
to twenty-four =e of whom each had a military esta- 
blishment, more or less numerous. This establishment, or 
house, consisted of slaves from Georgia and Circassia, whom 
oy purchased for from 3000 to 4500 frances a-head, (L.125 
to L188, ) and brought up toa military life, There might 
have been against our army eight thousand Mamelukes on 
horseback, well mounted, well disciplined, well armed, and 
very brave, the property of the reigning Beys. Double 
that number may be reckoned for those who, descended 
from other Mamelukes, were established in the villages, or 
living in Cairo. 

The Pacha had no authority. He was changed 
every year, as also the Kadi-askier, whom the Porte sent 
from Constantinople. Throughout the rest of the empire 
were, besides, seven other otto bodies. Of these, the 
chiefs were named the Seven Grand Odiag-lys. These 
bodies are so diminished by the war, that there now remain 
only about one thousand, old and infirm, without masters, 
and even attached to the French. 

‘* 39. The Sheriffs are the descendants of the tribe of the 
successors of Mahomet, or, to speak more correctly, the de- 
scendants of the first. conquerors. ‘They wear the green 
turban. The Ulemas are the men of law and the church, 
but who, in no respect, resemble our judges or priests. The 
chief of the Ulemas of Cairo is named Grand Sheik. He 
is held in the same veneration by the peopleas the cardinals 
were formerly in Europe. The Ulemas pronounce the 
prayers each in a mosque, which brings them some revenue, 
and great credits |The grand mosque of Cairo, called El 
Ashar, is large and» beautiful, and has a great number of 
teachers and otliers attached to its service. Of these, there 
are twenty-four principals. 


( Here, Bonaparte’s Notes cease to be numbered.) 

* ‘There are many coffee-houses in Cairo, where the in- 
habitants pass the greater part of the day in smoking: the 
poor and travellers lodge in the mosques during the night 
and in the heat. There are a great number of public baths, 
to which the women resort to bathe, and relate the news of 
the town. The mosques have endowments, much the same 
as were those of our own churches. 

“ The villages of Egypt are fiefs belonging to the prince 
who bestows them. In consequence of this, a cess is ex- 
acted; which the peasant is obliged to pay to the landholder. 
The peasants constitute real proprietors, since they are 
respected ; and, in the midst of all revolutions and over- 
turnings, the right of the peasant is never violated. Hence, 
there are, in Egypt, two classes of men,—the proprietors of 
the soil, that is, the peasants, and the proprietors of the 
‘fiefs, the feudatories, or seigneurs. 

“ Two-thirds of the villages belong to Mamelukes, for 
the expenses of the administration. ‘The miri, properly so 
called, isan imposition, sufficiently moderate, being a kind 
of cess destined for the Ottoman Porte. = 


A Letter to a Minister of State, respecting Taxes on 
Knowledge, (Not for Sale.) 


We have been highly delighted by a perusal of this 
sensible and well-timed pamphlet, which, although not 
printed for sale, has been, we believe, extensively circulated. 
Believing most firmly that man without knowledge is little 
better than a brute, and that half-learning only makes 
the animal within him more dangerous, we are friends 
to the most unlimited diffusion of knowledge. The author 
of these few pages demonstrates most satisfactorily that 
the abolition of the stamp-duty on newspapers would in- 
erease the revenue, and diminish crime. The following 
passage shows his way of arguing the latter question, in 
a favourable point of view : 


“ The most atrocious press which the public would en- 
dure, the most licentious publications (political) which the 
most cowardly really fear, and the most courtly pretend to 
fear, never could have produced a tithe of the mischief 


the habit, therefore, of writing the address bing 9 


persons 

no good has resulted, and from which 
Their tracts nearly all of them 
at of command 


Seccetials tainin, ch in the styl 
dogma‘ containing much more in le 
than i ; even the 


little, indeed, do the distributors 
le, that both the matter and the manner of their 
ications are better calculated to do 


audit i questionsble whether they say mat Sa ssase ag 
and it wl may some 
have, tended: ta, puedince shen and command will 
produce no good effects on the 


want facts, useful facts, plaii 
short expositions ; but these, whilst the law remains as it 
is, they cannot have. : 

« They who would assist to lerpetnck | 
will ot wreske the laws, nor in any way subject 
to the consequences of breaking the laws; and thus it has 

impossible for them to teach the fA S~ 

« T have mentioned the twopenny. 
the commissioners of stamps oe 
advert to another, — the D 

wer they possess. respectable La tract 
Noaaty, called © The Harlequin.’ Tr related solely to the 
theatres, and was sold for twopence. Nothing could bese 
harmless as this tract ; but it gave the * informa- 


tion’ and ‘ intelligence,’ matters the act; and 
the commissioners of stamps put their part ct 
commissioners 


the number I encloseto willshow. The 
have a power denied to the king, a d power; they 
may permit or even authorize pul 


tinguish them. No one, except Parliament, can call 
to account for any thing of this kind, and even’ 

has ee ae them, without passing a new 
act for urpose. : 

“ The aout description of persons—they who violate 
the laws—are, with some few ‘ions, begin = 
ill-informed. Most of their ications ' 
grossest errors, and can do nothing but a and some 
are intended solely for this purpose. 
that multitudes of persons see no other > they 
know that they are published in defiance of the law; they 
cherish them, they think the law to with- 
hold useful information from them. They confide im the 
evil notions they propagate; and, as they never see any 
thing which contradicts ~y —o peg re the erro- 
neous statements contain these necessarily 

The fs a lamentable state 


receive them as sacred traths. 


are charged double, sometimes more. Publishers are in 


printed sheet. Again, if the whole of the 
contained ‘in a sheet be not sent to the 
time, a delay at press, in many cases highly 
necessarily occurs. Pablishers are thus 
cover the whole sheet with ptinting, and) 
it is with the utmost difficulty that the 
added. The want of an envelope also 
avoidable that the Post Office marking covers 
sometimes even the corrections, which are 
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newspaper stamps, and transmit them by post 


blank cover, would be a great accommodation to 
men, : : 
Shetches from Venetian » Volame First. (Being 


fro 
Volame XX. ofthe Family: Library.) London. 


John Murray. 


_ Tue announcement in the advertisement prefixed to 
this work, that its materials have been gleaned chiefly 
from the works of Sismondi and Daru, qualified as it is by 
the assertion, that the original authorities have uniformly 
been consulted, was a sufficient warning that we were 
not to expect a just or accurate political history of Venice. 
The book is, however, graceful and amusing. We ean 
recommend it to such of our readers as require no more 
information than is compatible with amusement. The 
narrative of the romantic adventures of Francesco No- 
velle, while flying from Visconti Galeazzo, is a fair spe- 

cimen of its contents, 
“Some Florentine merchants in ‘Asti assisted him ‘in 
‘with the authorities of their capital; and, all 


= being favourably arranged for his flight, he asked a 
guide and an escort from the governor, in whom he reposed 
entire coi 3 at the game time giving out that it was 


in company with his lady, to satisfy a vow, 

a I to the of St Antonio at Vienne. To 
accordingly, he bastened with the utmost speed, 

and on thtough Avignon to Marseilles. Receiving 
that the captain of that city was ring to 


was unfavourable for a voyage ; 


advanced in 'y ; and the violence of the equinoctial daved 
xposed her to so great suffering, that she earnestly 
to pursue her journey by land. The affection of 


Francesco could not resist this appeal, although he well 
knew the additional il to which consent exposed him. 
en with only two attendants, he or- 
dered the master of the vessel to proceed slowly along the 
coast ; and, having hired an ass, on which the Lady Taddea 
was placed, himself being on foot, they advanced for two 
days ps he and intricate country, chiefly occu- 
by and dependents of Visconti. At Frerezzo, 
hey again went on board, and, after encountering a heavy 
a Reerwny Nice and Monaco, they arrived at Torbio. 
when ng to repose themselves in the town, 
were in that the Chatelain was a creature of 
de Virtu, and they were compelled to lodge for 
as church on the beach. When they 
morning, sleepless and harassed, the stormy 
hap hook te Vestine 
8 to Ventimig' 
rty, although small, excited attention 
curiosity ; was reported to the Podesta, by the 
suspicions of the peasants, that a man with four com- 
two of them women, had arrived at the Osteria 
the ; that oneof repre by Sa 
was manifestly a personage o station ; and that, judg- 
ing by those ivheaaereanded her, there could be litledouke 
it was a case of forcible abduction. The magistrate, de- 


ceived by these representations, dispatched an officer with 
“fn eis to bring the ea ete him, Francesco, 


they overtook him, fought his way to the shore, and 
succeeded in his lady and her attendants on ship- 
3 Ee ger being last,  ophare pee and 
officer charged the captain of the vessel 
his life; and demanded the name 
informed that it was the late Lord 
his = to age pase and a smeel yr“ 
}; and, advancing with an air of respect, pr ol 
Dey and asked a2 bis adding, that he des a soe, 
the House of Padua. On receiv 
rancesco that he might be escort- 
castle, where the sta, having listened to his 
‘supplied him with provisions, and re-conducted 


| “A favourable wind bore the fugitives rapidly to the 
of rquis of Towards evening, 

SA tie ease ceeapanlons os before 

through a district in which they were 
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under a | beset by enemies, they travelled during the wholé night on 
literary foot. At break of day, exhausted b 


i hanger and fatigue, 
they procured some food from a neighbouring cottage ; and 
while some shared this homely fare, the others kept guard 
among the surrounding trees, While thus occu fed, a 
stranger approached, and en for the Lord of Pre 
in the name of Donati, his chief friend at Florence, produ- 
ced the countersigns with which Carrara had farnished his 
agent, the halves of broken dice, and of some coins bearin; 
his own impress. These ded with the tallies ; oa 
Carrara, satisfied of the good faith of the messenger, accom- 
panied him on board a vessel in waiting to convey them to 
Genoa; On’their passage, once again Sher encountered a 
storm ; and, being driven into Savona, they had landed, and 
were preparing for refreshment, when an express from the 
Doge warned thenr to hasten from the coast, which swarm- 
ed with Galeazzo’s emissaries. Without food or. 
they hurried back.to their-ship; and, in the morning, ha- 
ving entered Genoa, in the ys of German pilgrims, 
they concealed themselves awhile ina mean inn, and then 
sailed from Capona to Moncione. Here, while refreshing 
themselves, they were. alarmed by the arrival of a courier 
to prepare quarters for one of Galeazzo’s officers, who, with 
a troop of forty men, was on his route to Pisa. A thicket 
afforded them shelter till this company had passed by ; and 
Carrara then cheered the drooping spirits of his lady, by 
assuring her that certain succour was at hand; that he had 
warned a friend at Pisa, deeply indebted to his house, of 
his approach ; and that'eyery moment horses might be ex~ 
pected for their conveyance. Pietro Gambacorta, he added, 
when himself in exile and distress, had found protection 
from Francesco Vecchio, and an asylum in Padua ; whence, 
after a long abode, through the influence of the same prince, 
he was enabled to return to his native city, laden with 
wealth and honours, Scarcely were these words uttered, 
when the hope which they had kindled in Taddea was fa- 
tally extinguished by the return of the messenger with ex~ 
cuses from Gambacorta ; he dared not furnish horses ;\ he 
not permit Carrara’s entrance into Pisa ; the blood- 
hounds of Visconti bad been slipped, the cry was up, and 
already they were tracking the fugitives, 

fs Ne token of impatience, not a breath of complaint 
escaped Carrara,—‘ God will restore us—we must struggle 
with misfortune !’ was his sole comment. He raised the 
lifeless Taddea, who had been overpowered by the unex 
pected disappointment, and entering Pisa with his Floren- 
tine guide, regardless of all personal hazard, procured a horse 
and some food, aud returned with them to his lady. A 
wretched stable in the worst inn, without the walls of Ca- 
sima, gave them refuge for the night ; and Donati, who had 
joined_them, the Florentine, and the rest of the company, 
sentinelled the door, while the signor and Taddea threw 
themselves on some straw within. ‘But, in the dead of the 
night, an unknown person knocked Joudly at the inn, and 
demanded the Signor Franceseo da Carrara, ‘I am he,’ 
replied Donati, with noble promptitude, as yet ignorant of 
the enquirer’s object. It was a messenger from Gambacorta, 
bringing an explanatory letter, horses, and a few necessaries 
for the road, and commending the travellers to the strict 
attention of the host.’ In consequence of these injunctions, 
they were at length admitted within the house, and, for the 
first night since her departure from Asti, Taddea enjoyed 
the almost forgotten luxury of a bed, On the following 
day, they arrived at Florence.” 
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The Tuileries. A Tale. By the Author of “ Hunga« 
rian Tales,” &. In three volumes. London. Col- 
burn and Bentley, 1831. 


Tus is a tale of the fortunes of persons, imaginary and 
real, during the period of the French Revolution, and 
belongs to that class of novels in which the story wavers 


between fact and fietion. Such narratives, though they 
derive considerable effect from the striking historical 
events with which they are interwoven, independent of 
any merit of their own, seldom confer much additional 
interest on the times of which they treat. There are 
j but few who, like Scott, haye. been able fally to repay 
what they have borrowed from history, by shedding back, 
in return, the halo of his genius over its scenes, and ren- 
| dering them doubly interesting. Nor, indeed, amid the 
| exciting horrors of the French Revolution, can imagina- 


; 


th 
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tion well add any thing surpassing the reality. “ The 
Tuileries” abounds, as might be expected, with incidents 
of painful interest. Mobs, massacres, flights, prison- 
scenes, and executions, are its staple commodities. Many 
of the conversational parts are characteristic enough, and 
sustained with spirit; and we are occasionally brought 
into contact with some of the far-famed personages of the 
Revolution, who generally speak like themselves. 


= 


The Good Servant, and other Tracts ; or, Examples and 
“Warnings for Persons in Humble Life. Edinburgh: 
Waugh and Innes. London: Whittaker and Co. 
1831. 


Mucu harm must necessarily result from many of 
those publications of the present day, which are profess- 
edly written for regenerating our hearts and reforming our 
morals. How much of nationality, silly conceit, impu- 
dent speculation, and shallow sentimentalism, have been 
engendered by the trash of religious novels, and miracle- 
propounding tracts, with which the counters of our biblio- 
poles are at present sorely burdened and oppressed! Of 
the ferment and the fester that have thus been produced, 
it would be easy for us to direct the notice of our readers 
to many proofs. We could almost wish to see a police 
established, by which our literary market-places might 
be purged from such unsavoury commodities. 

But whilst we go thus far, deploring the mischief 
which visionaries and sentimentalists are occasioning to 
the public taste, and to the cause which they fancy they 
are doing so much to uphold and.advance by their crude 
and’ flippant productions ; we still cherish the opinion, 
that fiction is not necessarily’ an unsafe or unwarranted 
vehicle for introducing morality and religion into the 
heart of man. ..'The little work, the title of which stands 
at the head of these remarks, will bear us out in the 
opinion we have just expressed. “The Good Servant, 
or Examplesand Warnings for Hamble Life,” we know 
to be a work of female authorship. Its title, and the 
subjects of the different moral sketches of which it con- 
sists—Filial Affection, the Sabbath, Pilfering, Vanity, 
Dissipation, &c.—show its design and tendency. The 
author has it simply in view to inspire her reader with a 
hatred of the vice which she depicts, and a love of the 
opposite virtue. The execution of her task is skilful. A 
plain and brief statement of the moral question is first 
advanced, and there isthen just so much of narrative as to 
embody the principles which the introduction to each story 
lays down. ‘There is no wrought-up story, and but just 
enough of character to give personification to the abstract 
principles she has previously laid down, and no more 
developement of these than what coincides with the illus- 
tration of them, which otherwise it would have been 
necessary to give in a didactic form. It is on this 
ground, as presenting the public with a series of simple 
and. most effective parables for the benefit of that classs 
of society which has hitherto been unprovided with 
such instruction, that we recommend our author and her 
work. We believe it to be the production of an inexpe- 
rienced author, and are glad to recognise in it delicacy of 
thought, justness and generosity of sentiment, a fervour 
of style, and often a poetical energy and beauty of lan- 
guage, which belong not to minds of every-day mould. 


A Few Observations on the Union of Professing Episco- 
palians in Scotland with the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
respectfully addressed to the Congregation of St Peter's 
Chapel in Montrose. By E. B. Ramsay, B.A., 
F.R.S.E., Minister of St John’s Chapel, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh. Waugh and Innes. 


‘Tris is a well-written pamphlet, by our esteemed and 
eloquent townsman, pointing out, in clear and forcible 
terms, the inconsistency of a congregation of avowed 


England, nor with the Episcopal Church in Se 
Mr Ramsay vindicates, with much spirit, the 
Episcopal Church from the vulgar charge of “ P 
which is so frequently attached to that 
ancient communion. 


fF ——________ 

Heath's Historical Illustrations to the Novels, Tales, 
Romances by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. From. 
Designs by the most eminent Artists. Engraved By 
Charles Heath, &c.. Wo. IJ. Rob Roy. London. — 
Jennings and Chaplin. 1831. ’ 


‘Too contemptible for any'criticism more respectable 
than the purchased eulogiums of low newspapers. . 


The Siege of Constantinople, in Three Cantod, with Other 
Poems. By Nicholas Michell. Svo. Pp. 80. Lon- 
don. Smith and Elder. 1831. paey 


We have seen worse poetry than this—and better. 
: 

Cours de Littérature Frangaise; or a Course of Lessons 

in French Literature. Being a Choice Cilection of 

Amusing and Instructive Pieces in Prose and Verse. 

Selected from the Writings of the Most roags 4 

French Authors. By J. Rowbotham. London. W- 

Joy. 1831. a “a 
A supicious and elegant selection. - 


Guy's Geographia Antiqua; or, School Treatise on 
Ancient Geography, upon a new plan. By ‘Tua 
Guy, Jun, London. W. Joy. 1831. ‘7 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 
A CHAPTER ON BACHELORS. ; 
Many are the roads that lead to the same end. 
inconceivable the variety of causes which serve 
well to produce that strangest of all phenomena—an 
bachelor. Let me recall the histories of some of m 
contemporaries. od 
K—wastheson ofarespectableshopkeeperin——. Whe 
a boy he was alike remarkable for something odd and awk 
ward in his gait, and for a gentle imperturbable } 
He was the favourite of all the old folks, for he ’ 
obliging, even to blundering. K— was sent, noty 
early in life, to a rich relation in London, who promised 
to “make a man of him.” By his protector he was 
several years in the South of France, to learn the ; 
the mysteries of the branch of mercantile business in 
which he was afterwards to be engaged. He has since 
resided constantly in London. He has become native te 
the element. No one who sees him could fancy that be 
once spoke broad Scotch, or saw the waters of the Ga- 
ronne sparkle in the sun, He speaks pure, though ne 
offensive, cockney ; is neat and precise in his dres foxy 
manners ; knows no more of the country than if he 
never been out of hearing of Bow-bell. 
annual sail round the ccant ot Kent, or his ae 
his relations north of the Tweed, he is incessant snd 
childish in his enquiries. ‘There is something so infam- 
tile in his tone of conversation, no one could suspect him 
of being—what he really is—one of the most acute: 
correct merchants upon ’Change. He is courteot 
gentle to all, but cares for nobody ; and in return, | 
body likes, but nobody Joves him, I do not 
he ever felt more fora woman than he does for 
human race—a general complacency. ‘He hasio 
to marry ; besides, it would put him out of his: 
K— ‘was born a bachelor. 9° ~ > 
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| Y— was a being of a very different character. He was 
of low stature, but firmly and compactly built ; had been 
ta soldier in his youth ; and mixed with the best society. 
) His character was decided and energetic, without being 
‘im the least degree harsh or obtrusive. He had raised 
If (in fortune—for he was of good family) more by 
ig “ assumed desert,” and never having allowed ad- 
ent to pass by him for any slackness in laying claim 
it, than by the possession of positive high talent. He 
as the reverse of K—, for he did not live a moment, 
m the time that he passed the age of boyhood, with- 
it being in love. Ido not mean that he was distinctly 
Jove at all times with a definite individual. With him 
it was a sort of latent love, (akin to the latent caloric of 
) lurking in his constitution, and ready to be 
perawn out by the first pair of sparkling eyes he encoun- 
The consequence was, that although almost every 
Woman could attract, none could retain him. During 
absence, her image faded away, or was displaced by a 
Mew comer. He came into disrepute as an inconstant— 
‘# flirt. They did him wrong.’ His discourse to ladies 
g was unconsciously and necessarily passionate—it was an 
‘Mnavoidable overflowing of his soul which sought an 
and was indifferent to the individual. He had 
‘novels in his youth, (who has not?) and believed, 
he first became aware of this tendency of his na- 
, that he was in love deeply, desperately, and for 
. His first six changes were not sufficient to open 
eyes. He believed each in succession to be an attach- 
z taxed himself with being fickle, grew sullen, un- 
tomfortable, and dissatisfied with himself. But longer 
Fexperience opened his eyes. He saw his fate, and con- 
ti to flirt away with a light heart, and passionate 
till the end of life—at least, till his years made 
‘tim no longer listened to; although even then he could 
(hot get rid of the habit. They called him a jilt and 
d It was false.. Never did there exist a more 
1 and constant friend—and I have approved it. 
his nature was alike incapable of refraining from 
or fixing an attachment. 
These two were happy ; but poor G.’s was a melancholy 
ie, To a tolerable figure he united the most daring and 
tty He was not of low birth, but his parents had 
“Wied while he was yet an infant, leaving him dependent. 
He was used, on the whole, not unkindly, but was fre- 
mntly reminded of his situation. He had no compa- 
of his own age, and the respectful distance he was 
to keep, engendered shyness and restraint. The 
lent education bestowed upon him, while it strength- 
all his powers, and purified all his feelings, left him 
ard and helpless in society. He was in due time 
n upon the world to support himself by his own 
lions. At this period he was brought frequently 
the society of a lady of birth, beauty, fortune, and 
bomplishinents. He loved her. He lay under pecu- 
obligations to her family ; and even had his shyness 
ved him, he would have deemed it sacrilege to seek 
love. He followed her as a shadow, nursing a pas- 
“sion which he felt must consume him. She knew it not, 
‘and in time wedded with another. For a time he was 
lowed down, helpless and unconscious. But his was not 
it to yield to misfortune. He roused himself from his 
ne He tried to resume his studies—in vain ; 
re was the thought of lost happiness grinning at him 
iM every page—interposing; like a dark cloud, between 
Seye and the paper. He sought refuge in dissipation. 
You would have thought him the most reckless and cal - 
is of the lost revellers with whom he herded. But 
empty boasting—within he was unchanged 
He grappled with public business, and 


able and honest of our statesmen—but as a man of 
The duties of office had brought me into a long 
‘dose connexion with him before I discovered his 


secret. A sneer at his heartlessness in the course of au 
angry discussion, caused him to burst out into a passion- 
ate and abrupt narrative of his fate. He writhed as each 
recollection ef his former life flashed with an electric jar 
across his mind, and remained at last like one who has 
been struck senseless by the lightning. He has gone to 
his grave full of years and honours—the universal voice 
of a country has declared him her proudest boast. But 
he died with the consciousness that he had lived in vain. 

For myself—but though I prattle of the secrets of 
others, I can keep my own. 

Aw Op Bacueton: 


BLOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT PERSONS 
OF ALL COUNTRIES, 


No. IIT. 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


Lirrte or nothing is known of the youth of Drake, 
Laying aside Camden's romantic story of his early career, 
the most probable account is, that he was the son of 
a poor sailor, and born in the year 1545, near Tavistock, 
in Devonshire. He was the eldest of twelve brothers. 
Daring his youth, he resided with, and was educated by, 
Sir John Hawkins, who was his near relative, and from 
whose attention it is most likely that he obtained the first 
rudiments of nautical knowledge. 

In the year 1563, he is found in the capacity of purser 
on board a vessel trading to Biscay; in 1565, we find 
him engaged in a voyage to Guinea; and in 1567, at the 
age of twenty-two, whilst in the company of Sir John 
Hawkins, at the harbour of St John de Ulloa, in the Gulf 
of Mexico, we find him made captain as a requital for his 
gallant behaviour in repulsing the Spaniards, who at- 
tempted to massacre the crews of the English fleet in that 
harbour. On his return home, he made the rather start- 
ling proposal of enriching himself and the nation at the 
expense of the Spanish king’s subjects; and the only 
vindication he could offer for such an infringement of 
rights, was, that as the Spanish people had ona previous 
occasion plundered him, so he might in his'turn take any 
satisfaction he could obtain. However unjust such a 
doctrine may appear in the present day, it was univer- 
sallyadopted by his contemporaries, and many volunteered 
to co-operate, without having even his excuse. In the 
year 1570, Captain Drake undertook an expedition in 
two vessels, which he resumed the following year with 
only one; and, by picking up every Spanish ship that 
fell in his track, he is reported to have returned rich. If 
he did, he employed these riches in the public service, for 
in 1572, he and his brother John Drake sailed, with two 
ships and a force consisting only of twenty-three men, 
for New Spain, where he attacked and took Nombre de 
Dios by storm, though dangerously wounded in the action. 
He next attempted to intercept the mules bearing silver 
from Vera Cruz to Nombre de Dios, in which he failed, 
owing to the carelessness of a drunken sailor.. Even this 
expedition, however, was not entirely fruitless, for he fell 
in by accident with a train of fifty mules burdened with 
plate, which of course were plundered. 

On his return to England, he fitted out three frigates, 
volunteered his services to Walter, Earl of Essex—father 
of the unfortunate Earl who was beheaded—and sailed 
with him to Ireland. On the death of this nobleman, 
he returned to England, where, coming under the notice 
of Sir.Christopher Hatton, vice-chamberlain to Queen 
Elizabeth, he was by him introduced to her majesty, 
and thus obtained an opportunity of suggesting a scheme 
—which seems to have occupied his mind so early as his 
visit to New Spain—of passing to the South Seas through 
the Straits of Magellan, His leaving England to carry 
this scheme into effect, was the primary cause of his cir- 


curopavigating the world——a task which no Englishman | , 
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had ever previously accomplished, which is, of itself, 
sufficient to throw an undying lustre round his name. 

On the 13th December, 1577, he put to sea, and, after 
running along the coast of Brazil, and entering the Rio 
de la Plata, he passed the Straits of Magellan, and entered 
the South Seas on the 25th September of the ensuing 
year, where he seized and plundered every Spanish ship 
he met. Running up the coast of North America to the 
48th degree, he endeavoured to discover a passage home 
by the north of California; but, disappointed in this 
attempt, he landed, and called the country New Albion, 
taking possession of it in the name of Queen Elizabeth. 
On the 20th September, 1579, he again set out for 
England; but his was too restless a spirit to bear the 
sameness of retracing his steps, and, instead of passing 
home by the straits, he steered for the Moluccas. © One 
reason for this passage was, his fear of being attaeked by 
the Spaniards while returning by the American coast, 
and also the violent storms which are so prevalent in the 
southern seas at a late season. In November, he came 
in sight of the islands above mentioned. On the 10th 
December, he made Celebes, where his ships ran among 
rocks, and only got clear with great exertions. After 
touching at Java, and doubling the Cape of Good Ho; 
he watered on the coast of Guinea, and, on the 23th 
of September, arrived in Plymouth, making, in whole, 4 
voyage of two years and nine months. 

On his return to England, he did not meet with that 
reception which his great services led him to expect. 
Whilst some applauded his actions, others considered him 
as little better than a pirate. Majesty itself seemed to 
have been at a loss for some time into which scale she 
would throw her preponderating weight; for it is not 
until the following spring we see Queen Elizabeth coun- 
tenancing Captain Drake, by visiting him on board his 
own ship,on which occasion she conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon him, at the same time applauding his 
achievements, and commanding his ship to be kept as a 
monument of his own and his country’s glory. . 

In 1585, he commanded an expedition to the West 
Indies, and captured several Spanish towns. In 1587, 
when Philip of Spain was concentrating all his naval 
force, in order to form the Armada, Sir Francis Drake 
was sent to scour the narrow seas. He proceeded as far as 
Lisbon, where, learning that a large fleet was detained in 
the Bay of Cadiz, on its way to join the Armada, he 
determined to attack it. Entering the harbour, he de- 
stroyed and» burned the greater part of the shipping. 
Proceeding thence to Cape St Vincent, he destroyed all 
the ships on the coast; he also-challenged the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz, who lay with a large fleet close by the land, 
to standout to sea and fight him, but the marquis was 
too cautious. The same year we find him as persevering 
on land as at sea, for he proposed and executed a plan for 
conducting a stream in a direct line to Plymouth, by 
a course of eight miles, which had originally taken a 
circuitous route of twenty. In the succeeding year 
he was appointed vice-admiral of the fleet prepared to 
resist the Spanish Armada, where he acted with his 
former courage, and had the good fortune to capture 
a galleon, commanded by Don Pedro de Valdez, which 
had on board the greatest part of the money in the 
fleet. He was next year appointed joint commander 
with Sir John Norris, of an expedition to Portugal, in- 
tended ‘to restore Don Antonio, king of that country. A 
quarrel took place between Sir’ John, who commanded 
the land forces, and the admiral; the former wishing to 
land the troops at the Groyne, whilst Sir Francis main 
tained that sailing direct to Lisbon was the only means 
at all likely to restore the sovereign of Portugal. Un- 
fortunately, Sir John Norris carried ‘his point; the 
troops were landed; and lost so much time, that when 
they came before Lisbon, they found the Spaniards fully 

to receive them.° Drake ‘attempted to compen- 


or ee ceerate-as far as Jey'in his power for this failure, by scouring 
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the coast, and capturing sixty sail of ships, laden 
ammunition and supplies of corny and 150 pieces 
cannon. t 
His next service, which proved fatal to him, was pe 
formed in company with Sir John Hawkins—the age 
dition against Nombre de Dios, The Spaniards, 
this time got the start of the English, arrived une 
in Spain, with the exception of one vessel, which 
sustained some injury, and was detained at Port B 
The admirals, instead of capturing it, made an 
ful attempt on the Canaries, and afterwards put 
Dominica, where they spent too much time in 
for, when they returned, they found their 
borne away uuder a strong convoy ; and one of Sit 
Hawkins’s ships, falling out of her course, was taken Wy ~ 
the Spanish fleet. ‘This cross-grained accident is side 7 
have grieved that commander se much, as to cause lif 
death in a few hours, The day following his 
Drake made a desperate attack upon Porto Rico, in 
he gained little advantage. He next steered to the 
nish main, took the town Rio de la Hacha, burned 
Martha, and finally attacked Nombre de Dios, ' 
shared the same fate. It was here, from fatigue ® 
over-exertion of a body unable to support the toils 
on it by the mind, that Sir Francis Drake caught @ 
gering fever, which proved fatal on the 28th 
1594. Thus ended the career of one of the greatest mal” 
of an age distinguished for great men, In Sit 
Francis Drake was of a low, robust stature, firs 
of a fair complexion, with large clear eyes, anda 
and cheerful countenance. 
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THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 
By a Medical Officer. 
THE LANDING. 


Tus morning of the 7th of August found us st 
anchor with the rest of the fleet. The forenool 7% 
spent in eyeing anxiously the banks of the island, wi 
were beautifully wooded. Some strong batteries 
seen near us. Near one of them we observed 
caps—probably of some brave fellows who had died 
ing or defending it. At oneo’clock, the master of the 
sport came on beard, with the information that we 
to proceed to the island of South Beveland. In} 
than a quarter of an hour, we were under weighy 
standing up the river, passing every moment ial 
vessels with or without troops. The banks on either sie 
were neatly formed of piles.of cut turf. About tne 
o'clock we anchored off the village of Armuyden, 

In the course of the evening I landed, in o 
with some of the officers. The first place we @me 
was a farm-house, where we , ome Fe 
Both interior and exterior displayed the greatest pow’ 
cleanliness, order, and precise neatness—the result OF 
dently, of the most assiduous industry. The fick 
the neighbourhood were banked pan ned— 
with rich pasturages, intermingled cellent Ce 
of wheat. The grain was evidently over-ripe 1 
neighbourhood of war seemed to have slackentl 
industry of the peasants. Altogether, the island, 
flat in the extreme, 
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Witkin whi we hel OS Sees 
In the village of Armuyden, every shop 

house exhibited the same picture of cleanliness’ 
have attempted to describe above. Every thing 
to have a place, and to be kept init. ‘The 
civil, but did not fail, on that account, to 
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the old Flemish pictures—time has changed the people 


little as the, fruits and trees around them. The 
Women exhibited a prodigious a posteriori develope- 
a produced by immense piles of petticoats, and ren- 
4 more conspicuous by the immense length and 
of their waists. . The poorest of them wore 
/ and ear-rings of gold, ostentatiously displayed, 
; the ears themselves were carefully concealed 
‘Ander their close caps. The most ludicrous part of the 
wene was the appearance of the children. The girls 
jwere equipped exactly like the women, the boys like the 
Many of the latter, with huge hats on their heads, 
pipes in their mouths, strutted’ about with all the 
of Lilliputian 
We learned from an officer of the Commissariat, whom 
met in the village, that no offensive measures had 
commenced against Flushing beyond the construction 
‘some batteries. Several sorties had been made on the 
of the enemy, with a view to interrupt and destroy 
theworks. He the loss sustained at landing 
Walcheren as trifling. At nightfall, we returned 
the ship, Antzus-like, refreshed by having again come 
with mother Earth. 
day we landed again upon another foraging ex- 
All things presented themselves to us in pre- 
the same light that they did the day before, and 
have done so in that changeless country had we 
ed to revisit them daily for years. The men 
stout, and several of them good-looking—more so 
the fair sex, who had an unwieldy and deformed 
beneath their sevenfold petticoats. My idea 
Of their cleanliness was increased by my inspection of 
the poorest houses, many of which I purposely entered. 
Tfelt myself, however reluctantly, obliged to confess that 
the lower classes appeared in every respect more com- 
fortable than those of my native country. They were 
More industrious, with more method and order; and, 
What was of great importance, were infinitely more sober. 
Over-ripeness of the crops was the only symptom of 
ie stagnation of labour. In every other respect they 
ie going about’ their business, with as much phlegm as 
had not been aware that two mighty nations were 
them about to join battle for the mastery of their 
With us, their invaders, they used no ceremony, 
ig us with the utmost license of extortion. Indeed, 
‘their manner of treating us, you might have fancied 
had only come down for a season’s plucking at some 
watering-place. If we may credit reports, 
French did not understand this style of joking. 
| All this while we were, although in the very centre of 
operations, entirely ignorant of what was going 
em around us. We learned from rumour that a land. 


had been effected at Den Haak with little loss—that 
eburg, the capital of Walcheren, had submitted 

a straggle—that old Mounet, the commander of 

when summoned, had declared his intention of 

ing himself and his army under its ruins—that our 
‘corps were near us preparing fascines to be sent.to 
while the garrison of that town had made a 
‘upon our works, in which they were repulsed with 
that the Duke of Dantzig was at Antwerp 

an army of observation. These reports proved 
ds to have been tolerably near the truth, but our 
ity, in the meanwhile, kept us fretful and un- 


At ten 
the ship moved up towards our landing 
orders had been received. Our 
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appearance of the shore, were promising. The British 
uniform was seen here and there.among the trees.. Boats 
were putting off from some of the ships with soldiers in 
them. Horses were hoisting out of some 

which had been run aground to enable them to reach the 
shore more easily—swimming, or struggling in the mud 
which lay between the vessels and the green banks. The 
men of those regiments which had received no orders to 
disembark, embraced the opportunity of purifying them~ 
selves, and the water around us was filled with bathers 
and swimmers, vying with each other in feats of activity. 
At last, the order that our regiment should disembark 
immediately, arrived, and was joyfully obeyed. It fell to 
my lot to go round the various transports, on board of 
which our regiment had been embarked, in order to col« 
lect the sick Jeft behind into one ship. I was thus the 
last to get on shore; my adventures upon reaching it 
shall be narrated in my next communication. 


“THE TRADE” IN THE TWELFTH, THIRTEENTH, 
AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES, ‘ 


Every reader of a Literary Journal must be aware 
that there is only one “ Trade” in the world—that which 
deals in his favourite delicacies, books. To us it appears 
strange, that our brothers of the goose-quill, who devote 
so much of their time to furbishing up and bringing be- 
fore the public forgotten tales of bullet-headed soldiers, 
crazy mariners, and mouldy beauties, should pass over in 
silence the history of those who have devoted their ener« 
gies to this important profession in the olden time. Even 
Dibdin is silent on this subject—the Bannatyne and the 
Maitland know it not. Having stumbled upon some 
account of the arrangements of the trade.in books from 
the 11th to the 15th centary in France and Italy, in the 
pages of a learned German Professor, we proceed #0 
“ scale” his wisdom a little among our redders.. Some 
of them, we know, will, for the entire affection they bear 
to every thing connected with letters, take it well at our 
hands. i ‘ ; 

We arrange our notices under the four heads of :— 
Transcribers : the material upon. which’ they wrote : 
dealers in books : and the prices of books. 

The business of transcriber wasan important one, where- 
ever the presence of esteemed teachers and a concourse of 
students created a demand for books. At Bologna the 
number of persons devoted to this occupation was very 
great, and among them were mary females. The trades 
standing most nearly in connexion with it »were the 
illuminators, correctors, paper-makers, and bookbinders, 
With regard to the last-mentioned, the law was so suss 


‘picious as to provide that they should find caution for 


the safe return of the books left with them ; a suspicion 
indicating that their profession was considered merely 
Rich individuals spent immense sums in 
the ornaments of their books; and so early as the 12th 
and 13th centuries, loud complaints were made at Paris 
and Bologna of the excess to which their vanity trans- 
ported them in this particular. The frequent disputes 


on the score of priority elicited ordinances in most of the 


Universities, declaring that no student should enter inte 
a contract with any transcriber who was at the time 
working for another. Nay the student was obliged to 
take the transcriber’s oath on this point before he conclu 
ded his bargain with him. The latter, if he perjured 
himself, was expelled, and so was every student who was 
found to have farther dealings with him. All trifling 
commissions, however—all such, for as could 
be executed within any period short of ten days—took 
precedence of older ones requiring more time. 

The materials most commonly made use of in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, and even in the 14th, were parchment, 
and a kind of paper made of cotton. The employment of 


the latter substance dates so far back as the 9th ; papet jib ; 
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end of the 14th century. The Papal bulls ceased to be 
written upon Papyrus in the course of the 11th century ; 
the use of it in common life had been previously abandoned. 
Of all these materials, parchment was the greatest favour- 
ite. There was a law in Bologna (apparently meant to 
. prevent a scarcity of it) which enacted that every manu- 
facturer of parchment should find caution that at least 
two-thirds of all the parchment made by him should be 
of the kind employed in making books. The terms em- 
ployed in all contracts with transcribers, to express the 
size of the books, are two:— Quaternus and Pecia. 
Quaternus denotes four sheets, folded one within another 
into eight leaves—a very indefinite expression, when we 
take into consideration the varying size of the sheet and 
of the letters. Pecia (or petia) denotes, at least as it is 
used in the 15th century, at Padua and Bologna, a definite 
measurement ; namely, sixteen columns, each containing 
sixty-two lines, and every line thirty-two words. Now, 
as every page contained, in general, two columns, the 
Pecia consisted, in all probability, of four leaves; in 
other words, it was half of a Quaternus. We are thus 
enabled to obtain a more precise notion of the bulk of the 
latter. 
. The circumstances of the period were unfavourable to 
any trade in books approximating in the most distant 
degree to that of our days: it was, however, by no means 
so inconsiderable as one is at first tempted to imagine. 
New books were, it is true, only made to order: who- 
ever wanted a copy of a work, must make bis bargain with 
a transcriber. But there were a class of men called 
Stationarii, who kept a stock of books on hand, with a 
view to lend them for hire to the transcribers. We shall 
now lay ‘before our readers such incidental notices of 
these persons as occur in the histories of their time. 

The stationarii are mentioned in the statutes of Bologna 
in the year 1259. They are enjoined to keep correct 
copies of books; not to sell them to any person not of the 
university; nor to raise their hire; nor to enter into any 
combination with the doctors (teachers), to substitute new 
glosses for such as were already received. In a statute 
of the year 1289, these injunctions are renewed, with the 
exception of the last. The statutes of the Bolognese 
University are very explicit on the head of the stationarii. 
They were obliged to take an oath, “de fideli,” and find 
securities. Their books were subjected to the inspection 
of the peciarit ; six students afinually elected, three from 
the Italians and three Tramoutanes. Every stationarius 
was obliged to have by him copies of the works enume- 
rated ina specific list of 117, The remuneration for 
lending these books is specified, and seems to have varied 
according to the size, the importance, and the scarcity of 
the work.» Thiy business was followed at Bologna by 
the University beadles, but not exclusively by them. 
More than one instance occurs of a professor who did not 
scruple to take this means of increasing his income. 

Another occupation of the Bolognese stationarii, was 
the sale of books upon commission.. There is a city 
statute of the year 1259 still extant, forbidding them to 
take a higher commission. than had previously been cus- 
tomary.. The statutes of the University fix the commis- 
sion at one-fortieth of the price when that is under sixty 
lire ; if the price be higher, only one-sixtieth is allowed. 
The same laws forbid the purchase of books with a view 
to making profit by their sale; and ordain in general, 
that no one shall presume to buy books, except he intend 
to use them himself, or take up the trade of stationarius. 
Analogous precepts are contained in the statutes of Ver- 
celli and Modena. 

At Paris, the trade of lending books to transcribers, and 
that of selling them upon commission, seems, as at Bologna, 
fo have been originally united in the same person, to 
whom sometimes the name of sfationarius, and sometimes 
that of librarius, is given. 
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A statute of 1275 ordains, | belonged chiefly to the collections of Mr'C. K. 
that the purchaser of a hook shall pay the commission, | Sivright, and 
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passed in 1323, distinguishes the tradeof book-lender 
(stationarius) from that of the commission salesman (Gb 
rarius.) The former are forbidden ‘to sell books without 
an express permission from the 3 while tothe 
latter the trade is left quite free. A statute, published 
in 1342, ordains, that members of the University shall 
pay a lower commission than strangers; and prohibits 
the purchase of books by the librarii, unless their sale has 
been previously announced for four successive days in the 
public hall of the Dominicans. 

Very exaggerated notiens are entertained respecting 
the price of books in the middle ages. The mistake has 
originated in an impression that all the books of that 
period were as richly ornamented as some specimens 
which have survived the dilapidations of time. But there 
are thousands of MSS. still extant, which are sufficiently 
unpretending in their exterior. Nay, the fact that therewere 
so many trades exclusively devoted to the ar 
of books, shows that they could be neither such : 
nor so dear as has been supposed. Certainty on this 
point can only be attained’ by collecting from different 
sources many prices of hooks during the middle ages, anil 
striking an average. - But mo antiquary having as yet 
directed his investigations this way, we are not in 
session of a sufficient number of facts. «Paris and 
logna, as the towns in which there was the most 
trade in books during the middle ages, ought to 
sufficient data in their records. _ One or two facts upon 
which we have casually stumbled may here be stated. Tn 
the statutes of Bologna, the scholar or transcriber who 
lost a pecia of any volume in his possession, was amerced 
in half a lira, (or 63. ;) but as this included both y 
and restitution, the probability is, that the weer 
did not amount toso much. In 1279, a manuscript 
bible was purchased in Bologna for 80 Lire, (or 1.48.) 
In 1262, a cloister in Volterna received a of law 
books, valued at 181 lire, (or L.108,° 1a) » Among 
these was a copy of Justinian’s Institutions, With Accur 
sius’s Notes, valued at, 3 lire, (or Lil, }16s.) “These 
prices are somewhat higher than we are now accustomed 
to, but not so much so-as is generally imagined. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIO SOCIETIES OF 
EDINBURGH. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIRS. 


Monday, March \4. 
Dx Cakson in the Chair. 
Present,—Messrs Skene, Gordon, Nairne, G: Craig, Siv- 
right, Laing, Gregory ; Dr Moncrieff ; Rev: Mr Chap- 
man, &c. &c. 
atc ore or 
the last meeting, cylarly a num 0 -ODSu- 
lar, and Imperial coins, prevented by Mrs Thomson Bonar, 
ately 


and a copy of a work published at Stockholm, in 
lith % with thirty plates, describing the 
church of Upsal, phones by Mr John Heme Schroeder, 


librarian of the Royal Academy of Upsal. 

A part of Mrs Thomson Bonar’s very fine collection of 
Roman and Greek coins, and ty raiabededl toh Ant 
was exhibited to the Meeting by of that 
and attracted it admiration. 

The conclusion of Mr ewe y Essay, entitled “ Remarks 
on the State ofthe Fine Arts in Scotland at an early period, 
and more particularly during the 15th and 16th centuries,” 
was then read by the secretary. To this paper Mr 
added a 44 avery on Lg Soe Artists of the 
century; in connexion with which a variety of draw 
by Runtiman, Brown, D. Allan, and others, wede-ail 
bited, forming a very pleasing addition to the other attrac 
tions of the evening. These drawings, 


Laing himself... 


ad 


4 ? 


|that Mr Laing’s.very interesting notices of the 
Balen Wine Ante foc en ee 
m Allan’ Gassing Ligh ey 


THE EDINBURGH DRAMA, 


‘Tur play-going public of Edinburgh have sustained a 
serious loss by the sudden and melancholy death of Den- 
~ In his own line of acting, he was the most judi- 
actor we have known. His fine sensibility and 
ent taste almost conquered his physical defects. His 
of his parts was always 


correct. But his chief 
ence consisted in his admirable personification of 
character. His Saunders Mucklebachet (the first 
racter in which he had an opportunity of showing his 
lowers) will not soon be forgotten. His Dandy Din- 
10 nt only second (if indeed it was second) to Mac- 

y's Bailie. His King Jamiie was the identical lolloping 
himself. Rising above these, he was impassion- 
striking in Mortimer—powerful, if not polished, in 


ius. But if we have suffered in the loss of a mi- 
to our pleasure, his friends have been deprived of 
liable and worthy man—his destitute family have 
; ee they were entirely dependent for 
_ Denham's professional gains were entirely 
d up by the necessities of his connexions, and he 
thus rendered unable to lay past any thing to meet 
fis fatal event. There is no widows’ fund attached to 
e T Society. We learn, therefore, with plea- 
e, that Mrs Denham and her orphan are to have a 
pefit on Wednesday first. After the facts which we 
have stated, one single word of exhortation to the public 
f Edinburgh would be superfluous. This is not the 
we where the widow and the orphan, whose stay has 

ck down, are left unfriended. 


Apne 


rallo 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 


VERSES. 
By William M. Hetherington. 


‘How hard to pace, listless and slow, 
‘ Through life’s dull weary round ! 
To feel the heart's warm pulses glow, 
“)- . | Yet check its every bound ! 


In the press, a posthumous volume of Sermons, by’ thie Rev, 

Dr Andrew Thomson. 8vo. ie 
In the press, a posthumous vol 

Moncrieff, Bart. D.D., epe of the M' 
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To curb, with stern fix’d heart and eye, 
The soul's hopes, one by one! 

Yet, with firm mind and purpose high, 

' Such conquest may be won. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 
1 
THE LOVED ONE IS EVER NEAR. 


I tHrxx on thee, when the sunlight wanes dimmer, 
: And the day declines;» = ® wiry 


I think on thee, when the pale moonlight’s glimmer * 


On the ocean shines ; 
T see thee, when far on the mountain ridge 
The dust clouds rise; , 


In the dark night, when o'er the trembling bridge ” 


The wanderer hies, . 

I hear thee, when; soft as thy sweet voice, yonder - 
The light ‘brooks leap ; 

Tn the still forest, dreaming on thee; I wander, 
When all things sleep. " 

I companion thee still ; wert thou ever so far, 
To me thou art near. : mt; 

The sun sinks, soon lights me the evening star— 
O! wert thou here ! . 


: 


ait £ bs 
Ib “ 
THE WORLD'S PHILOSOPHY. 


Go, but hearken to my preaching : 
Cast aside all melancholy ; 

Be by times thy young soul teaching 
Of mortals the immortal folly. FS 

Calm and cruel, calm and strong, ‘ 

Like one who does, not suffers wrong, 

Close thine heart on love or pity. fe a8 ya 

Thou must swim or thou must sink ; “\y 

Thou must venture or must shrink ; : 

Thou must lose or thou must gain ; 

Thou must serve or thou must reign— 
Hammer or an anvil be. 


“ 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


= 


{ Seymons, by Sir Henry 


: f St Cuthbert's, 

2 pes on all of good and fair Edinburgh. ne 

“WR, oe fond admiring eye ; The Life dnd Death of Lord Edward. Fitzgerald, by Thomas 

__-Yet hide the love-glance kindling there, Moore, Esq., with a portrait, is announced. oe] 

. And pass them noteless by! The Authors of the {* Odd Volame” are about to publish The 

erm ab ¥ Cabinet for Youth,” ainihg Narratives, Sketches, and Anec~ 
*= 


on | = Coldly to live as others live,— 
Goldy like them to speak— sw 

‘To damp the fervent thoughts that give 

Warm mantlings to the cheek, 
oe : 

<i To smile, as joys with seraph wings 

__ Were flattering round the heart , 

_ While sorrow there close-griping clings, 

Nor can, nor will depart ! 

ree 4 

in the bosom’s core to bear 

___ A silent smouldering fire ; 

Yet seem as every feeling there 

Were taned to pleasure’s lyre ! 


dotes, for the am 

In the press, 4 new edition of Owen on Daily Communion with 
God. 32mo. 

The Rev. J. ‘Wilson, minister of Irvine, has in the press, Popular 
Reflections on the Legislative support of Parochial Schools and 
a Parochial Ministry. 

Mr Haldane has just published, Observations on Universal 
Pardon, the extent of the Atonement, and Personal Assurance of 
Salvation. 

A series of Engravings is announced, from works of the mem- 
hers of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. It is dedicated, 
by special permission, to the King. The most admired works of 
past and future exhibitions are to be selected. Among the en- 
gravers, we see the names of the Cookes, Findens, and Smiths, of 
Goodall, Lewis, Graves, &c, &c, The plates will be engrayed om 
copper. The first part, containing three plates, with illustrative 
letter-press, is to be published in May. The work will be com. 
pleted in twelye numbers, ¥. BS EH P 


it and instruction of the young. 


Tliad of that fine old veteran Sotheby. M 
amiable tribute by an ingenious young man to his Alma Mater. 
We shall speak of its merits and defects freely and candidly. Mr 
Sewell Stokes is there also with a volume of Discourses on 


Opinion | that his ea? friends and admirers—among whom we ure pleased 

—we devoutly pray that they may prove better than his poetry, to number ourselyes—will make his concert.“ A Bumper at Part. 
Dibdin’s Sunday, and Lardner’s Cabinet Library, look the one | ing!” 
black, and the other blue. No wonder—there are so many rival , perro Ate a 
libraries, that they must be tolerably squeezed; No, II. of the | ter o' ar’s Church, 
Library of the Fine Arts, is dull and commonplace. Two new deen public-to the introduction of Sessional Schools for the poor, 
nuntbers of the Ecole Anglaise, and a batch of the beautifal land. | in the six parishes into which this city has been == 
scape illustrations of the Waverley Novels, aré lying lovingly to- - 
gether, There are besides Sermons on the death of Dr Andrew 
Thomson—Pamphlets on the Barilla Question, on Tythes, on the 
City of Edinburgh Improvements, and on Reform—that “ blatant 
beast,” whose roar threatens to drown our small piping, pipe-we 
never so sweetly. Our comfort is that our still small voice will | gines and spinning-jennies, were zealous in 
be heard long after he has ceased to thunder. The new number of ent religious ofnesslon at Weel poses Pe BY 
the Edinburgh University Magazine, which has just come to hand, | tion of his “ Address to the Inhabitants of Abe 
is excellent. We propose to overhaul the whole of these publica. | has conferred a public benefit on this city, and shown | 
tions immediately. entitled to the appellation of the Poor Man’s Frien % 

Fre Arrs.—Macdonald’s Exhibition has opened in London | the Ist instant, the Right Hon. the Earl of Errol 
under the most favourable auspices, This artist is taking a bust | Lord Rector of Marischal College for the 
of Lockhart—a fine subject.—There are murmurs abroad thatthe | the students had been upon the gui rive for some 
Suffolk Street Exhibition will tread close upon the heels of that | was not so keenly contested as it has been for 
of Somerset House.—Allan’s picture of Lord Byron is finished, | Theatrical Gossip.—Kean has terminated 
but we have not had time to take a glance at it yet—A trashy | Drury-Lane: it is feared little to the profit of the 
pamphlet has been published here, purporting to be a Catalogue | He ought not to have returnedat least without sich: 
Raisonnée of the Scottish Academy's Exhibition. To this no | tion in the state of his health as would have’ | him te 
mortal has any right to object; but we certainly are entitled to | justice to his own conceptions. » re cusid wok thst hs ow 

‘has 


pees > 
2a 


den so -= 


complain that a big lubberly boy should be stationed on the pave- | in his brightest days, although we could wish 
ment before the door of the Exhibition, with orders to perk it in | public forbearance less.. If he has sinned, he 
the face of every person who enters. —The farce of “ Decorum,” by Mr 

Concent.—The Concert of the organist, Mr Rocers, of St John’s | withont a hearing, at the same theatre, and has 
chapel, consisted, very appropriately, chiefly of sacred music. It | for curtailment and alteration —At the ‘ 
was, however, by no means so appropriate that he should attempt 
“Comfort ye, my People!” “* Behold, I tell yon a mystery !!" and 
“ Deeper, and deeper still!!!" This was one of those benefit con- 
certs, as they are called, which are no benefit to the giver, a tax 
on his friends, and sickening to the Public, Of such concerts we 
have too many. They should not be encouraged. The exense for 
them is,—* Mr Humdrum must have an opportunity of making 
himself known to the musical world, otherwise how is he to get 
teaching?” Fudge! If Mr Humdram's abilities as a public singer 
(at a concert he cannot display his abilities as a teacher) are such 
as to do him credit, it is not necessary that he should spend his 
money upon a benefit concert to make them known, That is 
rather the place to hide his talents from all but his friends, who 
know them already. His proper arena for display is at the con- 
certs of the Professional Society, where he will be heard by the 
whole musical public of Edinburgh. Should his measure of ability 
not come up to the Professiomal Society's standard, the more care- 
fully he avoids bringing himself so prominently forward, the better 
for all parties, These remarks do not apply to Mr Rogers exclu. 
sively. They are applicable to all benefit concerts, with a few 
rare exceptions ; such as Miss Eliza Paton’s annual, and Mr Yanie- 
wicz’s farewell concert. Of Mr Rogers we know nothing ; but we 
have heard that he is a worthy man, and a good teacher. Pos. 
sessed of this reputation, he may rest contented, without aspiring 
to rival Braham in “ Deeper, and deeper still." We have to thank 


a 
‘aoe 


the burletta, called “ B ‘Home the | 
from the audience of the first to the audience of. 
of performance.—‘* La Cenerentola” has been pre 
success at the King’s Theatre,—At the Oly» 

called “ My Grand Aunt, or Where there's a 
has suceeeded.—Nothing bat Revolutions; we 
Vietor Hugo, and Alexandre Darhas; have 
sion appointed by the Minister of the Interior | 
Théatre Francais, to take upon themselves, at their ¢ 
peril, the direction of that establishment, without 
_“ A Week at Holyrood” has been withdrawn in ¢ ney 
the sudden death of Denham. “ Don Giovanni” is te be 

ed this evening.—Young has. taken his farewell of the 
audience in the character of Hamlet, 


Weexty Lisr or PerrorMances. 


Marcu 12—18, 


Sat. Cinderella, § The Child of Natures +4 7 

Mon. Rob Ray, & The Maid and the Magpie. i 

Turs, Cinderella, § A Roland for an Oliver, . | ~ ~~ 

Wev. The Bride of Lammermoor, The Weathergnck, & The 


Mr Rogers for considerable exertions to render his concert agree- Vampire, 
able. An organ and a chorus, such as Edinburgh affords, were | Tuvuns. Cinderella, § The Highland Reel, 
provided; and we had some delicious music from the Misses : it 


: * — 
Gccat eek Ate Biaudey Sn strong conteneh with the seh fe fo NS PORO  ee 
performances. 

Mr YaNrewrez.—This excellent artist and respectable man has 
now resided among us for many years ; his time chiefly occupied 
with the laborious duties of a private teacher. There is not one 
of his pupils, possessed of real musical talent, who is not fully 
aware how much is due to Mr Yaniewicz’s good taste and judi. 
cious instructions, in the inyprovements that have been gradually 
taking place in the musical feelings of the public, since he first 
settled in Edinburgh. It was he who introduced a higher and 
more finished style of instrumental performance than any of 
his predecessors here had been able to teach by example. We 
have heard it said, that Mr Yaniewicz’s next concert is to be 
his last, If it is to be so, we can only say that we heartily 
regret his determination. However, we sincerely hope that he 
does not mean to leave Edinburgh, or to give up private teach- 
ing. No man who has ever taught music in Edinburgh has yet 
contributed so much as Mr Yaniewicz has done to the diffusion 
of good musical taste and style in our city. This we say with high 
respect for other masters, some of whom have been his pupils— 
have carefully studied their art, and have come forth as artists and 
teachers, long after Mr Yaniewicz’s arrival among us—men of | 


ae 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We see no reason why we should be denied’our Easter Holy- 
days, when all the restof King William’s loyal subjects are allowed 
them. We propose, therefore, in our next, to. th " 
to the dogs” ana indulge in a frolic, It is true that we 
liberty the week before Easter—bat'the gentle : 
into consideration that had we waited, our gambols 
been played op the first of April, and whe knows 
natured remarks this might have given rise? . 

“ Aberbrothicus” is inadmissible.—* James 
sly humouf about him—he may try agdin—* 
Muses” scarcely comes up to our standard...“ A 
cidedly below it—notwithstanding the delicate 
by which he seeks to win us.—“ R, W.” (we thi 
nature) of Glasgow, is under considers 
notice, that for three months from this, no p 
any amatory effusiors—we are quite overstocked, 
hand them over to' John Thomson” for next St 


_ "> AN INTROpUCTORY DIScoURSE. 


De took no cream jn his tea on Good Fri- 
: t = oti cros-buns ‘to ‘breakfast, on 
i Nay, imour anxiety to do it 
pur, iinended vtenipeets the Scottish ritual to 
English, and present some favoured friend with a 
49g on the occasion. “Since our years and infirmi- 
ts in some’ measure @ prisoner within the 
ise, We have rather dropped astern of the world’s 
rays, and the practice6f'which we have spoken may by 
‘time have beeome obsolete—even among children, 
most sturdy adhererit’'to antique usages. But, in 
ung days, a died egg was' a8’ indispensable an ap- 
to Pascre Rane An gay pronounced Pace) 
ar fayourite r was.a purple, 
or sep, p 


duced by boiling the egg in a solu- 

m hich sorhe chips of logwood liad ‘been 
rhea Aoi disliked! was ‘yellow, prodjiced by 

it ‘with the coats of onions—a make-shift to whieh 

the vary poorest who could not afford to purchase 

: ientsabove mentioned were reduced. It 


range; at how early an‘age the unamiable propen- 
‘to estimate the worth of our fellows by their wae, 
‘Shows itself in children! > . 
x symptom’ of the inveterate ity of our 
is the stubbornness with which children cling to 
‘orn ‘heretical practices and opinions, long after the 
of clerical castigation have winnowed them from 
‘the’ matire of théJand. Could it be believed, 
age andcountry, the children 
county towns not only adhered 
of dying’ their eggs, but even re- 
sh’ practice “of! going to gather their 
1 Good rosverig A The daffodils, 


s0 before the gvellaw daves, and take 
March wie beauty,” 


} season, - sneer the onl: wild-flowers 
Br tks Ey aemiies ther oes- 


Wy L along the woody banks of 


. - Mss Sy vase soe leasure fills, 
_ © | “Aina dances with the dafodts” 


strange the Lisson which‘ the good people of 
sacred certain times 


up to their princi 
‘tolerate: them ;bit when we ‘see the hey 
0 them giving into the weakness they so 
mii, At 18 not io huinen nature to endure it. 
ron » Long-after there was peace 
vales did they insist-updn remaining 
hill‘tops, skraiching out their psalms 
: ‘aia oh, aad toeee aaa 


“celebrating their | 
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sacramenta?fite under thé free canopy of heaven. . And 
why ? Because they feel and felt that, ‘by thus embody- 
ing their principles in’ extertial ‘symbols, reealling the 
circumstances under which they had sprung up and 
Mod to maturity, they'streigthen and confirm their 

th 

It may be, that, in the rudé age wien the Reformation 
was effected in Scotland, there was,a necessity, by a 
sudden and violent shock, to separate, in'the dul ‘minds 
of an uneducated tipped the Pg from 
signified. 


from fit planetary terms and” conjipictions. 
that the diffusion of intelligence rendered the rey 
awakening of such gross error unlikely, if not eappentbley 
the propriety of continuing to n of ‘the 
season at which the er aay oe tel iyery: owas” 
accomplished, is question: Le 

We do not find that the alsiaaht o's Taos 
and in Lutheran countries, {ting apart Easter as a 
term of peculiar sanctity, has been favourable. to super- 
stition } om we know that it gives to “ the hard-handed 
artisan” py day in every year, and we know that 
its reoufteie as often checked the career of | heedless, 
dissipation. By sulci the number of ‘in the, 
year, which have some moral or re! import- 
ance attached*to them, and ‘by” imprinting’ “associa 
tion deeply on the memory of youth, we read, as_it 
were, guide-posts thrvtgh the Whole intiicate mizé ‘of 
life, for the direction’ of the unwary: Passion, is ever’ 
awake, and under its headlong impulse we may rush past ' 
many of them with our ey@*shut, but one or other must 
arrest our course at last. «< 

This’ feeling is ‘finely expresséd* in’ the tntnsanienay 
scene of Goethe’s Faust. That wayward being, maddened’ 
by sceptical doubts, and the quenching of youthful emo- 
tion, rather than drag on an insipid life, is about to drink 
poison. It is Easter morning, and, just as be raises the, 
cup to his lip, the matin bells, and the song of the choris- 
ters, burst upon his ear. 


CHORUS OF ANGELS. » ¥ 


Of mortals the Sayiour, 
Christ is arisen ; 

No more shall,sin’s guile, 
With his, Serpent coil, 
ie them in prison. 


. EAUST. 


What veatoling eae borne on the utes of night, 
Draws fron? may lips the glass with fMigié power? 
Already swinging with slow, ‘sullen roar, . 

Do the church-belld-anhourict' the Easter.tide ? 

Ye choirs, already sing ye'the-glad'séng,* | °” 

Which once to the Grave's night; from Angel Tipsy’ 
‘Told of a Covehant’s new graces divine ? -- 


“a 
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That they themselves are arisen Reco os 


From their cottages low, r cheerless gloom, 
From each craftsman's seat, and each workman's prisons 
and room— — 


CHORUS OF WOMEN, 


With odours and spices, _ 

We his garments did heap, From the confinement of ! 245.5 
We his own loved ones, Forth from the pressure, and forth from the squeeze, 
Here laid him to sleep ; | From the cathedral’s murky night,— 

With linens all snow-white, ‘All are now gather'd and rash to the light. 


See, now how among the trees, 

Through R gardens and fields the multitude floats, 
Or crosses the river before the breeze, : 

Ruffling the mirror with its boats ! 

See, wellnigh sinking, with its deep load, 

Far in the distance, the last boat fade. 

E’en from this distant mountain road 

How gaily glitters the cavalcade ! 

I hear the shouts by the village given, 

Here is the multitude’s true heaven ; 

I listen to their thoughtless glee, - 

And am reconciled to humanity. 


The order of nature sanctions, in some degree, the 
observance of festivals. While the obliterating power 
time has swept away every local trace of our Saviour's 
existence, the anniversaries of the most eventful eccur- 
rences of bis career, by their connexion with the change 
less revolutions of the seasons, have not, and, until the 
course of nature is changed, cannot be wiped from man’s 
remembrance. ‘They are linked too with the old Holy- 
tides of the Jewish dispensation, as if Providence wished 
to intensify the hint given by the circumstance alluded 
to. It is for our good to observe them. There is no 
thing that so strengthens the mind in virtue as making 


“The child the father of the man.” 


When at an advanced period of life we can turn our 
look backwards, and trace, amid all our lapses and devia- 
tions, a constant, and on the whole a successful struggle 
to cling to one uniform rule of action, we may Test assu- 
red that our life has not been altogether useless or unim- 
portant. And does it not still further elevate our con- 
sciousness of the high task imposed upon us in return for 
the gift of life, when we can look backward to the earliest 
records of humanity, and trace one uniform principle of 
action developing itself throughout the long ages which 
have since intervened, by which we can square and adjust. 
our own comparatively momentary exertions? We feel 
that we do not exist alone, but are enrolled in the glo- 
rious company of those who, in all ages, have striven for 
the good cause. te-0: 
There is something in the Easter festival more pecu- 
liarly impressive, than in any of those which the wo a 
ed Christian churches (Lutheran and Anglican) recog-, 
nise. It commemorates death at the very moment that 
nature‘is re-awakening into life. It is like meeting a 
funeral as we are hastening to a merry-making. Ttis 
laying « friend in the cold, dark grave, at the moment 
when softer breezes lure the buds from the trees, and the 
first songs from the birds, and bear up to a higher region 
of the atmosphere lighter and fleecier clouds. It is a 
consummation of that inversion of the order of moral as 
compared to that of physical nature, indicated by the sea- 
son of the'nativity being cast in the dead of winter. The 
serpents, emblematical of spiritual and material eternity, 


2 are intertwined in reversed positions—thus 
For everywhere stirs the Creative Form, the mystery of that Idea, from.grasping at which 
Seeking all nature with hues to adorn. mind shrinks back powerless,—that Something, whic 


The flower dare not yet peep forth from its bed, having neither Beginning nor End, has in like manner. 
But these holyday dresses will serve instead : , neither Before nor After. an 


Gently wound we his bier,— 
Ab! and we find no more 
Christ resting here ! 


CHORUS OF ANGELS. 


Christ is arisen, 

Joy to the good, 

Who, through weal and through woe 
Of life’s coil, here below, 

The proof haye withstood. 


PAUST. f 


What seck ye with me midst the dust, ye mighty 
All-searching tones of heaven ?—go, sound afar, 
Where weak men live—the errand hear I well, 
But faith to me is wanting. Miracles 

Can but be born where Faith, their parent, dwells. 
Through every sphere I have not toil’d my way, 
To shrink whene'er the friendly warning sounds. 
And yet each peal reminds me of my youth, 

And summons back life’s unremember'd hours. 
The kiss of heavenly peace falls on my cheek, 
Asin the Sabbath-stillness of the past, 

When the sweet voice of distant bells was bliss, 
And a still prayer was as a strong delight. 

A calm, yet irresistible emotion 

Through wood and meadow, drove me devious on. 
And, 'midst a burning shower of quenchless tears, 
I felt a holier world arise before me. 

That song hath brighten’d up the darken’d mirror, 
The joys of spring, the morn, and dew of youth, 
And memory now hath seized me with her glow, 
Tracing last footsteps backward to the first. 

Sing on, ye heavenly songs—sing sweetly on— 
My tears gush forth: Earth, I am thine again! 


In another passage, the poet presents us with a vivid 
picture of the eagerness with which the citizens—charch- 
service being over—rush forth to treat themselves on this 
holyday to a mouthful of fresh air. The free mountain- 
eer can have no idea how sweetly the gales of heaven 
play around his ‘temples who is ouly emancipated from 
the cotton-mill once in a year. 


FAUST. 


From its fetters of ice leaps the brook, now thawn 
By Spring's genial glow ; waking life to the core 

Of the valley beneath, that looks green once more 
Under Hope's sweet blessing. Old Winter has gone, 
In his weakness, back to the mountains hoar, 

And flying, he throws, as he northward doth pass, 
His barmless showers of granulous hail, 

In stripes all over’ the emerald grass ; 

But the sun will not suffer his garments pale, 


; Our readers may think this rather a solemn 
Turn now thine eyes from this distant height, but we have placed it at the head of our Easter 
Turn and behold the citizens’ flight ; the sermon of Christmas morning precedes the 
How from the yawning gate the flood the evening. We now commend them to our more 


Onward streams of the multitude ! dane friends. 
Each one now basks in the sun so gay, 
They feel ‘tis their Lord’s resurrection day— 


~ _ 


Avx armes! aux combats, encor ! 
Au triomphe, enfans de la France! 
Des tyrans l’aveugle insolence— 
Rédit—“ Vesclavage ou la mort !” 


Que veulent ils? de quelle injure 
Avez vous donc fletri ces Rois ? 
Vous avez reconquis vos droits, 
Vous avez chapé le parjure! 
Voila votre crime, Francais! 

Du parjure ils sont solidaires ; 
Ts proclament—guerre a jamais ! 
Nous proclamons comme nos peres 
Aux armes !. aux combats, &c. 


Ont ils donc perdu la memoire 

De leur honte et de nos combats ? 
Dau monde tremblant sous nos pas 
Faut il renouveller Vhistoire ? 

Eh bien, marchons! au fond du nord 
___ Sur le Danube et sur la Sprée, 
Dans les fers la liberté dort ; 

Qui’elle s'eveille delivrée ! 

Aux armes ! &c, 


~ Peuples! qu’ils trainent en esclaves, 

_ Oa qu’ils egorgent en troupeaux, 
Venez, venez sous nos drapeaux, 
Vous affranchir de vos entraves, 

Avec nous vengez vos affronts, ~ 

; _ Avec nous brisez Jeurs couronnes, 
___ Brisez leurs sceptre sur leurs fronts, 

/ Faites des tombeaux de leurs trones! 
Aux armes! &c, 


_ THE MINISTER'S ANNIE. 
Communicated by the Ettrick Shepherd. 


_ Srm,—When I was a girl I was boarded in the honse 
of the Rey. Joseph Taylor for several years, and was 
1 fore an eye and ear-witness of many of the inci- 
which I shall endeavour to narrate to you in this 
» and which I shall do as closely accordant with 
as the events remain engraven on my memory. 
ir Taylor had. been left a widower, with a family of 
hters, but their eldest sister Anne was all that the 
ender mother could be to them. She was their 
e in sickness, and their monitor in health; their 
ner, their dressmaker, and their instructor in every 
we under heaven. I and my cousin Caroline were 
‘there to reside, and receive the rudiments of our 
tion in the kind vicar’s house, along with his 
iters, and in all my life I have never seen a more 
nirable young woman than Miss Taylor.. She was 
so lovely in her person, so amiable in her deportment, 
and elegant in her manners, that she attracted, as she 
i, very general admiration. Her worthy father 
n her—her sisters obeyed and loved her; and the 
no young lady could be more usefully or happily 
until love, that everlasting intruder on the female 
rt, deranged all the internal motions of that virtuous 
industrious family. 
cavalry barracks being immediately adjoining to 
re where the vicarage is situated, we often went 
ngs to listen to the music, where Anne, during 
year that I was there, attracted the attention 
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PATRIOTIC SONG. 4 
_ By M. Le Dieu, 
TRANSLATED BY DR BOWRING. 
{This Song, Dr Bowring writes us, has just appeared, and made a great impression at Paris] 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Cmtpren of France! your country’s breath 
Cries—“ ‘Arm for battle, and away !” 
For the pride-bliuded tyrants say— 

“ Yours—yours is slavery, or death !” 


And whence their restlessness and rage— 
What is the charge these despots bring ? 
O, ye have chased your perjured king, 

And enter'd on your heritage ! 

There is your crime—you have withstood 
The perjured monarch’s menaced wrongs ; 

And now they threaten you with, Blood ! 
But we will sing our fathers’ songs. 

Children of France! &c. 


What! must our march remind them yet 
OF our successes, and their shame— 
The world, ‘which trembled at our name, 
Can they forget—can they forget ? 
Well! to the march again—the plains, 
Where rolls the Danube and the Spree— 
Where freedom sleeps, but sleeps in chains— 
Let her awake sublime and free ! , 
Children of France! &c. . 


Nations! they fetter to their car, 
Or, like poor sheep, to butchery drag— 
Come, gather round our glorious flag ! 
Come, march with us to freedom’s war ! , 
Come, come, by holy vengeance led, ‘ 
And let us break their iron crowns— 
Break their base sceptres on their head, 
And turn to sepulchres their thrones. 
Children of France! &c. 


=e 


Ascot, a distant relation of her mother’s, by whose at- 
tentions she seemed often pleased, although those atten- 
tions were not of that respectful and delicate’ nature 
which such a girl would naturally have estimated highly. 


He was constantly teasing and playing tricks on her i 


misleading her in all her little enquiries about the other 
officers, promising her one thing and performing quite 
the reverse, and was, in short, & most intolerably pro- 
voking person ; yet; with none of the other gentlemen’s 
visits did Miss. Taylor appear so well pleased. ‘ 
The old vicar was kind to him, for indeed it was not 
in his nature to be unkind to any living creature, but he 
often smiled at his extravagance, ’and would say, “‘ Hush, 
George! that will never do,” or, You must not believe 
all that he tells you, Anne, my dear.” It is almost im- 
possible to conceive how a species of tormenting should have 
had any charms for the heart of such alady. I never could 
comprehend it, for while he was causing her to blush at 
one time, to laugh at another, and cry atyanother, yet 
she appeared more and more unhappy when he was not 
present, ; 
Thus matters stood, when Colonel Allerbeck of the 
same regiment made proposals for Anne, and offered 
such a settlement that her father at once acceded to the 
match, She had nevér been accustomed to dissent from 
her father’s opinions and talents—no, not in the smallest 
instance in her whole life; she held them sacred, and 
prepared to yield to this as she had done to them all: but 
alas! her heart went not with it, for I remember well of 
the confused and abstracted state of her mind at that 
period—she could not settle at any work, and would run 
up stairs fifty times a-day to the window that looked 
towards the barracks. - 
How her former handsome and teasing Jover got the 
intelligence I know not, but suspect that she must have 
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Sent him word in a letter, for he had not seen her be- 
fore he came upon her one day when I was present, and 
I being a little girl he paid no attention to me. He was 
haughty and scurrilous with her beyond measure, as if 
she had. been the Sole cause of the arrangement ; wished 
her joy’ of her most excellent colonel, and caused her to 
shed tears again and again, till my heart was like to 
break for her, for she had not the spirit to justify herself. 
He then began’ and fearlessly loaded his colonel’ with 
every obloquy he could invent; called him an old de- 
bauchee, «and a man void of every principle, either of 
feeling or morality, and said he had plenty of wives and 
mistresses beside herself. 

This intelligence seemed to set poor Anne's heart at 
rest, as fixing her resolution not to marry the colonel ; 
and as soon as she got her father by himself, she began 
with some little exultation to inform him of what she 
had learned, and how impossible it was for her to be 
united to such a man. 

“ My dearest Anne, you know not what you say,” 
replied he ; “ that wild relation of yours, the captain, 
misleads. your simple mind in every instance. I have 
made the most particular enquiries, and can assure you, 
that there is not a more upright and honourable gentle- 
man in.his majesty’s service than Colonel Allerbeck, 
for never shall my sanction be given to my beloved 
child’s union with an uvprincipled man, be his rank 
what it may.” 

The regiment having received orders to march to Der- 
by, the colonel came.to:take leaye of his betrothed, and 
it was agreed.that the marriage should take place in two 
months. Captain Ascot came not nigh, but marched 
off in disdain, as if his high captainship had been grie- 
vously wronged, But behold, in Jess than a month after 
that, Miss Anne vanished, to the inexpressible grief and 
astonishment of her father and sisters. I, too, was grieved 
as much as.any of them, but not astonished, for I saw 
and knéw how her heart was engaged. They would not 
believe that she had eloped with Captain Ascot. Her 
father said she was incapable of such behaviour, and, if 
she had eloped with him, she must have been carried off 


by force. He rode all the way to his brother-in-law’s } 


house in Caernarvon, where, hearing no account of his 
beloved child, he was obliged to follow the regiment to 
‘Derby. He soon found the captain, and charged him 
with the abduction of his daughter ; but Ascot positively 
Menied all knowledge of the lady or the transaction, and 
treated the affair with a degree of carelessness and levity 
that smote the old vicar,to the heart. He said, “ he was 
very sorry én account of Miss Anne—very sorry, indeed ! 
She-was a fine girl—very fine girl—very kind, and very 
obliging. _ Hoped matters would not be so bad ; but, at 
all events, there was no help for it—no help whatever. 
‘Womén would not be hindered from taking their own 
‘ways—would not be hindered by any manner of means. 
‘Many of them preferred seduction to marriage—preferred 
it a great deal. Did not know if they were greatly in 
the wrong either—did not positively know if they were. 
No help forjit at all—none !” 

The worthy old vicar had nothing from this harangue. 
He applied to the colonel, who treated both him and the 
subject in a very different manner, expressing the most 
profound grief. They searched for her everywhere— 
they advertised her, bat she was lost; and the poor old 
viear was obliged to return home broken-hearted, and, 
though resigned and pious as ever, there was evidently a 
‘weight of grief within that bowed down his spirit to the 
dust. 

Years came and passed over, and no word of the Mi- 
nister’s Annie, as she was affectionately called by all the 
neighbours. She was only remembered as a dream, asa 
lovely flower untimeously plucked from its stalk, as a 
being that had been and was not, until one evening in 


November, a poor manafacturer’s wife in the village, who 


had once been a. servant in the vicar’s family, came run- 


ning to the door, with the skirt of her gown drawn 
her, and with tears and the greatest earnestness ; 
to see the minister. There was something so distressed 
like and so vehement. in her manner, I could not 
resist going to listen what she was wanting, when I heard 
the following dialogue, which, on the wife's part, was 
carried on in an ardent whisper. - 

“ Thee must coome awa down to our house, sir, for 
O dost thee know that there io one: piesa tas much 
need to see thee.” 

“ Certainly, Esther ; I will go with thee on ‘the in- 
stant. Is it a person in distress 2” 

“ Indeed so! Indeed so, sir! In distress great enough, 
God wots! And dost thee know, sir, there be more than 
one in distress. More than one, indeed!—more than one 
—Oh—oh—h ! poor, dear, sweet souls ! fists Aye 
tell it! Oh, alack and woe is I, that ever I 
seen the day’! for what is totecome of them Heaven ly 
knows, for it is unknown to I.” 

“ Esther, I beseech you to moderate your wlan 
and say in plain terms the circumstances of this case, that 
seem to affect you so deeply.” 

“ O I canhot indeed, sir—I cannot tell it thee in plain 
terms, nor any other terms ; for dost thee know, sir, that 
there are some things so bad, that men such 
or captains may transact, that there be no terms for them, 
sir,—no terms that be known to hie.” _ . 

This abstruse hint went to the vicars heart lik 
arrow. A sort of qualm came over him, : 
sure he comprehended not ; for he could not 
but sat and ghzed at his old servant with a ] 
while she, after sobbing, and wiping her eyes fora 
went on thus / 

“ Ay, it is no’ wonder thee is taken by 
if thee ‘ad seen hie! If thee ‘ad seen ‘ow hie was 
at our meeting! Where art thee going, rat ma 
says hie, with thy two pretty babies, for both thee 
they look very wearied ?” 

““*T little know where to go, Esther,” says she, * for 
T have now no house nor home to bide my head and 
theirs. But dost thou not know me, Esther ?” 


“© Alak, no,’ says I. ‘ How like that I should know 
thee? And yet thee knows my tame, ont he oat 
“« Why I be’s the Minister’s Annie,’ says she. 

«You the Minister’s Annie!’ cried I. * out 
mine two old beyys had been closed in death before T 
held this sight! The Minister's Annie a- with 
cried and wept as loud as I could,—ay, louder than Iam 
doing just now—oh—oh—oh !” 

d and 
impassioned, I burst in, and beheld my old 
nitor sitting pale and speechless, and the tears 
then, after uttering some heavy groans, I heard 
“I see how it is, Esther. I know all now, and the d 
voted head. While there was uncertainty 
Ay, there was even hope that her Croniee had apy as « 
go with you, Esther—I cannot see her! Nor can I 
her home among my other daughters, and the wee 
prodigal, and, as far as my poor means go, I will 
you!” 
tidings that her father could not see her. But # 
man could enjoy no rest. He wept and he pray 
and never did he close his eyes till he went and 
his beloved though lost child, and rejoiced her 


‘ave ’eard that there voice.’. 

mine blind heyes that did not know you!” And oh 

two poor babies! And then I took her in my arms, and 
Here the good woman's cries becoming so 

o’er his venerable cheeks, He beckoned me ae 

dreaded bolt of heaven has at last fallen on Prides 

to himself, guiltless and pure as she was. But I ; 

ladies of family under my tutelage. But be kind to 

Esther—Oh be kind to the poor returning and sro 
Esther returned to the Minister's Annie with th 

mending himself to the direction of his hea 

a father's forgiveness. He laid his hands on i 
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of the two children, and blessed them in the name of the 
Holy Trinity ; then kneeling on the earthen floor, while 
his daughter kneeled beside, holding one child to her bo- 
som, and another by the hand, and perhaps there never 
‘Was a more fervent prayer uttered at the footstool of 
mercy, than was there that evening expressed by a father 
imploring forgiveness for his erring child. From that 

ime forth the good man’s manner was again changed 
into his former cheerful and contented frame of mind. 
He visited his daughter four days in the week, and we 
all visited her occasionally, though privately, and there 
was not one in the village better seen to than the Mini- 
ster’s Annie. 

‘The regiment to which Captain Ascot belonged had 
been for some years in Ireland, and during the whole of 
that period poor Anne and her children had been aban- 
doned. He had deceived her by a sham marriage, which 
he had kept closely concealed from every soul of the re- 
giment, and then left her a prey to grief, sorrow, and 
misery, and every agony to which the female mind can 
be subjected. But when he learned that the regiment 
was to return to the scene of his former injuries, he felt 
so awkward that he tried to exchange into a regiment on 
foreign service ; but not being able to effect it in time, 
back to the barracks at the village he came with the rest, 
exactly two months after the reappearance of Anne. 

The vicar sent for him to the field to expostulate with 
him privately, but Jicentiousness had steeled his heart, 
and he would only answer the good man in terms of 
abandonment. “ Why, Mr Parson, you surely do not 
pretend to lay all the blame upon me? Women will 
have their way, you know,—and what is done cannot be 
undone. But do not go to be saying, that I have not be- 
hhaved as a gentleman, for it is false. Quite false, I as- 
‘sure you! J am ready to give you the satisfaction of a 

» whenever you please ;—quite ready, I assure 
you! A gentleman can do no more than that, you know. 
So that since yon think I have injured yon, nothing more 
to do than just name your friend and your day ;—nothing 
more at all.” 

“ Young man,” said the reverend father, “I know'my 
duty better as a Christian minister, than either to throw 
@way my own life, and leave my family without a father, 
and my flock without a pastor, or to send you to your 
account with the blackest of sins on your head.” 

_ “ O, thank you, my old fellow; but never mind the 
secount—that's current youknow. Quite ready, L assure 
- Why, sir, how dare you speak in that way to me?” 
said the venerable divine, his eyes kindling with indig- 
mation,—“ To me, whom you have injared in the tenderest 
‘part?—Tome, whose heart you have pierced with a wound 
@ thonsand times more cruel and severe than any that 
either your sword or murderous bullet could inflict? If 
you had one spark of the feeling of a gentleman or a 
Christian left, you could not hold up your face and speak 
to me in that profligate style. But I tell you that my 
. daughter is your wife in the eye of Heaven, and before 
God and his holy angels you will be obliged to acknow- 
ledge her as such ; and since you have neither honour nor 
sympathy left, the laws of our country shall compel you 
to make a provision for her as your wife.” 
~ “0, very well, ould one! Most nobly said, my brave 
euld worthy. The law is quite welcome, I assure you; 
but neither the law nor the gospel can compel a gentle- 
_ man to give what he has not—ha, ha, ha! Quite right, 
ould one! Forward! Pushon! Ha, ha, ha!” 
. The vicar was obliged to return home, grieved and 
h ‘at the prefligacy of the man of whom his daugh- 
had made choice, and who still loved him, notwith- 
her deep injuries, It was evident that the law 
apel him to make reparation, and to that the 
father now resolved to apply. But Providence 
otherwise determined the disgraceful affair to end, 
wery day the whole story reached the ears of 
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the colonel, whose detestation of such an act recognised no 
bounds, save in chastisement. So that evening at. the’ 
mess he soon gave the offender to understand that he 
knew him, and something of the injury he had suffered 
from his hand, while the other officers were astonished 
at seeing how Ascot sunk into silence, and cringed be- 
neath the rod,— so meanly does guilt and profligacy look 
when exposed to virtue and honour. Finally, the colonel 
told him that he occupied a seat at present which he had 
no right to occupy, for that he now knew him well, and 
his behaviour, instead of being that of a gentleman, was 
the conduct of a villain and a ruffian. The officers were 
confounded, and several of them sprung to their feet in 
order to ask an explanation, but Ascot only held down 
his head, and left the mess-room without speaking a 
word. 

The consequence of this was a challenge and duel early 
the next’morning. The meeting took place elose at the 
back of the vicar’s garden, that being the only quiet place 
near to the barracks, and at the first fire the aggressor 
was shot through the body, and the wound pronounced 
to be mortal. Colonel Allerbeck and the two seconds 
of course fled, and the surgeon, knowing nothing of. the 
circumstances which had occasioned the quarrel, had the 
dying man conveyed into the vicarage, where he dressed 
his wound, and lJeft bim in a state of total insensibility, 
giving charge that’ he should be kept quiet, as without 
that there was no chance of life whatever. 

The vicar, learning the circumstances, and who his 
guest was, wondered greatly at that singular visitation of 
Providence. Yet, in the true spirit of Christianity, be for- 
got all the injuries and insults he had received, and wept 
over the untimely fate of the imprudent young man, 
praying for him in the most earnest and fervent manner, 
as one just entering the dark valley of the shadow of 
death. He fevered and,¢ontinued quite delirious; and 
the surgeon, who visited him twice a-day, having ordered 
him a nurse at the request of the mess, the Minister's 
Annie came of her own accord, and would not suffer any 
other to come near him; and, poor woman, for all, the 
injuries she had received, she watebed him night and day 
with many bitter tears—for woman’s heart is eyer prone 
to kindness, and yearns over all who.are in deep distress, 
even though they be her enemies, 

The captain continued in the most perilous state for 
the space of six weeks. But youth and a good constitu- 
tion prevailed, anda favourable change began to be.obser- 
ved. All this time he was unable to be removed, and 
was attended in the vicar's house with as much care and 
concern as if he had been in the house of his own father 
and mother, and every day the reverend pastor prayed 
over him for the grace of repentance, forgiveness, and the 
recovery of his reason and bodily health. 

The first thing that he appeared to take any notice of, 
was these prayers of the good man, which occasionally 
seemed to strike his disordered fancy with an undefined 
astonishment. He next began very frequently to fix his 
bewildered eyes on Anne, but from his incoherent ex- 
pressions, it was manifest that he took it for a dream or 
vision. One day, while she was busied about jhim, and 
not taking notice of his looks, she was greatly astonished 
when she heard him saying to himself in an emphatic 
whisper, “ The Minister's Annie! My own Annie! 
Alas! I wonder where she died.” i 

It was a good while after this before he took any note 
of her presence, but it appeared that he had noted it; for 
one day she beard him whispering as hefore, “ There it 
is again! There it is again! But her babies are not here. 
No, no, they haye not come to heaven with her ! Lovely 
as when I first saw her!" After this the worthy vicar 
caused his daughter to leave the house, and not come in 
sight of the sufferer any more ; who, when he came to 
his senses, and understood in whose house he had been 
attended for, the last two months, with such care and @t- 
tention, that these had been the means of saying hislife, 


and restoring him to the use of reason, was smitten to 
the heart, and acknowledged the hand of Providence in 
his punishment. Yet le refused to leave his lodging for 
the barracks, although the surgeon gave permission, 
‘and in all his Gemeanour he appeared an humbled and 
altered man. 

One day, he said to old Esther, his attendant, “* Nurse, 
a vision that I had some time since, never ceases to haunt 
my memory, but now that I know where I am, I have 
some hopes that the impression left here may have been 
from a real appearance. Pray, can you inform me in any 
respect of one whom I have not power to name?” Esther 
burst out a-crying, “ Oh! indeed so, sir, indeed so it was 
no vision -that thee saw, but a dear being of flesh and 
blood. But I may not tell! I may not tell! Only— 
there was one dear soul who nursed you night and day 
for seven weeks, and that you might know and that you 
might feel that there was somebody shed many bit- 
ter tears over you, when she thought you dying, and 
many were the kisses somebody impressed on your lips. 
Oh indeed so! Indeed so! And I would not have used 
her as somebody has done, for all the riches of this world. 
But that is between somebody's conscience and the God 
that gave it!” 

The captain then begged that he might see Anne once 
more. But Esther shook her head, and said, “ No, no, 
that he should not do, for her father had resolved that he 
should never see her more after the cruel and heartless 
‘way in which he had used her.”—* But, my good wo- 
man,” said he, “ reparation may still be in my power. 
My heart is crushed and broken within me for the evil I 
have done to that worthy man and his family. I must 
see her.” Then away ran Esther, dizzy with joy, the 
skirt of her gown drawn over her head, and her tongue 
going without intermission. She soon had the Minister's 
Annie dressed out in her sister's best clothes, and the two 
children all neat and clean, and away she led them to the 
feeble man’s chamber, which she entered with three low 
curtsies, and a great many vehement expressions, allu- 
ding sometimes to the captain, sometimes to the lady and 
the children, and not unfrequently all in one. 

The meeting between the captain and his Anne was, 
on her part, tender and affectionate, without one bitter 
reflection ; and on his, fraught with repentance, gratitude, 
and returning affection, while Esther stood blubbering 

‘behind. He embraced and kissed her, begging her for- 
giveness, and then he kissed his children, took their lovely 
mother, who was weeping with joy, by the hand, and 
declared, that as the only man he had ever insuited or 
injured, had proved his warmest friend in affliction, and 
not only so, but had opened his eyes to the true character 
of a man and a Christian, he had made up his mind to 
claim him as his father for ever. The worthy vicar then 
reunited them in the holy bands of matrimony. They 
lived happily while I knew them, and are still living 
abroad, blessed with a numerous offspring ; and the captain 
has often declared in my hearing, that he never knew 
what happiness was until once he was reconciled to that 
injured woman and her family, and that he would not 
have exchanged the feelings of that period for the high- 
est licentious pleasures that the world afforded. 

I am, sir, yours most respectfully, 


Marsa Wesztey. 
North Leach, April 27th, 1830. 


THE HOME OF CHILDHOOD. 


Ah! fortune's flowers wi’ thorns grow rife, 
And wealth is won wi’ toil an’ strife,— 
Ae day gie me 0” youthfu’ life, 

At the back o’ Benochie! 


How oft my spirit’s eye, with fond, sad gaze, 
‘Wakes on the scenes of early, long-lost days, 

Till Memory stirs me with a sickening pain, 
To view that home, and be a child again ! 
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An the neighbourhood of Tortona, when he 
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Once more I-view-thiy guandlan sasuhaalan-aaae 
“Green and eternal, towering to the skies—'  ~ 
Unchanged by storm and tempest, round them dri 
Like Virtue's soul, ee 


Once more I watch the tints of evening’s sky 
In mild, sad beauty, on thy waters lie; “< 
Fainter and fainter glows the fading hue, “st 
Like Friendship’s smile, when lips have sigh’d adieu! 
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But, ah! dear scenes, though ye are aye as bright 
As once ye shone to childhood’s eyes of light— 
The heart that feels your charms no longer sings, — 
But lends its sadness to my harp’s wild strings! 


Oh! where is he, who never felt one spot ‘ 

More blest than all the world, and ne'er forgot 
The home of youth—that time but more endears! — 
The one bright Eden of our vernal years! . 


How oft, amid the cares of ree days, 
We turn in weariness from fashion’s blaze, 
And sigh for solitude among those bowers. 
Where ehikihood dream’d away the rosy hours? ~ 
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Ah! happy they who, 'mid their native bills, 
Dwell far from cities, and their thousand ills; 
If few their pleasures, calm their wishes flow, 
Less false life’s glitter, and less keen its woe! © 


TRADITIONS OF ITALY. 
No, I. 


+ Wunrr so much has been done for the popular 
of England and Germany, scarcely an effort has been: 
to collect or preserve any of the legends of Italy. So com-— 
plete, indeed, has been. this neglect, that, it peer gies 
given rise to the belief, that thosetalesof wi 
ment, and spectral appearances, which formed the 
creed of the northern nations, had found no firm footix 
on the sunny and cheerful soil of Italy, and sundry thee- — 
ries—some of them very ingenious, and most of them very 
satisfactory to their inventors—have been framed to ac 
count for “the cause of this defect.” It would have 
not a little singular, indeed—if the fact were. at 
those feelings which give birth to such creations, upiver- 
sal as they unquestionably are, had in any country failed 
to leave traces of their existence in popular literature, _ 
But the fact is not so.. Under this smiling sky, as 
well as under the gloomier atmosphere of the nerth, su- 
perstition plays her gambols ; the elves, adorned 
by rather a larger portion of dignity, dance on the moon= 
light shores of the Mediterranean, or astonish the simple 
fisher on the coast of Calabria with forms of cities and 
gardens in theair; magic, whiteand black, hasJeft traces 
of its operations in the erection of bridges and the level- 
ling of mountains, among the Appenines as well as the 
Eildon Hills; Pope Silvester made compacts with the 
devil, and manufactured copper heads which swallow 
Friar Bacon's brazen one; and water nymphs became an 
absolute nuisance to the bathers on the sea-coast of } 
during the days of good King Roger. Nay, here 
the dark legends of spectres and chimeras dire are 
a silver bell at Avignon, touched by no mortal hand, 
tells the death of the Pope ; blood flows from the furr 
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the plough is to die within the year; black spirits 
white, blue spirits and grey, are quite as thickas 
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al inves both in Vallombrosa and saiatetionts Ie ren 
-be any one particular in which a peculiar or distinctive 
character can be assigned to Italian traditions, it seems 
.to be in the greater prevalence of classical ideas and allu- 
‘sions. Asa modern Italian swears by the body of Bac- 


. 


chus, or the aspect of Diana,so in these antique fragments 
the lingering gloriés of a once intluential mythology, 
strangely united with a modern faith, are continually 
__ ebservable. ~We think a specimen of Italian popular tra- 

ditions may be amusing to our readers, and the one we 
___ have selected. for the present is as bloody as the amuse- 
ments of Muley Bugentuf. 


THE BEGGAR WOMAN OF LOCARNO,. 


~ At the foot of the Alps, near Locarno, was an old cas- 

.tle, belonging to a Marquis, the ruins of which are still 

--visible to the traveller, as he comes from St Gothard ; a 

castle with lofty and roomy apartments, high towers, and 

Barrow windows. In one of these rooms, an old sick 

woman was deposited upon some straw, which had been 

shaken down for her by the housekeeper of the Marquis, 
who had found her begging before the gate: The Mar- 
quis, who was accustomed to go into this room on his 
return from hunting, to lay aside his gun, ordered the 
wretch to get up immediately out of her corner, and 

_be gone. 

The creature arose, but, slipping with her crutch 
upon the smooth floor, she fell, and injured her back so 
muuch, that it was with great difficulty she got up, and, 
anoving across the room as she had been desired, groaning 

“and crying sadly, sank down behind the chimney. 

_ +» Several afterwards, when the circumstances of the 

-Marquis had been much reduced by war, and the failure 

of his crops, a Florentine gentleman visited the castle, 

with the intention of purchasing it, in consequence of the 
beauty of the situation. The Marquis, who was very 

‘anxious to have the bargain concluded, gave his wife 

directions to lodge the. stranger in the same upper room 

in which the old woman had died, it having, in the 

“meantime, been very handsomely fitted up ; but, to their 

_ -eonsternation, in the middle of the night, the stranger 

entered their room, pale and agitated, protesting loudly 

that the chamber was haunted by some invisible being ; 
for that he had heard something rise up in the corner, as 
sif it had been lyingamong straw, move over the chamber 

1 slow and tottering steps, and sink down, groaning 

and erying, near the chimney. 

‘The Marquis, terrified, though he scarcely knew why, 
sendenvoured to put a fair face upon the matter, and to 
‘Taugh off the fears of his visitor, telling him he would 
‘rise himself, and spend the.rest of the night with him in 
his room. But the stranger begged that he would rather 
allow him to occupy a couch in the adjoining room ; and 
_ #8 soon’as marning broke, he saddled his horse, took his 
. leave, and departed. 

+ his occurrence, which occasioned much notice, made 
‘so unpleasant an impression upon intending purchasers, 
“that not another enquiry was made; and at last, even 
the servants in the house becoming possessed with the 

| motion that there was something dreadful in the room, 

X ‘the Marquis, with the view of setting the report to rest, 

, determined to investigate the matter himself next night. 

_ ~ Accordingly, in the twilight, he caused his bed to be brought 

to the apartment, and waited, without sleeping, the ap- 

‘proach of midnight. But what was his. consternation, 

when, on the stroke of midnight, he actually heard some 

inconceivable noise in the apartment, as if some person 
trad risen up from among straw, which rustled beneath 

; walked slowly over the floor, and sank, sighing and 

aning; belind the chimney. When he came down 

| next morning, the Marchesa asked him how the in- 
had gone on; and he, after gazing about 

wandering glances, and bolting the door, told 
aby al Wha chnsebec’s being haunted was true. 


She was terrified out of her senses; but ingoul aes 
before making any public disclosure, once more to make 
the experiment coolly in her company. Accompanied 
by a trusty servant, they accordingly repeated their visit 
next night, and again heard, as the Marquis had done 
before, the same ghostly and inconceivable noise; and 
nothing but the anxious wish to get rid of the castle, cost 
what it would, enabled them to suppress their terrors 
in presence of the servant, and to ascribe the sound to 
some accidental cause. On the evening of the third day, 
when both, determined to probe the matter to the bottom, 
were ascending with beating hearts the stair leading to 
the stranger’s apartment, it chanced that the house dog, ~ 
who had been let loose from the chain, was lying directly 
before the door of the room; and willing perhaps to have 
the company of any other living thing in the mysterious 
apartment, they took the dog into the room along with 
them. The husband and wife seated themselves on the 
couch, the Marquis, with his sword and pistols beside 
him; and while they endeavoured, the best way they 
could, to amuse themselves with conversation, the dog, 
cowering down on the floor at their feet, fell asleep. Again, 
with the stroke of midnight, the noise was renewed ; 
something, though what they could not discover, raised 
itself as if with crutches in the corner; the straw rustled 
as before; at the sound of the first footfall, the dog 
awoke, roused itself, pricked up its ears, and growling 
and barking as if some person were advancing towards 
him, retreated in the direction of the chimney. At this 
sight, the Marchioness rushed out of the room, her hair 
standing on end ; and while the Marquis seized his sword, 
exclaimed ‘* Who is there?” and receiving no answer, 
thrust like a madman in all directions, she hastily packed 
up a few articles of dress, and made the best of her way 
towards the town. Scarcely, however, had she proceeded 
a féw steps when she discovered that the castle was on 
fire. The Marquis had, in his distraction, overturned 
the tapers, and the room was instantly in flames. Every 
effort was made to save the unhappy nobleman, but in 
vain ; he perished in the utmost tortures, and his bo 

as the traveller may be aware, still lie where they avere 
collected by the neighbouring peasants, in the corner of 
the apartment from which he had expelled the beggar 
woman of Locarno. 


THE PILGRIM OF THE DESERT. 
By John Malcolm. 


‘Turoven sultry sand, and red simoom, 
The Pilgrim seeks the Prophet’s tomb,— 
And treads, beneath the burning zone, 
The grave of nature, gaunt and lone ; 
Where giant Desolation reigns,— 

And o'er the pale and pathless plains, 
Oft—heralds of dismay and death— 

The sands on the sirocco’s breath, 

In swift gyrations, wild and high, 

Spin up in pillars to the sky,— 

Like Titan phantoms round him form, 
And chase his flight upon the storm ; 
Or, whelming all in traceless graves, 
Roll—one wide wilderness of waves. 
The noon is up—and blazing red 

Upon the desert’s burning bed,— 

And heaven above, and earth below, 

Are wrapt in one wide furnace glow. 
Oh! water—water—now to quell 

And quench the heart-consuming hell! 
And lakes more lovely never shone, 
Than those that woo the wanderers on ; 
But falser visions ne'er were given , 

To glad the soul with gleams of heaven— 
Then leave it deeper in despair— 

Than the bright-fleeting mocker :there,— _ 
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The ghosts of waters, which but wake, 
‘More wild, the thirst they cannot slake ; 
Cheating the blessed hopes they raise: 
* For ebbing in the sultry blaze, - 
Like those of Tantalus, they shrink 
From fainting hearts that die to drink. 
But who that dwells by streams can sing 
The freshness of the desert spring ? 
Or who can guess ’mid garden bower, 
The sweetness of the desert flower? 
Or who that hath not sail'd the sea, 
Can feel the throb of ecstasy 
With which the prisoner of the main 
Springs to earth’s vernal bowers again ? 
And, save the desert pilgrim, who 
Can know—what Eden never knew— 
The joy, with which the heart doth bless 
The green spots of the wilderness,— 
Each sprinkled o’er the lifeless scene, 
As angel footprints far between,— 
Wooing him from the barning sand, 
Unto its Jone and fairy land, 
And brightening on the verge of doom, 
Like the last rose’s lingering bloom, 
That haunts with its unearthly red 
The wan cheek of the dreary dead. 
*Tis gain’d at length—that resting-place 
Of those who roam the wilderness,— 
And soon the panting camel's bell 
Is sounding at its blessed well ; 
On whose green brink, the pilgrim, flung, 
Cools his baked lips and burning tongue ; 
Then rests amid the breezy balm, 
Beneath the high and hermit palm. 
That fragrant sigh and freshening shade 
Waves o’er his solitary bed, 
‘Till slumber sends her phantom streams 
In grateful gushes through his dreams, 
And to his trancing sleep are given 
Sweet glimpses of the Eastern heaven, 
Whose houris wave him from the skies 
Unto the prophet’s paradise. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NAVIGATION OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 


By John J. Audubon. 


Aw account of the progress of navigation on the 
Mississippi, may be interesting even to the student of 
nature, I shall commence with the year 1808, at which 
time a great portion of the western country, and the banks 
of the Mississippi River, from above the City of Natchez 
particularly, were little more than a waste, or, to use 
words better suited to my feelings, remained in their 
natural state. “To ascend the great stream against a 
powerful current, rendered still stronger wherever islands 
occurred, together with the thousands of sand-banks, as 
liable to changes and shiftings as the alluvial shores them- 
selves, which at every deep curve, or bend, were seen giving 
way, asif crushed down by the weight of the great forests 
that everywhere reached to the very edge of the water, 
and falling and sinking in the muddy stream, by acres 
at a time, was an adventure of no small difficulty and 
risk, and which was rendered more so by the innume- 
rable logs, called sawyers and planters, that everywhere 
raised their heads above the water, as if bidding defiance 
to all intruders. Few white inhabitants had yet marched 
towards its shores, and these few were of a class little 
able to assist the navigator. Here and there a solitary 
encampment of native Indians might be seen, but its 
inmates were as likely to prove foes as friends, having 
from theit birth been made keenly sensible of the en- 
croachments of the white men upon their lands, 

Such was then the nature of the Mississippi and its 
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shores. That river was navigated principally inth 
tion of the current, in small canoes, pirogues, ke 
some flat-boats, and a few ‘The can 
pirogues being generally Jaden with fars from’ 
ent heads of streams that feed the great river, 
little worth after reaching the market of New Orleans 
and seldom reascended, the owners making their way 
home through the woods, amidst innumerable dif 
The flat-boats were demolished and used as 
The keel-boats and barges were employed in ¢ 7 
produce of different kinds besides furs, such as Jed, 
flour, pork, and other articles. These returned 
sugar, coffee, and dry goods, suited for the markets of % 
Genevieve and St Louis on the Upper Mississippi, a 
branched off and ascended the Ohio to the foot 
Falls near Louisville in Kentucky. ~ But, readet; 
their movements, and judge for yourself of the fatig 
troubles, and risks of the men employed in that 
tion. A keel-boat was generally manned by ten hi 
principally Canadian French, and a patroon, or masta 
These boats seldom carried more than from 
thirty tons. The barges frequently had forty or 
men, with a patroon, and carried fifty or sixty 
Both these kinds of vessels were provided with a1 
square-sail, and coils of cordage, known by the: 
cordelles. Each boat or barge carried its own 
We shall suppose one of these boats under 
having passed Natchez, entering upon what 
the difficulties of their ascent. “Wherever a } pro 
jected, so as to render the course, or bend, below itof some 
magnitude, there was an eddy, the returning current a 
which was sometimes as strong as that of the middledt 
the great stream. The bargemen therefore - 
pretty close under the bank, and had merely to keep 
watch in the bow, lest the boat should run against ® 
planter or sawyer. But the beat. has reached the po 
and there the current is to all appearance of doutle 
strength, and right against it. The men, who 
rested a few minutes, are ordered to take their 
anil lay hold of their oars, for the river must be @ 
it being seldom possible to double such a point 
ceed along the same shore. The boat is 
head slanting to the current, which is 
strong for the rowers, andy when the other side ; 
river has been reached, it has drifted perhaps a quarter ! 
of a mile; the men are by this time exhausted, and, 
we shall suppose it to be twelve o'clock, fasten j 
to the shore or toa tree. A small glass of 
given to each, when they cook and eat their 
after repairing their fatigue by an hour's repose, 
mence their labours. ‘The boat is again seen 
advancing against the stream. It has reached the 
end of a large sand-bar, along the edge of 
propelled by means of long poles, if the bottom 
‘Two men, called bowsmen, remain at the prow, 
in concert with the steersman, in managing the be te 
and keeping its head right against the current. ‘The! 
place themselves on the landside of the footway of the 
vessel, put one end of their poles on the ground, 
against their shoulders, and. push with all 
As each of the men reaches the stern, he crosses 
other side, runs along it, and comes again to the 
side of the bow, when he recommences 
barge in the meantime is ascending at a rate not 
ing one mile in the hour. : 
The bar is at length passed, and as the shore in 
is straight on both sides of the river, and the <i) 
uniformly strong, the poles are Inid aside, and them 
being equally divided, those on the river side take to 
oars, whilst those on the landside lay hold of the 
of willows, or other trees, and thus slowly propel 
boat. Here and there, however, the trank of af 
tree, partly lying on the bank, and partly 
yond it, impedes their progress, and requires it 
doubled. ‘This is performed by striking it with 
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low, and the barge is again secured in the best harbour 
Within reach. ‘The navigators cook their supper, and 
betake themselves to their blankets or bear-skins to rest, 
er perhaps light a large fire on the shore, under the 
smoke of which they repose, in order to avoid the perse- 
_ eutions of the myriads of moschettoes } Which occur during 
: the whole summer along the river.“ Perhaps, from dawn 
, to sunset, the boat may have advanced fifteen miles. If 
$0, it has done well, The next day, the wind proves 
eared le, the sail is set, the boat takes all advantages, 
and meeting with 'no accident, has ascended thirty miles, 
* perhaps double that distance. The next day comes with 
avery different aspect. ‘The wind is right a-head, the 
; Shores are without trees of any kind, and the canes on 
_ the banks are so thick and stout, that not even the cor- 
; * dell beused. This occasions a halt. The time is 
Tei lieget her lost, as most of the men, being provided 
a with rifles, betake tlfemselves to the woods, and search 
| for the deer, the bears, or the turkeys, that are generally 
| abundant there. ‘Three days may pass before the wind 
* ebanges, and the advantages gained on the previous fine 
" . day fre forgotten. Again the boat proceeds, but in pass- 
ever a shallow place, rons on a log, swings with the 
| eurrent, bgt hangs fast, with her Jee-side almost under 
Now for the poles! All hands are on deck, 
and pushing. At length towards sunset, the 
s once more afloat, and is again taken to the shore, 
the wearied crew pass another night. 
shall not continue this account of difficulties, it ha- 
ving already become painful in the extreme, I could tell 
‘you of the crew, abandoning the boat and cargo, and 
ess accidents and perils; but be it enough to 
that, advancing in this tardy manner, the boat that 
New Orleans on the first of March, often did not reach 
Falls of the Ohio until the month of July,—nay, 
imes not until October; and after all this immense 
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100 hogsheads of sugar. Such was the state of 
in 1808. The number, of barges at.that period 
Bot amount to more than 25 or 80, and the largest 
did not exceed 100 tons burden. 
_of this fatiguing navigation, I may conclude by 
that a barge which came up in three months had 
wenders, for, I believe, few voyages were performed 
time. 
lam not not, mistaken, the first steam-boat that went 
of the Ohio to New Orleans was named the 
» and if I remember right, was commanded 
Ogden. This voyage, I believe, was per- 
in the spring of 1810. It was, as you may sup- 
looked upon as the ne plus ultra of enterprise. Soon 
anotlier vessel came from Pittsburg; and before 
many years elapsed, to see a vessel so propelled became a 
occurrence. In 1826, after a lapse of time that 
eat to double the population of the United 
America, the navigation of the Mississippi had 
“i both in respect to facility and quickness, 
know no better way of giving you.an idea of it, 
by presenting you with an extract of a letter from 
son, which was taken from the books of N. 
with whom he at that time resided. 
n_ your last letter for a list of the ar- 
here. I give you an abstract from 
our list of 1826, showing the number of boats which 
plied each year, their tonnage, the trips which they per- 
and the quantity of goods landed here from New 
= and intermediate places. 


Esq., wi 
ask me i 


i 


tons. tons. 

Dee, 31. 42 meas 7860 98 trips. 19,453 
Pe hae re To 118 dy. 97291 

do. 7484 140 do. 24,102 

do. 9388 182 do. 28,914 


‘amount for the present year will be much 
in any of the above. The number of flat-boats 


ni | calculation, The number of steam- 


it brought only a few bags of coffee, and at, 


To make the. 


boats shove the Falls: I cannot say souch shout, pn 
that one or two arrive at and Jeave Louisville every day. 
Their passage from Cincinnati is commonly 14 or 16 
hours. The Tecumseh, a boat which runs between this 
place and New Orleans, and which measures 210 tons, 
arrived here on the 10th instant, in 9 days 7 hours, from 
port to port; and the Philadelphia, of 300 tons, made 
the passage in 9 days 914 hours, the computed distance 
being 1650 miles, These are the quickest trips made. 
‘There are now in operation on the waters west of the 
Alleghany Mountains 140 or 145 boats. We had last 
spring, 1826, a very high freshet, which came 4% feet 
deep in the counting-room. The rise was 57 feet 3 
inches perpendicular.” 

The whole of the steam-boats of which you have an 
account did not perform voyages to New Orleans only, 
but to all points on the Mississippi, and other rivers 
which fall into it. Iam certain that since the above 
date the number has increased, but to what extent I can. 
hot at present sny. 

When steam-boats first plied between Shippingport 
and New Orleans, the cabin passage was a hundred dol- 
lars, and a hundred and fifty dollars on the upward voy- 
age. In 1829, I went down to Natchez from Shipping- 
port for twenty-five dollars, and ascended from New 
Orleans on board the Philadelphia, in the beginning of 
January 1830, for sixty dollars, having taken two state- 
rooms for my wife and myself. On that voyage we met 
with a trifling accident, which protracted it to fourteen 
days ; the computed distance being, as mentioned above, 
1650 miles, although the real distance is probably less. I 
do not remember to have spent a day without meeting 


with a steam-boat, and some days we encountered ‘seve- 


ral. I might here be tempted to give you a description 
of one of these steamers of the western waters, but the 
picture having been often drawn by abler hands, I shall 
desist. 


LOCH SKENE. 
By Thomas Tod Stoddart. 


Lixe the eye of a sinless child, 

That moss-brown tara is gazing wild 

From its heath-fringe, bright with stars of dew, 
Up to the voiceless vault of blue. 


It seemeth of a violet tinge, 

Shaded under its flowery fringe ; 

‘For the dark and purple of moss and heather, 
Like night and sauset, blend together. 


That tarn, it lieth on the hills, 
Fed by the thousand infant rills, 
Which are ever weeping in very sadness, 
Or they smile through their tears, with a gleam of 
gladness. 


You may hear them in a summer's hour, 
Trickling, like a rainbow shower, 
From yon rock,: whose rents of snow 
Lie shadow’d in the tarn below. 

It looketh from the margin bare, 

Like a headstone in a churchyard fair ; 
But the heavy heron Joveth well 

Its height, where his own sentinel 

He sits, when heaveu is almost done 
With the slow watch of the sun, 

And the quietday doth fold 

His wings in arches of burning gold. 


There is a lonesome, aged cairn, 
Rising grey through the grass-green fern ; 
It tells of pale, mysterious bones, 
Buried below the crumbling stones ; 
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But the shadow of that pile of slaughter 
Lies breasted on the stirless water, 

As if no mortal hand had blent 

Its old, unearthly lineament. 


A wizard tarn is grey Loch Skene! 
There are two islands sown within ; 
Both are like, as like the other, 

As brother to his own twin-brother ; 
Only a birch bends o’er the one, 
Where the kindred isle hath none, 
The tresses of that weeping tree 
Hang down in their humility. 


Tis whisper’d of an eyrie there, 
Where a lonely eagle pair 
In the silver moonlight came, 

_ To feed their young by the holy flame ; 
And at morn they mounted far and far. 
Towards the last surviving star. 

Only the forsaken nest 

Sighs to the sea-winds from the west, 
As. if they told in their wandering by, 
How the rightful lord of its sanctuary 
Mourneth his fallen mate alone 

On a foamy Atlantic stone, 


Never hath the quiet shore 
Echoed the fall of silver oar, 
Nor the waters of that tarn recoil'd 
From the light skiif gliding wild ; 
But the spiritual cloud that lifted 
The quiet moon, and dimly drifted 
Away in tracery of snow, 4 
‘Threw its image on the pool below, 
Till it glided to the shaded shore, 
Like a bark beneath the moveless oar. 


Out at the nethermost brink there gushes 
A playful stream from its ark of rushes, 
It leaps like a wild fawn from the mountains, 
Nursing its life with a thousand fountains, 
It kisses the heath-flower's trembling bell, 
And.the mosses that love its margin well. 


Fairy beings, one might dream, 
Look from the breast of that silver stream, 
Fearless, holy, and blissful things, 
Flashing the dew-foam from their wings, 
As they glide away, away for ever, 
Borne sea-ward on some stately river. 


That silver brook, it windeth on 
Over slabs of fretted stone, 
Till it cometh to the forehead vast 
Of those gorgon rocks, that cast 
Their features many a fathom under, 
And, like a launch through surge of thunder, 
From the trembling ledge it flings 
The treasures of a thoysand springs ; 
As if to end their blissful play, 
And throw the spell of its life away. 


Like a pillar of Parian stone 
That in some old temple shone, 
Or a slender shaft of living star, 
Gleams that foam-fall from afar ; 
But the column is melted down below 
Into a gulf of seething snow, 


And the stream steals away from its whirl of hoar, 


As bright and as lovely as before. 


There are rainbows in the morning sun, 
Many a blushing trembling one, 
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Arches of rarest jewellery, Eating oe 
Where the elfin fairies be, a 
Through the glad air dancing merrily. = 


Such is the brook, so pure, so glad, 
That sparkled high and bounded mad, 
From the quiet waters, where 


It took the form of a thing so fair. * er 
Only it mocks the heart within, “ i 


To wander by the wild Loch Skene, *) 
At cry of moorcock, when the day 
Gathers his legions of light away, . 


For the sadness of a fallen throne 
Reigns when the golden sun hath gone, 
And the tarn and the bills and the misted 
Are shaded away to a mournful dream. 


" a 


EXTRACTS FROM MR KILLEGREW HIS COM 1c 
PLACE-BOOK, . 


1658. The latter end of this year my moments 
so little at mine own disposall, (being oceupy’d 
divers spirituall and crying avocations,) that I 
been able to keep pace with mine intentions, t 
regular keeping of this our ephemeris, (or journal, 
is much to be regretted, as the tymes were marke 
many and momentous incidents which I should else have 
related. I could have sett forth how the Protects 
Oliver Cromwel deceased suddenly, and how an excet 
ing high wynd (by many liken’d unto the 
which took up Elijah) was heard during that ni cht, 
made palpable by its effects, (seeing that it blew 
weathercocks off the Whyte Tower, as also damagi 
somewhat the summitt of Paul's, together with the ste 
of Bowe Church); moreover, how many other porte 
and prodigious omens were maltiply’d th all) 
land. . sla dit Boi 
{ Here follow about two hundred pages of Mr K.’s diz 

which the majority of our readers will not think iz 
teresting. In fact, they are made up of detac 
ments on public matters, and extracts from his se 
which appear about this time to have been 
pular. Many pages are occupied, also, by 

protracted narrative of his sufferings during a 

illness, which, it is believed, was the then prevale 

epidemic—the sweating sickness. This last will short 

appear in a popular medical periodical. —En. a 

Jan. 30th, 1661. Pass’d by Tyeburn. Es 
singular objects depending from the old gibbett-t 
havyg'd even as malefactours use, and yet ing 
voyd of motioun) seem’d more like unto three: 
or three men of straw. There was a very migh 
of 'prentices and others hootting and hallooing wi me 
rible and diabolique yells, even as if they would hm 
rended the welkyn asunder with their eryes. T ‘ 
(being moved with curiousness) to behold what might 
the cawse of all this joy and acclamatioun, and to 
what comelie pageant-spectacle was now presen 
men’s eyes. When I approach’d within a visuall di 

1 begann to perceive that three humane beings 
(although lyfeless and all wrapp'd up in very 
apparell,) at which I marvel?d much. 14 if 
came across me, that the people (having repented of re 
turning unto their Steuart vomitt) had hang’d up Charié 
with his idolatrous women and (that French bite 

the queen-mother, as a terrour unto all hankerers 
Egyptian oniouns; whereupon I came nearer towm 
the spott, being minded to have a closer view of al 
was there to be seen. But I was for t! 

a programme affix’d unto each, whereon i could read 
scrybed the names of the late Mr O. Cromwel, Mr ¢ 
Bradshaw, and Mr Iretown, whose miserable am 
ing carcassés some of the court parasytes (warri 


) whie 
me 


a 
whet 


the dead, and mocking of God) had exhumed, and hang’d 
up all swarming of maggotes, crawling of great graul- 


moved the inanimate corpses, and made them to flicker to 
and fro, it was a sadd and fearfull spectacle, (for they 
veryly seem’d as quick men); whereupon the rabble 

showted yet the more, and ery’d out that Sathan was to 
__ be seen perch’d on the gallows’ top with a glowing pitch- 
fork in one hand, and the late Mr Pim in a tether in the 
_ other. But of this curious syght (although I look’d ear- 
nestly) could I see nothing. 

Mr Oliver wore a green cerecloth, very neatly concin- 
mated and folded, and had a singular sardonique smyle 
on his visage. The two others had playn flannell wynd- 
ing-sheets, much stayn’d with some filthy fluidity, (Mr 
Tretown very black, and without his nose,) all dropping 

_ down upon the heads of the multitude. At last a wynd 
= arose, and swell'd, and bluster'd, and spreadd a perfume 
_ somewhat stronger (though not sweeter) than that of 

~ Damasceen roses, infecting the ayr, and causing the peo- 
¢ ple to sneeze and coff. This I could not much longer 

_ abyde, so I departed, full of grief and lamentatioun, and 

fear of personall injury, by no means ungrownded, (but 
< not untill I had secured one of Mr Oliver’s toes, which 
the ‘prentices were cutting off,) and calling to mind a 
classique and poeticall epitaph, written one one Rosamund, 
; King Henry the Second his concubyne : 
J 
: 
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“ Hic jacet in tumba rosa mundi, non rosa munda, 
Non redolet, sed olet, que redolere solet.” 


§ Be it spoken—from among those who hootted the 
Towdest, and signalysed the.nselves the most by their ill- 
; mocking of these three miserable dead things, 
y I noted (and could specify) who had received vast 
from the late Mr Oliver and the two others, and 
a few who importunately would have had him Em- 
sur of the English, and adored him even as a Divus 
on earth. Some of the foremost, [ have been given to 
“understand, cawght feavers of the stench, of which sun- 
dry dyed ; and no wonder. 
Feb. 3. Thus am I become the object of all mens’ 
scorn—atmy friends all haying been slayn with the sword, 
into banishment, or (what, in truth, I felt more 
-eruelly) joyn’d with God's enemyes to persecute the 
saynts ; and those dead ones, whom I loved and lamented, 
(and envy'd, as being spared the wants and miserys to 
which we living sufferers are subject,) finding their very 
e no longer tenable by their bones. Waggons 
‘and caruells of halters for the saynts ; promyses and pac- 
held as nought ; and those who rally’d and gather'd 
hemselves around Steuart his throne, finding that frawd 
and flattery were the only coyn which was like to be 
current. But there was yet a remnant of God's people 
which convened (even as the conys) in holes and rocks, 
» and unto these I occasionally went, and we consoled each 
) the other as we best might. At these assemblies there 
J mach revelatioun of visiouns, and many oraculous 
| prophecyings of strange things, which have not (as yet) 
‘come to pass; and I am dubious whether or no they 
mear famy, melancholique vapours, and not to be 
4 in any other thana typickall sense. It may be so. 
‘But they were (in truth) a great consolation to me and 
others during our hour of trouble. 
May 14. During this periodd, (being destitute of other 
eans,) I kept a small school in a lane near Smythfield, 
I essay'd to skrape together a wretched morsell of 
from pedagoguysing little children. But singular 
urs went abrvad touching me and my school, men 
that I had slayn one Peter Vanderaa, the 
of an eminent hayr-merchaunt in the Minories, by 
i castigatioun with the handle of a warming-pann. 
-urchinn (being dull of comprehending his accidence) 
ad, indeed, skourged somewhat, (with birchen twiggs,) 
‘not in such wise (nor, indeed, on such a regioun of 
ly) as to do him any injury, 1 eyer held in hor- 
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rour the tyrraunickall rigidity of some schoolmasters, 
who cruelly and many tymes unjustly whipp little child- 


worms, and horrible with putrefactioun, As the wynd |.ren, prescribbing such hard tasks as the best ingine can- 


not perform, and seek occasion to beat them for their own 
sport and pastyme. All this, say I, I did abhor; but it 
nevertheless fell out that the urchinn Peter Vanderaa 
(being a most ill-conditioun’d, untoward, and unlovely 
child) went home to his parents skreeching alowd, and. 
lamenting his wholesome chastysement, and thereupon, - 
having supp’d voraciously on hogg's puddings and sowr 
crowt, (or some such filthy mess,) in the nyght turn’d 
delirious, and call’d out that I was skourging him with 
skorpiouns, &c., and so gave up the ghost, to the un- 
speakable horrour of all who were by him. Of this 
(God knoweth) I was guyltless ; but it gave a colour to 
certain of the court party to say that I was in use to 
murder little children, and to bake them into Florentyne 
pasties, together with many figments, too tedious to be 
particularys’d. I may safely, and with trath, take upon 


"myself the negatioun of all this charge. 


Be this as it may, my school almost utterly left me, it 
being reduced unto two, one of whom (though the son of 
an eminent professor) never pay’d me one penny for in- 


.structioun, and the wage of the other was extinguish’d 


compensatione, (as schoolmen call it,) he being the nephew 
of the woman at whose house | lodged, to whom I ow’d 
much rent. So that [ was shortly after induced to give 
up the keeping of the say’d school altogether, and to de- 
vyse various ways of mayutayning this my weary bodily 
tabernacle. ‘Tractatis of sundry sorts and syzes did I 
write, (yea, untill mine eyes wax'd dimm, and my 
thumbjoynts did grievously ake,) but too little or no pur- 
pose, fur no one of the booksellers would purchase my 
labours at any rate; so that I was within one tittle of 
perisbing of mear want, (I would it had pleased the Lord 
to have had it so,) which assuredly I should have done 
had not a lady, my kinswoman, taken me into her house 
to play the pedagogue to her little children. Her hus- 
band (a papistickall knyght) was a persoun of figure 
about the cowrt, and (‘bating his damnable heresie) was, 
in truth, a gentleman of liberality and honour, 

While I lived with him I was (in the mayn) entreat- 
ed kyndly, though sorely tormented with the heathennish 
worshipp, (which was overtly carry’d on in the house— 
twice dayly,) the noyse of the singing women, and the 
clang of the harping upon harps, penetrating even unto 
my chamber, though in a remote part of the house; to 
be playn, it was an attique appartment. So that, at 
the hours of mattins and even song, (as their abominable 
orgies were call'd,) I was even affected with a regular 
ephemeral scotomia, or obfuscatioun of mine eyesyght. 

A popish priest also was there in the family as con- 
fessour and chapplain (otherwyse chamber- sathan) to the 
lady, one Giles Borde, (Julius Perforatus, as he would 
have himself called,) a Jesuit, (I veryly believe,) and given 
unto all manner of deceit. This wretched man (for 
whose blyndness I have much compassioun) impudently 
attempted to convert me, (as he called it,) first, by open 
controversy, and afterwards by insidious conversation, 
But (as Athanasius defeated that devill Arius) I over. 
came this Giles Borde at both his own weapouns. I 
have sett forth the particulars in one of iy tractates. 
q 1 know that some of mine enemyes have stickled not 
to assertt that the victorie lay the other way; the un- 
happy creature himself also, I know, was unfortunate 
enough to be of the same opinioun. 

August 8. I have been at the meeting, (now occasion- 
ally held at the house of a serious publicane in Shoar- 
ditch,) where I was sharply chidd, (and, indeed, some- 
what bitterly revyled,) for sajourning in the house of a 
blaspheemer. I would fayn have say’d somewhat in re- 
ply, but the brethren refused to listen unto me, the whole 
assembly with one consent coughing, hemming, spitting 
on the floor, as also rubbing their feet whenever I begann, 
so that (however anxious to be heard) 1 could not at all 
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miake my voyce awdible. Many other charges were’ 
lay’d at my dore. An apothecary (an old enemy of 
mine) taking it upon himself to say that I had butchered’ 
Peter Vandeeraa,—that I had assisted in digging up Mr 
Cromwell,—that I poisoun’d mine uncle that his inheri- 
tance might be mine,—that I was a Jesuitt in disguyse, 
and that I ought to be shamefully ejected from the cén- 
gregation without any delay. This purpose would, doubt- 
less, have been carry’d into effect, had not the meeting 
been suddenly dispersed by the goodman of the house 
putting out the lights as he rush’din to inform us that a 
party of soldiers were coming (with no friendly purpose), 
upon which we all fledd (each as he best might) by a 
poster-wickett somewhat quicker than we enter’d. When 
T gott home, I discovered (to my great concern) that (in- 
steadd of my beaver-hatt) I had on my head a greasy 
tallow-chandler’s leathern capp, moreover, that some one 
had exchanged (in the hurry) mine excellent Geneva cloke 
for a butcher's apron. This cawsed much laughter among 
the whole household, in which I could not joyn, the 
more especially as my losses were never repayr’d.— Are 
my tryalls never to have an ending? 


LINES TO 
By Laurence Macdonald. 


*Twas vain to think that aught like thee 
Could ever from my memory fade, 
Last night, ’mid life’s high revelry, 
Thou camest again, as one long dead 
Had come from heaven. And, oh! most strange, 
My spirit sank from gay to sad, 
And o’er me came a sudden change— 
A change, as if my brain grew mad. 
Then o'er me for a moment rush'd 
Those buried joys thou didst impart, 
And with a weight that almost crush'd 
The’very life-blood from my heart ! 
Calm and serene as cloudless sky, 
There play'd no smile along thy face, 
There dwelt no mirth within thine eye, 
But thoughts of sadness I could trace, 
And something of an inward strife 
That had no business to be there, 
Poisoning so young, so sweet a life, 
And yet, withal, surpassing fair, 
Thou stoodst in marble loveliness, 
The image of young Niobe, 
In beanty, mute and motionless. 
Thou wert, if such a thing could be, 
Enshrined within the moon’s pale ray, 
And veil'd as with a star’s soft light, 
Far, far too beautiful for day, 
And almost too divine for night! 
If disembodied spirits eer 
Assume a shape, nor wholly melt 
Into the unsubstantial air, 
*T was such a one in which you dwelt. 
And but for that thou hadst not wings, 
To play around thee with their light, 
And veil thy face from earthly things, 
From ‘all that hath not something bright, 
I would have deem’d to thee was given 
A sacred mission from on high, 
To wean from hell, to woo to heaven, 
Or bear the soul hence when we die. 
Each gazed on each, but neither spoke, 
It was enough to see, to feel, 
Vain had been words, except to mock— 
What burning words can ne'er reveal— 
* The soul unmask'd. Thus, thine was seen, 
With all its clustering thoughts of light, 
Aud inine, less bright than it had been, 
Met all unveil'd thy searching sight. 
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You seem'd, methought, to scan it well, “| 
And at each burning glance you took, = 

A shade of something o’er you fell; (© 
Tt might be that you could not brook = 

To find thy image dwelling there, = 
Like chosen priestess of some shrine, 

For ever pare, for ever fair, tet Do 
Bright minister of things divine. 1 ta 

Whate’er it was, thine eye's fringe fell; 
For thou hadst read enough to know — 

That I, alas! had loved too well, ' 
And howsoe’er a fever’d flow 

Of that wild mirth might drown an hour, == 
Within my heart, throughout my brain, 

Beyond the reach of leech’s power, 

: Dwelt an undying age of pain. 
831. 


COUNT D'EGMONT AND MONSIEUR CHUT. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


By one of the Authors of the “ Odd Volumes”. 


~  T wap been about six moriths in the pare comme 
(said the late Count d’Egmont, one evening Pra 


and enchanted at being freed from the restraints 
which had annoyed me considerably, I gave myself 
blindly up to all the license which I saw my young ¢om- 
rades indulge in. One day, having — with some of 
my friends, we repaired to the opera, where there a 
great crowd, and it was only by dint of much fonliog. 
that we reached the centre of the pit. . _ 

Forced to stop there, I would have. been as patient a3 
my friends, but that I had the misfortune to find straight 
before me an old gentleman, with a wig of such - 
otis amplitude as to form a kind of parapet, which 
the stage from me, and, what was still more annoying, a 
young dancer whom I admired exceedingly. 

Having begged and entreated this gentleman to allow 
me a little peep—which he dryly told me was impossible 
I grew impatient at his sang froid, and at my position ; 
which, to heighten my chagrin, appeared to [much 
amusement to my neighbours, and especially to my young 
companions. I drew from my pocket a pair of scissors, 
with which I pruned away the overgrown branches which 
annoyed me. The bursts of laughter which my venge- 
ance excited having awakened my man from his apathy, 
hé perceived the state to which I had reduced his wig. 
“ My young friend,” said he, turning round, “ I hope you 
will not leave the theatre without me.” ‘This little com- 
pliment, continued Count d’Egmont, and above all, « 
certain expressive glance with which it was 
made me feel al] the extent of my folly, and moderated, ” 
I own, not a little the pleasure I had enjoyed in commit- 
ting it; however, the wine was drawn, and I felt that T 
must drink it. ‘ : 

At the conclusion of the opera, my man, turning 
gravely round, invited me by a sign to follow Bim. 
Crossing, not without dificulty, the court of the Palais 
Royal, we passed through the street of Saint Thomas dit 
Louvre, and entered under the Arcade. Here he 
“You are young,” said he to me, “ Monsieur le 
@Egmont, for I have the honour of knowing you, and 
I owe you a Jesson which, Monsieur, your Tate " 
whom I knew still better, would probably have thanked” 
me for giving you. When any one gives a public insult, 
and above all to an old officer, he must kiow How to 
fight, Let us see,” continued he, drawing his Sword, 
“how you will acquit yourself.” * 

Equally enraged and mortified at a discourse, 
seemed to me so contemptuous, I fell on him with all tb 
impetuosity of which my age and my resen' mM 
me capable. But my man was as fixed as fate > 
having contented himself for some moments with 
lently parrying niy attacks, answered them at last 
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Ww i that my sword Ay etx peices off. “ Take 
‘aguta, Monsieur le Comte,” said he to me, with 
e sang froid, “it is not like an opera dancer, bat 
a firm foot, like a gallant man, that one of your 
ought to'tight.” Determined to perish rather than 
ose myself to new sarcasms on the part of my unac- 
ble antagonist, I planted myself opposite to him, 
commenced & new attack with as much coolness as 
defended himself. “ Very well, very well, Monsieur 
te Comite," exclaimed, from time to time, this devil of a 
an ; till having run me through the arm, “ Well!” said 
4 % enough for this time.” Then placing me against 
wall, and telling me to wait a moment, he ran to the 
is Royal, brought a fiacre, bound up my wound with 
a handkerchief, told the coachman to carry us to the 
t aires in the Street de Baune, deposited me in 
bands of my Swiss, and took leave of me. 
; being confined six weeks by my wound, I once 
appeared abroad. About eight days after this 
it, entering the Café de la Régence, to look for two 
ny comrades, I saw my man again. He rose, ap- 
ached me, put his finger on his mouth, saying, Chut, 
ad ssa a sign for me to follow him. 
we atrived under the arch where our former 
‘toh place—* You have amused yourself a little 
a ay arn im relating my adventure,” said he to me, 
dear count. T have too much consideration for you 
: to be desirous to render it still more diverting by 
ling a sequel to the tal. Come on.” 
How shall I tell liame, ladies and gentlemen ?” 
ued the count. “ This second lesson was pretty 
the same as the first, and was followed some months 
by a third. This butcher grew so formidable to me, 
fat I never entered a public place without shuddering 
st I should meet him; for I forgot to tell you, that the 
ast lesson he gave me was on the eve of the Carnival, 
hich he made me pass very sortowfully in my bed. 
~* Judge then of my joy and thankfulness, when a 
n roped the Café de la Réyence, came one morning 
d me,—‘ Excuse me, Monsieur le Comte, but 
t T'should not displease you by coming to tell 
Monsieur Chut died last night, and that my 
hopes now to see you again ut her house.’” 


" : pS 
¢ THE DOMINIE. 
pikes By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


A» Dosunre! what judge you of the term? 

‘not equivocal, with something in’t 
pubtful point ? or is't a word at all? 

in Walker, nor in Dr Johnson, 

a fo term's more common. It must be 

d of that old language spoke in Rome, 

i e modell’d by cursed terminations ; 
aay of youth, and pride of pedagogues, 

t of colleges and pompous drones. 

oer as once when I heard the term, 

title, appellation, what you will, 

‘him fall before me. There he stood, 

h ox walled or lean'd, with threatening frown, 

—_—- of domination ; 

the preposition, the metabasis, 

y thing was:dreaded and abhorr'd. 

d then how callous his thin shrivell’d cheek, 

eye of intolerant tyranny ! 

eae ig of dirty brown that scantly reach’d 

into his ear: all frizzled round 

of thin grey hair. His coat threadbate, 

* re shapeless, and the pocket- holes 

i between. Yet what a shake 

wes there! I see him still, 

eye, with dread and admiration ! 

fieve that I thousand times 
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Fhiive: cherish'd the prospective sweet resolve . 
Of ample, hideous, and most dire revengé ; 
For youthful degradation? Was not this 
A noble and illustrious resolution ? 
But long ere manhood had my flagrant brairi = 
Temper’d with wisdom, I could have fallen down 
At the good old man’s feet, and worshipp’d him. 
O when I thought of all his sufferance, 
Contendiug with the obstinate, the stupid, 
The petulant, the lazy, every one 
His mortal enemy—like old Ishmael, 
His hand against a whole ‘obstreperous host, > 
And every urchin’s heart and hand ’gainst him— 
I marvell'd at his patience. Then I thought 
Of all his virtuous precepts, of his care, 
His watchful vigilance o’er rectitude 
In every moral duty ; then each morn 
Of his orisons at the throne of mercy, 
For grace and favour on each stripling’s head, 
And on his painful labour’s blest success. 
Then of his poverty, and endless task 
Of duty and necessity: the sigh Me 
And smile. oft ill-conceal’d, in haughty dread 
Of aught approaching familiarity ; 
A face of brass, to hide a heart of love! 
For when obliged to punish rigorously, 
Then with majestic swagger would be turn, 
That none might see him wipe the falling tear 
From off the wither’d cheek. O, good old man! 
Remembrance now weeps o’er thy narrow house, 
And sore-neglected precepts learnt from thee. 
When I compare thee with the modern prig, 
With well-starch’d collar, hair of formal cut, 
Thin listless class, and independent strut, 
I weep to think that the great magic fountain 
Of Scotland’s glory and ascendency 
Is soil’d with lucre, mudded in the spring, 
And her pre-eminence for ever gone; + 
Then I recall thy vigilance, thy toils, 
Thy crowded, noisy school, where every eye 
Burn'd with keen emulation. —Thou art gone, 
And our parochial honours gone with thee! 
My old preceptor, if thy spirit knew 
How thy once wayward pupil mourns for thee, 
And broods upon thy memory, it might add "a 
Unto the joys which now thy grateful heart + 
Reaps in thy Father's house—the sare reward ; 
Of sterling rectitude and moral worth, 
Long-suffering, patience, holiness of life, 
Contentment, charity, and Christian love. 


REMINISCENCES OF A LOUNGER—BOOKSELLERS’ 
SHOPS—THE LATE ROBERT MILLER. 


Iw assuming the title of a Lounger, I anderstand it'to ~ 
denote a man who leaves home to avoid ennui, and stays 
abroad to eseape activeemployment. Itis not necessary that 
your lounger should be clearly aware of his own motives. 
He may be one whose busy brain is continually busied 
devising schemes of action. He generally is a most sa- 
gacious talker on the subject of and business 
habits. But he is one who, from the indolence of his 
‘constitution, slips through life without doing any thing—- 
unless, indeed, dire necessity force him to bestit himself, 

Men of this class are to be found in every society, 
civilized, or uncivilized. The American Indians seem 
to be a race of unmixed loungers. To judge by the de- 
scriptions which travellers give’of them—the fashion in 
which they stand gaping, stretching, and shaking them~- 
selves at the doors of their huts for an ‘hour after they 
get up—the dreamy mioods in which they saunter, day 
after day, through their forests after game—they must be: - 
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as fine specimens of a “ take-it-easy” generation, as one 
could wish to see. Socrates was a lounger of another 
sort. He discoursed, scholarly and wisely, about the 
whole duty of man ; but his life was spent in sauntering 
from one place of public resort to another, chattering 
with every person he encountered. The Neapolitan Ma- 
caroni are eminent loungers—as all the world knows. 
So are the Irish peasants who come to this country to 
work at the harvest. No one can go through half the 
work that Pat will accomplish, if his master’s eye is 
upon him. But, oh! he does delight when it is off, to 
stretch himself on the ground, and indulge in a quarter 
of an hour's shanachus. The dinner hour is the time 
of his glory.. His gibes and his jeers are incessant—his 
glib tongue, and flow of spirits, are the envy of our less 
mercurial Sawnies, as his banters are their annoyance. 
You see, therefore, gentle reader, that a lounger is merely 
a man of more wit than activity—and that it is an error 
to suppose that the class merely exists in Bond Street. 
Loungers are a social set. They “ herd together.” 
Their mutual attraction draws them to the same place, 
and the force of habit, or the security of meeting with 
congenial spirits, chains them to it. A true lounger is as 


constant to the place of his resort as clock-work. Whats, 


ever may be the plea upon which he leaves home, he 
generally manages to reach his customary hall of ‘ idlesse” 
with, all convenient speed, and there he hangs about, 
talking with every new comer, resolved to depart next 
moment, -but, somehow or other, never carrying his re- 
solution into effect. I confess it is not very dignified, 
this sickly irresolution of purpose, which keeps a man 
fixed where he has nothing to do, merely because he can- 
not make up his mind te depart ; but it is, nevertheless, 
vastly pleasant. I know no more delicious sensation, 
than after one has said to one’s self, “ Well, I'll be off 
next minute,” to put off the execution of the resolve till 
the next, and the next, and the next after that. Any 
one who has lain in béd half asleep, postponing his rising 
from term to term, may have some faint idea of this ex. 
quisite enjoyment. 

It would be curious to trace in the history of nations 
the favourite resorts of loungers, at different periods, and 
under different circumstances. The barber’s shop wasa 
favourite haunt of the Roman idlers, and of our ances- 
tors in the time of good Queen Bess. The notion was 
not bad. The man who had taken half the ward by the 
nose in the course of the morning, was not unlixely to 
have ferreted out some subject of discourse—as great a 
necessary of life to a lounger in the forenoon, as bitters 
to a drunkard—and for the same reason, the settling of 
his nerves. Places of public amusement and business 
have at all times been much frequented by our race. We 
hang upon the skirts of the active members of society, as 
unfailingly as vultures hover above the march of an army, 
or sharks follow in the wake of a slave-ship—although I 
hope not exactly from the same voracious motives. In 
modern times, courts of justice, fencing and billiard rooms, 
haye a great attraction for us. But these places are found 
very detrimental to the character of the lounger. The 
two latter make him active—the former censorious, “ I 
cannot conceive,” said the author of “ Killigrew’s Diary” 
to me a few days ago, “why the Parliament House should 
be such a matrix of scandal—uniless, indeed, the habit of 
wearing a gown necessarily leads to that vice.” Our fa- 
vourite and least dangerous haunts, in this country, are 
the shops of booksellers. These have a favourable influ- 
ence upon our intellects—snuffing the atmosphere of a 
room filled with books, naturally makes a man literary— 
in the same way that the mere drinking of ale at Oxford 
makes him learned. 

I confess that no small portion of my own life has been 
spent in the grottos of these male Calypsos. It would 
be.tedious to rake up all my boyish reminiscences from 
country towns. J ‘'s dark cell under the shadow of 
the old tolbooth in A——, had something mysterious in 


it; akin to the staple commodity of the circulating library, 
which helped to eke out his bibliopolical gains in a town 
not very much addicted to literature. There h 

su me amusement, too, in tracing S——'s progress t 
the good town of D——, from his long narrow stripe 

a shop beside the fish cross, to the more airy and exten- 
sive domicile beneath the county reading-room, and thence 
to his present splendid abode, where the “ Scandal-club” 
holds its daily convocations. Verily, these migrations 
were not unnecessary, for John’s swelling stores demanded 
more capacious depositories—as indeed did his portly 
person, which kept pace in its increase with his growing 
fortune. But such topics can only have an interest for 
the sphere in which these worthies moved. : 

I might speak of London—of Payne's (poor Payne!) 
repository of the rich and rare of the olden time,—of 
himself, (by no means the least ornamental part of his 
shop’s furniture,) in his staid clerical suit of black, and 
well-powdered head,—of the senators of the land whe 
crowded his audience-chamber.—Murray should not be 
forgotten, whose establishment is to those of other book- 
sellers as the House of Lords to the House of Commons. 
There is a dignity and a decorum, and withal, something 
approaching to dulness about it. You feel, on entering, 
a check upon your flow of spirits,—a sort of semi-embar-. 
rassment,—a consciousness that you are in a place where 
you must weigh your words, and measure your gestures. 
Any undue animation in your deportment pigeped 
as reprehensible as oratorical gesticulation in an * | 
to a bishopric—whom it would infallibly convict of 
methodism. Even the dingy walls of Murray's, remind 
us of the faded tapestry in the House of Lords.—In 
Colburn’s, I have, somehow or other, never been able to 
divest myself of the impression that I was in a banker's, 
rather than in a bookseller’s receipt of : 
business preponderates there so decidedly over the literary 
tone.—Taylor and Hessey—Charles Olier—what visions 
do these names recall! Treuttel and Wurtz lost its chief 
spice for me when C—— left the establishment. In the 
young days of the Foreign Quarterly, it was a feast to see 
him and G laying their heads together about its 
affairs. C ’s bluff resolute air, contrasted with the 
shrinking attitude, downcast look, and handkerchief-hid 
mouth of the other, was a perfect picture of decision and 
nerve, swaying to its purpose genius—fine, but unre- 
solved, even to imbecility. 

It is, however, among our Edinburgh bookshops that 
my experience is chiefly versant. On this theme I coald 
be eloquent, 


“ And talk the summer's sun quite down the skies.” 


First in my love, as earliest in my acquaintance, was 
R ’s in the High Street ; but “ that houff’s blown,” 
as M‘G:uffog would say. John has translocated his 
domicile, and become musical in his old days. Now I 
am, thank the gods for that! not musical; and though 
many good men and true still congregate around him, 
they have all too much of the twang of the fiddlestring 
for me. I must. confess, however, that I was so much 
delighted t’other day by my old friend's homage te the fasci- 
nations of the Cinderella, who all unconsciously won his 
heart when only seeking for a piece of music, that I may 
be tempted to cal] again. But the glory of this second 
temple never can be as that of the first. There was the 
uncouth length of M‘C——., uttering, in his own Gal- 
loway accent, the most sterling sense.—There was the 
Bashkir, with his elbows stemmed into the counter, and 
his seat of honour resting upon the book-shelyes on the 
other side of the narrow territory, pouring out in one- 
unintermittent stream his quaintnesses and droller' - 
There was the Lycurgus of Newington—round, 
generous, pompous, and dictatorial.—There was the 
master of the house himself, with the last opinion ofthe — 
Examiner in his mouth, and the rap of his knuckles on 
the counter, and his ready oath to back it.—Can I forget 


thee, W——, and thy lectures upon the ideal of art—un- 
: igible from the redundancy of thy illustration, — 
_ dark with excess of light?” I may be mistaken—one 
is apt’ to indulge in a strange, overweening estimation of 
a first love—but this was in my mind the most delightful 
lounge I have known. There was a raciness, originality, 
and .variety, about the members of the coterie there 
assembled, which I have found nowhere else. John de- 
: serves to be indicted for breaking up such a union by 


> The palace of Constable I., in the High Street, re- 
* minded me of the Cretan labyrinth, with its dark and 
“ {intricate suites of apartments. I knew little about its 
_ internal arrangements. ‘The house of Constable II. isa 
b house of business, and that is apt to scare away loungers. 
® Where the one partner is always at the ledger, and. the 
® other at his miscellaneous labours, there is little to attract 
# us idlers. There is not light enough for our moth-like 
* propensities. It is, however, principle, not inclination, 
’ that A such a stern and indefatigable writer 
© of letters and reviser of proofs—naturally, no man is 
a —_ inclined for a mouthful of gossip, or more able to 
do it justice. His delicate taste—his indefatigable search 
after what is curious—his wide correspondence—furnish 
with the happiest subjects for small-talk. And 
he sways himself about on his stool, to a sidelong 
beside his desk, and with an “ Oh, man !” gives 
to his imprisoned propensity, it is—no easy mat- 
to get away from him. 
Passing westwards along Prince's Street, we come to 
one of the most flourishing resorts of loungers now ex- 
tant. At the corner of Hanover Street, just opposite to 
‘the Grecian bandbox, inhabited by the Royal Institution, 
it stands in the common centre, where the streams of the 
old and new town population mix and commingle. To- 
wards this centrical situation—as towards Virgil’s Temple 
of Rumour—all reports, in whatever quarter of the city 
they originate, float in obedience to a law of their nature. 
And thither do men of all professions and principles 
resort, to have their ears tickled with the g-and harmony 
whieh so many conflicting sounds produce. ‘This strange 
wind-instrument has all the wildness of the A£oliai+ 
harp, joined to all the compass and sos¢enuto of the organ 
at Haerlem. - The master of the shop—the genius loci— 
is exactly the person fitted to play the part of olus 
amid such a congregation of winds. Strongly suspected 
_ of radical propensities, he looks the character of the radical 
nobly. His broad shoulders, and his gait, with the least 
possible degree of a swagger in it, are indications of a 
man conscious of his own energies, and not likely to pay 
much respect to any one deficient in the qualities he feels 
himself to possess. I have never known a man who 
_ knew better to divide his time between his ledger and his 
visitors. If busied with accounts, the mending of a pen 
gives him time to snatch a relishing morsel of chat. The 
motley crew of loungers who frequent him,—antiqua- 
rians, politicians, lawyers, musicians, quidnuncs, and 
physicians,—would require the pen of a Le Sage to do 
- them justice. 
Blackwood’s—methinks he must be a bold and pro- 
fane man who dare-enter his Grecian ‘Temple for any 
_ stich mundane purpose as to make a purchase. Seriously, 
the Bailie’s portico is the most chaste and beautiful piece 
of architecture in Edinburgh. His shop has not merely 
been translated from Prince’s Street—it has undergone an 
apotheosis—it has become a deified shop. No. 17 wasa 
/ place where any person might enter and buy a book ; No. 
45 is an Olympus, whence Tue Macazixe is monthly 
showered down upon mortals, and thankfully received. 
Nor is the interior unworthy of this outward show. The 
is divided into three compartments. The ex- 
are nearly identical. The mean is of a circular 
5 and there at times may be seen Christopher North, 
enthroned with the “ Standard” Ste a in 
sceptre of his power. 
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“ Beware, beware ! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair. 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread; 

For he on honey dew hath fed, ah dias 
And drank the milk of Paradise.” 


There is a literary domicile in St Andrew Square— 
the birth-place of the Waverley Novels, and (second 
only to them) the works of the Author of Marriage—the 
domain of a man, blunt, indeed, but honest, and capable 
of a generous action—which passers by are nevertheless 
apt to view with a shudder. The long-vaulted entry 
through which it is approached, is like the entry to the 
cave of some anchorite. It strikes awe into the soul. We 
feel chilled, and hasten back from its silence, to the sun- 
shine and bustle of the world without. 

Our feelings in passing through the entry to Oliver 
and Boyd’s establishment are different, although that too 
has an appearance of loneliness and seclusion. The whole 
of the square into which it ushers us belonging to these 
gentlemen, and being apportioned to the different depart- 
ments of their extensive business, the effect produced is 
somewhat akin to that of which we are sensible when 
entering some old baronial hall. The analogy goes fur- 
ther. Blood hath been spilt there in the olden time. 
That close‘is the scene of Begbie's murder. In seclusion 
from the world, and in completeness within themselves, 
however, these premises are perhaps still more like some 
old hall or college in Cambridge, or stately Oxford. And 
the workings of Messrs Oliver and Boyd have been allied 
in spirit to those of England’s twin-gems of learning. 
They have brought forth no glaring, trashy, popular, 
evanescent works, but good, solid, useful books, which, 
received with no shouts of rapture, have more or less lei-’ 
surely worked their way into public estimation, and when 
once fairly known, have retained it. Their abode, the 
reader will see, is tuo sober a place to become the resort 
of the lounger: but, in my graver hours, I have felt a 
tranquil pleasure in the conversation of the short, stout 
gentleman in the green jacket, who sits in the little back 
parlour. ° 

My taper has nearly burnt down ‘to its socket, and I 
must hasten to a close. Not, however, without a tribute 
to’the memory of a star which has lately set-—of a kind 
and gentle heart, whose loss will be long and deeply felt 
by our lounging fraternity. Robert Miller was*.t once 
the Chesterfield and the Sheridan of booksellers. He was 
never without his story, good and new. THis backshop 
was like himself, always “ 4 quatre épingles.” His smile 
was urbane—his bow the perfection of that graceful sa- 
lutation. He was the devoted slave of the ladies—so 
much so that he could never devote himself to one. The 
graceful devotion with which he received his fair and 
talented friends at their coach-door, and ushered them 
into his sanctum sanctorum, could only be equalled by, 
that with which he again bowed them out. Every 
woman of genius who visited his shop gave it-a new 
sanctity in his estimation. “ Mr Miller,” said I to him 
one day, while one of our most gifted living poetesses was 
residing in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, “ have you 
seen Mrs Hemans yet?” With silent dignity he seized 
me by the arm, led me into the inner apartment, and 
pointing toa chair which stood rather nearer the end than 
the centre of the room, completely isolated from the rest 
of the furniture, said in a low voice, highly express- 
ive of affectionate awe, “‘ There she sat, sir! on that 
chair.” Miller was the only man from whom I ever 
could endure to hear a long story. Then, how he did 
chirrup over a moderate and cheerful glass! Really, 
Mr Editor, you must call upon some of your contributors 
who are better able to do justice to his memory. If, in 
what I have said, any person thinks he discovers a tone 
of undue levity, unsuited to the occasion, I am heartily 
sorry,—but must beg leave to tell him, be has misunider- 
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stood me. If I have dwelt opp the ‘amiable faibles of | 


our Jate friend, it.is because I feel that they were the 
redundancy of akind and gentle disposition. They served 
to enhance, instead of dimiuishing, the loye which his 
sterling worth snap 


A SABBATH SCENE. 


By Allan Cunningham. 


Grp to man’s heart comes Scotland's Sabbath morn, 
When every sound save nature's voice is still— 
* Mute shepherd’s song-pipe, mute the harvest horn— 
An holier tongae seems given to stream and rill. 
Old men climb silent up the cottage hill, 
“There ruminate, and look sublime abroad, 
Shake from their feet, as thought on thought comes 
still, 
The dust of life’s long, dark, and dreary road, 
And from this gross earth rise, and give themselves to 
God. 


The warning bell hath o’er the parish rung, 
_ Grove, glade, and glen, sound with the solemn strain, 
Wide at the summons every door is flung, ~ 
, And forth devout walks many a hoary swain, 
Their meek wives with them ; while, a gayer train, 
Their daughters come and gladden all the road, 
Of laughing eyes, ripe lips, long ringlets vain— 
Young men, like lambs upon spring's sunny sed, 
Come light of foot and heart, and seek the house of God, 


I loved much in my youth down dale and glen, 
Upon the morn of the Lord's day, to look ; 
For all the land pour'd forth its stately men, 
Its matrous with staid steps and holy book. 
Where'er a cottage smoked, or flow'd a brook, re 
Or rose a hall, or tower'd a castle gray, ; 
Youth left its joys, old age its care forsook, 
Meek beauty grew, and look'd sedately gay, 

Nor at her shadow glanced as she went on her way, 


Lo! see yon youth—clad as the season's clad 
In homely green—he loves with aged men 
‘To come conversing—hears sedately sad 
Tales from their lips, which ’scaped historic pen, 
And linger still in dale and pastoral glen. 
O much they talk, upon their kirkward way, 
Of holy martyrs, who by flood and fen 
Fell ‘neath the persecutors’ swords a prey— 
They point toward their graves, and seem in thought to 
pray. 


And see yon maiden, beauteous as a beam, 

Stray’d from the sun upon creation’s morn ; 

Purevas the daylight in yon crystal stream 

By which she walks—pure as the bladed corn 

Begemm’d with dews, and ripening to be shorn— 

Her looks the greensward lighten all, her feet 

Seem winged things, and from the ground upborne— 

Birds sing new songs such loveliness to greet :— 
She's lovely, and in love—which makes her doubly sweet. 


I saw her in the church, Men's eyes forsook 

‘The sacred page to gaze upon her there ; 

Young hearts with awe were for the first time strook, 
And even the preacher in his parting. prayer 

Shut his grave eyes, and warn’d them to beware 
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‘in, and who proved afterwards not the least ee 


_| gether, and again I pursued my journey. ——. ha 


“)""Puesday, % morning, reached the Nayour 
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Of beauty. "Midst them Jike a star she shone, _ , 
Or a pure lily born in dewy air ;” on 
Or rose the moment of its 
Could look on her, but wish'd to look on her alone. 


DIARY OF A JOURNEY F 
MASULIPATAM. — 


i 
Monten, } Panrep at four in the al 
Sept. 27, 1824. dear aunt, and drove six 
with my uncle in, his carriage, On ca 
palanquin and servants, who had set, 1 
took Jeave of him, and set out for } 
of 300 miles from the Presidency, sur 
only.. Bearers had previously been p 
way, and. each. collector sent: his 
through his district, and procure any t ; 
the choultries, where I-had to pass the ae 
companied by a native female attendant, # I 
the party except myself who could speak Engl 
was conyeyed in a dooley, which is an inferior sert of 
palanquin, in which all my provisions were stowed; and 
also her daughter, a girl of fourteen, whom she crammet 


company. 
My separation from those dear friends, who had 
completely won my affections, and the novelty and 
ness of my situation, so distracted my thoughts on 
evening of my departure, that I could fix my attention t 
no occupation, 1 did not, indeed, even make pt, 
but allowed my mind to pursue its reyeries. _ 
o'clock, when it became dusk, I had my 
down, and ordered away the Pions, bearers, 
musalchee (torch-bearer.) I then performed mm: 
tions ; had my hair combed, brushed, and eur 
dressed ; made up my palanqnin, and went 
the night. When all this was accomplished, » 
just done in the road, the ayab galled the. 


oo 


night, I trayelled sixty-one miles, with two, sets of be 
érs, but the same Pions all the way; and, about 


the 25th. $ ] am just now seated. 
A choultry is merely an open building for, ‘the 
travellers ; and as few have more than ene reom, 
indeed, it deserves the name,) all who come seek ; 
in it during the day from the burning rays of the sum 
Iam lucky enough to find this one empty to-day; but 
know that a Sir Ralph Rice, to whom I have 
troduced, is going part of my way, and intended to Jeare 
Madras on the sameday, “I expect him, therefure, ewery 
moment, and have bathed and dressed jtfa great barsyy 
lest he should haye come whilst I was thus 
is now oyer, however, I have finished my 
every thing in order, taken my pemldiaeaaa an 
ready to receive him—though where I shall go whileheis: 
dressing, I know not. I suppose I must just stay 
palanquin, and shut all the doors and wi en 
will be much the same as stewing myself pape 
The country through which I passed in the night was: 
as far as I could see, much the same as in the 
hood of Madras—flat, sandy soil, without a. 
vegetation on it, but some rowsef palm-trees, 


7 
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that bleak and barren appearance which they 
and there I saw a few fine banyan and 

the shade of which the natives. seemed eee 
advantage of, by raising under them some mud 
or by planting their moyable ones there, which | 
structed’ of cocda-nut leaves, and- are quite 
easily tyansported wherever they go. 

The only thing I do not like in Indian 

the little use you can make of your pencil. — 


time when ‘it is coo}. enough for sketching: : 
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which you must be hastening to get your night's journey 
finished, before the sun becomes too powerful ; so that, 
unless you can sketch rapidly, as the palanquin goes on, 
It is impossible to do it at all. Here isa slight sketch 
of the Nayour Choualtry, 


=e 
Thad these leaves put up in front, to keep the people 
Som seeing me. 
iatoeetsy, I had not written more than a sheet to 
"the 2th. 5 my uncle and this journal, when Sir Ralph 
arrived. Finding that 1 had taken possession of the 
choultry, he made the best dressing-room he ciuld of 
it large tree; and then paid his respects to me. I 
nd he had only had a biscuit and some wine and water 
his breakfast ; so opening my coffers, I made and sup- 
ed him with one of a more suitable kind, which, of 


I was much vexed at his remaining with me the 
of the day, as I had planned out so much for 
of exch hour. It was however some con- 
ition that he was an agreeable companion. I took out 
Work and employed myself in that way while he 
‘and amused me. When the dinner hour came, 
was most amusing. We both took out our 
and made a dinner table of the top of my palan- 
I was much better supplied with good things, such 
fruit, biscuit, and the like, than he was; but on his 
were produced the more substantial eatables, cold 
and mutton. After a sumptuous repast, seasoned 
good appetites and much merriment, we got into 
Palanquins, and, about five in the afternoon, started 
for Nellore. | 
(i book was not neglected so much this evening as 
“the Preceding ; and, for nine miles, I had enjoyed the 
/@mpanionship of Johnson's Lives of the Poets, when an 
, came in my way which threatened to stop 
my journey. On arriving at a small village called Nai- 
, doapot, where 1 expected a new set of bearers, I found 
- those posted for me had set off with themselves toa native 
i feast, and my old ones could go on no farther. Sir Ralph 
/ With much spirit harangued the whole multitude which 
had gathered around us, and had emptied every cottage 
¢ man, woman, and child. Unfortunately, although he 
‘ Knew a few words of every Oriental language, in not one 
j uld be make himself intelligible. The natives bawled 
¢ Mt, as is their custom, every one at once; so that had 
my old champion been able to explain what he meant, 
is voice must nevertheless have been drowned amidst the 
g dank of voices : for; as he remarked, no Tower of Babel 
¢ could equal this confusion of tongues. 
_ While there was yet some hope of my bearers making 
‘their appearance, I had set about making myself comfort- 
for the night ; and I was now in my nightcap and 
Jatter covered with a long dressing-gown 
y half out of the palanguin, hallooing (loudly 
to Sir Ralph ; intreating that he would speak 
at a time, and that through an interpreter, 
no one knew what he wanted, and the people 
‘taken him for a madman. At last, after 
the amildur (native magistrate) of the vil- 


he gallantly pronounced to be the best he had ever | 


lage, he succeeded in making known what he wanted, 
and though the just number of twenty-four could not be. 
procured, sixteen undertook to carry me and my ayah to 
the.next place where bearers were posted. Byslow degrees 
we reached the next station, and then Nellore, with no 
other inconvenience than the delay obliging us to be two 
hours longer exposed to the heat, which was this morn- 
ing excessive. We have, however, got into a good house 
instead of a choultry. A Mr S——, a friend of my 
uncle,' has received us. I part company this evening from 
my fellow-traveller, who is quite done up with fatigue, 
while I am quite fresh, and able to pursue my journey. 
Nellore is a small station, consisting of about four 
European habitations ; without any beauty of scenery to 
boast of, but neat and comfortable. Last stage I passed 
a range of rather pretty hills, called Naggery: it is the 
only rising ground I have yet met with, and therefore 
the more grateful to the eye. Some other parts of the 
country looked as if they would have been pretty but for 
the want of rain, which has not fallen in this district for 
two years. The variety of shrubs and trees was so great 
I could almost fancy I was travelling through a shrub- 
bery, laid out with studied negligence,—and a very pretty 
one it would have been. 
pay I wish my dear friends at home had a peep 
the 30th. $ of me just now. I am seated in a pretty little 
choultry, so comfortable, though far from a human crea- 
ture of my own country, engaged in writing in my palan- 
quin—which is quite a house in miniature, containing 
every thing I have any occasion for, with a shelf before 
me on which stand,—my drawing box and materials for 
sketching, my work-box, a long range of books, and my 
desk. With this pieasing sight, I do not dread any waut 
of occupation, and, though alone, am not in solitude. 
I left that kind family, the S——-s, last night, at six, and 
again passed through a country devoid of every beauty. 
It is astonishing to me how the bearers find their way, 
as there are no roads, and merely a batf-worn path here 


and there to direct them. I came toa river last night, 
so deep as to come to the men’s shoulders, through which, 
they waded, placing the palanquin on their heads, and 
landed me in safety on the opposite side. I should have 
been much alarmed, had not my uncle warned me before- 
hand to keep quiet and fear nothing, as no accident had, 
yet been known to happen.to those who trusted them- 
selves to the care of these people. I arrived here this 
morning—Ramipatam Choultry, it is called, Here is a 
sketch of it. 


I here found Pions waiting to forward me. I pro- 
cured milk, eggs, and butter, which, added to my own 
provisions, made a breakfast not to be despised by a less 
keen appetite than mine then was. After a refreshing 
bath in water really almost as cold as if it had been iced,, 
and after finishing my dressing and breakfast, I sat down, 
as usual, to my desk, and have been busy writing ever 
since. My Pioy has just announced dinner, and there 


is laid out on the top of my palanquin, curry and rice, 
made by my ayah, a celd fowl, a mango tart, two dif- 
ferent sorts of biscuits, sweet cakes, dried tamarinds, dates 
and figs, oranges and plantains, and my bottle of wine. I 
| shall not starve this day at least. 
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' ‘The figure beneath will give a slight idea of the Pion 
as he stands before me, and of the attitude which is here 
deemed most respectful. The belt across the shoulder is 
of tiger’s skin, and the plate on the breast bears the Com- 
pany’s arms. 


The country surrounding the choultry is a monotonous 
plain of sand. The building itself stands on a slight 
eminence—not a bush or a tree near it; but, compared 
with that in which I spent the day with Sir Ralph, itis 
quite a superb building. How repugnant to the feelings 
of a Briton isthe sight at present before me! There are 
some dozens of people lying all their length prostrate 
before me on the ground. They are beggars, and seem, 
indeed, objects for charity ; they look as if they had not 
tasted food for a week. 

Friday, } I am now~at Ongale, which I reached 
October Ist.5 this morning by three o'clock ; being only a 
run of thirty-three miles. I remained in my palanquin, 
Within the choultry, and slept till five; when, after 
dressing, I took a pretty long walk into the village, and 
returned to breakfast at seven, quite ready to do it all 
justice. This is the prettiest place I have come to, being 
well wooded, and not so barren as the other districts I 
have passed through; but I see the country to great dis- 
advantage, as it has not had any rain for two years, and 
is consequently almost completely parched up—so much 
80 as to put a stop to agriculture all over the Carnatic last 
season, and, in all probability, for this one too, if the 
Monsoon, now expected, should fail them. 

‘I met last night with an instance of Indian politeness 
which I must recount. About ten I was awakened 
from my slumbers, by a great, consequential-looking 
butler, accompanied by several Pions and boys, (equivalent 
to footmen at home,) who had prepared, at their master’s 
orders, a magnificent entertainment for me. On the 
road was a table, with a display of tea, coffee, fruits, 
cakes, and wine, on the one side, and a supper of cold 
meat and different things on the other. It was with the 
utmost difficulty I could get away without partaking of 
some of these good things; but I was already so well 
supplied, that there was no occasion for more. I knew 
nothing about the gentleman ; and should have wondered 
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how he came to know I was to pass that’ 
that in’ India every one seems to know much more 
your affairs than you do yourself. 

Beneath are sketches of the choultry at 
the view from its verandah. At home the 
have been nothing remarkable, but here the rare 
rence of a rising ground is like meeting with an ¢ 


friend. 


Seiurdey,} After some trouble, and a good deal of m - 
the 2d. S ance I am safely landed at Guntoor, at 
house of a Mr W. Captain M. has just arrived, to n 
and accompany me the last stage of my jourmey. Wi 
terday evening I left Ongole at three, in order to be be 
early this morning ; but was delayed on the read by 
second set of bearers, who seeing a female alone, 
determined to take advantage of it, and get what money 
they could of me. Perceiving some demur among them, 
and that they were not preparing to go on with me, I 
asked the cause of the stoppage, and was answered that 
they had had no rice for two days, and that unless “ Mis 
tress please give them some money,” they could net go 
on. I saw what was their object, and felt, that if they 
succeeded, they would have the upper hand. This I was 
in no wise disposed to allow, and therefore resolutely 
refused their demand. For a whole hour and a half I 
lay in my palanquin on the road, with a crowd of people 
round me; till at last, fearing I might be left there all 
night, and not have a place to go to during the day, 
although determined not to yield, I saw it was 

to get on. Threatening the boys, by telling them I would 
write to the collector of their district, who has the power 
of punishing them, I found to be of no avail; not one 
would move till I gave them money. I therefore, as & 
last expedient, sent a man to the first village, for the eat- 
wall of the place, (this is the designation of the native 
who has the most influence,) and to him I made my 
complaint, desiring him to procure other boys for me, 
since these would not go on. But that was unnecessary 
—the sight of the cutwall was sufficient to set my friends” 
in motion. They took up my palanquin, and set ef” 
jolting me at a great rate by way of revenge; butas T 
gave no indications of annoyance, and as they quickly” 
found this method of testifying their spite troublesome 


selve they gave it up. The remainder of this. sage 
ot over, without any further adventures, but did not 
here till past mid-day—a long time to be exposed 
sun without one’s breakfast. 
pate country between this and Ongole, is quite changed 
— which [had previously passed through. Rain 
s to have fallen in this neighbourhood lately; the land 
; wed with rich pasturage, and the cultivation of it is 
not neglected. It is richly wooded—chiefly with the 
marind-tree, which grows most luxuriantly, and has a 
t beautiful form. There is a fine range of hills in 
t the scene is altogether very pretty, without any 
¢ to mark its being Indian. 
e up-country houses are, in my opinion, fully as 
table as those at the Presidency, and the style of 
ng much more so.. The want of society to those 
= fond of it, is the only disadvantage of living at 
yut-station. . Europeans are more thinly scattered 
§ than I had supposed: between Madras and 
m there are only two stations where they 
ene there were only—the collector, with 
: nts, the surgeon and his assistant, and the 
oman ding officer. At Guntoor, there are—thecollector 
1d ove assistant, the surgéon, and commanding-officer. 
commandant and the assistant are at present absent. 
dined in company with the other two to-day at three 
>’ <; but, as I am the only lady, did not give them 
1 of my presence. Nor was I in spirits for conver- 
owing to a letter of ill news I had just received 
a home. Were it not for these afflictions I should 
0 b , and rest satisfied with the enjoyments of 
world ‘without, thinking of a better. 
Lys] in M.’s bearers not having been posted 
Jin tne, I have been obliged to pass the night 
i this morning into the village, and was 
with ike resemblance of the view from it to Mr 
(of Daddingstone) pictures of scenes on the 
es of Cumberland and Westmoreland. There was a 
fy large tank; about two miles in circumference, sur- 
by magnificent trees, and in the distance the 
i hills. The sweetness of the scene, and the 
stillness of the morning, was as-if hushed and 
tified in the presence of its Creator. I felt the quiet 
i which the letters of the preceding day had dis- 
again settle down upon my soul. To feel that 
is a God watching over those we love when in 
rer, tranquillizes most effectively. 
‘Mor 3 At eight o'clock this morning, I reached 
the 4th. § Massulipatam, the end of my journey. 
Jf —_—_—_—_:__— 
_ FROM THE FRENCH OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 
LE ROI DON JUAN. 
Kiyo Juan rode forth 
O’er the hill and the plain, 
He saw on the mountain 
Granada of Spain ; 
“ O, gem of my kingdom, 
Fair city !" he cried, 
“ My heart will I give thee, 
I wed thee as bride. 


“ T wed thee, fair city, 

I bring to thy side, 
Cordova and Seville, 

As gifts to my bride; 

Rich garments of velvet, 
With pearls from the tide ; 
All these will I give thee, 
Be thou but my bride !” 


\ The Moor is my chosen, 
~ Tobim Iam tied 


ee neds not thy yratinia; 
I number with pride 
The gems of my girdle, 
The sons by my side.” 


Thus boasted the false one, 
Thus boasted and lied; 

©! shame on the perjured ! 
O! woe to the pride! 

‘The Christian accursed 
Inbabits our bowers, : 
‘The halls of the Prophet, ; 
The homes that were ours 


No more from Medina 
The camel shall bear 
The haji te Mecea, 

To penance and prayer. 
The Christian accursed 
Inhabits those bowers, ; 
The halls of the’ Prophet, 
The homes that were ours. 


O! palace where Allah 
Himself might abide! 
O! city with fountains ! , 
O! smooth-flowing tide ! 

The Christian accursed 

Now roams through thy bowers, 
The halls of the Prophet,’ 

The homes'that were ours. 


MILITARY MEMORANDA, 
By an Amateur. 
DUTCH COURAGE. ; 


“ Vous voyez, sire, 4 quoi tiennent les batailles,” said 
Marshal Saxe to the King of France, when the furious 
charge of the Irish brigade had decided the fate of the 
day'at Fontenoy; and, in fact, the winning or losing of 
a battle often depends upon some small, unimportant 
accident, which never entered into the calculation of the 
general, because no human sagacity could foresee its. 
occurrence, or divine consequences so disproportionate to, 
the apparent cause. Of this, many examples might be. 
selected from the history of almost all wars ; but the most 
singular and amusing instance we have met with is con- 
tained in Von Brettschneider’s relation of the battle of 
Kollin, and particularly of the circumstance which ulti- 
mately produced a complete peripeleia in the fortune of 
the day. 

“ The great discovery,” says he, “ which I have here, 
to communicate to the world, more than fifty years 
after it took place, is nothing less than the cause why 
the battle of Kollin was gained. I was at that time 
with the Saxon chevaux légers; we stood in order of 
battle, on this said day, from morning till noon; ona 
rising ground, indeed, but, however, a little covered by, 
the extensive summit of a mountain, behind which we 
could no more see the enemy than they could see us. On 
our right flank, the cannon roared so incessantly, that we 
could hear but little of the fire of small arms. Imme- 
diately near us, a village was set fire to, which the Croats 
had occupied ; we, however, remained quite at rest, and 
without any occupation. Before me, as I stood in the 
ranks, was a shady tree, under which Colonel Von Bene. 
kendorf, of Prince Charles’s regiment, had established 
his dinner-table. This circumstance made a deep im- 
pression on my memory, because the ham which the 
colonel was eating, and the garde-du-vin which he emptied, 
appeared to me of more importance than any thing else. 
Scarce had he finished his bottles, when, behold! the 
aide-de-camp of Field Marshal Daun rode along the front, 
bringing an order to all commanders of brigades and 
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regiments to retire, naming the place at which we were 
to re-assemble: He had scarcely gone, when Colonel 
Benkendorf rode up to the top of the hill, and coming 
back with a red face, called out, ‘ The enemy is coming ; 
those who wish may retire; but let all brave fellows 
_ follow me!’ * So we all followed him, because we were 
all brave fellows. We Saxons rushed in upon the in- 
fantry, and cut them to pieces. The Austrian regiment, 
St Ignon, which stood by us, followed our example ; and 
80, by degrees, the whole of Nadasty’s cavalry. ‘The battle 
‘was won (recovered); if we had followed the aide-de-camp’s 
order, it would have been utterly lost. Now the grand 
problem is, Whether, if Colonel Benkendorf had not finished 
the last bottle, he would have takenthis daring step? I say, 
quod non; because it yet always annoys me to think, that 
in the most extreme anxiety of my stomach, the man should 
eat and drink before my nose, without taking the least 
notice of me and my wants. Thus is the victory of Kollin, 
like many thousand other great events in this world, to be 
attributed to the bottle.” 

The justice of this conclusion we hold to be quite indis- 
putable, nor do we see the least reason to doubt the verity 
of the fact from which it is deduced. In war maryels are 
of so frequent occurrence, that nothing ought of itself to 
be accounted incredible. Besides, there is unquestionable 
evidence, that the change in the fortune of the day was 
mainly, if not altogether, owing to the exertions of the 
Saxon colonel, whatever may have been the immediate and 
exciting causeof his heroism. “ Themostimportant events,” 

Deproglhoff, “frequently take their rise from the 
jade a was the case in this battle. Had it not 
pec tenant-Colonel Benkendorf, of the Saxon 
Z valry, happened to observe that the ground 

etwee zocor and the wood could not be maintained 
by pcr tae and that General Nadasty perceived the justice 
of the remark, and that infantry were ordered to take up 
the ground, the cavalry would, in all probability, have 
Been routed by General Zeithen ; and General Halser, 
when he had taken possession of the village of Kretzocor, 
might have taken thelr army in flank and rear. Jomini, 
following Tempelhoff, makes a similar remark, but, like 
his predecessor, is silent as to the immediate cause of 
Colonel Benkendorf’s inspiration, This, however, is no 
impeachment of Brettschneider's veracity ; and, for our 
own part, we firmly believe, that if the colonel had not 
devoured the hani and emptied the garde-du-vin, as above 
stated, the battle of Kollin would have been irretrievably 
lost. 

There is a world of courage in a single bottle, to 
say nothing of a whole case, which Benkendorf appears 
to have drained on this occasion; nor have there been 
wauting instances where it has been judged expedient to 
administer a still more potent stimulus than wine, prior 
to attempting difficult and hazardous enterprises. On 
the 16th May, 1796, Bonaparte having ordered the bridge 
of Lodi to be stormed, the French grenadier’s and cata- 
bineers selected for this service drank deep of brandy, and 
then obeyed the commands of their chief, under a shower 
of grape-shot. At the battle of Alexandria, on the 21st 
March, 1801, the French regiment of Invincibles, des- 
tined to penetrate the first line of the British, and, if pos- 
sible, to establish themselves among some ruins in the rear, 
were prepared for the enterprise by an extra allowance of 
brandy, which many of them had imbibed so freely that, 
when they were surrounded and forced to lay down their 
arms, the effects of the dose was sufficiently visible on 
their walk and conversation. Soult employed similar 
means to inflame the valour of his young conscripts, in 
1813, when he attacked with so much fury the British 
positions on the Pyrenees, and so nearly sucteeded in 
effecting his principal object of raising the siege of Pam- 
peluna. At the same time, with all due respect for Co- 
Jonel Benkendorf and his bottle, we cannot help think- 
ing that this is a practice more honoured: in the breach 
than the ebservance ; and we trust the time will never 
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eek all 


artificial stimulus, however great may be the 
and however severe the trials, to which they are 
The stout heart, the cool head, nd be 
our money. 
aE sw 
VERNAL HOURS. 
By John Malcolm. 
Tux Spring, the blessed Spring ! 
Angel of love and light, 
Comes down again from heaven, to bring — 
A balm to nature’s blight— 


To smile the winter o'er the waves, 
And strew with flowers a world of graves. ~ 


at 


- 


~ © 


of 


The buds are on the tree, > 
And the birds are on the wing, ag 
And many a long-lost melody — << 
Awakes to welcome Spring = 
Glad music breaks from loosen’d rills, we 
And flocks bleat out upon the hills. tors 


E’en as in Eden's day ; tA 
Earth owns a present God, — 
For in the calm and vital ray, “i 
His spirit walks abroad; ; 
And while with songs the howers seers ave 
We, in the garden, hear his yoice. - 


> 3 

Yet Spring hath her alloy— s zs \ 
A thing of smiles and tears— ae 
And oft upon her reign of joy i wae 
Rise shades of other years ;’ ie 
And other flowers that with her bloom “ 
Blend the pale death-tints of the tomb. |” = 


Oh! then, while tranced away, , 
In memory’s dream we stand, ‘ 
It soothes the heart to.list the lay, 
Of this our Scottish land, 
That from the hills at eve exhales, 
Or weeping music of our vales,. 1 


Wild, woful, iicomplete,— e = 
As in the realm of sound, ° . 

To mate with aught so sadly sweet 
No second part was found— 

As, ere the wail by sorrow woke 

Had reach'd its close, the heart had broke. 


How oft, beneath the star 
Of eve, such anthems come 
On exiled men, in lands afar, 
Singing the spirit home, 
And wakening in the heart forlorn — 
The mystic joy of sorrow born, : 
SS ee 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
EDINBURGH, 


WEBNERIAN SOCIETY, : 


. Saturday, March 19, 1831, 
Dr Gabel in the Chair. 


Present,—Professor Jameson ; Drs ‘Scot, at 
Coldstream ; Messrs Witham, Stevenson, 
Steuart, Duncan, &c. 


Proressox Jameson read a notice of a <heoid 
forest, discovered in the coal-formation, mear to Giee 
gow, communicated by James Smith; Esq. of Jordan 
It would be difficult to give our readers a clear iden 
phenomena described, in the absence of the , 
accompanied the notice. Several trees were 
feet below the surface, yertieally imhetted 39.8 
sandstone, but with the trunks abru’ 

incumbent shale. The bark was 

ut the. woody structure, for a’ 
wards, was become of a i Bernie, oo 


t 
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rn fo Sen — laid fect dv ee a: Aete a 
4; catalogue of coleopterous insects, n nel, r 
Nod of Edinburgh, by Mr Duncan. This paper, the in- 
(troduction to which was read by the Secretary, is one of 
pat value, and the result of much personal industry and 
research. Littleshas been done hitherto for the entomology 
of Scotland, although it has been sufficiently shown that 
this part of our Favna is not deficient in interest. Many 
years ago, a list of the insects known to have been found in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, was drawn up by the late 
Mr Charles Stewart, anc published in the first volume of 
the Transactions of the Wernerian Society ; but in this 
list, scarcely more than one hundred species of Co- 
a are recorded. Mr Duncan has extended the list 
to nearly five hundred species, among which may be parti- 
tularly mentioned—Carabus nitens, Cillenum laterale, (first 
» discovered by Dr Leach, on the sea-shore, near Portobello), 
© Pelobius Hermanni, Enicocerus viridianeus, Hydrochus 
brevis, Leiodes arenaria, Steph. (new species, ) Silpha qua- 
dripunctata, (discovered in Scotland, we believe; by Mr 
James Wilson,) Byrrhusaneus, (new to the British Fauna, ) 
Telephorus cyaneus, Merionus elevatus, Cleonus sulcirostris, 
fastuosa and varians, Conurus obscuripennis, 
" Evesthetus nigro-ceneus. ‘ 
“ As it is not only interesting,” observes Mr Duncan, 
» # but im) t, to connect the characteristic or prevailin, 
features of animal life with the liarities of climate ; and 
asa — knowledge of the tions which exist between 
the dominating species and the physical characters of a 
country, can only be collected by degrees, I think it advi- 
table to state the following particulars, which I have re- 
5s ceived from Mr Adie, well-known for the skill and accu- 
Tacy of his meteorological observations. ‘The average tem- 
re throughout the year, as deduced from a register 
at Canaan Cot (about half a mile from the south- 
Western suburb of Edinburgh, ) for ten years—from Janu- 
Ary 1821 to January 1831, is 47. 25 dey. The instruments 
em) in making the observations, are 300 feet above 
the level of the high-water mark at Leith. Theaverage of 
# the minimum thermometer for ten years, is 15 deg. ; and 
s the a of the maximum thermometer for the same 
pred, is 79. 5 deg.; making the average range of the 
ometer during that time, 64. 5 deg. The greatest 
cold which pH soctss f during these ten years, was in 1826, 
when on the 16th of January, the thermometer stood at 
10 deg. The greatest heat which occurred during that 
period, was likewise observable in the course of the same 
year—the thermometer, on the 24th and 25th days of June, 
soya Sd high as 87 deg. in the shade. Thus, the range 
of the thermometer in 1826 amounted to 77 deg., which is 
the maximum for the time during which the register has 
fom kept. The average quantity of rain for one year, as 
deduced from registers likewise kept at Canaan Cottage for 
nine years, is 26.922 inches.” 


4 ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Monday, 21st March. 
Proressor Russet, in the Chair. 


Present, — Professors Wallace, Christison, Brunton, Alison, 
Graham, Bell; Drs Borthwick, ge Messrs W. 
Wood, Neill, Robison, Allan, Ellis, Witham, Menteith, 
Forbes, Stark. 

The first read, was a communication from Dr 

Brewster, Mubduing an account of a new analysis of white 

; os ight. By a number of experiments, too minute to be 
detailed here, he showed that it consisted of the three pri- 
thary colours, red, yellow, and blue; and also, that all the 

_ other colours shown by the prism, are compounds of these. 

' Dr Brewster also demonstrated the interesting fact, that a 

of the Lo gPn aly philoe Semapenes at pe 
paper possessed the y philosop! character o! 

* all Dr Brewster's optical investigations, and was very in- 

teresting. A few remarks were offered upon it by Mr 


' A paper was read from Arthur Trevelyan, Esq. on the 
’ vibration of heated metallic rods, when placed in contact 
thus summed up by hi Sta geherlt aor 

were uy im at the con jon, 01 
; anid be of different sorts; one 


other metal, however thin, stops the vibration. 5. Thr 
contact of the air, though essential to the formation o 
sounds, is not necessary for the occurrence of vibration. 
With regard to the th of the vibration, Mr Trevelyar 
adheres to the opinion of Professor Leslie, who supposes 4 
to be caused by the alternate contraction and ion = 
the o te sides of the metallic bar. Mr Trevelyan illus 
tra’ is observations by a series of beautiful experiments. 
We were eeeey Srtre with one, in which, by layi 
across the vibrating bar, another rod equally pointed, with 
a ball at each end, the vibrations were rented distinctly 
visible at any distance in the room. 

Mr Witham’s further observations on the fossil tree at 
Craigleith, were delayed till next meeting. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


ep H. Harerson announces a second series of Tales of a Physt- 
cian. - ’ 

Translations of Tieck’s Old Man of the Mountain, The Love. 
Charm, and Pietro of Albano, are forthcoming. 

Omnipotence! a Poem, by R. Jarman, will be ready about the 
end of March. ’ 

The author of “ Rank and Talent,” has a novel in the presg 
entitled “ Atherton ;” the scene is laid in the days of Wilkes, Ju- 


€ | nius, and Johnson. We will take an even bet, that it proves in. 


ferior to the forgotten, and suspicious, but clever, “ Chrysal.” 

A gentleman, who has resided several years in India, is about to 
publish “ Rustim Khan, or Fourteen Nights’ Entertainment at 
the Royal Gardens of Ahmedabad.” 

Anew Magazine, to be called the Metropolitan, is about to start, 
under the Editorship of Thomas Campbell, and Mr Cyrus A 
so long the conductors of the New Monthly. Is the “ Albion” al. 
ready so near its latter end ? ee x 


We understand that Mr John Brown, Member of ; . i 
sical Society, is preparing for publication, “ Ni r 
Sketches, and Authentic Anecdotes of Dogs,” to } 


engravings on steel, of upwards of sixty dogs, pringinglly frye 
paintings executed for the work by Mr Alexander Forbes... Hh 

There has just been laid upon our table the first volame of the 
* Novelist’s Miscellany,” published by Baynes of Liverpool. The 
work is of a size to range on the book-shelf with the Waverley 
Novels. This first volume contains Cooper's Spy—elegantly 
printed, with a vignette admirably designed by W. Kidd, and en- 
graved ina kihdred spirit by Howison. Volumes two anil three 
will conta * The Pilot” and “‘ The Pioneers.” The illustration 
of the former is a sea view by Austin, engraved by Miller. 

Sch Wavrer Scorr.—Some penny-a-line man has been affli 
Sit Walter with a paralytic stroke in the London prints. This 
another issae from the warehouse kept in the metropolis for the 
vending of new and vamping up of old lies. We regret, however, 
to see by Sir Walter’s letters to friends in town, and from an ac. 
count of his appearance at the Roxburgh meeting to consider the 
Reform Bill, that he is far from well. A great rampus has been 
kicked up about his being hissed at that meeting. For our parts 
we would almost as soon our tongue should drop from our mouth, 
as that it should utter such indignity to the bard of our own heart, 
At the same time we can see no occasion for such a passionate 
outery. Both parties were in a towering passion, and in the heat 
of the moment the limits of decorum were overstepped. We have 
known as great liberties taken with men, before whom the offend. 
ers would, the next moment, have bowed down their hearts. It 
was not the Sir Walter of their enduring admiration, but the po- 
litician montentarily opposed to them that was hissed. Every man 
who comes forward upon the political arena, in moments of excite. 
ment like the present, must be prepared for similar ebullitions, 
Frankly, while we disapprove of such treatment of one so time. 
honoured, and who has done so much for our literature, we think 
Sir Walter's retort equally reprehensible. 

An Antiquarian Correspondent in Paris writes us:—M. de 
Caumont has published the first part of a “ Cours d’Antiquité,”” 
illustrated by a well-lithographed Atlas of eleven plates. I have 
read it with much pleasure: indeed, it is the only work that has 
given me the least notion of Keltic antiquities. Parts IL and ITI. 
are to treat of Roman antiquities ; Part IV. of the History of Re- 
ligious Architecture during the middle Ages; Part V., of their 
Civil and Military Architecture ; and Part VL, which completes 
the work, of Painting, Jewellery, Gold and Silver Work, and the 
other arts during the same period. 

Epivpuron.—The Directors of the Royal Institation have oper. 
ed their gallery of paintings to the artists to a certain extent, The 
days appointed for copying are Mondays and Tuesdays, from nine 
to four, and tickets are issued weekly at Mr Cameron's office, 
Royal Exchange, to the first eight artists who apply. The cause 
of this restriction is the limited size of the gallery. ‘The apparatus 
of every kind employed in copying must be removed on Tuesday 
_afternoon.—A society has been established here which promises 


to be of the utmost utility to the Highlands of Scotland. Inthose 
districts where the communicants of the Episcopal Church are 
most numerous, the spiritual wants of the community are left to 
‘be supplied in a great measure, by Roman Catholic and Sectarian 
missionaries, Impressed by this state of affairs, and by the re- 
monstrances of Highland bishops and clergy, several of the 
most influential Episcopalians of Edinburgh, as well laymen as 
clergymen, have united themselves into a “ Gaelic Episcopalian 
Society,” the object of which is te support Gaelic students for the 
ministry, catechists, and Scripture readers. Collections are to be 
made in aid of the society in all the Episcopalian chapels to-mor- 
row. We earnestly recommend the society to the support of the 
public—Mr Yaniewicz's concert, yesterday evening, introduced 
“to the Edinburgh public a lady of the name of Roche, as a singer. 
Her voice is fine ‘and just, althongh, perhaps, scarcely powerful 
"enough for a public singer. What we particularly admire is the 
perfect finish of her songs, We understand Miss Roche proposes 
to establish herself in Edinburgh as a teacher. The qualifications 
we have mentioned must prove invaluable accessories in dischar- 
‘ging the duties of such an office, We trust that Miss Roche's merits 
will not be overlooked by a public ever ready to patronise true 
desert.—Our friend Roland’s assault takes place, we see, early in 
April, We have been rather truants from the rooms of late—but 
know enough of what is going on to anticipate a keen contest,— 
The Earl of Haddington has suggested that the Scottish Universi- 
ties should return members to Parliament—a confirmation of the 
suspicion we have long entertained, that some of our Scottish 
members of the Legislature are tolerably ignorant of our Institu. 
tions, Of our Universities more anon. 

Lerra Cuaanrry Concert.—On Friday the 11th curt., a Concert 
was given in the Leith Assembly Rooms, for the benefit of two 
Charitable Institutions of that place. With a feeling that does 
them honour, the gentlemen of the Leith Philharmonic Society 
not only gave the Concert the advantage of their active patron. 
age, but many of them joined the ranks of the orchestra, and sus- 
tained their parts with much ability. The Instrumental band was 
humerous and effective; and among the Vocal Performers, were 
the is. Paton, Miss Tunstall, Miss Turpin, and Miss Horn. 
castle ; Horncastle, Reynoldson, and Edmunds, When we 
add that the selection of music was judicious, it will readily be 
believed that the Concert was a good one. We are inclined to call 
it the best we have had this season. The singers never appeared 
to greater advantage, They were in excellent voice and spirits, 
and executed their various solos and duets with much effect, It 
seems to us that the Leith Room is better adapted for a concert 
than our Assembly Rooms, Certain we are, we never heard 
yoices and instruments fill the ear more delightfully. About 800 
people were present ; of whom the ladies constituted, to our mor- 
tification, only a very small part. A ball, of rather an inferior 
description, followed the concert, eo 

Lonpon SmaLt-TaLk.—The University of London is to receive 
the valuable collection of coins, belonging to the late Earl of Guild- 
ford. A subscription has been set afoot by several proprietors for 
placing them in the establishment, “without trenching upon the 
funds of the University.” We fear it will prove nearly as difficult 
to “ trench upon the funds of the University,” as to tread upon the 
toes of the worthy mendicant who parades the streets of Edinburgh 
upon two wooden legs. When we say this, we mean no sneer at 
the London University—its failure is a disgrace to the government 
of this country. No university can be supported unless it have 
the power of granting those degrees which are required to be at- 
tained by those entering the learned professions. .The London 
must in this respect be placed onan equal footing with Oxford and 
Cambridge. The state of the country demands it. Continue if 
you will the exclusive right of conferring theological degrees in 
these yenerable institutions ; but why restrict to them the power 
of granting degrees in medicine and law, when two places scarcely 
exist in the empire where these sciences can be studied to less 
purpose? Besides, Oxford and Cambridge no longer suffice for the 
multitudes of English youth entitled to aspire to university edu- 
cation, The dissenters, too, are excluded from them. In saying 
this, however, we are not blind to the fact, that the London Uni- 
versity has suffered materially by the folly of its managers.— 
Molteno and Graves, of Pall-Mall, have at present in their posses. 
sion a beautiful work of Benvenuto Cellini—a chain for the neck, 
formed by a series of eleven subjects of the Passion of our Lord, 
with a large one, as a pendant, of the Crucifixion, It is of pure 
Venetian ducat gold, enamelled in various colours. The taste, 
boldness, and vigour, both of execution and conception, are per- 
fect. A writer in the Athenwum infers, from one side of the 
pendant having the Imperial, and the other the Spanish crown, 
that it was executed for Charles V, ‘To this supposition, however, 
Cellini’s own memoirs lend no countenance.—The ward of Bil- 
lingsgate has held a Reform meeting. The name was ominous, 
but the discussions were decorous,—The Atlas is piquing itself 
once more upon its “square feet." This may be a recommendation 
in a newspaper, but what would a lady say to it ?—A correspond. 
ent writes us, “I hear of nothing new but the contest which is 


“ St Patrick's Day,” and gave him it for his benefit. It is scareely 
Highways and Byways,” 


said to be the only joke in the piece.—At the 
Pacini’s “L’ultimo Giorno di Pompeii” has been produced for the 
benefit of David. The plot of this opera is simple enough. A tre 
bune nourishes an improper attachment to the wife of the governer 
of Pompeii; and, enraged at her steadfast virtue, accuses hi 
illicit attachment to a young citizen, Just as in 
of his villainy is about to be buried alive, Mount V vi 
what the French would term “ d ”” and 9 
comes down upon the habitations of the guilty in : 
Pacini is not an imitator of Rossini; he is merely # 
audience was not numerous,—A ‘new piece has been r 
with eminent success, at the Coburg, entitled “ Reform, or 
Bull Triumphant.”—The Opera Company ; 
notice that their services will not be required this 


to America.—The friends of the Drury-Lane . 
dined last week at the Freemasons’ Tavern—the Duk : 
in the chair. His Royal Highness stated, on giving “ Pr 

to the Institution,” that the first theatrical 
saw was King, in the “‘ Clandestine 


Warde, has been put forth. The site is to be somewhere 
neighbourhood of Belgrave Square. The money is to be 
upon shares,—Another new theatre is to be opened on 
Monday, in the neighbourhood of Finsbury ¥ 
management of Chapman, late of the West 
vanni has been brought out since our last. The 
Reynoldson credit; but the effect of the 
by injudicious parsimony in the getting it up. Edmunds 
—so was Miss Tunstall. Miss Turpin was feeble; Miss ; 
castle about as efficient as a chair taken to make out a in 
a country dance—her brother positively annoying, . 
or two passages of the last scene. The Commandant 
except that he was scarcely marble enough in the 
scene, Really the corps de ballet must be aifended—We: 
extremely edified t’other night by the amanager’s pirouettes 
Moll Flaggon—it he will have cheap dancing, had he not better 
supply Miss Fairbrother’s place himself ? The benefit of 
Denham’s widow was well attended. The gentlemen of the 
Philharmonic Society, being unable to attend, as it was 
ing of their own meeting, subscribed for twenty tickets 
mitted the sum, A correspondent asks whether Denham 
be admissible to Heriot’s Hospital? No. Ought not a 
tion to be set on foot for his education ?—Wayerley, or the 
Glas, was brought out on Thursday, and if not damned 
have been. We could not sit it out—Young is to be 
a, and we will then show some grumblers that we can 
write of theatricals, when we have any thing worthy writing 
about. ' 
Weexry List or PerrormMaNces, 
Marcu 19—25, 
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‘ APRIL FOOLS. 
_Tagne is no great harm in being an April Fool. As 
poet may publish one indifferent work, or as the 
demure of mankind may unawares take a glass too 
, So the most rigid observer of what Colonel Bath 
ms “the immortal dignity of man,” may, without any 
lot on his scutcheon, trip or stumble in his Spanish 
on the Frnst or Arai. Indeed there is much 
to doubt both the head and heart of the man 
pes that day without a buffet. What an un- 
nimal is he who can remain stiffly and anxiously 
hi guard through such a long exhilarating festival !— 
in “‘ wit-combats,” as in fencing, one can scarcely 
.a thrust without exposing an opening in teturn. 
in him a spice of that same timid selfishness 
h buried the talent in the ground. He never can 
for instead of plunging over head and ears into'the 
n, like an honest and foolish man, he would stand 
ug for approaches on the Indy’s part, lest he should 
mpromise his dignity by incurring a refusal. 
Our loye and esteem for the April fool does not, how- 
rer, extend itself to the whole genus fool. Indeed, we 
sine naturalists labour under a mistake, when they 
1ppos that the species. we have named belongs to the 
ius of the same denomination. It is now pretty gene- 
ily wledged that the “ river horse” stands not in 
i t degree of relationship to the land animal 
horse ; and that the ‘“ wild man of the woods” 
er a cousin to humanity than any of his fellow 


ate has observed, “ there is no judging of a man by 


ie ¢ which we now proceed to point out, 

fe propose that April fools (by whatever name they 

shall still continue to be known) no longer be considered 

‘ny ways appertaining to the great body of man- 

Kind, generally known by the simple designation—fool. 

’ ve already remarked, that the most prominent 

istic of the April Fool is agenerous unwariness. 

nay be soft, loutish, and credulous, or he may be 
4s hasty, and confident—but he is exposed to the 
ap into which he falls by his confiding nature. We 
ay a h at him, but we like him still. Your true 
four fool of all seasuns—is a very different, and 

r a repulsive sort of personage. 

: is a class of fools with which we, in our critical 
sity, are frequently brought in contact. Prominent 
its constituents are your bardlings—your raw 

fed would-be songsters. Most men are some time 

other smitten with a desire to write verse, and young 
of secluded habits, are not unfrequently induced to 
mit the greater folly of printing their effusions. 
have felt great pleasure in writing, and never 
hat others will feel as great pleasure in reading. 

» of the world, laughing at their consequential 

sts most, unexpectedly upon their startled ears. 

over what they have published—see nothing 

h at in it—and immediately take it into their 
; some grand conspiracy has been organized to 

he rising of young genius. ~ +. 


rt _In short, as a philosopher of some standing 


is name.” Kor this reason, and in virtue of a marked | 


All men, it is said, havea tinge of the fool in them ; and 
traces of the peculiar vein we have described, of folly, may 
be triced in men whom we venerate too highly tomention 
in such company. But where the disease quite “overcrows 
the spirits” of the patient, the effects are most melancholy. 
He affects, according to his temperament, a proud misan~' 
thropical disdain of the whole human race, or plays the part’ 
of « bowed and broken reed. » One striking feature of his’ 
hallucination, is a persuasion that he is’ alone®and con-- 
cealing himself from all mankind, at the ‘very moment’ 
that he is thrusting himself in every one’s*way, seizing’ 
innocent bystanders bythe button; and” récounting, inv 
voluble and impassioned language, the ‘story‘of his«mal- 
treatment. His language is strange and ‘incoherent :* he 
speaks of “ Envy wriggling into ‘serpént™ 
“ hiring a serpent to sound ‘his’ vattle,%*, 
boasting ugly faces, and thinking’ lis’ beauty 
satire,” and employs other @elicate : avid’ehoie 
sions, compared with which, poor Belvidera pas ‘ot | 
milk and ships of amber,” are tame atid commonplaces! | 

Next in importance to this subdivision ‘of the class /of< 
fools at present under considerativn, are artists of a’cer-: 
tain calibre. They’ expose their works’ at exhibitions,’ 
in emulation of the old Grecian, who hung up*his work! 
in public, requesting every beholder’ to’ note’ its beaution” 
and defects. Such are their proféssion’—but, .in! truth, ? 
it is only the beauties they wish ‘to have’ noted.» Ther 
moment a fault is hinted, the delicate equilibrium of r 
understanding is overthrown, 
verted ingenuity, they ‘set ‘themselves ‘to: discover «the 
source of the critic’s ill-will to themselves, never , reflect 
ing that it'is ten chances to one that he knows nothing’ 
about them—or that what little he'does know may be in‘ 
their favour. You may 3 this -class;ysingle or ins 
groups, by their deportment. hen alone with you; they 
are generally chivalrous—wish that they knew the’fellow, ; 
that they might kick, or horsewhip, ‘or pistol’ him—or 
hint that, even in his own department, they may give 
him a Roland for his Oliver: ' Inpublic)you may, fre-: 
quently find a knot of them gathered round:a picture} 
which has chanced to meet the public’ applause, ranning , 
it down with all the busy, eager, chattéring’ malignity of » 
monkeys tearing a cloak. rats a ' 

The managerial folly is akin’ to. the two. kinds above | 
enumerated, and springs from the’ same’ source. » It; 
attacks managers ‘of patent, and sometimes. of: minor; 
theatres. Its effects are various. ‘In one instance we have » 
known it lead a hulking,giant to belabour with a -stout 
cadgel a poor devil his ‘size, and’ this he called— ; 
“ giving vent to his outraged’ feélings.”» In ‘another its 
workings were more pacific—he only insisted upon read~, 
| ing the offensive articles to all’ his friends,’ and! asking » 
| them, in lacrymose accents, “‘ whether they. had ever 
| known so persecuted a man?” A’ third’ beat his tailor, | 
| and then rushed into the streetjorying, he was pursued» 

by the “ literary stilettoes of anonymous assassins.”? «- / 

But looking into the more public walks of life, we, 

find there; too, fools swarming in all directions—“ mote; 
ley’s your only wear.” tera 


Not the worst, though certainly the most teazing, is¢ 
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the Patronising Fool. This is a kind of being who, like } 


the objects of supernatural vengeance in the fairy tales, 
are always sure to effect the of what they wish, 
They‘ reverse the operation of Midas, and turn gold into-} ha 
lead by their touch. ‘They seek to interest-you in the 
fortunes of a proteg¢—deserving or not, it is all the same’ 
to them—and by dint of their incessant and reiterated 
appeals, their urgeney in season and out of season, they 
saueas to disgust you with him. Mrs is the 
widow of a yellow East Indian, the happy parent of a son 
and daughter, the airing images of the dear deceased, and 


concert, it was not safe to go near her, One 
day we had the misfortune to drop in. “ Are you going 
to Y———’s concert?” sounded in our ears, before she 
eondescended to enquire how we were, We introduced 
the topic of her lamented better half, which generally 
excludes all others, but on this occasion it only reminded 
her that he was a prodigious admirer of Y——’s per- 
formance, We enquired for Miss ——, and were told 
that she had of late made rapid progress on the harp 
under Miss Y——'s tuition. We alluded to a party at 
——~’s the preceding evening, which we had been unable 
to join, and were informed that we had missed a high 
treat. “ Mrs Y——- was there, and a very sensible, 
well-informed »woman she is.” We spoke of the compara- 
tive merits of Edinburgh and London street-coaches, and 
learned, @ propos of the George Street stand, that our fair 
friend had lately met Miss Y_—— coming out of the As- 
sembly Rooms, where she had been lending her aid at some 
concerts We made a desperate attempt to change the 
conversation, by asking the lady if we might hope to meet 
her at ——’s great turn-out on Friday evening, but were 
interrupted by a horror-shout—“ Surely they will not 
lave a party on the night of Y. ’s concert—they who 
are such enthusiastic admirers,” She had scarcely spoken 
when the door opened, and young master entered; he 
had just been veeeiving his daily lesson on the yiolin from 
Yum. It was too much—we bowed abruptly and re- 
tired; but we had not reached the foot of the stair, when 
we lieard the voice of our tormentor overhead, exhorting 
us in ‘her shrillest tones “‘ to be sure and remember to 
go to Y-—’s concert on Friday.” 

In the glad sunshine of one of changing April's bright- 
est days, have we unhooded our falcon, and flung her 
from our wrist. She shall soar with fearless wing till 
lost in the clear blue, and shall pounce unchecked upon | 


the proudest quarry. 


It is no new thing in the annals of the world, that 
nations have cast out those who exercised sovereign autho- 
rityoverthem. At times have they again sought to what 
they have rejected—in some cases the power passed away 
for ever. It is not for us to read the future, to pretend 
te discover, in the signs of the times, whether an old 
dynasty have passed away from the hearts and the minds 
of a nation; whether the opinion of their power—and 
opinion alone it is that upholds powers and dominions 
be obliterated... We will not take upon us to determine 
whether the time be arrived when all attempts to excite 
a’counter-revolution may disturb the police of a country, 
or bring a few deluded men to the scaffold, but cannot 
restore to its ascendency a name which has been blotted 
from the book of kings, as assuredly as that of Stewart, 
But this we will’ say, that in the hour of adversity, 
whether hoping or hopeless, traly great monarchs have 
eyer conformed to the manners of a private station, The 
kingly mind affects the royal office, because it feels itself 
happy in grappling with the arduous task. But there are 
minds whose delight is in the forms and ceremonies which 
keep them apart from others—who like the theatrical 
pageant, not the duties of the monarch, To such we 
could pormit with pity the folly of aping former state in 
a private abode and a foreign land, without one subject ; 
but when a nation’s peace is to be sacrificed to its gratifi- 
eation, we expose it in all its imbecility to the world. 


Enough for Se een cie hoses Were 
we to proceed, the task might become as as if 


pay Py Pmete in Surgeons’ Square.” that we 


Under whatever feelings disguised, even to the wayward 
heart itself—devotion to art or literature—generous am- 
bition—or benevolence—its end and aim is self-gratifica- 
tion. We have thns established a distinction between 
fools positive, and our merry April fools, upon whom the 
title has been so unjustly bestowed. 

How different the character of him who has 
suspectingly dispatched to purchase a pennyworth of 
or to carry a letter which contains nothing more than an 
injunction to forward him on his j , or to see the 
lions of the Tower washed, that is, to get drencb- 
ed, with water from the united Lory itt the teat 
men and scullers at ‘Tower Stairs, 
and be laughed at her € bat pln) 
head erect, as if nothing had happened ; pln B 
his persecutors in their own coin when the day | ee 
round again, 

We have known much good done by this aa 
A gentleman of our acquaintance, whom 


John, had long indulged, what is elegantl 
sneaking kindness for a lady, to whom we ay 
name Sarah. Of course nobody is entitled to know 


she felt. It was amusing enough to see him fn S wee 
pany. He was often enough in a oa 
but we are not aware that his visits were ; 
her, If she did not make her appearante, he 
to ask for her, When she was present, he 
addressed his discourse to another person, But 
or other he was seldom Jong in a room where she 
without getting close to her. He did not eyen 
much.to her, and his manner was constrained. 
felt a pleasure in her proximity—a bree Poe terous de 
light, We know not whether some mischievous 
discovered his secret feeling, of the fall power of whe 
was himself scarcely aware, but one first of 
received a note, bearing to come from Sarah, and x 
ing him to discharge some slight commission Pai 
The eager joy with which he obeyed, we need et 
nor the mixed feeling of jaunty boldness and 
with which, when the seryant opened to his ring, he, 
the first time in his life, enquired if Sax were at home 
We could never yet prevail upon either of the parties to tell” 
what passed at their interview; but we know that the 
“ Tom of Coventry” who sent ‘the letter, found 
when he peeped in, sitting side by side on a 
tremulous light in their eyes, and a scarce 
flush on either countenance, Ip the course ri 
months they were man and wife, 

We have now discharged our conscience, by 
at great Tength the cause of a much 


of attaining, as soon as the Goosedubs are entitled to 
turn a member—to bring in a bill for their oe 


In the meantime, we do what fs jn oar 
them to their proper rank in society, thi 
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The Itad-of Homer, tvanslated.by . William, Sotheby. 

Two Volumes. 8vo, Pp, 401, 435. London, Mur- 
_ vay. 1831. 

Porrry, the natural overflowing of the human mind, 
4 is the birth of all ages ; but, like every other plant, she is 
, Modified by the soil from which she springs, Passion, 
: ination, reason, haye been the same through all ge. 
i nerations, and their productions have a necessary resem- 
‘i Blance, but their features are modified by the peculiar 
‘ telations of society, theories of science and morals, which 
2 have formed the characters of men. In the early stages 
_ of society, we find poetry chiefly busied with the appear- 
yj Sees of external nature—its moral reflections are brief, 
" terse, and superficial—its meditations rather suggestions 
r than trains of thought. In our days, on the contrary, 
‘ 
to 


the metaphysical has gained the ascendency over the ma- 
terial. Narrative arid description are mere pegs to hang 
Tong and intricate speculative discussions upon. The 
material of poetry is reflection, elevated by devo- 
ial, or glowing with amatory feeling. It wants the 
substantial character of the olden time. It isa kind of 
gas of paradise, the presence of which can only be detect- 
ed by the effect it produces upon the person to whom it 
isadministered. We do not say this as holding lightly the 
g of modern poetry, or wishing its nature altered. 
‘lofty and sustained flights have been taken in our day 
as in the best of bygone ages—and the external form of 
song must be determined by the character of the age in 
it is uttered. Our poets are what the eternal ne- 

has made them. 
We suspect that it requires a mind of more than ordi- 
tary powers and cultivation, to project itself so far out 
ordinary routine of thought and feeling, as to enter 
‘the beauties of the poetry of another age: and we 
fo expectation that classical literature will ever be- 
hon pular. It is, however, of the utmost importance 
to na taste, that the country should be thickly sown 
with those whose minds haye drunk deeply of its hues 
forms. And it js on this account that we adhere to 
}old system of initiating boys into the classics, by a 
course of study. There is truth in’ Rousseau’s re- 
that with boys the great object is to lose time, as far 
ards theirinitiation into the practical and mechanical 
of life. Nothing more debases the mind than to 
‘fll it with technical and mechanical knowledge, before it 
Tiaslearned that it contains within itself higher sources of 
delight, and worthier subjects of study. ‘The time du- 
which we would leave the soul to ripen into this 
eonvietion, cannot be better spent than in mastering the 
, dassical languages, Our own and contemporary litera- 
pws young men master as an amusement, But the 

not 


whateyer modern quacks may say, can- 
be acquired by a short road—we must insinuate 
Ourselves into them by years of continuous application. 
The words, the construction, the outward body of the 
{ may be picked up in a very short time, but to 
" com d the fine spirit within them is only given to 
enduring labour, ; 
We have no great opinion of translations. The exe- 
_ cution of them is an elegant amusement for men of more 
_ taste than genius, ‘They are useful always to allure 
_ Students to the originals. That is all. We know that 
Milton himself has not disdained to translate fragments 
sbut no man of original mind could task himself to 
‘translate a whole work. Pope éluded the trouble dex- 
by paraphrasing the Iliad, and committing the 
00 Fa 


journeymen poets, to whose work he gave 
; Yanigbing hand. - si 


~ But it is time that we were coming to Homer and 
theby. We suspect-that one half of the pleasure a good 
Hon can give, is lost by the unlettered reader, for 
it is ed—the pleasure of feeling its feli- 


2it 


citous execution. It is like tasting a delicate relish to 
run over the works ofan old favourite, enjoying a dex- 
terous transfusion of them into our own tongue, or in~ 
creasing our seuse of. their beauty by ‘contrasting them 
with a failure—as.we feel more sensibly the elegant 
contour of a statue, or the graceful arrangement of a 
picture, when seen side by side with-a bungling copy. ~ 

We confess that “instead of setting: ourselyes con 
scientiously to read through Sotheby, we have dipped in 
here and there at random, comparing him now with the 
original, and now with Pope—sometimes with both. 
We have managed to spend in this manner a very agreeable 
forenoon ; and although we do not feel ourselves entitled 
to pronounce a formal sentence on the book, after such a 
desultory examination, we can help the reader onwards 
to an opinion by repeating, as a chemist would say, the 
experiment in his presence. 

Sotheby has come to the task, armed with a knowledge 
of all the previous attempts to render Homer in English, 
and of all the criticisms that have been uttered upon them. 
He has also an elegant mind of his own, and a competent 
knowledge of the original. He has, in consequence, been 
able to ayaid many errors of his, predecessors, and to give 
us, on the whole, a faithful translation. What deficien- 
cies his work has, are owing solely to his want of-—some- 
thing which, had he possessed, he could never have tled 
himself down to the undertaking—original genius. | Naw, 
the gentle reader must not take this as the enunciation 
of an ex-cathedra opinion, but must understand that aye 
are treadipg at present in the steps ‘of those princes of 
infallible reasoners, the mathematicians, and rever 
the order of nature, logic, and ‘reason, by placing 
conclusion first, and the proof afterwards, f 

The extreme simplicity of Homer's style renders it 
difficult to translate him into English, without making 
‘him appear baldand meagre. In the Greek, every word 
has its idéa, and presents it’ graphically; in English, 
there are either’ epithets necessary to give the exact shade 
of meaning, dr to gratify our spoiled ears. | Besides, our 
language wants the grand roll of the Greek, and what 
sounds. very grand init, sounds uniformly very poor in 
a literal version. Mr Sotheby has been seduced by this 
circumstance into a frequent use of expletives. » It sayes 
the verse from halting for it, but spdils the Iikeness/to 
Homer. Here.is’an example, Homer says; Book TI. 
line 182; wv 


“Os Qed’ 6 D2 Evvinns beces Cure Qavncedons. | ‘ 
By 28 betsy, ord D8 yAccivay Berg vay e xdueigos + 
Kugug Evguedsns "Ieaxnosos, os of omudte. 

This Sotheby expands into :— 

** Ulysses heard her voice, the goddess knew, 

Cast his loose mantle off, and onward flew, P 

His herald, as in haste the warrior Jost, 

Caught up the flowing mantle back cast ¢ 


His faithful herald, who attendant came, » 
And traced from Ithaca his path of fame,” » f 


_ Homer simply says, “he threw off his maitle? Ea- 
rybates the Ithacan, his herald, who followed. him,*took * 
it up ;” but his translator interrupts: the rapid’ hartative 
to pay a compliment to the herald, ; . 
Jt is, however, but justice te Sotheby to say, that he. 
is as superior to Pope in fidelity as he is inferior to-him 
in energy and eloquent versification, The much-canvassed 
conclusion of the eighth book brings the question of their 
comparative merits to a fair test, Homer says, . 


Oi D3, wéryr Deoviorres, txt mronriucold vi ben ~ o 
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Mledvree Bee eiBercee ceorgee’ yirynbe Be ve Desvee mropene’ 
Tacoe, mernyd vid de Zeivboso podoy, 
Tedor xasbyroy mug Daivero 1Asdes ~e0. é 
Xine she’ iv wedi mgd xaleror wae Dt ixdory 
Elare mivrinovra, cidus mugis aidopeivore. 
“Tremor 2 xgi Asundy tgemropsvos nal oAUgas, 
"Eorairis wap’ oysoQir, tgovor ha peiphvor. 
Which Sotheby thus renders : 
« Bat Troy elate, in orderly array, 
All night around her numerous watch-fires lay,— 
‘As when the stars, at night’s illumin’d noon, 
Beam in their brightness round the full-orb’d moon, 
‘When sleeps the wind, and every mountain height, 
' Rock,’and hoar cliff, shine tow’ring up in light, 
' ‘Then gleam the vales, and ether, widely riv’n, 
Expands to other stars another heav’n, 
While the lone shepherd, ‘watchful of his fold, 
Looks wond’ring up, and gladdens to behold— 
_ Not less the fires, that thro’ the nightly hours 
»read war's whole scene before Troy’s guarded to w’rs, 
ung o’er the distant fleet a shadow. gleam, 
And quivering play’d on Xanthus’ silver stream. 
‘A thousand fires : ‘and each with separate blaze, 
O'er fifty warriors cast the undying = 
Where their proud coursers, saturate with corn, 
. Stood at their cars, and snuff’d the coming morn.” 
. And .Pope ; 
« The troops exulting sat in order round, 
And beaming fires illuin’'a see pa ae 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ' 
_ O’er heav'n’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
Arid not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
‘And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a wer verdure shed, 
. And tipt with silver ev'ry mountain's head ; 
Then chine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
_ A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 
4 conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
ye the blue vault, and bless the usefal light. 
many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
Wand lig glimm’ring Xanthus with their rays: 
"The long reflection of the distant fires 


4 L _ pale, _ ammenie on er spires. 
thousand piles the dusky horrors gi 
7c shoot a Instre er the field. 


2 s each flaming pile attend, 
“Whose number’d arms, by fits, thick flashes send. 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn, 

And ardent warriors wait the rising morn.” 


The faults of Pope's version have been often enough 
dwelt upon. Sotheby’s gives pretty correctly the tenor 
and feeling of the passage, although several of the indivi- 
dual images are mutilated. 

One great fault of Sotheby's version is his use of strained 
abstractions most foreign to the genius of Homer. Thus, 
in the simile of the bees, he tells us that 


« _. the bees’ dense nations rise and rise 
From the cleft rock, and cloud with life the skies.” 


In the thirteenth book, he says of Hector's shield, 
that it 
© Flash'd the wide splendour which illumed the field.” 
Sometimes, on the other hand, he violates, in his an- 
xiety to be faithful, the structure of the English language. 
Is not this awkward ?— 
« The while nine loud-voiced heralds forced their way, 
‘Warn’d them to silence, and their kings obey.” 
Or is he intelligible where he represents Pallas silen- 
cing the storm ?— : 
“ That all, throughout the host, distinctly heard, 
Might weigh the wisdom of Ulysses’ cas f <4 
Nor does Homer ever use such an involved and unpic- 
‘turesque metaphor. as to advise his chiefs to 


“ Pamper the steed to turn to flight the field.” 
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It would be unfair to Mr. Sotheby to point out only 
his defects. ‘His picture of the descent of Apollo is 
happy : aie 
« The arrows rattling round his viewless flight, - 
Clang’d as the god descended dark as night. 

_ Many passages might. be cited which he has rendered 
with equal success. But, on the whole, he gives us no 
idea of Homer. We suspect this can only be done for the 
English reader in the manner that Rose has given us the ‘ 
Orlando Inamorato—by a mixture of prose narrative and s 
poetical versions of the most beautiful and the most cha- Ne 
racteristic passages. Who will make the attempt? 


Destiny ; or, the Chief's Daughter. By the Author of , 
“ Marriage” and “ The Inheritance.” In three vo- , 
lumes. Edinburgh: Robert Cadell. London: Whit~ 
taker and Co. 183]. 


We regard the author of these volumes as standing, 
among living female writers, second only to Joanna 
Baillie. She has a grasp of life and its concerns, a power 
of appreciating and describing character, a variety and 
reach in her genius, and above all, a knowledge of that 
wherein human dignity truly consists, shared with her 
only by the illustrious woman we have named. They 
differ in kind—Joanna is more masculine and powerful, 
Miss Ferrier more gentle and feminine; perhaps also in 
degree—the former throws herself more boldly upon the 
first elements of nature, the latter, clings more fondly and 
timidly to approved rules and customs. But in this they 
are ulike ; that their works are elaborated from the recesses & 
of their own reflection, feeling, and experience. You feel, 
while you read them, that the materials have existed 
before they were clothed in words ; that the authors have 
written because they had something to say. In reading _ 
the most powerful of the rest of our lady-birds, you cane; 
not help feeling as if they had begun to write before they 
began to think, and that after they had by long practice 
attained the power of turning melodious couplets and 
periods, thought was by God’s grace added unto them, 

“ Destiny” (although we confess we cannot exactly see 
why it should be so called) is worthy of the author of 
“ Marriage.” It fills up a gap in Sir Walter’s works. 
He has given us pictures of Lowland life, from the time 
of the Black Douglas down to that of Meg Dods and 
Lady Penelope Penfeather ; but he has broken off 
Highland series with the “ Forty-five.” The death- 4 
was then given to the characters and feelings which he 
loved, and he has not had heart to resume the strain, 
Miss Ferrier has undertaken to supply the deficiency; 
to paint the Highlands and Highlanders of our own day. 
And she has performed her task nobly. Her picture is. 
that of an old race clinging to the forms of an earlier state 
of society, after its life and power have departed. We 
have the chief deprived of political power, but unable to 
subside into a country gentleman, fortifying himself in 
concentrated egotism and self-will. We have the retainers 
disarmed, but still devoted to their chief. We have a 
society in which the right of the strong-hand has been 
manacled, but habits of regular industry and intellectual 
culture have not yet come to relieve the Janguor of this 
constrained inaction. But amid the mental and moral 
torpor thus engendered, we see everywhere small lam- 
bent flames gathering to a blaze of intellectual life ; we 
see young and green branches of promise springing from 
the sapless stems, and waxing to maturity. : 

The first volume is chiefly devoted to a portraiture « 
the Chief of Glenroy, and the circle of which he is 
sun and centre. The Chief; his English lady; his x 
tainers, Benbowie of the ugly waistcoat, and Mrs Mae 
auley the painter and embroiderer ; the moderate 
minister ; the old merchant Inch Orran, so i 
dissimilar to the rest of his Highland kith and 
amiable Malcolms ; the children so diversified in 
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ter, aping the feuds of their parents; all are brought out 
by innumerable delicate touches. It is a Flemish style 
of painting. We must, however, admit, that in this part 
: of the work, the story flags considerably. The author is 
| so busy introducing her dramatis persone, that the busi- 
ness does not go on. She introduces us moreover to such 
# asetof unredeemed bores, that we almost forget in their 
»  tediousness the admirable skill and tact with which they 
* are represented. She is too pertinaciously true to nature. 
v 
" 


ho !—it was very good! yery good!’ Here Mr M‘Dow 
indulged in another fit of laughter, while his guests turned 
their eyes to another picture, but it was no less obnoxious 
to the sight, ‘That again is my fawther, and a most ca- 
‘pital picture! there's a great deal of dignity there! for 
though extremely affable, he could assume a great deal .of 
dignity when it was necessary.’ aa 

“ This digni wasa mean, consequential-looking > 
with lowering Srodeand a mar, seated in an . 
with a flaming Virgil, pourtrayed in red morocco and gold, 
in his hand. 

“T am no connyshure myself, but they strike me as being 
very good pictures; and I can vouch for their being most 
capital likenesses.’ Neither Captain Malcolm nor Lucy 
could violate sincerity so far as to bestow a single commen- 
dation on the pictures; so Mr M‘Dow went on—‘ That 
buok which you see in my father's hand, was a present made 
to him by his scholars when he was master of the Myreside 
School. I confess I look at it with great pride, as a most 
flattering testimony of the honourable and——’ Here-a 
prodigious crash from the kitchen, followed by very loud 
and angry vociferations, arrested Mr M‘Dow’s harangue ; 
and, opening the door, he called, in a very high authoritative 
tone,—‘ What's the meaning of this noise?’ Upon which 
the tumult ceased. ‘ Make Jess noise there, and keep the 
kitchen door shut!’ A vivlent slam of the door was the 
only answer retarned. ‘I understand it’s all the fashion 
now in great houses, to have the kitchen as near the dining- 
room as possible,’ said Mr M‘Dow, wishing to throw an 
air of gentility over his ménage. * But, for my own part, 
I must confess I would prefer it ata little distance, for it's 
impossible, do what you will, to get servants to be quiet; 
and it’s really not pleasant, when I have a friend or two 
with me, po (ee are just wishing to enjoy ourselves, to be 
disturbed as we were just now. What I want in my 
addition is this—I would turn my present kitchen into my 
drawing-room, or stady, just as it shuted, for there's an 
exceeding good light scullery off it, which I could makemy 
own closet, and keep my books and papers in. The kitchen 
I would throw to the back, with a weselng noes and 
small place for the lasses. Then, up stairs, would have 
a pretty good family bedchamber, and a good light closet 
for keeping my groceries within it, besides a press fitted a 
for my napery, (of which I have a pretty good 
as 


Our Scottish readers, however, we think, will all of 
‘them acknowledge the accuracy of this picture :— 


ji “ Lucy was enchanted, but the enchantment fled on ap- 

_ proaching the Manse. It was a thin tenement, built of 

rough grey stone of the usual pattern, a window on each 

side of the door, and three above. At one side was the 

/ len, with cabbages and marigolds growing pell-mell, and 

_ in the rear was the set of condemned offices, partly thatched 

"and partly slated. There were no attempts at neatness in 

| the approach to the house, which was merely a rough jog- 
trot road, flanked on each’side by a dyke. Presently Mr 
M'‘Dow was seen hurrying to the door to meet his guests, 
and there, as they alighted, he was ready to receive them 
with open hands. 

“ Great was the joy expressed at this honour, as Mr 
M‘Dow led the way to the interior of his mansion, which 
Was just such as might have been expected from its out- 

aspect. There was a narrow stone passage, with a 
door on each side, and there was a perpendicular wooden 
Stair, and that was all that was to be seen at the first coup 
@eit, But if little was revealed to the eye, the secrets of 

house were yielded with less coy reserve to the other 
senses ; for there was to be heard the sound of a jack, now 
beginning with that low slow mournful whine, which jacks 
of sensili lity are sure to have ;-then gradually rising tora 
louder and more grating pitch, till at length one mighty 
crash, succeeded, as all mighty crashes are, by a momentary 
silence. Then comes the winding up, which, contrary to 
all the rules of the drama, is, in fact, only a new beginning, 
and so on, ad infinitum, till the deed is done. With all these 
Fo alba sounds was mingled the sharp, shrill, loud voice 

Gaelic accents of the chef de cuisine, with an occasional 
clash or clang, at least equal to the fall of the armour in the 

Otranto. 

___“Thenthere issued forth with resistless mightasmell which 
defied all human control, and to which doors and windows 
were but feeble barriers or outlets ; till, like the smoke in 
the Arabian Nights, which resolved itself into a genie, it 
seemed as if about to quit its aerial form, and assume a li- 
Soo tangible substance, 

*Daucy would fain have drawn back as she crossed the 

7 and, quitting the pure precincts of sunshine and 

5 found herein the power of this unseen monster 

compound o » fat, peats, burnt grease, kail, leeks, 

ema revelling too amid such scenes, and beneath 
Sky 
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We wish much to follow up this by the description of 
the minister's banquet, which would make the hair of 
Meg Dods stand on end—either in her grave or.in Jamies? 
Square—but “‘ such eternal blazon” must not be in 
Lrrerary Journat—the Devil points to the fos 

with which he has measured this article. In lieu, there- 
fore, of the Rey. Mr M‘Dow’s symposium, we give a 
powerful scene between Ronald im and an old 
retainer of his family. Ronald had been left an 

but without the power to touch a penny of it until ‘he 
was six-and-twenty. He became a sailor, and the rep 
was that he had been Jost at sea. His father was his 
heir according to the terms of the will. The shipwreck. 
ed sailor-boy returning, finds his paternal home deserted 
—but we may now leave Ronald to speak for himself : 

“ At length, in afer Highland tone, he received the 

tisfactory reply of,— 
mee Captain Malcom ?—aye! whar should he be but in 
his ain hooss ?” 

“ « But this was his house,’ said Ronald, reviving at this 
information, scanty as it was. 

“© Aye, and wha says it’s no his hooss, noo? but it’s no 
his dwelling-hooss, if you mean that; he’s ower great a 
man to dwell here noo—aye, that he is!’ 

“The truth now flashed upon Ronald; and with a 
pang he said, ‘ What !—he now lives at Inch Orran, I 
suppose ?” 

“ ¢ To be sure—whar else should he live? But, sit down, 
sitdown. You maun be a stranger here, it seems, frae the 
Low Country? Maybe, a friend o’ the ae ? 

“« Thank you; but first tell me, is Captain Malcolm 
well, and my ——, and all of them, are they all well?’ 
And Ronald’s lips quivered as he put the question. 

“© Oo, surely, surely—they’re all well. What should 
ail them ?’ ; 

“Nothing, nothing. And my—~’ Ronald’s heart 
fluttered as he thought of his mother; and he could not 
find voice to name tbe name dearest to his heart. : 


7 Tou see I have brought my sketch-book, Mr M‘Dow,’ 
she, ‘so I must make the most of my time, and be busy 


“You'll have plenty of time for that, Miss Lucy ; it’s 
= in the day yet, you've had a long ride, and you'll be 
the of a little retreshment ; pray sit down, and do me 
the favour to take a mouthful of something ;’ and he hand- 
ed a plateful of short-bread, which, with a bottle of wine, 
stood ready stationed on a side-table. « You'll find it un- 
commonly food, Miss Lucy, it comes all the way from 
Glasgow ; it's made by my mother, now in the 78th year 
of her age; she sends me always a bun, and half a of 
for my hogmanay, and it’s surprising how it 
keeps. This is the last farl of it, but it’s just as good as the 
first was!” helping himself to a piece, which would have 
any body else for six weeks of Cheltenham. ‘ And, 
the by, that’s'a | sag bed my mother, taken when she 
was a woman she is now,’ pointing to an 
abominable daub of a large, vulgar, flushed-looking elderly 
nan, sitting on a garden c ir, with a willow at her 
her Hiande before her, and a ong hair ring on 
re-finger. ‘ That's reckoned a strong 
*; she was an u 


ikeness of my 


great humour, ) that he used 
foot of daughters—hoch, hoch, 
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* The old woman went on. ‘ No, no, there's nothing 
ails them noo—they’ve gotten aw thing they can want, 
Och» — be praised! they are very prosperous noo, 
an’ happy.’ ; 

«6. They have met with some good fortune, then, it 

- seems ?’ said Ronald, trying to speak with composure. 
«¢ Och we ! deed an’ they have done that, and well they 
. deserve it. Not bat what they paid for it, too, poor craaters 
aye, that they did. God knows, their fine fortune cést 
thet sore hearts at the time; but that’s past—an’ noo, what 
should they be but pleased an’ happy ?’ 

« Ronald's heart heaved, and he was silent a few mo- 
ments, then said, ‘ But they have been afflicted—they have 
stiffered ?” 

“© Och! 'deed they were that—they were sore distrest, 
poor people! at the drooning o’ their boy—a fine boy—a 
pretty boy he was—Och aye!’ Here old Nanny groaned, 
and wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron. 

«¢ But you say they are happy now—they have forgotten 
him?’ said Ronald, with emotion. 

“* Oh! surely, surely—God be thank’t, he’s forgotten 
noo, an’ it’s time—'deed is it—och aye! And we little know 
what's for our good in this world; for it was God’s merci- 
fal providence, after all, that the boy was ta’en, or they tell 
me they would hae been but a puir needfu" faamily, the 
day—'deed would 7 Y 

A Strange pang shot through Ronald's heart. * What 
a vile unfeting creature,’ thought he, ‘ to talk in such a 
manner !’ and he was about to leave the house, when old 
Nanny resumed,— 

“© Och aye! Providence was really kind in that parti- 
cular, for the droonin’ & the boy, poor thing, (that, ever I 
‘should say’t!) las been the savin’ o’ that whole faamily, 
“deed has it! And weel they deserve it, for they’re a wor- 


thy well-doin’ faamily ; and Inch Orran himself is a good. 


‘man, and does a deal o’ good, that he does; and he is a reall 
Dlessin’ to the country—that he is!’ 

“* But he might have been a blessing to the country 
although his son had not been drowned,’ said Ronald. 

«© No, no—they tell me not. ‘That if the boy had lived, 
Ke would have keepit his father a poor man a’ his days; 
rp Np ary chy big? . C a ashame? No that 

it wi ae been the poor 's fault, thing, but the 
‘fuult-o? them that would have made Him keep hs father’s 
head below the water; Och! it was God's providence to 
‘tak the boy out of his worthy father’s way; .and noo a’ 
‘thing’s as it should be, and he has gotten his ain, honest 
‘mans and long, long may he enjoy it 
as Pa say they are all quite well, -- and - -- 
Bappy ? sdid ‘Itonald, his heart swelling, in spite of the 
‘ he tried ‘to feel for the tnfeeling narrator. 

'#© Aye, aye! they are that. Happy they are, and happy 
may they bes.and shouklna they be happy when there's 
gawn to beagrand marriage amang them? Miss Lucy, 
that’s her that’s, the) eldest 0’ the faamily, isna she gawn to 
§ a buchen, and a braw one, too—no less than the young 
ird of ] ?. ‘No but what Miss Lucy is well wor- 
thy‘of him and the best in the land—aye, by my troth she 
is; but'she wadria hae gotten him wantin’ the tocher; for 
the auld ‘Laird’s ower fond o’ the siller to'let his son tak a 
tocherless lass. Och aye, shame till him !—Wasna poor 
Miss Lucy. maist broken-hearted because he wouldna let 
his son-get her when she was the poor man’s daughter ? 
And the Captain wouldna let him tak’ her wantin’ bis 
jena will; and the poor young creatures were just beside 
hemselves, like ; and so the young man went ite the 
army, and has been inthe Indies, but-noo he’s come back ; 
and they're so happy, and the Captain—that's Inch Orran 
z7is, to give her five thousand gold guineas on her weddin’- 
>, they tell me, forbye this hooss that they're comin’ to 
dwell in; and him paintin’ it all from top to bottom, and 
makin’ every thing so genteel for them; and all comes o’ 

the droonin’ o’ the bonny laddie! Och aye |’ 

“ Many littlé circumstances that ‘had taker place before 
he left home, here darted into. Ronald’s mind, in confirma- 
tion of old Nanny’s words. Young Dunross and Lucy had 
Deen lovers even then, and want of fortune on her part had 
been. the only obstacle to their union; and now that was 
menoyed, and he had returned only to blast their bappi- 
ness | 

*< But what if he has not been drowned—what if he 
should yet return?’ said he, with agitation. 
ats ‘Och, sorrow: bit he'll ever return noo, poor bairn ; 
and it wouldna do for him to come back in the body noo— 
deed, an’ he wad be buta black sight—no, no, that it would 

. not—he's béef owre lang dead to come back noom deed has 


he, och ayé ! he's dead and gone, an’ it wouldna do 
him back no; wae I was when [I 
poor thing’s droonin’, but I was ignorant then. I. 
know that it was God's providence to set up. the 
im by we = meas, i aan anes so 
and genteel, an he aye!’ } 

«FAnd my mot HP gaid Ronald, faintly, as he covered 
his eyes with his hand, while his whole frame thrilled with 
emotion. 

“© The mother? said Nanny, catchitig the sound imper= 
fectly. ‘ Aye, his mother—that’s the leddy herséll, you'll 
mean? och, God only knows the mother’s sorrow, och aye! 
But she’s a quiet craater, and she knew whose hand it was 
that was upon her, aye, that she did, and so she d 
hersell like a Christian as she is ; but they tell me she 
has never had her ain colour since.’ i 

« Tears forced their way through Ronald’s fingers.” 

Rather than reduce his parents again to poverty, he 
condemns himself to voluntary and pérpetual 
snatches a glance at his loved ones, and flies without dis- 
covering himself. bg 

The second volame describes the graddal decline of 
the faculties of the chieftain, and, finally, his death. 
Much of it is occupied by the love-adventures of his daugh- 
ter and a young and faithless cousin, who had been édu- 
cated along with Edith—betrothed to her—but had lost his 
heart, whenon his travels, to Lady Waldegrave, the 
ter of her father’s second wife by a former 
characters of Edith and the fascinating bit 
man of the world are beautifully contrasted. The see 
where Edith at last awakes to a sense of her lover's falne- 
hood is beautiful. I¢ was during a storm at sea that his 
exclusive care of Lady Waldegrave brought conviction 
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to her mind. Here is the consequence :—~ — 
“ There was no contesting the point any 
remained, and the night was ina 


restlessness by him—of sleepless angaish b h— 
differing in kind as in degree ; for even atid the repr 
of conscience, and the struggles of renee 
tenderness, and pity filled his heart, still the ide 
had erected, maintained its sway, and in his 
chee forth fair and beauteous, even amid the wre: 
made. > 
“ But with Edith all was dimness ard desolation. No 
star shed its light in her path—in her existen ; 
no object which even hope could fot an instant 
‘Amid. the darkness that brooded in her heart, heaven 
earth, the present and the futare, were alike an undist 
guishablé chaos, and only one dreary hope was her 

hope of despair, She felt it, was im she ¢ 
exist under such a weight of woe as had overwh 
soon, very soon she should pass away, and be at 
she knew not the capacity of the human heart for su 
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every feeling of her heart, hae on 
the breast of her false lover. ith 
she drew from her finger the ring of bet: 
ring which his faithless hand had 

vow of eternal constancy, and which, ; 
ever guarded her heart against all fears and 
his fidelity. Even this inanimate ink 
was with all the hopes and the joys of her 
guish unspeakable to with ; her heart. 
the deed, and again and again she relingnis 
But then the thought, that Reginald n 
suppose she still retained her claim 
when convinced that } 

that ‘was not to be ired ! 
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the ring it small pucket and when Mrs Maleolm at an 

rv apartinent, she ra ne ent, 

with forced requésted t e would con- 
nvh .d composure, 


Ronald Malcolm, and the renewal of their young attach- 
ment—his reception at his father’s house when the period 
had elapsed, during which he, as merely nominal proprie- 
tor of the estate; must have beggared his family by his 
return—and his. union. with Edith. In the two last 
volumes the story moves on with sufficient rapidity ; and 
even the tedium of which we complained in the first is 
only felt during the perusal—the characters with which 
we are there made acquainted, are stamped. indelibly on 
the memory. 

Woman’s world, we are told, is the domestic circle ; 
and Miss Ferrier, we add, is its best historian. 


erties 


The Life and Writings. of Henry Fuseli, Esq., M.A,; 
R.Ai, Keeper and Professor of Painting to. the Royal 
Academy of London, Member of the First Class of the 
Academy of St Luke at Rome. "The former Written 
and the latter Edited by John Knowles, F.R.S,, Cor- 
responding Member of the Philosophical Soolety at 
Rotterdam, his Executor. In three vols. 8vo, Pp. 
bec 391, 408, . London. Colburn and Ponting. 
Tuts awkward, lumbering, and, pedantic ‘title-page is 

no unapt representative of the blockhead to whose wotks 

it is prefixed. It is full of pémpous pretension and irre- 
levant inatter—clumsy, and inaccurate. Verily, if he be 
indeed what he gives himself out for, a Corresponding 

Member of the Philosophical Society at Rotterdam, he 

= ey be of opinion that that worthy body still judge of 

. value of works as did their aticestors of old} for he 

er = acm he mpeei has striven hard to make his book “‘ as big as:dat cheese.” 

a ie ened a train : hat had ad long sluri- | In the most remorseless manner has he squeezed into the 

e ee ete ot Edith, en , inno- | “ Life of Fuseli” not only two long; and not very read- 
and trae, rose to his mind’s e That gentle, loving able reviews; one of Cowper's Homer, the other of Ros- 

e playfellow of his child oodutite companion of 


still retaining her eomponre 
“ya some mistake; which a mutual’ 

quae céaing ip? Dearest Edith, do 
entirely cast away your own happiness, and that of 


could not speak, and she buried her face in her 
while her heart — race he heyg-e ‘yes 

a tenderly emb: er. § Edith,’ she 

‘I Nog re Mae gli ‘ou od ge both for 

oles <9 Fee that of our dear d, to whom you 

dearer, if possible, th an his own sisters. I cannot 

n be silent; ahd see you thus ; Fae weedy sn Ae 


‘the ag Tog al i you allow me to hint to 


ihe ew Ee moe as Lf for utterance, 

are Ln he sand, for ever! 

ask me ap ea that,’ ting to the ring, 
take it from my sight!’ 

colm, too re to st where. she saw. such 

ee from, utging thé topic 

ke and distressed as she was, she 

ery and then 


coé's Lorenzo de Medicimhe has reprinted verbatim the 
ahs loved—his Pi emg had > éatalogue of the Milton Gallety, with all the quotations, 
and ha e renounced him, without one word | ana without adding one word in explanation of his mo. 
inaalte of | tives for so doing. “His language is good enough; but his 
Pelco Wey . she & preath ny :? rerfiarks are puerile, and his anecdotes selected without 
7 this a1 b, seuibabbinoes — and happy taste or discrimination, if indeed any selection has: been 
ora more Oe ghaoe haf than words could have | made. We: knew that thé Royal Society, like gnisery, 
the joys he had blight- | brought men acquainted with “ strange s,"+but we 
aeons re aa | wre not Glee or Ne Se Koro 
nis, be poured them forth in ¢ Fuseli was not merely an artist, he was a man/of let 
eae radictory fo mest the e eye of any ters, and took almiost as active a share in the literary as 
While he reviled and | itt the pictorial exertions of his time: We shall defer the 
My in Sune terms, hé, po the same | consideration of the artist and the author till next: week, 
apogee and vindicate his conduct; and | and confine ovr attention at present to the mans 
her happiness was a thousand times| Henry Fiiessli (this is the family name; whiehy in 
oe than his own; = peered the ov hor mercy to English organs of pronunciation, he changed, 
ce oO) he passion at “oe ig ken sat wy ba, | after his arrival in this country, into Fuseli) was born at 
i it te stat present ; he could not, | Zarieh; in Switzerland, in the year L741. His father 
it Srorh het now. A time might come Was & portrait-painter; a man who had seen much of the 
Needs both less to part ; but iow it must | world, and had even in his time played the eourtier’s part, 
but of blunt ahd abrupt manners: He wisah author, 
ye jon reading the letter, was not less than | too, and his house was the résort of most of the literary 
Be sie had been written; but her part was | characters of Zurich, ‘The mother of Fuseli was-a wo- 
‘ courage of a wounded heart.’ Sheanswer- | man of retired habits, who divided her time between the 
S a care of her family and the perusal of religious books. Her 
; man rte a et Sar over All ed tes ney son was indebted to her for much of his education, and 
4 . cali be more complete than that | till the end of his life he rarely spoke of her without tears 
taken piace, You cannot recall the past 


read in his eyes. 
I you, Lrg hardy remonstrance, seek 


a pesee Fuseli’s father destined him to the elerical profession, 
4 gpa the a my Yet, in one thingy you | notwithstanding the love atid aptitude for art, which he 
tan gratify A uest, Go to my 
Se tating 


dhe bal e him for my sake, Eran displayed at a very early period. The youth was accord- 


bs, 
ite 


: dl 209 passed ingly placed, as soon as ‘he attained the proper age, in the 
rans else. And when I deeb, Hes Caroline College at Zurich, where he studied under 
Once bore the, do not desert my fat! he Breitinger and Bodmer, and along with Lavater, and 
! be to him all, and more, than I | others, who have since attiined a name in Geritiany. Tt 
{ sovshall my last’ prayer be for: your |is tarious enoagh, that from under the tuition of these 
patriarchs of the Swiss school of criticism, (as it has 
heen termed in Germany, in opposition to that of which 
Leipzig was the Keadquarters,) men eminently distin 
guished for strong practical serise and want of poetical feel- 


pides < 
Jeabe tertaten Rdith’s ae after 

‘a8 @ dépendent wpon her relations in 
lie Eemgiandesiiae tavteiog: with ber cousis, 
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.ing, went forth the most rash and fantastic speculators and 
artists of the next age. ‘ Thus, we may see that medio- 
crity is the very worst instructor of genius. A kindred 
spirit may lead far, but it will not lead wrong, and will 
awe, by its boldness, the mind which’ soon learns to des- 
pise a weaker tutor, and to show its defiance of his pre- 
cepts, by rushing into tion. 

In 1761, Fuseli and his friend Lavater entered into 
holy orders. His biographer speaks (from report) highly 
of his powers of eloquence ; but the account which hegives 
us of it shows it to have been much upon a par with the 
run of German pulpit eloquence of the time—something 
between Ossian and Tristram Shandy. The writings of 
Voltaire and Rousseau had at that time produced the 
same effect in Switzerland as elsewhere. They had 
stirred up a desire of good, produced a conviction that 
something was rotten in society, and inspired all young 
men with a desire to reform, without teaching them 
very clearly what it was that needed reformation. Fuseli 
caught the epidemic, and this’soon' put an end to his 
preaching, He and’ Lavater made themselves so con- 

“spicuous in the prosecution of an obnoxious magistrate, 
that, to avoid the vengeance of his powerful family, it 

was deemed ‘expedient for,them to retire from Zurich, 

: The same vague praise is Hap > upon Fuseli’s conduct 
on this occasion as upon his 0! » but.as no details 

‘are given, it is impossible:to say. with what justice. 

‘His first place of refuge was Berlin, where he remain- 
ed for some time: cultivating his talents for. art, which he 
“had neyer entirely neglected.. An opportunity occurred 
‘of visiting England after he had been about six months 
‘in Berlin, and he embraced ‘it with :the approbation of 
this father. Something very mysterious is said, about one 
-of the ‘chief causes of his visiting our country, being a 
-scheme then in agitation for establishing a correspondence 
‘between the literati:of Germany and ‘England. That 
some such scheme might have been in contemplation, is 
-very probable—it is quite in keeping with the character 
of the literary Germans of that day—men whose minds 
had been excited by study even to-a morbid excess of ac- 
‘tivity, and who,: feeling that the autocratical forms of 
their governments precluded them: from any share in 
active lifé, made the most desperate and fantastic efforts 
to obtaina standing place, where they could have:a pur- 
chase upon the machine of society. . The plan of esta- 
blishing a correspondence among the literati of all nations, 
that they might. the more speedily illuminate the wérld, 
is not unlike some of their day dreams. It was, how- 
ever, a scheme not at all likely to take in this prosaic 
country, especially under the auspices of such an apostle 
as Fuseli. , ' 

After-arriving in this country, which, except while he 
studied at Rome,' and again when he paid avbrief visit 
to Zurich, was his home for the rest of his life, Fuseli’s 
history is commonplace enough. , He supported himself 
at first by literary labours, afterwards by his works in 
art. He raised himself, by the usual slow degrees, to 
eminence in his profession, and attained at last the pro- 
fessorship of» painting, which -his rare | union’ of the 
scholar and the artist’ singularly ‘qualified’ him /to fill. 
His life was spent in the society of the most accomplished 
and ingenious of both sexes; and he died full of years 
and full of honour, on the 16th of April, 1825. 

Fuseli was, in‘his private'character; a man of integrity 
and generosity, but unamiable in the extreme. : Irascible 
to a high degree, and rude, not from want of feeling or 
reflection, but from predetermination. . He has obtained 
the name of a wit, .but we think unjustly ; for he asto- 
nished, not by saying what other men could not, . bat by 
saying what they dared not utter... Whoever puts. him- 
self above the restraints of good feeling and. common | 
civility, may easily startle. «His good things, when not | 
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cleverest artists in their way, I believe, in Europe, 
every thing else two old ies.” ‘ ; 
* * * 


, * * 7 wed 

“FE one knows, who is acquainted with art, 
powers Mr Northcote displays when’ he paints animals of 
the brute creation. © When his picture of * Balaam and the 
Ass’ was exhibited at the Macklin gallery, Northcote asked 
Fuseli’s opinion of its merits, who instantly said, * My 


friend, you are an angel at an ass, but ‘an dss at an angel. 
* e . * 2 > 


* Discoursing one day with be gery at Mr Johnson's 
table upon the powers and merits of Phocion, soe 
conver- 


Parliament ;’ and then,” says Mr Knowles, “he 
the discourse.” 
- ° . . ’ 


ne 
« Discoursing with a Jady upon sculpture, who, however, 
was too well read in the classics to be a subject of 
chievous pleasantry, he pretended to inform her t 
bas-relief which had been received by the Royal 
from Rome. ‘ What is the subject ?’ she asked. 
and Andromache,’ said he, ‘ ing out against 
little Astyanax’s brains.’"—* Poh! why do 
stuff?’ said she. ‘Ay, you may laugh, 
‘but it would go down with many a one. 
said such things in company without detection 
it yourself at the next lord’s house you may 
how many fine ladies and dandies will detect 
This is impertinence, not wit. 


Oxford. A Poem. By Robert Mon 
of the “ Omnipresence of the Deity,” &c. 
258. London: Whittaker and Co, 
Blackwood. 1831. Y 
Mx Monrcomery is the very Malvolio of poets. - 
is “sick of self-love, and tastes with a distem) 
tite.” ‘He takes “ birdbolts for cannon-Dalls.” A 
and companionless youth, if we may believe his own ac- 
count of himself, he has grown up cherishing without 
disturbance his own peculiar feelings. . He has been re- 
gularly indoctrinated into moral and religious principles. 
The vague and delicious aspirations of youth have taken 
their form, as they have lent'their hues, to the notions 
thus inculcated. He has read poetry, and feeling him- 
self able to construct metre and rbymes, he has expressed 
his thoughts in that form. He believed, because he felt 
pleasure in the task, that its contemplation must afford 
pleasure to others. He was strengthened and confirmed 
in ‘this idea by the plaudits of injudicious friends, and 
mercenary critics.’ But his works, on being submitted 
to a wider public, were found wanting in many particu- 
lars,.and the voice of censure was heard shia d and 
aggravated by the undeserved eulogiums of which he had 
been made the object. Young men are naturally sensi- 
tive, and. this tendency had been in .Mr Montgomery 
cherished even toa morbid degree, by the gross and ful- 
some flattery to which he had been atcustomed.. He 
immediately grew waspish and suspicious, as he had pre- 
viously been arrogant. In every playful attack, dis- 
eased fancy saw indications of a const against bi 
It was difficult to say, whether his idea of his own im- 
portance, or of his secret enemies, were more vagan 
and ludicrous: If we have: justly pourtrayed the, 
ings of his mind, we have justified our calling 
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unamiable, are, distorted by a straining for effect; they 
are, like his pictures, extravaganzas. .One or two in- | 


5, Se. stances, selected at,random, will bear-us out. 
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Malvolio of poets—and we prove the truth of our 
tion out of his own mouth, He thus dismisses thee! 
brought against him by. critics :, ul bow Dette 
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“ Let usconclude this discussion by a survey of the prin- 

pa oar so oo a writer, whose ere at 

in offences appears—a portrait without 

7 h. Assuredly this is a melancholy affair, inas- 

as it no more resembles the author, than it does the 

of Ali Pasha! And vanity, that fault which is only 

Spode ey anita but vanity, tenn in- 

at upturned i ere was a source of infinite 

One gehen, remarkable for Byronic de- 

of cravat, considered the portrait a rivalrousattempt; 

every reviewer who boasted an ugly face, thought ua 

satire. It is but fair, however, to add, that any 

who has the misfortune to possess a copy of this 

by vom | it to Mr Hobday, the artist, may have 
money |, or a neckeloth supplied.” 


_ Nay, he has positively persuaded himself that some 
bookseller paid for his being libelled in the 
Review. This beats poor Dennis, and his 
from the King of France. If Mr Mont- 
had the slightest acquaintance with the literary 
he would have known, that the Journal of which 
speaks (and we are not among its flatterers) never 
. to booksellers. 
: few months since, an order issued from 
headquarters, for 4 coreplis young writer to Be ‘iceenalted 
hext number of the venerable Blue and Yellow. In 
ice to this command, several articles were prepared, 
of which finally yielded to the one that was inserted, as 
a due tity of venom, with affectionate can- 
towards an fil-used public.” 
dsewhere states triumphantly, that the Edin- 
was mistaken in the case of Lord Byron. We 
Hot think that it was. His Hours of Idleness were 
nters le, and published with that silly parade of rank 
clung to him to the last. But this as it may, it 
"| ly does not follow, that because the Edinburgh has, 
on one or more occasions, abused a good poet, every one 
Whom they condemn must bea genius. Mr Montgomery 
thust not lay “this flattering unction to his soul.” Nor 
“Must he persuade himself that while indulging an over- 
tening conceit, and evil thoughts of others, he is acting 
or eyen a well-regulated moral part. He is, 
“#8 we have told him above, “sick of self-love, and tastes 
witha appetite.” 
We have spoken thus freely of Mr Montgomery, be- 
we think he has that within him which may achieve 
iething, if he will but cast aside the lamb's-wool cloak 
self-sufficiency in which he has wrapped himself. In 
this, however, with reference to his “ Oxford,” it is 
because we trace in it a pure and amiable disposi- 
conjoined with ardent aspirations after greatness, 
because we think he has done any thing. ‘There isa 
want of purpose pervades the whole poem 
fault perhaps unavoidable in a mere descriptive poem 
i is also a constant straining after 
et, and in consequence of this, a frequent recurrence 
Sentences strongly resembling a madman’s beating on 
fall of sotind and fury, signifying nothing.” 
“ Oxford” doés not resemble the train of thoughts 
1 ices of a young man who has felt the full 
r of that ancient and majestic place—it might be the 
of an amiable young Cockney, well acquaint- 
with modern literature; but who had never passed 
‘Thame. Lastly, his language is often vul- 
what is worse, decidedly not English. 
Specimens of his straining to say something very 
“grand, and saying nothing, take the following : 


_ * But morn awakes,—and, lo! the ape unwind, 
like —s ! 


rietary 


melts like darkness o'er 
ly coarseness of our common 
the shadows which the night forgot ; 

of loftiness ies away, 

: withers in the frown of day !” 
image shows most satisfactorily that 
has been burn to accomplish the great 
Thames on fire : 


«“ The tawny Indian, when the day is done, 
And blazing waters redden in the sun,” &c. 


We have read many pathetic descriptions of freshmen, 
but nothing nearly equal to this : 


“ How wild a truth the dazzled novice feels !” 
Of vulgarity, take these specimens : 

« Each look he faces seems on him to leer, 

And fancied giggles are for ever near !” 

“ Next Paternoster hired a serpent too, 

To sound his rattlé in the Scotch Review.” 
“Yet oft ambiguous Hate, her truth beguiles, 
And Envy wriggles into serpent smiles ! 
Some cringing, carving, sycophantic sneak; 
With heart as hollow as his head is weak, 

In smother’d voice,” &c. 


In regard to his English, we would point out to the 


author, that, “reposeful,” “ museful,” “coxcomic,” “ curb- 
less,” and a host of other words employed by him, are 
alien to the structure of our language. It is not custo- 
mary to employ the word “ vision” as an active verb; to 
speak Of “genius wearing a soul,” even though that soul 
be curbless ; nor do we exactly understand what is meant 
by “‘ Time hath tinged the moral of his years ;” or by the 
equally grand expression—freeing his spirit “to round 
each vision with an awful hue.” 


Of the other faults which we have laid to the author's 


charge—a general vagueness and want of parpose perva- 
ding the poem, and a want of true Oxford feeling about 
it—it is not so easy to give specimens, By Oxford spirit, 
we mean the distinctive tone of character which pervades 
the place—the want of practical worldly science, the 
classic elevation and purity, the sanctity and grandeur, 
which breathe from her halls, and are embodied in her 
course of study. 
deratum in our literature, and would live while our lan- 
guage lives. But allusions to Steele; Addison, Johnson, 
Heber, and Southey, with brief apostrophes to Latinier 
and Ridley, convey of themselves no notion of Oxford; 
and sounding, though rather indistinct, descriptions. of 
her external features, cannot complete the picture. Of 
vagueness, we believe our readers will find traces even in 
two extracts we are now about to submit to them, as 
proofs that Mr’ Montgomery, although a spoiled: child, 
has good stuff within him. 


A poem reflecting these, is yet a desi- 


The following passage is a fine picture of ingenuous 


youth: 


“ Let home and virtue, what thou wert and art, 
A mother’s feeling and a father’s heart, 

Full on thy mem’ry rise with blended charm, 
And all the serpent in thy soul disarm ! 

For who shall say, when first temptations win 
A yielding mind to some enchanted sin, 

What future crime, that once appear’d too black 
For life to wander o'er its hell-ward track, 
May lead the heart to some tremendous doom 
Whose midnight hovers round an early tomb? 
Let home be vision’d, where thy budding days 
Their beauty open'd on a t's gaze. . 
For there, what memories of thee abound !— 
Thy chamber echoes with its wonted soutid; 
The flower you rear’d, a sister’s nursing hand 
Still fondly guards, and ae each leaf expand ; 
The page you ponder’d with delighted brow 
Was ever dear,—but oh ! far dearer now; 

The walk you loved with her sweet stnile to share, 
She oft repeats, and paints your image there ; 
And when a glory hath array’d the sky, 

Her fancy revels in your fav’rite die ; 

While oft at evening, when domestic bloom 
Hath flung a freshness round a social room, 
When hearts unfold, and music’s winged note 
Can waft a feeling wheresoe’er it float, 

Some chord is touch'd, whose melodies awake 
The pang of fondness for a brother's sake ; 
And eyes are conscious, as they gaze around 
Where looks are falling, there a son was found! 
Let home begird thee like a guurdian dream, 
And time will wandér aa unsullied stream, 


Whose wildest motion is the rippled play, 

Of rapid moments as they roll away'!— , 
Meanwhile, delightful studies, deep and strong, 
To graduate honours waft thy soul along ; 
They come at length! and bigh in listed fame 
A-college hails, a country reads thy name; 
And in that list when first thy name appears, 
What triumph sparkles in those happy tears!” 


And ‘we like the elevated tone of his self-encourage- 
ment: 


“« Yet bear thou on!—and when some breathing page 
Of godlike poet or divinest sage; . 
When fire-like energies of soul begin 
To thrill the passion that is born within,— 
Then let thy spirit in her power arise, 
And dare to speak the language of the skies! 
Her voice may fail, in deathlike muteness lost, 
Her hopes be visions, and those visions crost ; 
But, pure and noble if thy song began, 
And pour’d high meaning in the heart of man, 
Not echoless perchance a note hath been 
In some Jone heart, or unimagined scene. 
How many a breeze that wings a noiseless way, 
How many a streamlet unbeheld by day, 
How many a sunbeam lights a lonely flower, 
Yet works unseen in its creative power !— 
Then highly soar, whene’er thy spirit feels 
‘The vivid light intensity reveals ; 
Uncbill’d by scorn, undarken’d by despair,— 
So martyrs lived, and such the mighty were!” 

The amiable dispositions, and the ambition indicated 
in these passages, are good omens, But Mr Montgomery 
must learn to come out of himself—to know and love the 


world—to take and give a blow good-naturedly. 


Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s 
Strait, to co-operate with the Polar Expeditions per- 
formed in His Mojesty's Ship Blossom, under the com- 
mand of Captain F. W. Beechey, R.N., in the Years 
1825, 26, 27, 28. Published by Authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. _4to. Pp. 742. 
London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 


(Concluding notice,) 


Iw our first notice of this work, we restricted our atten- 
tion to the history of the mutineers of the Bounty, and their 
descendants. In our second, we directed the reader's 
thoughts to the sublime phenomenon of the first hill tops 
of a new continent emerging from the deep, and showed 
him réstless man bounding across the waste of waters to 
occupy the land before it was rightly dry. We promised 
in this, our third and last, to show, by extracts, the effects 


produced by the collision of men yet in the infancy of | PO 


social existence, with those who are enjoying the benefits 
of high civilisation. Captain Beechey speaks in a modest, 
but manly, style of his opportunities of observation : 


« Still, it is hoped, the remarks which I shall offer will 
be sufficient to | par acandid and faithful picture of the 
existing state of society in the island ; a feature by no means 
unimportant in the history of the country, which is other- 
wise complete. To extend this by dwelling upon the beau- 
ties of the scenery, the engaging manners of the inhabitants, 
their mythology, superstitions, legends, &c., would be only 
to recapitulate what has been detailed in the interesting 
voyages of Wallis, Cook, Vancouver, Wilson, Turnbull, 
and_pthers, and very recently by Mr Ellis, in his valuable 
work, entitled ‘ Polynesian Researches,’ compiled after ten 
years’ residence in the Pacific, and from the Journals of 
other missionary gentlemen in those parts. In this useful 
work, he has traced the history of some of the islands 
through all their various stages. He has explained the 
origin of.many of their barbarous customs, bas elucidated 
many hitherto obscure parts, and has shown the difficulties 
which opposed themselves to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity ; the hardships, dangers, and privations which were 
endured by himself and his brethren, who, actuated by re- 
ligious motives, were induced to sacrifice their own health 
aud comfort, and worldly advantages, in the attempt to 
ameliorate the condition of their fellow-creatures, But, 
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complete as that work is in many respects, it is 
deficient in some essential points. The author, 
mendable feeling of charity consonant with hi 
has, by his own admission, in the account of the bio 
of Pomarree, glossed over the failings, and dwelt upon thi 
better qualities, of the subject of his memoir ; and, p H 
the same course throughout, he has impressed the reader 
with a more elevated idea of their moral condition, and with 
a higher opinion of the degree of civilisation to which th 
have attained, than they deserved; or at least than 
facts which came under.our observation authorize. ‘There 
seems to be no doubt that he has drawn the picture gene- 
rally as it was presented to him, but he has an 
fallen into an error almost inseparable from a of 
profession, who, when mixin; with society, finds it under 
that restraint, which respect for his sacred office and venera~ 
tion for his character create. As in our intercourse 
these people, they acted more from the impulse of their na~ 
tural feelings, and expressed their opinions with greater 
freedom, we were more likely to obtain a correct knowledge 
of their real disposition and habits.” 

His appreciation of the state of social life among these 


islanders, is candid : 

« Religious books are distributed among the huts of such 
of the natives as are converted, or who are, as they term 
themselves, missi-narees ; but many of the inhabitants are. 
still tootit-ouris, or bad characters, an old expression, signi- 
fying, literally, rusty iron, and now indiscriminately used 

‘or a dissenter from the Christian religion, and a low cha- 
racter. These persons are now of no religion, as 
renounced their former one, and have not - 
irr = has been a - i err 1 ‘ suiniogst 

bi orance of t guage prevented my 0! ’ 
Pee aon ey as to the le gh that had been = 
generally towards a knowledge 0 the Scriptures by those 
who were converted; but my impression was, 
by the journals of the officers it was theirs also, that it was 
very limited, and but few understood the simplest parts of 
it. Many circumstances induced me to believe that they _ 
considered their religious books very much in the samelight 
as they did their household gods; and, in particular, their 
conduct, on the occasion of a disturbance which atose from 
some false reports at the time of the robbery on the stores 
of the ship, when they deposited these books in the mission, 
and declared themselves to be indifferent about their lives 
and property, so long as.the sacred volume, which could be 
replaced at any time for a bamboo of grabs in safety. In 

eneral, those who were missi-narees a 
for the book, but associating with it the cappreston of their 
amusements, their dances, singing and music, they read it 
with much less good-will, than if a system had been intro- 
duced which would have tempered religion with cheerful- 
ness, and have instilled happiness into society. Fy 

« The Otaheitans, passionately fond of recreation, require 
more relaxation than other people; and though it 
not have been possible at once to clear the dances 
immoralities attending them, still it would have been 
licy to sanction these diversions under certain 
until laws which were more important began to sit easy on 
the shoulders of the people. ithout amusements, 
excessively indolent, they now seek enjoyment in 
and sensuality, and too much pains cannot be 
arouse them from their apathy, and to induce 
emerge from their general state of indifference to those occu- 
pations which are most essential to their welfare. 
only to the past, they at present seem der that they, 


to consi 
can proceed in the same easy manner they bave hitherto 


as in all probability they will, they will find themselves at 
a loss to meet the expenses of the purchase; and that, being 
dependent upon the casual arrival of merchant they 


willbe liable to be deprived of them suddenly by the oreur= 
rence of a war, or of some other contingency, at a period. 
perhaps when, by disuse, they will not have the power of 
falling back upon those whic have been discontinued. 
« The country is not deficient in productions 
luxuriantly 
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sandal wood, and other ornamental 
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ind several dyes. Besides these, coffee and other grain 
be grown, and they might salt down meat, 
. with other articles I have not mentioned, would 
a trade quite sufficient to procure for the inha- 
luxuries which are in a gradual course of intro- 
to make it desirable for merchant vessels to 
island. It is not from the poverty of the 
therefore, from which they are likely to feel incon- 
but from their neglect to avail themselves of its 
J and employ its productions to advantage. 
if the le never had these things revealed 
sunk into an apathy, and were discouraged 
year burdened with new restrictions upon 
and enjoyments, and nothing in retarn to 
the cup of li I cannot avoid repeating my 
that, had the advisers of Pomarree limited the 
penal code at first, and extended it as it became familiar to 
they restricted instead of suppressed the 
amasements of the people, and ht them such parts of 
the Christian religion as were intelligible to their simple 
understandings, and were most conducive to their moral 
and domestic comfort, these zealous and 
pS spake men would have made greater advances 
the attainment of their object. 

offering these remarks, it should be thought I 
upon the failings of the people, or upon 
the missionary gentlemen, I have only to 
that I have felt m: called upon to declare the 
which I trust has been done without any invidious 
Indeed, I experienced Salis during 
id create such a feeling, but very much to 
as both my officers and myself received every 
ness from them. And if I have pourtrayed 
more minutely than their virtues, it has been 
a view to show, that although the condition of 
is much improved, they are not yet blessed with 
of innocence and domestic comfort of which we 
It would have been far more le to have 
elt on the fair side of their character only, but that has 
been done, and, by following the same course, I 

only have increased the general misconception.” 


The following is illustrative of the degree to which the 
inhabitants of Otaheite have been freed from their super- 
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believe they have seen the fulfilment of some of the pre- 
that were made before their conversion to Christi- 
of which the invasion of the island by the natives of 
Bora was one.’ This event was foretold by a little 
Oomamoo, which had the gift of , and 
to warn p of any danger with which they were 
thréatened. On many occasions, when persons have taken 
in the mountains to avoid a mandate for a victim for 
or to escape from some civil commotion, this 
been their guardian spirit, has warned them 
was near, and directed them how to escape 
used to laugh at Jim, our interpreter—a good- 
Tntelligent fellow—for his belief in these tales, -but 
he rer earnest in his relation of them, and 
never himself to join in our ridicule. Though he 
confessed that this little monitor had been dumb since the 
of Christianity, yet it would evidently have 
diffiealt to make him believe it never had spoken, 
the danger of which it warned him had never existed ; 
is, I believe, common to all his countrymen. 
‘more diffigalt than the removal of early im- 
particularly when connected with superstitions. 
evening returning with him round the shore of 
a favourite route, and was conversing 

tions of his countrymen, when we came to a 
crowned with tall cocoa-nut trees, 
Night was fast approaching, 
of the palm, agitated by the wind, 

Produced a mournful sound in unison with the subject of 
As we I observed Jim endea- 


wen tae the outside, and latterly walking on the 
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ee that he never liked to pass this 


of the spirits of his unfortunate 


cy 


ountrymen who were hanged there bet the cocoa-nut 
trees, “The belief before the inteodastiak of oe 
faith was, that the spirit of the deceased visited the body for 


a certain time, and for this reason many of them would 
on no account pass this spot after dark.” 


It is, however, pleasing to think of the advantages 
which some more happily constituted minds have derived 
from the labours of the zealous and fearless missionaries : 


* Some of them have materially benefited by the residence 
of the missionaries, and in particular two who resided at 
Matavai, about four miles to the eastward of ur anchorage. 
They piqued themselves on their imitation of European 
customs, and had neat little cottages built after the Euro- 
pean style, with white-washed fronts, which, peeping 
through some evergreen foliage, had a most agreeable effect ; 
and being the only cot of this description upon the 
island in the possession of the natives, were he pride of their 
owners. The apartments contained chests, chairs, a table, 
and a knife and fork for a guest, and nothing gave these 
chiefs greater pleasure than the company of some of the 
officers of the ship.’ Each of them could read and write 
their own language, and the elder Pa-why had, I believe, 
been useful to the missionaries in translating some part of 
the Scriptures, He was the more learned of the two bro- 
thers ; but Iletotte was the more esteemed, and was an ex- 
ception to almost all his countrymen, in not asking for 
what was shown to him. His enquiries concerning the use 
of every thing which offered itselt to his notice, on coming 
on board the ship, surprised and interested us, while his 
amiable disposition and engaging manners won him the 
esteem of almost all on board. anecdote illustrative of 
his character will be read with interest. The missionaries 
had, for several Peasy endeavoured to produce a change of 
religion in the island, by explaining to the natives the fallacy 
of their belief, and assuring them that the threats of their 
deities were absurd. Lletotte at length determined to put 
their assertions to the test by a breach of one of the strictest 
laws of his religion, and resolved either to die under the 
experiment, or embrace the new faith. 

* A custom prevailed of offering pigs to the deity, which 
were brought to the morai, and p upon whattas or 
fautas for the purpose. From that moment they were 
considered sacred ; and if, afterwards, any human being, 
the priests excepted, dared to commit so it a sacrilege as 
to partake of the offering, it was su pened thet the offended 
pa pee punish the crime with instant death. Iletotte 
thought a breach of this crime would be a fair criterion of 
the power of the deity, and accordingly stole some of the 
consecrated meat, and retired with it to a solitary part of 
the wood to eat it, and perhaps to die. Having partaken 
of the food, he expected at each mouthful to experience the 
vengeance he had provoked, and he waited a considerable 
time in the wood in awful suspense, until, finding himself 
rather refreshed than otherwise by his meal, he quitted the 
retreat, and went quietly home. For several days he kept 
his secret, but finding no bad effects from his tran: ion, 
he disclosed it to every one, renounced his religion, and 
embraced Christianity. Such instances of resolution and 
good sense, though they have been practised - before, are 
extremely rare in Otaheite; and in this sketch of these two 
brothers a highly favourable picture is presented of the 
class to which they belong, though there are others, parti- 
cularly Taate, the first and most powerful chief upon the 
island, who are equally deserving of favourable notice.” 


Some of our readers may prefer individual portraits to 
these generalities: 

“On the day appointed for the visit of the ro 7 
the duty of the: sit was suspended, and we Bahia 
expectation of their arrival until four o'clock in the after- 
noon, when I had the honour of receiving a note, couched 
in affectionate terms, from the queen-regent, to whom, as 
well as to her subjects, the loss of time appears to be imma- 
teriul, stating her inability to fulfil her engagement, but 
that she would come on board the following day. Scarcely 
twenty minutes had elapsed, however, from the receipt of 
this note, when we were surprised by the appearance of the 
party, pages | of the queen-regent, the queen-dowager 
and her youthful husband, and’ Ulamme and his wife. 
Their dresses were an incongruous mixture of European 
and native costumes ; the two queens had wrappers of native 
cloth wound loosely round their bodies, and on their heads 
straw-poked bonnets, manufactured on the island, in imita- 
tion of some which had been carried thither by European 
females, and trimmed with black ribbons. Their feet were 
left bare, in opposition to the showy covering of their heads, 
as if purposely to mark the contrast between the twe coun- 
tries whose costumes they united; and neatly-executed blue 


lines formed an indelible net-work, over that portion of the 
frame which in England would have been covered with silk 
or cotton. Ulamme, who, without meaning any insinua- 
tions to the disadvantage of the queen, ap to be ona 
very familiar footing with her majesty, (notwithstanding 
he was accompanied by his own wife,) was a very remark- 
ably talland comely man ; he wore a straw hat and a white 
shirt, under w! he had taken the manny etareation 
of tying on his native maro, and was provided with an 
eth awe § to screen his complexion from the sun. This is 
the common costume of all the chiefs, to whom an umbrella 
is now become almost as indispensableas a shirt ; but by far 
the greater part of the rest of the population are contented 
with a mat and a maro.” 


We submit the following description of a trial to our 
legal readers : 


« Before we sailed, a most serious theft was committed 
on the stores of the ship, which had been placed under a 
shed, and likewise on the eo | apparel of one of the 
officers who was ill, on shore. Immediately the aavas 
(policemen) heard of it, they were on the alert, and arrested 
two men, on whom suspicion fell, from their baving bse + 
in the place the night of the robbery, and absconded early 
in the morning. ‘The news of the offence spread with its 
accustomed rapidity among uncivilized tribes, and various 
were the reports in circulation as to the manner in which I 
intended to visit the misdemeanour. The prisoners at first 
acknowledged their guilt, but afterwards denied it, and de- 
clared they had been induced to make the confession from 
the threats of the aavas who apprehended them. Nothing’ 
was found upon them, and no person could be brought for- 
ward as a direct witness of the fact, so that their guilt 
rested on circumstantial evidence alone. I was, however, 
anxious to bring the offenders to trial, as all the sails and 
the stores of the ship were on shore, and at the mercy of 
the inhabitants, and-unless severe measures were pursued 
in this instance, successive depredations would, in all pro- 
bability, have occurred. ‘The chiefs were, in consequence, 
summoned, and at an early date the prisoners were brought 
to trial, opposite the anchorage. -As it was an extraordi- 
nary case, I was invited to the tribunal, and paid the com- 
pliment of being allowed to interrogate the prisoners; bnt 
nothing conclusive was elicited, though the circumstantial 
proof was so much against them, that five out of six of the 
chiefs pronounced them guilty. The penalty in the event 
of conviction in a case of this nature is, that the culprit shall 
pay fourfold the value of the property stolen ; in this in- 
stance, however, as the articles could not be replaced, and 
the value was far beyond what the individuals could pay, I 
proposed, as the chiefs referred the matter to me, that by 
way of an example, and to deter others from similar acts, 
the prisoners should suffer ral punishment. Their 
laws, however, did not admit of this mode of punishment, 
and the matter concluded by the chiefs making themselves 
responsible for the stores, and directing Pa-why to acquaint 
the people that they had done so, promising to make fur- 
ther enquiry into the matter, which was never done, and 
the prisoners escaped ; but the investigation answered our 
purpose equally well, as the stores afterwards remained un- 
touched, The various rts which preceded the trial, 
the assembling of the chiefs, and other circumstances, had 
brought her a great concourse of people. Pa-why, 
raising himself above the multitude, harangued them in a 
very energetic and apparently elegant manner, much to the 
satisfaction of the inhabitants, who all dispersed and went 
quietly to their homes, The consideration which the chiefs 
gave to the merits of this question, and the pains they took 
to elicit the truth, reflect much credit upon them. The 
case was a difficult one, and Lletotte, not being able to make 
up his mind to the guilt of the prisoners, very honestly dif- 
fered from his colleagues; and his conduct, while it afforded 
a gratifying instance of the integrity of the man, showed a 
proper consideration for the prisoners, which in the darker 
ages would have been sacrificed to the interested motive of 
coinciding in opinion with the majority, If we compare 
the fate which would have befallen the prisoners, supposing 
them innocent, had they been arraigned under the early form 
of government with the transactions of this day, we cannot 
but congratulate the people on the introduction of the pre- 
sent penal code, and acknowledge that it is one of the greatest 
tem poral blessings they have derived from the introduction 
of Christianity. At the same time it is just to observe, that 
had a similar depredation been committed under those cir- 
. cumstances, there is every reason to. believe, from former 


No sooner did one of his heroes sitdownop.® stone, thag 
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experience, that the real offender would have been detected, 
and the property restored.” ; a 

In conclusion, we recommend Captain 
as a valuable addition to our knowledge of the globe and? 
its inhabitants. ’ 

y 
The Bridal Night; the First Poet; and Other Poems. 

By Dugald Moore, author of “ The African,” &e. 

Post 8vo. Pp. 256. Glasgow: Blackie, Fullarten, 

and Co. Edinburgh: Fullarton and Co. 183]. * 

A rap of promise has been spoiled. There was from 
the first something suspicious about Mr D, Moore's, 
poetry. It was always mounted on stilts—there was a 
want of easy natural playfulness about his versification— 
his imagery did not spring from his narrative or medita- 
tion, but was fitted to it. Still: there was an elevation 
and justness of feeling about bis writings ; and his images, 
although bearing marks of being far-fetched and carefully 
adapted, were always correctly, and frequently beanti- 
fully finished. There was something stately about his 
lyrics, although he repeated the same tune too often. 

The first poem in the present series is a close imitation 
of the Corsair of Byron. The rest are imitations of 
the earlier works of Mr D. Moore, and considerably in- 
ferior. They are characterised by an inflated diction— 
a want of flow in the thought and versification—and a 
constant attempt to say strong things, There is a want, 
of genuine natural feeling pervades the whole. Mr 
Moore, like another poet we lately reviewed, isa motk~ 
ing-bird—only not so agreeable a one as he upon whom 
we first bestowed the appellation. ; 

The description of one of his heroes is too appalling to 
be read. It is a very Gorgon upon whom none can look 
without being turned tc stone. We pasted together the 
two pages where it occurs, before we ventured to hand 
the book to the female members of our family. 

« Close curly hair of deep and raven dye, 
Twined round a wrinkled forehead, pale and high, 
That look’d like marble by some shadow hid, 

And scarcely tinted with a lifeless red ; 1 
ape Med ee Ae ove a shaggy -caeiiaad rr 
is whiskers dar AND DARKER JUS 

Scorn in his glance ns arrows seem'd to : 
And doubt and pride sat on his ashy lip.” 


But this Roland meets with an Oliver in the gentle- 
man of the fancy, respecting whom the bard enquires: 

* Of all the train, why is his swarthy brow : 

And eagle eye alone in blackness now?” 


And whom he afterwards describes “‘ gathering up his 
dusky form,” and “ standing —— ; ; 
as stands an eagle in the storm. 
With moveless pinions floating on the sky.” 
If our readers, like the bystanders at a race, do not 
at once see, by the very build of the competitors, who will 
carry the day, the following piece of intelligence will 
convince them that we are right. The despat is of 
course the gentleman with “dark whiskers,” andy 
“ darker mustache :” 


« While Zariff springs uponshis sa foe, 
see 


With giant arm he he 
Whose shelly eyeball, moveless as 
With hue of ice his latest wish reveal’d.” 
Mr Moore is no less felicitous in his descriptions of 
inanimate nature. ‘To use his own words, he 
“ Has seen at eve the blue and ghostlike moon, 
Rise o’er tbe desert,” 


A grotto is with him, not as it would have been with 


Peter Bell, “a grotto and nothing more,” It is 
—“a cave, which seem’d 
The shatter’d tomb of some old'ea 
By the old miner Time, at Nature's dawn.” 
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. . 
mupbl> —* o'er him sung 
|. Atree whose skeleton branches oft had made 
"i = music in the miduight.”. 1 
/ But all these sink into insignificance when compared 
with his sublime abuse of an image, which has of late 
heen bandied about and travestied after astrange fashion. 
Speaking of some political contingency, the Lord Advo- 
cate, several years ago, piously remarked, that it was “ in 
* the hand of Providence, and the-womb of futurity.” Mr 
ti peeesery saw fit t'other day to expatiate 
} t the wide key ap of space 
Where time and nature multiply their race.” 
| But Mr D. Moore beats him hollow, when he tells us 
* Far through the womb of eve the music floats.” 
: Even this, however, is outdone by the poet himself in his 
; oddress “ to a petrified tree, dug up in a mine in Hun- 
Methinks thou wert of that tall race 
Whose leafy heads waved in the sky, 
' When, rolling from the womb of space, 
‘Creation op'd her eye.” 
The figure is now complete, even in its minutest details. 
’ We sincerely trust that no rude hand may mutilate its 
fair proportions. 


Sepet, ATERNUMQUE SEDEBIT, 
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, The Englishman's Magazine. No. I. April. London: 
Harst, Chance, and Co. Edinburgh: Henry Con- 
stable. 


| Here is a new magazine, which takes high and inde- 
“ nd which, as far as we can judge 
first Number now before us, it is likely to main- 
We have heard it said, that there is no room at 
for a new Magazine; but this is nonsense. There 
% always room for fresh and vigorous talent, whether 
‘conveyed in a periodical shape or not. The Englishman's 
fagazine is established on manly and impartial princi- 
assumes a fearless and spirit-stirring tone; and whilst 
appear prepared to go hand in hand with 

periodicals | in farthering the good cause of civil 
intellectual liberty, they are not men who will give 
pan inch of their own dignity to the previously-esta- 
influence of any work in existence. They write 
Engli ought te write—boldly, frankly, and with- 
j tommamodd. They fear not to speak plain truths ; they 
in a just contempt for all empty pretenders, and 
welcome heartily and as a brother, the man of real 
ius, and of lofty and pure ambition. . Scandal they 
no relish for,—vulgarity they are above. They 
on the strength of their-own minds, —on the 
seeptibilities of their own. hearts. With every 
for the talent at present existing in the monthly 
ions, we do not see why the Englishman should 
‘once take’a high place among this class of works. 
adheres to the principlés upon which. it 
it may, ere long, gain a more enviable repu- 
n most of them; for in the condition of the 
there is ‘something rotten.” In politics the 
ishman will be B boner sense of the word liberal. 
ony Editors will “ for freedom of conscience, 
of hae’ for the privileges of the Commons 
and for the amelioration of the condition of 
wherever they are degraded by 
by injustice.” They declare their 
ie, to take an enlarged and phi- 

| Wesophical view of all subjects of a party nature. “ The 
of our sentiments,” -as they happily express 
“will be controlled by a power superior 
» the fluctuations of Parliamentary benches, or the 
of mercenary speculation; we are neither 
to a statesman’s chariot, nor nailed to a tra- 
counter.” In literary matters, their declaration 
is no less satisfactory :—“ Possessing ample 


means to compensate talent, we despise the miserable 
restrictions of a éoterie, and deride the ostentatious 

parade of a sounding catalogue of names. With assist- 

ants among the most illustrious ornaments of literature, 

the value of contributions is left to be determined by’ 
their absolute merit. 
rising genius we shall draw liberally and often; and’ 
altogether destitute of partialities or antipathies, and re-’ 
gardless of party or personal distinctions, as we are and 
must ever be, it-is- scarcely too: much to expect that our 
labours will be received in good faith, as the result of an! 
anxious desire to accomplish a laudable object upon 


From the unexhausted mine of’ 


honourable grounds.” Let these principles be adhered’ 
to, and carried through with the talent evinced in the 

present number, and there can be no doubt of the result. 

We cannot go over the contents in detail, but we 

would particularly recommend to the attention of our’ 
readers the two vigorous opening articles, entitled, “ Our’ 
Principles,” and ‘“‘ The Country and its Prospects,”—the * 
highly graphic and picturesque “ Journal of a’ South- 

African Emigrant,”—the interesting and instractive pa- 

per on the “ Progress of the Indian Cholera,”—the 

powerful and original sketch, the first of a series of 
“ Scenes in Poland,”—“‘ The Incendiary, a Tale of the 

German Peasant Wars,”—‘“ Recent Rambles in Spain,” 

—and a useful business article on the * Reform Bill.”* 
As was to be expected, the number also contains some 

interesting pieces of poetry. “ The Three Homes,” is by’ 
a poetess who writes in a strain not unworthy of our own 

Gertrude. In the mechanical details of typography,’ 
paper, and embellishment, the Magazine is of a very sa-' 
perior description. We wish all connected with it the 

success they deserve, and request them to believé’ that it 
is with much pleasure we take the earliest opportunity of’ 
introducing their work to the favourable attention of the* 

northern division of the island. 


An Outline of Sematology, or an Essay towards establish-' 
ing anew Theory. of Grammar, Logic, and Rhchovies’ 
8vo. Pp. 252. London. 1831. 

Were the objects of this ingenious performance mere-_ 
ly to propound a new theory of grammar, a new hypo-* 
thesis respecting the origin and progressive formation of 
language, we should scarcely have felt much inclination | 
to notice it. .The.great uncertainty of the subject itself 
—the license of assumption and conjecture indulged in | 
by those who have treated of it, with the single exception . 
of Grimm and his disciples—the totally erroneous-and 
unwarrantable mode in which they have conducted their » 
enquiries ; beginning, not with an examination of: lan- 
guage as it is, and thence ascending analytically, cau-~ 
tiously, and, by strict induction, backwards towards its” 
source, but with a ready-made theory of language such 
as it is not, and thence descending by a purely imaginary 
process to its present state—these, and other causes, have 
tended to create in most minds attached to the: pursuit 
of true science and philosophy a very decided distaste— ‘ 
to use no stronger term—to the laborious triflings of 
philologists and grammarians. But the end, to which 
this author proposes to render his enquiry into the origin 
of grammar subservient, being no less than the delinea-, 
tion of a new system of logic and rhetoric, is such as to; 
reconcile one in his case to an attentive consideration of 
the means by which it is to be effected. 

The book is divided into three chapters. The first of’ 
these forms the foundation on which the other two rest. Its 
leading object is to prove that words, although at first the 
signs of particular individual objects, do immediately, on 
being combined so as to form a sentence, lose this their par-; 
ticular signification, and stand now, even individually, no 
lo as the signs of particular objects or perceptions, 
biit as the signs of abstractions, called by the author no- 
tions—or knowledge, obtained by reason from acts of 
comparison and judgment on the mind’s passively received, 


/ 


impressions : 
other in sentences, they may still, in their aggregate 
import, be made to signify particular objects or percep- 
tions. There is thus in words, even after they have been 
stripped of their particular signification, a double force : 
their te force, which is derived from the under- 
standing ; and their united force, by which, in combina- 
tion, they may be made to signify particular things or 
perceptions. In accordance with this theory, the author 
endeavours to account for the formation of the successive 
parts of speech. 

This chapter is by far the most important of the whole 
treatise. It contains the developement and proof of the 
principles whence the author's theory of rhetoric and 
logic is attempted to be deduced as a corollary or parti- 
cular application. Several things there are, and these, 
too, lying at the very foundation of his hypothesis, which 
we would dispute with him strenuously ; that is, if he 
adhere rigidly to the letter of his treatise as we under- 
stand it: whilst, on the other hand, if he should claim 
for his words some latitude of interpretation, we think 
that we could, without much difficulty, propose an ex- 
planation by which the whole theory might come to be, 
at bottom, not very far removed, after all, from the com- 
mon ideas on this subject. Our limits, however, would 
not admit of such discussion. 

The chapter on Rhetoric does not strike us as con- 
taining any thing remarkable; nor that on Logic, in 
which, however, the reader will meet with some views 
relative to the use of language in reasoning equally simple 
and ingenious.. It is characterised by two peculiarities, 
Ist, by a great want of respect for the Aristotelian syllo- 
gism ; with his remarks on the nature of which, how- 
ever, we cannot coincide: and 2dly, by the notion that 
reasoning consists in a comparison of similar things, and 
the recording of the result of the comparison in a sign, 
which is thus representative of the common points of 
agreement, and may itself be now carried forward for 
comparison with some third thing, whence will arise a 
new sign expressive of what is common to them all, and 
80 on ad infinitum. 

We will allow the writer himself to state the design 
and pretensions of his work as they are recapitulated to- 
wards the conclusion of the volume : 

« To conclude ;—the theory which, in this treatise, we 
have endeavoured to establish is this,—that we come at all 
our knowledge by the use of media, which media are, 
chiefly, words ; and that as the words procure the notions, 
the notions exist not antecedently to language :—that when, 
ba means, we have gained knowledge, and try, by 

ilar means, to communicate it to others, we do not, 
while the process is going on, represent our own thoughts, 
but we set their minds a-thinking in a particular train ; 
that our own thought is represented by nothing short of 
the completely formed worn, whose parts, if any or all of 
them are separately dwelt upon, are not parts of our 
thought, but signs of knowledge which we and our hearers 
= in common, and which, by bringing their minds 

nto a particular attitude, enables them to conceive our 
thought, when the whole worn, that expresses it, is formed : 
—that if, before this worn is formed, there are parts by 
which something is communicated not known before, yet, 
being communicated, it is still but a part of the means to- 
can knowing something not yet communicated, and still, 
therefore, the principle holds , that we are adding part 

to part of the whole worn which is to express somethin: 

not yet communicated ; which word, even though it exten 
to an oration, a treatise, a poem, &c., is as com letely indi- 
visible with respect to the meaning conveyed by it as a 
whole, as is a word which consists only of a single syllable, 
orasingle sound, If this doctrine truly describes the na- 
ture of the connexion between thought ‘and language, we 
claim for it the merit of a discovery, because the common 
theory, that is, the theory which men are presumed to act 
upon, aud to which all preceptive works are adapted,—not 
the theory which, unawares, they really act upon,—exhi- 
bits that connexion in a very different light. And, asa 
discovery, we are the more dis to urge attention to it, 
our soundest metaphysicians have expressed them- 
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And again, ~ 

“ The doctrine of the whole work may receive some light: 
from the following way of stating it:—Man, in common 
with other animals, derives immediately from nature the 
power to his immediate, or, as they are commonly 
called, his natural wants and feelings. But he also : 
the power of inventing or learning a which nature 
does not teach ; and it is solely by the exertion of this’ 
power, which we call reason, that he raises himself above 
the level of other animals. By media such as artificial Jan- 
guage consists of, and only by such media, he the. 

nowledge which distinguishes him from other creatures ; 

and each advance being but the to another, he is a 
being indefinitely improvable. But if words are the means 
of know! it is an error to describe or consider them in: 
any other light; and bivheriecn <4 deem them not as, 
strictly speaking, the signs of heer but as the means 
which we think, and set others a-thinking. ‘This 
being admitted, renders unnecessary Locke's doctrine of 
ideas; and Semarotocy stands opposed to, and takes the 
place of, what the French call Ingzatocr.” : 

Whatever opinion may be entertained respecting the 
accuracy of the writer’s views on this very intricate sub- 
ject, we must at least allow him the praise of close think- 
ing, and no ordinary ingenuity. So much, indeed, is the 
former a characteristic of this performance, that it requires 
a powerfully concentrated and perseveringly sustained 
effort of attention, such as few minds are capable of ex- 
erting, to put one’s self fully in possession of the author's 
views; and it isnot until after frequent retrospects and 
comparisons of passage with passage, and more than one 
perusal of the first twenty sections, that.one begins rightly - 
to understand the drift of the whole speculation. . Part 
of this labour might have been spared by a full and clear, 
yet concisely-expressed table of contents prefixed to each 
chapter. At a time when the literature of Great Britain 
seems to be recovering somewhat of its pristine vigour, 
it were no insignificant symptom of returning strength, 
if publications distinguished by intellectual power, by per- 
tinacious and penetrating thought, on whatever subject, 
in support of whatever philosophical doctrines, excited 
among the few who are capable of judging in such mat-_ 
ters, that interest which it is scarcely less creditable to 
feel than to have awakened. Men of letters are the only — 
proper patrons of one another; and, to the man of re- 
fined pursuits and tranquil thought, this—the elevating. 
sympathy and admiration of his compeers—is the only, 
patronage, the desire of which implies no taint of ser- 
vility, the reception of which subjects to no feeling of de- 
gradation, ‘ « 


Three Discourses. On Opinion: the Connexion between 
Knowledge and Virtue: and the Press as an Engine for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge. By Henry Sewell Stokes. 
8vo. Pp. 191. London. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 
1831. 


Tue object of the first of these discourses is to analyze 
the nature of opinion, to consider its innocency, and to 
estimate its force; in other words, to prove that man is 
not responsible for his belief, and that the power of public 
opinion is resistless. The latter proposition we admit, 
the former we deny. Man is responsible for his belief. 
The individual who refuses to search for an object placed 
within his reach, and thereupon declares that he cannot 
Jind it, is answerable for all the consequences of his obsti- 
nacy ; and, in the same manner, he who will not bend 
his faculties to the consideration of the evidence by which 
any fact is established, is responsible for his erroneous: 
opiniors. The laws of evidence are unalterable. The: 
act of attending to proof is voluntary. As we may or 
may not search carefully in a particular place for a parti-, 
cular article, so we may or may not bestow due and de~- 
liberate attention on particular facts, ‘These facts 
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oluntary, and therefore the:gtound of moral 
‘ion or blame, so, for the conclus' ms which de- 
their attention, man must be deemed responsible. 
—The second discoufse treats of the connexion between 
and virtue. We will spare our readers the 
infliction of analyzing it; only observing, that intellec- 
cultivation in itself has no tendency to improve the 
or to increase the virtue of a man; if previously 
_ disposed to do that which is right, it better enables him 
todoso; if not so disposed, it only enlarges his capacity 
for evil. —The third and last of these discourses is on the 
press, viewed as an engine for the diffusion of knowledge. 
‘The author's views are not new, neither is there any no- 
velty in his method of treating the subject. ? 

On the whole, we have seldom read a work of more 
pompous pretension and more deficient execution. The 
style is turgid and bombastic, sometimes bordering on 
vulgarity, and ever deficient in that strength which con- 
densation alone can bestow. We recommend to the author 
to recollect that assertion is not demonstration, and that 
declamation is not powerful writing. 


A Description of the Indigenous Plants of La- 
po roc with an ee ee, and pe 
sary of Botanical Terms. By the Rev. William Pa- 
trick. 12mo. Pp. 399. Edinburgh: Lizars. Glas- 
gow: M‘Phun and Lottimer. 1831. 


» Tus is an extremely interesting work, of very modest 
pretensions. Local Floras are at once important to the 
n serving to extend and correct his notions of 
the geography of plants; to the non-botanist—as being a 
manual to which he may refer when struck by the beau- 
thes or pechliarities of the vegetable creation which enli- 
Yens-his leisure walks. Mr Patrick's descriptions are 
simple and graphic, aud interspersed with useful and in- 
teresting notices of the properties of the most important 
The preface contains interesting discussions on 
‘mie collateral topics. We almost suspect, however, that 
the catalogue of plants must be defective. Only 604 
, are enumerated, which, even when we make al- 
for the absence of marine and alpine plants in La- 
appears to us very few. Surely the recesses of 
‘Dumerous strearnlets which reticulate the county must 
word more. This is, however, a mere conjecture on our 
upon one or two very hasty exploratory tours : 
the talent and industry evinced in this little volume 
®estrongly in its author's favour. We have expressed 
ps doubts merely with a view to sharpening his atten- 


» The “Indigenous Plants of Lanarkshire,” is, we be- 
lieve, the first book that has been printed in Hamilton; 
and does credit to its typographer. 


and “* Jorvaulx Abbey.” In the first mentioned, the 
management of the light, as it falls upon the ship, and 
the little boat beside it, is excellent—so is the glassy look 
of the sea, (although this latter is mainly attributable to 
the engraver’s dexterity, ) but the thin, feeble, and misty 
look of the tower, hills, and sky, is positively too bad. 
Kenilworth has nothing to recommend it as a drawing, 
and is far from being executed in a workman-like style. 
‘The other two, particularly the last-mentioned, are ex- 
tremely pleasing pictures. In the tenth number, we have 
a fine view of “ The Tower of London in 1670,” illus- 
trative of Peveril of the Peak. The deep shade upon the 
Traitor’s Gate, and the gloom of the marble mottled sky, 
form a fine setting for the dazzling whiteness of the 
Tower ; and the effect of the whole harmonizes with our 
associations. ‘There is much sentiment in this view, 
The view of “ Linlithgow” is very poor ; that of “* Loch. 
leven” has an open breezy look, and no striking defect 
but the figure in the foreground. “ Inch Cailleach” isa 
reminiscence of Turner, by one incapable of comprehend- 
ing him. The eleventh number consists of—* Fast 
Castle”—an indifferent painting, badly engraved ; at first 
sight, we mistook the water for brushwood : “ Bothwell 
Bridge”—nothing : “* York"—ditto: “ Castle Rushin” 
—a well-arranged picture, with a fine disposition of light, 
and plenty of atmosphere. 

We have, on a former octasion, spoken in terms of de- 
cided approbation of The English School, and rejoice to 
find the two numbers now before us not unworthy of their 
predecessors. They contain outline engravings of some 
of the best works of Wilkie, West, and Landseer. We 
regret tht the outlines of the works of sculptors are 
scarcely equal to the rest of the work. Much more deli- 
cate drawing is required to do them justice. The fine 
spirit of Flaxman has disappeared entirely under the 
hands of “ Normand fils.” 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


A STORY OF THE SOUTH, 
By J. S. Memes, LL.D. 

Che lo Spirito lasso, 

Non poria mai 'n me reposato porto, 

Pw a Ln onal port vl e l’ossa, 

- Perrarcua. 
Tue outward aspect of even the most unmarked grave, 
wears a strange mysteriousness of meaning, which speaks 
as if. to some principle of instinctive knowledge in the 
consciousness of the beholder, linking our imaginings to 
the few feet of soil that wraps a brother, with an in- 
formed and thrilling sympathy. That it was a grave, 
therefore, upon which my eye now rested, I felt no doubt ; 
but why in such a situation ? The evening sun lighted up, 
in farewell sweetness, with a radiance calm and beautiful 
as innocence in death, the spot itself; but elsewhere all . 
was desolate. Above, a precipice, once included in the 
defences of the ancient Agrigentum, though remote from 
the modern city, rose on the immediate right; to the 
left stretched a ravine, encumbered with rocky fragments, 
over which, here and there, an olive spread its hoar 
foliage, or a pine hung from the higher steeps. As if 
long since carefully weeded away, but now encroaching, 
the uncouth forms of the prickly pear, and the sword- 
pointed leaves of the wild aloe, ranged in a tangled screen 
round the heaving turf, where Spring’s dewy finger had 
already sprinkled the blue and purple flowers of the 
anemone. The lengthening shadows stole upon my me- 
ditations, and I left the spot with less reluctance that, in 
the evening party, some information might be obtained. 
Accordingly, in answer to my enquiries, our worthy 

host referred me to another of his guests, the superior of 
a neighbouring monastery.‘ My son,” answered the 
venerable Anselmo, .“ J experience the more pleasure in 
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po anes of the Waverley Novels, From 
" by the first native Artists. Engraved by 
William and Edward Finden. Nos. IX. X. and 
! —e: Charles Tilt. Edinburgh; Thomas 
ee. 831. 
The British School ; a Series of the most approved Pro- 
ions in Painting and Sculpture. Executed by 
Artists, from the days of Hogarth to the pre- 
“eat time, With Descriptive Notices by H. Hamilton. 
in outline upon steel, Nos, X. and XI. 
Charles Tilt. 1831. 


ill of opinion that the Landscape Illustrations 
ewe ovels are, take them all in all, the 
the works that have called them forth 
Appeared. They are unequal, as all works of 

A hecessarily must be ; but they contain much that 
Ml. The ninth number contains two rather 
ravings ;—“ Kirkwall,” and “ Kenilworth 
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complying with your request, that, from the narrative 
connected with the lowly resting-place by the rock, may 
be established this rule of conduct, ‘ That our best vir- 
tues, when not regulated by the sober dictates of practical 
duty, become no less dangerous to our peace than their 
opposite vices.’ ” 

Giacomo di Sannaro, the only son of an eminent art- 
ist, after distinguishing himself above all his youthful 
companions in the schools of Girgenti, his native city, 
entered, in his 18th year, the University of Palermo. 
Here he quickly obtained a like superiority as in the 
initiatory studies. Attending the same classes, and of 
equal age, the young Pietrodi Novelli alone showed him- 
self a worthy competitor for the honours of genius. This 
rivalry, however, was not without enmity, but be- 
came a bond of union, these two individuals, 
whom, ‘though they came (from a near neighbourhood, 
circumstances had hitherto kept apart. Pietro was the 
nephew, and had previously been educated as the pre- 
sumptive heir of his uncle, the Count di Novelli, whose 
residence lay at a short distance from Girgenti. The in- 
timacy which existed between Sannaro and Novelli, as 
rival and distinguished students, was cemented into the 
most cordial friendship, in consequence of the generous 
intrepidity of the former in bearing te land the exhausted 
Novelli, when their pleasure-skiff had been upset on the 
dangerous reefs of Monte Pellegrino, which overlooks the 
Bay of Palermo. 

Henceforth the two youths were inseparable in their 
«studies, and in such pleasurable relaxations as were 
strictly within the means and leisure of Sannaro. He 
had too much judgment not to appreciate their different 
resources and prospects, too keen a sense of -honour to 
incur an obligation, and too high a sense of duty to urge 
unjust claims on paternal aid. This manly and upright 
conduct served only to elevate Sannaro more highly in 
Novelli’s esteem, and theirs farnished a rare instance of 
friendship between unequals in fortune, without syco- 
phancy on the one hand, or dangerous example on the 

* other.” Four years thus rolled rapidly away. Sannaro 
sternly giving himself to exertion, like one who knows 
that he must.owe, and is determined to owe, all to his 
own endeavours alone—Novelli, gay, fond of pleasure, yet 
stirred by honourable ambition of that literary distinction, 
of which he was otherwise independent. In another year, 
Giacomo, with the highest academical honours, would 
gain also the. first vacant Salario, corresponding to our 
Fellowship, except that it is attached to certain profes- 
sional studies, and thus enter upon the real business of 
life with independent means of success, Under these 
circumstances, he beheld himself sammoned away by the 

alarming illness of his father. Novelli, who was to have 
Jeft the University in a few weeks, being called home by 
a fond uncle, resolved to “ anticipate terms,” and accom- 
pany his friend. They separated only within sight of 
their respectiye homes—the one, agreeably to surprise by 
his early arrival—the other, to receive the last blessing 
of a dying parent. 

Could external consolation have been ministered under 
‘the immediate pressure of such a loss, Sannaro would 
have found comfort in the.respect shown by his fellow- 
citizens, and in the unshaken attachment of his friend, 
from whom not a day passed without a visit. A source 
of tender and unalloyed satisfaction, however, he en- 
joyed in the society of an only sister, whom he had left 
little more than an amiable child, but whom he now 
recovered, beautiful and accomplished, in the dawn of 
womanhood. Francesca, to beauty and elegance, united 
those intellectual attainments, which refine admiration 
into respect, ‘while an exquisite and gentle modesty 
breathed over her whole character that sacred tenderness 
which exalts respect into a more ardent, yet not less holy 
sentiment. In the language of her own favourite bard: 

L) aer percossa da’ suoi dolci rai 
S infiamma d’ onestate— 
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| that be found in the conversation of the 


Basso desir non é ch’ivi si senta; 
Ma donor, di virtute. —— 


It can hardly det:act from the friendship of Novelli, 


y 


Francesca, an additional motive for visiting her brother 
in their common afiliction. Meanwhile, it was but te 
evident that the grief of the latter rather increased tha 
diminished with time. Novelli, rightly conjecturing 
that something more than his recent loss preyed 
the mind of his friend, pressed him to remove for ai 
days to his uncle’s seat, and there from him the 
secret of his despondency, ‘The elder Sannaro had lire 
with a degree of splendour suited to his high 
and supported by an income, which, though large, 
with himself. The consequence bad been, that, on bit 
death, there remained only a small reversion, barely sil 
ficient to maintain his wife and daughter in a 
dependence. His son possessed too noble a spirit to think 
of diminishing or even of risking this little fund inthe 
venture of his own fortunes, and had resolved ont 
turning to Palermo no more. ‘ Not return to the ane 
versity !” exclaimed his friend—“ and with such 
pects ?”—“ No, I am now considering how I may 
attain to some useful emp! nt”"—_—“ And 
be,” interrupted Novelli, “ by re: your 
“ Granting that,” answered Sannaro, “ ek 
sible to move even one step in that career without 
on the slender resources of my mother and s - 
“ But why not borrow on your ova esas “ Borrow! 
and on what security, save by pledging the vety me 
which I hold so sacred ; and then play the gent! 
scholaron a borrowed purse? No,sooner”——*S 
good friend,” said Novelli, playfully 
mouth ; “ no altitudes, I beseech thee. 
thou art no better than a visionary on some points; % 
the affair as a piece of business. I will obtai 
from my uncle, as if for my own use, but will 
you as would a very Jew. You give me your 
principal and interest at the highest rate ; and thus ls 
my friend, and have the pleasure of disposing ym 
advantageously. Say no more. So be it.” § 
acquiesced ; but, though looking coldly upon su 
itself, he was neither ungratefal to, nor mute in 
of, the contriver. Francesca listened to the ¢ 
hee 


tions with a pleasure which perhaps she 
buted to an interest felt in her brother's friend, 
a throb that, to one more experienced in the x 
the heart, would have disclosed a nearer syz 
nascent there. : 
On departing for Palermo, Sannaro solemnly and ; 
fectionately recommended to the attention of Novell® 
solitude of his mother and sister. Months 
equal rapidity, but with different occupation, 
actors in our little narrative. Sannare, wholly 
to study, prepared for the last arduous ne 
ligence which flagged not, because of the " 
pations of his success. The beloved: 
ternal home had recovered that tranquil re Their 
which sorrow is sweetened and sanctified. T 
pleasures were letters from Palermo, and the soci 
Novelli, whose visits had long become a 
their daily happiness. His devoted C 
cesca he sought not ‘to conceal from himself, t 
from various motives, he desired his affection 
main a secret to all besides. These motives > 
could not have satisfactorily explained ; yet, t 
questionable mingled in his sentiments, 
wish to cover his passion from its object also 
Francesca, her sensibilities were so gentle, her mia 
pure, that, knowing herself happy in the 
velli, or, during the intervals of his absence, in’ 
suits and studies as he had praised, she 
sought to know more. In a soul so mili 


the most insidious of all passions ‘long 1 
als inthe malady Ul sited ri ks fe 
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Whole fabric of happiness'in ruins. In this manner were 
disclosed to Francesca the nature and depth of her feel- 
‘ings. She had been carefully instructed by her father, 


‘and -painted with exquisite delicacy and taste. Why not 


turn this accomplishment.to use, and procure for her 
mother some of those enjoyments which were now de- 
? The pious wish was no sooner formed than realized ; 
it thoagh her morning: labours were concealed from her 
, they could- not long escape the keen eye of No- 
--He discovered that an ancient domestic had been 
with negotiating the sale of. the pictures, and 
the purchaser under a feigned name, and at 
featly advanced prices. Indiscreet management on the 
of his agent disclosed the whole to Francesca. How 
the succeeding interview, which ended in a con- 
of mutual attachment !—‘ Leave me !” exclaimed 
Brn the weeping Francesca ; “ Oh, leave me, No- 
! Theinequality of our conditions forbids our union, 
I tremble to think on the state of my own feelings, 
the advantages which: your own merits, your gene- 
msity to my brother and myself, give to you over my 
"—“ Leave you !. my Francesca ; rather take back 
love; anid restore to me your friendship. This hour 
Iclaim your hand in face of the world, but that, 
inso doing; I should bfing ruin on both. You know I 
wholly dependent on) my uncle ; he cannot, in the 
of nature, long survive.” In this Novelli spoke 
falsely nor in guile. 
A year had passed away since the death of his father, 
Sannaro had. triumphantly achieved the highest 
ws of the academical career. The goal of independ- 
was almost in sight, and every thing promised final 
sss. While thus happy in his new prospects, a let- 
with the post-mark of his native city, was placed i in, 
shands. Without observing the different writing, he 
it open, for every such letter had yet spoken either 
friendship or, affection—and read—“ Thy friend is 
Thy name dishonoured.— Retrieve, or avenge.” 
To regain his. peace of mind was impossible ; next 
i beheld Sannaro on his homeward and melancholy 
“T do not ask,” said he to Novelli, extending the 
“whether such reports be true, but such reports 
fand I look to you to retrieve, or—avenge I cannot, for 
nd is palsied by obligation.” _ Novelli, in that har- 
state of mind. which indicates dissatisfaction with 
F own conduct, but a desire to fix our quarrel upon 
replied, “‘ What have I to do with vulgar ru- 
nou a know your redress.” —‘ I do—and the redress 
sk is justice to my sister.” What,” cried igs 
I wive me at your bidding ?”—‘“ Coward !” 
timed Sannaro, ‘to betray me under the mask of friend. 
"—* Coward !” and Novelli, striking him a dreadful 
drew his sword. Sannaro laid his hand upon his 
n—a convulsive shiver passed across his countenance 
: slowly withdrew his hand from the weapon. “ Yes, 
ovelli, Tam a coward—I dare not fight the man to 
, Towe an unrequited -obligation ; but. beware”— 
ing each word with slow and solemn utterance— 
‘ext we meet, it will be to part only in death.” 
maro rushed from the heuse and from Girgenti 
‘Seeing any one. His intention was to gain 
Sina, and thence pass over into Italy ; but, pursuing 
it unfrequented paths, he, was taken by robbers. 
ith these outlaws he was constrained by an oath to join, 
lt the penalty of death ; and, strange to say, he che- 
to repay his debt and avenge his dishonour! He 
ained neatly three months with his new compa- 
iby eemetyend conduct gained an ascendency 
j rude mind s.. Hoards of uncounted gold were 
to his keeping, whence unchallenged he might 
racted the sum which he so eagerly desired to 
He shrunk, howeyer, from appropriating the 
to what he deemed a sacred cause. So 
One day, an aged nobleman, the 
a Nova, accompanied, by his daughter, had 


the misfortune to fall into the power of a detachment to 
which Sannaro belonged. The outlaws were irritated by 
finding less booty than they expected ; the old man was 
threatened, and the chief offered violence to the lady. 
Sannaro buried his dagger in the ruffian’s side, and stood 
to the defence of his prisoners.. Their leader, however, 
had been unpopular with the marauders, who were there- 
fore the more readily induced to forgive his death, and 
released the prisoners on a promise of ransom, which 
Sannaro undertook to receive. ‘‘* Young man,” said the 
duke, on parting with Sannaro, “you were not destined for 


| your present trade; here is an equal sum, which I beg 
| you to accept as an ‘expression of my private gratitude to 


yourself. Could you be persuaded to quit a life unworthy 
of you, count on me as iend.” ‘Sannaro’s pulse beat 
high—he had now the virtuous means of obtaining wealth 
—but no persuasion could induce him to accept more than 
the exact sum with interest, which he owed to. Novelli. 
Returning to the freebooters, he faithfully restored the 
stipulated ransom, made his escape the same night, and 
the shortest possible time beheld him at Novelli’s gate. 

Here, had not his mind been pre-occupiedhe might 
have observed a strange note of mourning and of joyous 
preparation. ‘To his enquiries—a domestic replied that 
the young count his master was at home. Sannaro was 
eager to rush upon his victim. Judge of his surprise, 
and, in the supposed circumstances, indignation, on enter- 
ing the apartment, to find Francesca and the count there 
alone. A tear was in her eye—but not of grief. She 
would haye thrown herself upon her brother's neck, but 
was repulsed. ‘ Off!” cried he, “my Francesca was 
pure—thou !” and he pointed scornfully to Novelli. 
“Leave us alone, my love,” whispered the count, “all 
will yet be well.” The poor girl hid her face in her 
hands and retired weeping. 

Sannaro continued with his eyes fixed upon his sister 
till she had disappeared ; then turning round, he threw 
a purse of gold with violence upon the table, ‘* Sir Count, 
Tam no longer your debtor—my bond.”—“ It is here,” 
said Novelli, offering a parchment. “ Nay, ‘read it,” 
added he, with a smile, observing that Sannaro prépared 
to fold it up. “ What needs it’? I presume all is right, be~ 
cause you say so,”—the last words ironically pronounced— 
and tearing the document, he threw it into the tripod of 
burning charcoal which stood on the hearth. A cloud 
passed over the youthful brow of the count, ‘and he evi+ 
dently laboured to restrain his resentment. ‘ Now,” 
exclaimed Sannaro, advancing and drawing his sword, 
“now for my pledge at last parting.” —“ Hear qe,” cried 
Novelli, retreating ; “ I am”. ** A coward and seducer,” 
shouted his adversary, and springing forward, struck him 
violently on the face. - Novelli’s passion was up. He 
drew—they closed, struggled, thrust—the count in a few 
seconds fell, mortally wounded, and expired almost in- 
stantly. ‘The noise alarmed all within heaving. Among 
the first, Sanuaro beheld his mother and sister rush into 
the apartment. Francesca fell senseless on the dead body 
of the count. His mother, turning slowly to Sannaro, 
gazed upon him for a' moment. “ Son, I do not, cannot 
curse thee ; but let this be thy curse, thou art the murderér 
of thy sister’s husband!” It was even so. © That 
morning the nuptials had been performed, and the parch- 
ment which the count so gayly placed in the hands of his 
ancient friend, was the marriage contract. 

Sannaro heard his mother’s address as if he heard it 
not ; but when she had ceased speaking, roused, as if from 
insensibility, he sprung from ‘the hall, and was seem 
Sweeping with fearful rapidity along the brow of the 
precipice, as if seeking by the shortest route to regain the 
fastnesses of the interior. Suddenly, whether by acci- 
dent or design it is impossible to know, he was beheld to 
plunge forwards and disappear. His’ mangled body was 
found where his lonely tomb marks the spot. The hand 
yet grasped the bloody sword, shivered ‘in the fall, and the 
fragments of the weapon that bud ‘served its wearer 
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bat too fiithifully were biiried with him in the éatne 


grave. ; réservée. Tt i8 a rile in tactics, that the decisive effort 
bpeii t eea aweuc.d.|-dught never tobe made against the centre of a lifie, unless 
Fans one or both the wings aré separated from it by some 
MILITARY MEMORANDA: natural oUstaélé, as a rivet or a mrouritainy which cannot be 
By an Amateur surifiounted in timé to reififorce the point attacked. Ac- 
: cordingly, when Napoleon himself attacked the centre of | 


the Austrians, under Alvin#i; at Rivoli, the left, under — 
Davidowich, was separated from the centre by the river — 
Adige and a motintain so stéep and precipitous ‘as to be 
tiearly impassable ; while the right was so disseminated in — 
the mountaitis as to be capable of rendering little or mo 
assistance at the critical moment wher the centre was 
assailed bya greatly superior force. But it must be obvious 
that ani attack upoti the centre of a position, like that of the 
British dt Waterloo; could have had none of thesé-advasi- 
tages ; sincd éveti if it had for a moment and the 
assailants Hid established themselves oi the point they ha 
forced, the reitiforcéments simultatieotsly drawn t 
Hoth extremities would promptly arrive; aud attacking them 
di Woth flanks at orice, soon restore the combat: And this 


THE GRAND BLUNDER. 


We have both read in Books, and heard in conversa- 
tion, many critiéisms on the subject of Napoleon's “grand 
error” at Waterloo. Hé made no account of the force of 
inert resistance possessed by British infantry ;—he order- 
ed his cavalry to charge too soon ;—his attacks wanted 
the necessary vigour and ensemble ;—lie was no longer 
the same man except in obstinacy, which proved the cause 
of. his overthrow ;—the battle was lost by treachery oii 
the part of some French officers :—these are some of the 
reasons usually assigned forthe extraordinary and unex- 
pected xesult of that ever-memorable and decisive com- 
bat. The real cause of the complete overthrow of the 


French army appears to us to lie much deeper than is 


comntonly suspected. — 
Napoleon had opened the campaign in his usual man- 


nner, arid with his usual success. Suddenly conceutra- 


ting his masses, and assuming the initiative in. move- 
ment, of which he well knew the advantages, he executed 
a marche dérobée of many miles, before it was known or 
suspected that he had stirred from his cantonments ; and 
his advanced guard was auz prises with that of the Prus- 
sians, when it was believed at head-quarters that it was 
still on the Sambre., The battle of Ligny followed : Blu- 
cher was totally defeated, and driven from the ground : 
the British position was uncovered ; and the surprise was 
complete at all points. So far; then; the plan of the 
French Emperor had fully answered his expectations. It 
had been conceived with the greatest ability, and the ex- 
ceution had hitherto corresponded with the design. But 
advantage was not taken of the surprise which had been 
produced : not a moment was to be lost : avid had N 
leon, after gaining the battle of Ligny, instantly pushed 
forward against the British with the whole of his dispo- 
sable. force, and assailed them with his overwhelming 
masses, before they had time to assemble in force, the re- 
sult could searcely have been doubtful. Instead of this, 
however, he violated his own maxim, the observance of 
which had rendered him so often victorious, and divided 
his force 5 sending a corps d'armée, instead of a single divi- 
sion, to. watch the Prussians, while the force detached 
under Ney had proved insufficient to make head against 
the British, and overpower them in the act of assem- 
bling. .. This yas a fatal error. Ney met with the most 
determined resistance, where he expected an easy vic- 
tory; and, operating without vigour or ensemble, the 
British gained time to concentrate, under cover of the 
gallant battalions who were devotedly pouring out their 
best blood at Quatre Bras; The decisive moment was 
thus lost, and an irretrievable error committed. Had 
Napoleon himself, conformably, to his usual principles 
and.joonduct, urged forward the mass of his army, and 
brought the whole of his force to bear upon the British 
regiments which had been so grievously maltraités in the 
affair of Quatre Bras, the immediate result would have 
been certain ; while, by pressing onward, he might have 
gained the grand strategic peint of the position at Water- 
loo, before the British were in a condition to offer any 
effeetual..resistance, and.fhus determined the fate of the 
campaign. As it happened, however, the Duke of Wel- 
lington was enabled to concentrate his forces at Water- 
loo,,and to await the final and decisive attack. 


And here, again, we discover another error on the part of 


the French Emperor; which, with an enemy like the Bri- 
tish to deal with, could scarcely miss proving fatal. Con- 


trary to the most certaim and demonstrable principles of 
tactics, he directed his main attack against the centre of the 


British line, instead of one or othér of the extremities—it 


was, accordiigly; what actually oceurred: 
stitcebded in establishing themselves on the: 
position at La Haye Sairite ; but; 60 far from being able 
to tutti this advatitagé to any account, they foand itim- 
possible to maintain the 
atid were soon diivén from it With great loss. 
different result might, however, have followed a combined 
‘effort ditected against one oF Other of the éxtremities. 


the Chatedt 6f Hougotiont had very early 
had it been made with gréater energy and 


Woitld Have gained the Duke of Wellington's cotom 
cations with Brussels, and establishéd themselves in: 
at right angles th, and in reat of; the rightof the 
line, before sufficient reinforcements: could 


The French 
‘of the 


ground they had so hardly gained, 


i 


A6 it twas, the corfiparatively partial and feeble attack 


i 


would, in all probability, have prevailed; and the- 
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withdrawn from the centre aid left te offer any 
resistance, or attempt to dislodgé thém’s just as 
Ditin, at the battle of Hohenkitch, stieoeéded 
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blishing his aritiy athwart and in reat 6f the © 
right, aud, in spite of éver'y éfort which Fredérick; with 
all his genius and gatlanéfy, could make, maintaltied his 
gtoufid, and gaifiedt a cofiipléte vietory. cal 
Such appearsto os to Rate been the ~ gfin@ etFor” | 
cominitted by Napoletn i thid battle. ‘That he threw 
away his stipe ‘cavalry, t60 soon in the day, is certale. 
But this wis api wr of the “ error” wé Hitve men, 
tioned, not tlie é ate cause of the loss of the battle. 
He attacked pon a false principle; afid'every movement 
which he directéd in conformity with it Was necessarily 
ati error. But it is t6 thé principle ade ; in red 
soning scientifically on the platt of attack, we are to nseribe 
its failure; more especially as the officers and soldiers of 
the Fretich atmy never displayed more heroit eourage, rt 
inore devoted gallantry, or more determised resdlation, 7 
than on this ever memorable days E 
1 4 
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THE BROKEN RING. y 
By one of the Authors of the “ Odd Volume," 


‘ « Hour, lassie,” said the wily Date isoeniiy * 4 
aughter, “ dintia blear your. een wi’ . 
would honest Maister Binks say, if he penny ‘ih 
the now and see you looking baith dull and’ } 
Dight your een, my bairn, and stiood back your fal 
I’se warrant you'll make a bonnier bride than ony if - 
sisters.” —"' I carena whether I look bonhy or n6, 
Willie winna see me,” said Mary, while her 
with tears. “ Oh, mother, ye have ower hi 
this matter; T canna help thinking he will Comité 
yet, and make me his wife. _ It’s borne in 

that Willie is no dead."—* Put awa stich’ 

o’ your Head, lassit,” answered her motiier ;* 


doubts but yoursell that the ship that he sailed in was 
“whomm ed ower in the saut sea—what gars yoti threép | 
Tie’s leeving that gate ?”—“‘ Ye ken, mother,” easeeeed 
"Mary, “ that when Willie gaed awa oi that wearifw’ 
pyaxe, to ‘make the croun a pound,’ as the atild sang 
ys, he left a kist o’ his best claes for me to take cate 0°; 
for he said he would keep a’ his braws for a day that’s no 
‘tGike to come, and that’s out bridal ; now, ye ken it’s said, 
What as long as the moths keep off folk’s claés, the ouner 
them is no dead,—éo I een took i look o° his bit things 
ie day, and there’s no 4 broken thread amang then.” 
Ye had little to do to be howking among a dead man’s 
» said her mother; “ it was a Woniiy like job for a 
*—* But I'm no a bride,” answered Mary, sobbing. 
How can ye hae the heart to speak o’t, mother, arid the 
A no out since I broke a ring wi’ my ain Willie !— 
*I keepit my half o’ it ; arid, if Willie is in this 
ell hae the other as surely.”—“ I trust poor 
é is in a better place,” said the mother, trying to 
h; “ and, since it has been ordered sae, ye iaun just 
tile your mind to take honest Maister Binks ; he’s rich, 
y, my dear bairn, and he'll Jet ye watit for naething.” 
‘RB canna biy true love,” said Mary.—“ But they 
buy things that will last a hanitle larger,” responded 
Wily mother ; “‘ so, Mary, ye maufi take lim, if you 
buld hae.mie die in peace, Ye ken I can ledve you but 
the house and Wit garden matin gang to yotir bro- 
5 and his wife will make him keep a close hand ;— 
Tsoon let you see the catild shouther. Poor relations 
little thought o’ ; so, lassie, as yé would deserve 
on, dinna keep simmering it and wititering it 
iy longer, but take a gide offer when it’s made ye.”— 
hae him till the year is out,” cried Mary. “ Wha 
n i the ship may cast up yet.”—* I futicy we'll hae 
vie ye your ain gate in this matter,” replied the dame, 
especially as it wants but three weeks to the year, 
need that to hae ye cried in the kirk, and to 
ta’ your braws ready.”—*' Oli, mother, mother, I wish 
rould Jet me die !” was Mary’s answer, as she flung 
non her little bed. — 
at having extorted Mary’s consent to the 
ria ) Seton quickly conveyed the happy intel- 
to her son-in-law elect, a wealthy burgess of Dun- 
5 and having invited Annot Cameron, Mary’s cou- 
i, to visit them, and assist her in cheering the sorrowful 
d preparations for the marviage proceeded in due 


On the day before that appointed for the wedding, as 
¢ cousin | sat together arranging the simple ornaments 
the bridal dress, poor Mary’s feelings could no longer 
ned, and her tears fell fast. ‘‘ Dear sake, Mary, 

bower greeting,” said Annot ; “‘ the bonny white satin 
is wringing wet.”=—“ Sing her a canty sang to 

cep up heart;” said Dame Seton.—‘ I canna bide 
eanty sang the day,” answered Mary, “ for there's ane 
Finuing in my head that my poor Willie made ae night as 
We sat beneath the rowan-tree outby there, and when 
we we were to gang hand in hand through this 


ty, 


f 


iy 
ent Gor 
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fa” world,” and she began to sing in a low yoice. 
this moment the door of the dwelling opened, and 
c exioned woman entered, and saying, 
iy benison on a’ here,” she seated herself close to the 
set Uehing her pipe, began to smoke, to the great 
Dame Seton; *‘ Gudewife,” said she, 
+ “ ye're spoiling the lassie’s gown, raising such a 
au awmous to ye, and you'll just gang your 
we're unco thrang the day.”—‘ Nae doubt,” re- 
the spaewife, “a bridal time is a thrang time, but 
ea ane too.”— And hae ye the ill 
ws to say it’s otherwise?” retorted Dame Seton ; 
‘mwa’ wi’ ye without anither bidding; ye’re ma- 
Tassie’s braws as black as coom.”—‘* Will ye hae 


ee one 
ay’s hand, “ na,” answered Mary, “ 
‘ower weel already,”—= You'll be married 
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soon, my bonny lassie,” said the sybil. " Hech, 


. that’s piper’s news, I trow,” retorted the dame, 
‘ reat contempt; “ cat ye no tell us somethit 
better worth the hearing ?»—" Maybe I can,” answ 


the spaewife; “what would you think if I were to tell 
you that your daughter keeps the half o’ the gold ring 
she broke wi’ the winsothe sailor lad near her heart by 
night and by day ?”—“ Get out o’ my house, ye tinkler !” 
cried Date Seton, in wrath ; “ we want to hear nae such 
clavers.”—“ Ye wanted news,” retorted the fortune-teller; 
“and I trow. I'll gie ye mair than you'll like to hear, 
Harkye, my bonny lassie, ye’ll be miarriéd soon, but no to 
Jamie Binks—here’s an anchor in the palm of your hand, 
as plain asa pikestaff.”——“ Awa wi’ ye, yeleeing Egyptian 
that ye are,” cried Dame Seton, “ or I'll set the dog on 
ye, and I'll promise ye lie'll no leave ae dud on your 
back to mend another."—‘T wadna edd ye to meddle 
wi’ me, Dame Seton,” said the fortune-teller. “ And now, 
having said-my say, and wishing ye a blithe bridal, I'l] 
just be stepping awa ;” and ere atiother word was spoken, 
the gipsy had crdssed the threshold. 

“Tilne marry Jamie Binks,” cried Mary, wringing 
her hiatids ; “ send to him, mother, and tell him sae.” 
“ The sorrow take the lassie,” said Dame Seton, “ would 
you make yoursell and your frietids a warld wonder, and 
a’ for the clavers o’ a leeing Egyptian,—black be her fa 
that I should ban.” Oh, mother, mothier,” cried Mary, 
“ how can I gi¢é ae man my hand when another has my 
heart ?»—* Trotli, lassie,” replied her mother, “ a living 
joe is better than a dead ane ony day; but whether, 
Willie be dead ‘or living, ye shall be Jamie Binks’s wife 
the morn ; sae take nae thought o’ that ill-deedy body's 
words, but gang ben the house and dry your een, and 
Annot will put the last steek in your boriny white 
gown,” ; 

With a heavy heart Mary saw the day arrive which, 
was to seal her fate ; and while Dame Seton is bustling 
about, getting every thing in order for the ceremony, 
which was to be performed in the house, we shall take 
the liberty of directing the attention of our readers to the 
outside passengers of a stage-coach, advancing from th 
south, and rapidly approaching Dunbar. ~ Close behin 
the coachman was Seated a middle-aged substantial-look- 
ing farmer, with a round, fat, good-humoured face, and 
at his side was placéd a handsome young sailor, whose 
frank and jovial manner, and stirring tale of ‘shipwreck 
and captivity, had pleasantly beguiled the way.: )“ And 
what's taking you to Dunbar the day, Mr Johnstone ?” 
asked the coachman:—“ Just a wedding, John,” answer- 
éd the farmer ; “ my cousin, Jamie Binks, is to be mart 
fied the night." He has been a wee ower lang about 
it,” said the coachman.—* I’m thinking,” replied’ the 
furtner, “ i'6 no the poor lassie’sfault thatthe wedding 
hasna been put off longer; they say-that bonny Mary has 
little gude will to her new joe.”—“ What Mary is that 
you fire, speaking about?” asked the sailor.—“ Ob, just 
bonitiy Mary Seton that’s to be married the night,” an+ 
sivered the farmer:=* When?” ofiéd the sailor, giving 4 
long whistle.—‘ I doubt,” said the farmer, “ shell be 
but & Waefu’ bride, for the sough gangs that she hasna 
forgot an auld joe; but ye see he was away and no like 
to come back, and Jamie Binks is weel to pass in the 
world, and the mother, they say, just made her life bitter 
till the poor lassie was driven to say she would take him, 
It is no right in the mother, but folks say she is a dour 
wife, and had aye an ee to the siller:’—“ Right!” ex- 
claimed the young sailor, “ she deserves the cat-o’-nine-~ 
tails." Whisht, whisht, laddie,” said the farmer; 
“ Preserve us, where is he gaun?” he continued, as the 
youth sprung from the coach and strnck across the fields, 
—“ He'll be taking the short cut to the town,” answered 
the coachman, giving his horses the whip. The coach 
whirled rapidly on, and the farmer was soon set down at 
Dame Seton’s. dwelling, where the whole of the bridal 


-party was assembled, waiting the arrival of the minister. 
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“ T wish the minister would come,” said Dame Seton. 
“* We must open the window,” answered Annot, “ for 
Mary is like to swarf awa’.” This was accordingly 
done ; and, as Mary sat close by the window, and gasp- 
ing for breath, an unseen hand threw a small package 
into her lap. “ Dear sirs, Mary,” said Dame Seton, 
* open up the bit parcel, bairn ; it will be a present frae 
your uncle Sandie; it’s a quecr-like way o’ gieing it, but 
he ne'er does things like ony ither body.” The bridal 
guests gathered round Mary as she slowly undid fold 
after fold. “ Hech!” said Dame Seton, “ it maun be 
something very precious, to be in such sma’ bouk.” The 
words were scarcely uttered, when the half of a gold 
ring lay in Mary’s hand. ‘“ Where has this come frae ?” 
exclaimed Mary, wringing her hands; “ has the dead 
risen to upbraid me?”—“ No, Mary, but the living has 
come to claim you,” cried the young sailor, as he vaulted 
through the open window, and caught her in his arms, 
“ Oh, Willie, Willie, where hae ye been a’ this weary 
time ?” exclaimed Mary, while the tears fell on her pale 
cheek. ‘ That's a tale for another day,” answered the 
sailor; “ I can think of nothing but joy, while I haud 
you to my breast, which you will never leave mair.”— 
“ There will be twa words to that bargain, my joe,” re- 
torted Dame Seton; “let go my bairn, and gang awa’ 
wi’ ye; she’s trysted to be this honest man’s wife, and 
his wife she shall be.”—“‘ Na, na, mistress,” said the 
bridegroom, “ I hae nae broo o’ wedding another man’s 
joe ; since Willie Fleming has her heart, he may e’en take 
her hand for me.”—‘ Gude safe us,” cried the farmer, 
shaking the young sailor by the hand, “ little did I ken 
wha I was speaking to on the top of the coach. I say, 
gudewife,” he continued, “ ye maun just let Willie take 
her, nae good e’er yet came of crossing true love.”— 
“ Deed, that’s a truth,” was answered by several bonny 
bride’s-maids. Dame Seton, being deserted by her allies, 
and finding the stream running so strongly against her, 
at length gave an unwilling consent to the marriage of 
the lovers, which was celebrated amidst general rejoicings ; 
and, at the request of his bride, Willie, on his wedding 
day, attired himself in the clothes which the moths had 
$0 considerately spared for the happy occasion. 
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FOSSIL TREE, 


DISCOVERED IN THE COAL MINES BELONGING TO THE MARQUIS 
OF LOTHIAN, IN THE PARISH OP NEWBATTLE. 


By James Miller. 


Tue tree was found by the workmen while piercing 
the strata in a horizontal or level line, and has only been 
uncovered the height of the mine, i.e. about 5! feet. It 
has been ascertained with mathematical precision, that it 


is exactly 25 fathoms beneath the surface. It traverses 
the inclination of the strata nearly at right angles— 
about 6 inches in the 544 feet off the perpendicular line. 
The base of the 5'4 feet shown in the mine is 444 feet 
diameter, tapering in a conical form, as represented, to 
3 feet at the top. When discovered by the miners, was 
found embedded in stone, with a coaly incrustation, sur- 
rounding it. 

In the neighbouring quarries, a great variety of similar 
specimens have from time to time been found ; many of 


them, much better defined in their outline, although none 
of them of such ample dimensions. Many of ae 
clay roofs of the working seams of coal exhibit a tif 
variety and profusion of very perfect indentations of 
vegetable remains, superior to any thing we have elsewhere 
seen, ; 

The coal field of Mid-Lothian may be represented as 
lying in a basin, or valley, with its two extremities to 
the north and south, resting on the Salisbury Crag 
greenstone; and the Soutra and Morpeth range of grey- 
wacke and greenstone. The coal and its accom 
strata rest on the magnesian limestone as its base. 
latter, to the south, diverges into, or rests on, the tertian 
old red sandstone, betwixt Pathhead and Soutra; and that 
again on the secondary greenstone and grey-wacke of 
that range. The limestone base diverges to the north, 
into the sandstone of the Craigmiller range, and that 
rests on the secondary rocks of the Salisbury Crag. 
Throughout this range the coal and its concomitants assume 
a varied, undulated, and waving outline—always croping, 
or bursting out towards the intervening hills. Its angle 
of declination in the valleys varies from its angle of eleya- 
tion towards the hills ; but it is seldom above 30 degrees, 
and seldom below 15, except in the central part of the 
basin, in the Buccleuch lands. It there assumes a flatter 
position—its dip may be 8 or 10 degrees. From the 
position of the coal, and its concomitants rising at all 
points to the summits of the hills, any mine driven level 
would, if continued a sufficient length, completely en- 
circle the hill, and end again at its starting point. 

The most remarkable circumstance about this tree is 
its vertical position. With a few exceptions, these re- 
mains have been found lying parallel to the strata. The 
position of the Craigleith and Newbattle trees seem to 
indicate that they remain in situ where they have grown, 
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EDINBURGH DRAMA. 


Tue Theatre is, to a certain degree, an incomplete and 
unsatisfactory amusement. When we read : A 
our imagination bodies out his characters, and places them 


in real scenes. When we see him on the stage, we are ~ 


at the mercy not only of the principal performers, but of 
the most wretched supernumerary. On the other band, 
the stage has this advantage, that the bodily of 
the actors brings out many points, which might have” 
escaped us in glancing our eye along the On the 
whole, therefore, we must be friends with our old fia- 
vourite haunt, and confess that, with all its drawbacks— 
and the best of human institutions are not without them— 
we are deeply indebted to it. 

This reflection affords a good hint relative to the best 
style of theatrical criticism. Too much must not be de- 
manded, and too little must not be thankfully received. 
We must remember that a perfect company is out of the 
question, and be thankful for respectable actors, while we 
cherish those of talent. The business of the theatrical 
critic is, in his capacity of regular atténdant, to watch 
over the interests of occasional theatre-goers. His duty 
is, while doing all justice to the merits of the actor, 
to check every the most trifling fault, either in the indj- 
vidual performers, or in ‘the general arrangements, in 
order that those to whom the theatre is a rare ny 
holyday, may find every thing as perfect as possible, | 
be induced to shorten the intervals between their visits, 
At the same time, he must avoid hurting the feelings or 
the interests of the performers, by demanding too much, 
He has no right to show off his superior cleverness and 
knowledge at their expense. By this, we would not be 
understood to recommend leniency to a positively bad 
actor. The moment such a one shows his face, it is 
charity to put him out of pain at once. este 

Impressed with these convictions; do we assume the 
office, which has been left vacant ever since che agi 

iy fee 
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leaving behind him a strong smell of brimstone.” The 
Green-Room, wonderstruck at his minute acquaintance 
with all their doings, and the sagacity of all his criticisms, 
had long come to the conclusion that“ the devil wasin him:” 
and when they learn this strange event, they may perhaps 
attribute to him a closer connexion, verging on identity, 
The commencement 


and happens, at least, before the company has been com- 
pleted in all its departments. It would be gross flattery 
to call it a good one as it stands. It needs both filling 
up and 3 and some of the most talented among 
them will be nothing the worse of a little drilling. But, 
in regard to this requisite, they need not be in the least 
alarm—with the Manager behind the scenes, and with 
us before them, they shall, please the pigs! have no lack 
ofthat. Of this, however, we can assure them, that our 
though unceremonious, shall be offered in a 
spirit; and we believe that, with ovcasional 
such as become friends, we shall drag on as 
pleasant a sort of a cat-and-dog life together, as can be 
expected between a bird of prey and those he is born to 
prey We shall have ample time to pay our re- 
spects to our resident friends hereafter—although we do 
mot intend to keep company so long with them as the 
0 Imp” pleasantly proposes to our namesake—so 
they must not be offended if we this week devote our 
attentions Seeodteelly to the stranger. 
long liked Young, and never more than now 
we Pras about to lose him. He and Charles Kemble 
the only remaining representatives of a school of 
: who had already begun to die out when we first 
play-goers—who live in our remembrance with 
all the freshness and brightness of childhood’s recollec- 
_ tions—who are to us floating half-way betwixt the legends 
— the realities of the stage, with all the distinctness of 
the one and all the imagined glory of the other. And 
Now the stronger of these two remaining links which 
bind us to a prouder age, is about to be torn from us, We 
| feel deeply the loss even of a commonplace actor—it is as 
if a book had crumbled to dust, or a favourite statue been 
“broken. It is not a mere man who dies, but the creations 
of the poet embodied in him, which we had fancied must 
long outlast us. How much more then must this be the 
ease, when ove retires, around whom genius has shed her 
spell, and whose private worth and urbanity 
have completed the charm? We pay this tribute to Young 
—it is no lip-homage, but the honest feelings of our heart. 
As yet we have only seen him in Hamlet, Don Feliz, 
) and Beverley—but we must see him as a Roman before 
‘ he goes. There are other Hamlets, as far as Hamlet can 
¥* be acted, other Dons, and other Beverleys, but when he 
is gone, the last of the Romans has left us. We must 
see him too as Jago—his masterpiece. But let us look, 
4” in the meantime, to what we have seen. 
His Hamilet kept the house in more breathless attention 
than we have witnessed this winter. When thosedisturbers 
_ of all scenic illusion—the liveried removers of chairs and 
tables—made their appearance, instead of being greeted 


| wie general roar, as usual, they excited only one soli- 
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r) h, which was instantly repressed by a deep, 
Hamilet is so perfectly a creature apart 

eoherences of time and place, that we did not 
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feel Young’s at all. Then, he has by long practice 
made fear o completely master of all the points, that 

g was lost. There was just enough of energy, the 
s of the prince, and the urbanity of the gentleman. 
manly and graceful avowal that he had wronged 
Leertes, ought to have saved him. The most striking 
passages in his performance were :—his manner of recei- 
ving the ghost’s tale—the scene at the play—the inter- 
bs A with his mother—and the churchyard scene. We 
could only discover two erroneous readings in the course 

of the evening. “Oh my prophetic soul! my uncle” 
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evanishing of Old Cerberus, “ with a melodious twang, | was given as a triumphant appeal to his informant: it 


ought to have been uttered as an involuntary groan at 
finding the black suspicion, against which he had com- 
bated, confirmed. His directions to the player were 
given with the emphasis of one whe, belonging to the 
profession, thinks them all important: not with the ease 
of a gentleman, who throws them out casually, and with 
a certain degree of indifference. 

Don Felix was a more trying character—youth is 
there all but indispensable in the actor. But the man of 
genius and the practised performer rose superior to the 
difficulty, although occasionally the careless lounge struck 
us as betraying that want of elasticity it was intended to 
conceal. The most triamphant scene was that of his 
quarrel with Colonel Britton. The haoghty air at his 
first introduction, occasioned by the tidings Lissardo has 
just brought him,—the eager listening to the Colonel's 
thoughtless disclosures,—the forced laugh,—the peevish 
contortion,—the final explosion of rage, hatred, and 
revenge—bore the audience triumphantly along, and 
were succeeded by loud and prolonged applause. 

It is no slight consideration that leads us to see the 
“ Gamester.” For the matter of entertainment, we had 
almost as soon make one among the intellectual crowd 
that gathers to see a hanging-match, or, what is perhaps 
a still more appropriate simile, a man broke upon the 
wheel. True tragedy should stir up all the emotions of 
the heart ; but the pitiful aim of this drama is limited to 
the exciting of tears. -Now, of all the emotions of our 
nature, the grief and pain which find vent in tears are 
the most enfeebling, and the most unredeemedly painful. 
The “ Gamester” afflicts us with one petty, paltry misery 
after another, unredeemed by any gleam of poetry or 
heroic endurance. It is no small compliment, then, that 
we pay to Young, when we say, that in as far as his 
character is concerned, he entirely overcame the disgust 
with which we have been accustomed to regard the play, 
He stood before us a man and a gentlemen, the victim 
and the sport of powerful and conflicting passions. In 
general, these were expressed by low, broken tones, and 
suppressed shudderings, which convulsed his frame. It 
was the struggle of an impetuous nature with a deter- 
mined will, schooled in the restraints of polished society. 
But when he gave way—as in the scene where he enters 
with Stukley, after having lost every thing at the gaming- 
table—his energy was overpowering. It was terrible to 
see him hurry away, eager for irrevocable ruin, 

Have we omitted any thing we wished to say? Yes, 
It is not often that we can get over the feeling that the 
scenery is mere pasteboard and canvass. We could more 
easily fancy a dingy wall to be forests, towns, and towers. 
But Young’s Hamlet effected this wonder. Caught 
within his spell, the walls seemed to recede, and assume 
the reality of what they merely represented, 

We have left durselves no room for the other perform. 
ers at this bout, 

ALFaep. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY; 


THEY MET NO MORE! 
By Gertrude, 


’Tis many an eve since they two met 
In love beside that stream,— 
Behind the hill the sun had set 
So calm—lI see its glory yet, 
As ina dream! 


Oh ! lovely was the silent scene,— 
They gazed—but words were none ; 


A 


Shone like a solitary queen, © ‘ 


They paused beside a rain grey, 


A eltgle tar ini heaved wrens) 
Palo, pensive, tone 


That on the wave look’d down ; 
Tts mouldering turrets mirror’d lay, 
Fantastic in their green decay, 
With wild flowers grown! 


All silence round—but soft and low 
A voice of sweetness broke 
Upon the hush, like music’s flow 


’ To weary hearts oppress’d with woe,— 


‘Twas Zilla spoke ; 


“ Thy land, beloved! is ‘o'er the sea, 
Where thy bravé fathers sleep, 


. And thou must wander far from me! 


Ah! when I bid farewell to thee, 
I cannot weep! 


“Oh! think what I to thee have given, 
_ All, all T value dear—_ 
A Nieart whose faith is fix’d as heaven, 
Eternal 2s yon ‘star of even, 
Now burning clear ! 


Even as the flower will droop and die, 
When light and heat are taken,— 
My soul, that beats in youth so high, 
Would wither swift and silently, 
By thee forsaken! 


“ We part !—and life is link’d with death, 
*Tis sure alone—to die! 
An hour may stop the warmest breath, 


~* ‘And‘all we love at last beneath 


The turf must lie! 


“ We part !—but shall we meet again 
On this green earth as now ? 
How many days and nights of pain 
Before that hour may fling their stain 
On thy young brow ! 


“ We part! we part!—TI know no more— 
We see not future years ; 
But, oh! may we, when life is o’er, 
Together tread that blessed shore 
Unknown to tears !” 


‘One moment on the deepening sky 
~— Young Albert fix’d his look, 
And then, methought, his starlike eye 
A light as from the throne on high 

4 All glorious took ! 


“ Oh! Zilla, the omniscient Lord 
Of-heaven and earth and sea, 
To whom our prayers so oft we've pour'd, 
Now looks’ from where he dwells adored, 
On thee and me! 


** Even as the page of natare lies 
Outspread to mortal sight, 
Our souls are open to His eyes,— 
With Him whose home is in the skies, 
There is no night ! 


“ While rocks endure in ocean wide, 
And stars rise o’er the sea, 

No dearer joy—no, purer pride— 

This heart can own—whate’er-hetigle— ~ 

am Than Joying thee !” 


They met no more! He fought and died 
Upon his native shore ; 


And she, his young and hapless bride, + ’ 

Died too—her warrior's grave beside. : co 2 
They met no more! Bibs ame 
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In the press, Vol. I, of a‘. Complete History of t 
Church,” translated from the German of Dr Augustus Neander 
Berlin, under the inspection of the guthor, by . Ja 
Hamilton; with a preface, and coplons notes, and 
furnished to the translator by Dr Neanier bimeelf. ~ 

The author of “ The Nineteenth Century,” 
novel under the name of “ At Home ond Abroad. 

Illustrations of the rarer plants contained in 


cal sketch of past 
sion in 1859, pad 
The lovers of Ornithology will, we are sure, 
that Mr Bempie, anthor of “ Insect Apeieateray will bli 
in the course of this month, a second edition of Montagu’s Ort ui 
logical Dictionary, enlarged and modified ‘to 
improvements of the science. We have seen some of the: 
cuts intended to illustrate this work, and incline ta’ 
equal, in truth, to those of Bewick, and much finer qud clearer 
the engraving. = : 
We are requested to inform such ladies and gent 
template a tour through Wales during the ensuing 
Leigh's Guide through Wales and Monmouthshire, 
Welsh Interpreter, have just been published, and are 
thelr service for CON-SI-DER-A-TI-ON. - 
It is estimated that there are above fifteen hund 
scientific societies in the muri above half of wh 
in the encouragement of culture, munnfactares, and comin 
Eninuchott-The professional Society of Musteians have 
nounced their intention to give a Morning Concert.—Ta 
have been quite fashionable at evening parties this wih . We 
are very fond of Tableau. They gratify the yanity of the per~ 
formers, and strike the rest of the company with ennui, Them 
successful Tableau of the season has been thaf which was got 
under the special countenance of the Lord Provost on Me 
‘night, The performers gave, with great effect, © db 


tiful illustration of Guy Mannering : and ial ort 
Gin by pailfuls, wine in rivers, . 6) © tate 
Dash the window-glass to shivers.” — 1 


¥ 2 . 
Lonnox.—Ridgway has published the majority ana 
the Reform Question, in black and red ink; Hewlett, 
have given them in black and gold.—Hummel, the cel 
musician, is to visit us in the latter end of this month—q 
the same time that Paganini is expected.—All last week, Ey 

Rooms in Pall Mall were crowded with the cutions to ¥i 
' splendid collection of books, the property of the Duchess de 
“They ure splendidly—perhaps too géudily bound.."The Albem 

were the principal attraction, they contain speeimens of all 
most celebrated French artists, To us they seem as inferior t 
our own, in power and truth to nature, as they are 
the choice of subjects. The collection of works ony 
is extremely valuable.—The Queen has regularly 
Wednesday lectures delivered by the Bishop af Londo 

James’s Church, For the benefit of the curious in th 

|we subjoin the account of the dress. worn hy, her Ma 
Wednesday :—“ A black velvet pelisse, trimmed wit 
and a white bonnet with a plame of feathers.” 
Commons was so erowded during the discussion 
bill, that the roof was erowdéed with the wives a 
members striving to hear or see something 
tors. ju a0 
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AN.ESSAY ON FLIRTS. 
DEDICATED TO THE LADIES OF EDINBURGH. 


. Fusets are especial favourites of ours, and we hold our- 
selyes bound, as good knights and true, to do battle for 
their reputation, at all times, and against all comers. Be 
it understood that we speak now of Flirts in the restricted 
aceeptation of the term, and not of Jilts, who are immoral, 


true Flirt is quite a different sort of person. 
_ The appellation is the same with that used to designate a 
ertain sudden, but not ungraceful, mode of unfurling a 


most venerable “Joe Millers,” there is some 
e analogy supposed to exist between the cha- 
meter of the motion, and that of the class of the fair sex 
Whom the’ name Flirt has been applied. A Flirt 
of more than common beauty, grace, and amia- 

, just hovering on the verge which separates child- 
“from womanhood, She is just awakening to a 

' power, and finds an innocent pleasure in 
The blissful consciousness parts ber lips 
breath, kindles up her eyes with richer 
es additional buoyancy and swan-like grace 
s.~ She looks for homage at the hands of 
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vith rosy smiles and sparkling glances, 

‘no passion in all this. It is the first trem- 

‘eonseious existence of that sentiment which 

‘love in time. It is the heart of woman 
‘timildly to inhale imperceptible portions of that 

atmésphere of devoted affection in which alone she can 

aterwards breathe and exist. ‘There is nothing of vanity 


in of selfishness. She thinks not of her beauty 
while thus tly wielding its spell, any more than 
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and if we may credit the tradition embodied in one | 


who approsches her, and richly does she repay | 


it that closer search will show him minute, but sure signs 
of heartlessness. 

A Flirt is, however, a dangerous, creature: not that 
she means any harm, but that she unconsciously and in- 
voluntarily turns the heads of all who approach her. 
Boys she strikes down by dozens, wherever she moves. 
If, while tripping along the street on a windy day, the 
increasing vehemence of the blast force her to turn away 


| from it to adjust the set of her bonnet, the sweep of her 
| laughing eye to see whether any one observes, and the 


ready blush when she marks all eyes turned, upon her, 
make captive at least six juvenile swains. In the turn 
of a waltz, her aerial gliding (vera incessu patuit dea) 
draws the attention of all. She cannot ask for a glass of 
lemonade, .without making an involuntary, conquest. 
Nay, “ tough seniors”"—men inured to business—are not 
safe. They look with complacency on a thing so lovely 
—with a paternal placid benignity—but longer conversa- 
tion awakens warmer thoughts, and, in proportion as the 
infusion of the passion is more difficult into such toil- 
Strung thewes, so is its eradication more difficult. . 

But the danger does not stop here, _ By a retro-active 
influence, all this lip and eye homage may well at times 
turn the head of a giddy and inexperienced girl.. This, 
however, is a danger not to be avoided; and cure. we 
know of none, saye a generous, deep-rooted affection, 


| which, sooner or later, is the lot of every true woman. It 


is beautiful to see the effect of serious love upon the gayest 
of these creatures !—how completely all their little vanity 
is melted away by its engrossing warmth. _ Not that we 
think love, any more than the feeling we have been de- 
scribing, an enduring passion. It is only more intense 
and absorbing. That affection alone is lasting, in which 
love has, upon further acquaintance, been confirmed by 
esteem, and which has been heightened by common sym- 


does that young greyhound fetching his gracefal gambols pathies, strengthened by the endurance of common trials, 


before us. She feels only the delight of exercising a new- | rooted for eternity by mutual forbearance. 
power. Sheregards not her own indulgence ; happy | will be bold to say, has read the romance of Undine with- 
she sees others happy to sun themselves in her | out pleasure, and yet we suspect, that to the majority of 


feels yet more happy in consequence. It is 
the rich gush of young existence that mantles at her 
ind overflows in loveliness. Oh! blame it not, 
austerely, Like the first blush of morning, 
before we can well note its surpassing beauty, 
is to succeed of after life is dull and tame in 
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girl chances to be a Flirt at-a certain age, is no 
she is incapable of enduring affection, but 
contrary. Beauty is the exuberance, the 
overflow of nature. And the richer, the 
zaling the beauty at the moment, when, like a 
Datterfly bursting from its hull, the girl passes insensibly 
into the woman, the more reason there is to expect a ripe 
C ‘affection beneath. It is, indeed, warmth of heart 
‘that can give the finishing grace to the gay and 
creature we have been describing. If there be 
and elegance, and iveness, and wit at will, 
‘the beholder feel himself obliged to confess that 
ae charm awanting—he cannot exactly say 
he feels its absence—he may depend upon 
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No one, we 


readers (to ourselves we know) its supernatural myste- 
ries constitute the least part of its attraction. The inte- 
rest centres in Undine. And what is she? A shadowy 
type of every beautiful and amiable woman, in the suc- 
cessive stages of her mind’s developement—the Flirt, the 
Lover, and the Wife. 

In our opinion, however, the period of flirtation is of 
very brief duration. It is (we beg our fair readers not 
to imagine that any improper insinuation is couched 
under this simile) an ebullition of momentary excite- 
ment, akin to that of the pointer when loosened from his 
chain on a fine September morning. It excites admira- 
tion only so Jong as it is unconscious. The instant a 
woman plays off these little airs with foreknowledge and 
predetermination, thelr innocence is gone. .They are to 
be reprehended as indications of a designing mind. Their 
exercise is on a par with the use of cosmetics and dress 
to repair or conceal the ravages of age. Our fair friend 
has ceased to be a Flirt, and has become a Coquette. 

We have already stated that there exists a distinction 
between these two characters, and that this distinction is 
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not in favour of the latter. A Coquette may have been, 
or she may not have been a Flirt. She is one who envies 
the success of the other, and seeks to emulate if by act- 
ing her character. She is artificial—she has a part to 
support, and that alone detracts from the worth of any 
human being. It certainly is our duty to cultivate our 
powers, even of pleasing, to the utmost, and to check our 
weaknesses, but this must be done in accordance with the 
original constitution of our mind—to seek to new-form 
ourselves according to some favourite model, is to destroy 
what little good we may have. The Coquette may gene- 
rally be known by her overacting the character. Her 
gestures and words come not from the prompting of feel- 
ing, they have no internal standard to regulate them, 
they are false, constrained, or excessive. Her glances 
are stares, her movements sudden and awkward, her 
languor overacted. The Flirt attracts us involuntarily, 
and we feel that this is the case—the Coquette gives 
us encouragement. Even a sensible man is in danger 

. from the Flirt—the Coquette inspires him with aversion. 
The victims of the Flirt’s charms never complain, for 
they know her free from any design upon them—the 
fools who fall into the lures of the Coquette, accuse her, 
and justly, of heartlessness and vanity. 

The Jilt we have called an immoral, we may add, a 

coarse and vulgar mind. Jilts are of two kinds: those 
who are incapable of affection, and sell their show of 
tenderness to the wealthiest ; and those who have a senti- 
ment which they call love, but which is transferable at a 
moment’s notice to another. The latter like to indulge 
in this feeling, but they have no real regard for any one 
but themselves, They are of those concerning whom it 
has somewhere been said, that “they love the love, not 
the lover.” In blaming a person of this unamiable Class, 
people are apt to lay much stress upon her inconstancy. 
This is taking an incorrect view of her character. She 
cares for nobody but herself, and that attachment knows 
neither change nor decay. 
_ Having thus done our best to guard our favourites 
against popular misconstruction, by pointing out the es- 
sential difference between them, and two other classes 
with whom they have occasionally been confounded, we 
proceed to complete our task, by remarking upon one or 
two inaccuracies in the language of common conversa- 
tion, which have a tendency to foster misapprehension, 
We not unfrequently hear people say, that such or such 
a married woman is a great Flirt, or fond of Flirtation, 
This is a shocking abuse of the term. A married woman 
whose deportment bears any likeness to that of a Flirt, 
must either be one who is possessed of a gay and buoyant 
temperament, but without heart, and who seeks the plea- 
sure of the moment, careless of every other person’s hap- 
piness; or she is one who knowingly and wilfully lingers 
on the frontiers of vice, to indulge herself with the con- 
templation of its charms—one who wants only courage 
to be wicked. Had Heaven, for our sins, seen fit to doom 
us to the married state, we do not know which of these 
two we should have regarded as the greater curse, 

Another strange perversion of language is to speak of 
male Flirts, Male Jilts there are, and male Coquettes 
in plenty—with sorrow and shame we make the confes- 
sion. Buta male Flirt would be an annomale in crea- 
tion. Nerve, strength, and manly vigour, are the charac- 
teristics of our sex, and they at no period unbend into 
such a happy and graceful unconsciousness as constitutes 
the Flirt. It is ours to be attracted ; when a man sets 
about to attract, he reverses the order of nature. He 
acts a part—and he uniformly acts it in a loutish and 
ungainly style, 

Thus we have discharged, however imperfectly, the task 
We undertook. We rest the defence of Flirts not upon 


any desert we suppose to be inherent in them, nor upon | tem, pedantic and childish thongh its details may 


any moral value we attribute to them, When young, we 
loved and admired them, because it is their nature to 
awaken such feelings, They are as the blossom, deli- 


We commend to the 
cate creatures, who, although they were the plague of our 
youth, have been the objects of tranquil and kindly ad-— 
miration to our old age. But such commendation i _ 
needless, for there isa charm about them which must 
ever command a willing obedience from all young hearts. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


A Map of the Basin of the Tay ; including’ the gréater 
fone d of Persie, Strathmore, Ty the Braes of Angus, 
with parts o, ‘earns, ‘¢. From a Survey 
by ‘foe oo Engraved by J. Gellatly. Edin- 
burgh. John pepe to 18381. M 

The Topography of the Tay ; intended as a 
to the Map ofthe Basin of the Tay. By Jomen Know 
Post 8vo. Pp. 226. Edinburgh, John-Anderson, 
un. 1831. 

cheat Britain Ilustrated. A Series of Original Views, 
from Drawings by W. Westall, A.R.A. Engraved 
by, and under the direction of, Edward Finden. With 
Descriptions by Thomas Maule. London, © Charles 
Tilt, 1831. 


Tue advance of spring sets the whole world in mo- 
tion. In every harbour white sails are expanding to the 
breeze, and wives and mistresses strain their tearful eyes 
after the barks which bear from them men in whose 
breasts the grief of parting only tempers their jey 
at being freed from winter's inactivity. The 
are on their way to us; and from the warm shores of 
Africa, across the Mediterranean, whose rippling billows 
glance back the sun—over the lofty table-lands of Spain, 
rising like a camel's hunch, and equally a beast of burden 
—over the sprouting and wreathing vineyards of France 
—over the misty olive groves of Italy—high over the 
snow-clad Alps, the storks are winnowing their way with 
long flapping wings, to their summer homes, in the yil- 
lages of Germany and Holland. We have a love for the 
stork, independent of the classical association and 
of the middle ages, which sanctify his character. is 
the only representative of the English country gentleman 
we have met upon the continent. It is rarely that more 
than one, or, at the most, two pairs, are to be met in a 
parish, They have their abode in the village, to which 
they return regularly with the return of spring. And 
when we have stood to watch Sir Stork on some glow- 
ing, breathless, and cloudless summer evening, whilst 
the green grass looked golden in the light of the declining 
sun, stalking along the banks of some brook, lazily wind- 
ing through the meadows, now looking about with an air 
of aristocratic dignity, now stooping to pick a fish or 
frog out of the water, or a young partridge from the land, 
he certainly brought us in mind of some noble game-pre~ 
server, 

But to return to our subject. Now do the German stu- 
dents, from the Alps to the Baltic, don their blue linen 
frocks, strap their knapsacks across their shoulders, and, 
seizing each his stout Ziegenhainer, (a favourite 
cudgel of the bursch, of a tolerable thickness at the 
pressed upon the ground, and tapering towards the grasp, ) 
sally forth upon their pedestrian excursions, 
out the land, save in the interdicted circle of the Aus- 
trian dominions, you can scarcely enter an inn where 
you do not meet some of these free and reckless comrades. 
Their bearing is frank, with a degree of roughness more 
assumed than natural. They are friends to a deep 
carouse, and yet such is the effect of their duelling sys 
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that there is always a degree of dignified 
served amid their wildest flights of 
into conversation, and you will find them 
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each in his perticular department,——as theologian. ot | 
jurist, as medical or scientific student. Their excursions 
tea, although undertaken mainly with a view to pleasure, 
are always so directed as to further them in their peculiar 


© ‘The life of a German student is one of whielr people 


University as a man, after having finished his element- 
ary studies, in order to pursue, of his own free will, and 
Without the constraint of childish compalsion, those 
whieh are to fit him for the career of active life. The 
moment of his enrolment as a member of the university, 
is the moment of his emancipation—of the assumption of 
toga virilis. He has three years to spend, free from the 

of this working world, devoted to the cultiva- 

tion of his intellect, surrounded by those who, like him- 
self, are feeling their way, but every one upon a different 
radius, of the great circle of science. He feels himself 
one of a numerous and high-spirited class, and looks down 
—with a juvenile, perhaps, bat pardonable sense of 
y—upon those who are engaged in more me- 

: pursuits, This is the inward sense and soul of 

a German student,—his deep carouses, his fantastic sense 
oo his sentimentalism and enthusiasm, these are 


the taints of liberty, 

? The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind— 

" A savageness in unreclaimed blood 

of Of general assault.” 

_ The literary body of Germany—every member of which 

is more or less immediately connected with the univer- 
the soul of that great but disjointed nation. It 

has maintained vitality and a community of feel- 

amid the dislocation of the empire into a hundred 

despotisms. And if ever Germany is fated to re- 

its place among the nations, it is from the uni- 


that the regenerating spirit will go forth. That 
the life of a German student is happy as it is dignified, 
eh 


reader may believe one who has tried it. 
* This digression is intolerable.”' It is indeed, most 
gentle and impatient reader: but it is the vice of the 
season. Every plant, instead of growing, as it has done 
the winter through, with rigid adherence to the naked 
Mecessaries of root, stem, and branches, is digressing into 
fresh leaves, clasping tendrils, and glowing flowers. 
‘The birds are digressing into their summer carols 
—awkwardly enough at first—in a voice wandering be- 
—- ang es a mouse, and the croak of a bull- 
y becoming mellower and more melli- 
finous. " sesponey the critic, at such a season, be for- 
to yield to the universal impulse? ‘The very 
in oar hand would revolt against such tyranny, 
study might be converted into a fac- 
during Tae Taree Days. 
ye return, however, to our starting-place. At this 
of universal /ocomotiveness, [have the phrenolo- 
an organ for that propensity? in what nation is it 
md most largely developed? the Dutch ?] the works 
‘ at the head of this article have produced upon | 
n an unwontedly pleasing impression. They have 
excited, and in some degree satisfied, our travelling 
‘ Knox, the accurate and indefatigable, has 
-our hands a map by which we may trace every 
‘ramification of every brook that feeds our 
3 and along with it a book full of matter 
every hill and brae, every tower, town, 
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and hamlet, with a Scotch mist of antiquarian lore. So 
minute and so accurate is his map, that, as we pore over 
it, the scenes it portrays rush in all their reality upon 
our mental eye. Starting from Montrose, where she 
sits enthroned between the rushing ocean and her tranquil 
inland basin, we pass Dundee, gorgeous with lights, and 
resounding with the smashing of windows. We then 
sail up the river, unendangered by its sand-banks—for, to 
say nothing of the light draught of Fancy’s aerial cobble, 
Mr Knox has carefully noted the depths at every bend 
of the river. There sits Perth like her own “ Fair 
Maid,” beneath the shelter of Kinnoul Hill. By the way, 
it is but a seurvy compliment to Sir Walter, Mr Pro- 
vost, to baptize that tumbril in which recusant malefac- 
tors are hurled to the police office, “The Fair Maid of 
Perth.” Think what a shocking anomaly—that the 
namesake of the glover’s daughter should be doomed to 
receive the “ Wild Tailor” within her chaste embrace. 
Whither now? Up the Isla to the “ Bonnie House of 
Airlie?” Or up 


“ By the Tummel and banks of the Garry?” 


Or higher yet to Bruar Water, hallowed by the memory 
of Burns, as the streams last mentioned are by that of 
Hogg, and the noble mansion by the shadowy remem~ 
brance of one of our thousand nameless bards, who have 
died unknown, but left their musie on the harp-strings ? 
The choice is too distracting, so we postpone the hour of 
determination : thanking our friend Knox, in the mean- 
time, for the best and most complete map that has yet 
been published of any district of our mountain-land ; and 
for its Companion, too, the fruit of diligent and judicious 
research, 

Turn we now to Mr Westall’s book, the product of 
the labour of years, and of a lavish expenditure. It is 
named “ Great Britain Illustrated,” and contains fine 
views in Scotland and Ireland; but it is through merry 
England that we wish to ramble at present: We have 
all the respect possible for mountain scenery, to say no- 
thing of oatcakes and barley-scones; goats’ whey, and 
whisky, red-deer venison, salmon, grouse, arid: the other 
delicacies of the Highlands’; but ave can also enjoy, and 
particularly at this season, the gentler beauties of Eng- 
land. Gentle, indeed, we can scarcely call them, with 
that ghastly Cavern of the Peak (we are too delicate to 
call it by the popular name) gaping before us. We have 
also a faint recollection of having encountered a gale from 
the seaward, while off the iron-bound coast of Yorkshire, 
and we remember Cornwall and its wreckers. We know 
how grim the old lion of England can look when his spi- 
rit is up. 

Still there is a richness, a luxuriance, and a gentleness 
pervading the southern part of the island, of which ours 
knows nothing. Would that we were now among the 
gentle slopes and swells of Warwickshire, as they stretch 
away into the blue distance! That we stood gaving on 
the square tower of some village church rising over the 
thick wood, where the plane-tree is unolasping, his fan- 
shaped leaves ; and the oak pushing out the red tips of his 
from the bud ; and those of the beech are like rich amber 
when seen against the sun; while the ash-tree, acclimati- 
sed, but still retaining some habits of another clime, sul- 
lenly allows his long, dangling branches to hang leafless ! 
On every road the children are coaxing halfpence from 
the traveller's pocket by the offer of nosegays. 

Turn we to Westall for particulars. ‘That is Lancaster 
rising like a maiden queen, enthroned.above the surround- 
ing level. There is Plympton in the leat shire of Devon, 
nestling between the wood and the hill, sheltered from the 
breeze and open to the sun. ‘There is the Pavilion at 
Brighton, like a collection of inflated air-balloons set upon 
tea-boxes, We should not wonder were it to fy away some 
day. There’are the scarped rocks which hide from, vulgar 
gaze the infancy of Wordsworth’s Dove, Thatis 
ter, palled in eternal smoke. We can smell it at the dis- 
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tance of twenty miles. Yet even there have we known 
Britain’s fairest flowers—her women—bloom unsoiled and 
untainted ; and there too does the spirit of free and gene- 
rous enquiry abound. The Town-Hall of Liverpool— 
an apt emblem of the solid sense, wealth, and cultivated 
taste of her merchants—the fellow-citizens of Roscoe— 
the adherents of Canning—the men whose names and 
influence are heard and felt the wide world over. 

But we must close the book. The landscapes and 
towns represented are faithfully portrayed. The en- 
graving is executed in Finden's best style. Hundreds of 
years hence, this work will give a faithful picture of 
Great Britain as she was during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It is worth a thousand histories. 
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Narrative of a Journey across the Balcan, by the two 
Passes of Selimno and Pravadi ; also, of a Visit to 
Azani, and other newly-discovered ruins in Asia Minor, 
in the years 1829-30. By Major the Hon. George 
Keppel, F.S.A: In two volumes. 8vo. Pp. 463, 
465. London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 


Mason Kerren is already favourably known to the 
public, and these volumes will sustain his reputation. 
We were, indeed, tempted to smile at the care he takes 
to inform us, that “an extra mail-coach leaves Lombard 
Street for Dover every Wednesday and Saturday, at a 
quarter of an hour after midnight.” And our merriment 
was noways diminished when we learned that he “ step- 
ped on board the packet, with the letters, at ten,” “on 
the thirteenth of June, 1829, being the thirtieth anni- 
versary of his birthday.” But the moment he reaches 
the scene of action, this trifling ceases, and he shows him- 
self sensible, observant, and urbane. In the passage 
which we subjoin, he gives us an insight into his motives 
for travelling and publishing, and they are highly credit- 
able to him. 

« T had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of Cap- 
tain Trant, aide-de-camp to Sir Frederick Adam. This 
gentleman, a few Years ago, published a very interesting 
anonymous work, entitled, ‘Two Years in Ava.’ He has 
now appeared a second time before the public, as the author 
of ‘ A Journey through Greece.’ His last work, and Ca 
tain Alexander’s ‘ Travels to the Seat of War,’ are the only 
publications that have hitherto treated of the subjects con- 
nected with the state of Turkey in 1829. I am in hopes 
that mine will comprise the third; thus, all the informa- 
tion of this period will have been contributed by three 
young military men. My own conscience acquits me of 
vanity in mentioning the circumstance, and I trust that a 
better feeling will be imputed tome. My object is to in- 
duce some of my brother soldiers (of whom so many are 
unemployed) to follow our example ; viz. to travel in a dis- 
tant country, with a view of letting the world know the 
result of their.remarks. The soldier so situated, would 
find, that, with ordinary powers of observation, and a little 
of that enterprise which should form so principal an ingre- 
dient in his character, he might make an important contri- 
bution to the literature of his country. Even if his suc- 
cess should not equal his expectations, the habit he would 
have acquired, of examining the features of a country, its 
productions and resources, and of enquiring into its political 
state, could not but be highly serviceable to him in the 
higher walks of his profession,” 


We have not time to follow the major through all his 
adventures. But we recommend to our readers a perusal 
of his work, as one which at once is extremely amusing, 
and affords a juster portrait of the Turkish empire than 
any book we have lately seen. We restrict our extracts 
to a few which throw more light upon the state of rege- 
nerated Greece, than all the ‘‘ words, words, words,” of 
Emerson and Blaquiere. Our author thus describes the 
manner after which the Greeks were held in subjection 
by the porte. 

“Tn the middle of the fifteenth century, Mahomet the 
Second established, by thisedict, the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople chief of the Greek nation, president of the synod, 


exem ; 
members of the A 


judicial sentences of the 
of those of the bishops, with regard to ot ee 
and to assist the clergy in the recovery of hts aa 
all the 
tribute of twelve aspers from each ure {3 anda sequin from 


declared that no Greek should adage, 28 to 

of his ancestors, in order to embrace that of the conqueror. 
“ It is to be observed, that in all this there is no mention 

whatever of an A wiki J belonging to the Greek 


people. 
Nevertheless, ‘omet the Second, wishing to flatter the 
Greek nation, declared, by his khatty if, that the elec- . 
tion of the Patriarch of Constanti or of the supreme 


was continued until the time o' henii 4 
‘who, led away by ambition and fanaticism, became perjured & 
towards the porte. ‘ 


“Since that time, the patriarch receives the hazeran in 
the presence of the vizier ; and, instead of obtaining any — 
present, pays a hundred purses for his i 

“ The administration of justice forms one of the revenues 
of the patriarch, and of the metropolitans. They each exact 
a right of ten per cent on the value of the object contested, 
for every cause.’ The profits of the primate must be consi- 
derable, since he is obliged to pay seventy purses into the 
treasury for this finale roe “rae ue. 2 ; 

“ But, besides the products of the permanen’ —s 
authorized by the khatty]sherif of Mahomet the Second, 
the great profits which arise from the administration of 
justice, the primate is in the habit of demanding twenty 

urses from the metropolitans for the fees of installation : 
e also sells to the subordinate priests the right of exercising 
their ore ‘ 5 aa , 

« «To draw money from a people y veateees 
with the weight of the national yoke, or etek in 
a belief which is the sole cause of their i it was 
necessary to enslave them by governing their minds also. 
The priests required not the practical virtues of a good 
man ; they wanted the blind faith of an enthusiast.’ 

« It is from this abject state of mind that the Greeks 
have been roused, by the means I haye stated in the prece- 
ding volume. 

‘« Like all greatness in Turkey, thie is an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous acquisition, This fun is iy 
responsible ; his conduct is closely watched ; and 
est suspicion of his loyalty is followed by ban . 
death. The fate of one of his predecessors in office is an 
example of this: ‘ On the 22d of April, 1821, being Easter 
day, the greatest of the Greek festivals, G : 
arch of Constantinople, the head of the G: 
knowledged and sppelnte’ by the - 
recently issued his anathema against the insurgents, was 
seized pA hanged before the patriarchal church in Which 
he had been officiating; and, as a consummation of ig 
miny in the eyes of the Greeks, his body was deli to 
the Jews, to be dragged through the streets." This act of 
violence on the part of Mahmoud, confirmed the wayering 
minds of the insurgents, and laid the basis of that revelu- 
tion which has already deprived him of some of his finest — 

rovinces, and which bids fair to prove the death-blow to — 
is sovereign power. ' 

“ So precarious is the tenure of the that it 
is said never to have remained eight years in the same 
hands, Toavoid suspicion, the Patriarch of 2 c 
does net pretend to the supremacy of the Greek | , 
emancipated Greece, although the Ionian Islands are 


or 
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under bis jurisdiction. It is a mutual accommodation be- 
tween the primate and his former flock, the Moreote Greeks 
and the Russians, that they appoint their own priests, and 
that is released from the suspicion which would fall 
upon him if he communicated with them as their chief.” 


passage referred to in the above extract, is one in 
which the author describes the reawakening of the spirit 
jet the Greeks, and which we here subjoin. ‘These simple 


“ Before mention is made of the commerce of Adrianople, 


it is og a to offer a few observations on the Greeks, to 
whom thi: city, as well as most others in European Turkey, 
is principally indebted for its trade. 


“ For sons three antares eye nation, oppressed by 
yoke of despotism, participated in the dejection felt b 
the other rayahs of the porte. Like toon, thee extended 
their commerce no farther than the boundaries of the 
and were content to receive the manufactures of 


through the hands of the European merchants 
pons hey in the Levant. This want of agin arose 


from the Senperel. eppression of their masters the 
and partly from the spiritual ascendency gained 
by their own priests. This second source of 
was effected by the policy of Mahomet the 
who, aware of the real cause of their weakness and 
fall, na » the yoke of the priesthood, determined to 
cement issuing a khatty sherif, by which he invested 
the a ith iderable privi while the only men= 
tion of the epeogie was directing them to pay and to 
Hence, e J pam of nearly every country, the 
papa worked on the superstitious fears of the people, 
and laboured to keep them in that state of ignorance which 
should be most conducive to the conservation of his own 
aie Within the 


their and have ever since been wnaking rapid pro- 
Seis artic and ne apr The Greek sat “a 


F 


; 


them in the sale, and obtain considerable profits, even if he 
ene of his goods at a price inferior to that of his 


“ With these projects, the Greek merchant attended the 
Sinigaglia, and Beaucaire: subsequently, 
of this people would traverse the principal 
ope, living in the most sordid economy, and 

miechents without employing a single 
clerk to og bomeerlrg a labour or ———— 
years, might be seen accompanying their 
their long and weary journey through Hun- 
Germany, showing as much activity in their 
arrangements, as parsimony in their mode of 


not only at Parag 9 and in the other towns 
int the caterpriee o «by “seri doamuathetoisy 
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est. The example was speedily followed by the islanders 
of the ee Ships wake built, the Mediterranean 
‘Was scoured, all Europe was visited; and the small craft 


Hl 


B 


— at anchor in the principal 

or 

be expected from such an intercourse, the 

Mitaighty fitencs of bern 
uence 01 Ww) to 

and powerful Greeks of the aera 

to diminish 


be felt. . The rich 
deayoured 


despised rayah returned home. In the meanwhile, he had 
learned the means of increasing his own wealth, and con- 
sequently that of the state; but he had also become ac- 
b grog with his own strength, and his master’s weakness. 

tacit choice seemed given to the Turk, to receive the 
Greek as a profitable servant, or as a dangerous and rebel- 
lious slave. As usual, the blind Mahometan chose ii 3 
he has, in part, reaped the fruits of his selection, but the 
cup of his destiny is not yet full.” 


These extracts exhibit Major Keppel in a favourable 
light, as a dealer in political conjectures. We add a speci- 
men of his talents for story-telling : 


“ She was born at Scio; her father, a man in comfortable 
circumstances, was remarked for his facetious character, 
even in that island, the former abode of wit and mirth. 
At the insurrection of Scio, he was one of the first who'fell 
in that terrible massacre. His unhappy widow, with four 
children, of whom Marigo was the yo! fled into the 
mountains, with a little dry bread and a pitcher of water, 
and hid themselves in the cavity of one of the highest rocks 
in the island. They remained unmolested for two days, 
though they were kept in dreadful alarm by the constant 
report of fire-arms, the savage yells of the Turks, and the 
despairing screams of their victims. Their sup ly of water 
exhausted, the mother resolved in the dead of -a t to refill 
the pitcher; but the courageous little Marigo seized it from 
her mother’s hands, said she would fetch the water, that 
she was the lightest and smallest of them all, and had the 
best chance of escaping unseen by the Turks. 

“ At midnight she set out on her good and bold enter- 
prise, crept down the rock, and arrived at a spring, with- 
out any further inconvenience than cutting her feet with 
the sharp stones. As she was returning, she heard voices 
in the Turkish language near: she threw herself into a 
field of standing corn. She had been heard, and was pur- 
sued. The Turks hunted for her with their yatagans. At 
last one of their party slightly wounded her. It wasan old 
white-bearded negro, wi hurried her away towards the 
town. They stopped at a house, and were admitted by 
another negro, who proved to be the son of her captor. 
The younger black immediately conceived a violent affection 
for the pretty captive: a quarrel between the men was the 
consequence; and it ended in the father seizing a pistol and 
discharging the contents into his son’s body. ‘The wretched 
old man became frantic at what he had done, and mingled 
his yells of grief with his son’s dying groans. The wounded 
man soon expired ; the old father rs opened the window, 
took up the corpse, and flung it into the street. He now 
became more furious than ever. At length he seized Marigo 
by her hair, dragged her into the street, and offered her for 
sale. Haji Baba, a nefarious slave-dealer of —— 
bought her for a handful of paras (a few pence), and took her 
to his depot, where she found a number of companions in 
misfortune, who, together with herself, were put into a 
large boat, and landed at Gallipoli, whence she was brought 
to Adrianople. Here she had the Seg a to fall into 
the hands of my excellent friend Mr Daveluz, who re- 
deemed her. Ever since he has treated her like a daughter, 
and she repays his goodness with a daughter's love.” 


We have only to add, that this work has confirmed 
the opinion we previously entertained of the exaggerated 
notions held in this country respecting the power of 
Russia, and has considerably heightened our expectations 
of the ultimate success of the gallant stand new making 
by the Poles, : 


_—__aaEIarrrrraSsS—_— 


Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys; collected during his 
Travels in the East, by the late. John Lewis Burk- 
hardt. Published by authority of the Association for 
Promoting the Discovery of the Interior of Africa. 
In two volumes. 8yo. Pp. 382, 391. London. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 1831. 


Tursr volumes are, in reality, two independent works ; 
each reflecting, no doubt, considerable light’ upon the 
other, but each complete and intelligible it its#lf."'"Lhe 
first volume contains an enumeration “of thé "Bedotin 
tribes, a statement of their local establishmerits;nuimbers, 
and military force ; together with accounts of! their cus- 
toms, manners, and institutions, their arts, sciences; dress, 
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and arms. The second consists of a history of the 
Wahabys, compiled from such information, written and 
oral, as the minute enquiries of Burkhardt had enabled 
him toaccumulate. The history extends from the earliest 
appearance of these fierce reformers down to 1816, the 
_ period of the author's return to Egypt, where a prema- 
ture death closed his career. The office of editor has 
been carefully and judiciously discharged by Sir W. Ouseley. 
_ Who knows not of the Arabs—the descendants of 
Ishmael—the nearest relatives of the chosen seed— 
the men whose hands are against every, man, as every 
man’s hand is against them—the sunburnt wanderers 
of the desert? And who is not always happy to re- 
ceive new intelligence, however scanty, of this strange 
people? Of their tribes bordering upon, or intereper- 
sed between, the settlements which surround Arabia, 
we have heard much—more than tends to elevate our 
opinions of them. The history of the uncontaminated 
inhabitants of central Arabia, by one who lived long 
amongst them, is a pleasing novelty. Burkhardt is not 
without hopes that prolonged researches may yet serve to 
throw new light upon the ancient history of this people. 
The laws—the whole frame of saciety among the Be- 
douins, point to an origin much earlier than Mahomet. 
If, indeed, this conjecture should be realized, what new 
lights might we not expect to be shed upon the history of 
man by the early annals of this most numerous division 


of the Semitic race. 


« Tf, therefore, the civil laws of the Bedouins originate 
with Mohammed, and if, since his time, history does not 
mention any legislator of the Desert, we must seek for one 
in more remote ages of antiquity; but throughout Arabia, 
every thing is involved in darkness and uncertainty; and 
we have no reason to imagine that any Arab chief or king, 
who flourished at that early period, and of whom we know 
little besides their names, had extended his authority over 
the desert parts of Arabia, ov ruledover the Bedouins. The 
ancient code of one Bedouin tribe only has reached pos- 
a but the Pentateuch was exclusively given to the 
Beni Israel ; and we remain totally unacquainted with the 
internal laws of the numerous nations that surrounded the 
chosen race. 

« Perbaps a discovery may yet be made of Arabic manu- 
scripts, capable of throwing light upon these points ; for, 
notwithstanding all the literary treasures contained in our 
libraries, not one-tenth of the Arabian historians have 
hitherto found their way to Europe. Perhaps the dis- 
covery of ancient monaments and inscriptions in Nedjd and 
Yemen may lead to a disclosure of new historical facts ; but 
even though posterity should be left in ignorance on those 
subjects, the present state of the t Bedouin common- 
wealth of Arabia must be considered a most interesting 
field for enquiry, as it offers to our contemplation the rare 
example of a nation, which, notwithstanding its perpetual 
state of warfare, without and within, and the frequent 
attempts made for its subjugation, has preserved for a long 
succession of ages its primitive laws in all their vigour, the 
observance of which has been enforced merely by the na- 
tional spirit and uncorrupted manners of its rude but 
patriotic members.” 

The sketches of Arab character sprinkled through the 
work are numerousand pleasing. Ferocious valour does 
not seem to be a predominant feature. Nor is it in any 
society where a false sense of honour has not called it 
into existence. That the Arabs, however, are not defi- 
eient in true bravery, will appear from the following 
extract * 

«The Arabs, however, have evinced on some occasions 
gteat firmness and courage ; bat when they fight merely 
for plunder, they behave like cowards. I could adduce nu- 
merous instances of caravan-travellers and peasants putting 
to flight three times their number of Arabs who had at- 
tacked them: hence, throughout Syria, they are reckoned 
miserable cowatds, and their contests with the peasants als 
ways prove them such; but when the Arab faces his na- 
tional enemy im open battle, when the fame and honour of 
his tribe are at stake, he frequently displays heroic valour ; 
and we still find among them warriors whose names are 
celebrated all over the Desert; and the acts of bravery as- 


o thi) atfbed to them might seem fabulous, -did we not recollec, their song from time to time.. They make use 
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that the of the Arabs allow full scope to 
prowess, = that in ly, ape) the 
pep pte 
over his enem us we 
that this valiant slave, when mounted upon bis tee Oe. 
bara, killed with his lance, in a single battle, ht hundred 
men. However incredalous the 
this statement, I here be allowed to mention the 
of a modern hero, whose praise is recorded in hundreds 
ms, and whose feats in arms have been reported 
y many ocular witnesses. Gedowa Ibn Gheyan el 
is known to have slain thirty of his enemies in one 
ter; he prided himself in having never been put 
and the which he took was immense. But his 
alone benefited by this, for he himself continued 
pees His life at last was sacrificed to his valour, 
roke out in the year 1790, between the Zin J 
Esmeyr tribes, while most of the Aenezes 
selves on one side or the other. After 
counters, the two sheikhs, each with 
horsemen, met near AMe=crib, a wmnall town on the Einaj 
road, nearly = miles from Damascus, on the plain 
Hauran, and determined on a general battle that should 
terminate the war, The armies were drawn up in sight 
of each other, and some slight skirmish 
when Gedoua (or, as the jouins in t 


him, — ) formed the generous reso! 

his life for the glory of his tribe. He rode upto Ibn = 
under whose banners the Shamsy then of 
coat of mail, and his clothes to his shirt, eee ory eps ds 
chief, kissed his beard, thereby indicating’ 

his life to him, He then quitted the ran 
and, without any arms besides his sabre, 
furiously against the enemy. His valour 
to the troops of both parties, every one waited with 
ous expectation the result of his enterprise. The 
of his arm soon opened a way a the 
penetrated to their standard, or m which was 
in the centre ; felled to the ground the 
a stroke on its thigh ; then wheeled round, 
regained the open space between the two armies, 
was killed by a shot from 2 mefrés, or foot-soldier. 
friends, who had seen the merkeb fall, rushed with 
cheer upon their enemies, and com 
above five hundred foot-soldiers having 
day. Whenever the merkeb falls, the : 
as lost by the party to whom it had belonged.” 

We have already remarked that the Bedouins of the 
desert were a more moral race than those who had 
mingled with the fixed residenters of the land, It is 
always thus; an unmixed race attains a degree of civilisa- 
tion, which suffers taint, before it gains a new impulse, 
by coming in contact with men living under a different 
dispensation. There is a chivalrous sentiment in the 
wild Arab. 

« About two or three hours after sunset, either the girls 
and young women, or the young men, upon an 
open space before or behind the tents, aud ous 
there in chorusses until the other party joins 
girls then place themselves either in a group between by 4 
men, who range — 4 3 line on ~ sides, or 
the number of the fem t small, they a 
to that of the men, ata distance of about 
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line opposite 

thirty paces. One of the men then beginsa song ( ), 
of which only one verse is sung, re ing it 

always with the same melody. The whole party of men 


then join in the chorus of the verse, 


wards the other, backwards 


both their outspread arms, They we ae 
and slight bows, in time to aromas. Soon the motions 


swithin two paces of the men; but still dancing (as i 


is called,) continuing to be extremely reserved, ‘strictly 
decent, and -_ coy. The men to animate 
the girls by loud ex tions, with which interrupt — 

par- 


amount of 
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pose of exclamations and noises, with which they are 
ned to order their camels to halt, to walk, and 

> and eat, to stop, and to liedown. ‘They do 
girl by her name, which would be a breach 
ng to Bedouin manners, but whe her 
ent 


trot, 
not 
of 


wt ond ‘0 i flard bg ad still age 
some men s) ore them u the 
r Pour tatbons or headkerchiefs, to Ltiant 
If the Sending girl approach near 
to snatch away any article of dress, she throws it 
her back to her companions; and when the dance 
is finished, the owner must redeem it by a small fee paid to 

girl. I once released a handkerchief by giving = the 


was much pleased, and hung it round her neck. 

continued five or ten minutes, the girl 
sits down, and another takes her place, beginning like the 
former, and aecelerating her movements according as she 
herself feels interested in the dance. If she seems animated, 
and advances a to the men’s me the latter anne their 
approbation stretching out rarms as if to receive 
her; this dance, which continues frequently for five or six 
which often accompany it, most powerfully work upon t : 


pr mene and ery the Arabs, and they never 
of the mesamer but raptures. The feelings of a lover 


to his embraces ; her graceful, 
decent steps, te wapaenar animation, the general applause 


she receives, and of the song, or kaszyde, which 
are always in praise of beauty, must. create the liveliest 


emotions in the bosom of her lover, who has, at least, the 
satisfaction of being able to give full scope to his feelings by 
voice and gestures, without exposing himself to any blame.” 


The cause of the Bedouin’s superiority in this respect 
over other Mussulmans is thus explained : 


tered during a series of years; and such is the 
Bedouin girl, that whatever may be her sentiments with 
respect 


less to suffer any personal ‘liberties, 
a ection. The firm 
assarance of her honour and chastity must powerfully in- 
fluence his heart ; and as a Bedouin's mind and conga 

y 


mauch in favour of any lasting attach- 
rather ascribe it to the unruly temper 
sons of the Desert, than to any want of feel- 


‘These fragments may serve to give the reader some idea 


of one of the 


interesting works we have met with. 
, 


a Voyages and Travels, including Anecdotes 


. 3 a Ni : chiefly for the Use of Young Persons. 
f Captain Basil age tom volumes. 
‘nd Treacher. 


Robert Cadell. London: Whittaker 

1831. 
Tats book is worthy to rank in the juvenile library 
with Sir Walter's Tales of a Grandfather, and we 
Rot say more in its behalf if it were our own. Its 
tone is that of a brave, amiable, and well-principled man 
: his children, but never, in his attémpts to 
coum the gen impress upon their minds the 


| 
oe it was meant as a halter for the camel; with 
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mirthful or his mournful moods; but our readers shall 
judge for themselves. 

The following morceau isa genuine picture of ashipful 
of middies. A finer hearted and more mischievous batch 
of imps never existed, 

“ At length, the idea n to ground amongst us, 
that the poor beast had _ put ome to by some diabo- 
lical means; and our ire mounted accordingly. This sus- 
picion seemed the more natural, as the officers said not a 
word about the matter, nor even asked us what we had 
done with our dog. While we were in this state of excite- 
ment and distraction for our loss, one of the midshipmen, 
who had some drollery in his composition, gave a new turn 
to the expression of our thoughts. 

“ This gentleman, who was more than twice as old as 
most of us, say about thirty, had won the affections of the 
whole of our class, by the gentleness of his manners, and 
the generous part he always took on out side, He bore 
amongst us the pet name of Daddy; and certainly he was 
like a futher to those amongst us who, like myself, were 

uite adrift in the ship, without any one to look after them. 
© was a man of talents and classical education, but he had 
entered the navy far too late in life ever to take to it cor- 
dially. His habits, indeed, had become so rigid, that they 
could never be made to bend to the io kind of dis- 
cipline which it appears essential every officer should run 
through, but which only the young and light-hearted can 
brook. Our worthy friend, contiagy, with all his abi- 
lities, taste, and acquirements, never seemed at home on 
board ship; and unless a man can reach this point of liking 
for the sea, he is better on shore. At all events, old Daddy 
cared more about his books than about the blocks, and de- 
lighted much more in giving us assistance in our literary 
pursuits, and trying to teach us to be useful, than in ren- 
dering himself a proficient in those professional mysteries, 
which he never hoped to practise in earnest himself. 

“ What this very interesting person’s early history ‘was, 
we never could find out; nor why he entered the mot #] 
nor how it came, that a man of his powers and ish- 
ments should have been kept back so long. Indeed, the 
youngsters never enquired too closely into these miatters, 
being quite contented to have the advantage of his protection 
against the oppression of some of the o oldsters, who 
occasionally bullied them. Upon all occasions of difficulty, 
we were in the habit of clustering round him, to tell our 
ge, great and small, with the certainty of always 

nding in him that great desideratum in calamity—a pa- 
tient and friendly listener. 

“ It will easily be supposed, that our kind Dadiy took 
more than usual interest in this affair of Shakings, and that 
he was applied to by us at every stage of the transaction. 
He was cam perplexed, of course, when the dog was finally 
missing ; and, for sume days, he could give us no comfort, 
nor suggest any mode of revenge which was not too dan- 
gerous for his young friends to put in practice. He pra‘ 
dently observed, that as we had no certainty to go upon, it 
would be foolish to get ourselves into a serious scrape for 
nothing at all. 

«“* There can be no harm, however,’ he continued, in his 
dry and slightly sarcastic way, which all who knew him 
will recollect as well as if they saw him now, drawing his 
hand slowly across his mouth and chin, ‘There can be no 
harm, my boys, in putting the other dogs in mourning for 
their dear departed friend Shakings ; for, whatever is come 
of him, he is lost to them as well as to us, and his memory 
ought to be duly respected.’ 

“This hint was no sooner given than a cry was raised 
for crape, and every chest and bag ransacked to 
badges of mourning. The pointers were speedily rigged 
up with a large bunch of crape, tied in a handsome bow, 
upon the left leg of each, just above the knee. The joke 
took immediately. The officers could not help laughing ; 
for, though we considered them little better than fiends at 
that moment of excitement, they were, in fact, except 
this instance, the best natured and most indulgent men 
remember to have sailed with. They, of course, ordered 
the crape to be instantly cut off from the dogs’ legs; and 
one of the officers remarked to us, seriously, that as we had 
now had our piece of fun out, there were to be no more 
such tricks, 

“* Off we scampered, to consult old Daddy what was to 
be done next, as we had been positively ordered mot to 
pr peer Pear with the : ciheae 

“* Pat the pigs in mourning,’ he said. 

* All our crape was expended by this time; bat thi 
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ywant was soon supplied by men whose trade it is to discover | above words are pronounced, 


resources in difficulty. . With a generous devotion to the 
cause of public spirit, one of these uvenile mutiveers pulled 
off his black handkerchief, and tearing it in’pieces, gave a 
portion to each of the circle, and away we all started to put 
into practice this new suggestion of our director-genera' of 
mischief. 

« The row which ensued in the pig-sty was prodigious— 
for in those days, hogs were allowed # place on board a 
man-of-war—a custom most wisely abolished of late years, 
since nothing can be more out of character with any ship 
than such nuisances. . As these matters of taste and clean- 
liness were nothing to us, we did not intermit our noisy 
labour till every one of the grunters had his armiet of such 
crape as we had been able to muster. We then watched 
our opportunity, and opened the door so as to let out the 
whole herd of swine on the main-deck, just at a moment 
when a group of the officers were standing on the fore part 
of the quarter-deck. . Of course the liberated pigs, delighted 
with their freedom, passed in review under the very nose of 
our superiors, each with his mourning knot displayed, 
grunting or squealing along, as if it was their express object 
to attract attention to their domestic sorrow for the loss of 
Shakings. ‘The officers were excessively rovoked, as they 
could not help seeing that all this was affording entertain- 
ment, at their expense, to the whole crew; for, although 
the men took no part in this touch of insubordination, they 
were ready enough, in those idle times of the weary, weary 

, to catch at any species of distraction or devilry, no 
matter what, to com 
occupation of pommelling their enemies. 

« The matter, therefore, necessarily became rather serious ; 
and the whole gang of us being sent for on the quarter-deck, 
we were ranged in a line, each with his toes at the edge of 
a plank, according to the orthodox fashion of these grega- 
rious scoldings, technically called ,‘ toe-the-line matches.’ 
We, were then given to understand that our proceedings 
were scapecenionts and, after the orders we had received, 
highly offensive. It was with much difficulty that either 
pny could kop their countenances during this official 
lecture, for, while it was going on, the sailors were endea- 
vouring, by the direction of the officers, to remove the bits 
of silk from the legs of the pigs. If, however, it be diffi- 
cult—as: most difficult we found it—to put a hog into 
mourning, it is a job ten times more troublesome to take him 
out again. Such at least is the fair inference fron: these 
two experiments ; the only ones perhaps on record—for it 
cost half the morning to undo what we had effected in less 
than aw hour—to say nothing of the unceasing and out- 
rageous.uproar which took place along the decks, especially 
under the guns, and even under the coppers, forward in 
the galley, where two or three of the youngest pigs had 
wedged themselves, apparently resolved to die rather than 
submit to the degradation of being deprived of their 
mourning. 

‘All this was very creditable to the memory of poor 
Shakings; but, in the course of the day, the real secret of 
this extraordinary difficulty of taking a pig out of mournu- 
ing was discovered. ~ Two of the mids were detected in the 
very fact of tying ona bit of black buntin to the leg of a 
sow, from which the seamen declared they had already cut 
off crape and silk enough to have made her a complete suit 
of black. 

‘As soonas these fresh offences were reported, the whole 
porty of us were ordered to the mast-head as a punishment. 
Some were sent to sit on the topmast cross-trees, some on 
the top-gallant yard-arms, and one small gentleman being 
perched at the jib-boom end, was very properly balanced 
abaft by another little culprit at the extremity of the gaff. 
In this predicament we were hung out to dry for six or 
eight hours, as old Daddy remarked to us with a grin, when 
we were called down as the night fell.” 


There is genuine feeling and high descriptive talent in 
the account of a midshipman’s funeral. 

“‘ The land service for the burial of the dead contains the 
following words : 

“¢ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, of his 
great mercy, to take unto himself the soul.of our dear bro- 
ther here departed, we therefore commit"His body to the 
gvound ; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust’to dust ; in sure 
and certain hope,’ &c. 

“ Every one, I am sure, who has attended the funeral of 
a friend—aud who will this not include ?—must recollect 
the solemnity of that Stage of the ceremony, where, as the 


msate for the loss of their wonted. 
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there are cast into the i" 
earth, which, falling on the 


three successive portions of 
coffin, send mp a hollow, mournful sound, 
other that I know. 3 Sant 

“In the burial service at sea, the part quoted above is _ 
varied in the following very striking and solemn manner: — 

«¢ Forasmuch,’ &c.— we therefore commit his body to 
the deep, to be turned into corruption, looking for the re-_ 
surrection of the body, when the sea shall give up her dead, 
and the life of the world to come,’ &c. 

« At the commencement of this part of the 
of the seamen stoops down, and di: the 
remains of his late shipmate, while the others, 
« we commit his body to the deep,” project the grating 
into the sea. ‘The body being loaded with shot at one 
glarices off the grating, plunges at once into the ocean, 


«In a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into its depths with bubbling groan, s 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, unknown. 


« This part of the ceremony is rather less impressive thatt 
the correspondent part on land ; but still there is ¥ 
solemn, as well as startling, in the sudden 

by the sound of the grating, as it is towed , under the 
main-chains. 

“In a fine day at sea, in smooth water, and. when all the 
ship’s company and officers are assembled, the ceremony 
just described, although a melancholy one, as it must always ~ 
be, is often so pleasing, all things considered, that it is cal- 
culated to leave even cheerful impressions on the mind. 

« Occasions, however, as gloomy as any sad heart could 
conceive, do sometimes occur for a sea funeral, sufficient to 
strike the sternest natures. ‘The most impressive which I. 
recollect, of the numbers I have witnessed, was in the flag- 
ship, on the coast of North America. » 

« There was a poor little middy on board, so delicate and 
fragile, that the sea was clearly no fit profession for him: 
but he or his friends thought otherwise; and, as he hada 
spirit for which his frame was no match, he soon gave token 
of decay. ‘This boy was a great favourite with are 
—the sailors smiled whenever he ast have, 
done to a child—the officers pett 
with all sorts of good things—and his messm 
which did not altogether please him, but which 
well resist, as it was meant most kindly, ni 


he could not 
amed him 


Dolly. Poor fellow !—he was long rem afterwards. 
I forget what his particular complaint was, but he gradually 
supk ; and at last went out justas a might have done, 


exposed to such gusts of wind as blew in that tempestuous 
region. He died in the morning; but it was not until the 
evening that he was prepared for a seaman’s 

« I remember, in the course of the day, going to the side 
of the boy’s hammock, and, on laying my hand upon his. 
breast, was astonished to find it Stilt warm—so much $0; 
that I almost imagined I could feel the heart beat. 
of course, was a vain fancy; but I was much 
my little companion, being then not much taller m f 
and I was soothed and gratified, in a childish way, dis 
covering that my friend, though many hours dead, not 
yet acquired the usual revolting chillness, Bei 

“« In after years, I have sometimes thought of this inci- 
dent, when reflecting on the pleasing doctrine of the'Spe 
niards—that as soon as children die, they are into 
angels, without any of those ‘ cold obstructions’ which, they 
— intercept and retard the souls of other niortals. 

he peculiar circumstances connected with the fi 
which I am about to describe, and the fanciful superstitions 
of the sailors upon the occasion, have combined to fix the 
whole scene in my memory. 

‘ Something occurred during the day to prevent the 
funeral taking place at the usual hour, and the ceremony 
was deferred till long after sunset. The evening was & 
tremely dark, and it was blowing a treble-reefed top-l 
breeze. We had just sent down the top-gallant yards, and 
made all snug for a boisterous winter's night. As it be 
came necessary to have lights to see what was done, several 
signal lanterns were placed on the break of the Rog repee 
and others along the hammock railings on the lee 
way. The whole ship’s company and officers were %® fe 
bled, some on the booms, others in the boats; while the. 
main rigging was crowded half-way up to the cat-harpigy 
Overhead, the mainsail, iJuminated as high as ee : 
the lamps, was bulging forwards under the wis 
rising every mivute, and straining so v' yat the mal 
sheet, that there was some doubt whether it might not 
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essary to the funeral, in order to take sail off 
dette ship. ia lower dock poe lay completely under water, 
and several times the muzzles of the main-deck guns were 
aoe into the sea; so that the end of the grating on 
the remains of poor Dolly were laid, once or twice 
tae tore of the waves, as they foamed and 
Sp ag oad a the wey eee of the 
crew, on the officers, during all the ceremony, 
from the ¢ of che malnsa 1, es wetting the Late 
; over us am the wet 
Sens wuhe evariaerans, that there could not have 
been ‘& more dirge. 

“ The tching violently—strained and creaked 
from end to end : so that, what with the noise of the sea, 
the rattling of the ropes, and the whistling of the wind, 
hardly one word of the service could be distinguished. The 
men, however, understood, by a motion of the captain’s 
hand, when the time came—and the body of our dear little 
brother was committed to the deep. 

“ So violent a squall was s ing past the ship at this 
moment, that nosound was h of the usual splash, which 
made the sailors allege that their young favourite never 
toached the water at all, but was at once carried off in the 
gale to his final resting-place !” 

We wish the captain had kept aloof from his American 
controversy in a book of this kind. and had steered clear 
of politics; but we are too highly pleased with his. work 
to quarrel with him for any thing—at present. 


‘ Eee ——— 


Mischief. London. Edward Moxon. _ 1831. 
Ose of the best imitations of the Beppo style we have 
seen. We extract a passage, which seems to us a fair 
specimen of the versification, and of the author's descrip- 
tive powers... 
= ’ Calfskin Hall, h- Raleigh, Rochford 
 Wakering, Levee ae , 
— the _ as ‘ a undock’d roans ; 
came leather—panting, staggerin, 
The tenm proceedet (with the haste drones us 
of jouse paupers breaking stones) 
tae plashy sands, Cap ish’ 2 the Pray, 
t its with surly groans 
peared lion baited of his “wo 
to seem brave, and bullies all the way. 


“ That gallant equi *twixt sea and land, 
Thus gravely pling ike a brewer's dray, 
spite of pomp of four-in-hand, 
fat old in cursed the amphibious way, 
And shiveri h’d for ale, and a relay. 
Sir Adam to see his horses blown, 
~ Bat then he had no turnpike-toll to pay, 

Which made it less unpleasant, he must own, 
And so he fell asleep ; and Eve was left alone ;— 


“ To count the beads of matrimonial duty ; 
Confess the sins of waltzing and flirtation ; 
And vow to penance in her beauty, 
By from the food of adulation, 
And solitude with resignation.— 


At last they landed at their swampy goal, 
Bat, save Lady's Maid, who rued her station, 
The next ebb-tide saw every menial soul, 


With steeds and coach retrace their course along the shoal.” 
——___ 


Mlustrations of the Waverley Novels. Part 
XU. London: Charies Tilt. Edinburgh : Thomas 
Ireland, jun. 1831, ; 


We are really astonished at the uniform excellence of 
Illustrations. ‘The view of the “ Solway Sands,” 


in the number, is a highly poetical piece of land- 
The same may be said of “ Manor 
—the scene of Cannie Elshie’s mortal peregrina- 


tions. © Stirling Castle” is an able drawing, although 


not character by the same high feeling as those we 
faveyjast named, “ Wharncliffe” is beautiful. 
> Nae Ales. 


Portrait of Miss Fanny Kemble, in the Character of 
. Portia. . Engraved by Woolnoth, from a Miniature by 
C. F. Tayler.. London: Harding. Edinburgh: Henry 

Constable. 1831. 

A Pieasinc engraving. The forehead and eyes are 
extremely like. Thé mouth and chin are failures. The 
breadth, from cheekbone to cheekbone, strikes us as too 
great. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


THE CAUSE OF SCIENCE, AND THE EFFECT OF 
JOBBING, 

Wuo has not heard or read of the renowned Doctor 
John Dousterswivel Macculloch—the abhorred of the 
Higblanders—the execrated of the Islanders—the despised 
of the Lowlanders—the beloved of Dunkeld House—the 
paragon of pedants—the magnifico of mineralogists— 
and the very “ Jupiter” of jobs? And who that has 
either heard of the exploits of this winged surveyor, or 
read his authentic aud veracious work on the land of 
warm hearts and wild mountains, can be so absurd as to 
affect astonishment or surprise at any proceeding in which 
it may suit the ease, convenience, or interest of this 
famous worthy to embark ? The Stone Doctor, as his 
friends of the North call him, is a privileged man. Or- 
dinary rules have no application to him. And hence, 
when the poor fellow, acting in character, and duly sus- 
taining the reputation he has already acquired, happens 
to be caught tripping in the matter-of-fact, or caught 
en flagrant délit, with ill-gotten gear in his hands, people 
good-naturedly observe, “ It’is just what we would have 
expected.” This comes of having a good name! But, to 
speak it gravely, some circumstances have lately been 
brought to light, concerning the Doctor and his proceed- 
ings, to which his privilege will scarcely apply. The rogue 
has been sponging on the public in general, as erst he did 
on the Celts in particular—and to an extent which a Par- 
liamentary paper, embodying a mass of documentary evi- 
dence, could alone render credible. 

Will it be believed that, in this age of economy and 
retrenchment, when the treasury coffers are far from full, 
and the people's pockets nearly empty, the Munchausent 
of mineralogists has, nevertheless, contrived, in the course 
of four years, to bag about L.6000 of the public money, 
and to found a sort of claim to upwards of L.1500 more, 
making in all between L.7000 and L.8000, without ‘the 
shadow of an equivalent or return of any description, 
and upon pretences of which it was not more disgraceful 
in the jobber himself to put forward, than in the late 
Treasury to recognise and sustain? Could any one have 
dreamt of or imagined such an atrocity? Yet there is 
nothing apocryphal in the matter. 

The facts, which we deem equally curiousand instructive, 
are these: In 1814 the Doctor was chemist to the Board 
of Ordnance, with a salary of L.566 per annum, and an 
allowance of L.65 for an assistant. At this time, circum- 
stances occurred in the prosecution of the trigonometrical 
survey, which were supposed to have detracted from the ac- 
curacy of the observations, caused either by the attraction 
of the high lands and mountains on the plumb-line of the 
zenith sector, or by the inequality in density of the matter 
more remote from the earth’s surface ; it was therefore 
deemed expedient to institute a minute geological and mi- 
neralogical examination of the nature of the ground in the 
north of England, and more particularly in Scotland. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 30th May, 1814, the Master-General of 
the Ordnance binted Dr Macculloch to this duty, 
with an : of 20s. per day for personal expenses, 
and 2s. per mile for chaise hire: and, in the nominal 
capacity of geological and mineralogical observer, he at- 
tended the survey till 1820, when his further services 
were dispensed with. While thus occupied, however, 
his fanctions as Ordnance chemist were of course sus- 


se ¢ 


due 


pended ; but as his salary still went on, it constituted his 
remuneration, while the extra allowance made him was 
merely intended to cover his personal and travelling ex- 
penses: But the Doctor, it would seem, had early re- 
solved to make a good thing of this extra allowance. The 
amount of his bills for 1814 and 1814 is not stated in 
the return ; but it appears, by a letter from the secretary 
to the Orduance, that, under the head of travelling 
charges merely, and exclusive of his personal expenses, 
the Doctor claimed L.423 in 1816, L.415 in 1817, 
L.546 in 1818, and L.477 in 1819. 

The pecuniary operations of the Doctor, however, form 
the least extraordinary part of his conduct. He neglected, 
or, which comes to the same thing, he did not perform the 
duties assigned him. Colonel Mudge having observed that 
the irregularity of the earth’s density more or less affected 
every operation for determining its diameters, the Doctor 
was required to point out fit places for ascertaining by ex- 
periment the amount of the deviation caused by this lateral 
attraction, But, up to the present hour, he has not com- 
plied with the requisition. In 182], his detailed report 
was called for, as essential to the prosecution of the trigo- 
nometrical survey. The Doctor, however, replied, that 
he would be ready to give a detailed report of the exami-. 
nation of the mountains whenever the problem of the 
earth's density should be resumed! On this miserable sub- 
terfuge, Captain Colby, who had'succeeded Colonel Mudge 
in the superintendence of the survey, remarks, that it 
will of course not be resumed (ill the fit plac? is discovered ; 
—that, if the Doctor delays his report till its resumption, 
four years’ labour will have been thrown away :—and 
that the report on the stations where the plumb-line 
might deviate ought not to be delayed. But delayed it 
nevertheless was, sometimes on one pretext, sometimes on 
another ; and at length, on the 20th January, 1829, that 
is, nine years after the Doctor's services had been dis- 
pensed with by the ordnance, and ¢hree years after he had 
been employed by the Treasury, we find the secretary to 
the former department, writing to the Treasury in the 
following terms :—“ The Boatd [of Ordnance] beg leave 
to recommend to the Lords of the Treasury, by way of 
securing to the public the full benefit of the geological 
survey, that no further payment be made to Dr Macculloch, 
on account of travelling or other expenses, UNTIL HIS EN- 
GAGEMENTS TO GOVERNMENT HAVE BEEN FULLY AND SATIS- 
FACTORILY comrLerep !” By means of some species of in- 
fluence, whether ducal or not we cannot pretend to say, 
the Doctor, however, contrived to have this interdict 
withdrawn a few months after ; and in consequence he 
obtained'a Treasury warrant for pocketing another fifteen 
hundred pounds of the public money. So much for Dr 
Macculloch’s connexion with the Ordnance department. 

On the 13th of January, 1826, the Doctor’s appoint- 
ment of Ordnance chemist ceased, and on the 16th April, 
the Doctor made a tender of his services to the Treasury, 
setting forth, among other things, that while employed 
under the Ordnance, he had been promised £300 a-year, 
over and above his salary of £566 as chemist—of which 
there is not a shadow of proof, nor so much as even a 
hint in any of his communications with the Ordnance 
department; and that, besides 20s. a-day for personal 
expenses, he was allowed 2s. a-mile for all distances, now- 
EVER TRAVELLED—which is directly contrary to the fact, 
Mr Byham expressly stating, that the master-general 
“appointed Dr Macculloch to this duty, with an allow- 
ance of 20s. per day personal expenses, and 2s. per mile 
cHaise Hing!” By a Treasury minute, dated the 4th 
July, it appears that the Doctor's tender was accepted, 
and an allowance of L.2 a-day made him as remunera- 
tion for his labour, together with a sum not exceeding 
L.90 for an assistant; but their lordships made no 
specific allowance for travelling, personal, and other ex- 
penses ; probably under the very natural impression, that 
the Doctor would have the grace to charge no more, 
Under these heads, than the sum he had actually and bona 
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fide disbursed. But the Doctor did not by any 


means: 

view the matter in the same light. In-his letter of the. 
10th July, intimating his readiness to obey their lerd-— 
ships’ orders, “ by immediately proceeding to Scotland,” 
for the purpose of continuing his survey, he recurs to his 
ordnance allowances, and particalarly to that for travel-— 
ling, which, he says, was “ two shillings per mile—the 
miles being stated as direct distances when proceeding to 
any object, and being stated as rex piem when engaged in 
the examination of a district,” thus preparing the way for 
the wonderful achievements which were to follow. 
formidable as Doctor Dousterswivel undoubtedly is at 
the charge, there was no great scope for the exercise of his 
talents in 1826. He did not set out till the middle of 
July, when summer was nearly past and gone ; and, 
accordingly, he only charges L.956, 18s. 6d. on account 
of that season, which is paid him without deduction or 
abatement. The particulars of this charge not being given 
in the return, we are precluded from making any detailed 
remarks upon it; but, as we have bis accounts for the 
years 1827, 1828, and 1829, we shall now proceed to 
notice a few of their prominent peculiarities. 

The first, and by far the most important of these, is 


the account of miles alleged to have been travelled in each’ fe 


of those years, or rather seasons. The period of opera- 

tions being limited to six months, or 184 days, the mae 
states himself to have travelled 7743 miles in 1827, 8713 
miles in 1828, and 7568 miles in 1829, which, alan 
a-mile, give L.774, 6s., L.871, 6s., and L.756, 16s., as 
the expense of travelling rr verti in each of those seasons 
respectively. We shall take the intermediate season of 
1828, and endeavour to analyse the account for that year. 


Insix months, or 184 days, the Doctor travelled 8713 miles; 


a distance considerably exceeding the length of the earth's 
diameter. But it appears from his bill that he travelled 
from London to Glasgow, being 403 miles direct, which 
he might have accomplished in two days by travelling 
day and night; while, in returning to London, he seems 
to have started from Dumfries, distant 332 miles, which 
he could scarcely have performed in less than two days. 
This reduces the time employed on the actual business of 
the survey to 180 days, and the number of miles said to 


have been travelled on it to7978 ; which, divided by 180, 


gives an average rate of daily travelling of from 


Sour to forty-five miles, But, supposing that the 


was Christian enough to rest on the Sundays, the num- 


ber of'days employed on the survey would be further 


reduced to 155, and the average rate of in- 
creased to from fifty-one to fifty-two miles pee Now, 
one of two things must be true: Either this statement 
is false, and by consequence knavish ; or, if the Doctor 
really travelled the distances for which he charges in his 
bill, it is physically impossible that he could have made any 
survey at all! But, from the nature of his employment, 
no less than from that of the country which he was sent 
out to survey, the Dector could not in general follow the 
direction of roads, where such existed, nor travel a 
roads, where none existed at all. His course lay 
mountainous tracts, along the courses of rivers, in every 
direction, in short, except that pursued by tra- 
vellers ; and, accordingly, he himself says, “ I never 
remain more than one night at any place, and never can 
tell in what direction I shall go, where the ckotoay, end 
not rowns, are my guide!” Will it be believed, then, that, 
travelling in this manner, through the wildest and most 
desolate tracts of the Highlands of Scotland, following 
the direction which the geology, and not towns, pointed 
out, Dr Maeculloch could have compassed at the rate of 
from (fifty-one to fifty-two miles a-day for 155 days con- 
secutively ? There is not a man living possessed of the 
physical strength requisite for the performance of such a 
task, even although he had had nothing else to do than 
to travel continuously and without intermission. 
the Doctor's *« duty being to examine the surface and 
rior of the earth, observe quarries, descend into mihes, 
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glaring.* 

These were brought under the consideration of 
yearn who was in consequence called on to ex- 
and this is what the learned Theban says for him- 
—* This kind of survey, though scientific, does not 
any thing demanding rest or delay ; on the con- 

more ground that can be traversed, the faster it 

Tt consists, in the sight, in contact, or near -at 
of so much ground ; geological knowledge and expe- 
learning to determine tracks of rock by single 
analysis and inference, and the #. Asma of the 

I was desired originally to execute it with as 
as possible, and this has also been suggested 
»more than once, impliedly or otherwise ; 

I considered myself as especially meeting the 
of my lords in the rapidity which your letter 
Hence a steady and ardent pursuit, seldom lea- 
8 rest IN A DAY OF ENTIRE DAYLIGHT [that is, 
twenty-four hours !) or even a single Sun- 
the Doctor feels the want of the Sundays, 
his charge within the outskirts of possi- 
ingly, with the view of propping up 
writes himself down a Sabbath-breaker ; | 
and my lords will understand, that as the ground must 
be examined at hand, and not at a distance, as in geogra- 
phical surveying, certain miles must be ‘travelled,’ that 
the work may be so too. The work is, in itself, an act 
of travelling, of space [an ‘ act of space !"] of distance, [an 
“act of distance’) and every mile is so much of the sur- 
vey! Doctor Macculloch is, beyond all doubt, the Flying 
3 but the poor man must have been re- 
daced toa woful state, indeed, when he was obliged to resort 
tosuch nonsense as that of which we have now given a sam- 
A defence like this, however, was the only one which 
ease admitted of ; and although it was voted “ satis- 
factory” by the wise men of the Treasury, it must deepen 
the damnation of him who made it, in the eyes of all 
other men. Onthesubject of distances travelled by water, 
the Doctor is equally explicit and, still more ingenious. 
* While under the ordnance,” says he, “ which I made 
as ordered, {who ordered him ? there is no evi- 
such order, 
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Teview, it will be perceived, accordingly, that the suir 
journey has an O, zero against it.—Hereafter I will make 
Very good. But the 


haye mot yet said one word in answer to the charge that, 
while you charge for boats under a separate head, you at 
the same time include ail distances travelled by water in 
your general “ account of miles travelled on the Mineral- 
gical Survey of Scotland.” Answer this, if you please, 
and answer it directly: Have you or have you not 
charged the distances travelled by water twice over? We 

the smaller items of the Doctor's bills are 


of the same character, and constructed upon the 
same as the 5 
But the cardinal point of the case is, that the man has 


done nothing, literally nothing for the money. He has 
2 ee nearly L.6000, and he hasan unsatisfied 
‘ 1500 more ; yet, up to this blessed hour, he has 


r Printer’s Devil.—\s not Ano.y. brose generally 

gin the Highlands? May not Dr 

in that pleasant riaticum while playing 

Northern Moors? Or, at all events, 

himself to a little of the mixture when 
accounts for the Treasury ? 
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of any kind or description whatever. That he has been 
repeatedly urged to do so, we admit ;—that he has as 
often promised compliance, his own printed correspond- 
ence proves ;—that he. has not fulfilled any of his pro- 
mises is. undeniably certain, Since he was first sent to 
Scotland at the public charge, he has found time to write 
two large works on the Highlands and Islands for his 
own benefit, besides a volume on the scenery of Dunkeld 
and Blair Athole for the special delectation of a noble 
duke, his patron; but he has not yet found time to 
make any return to the public for the large sums he has 
been permitted to draw ; and our firm conviction is, that 
he has exhausted in his own publications all the infor- 
mation—such as it is—which he has been enabled to 
pick up in the course of his employment at the public 
expense. We say, therefore, firstly, that the circumstance 
of his being permitted to draw such sums, upon such 
pretences as we have described, shows a gross and culpable 
disregard of the public interest, upon the part of those 
who authorized him to do so; and, secondly, that not 
having made any return, nor given any equivalent for 
the sums drawn by him, he ought to be instantly called 
upon to disgorge. The man is rich; prick him and he 
will bleed. Te has heaped up wealth, not knowing to 
whom it shall appertain ; is he on that account to be in- 
dulged with large sums of the public money, or allowed to 
commit spulzie on the national purse, because the Treasury 
gives itself no concern about the matter? We demand 
restitutio in integrum, and the appropriation of the money 
to some honest and beneficial purpose. Complaints have 
often been made against the government of this country, as 
niggardly and illiberal, and as indisposed to do any thing 
for the encouragement of science. The fact is, however, 
that more is given for this ostensible purpose by the 
government of Great Britain than by that of France, 
which has been so often contrasted with it; but the 
mischief is, that owr rulers know not how to give, or to 
whom to give, and seem to think that they encourage 
science when they merely open the strings of the public 
purse; whilst, in the neighbouring country, the various 
funds appropriated to this most laudable object are hus- 
banded with care, and dispensed with judgment and dis- 
cretion. The example is worthy of imitation; nay, we 
hesitate not to affirm that the time is come when it must 
be followed. The halcyon days of fat jobs and profitable 
abuses have gone by; and in the present temper of the 
world, it won’t do to quarteron the public under false 
pretences, even the led-captains of noble dukes, and the 
tuners of pianofortes to termagant duchesses. The time 
is out of joint for corruption of all kinds ; the ery of the 
people is,—Let every jobber and trafficker in abuse be 
anathema maranatha. There is nothing for it, therefore, 
in such cases as this, but restitution; so, honest, honest 
Dousterswivel, down with your dust ! 
J. B. 


THE FLOWER-GATHERER. 
No. I. 


Tuer is certainly a degree of affectation in calling 
poetry a fiower-garden ; and, what is still worse, the idea 
has not even novelty to recommend it. Nevertheless, it 
suits our purpose, and therefore we make use of it. 
There is some courage shown, in these days of desperate 
originality, when a man ventures to do or say what others 
have done or said before him, 

Poetry, then, in virtue of our editorial will, is, and 
shall be a flower-garden ; out of the which (at least out 
of all its beds save England) we shall from time to time 
cull sweet nosegays, for the refreshment and edification 
of our readers. Sometimes we shall bind them together 
with the thread of a few remarks—(this metaphor beats 
out like gold-leaf)—sometimes we shall offer them un- 


attended “by note or comment—just as suits (with all 
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deference to our readers we speak it) our inclination and 
our convenience. 

We see now what has made us to-day so unwontedly 
metaphorical and flowery : our first offering is from the 
Persian. The spirit of Hafiz has descended upon us. 
We fear this is more than we can say for our friend the 
translator. His versification has a most un-Oriental 
rumbling sound. He has preserved, however, the imagery 
and the moral ; and the latter, if not very correct, is at 
least very pleasant. 

FROM THE PERSIAN. 
A dark deep ocean sweepeth on f 
Our earth, and lives within its zone; 
Billows upon billows roll, 
Clouds on clouds from pole to pole, 
Darker seems the future's scroll. 
Now the present hour divine, 
Mortal, seize—'tis thine—'tis thine ! 


Lo! from Calpe’s summits proud, 

Soars the anka through the cloud ; 

Every mote sinks in the air 

As he mounts to heaven’s own portal ; 

And man cries,—* he is immortal ! 

Whither fled he,—tell me where ?” 
Now the present hour divine, 


Mortal, seize—'tis thine—'tis thine ! 


Like day now shines thy forehead fair, 
Like the night thy flowing hair, 
‘ Thy lips Aurora’s bloom outvie ; 
Day and night, and morning sky, 
Though the fairest, onward fly. 
Now the present hour divine, 
Mortal, seize—’tis thine, ’tis thine ! 


Our next breathes the melancholy grandeur of Spanish 
romance, It contrasts finely with the thoughtless gaiety 
of the former. We stand between them, like Garrick, in 
Sir Joshua’s picture, between tragedy and comedy ; albeit, 
we trast, with less of the ‘ I was the boy for bewitching 
them” expression in our eyes. 


THE STARS. 
Calderon. 


Those lamps of fire, those gems, whose lightuings shine 
Through the dark depths of purple gloom intense, 
Die in the Unapparent ; when, divine, , 

The sunlight’s splendours morning rays dispense. 
They are nocturnal flowers, that gleam afar— 
Ephemeral is their beauty as their hours ; 

For if but lasts a day the age of flowers, 

A night is all the lifetime of the star. 

And from their spring, so fair and fugitive, 

Our weal or woe may we by turns imply 
Recorded, though the sun should die or live. 

On what duration then shall man rely ? 

Or what sad change shall mortal not receive 
From stars, that every night are born and die? 


We conclude the florilegium of this day with a short 
poem from the Romaic; and, as the reader has heard 
enough of the Greeks in our review of Keppel, we will 
not add another word here. 


1oTis DYING. 
O @ANATOE TOY IQTH. 


From the Romaic. 
I arise from dreams of night ere the stars their farewell 
take. 
And I bathe me in the waters of the pure and limpid 
lake ; 
I hear the pines that murmur, I hear the oak-trees 


groan, 
And the Klepths weep in their citadel—their captain they 
bemoan : 
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“ O rise, O rise, !—sleep not now | 
For thy foes they all surround us, 1 
they leap.” Wr shes ’ 
Ah! what unto my children, my poor heroe 
say? . be 
Mortal is my wound and deep the balJ,—tift up 


T pray; : 
O place me on my seat, and bring in haste th 


wine, : 

That I may drink, and then forget, once mo 
ee 
And sing all sad and m songs—O 

now I stood pe a 
Upon the lofty mountain’s top, or the dark an 
wood, 


t= 


Where feed the flocks divided from the goatherd’s neg 
bourhood ! 


Ss ae 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
EDINBURGH, 7 


ROYAL SOCIETY. ot 
Monday, Mh Me 

Prorgssor Horr in the Chair. be 
Present,—Professors Russell, Wallace, Hope, G 

Christison; Sir G. Ballingall; Sir H. "Jardine 
Abercrombie, val Gregory, Borthwick; | 
Robison, Allan, Witham, Wishart, Jardine, Neil 
Tue first paper read was by Mr Witham. It 
an account of the further exposure and appearance 
fossil tree, discovered in November last at eit! 
and was offered as a sequel to Mr Witham’s commun 
laid before the Society at a former meeting. The e 
— ry he eee — disclosed, apparently 

roken off abruptly, which, with other a 
ranted the pont sa on that the tree had pea. apsbe™ 
by a current of sand and water, and left in its presen 
Ye, as the strata consolidated. Mr Witham s 
branch had been found in another part of the quarry, show- , 
ing, when sliced, concentric rings .end s syria pith. 
Adverting to the tree lately discovered in a te j 
the Marquis of Lothian’s coalfield at Dalkeith, (of whieh 
we last week gave some account, ) he stated, that it evidently 
belonged to the division of vascular cay wa 
the Craigleith fossils were of the order of 
phanerogamics. 

A paper was then read by J. D. Forbes, Esq., F.3 
on, oad Oscillations of the Barometer near 
deduced from 4415 observations made in the 
1827-30, with remarks on the present state of know 
connected with this phenomenon. Mr Forbes’s pap 
written in a scientific and liberal spirit, but too mu 
its details to admit of our offering any satis! 
ment. 


» UP 
ra 


le 


EDINBURGH DRAMA, 
« Tye best laid schemes of mice aid men, 
Gang aft ajee.” 

And So hath it fared with us. We had sald to 
that not one of Young’s performances should escape ™ 
But circumstances have shortened, on more 
evening, the duration of our visit to the theatre. 
been able to gain only flying glances of his Benedict, 

his Lord Townly—his Macbeth we saw throughow 
the first-mentioned character—at least in what part) 
we saw—he was most admirable. He was 
su by Miss Jarman’s Beatrice, and th 
life and mettle into his retorts. His Macbeth is 
Macbeth on the stage. Kean’s wants unity—* 
wants depth—Macready’s is a cross-breed between 
and Kemble, and, like all mulattoes, not 
able— Vandenhoff’s is lubberly— Young's is ind 
beth. At his first meeting with the witches, we 5 
their poisonous insinuation has at once COrrup 
blood. His interview with Duncan was bland and o? 
tier-like. In the scene where his wife steels hi ‘ 
enterprise, he made us feel that he had ind 
prick him on, but . . 


“ Vaalting imbitien, which o feajopl ‘itself, 

_ And falls on the other side.” 

lis energy returned to him only when, stung by the 
y's taunts, he turned round upon her— 

“T dare do all that may become a man, 

_ Who dares do more is none.” 


amber oppressed us with a sense of terror, In his in- 
ew with the men he hires to murder Banquo, he 
; d in robes of royal state, and you felt that the 
de which circled his brow, had communicated to him 
‘regal feeling which inspires a more sustained de- 
ment. The manner in which he received intelli- 
ice of the queen's death was beautiful, and the tones 
which he uttered : 
“ She should have died hereafter,” 
indeed those of one who feels himself alone in the 
yorld, And in all these changes we were never allowed 
forget that they are moods of the mind of the same 
person. Macbeth was throughout the wayward and 
ical metaphysician, yielding to impulse and delusion, 


outwardly, the sinewy soldier and wary statesman. 
Ve have left ourselves some brief space wherein to 
to our permanent troops. We were much disap- 
in Miss Jarman’s Ophelia, but she has redeemed’ 
oped since. Violante is one of those characters 
she is peculiarly happy. Of her Rosalind we 
little to entitle us to sit in judgment upon it. 
Beatrice was playfully spiteful as the original, but 
a richness of feeling swimming in her eyes, which 
softened and enhanced her wit. “ Disdain and 
rode sparkling in her eyes,” and yet how prettily 
tenderly she stooped to the lure! Her Mrs Beverley 
Sa powerful piece of acting. And in Lady Tow 
was enough to make one forswear marriage. Such’ 
would be the very devil—like evil habits, she 
nestle more closely in our heart the more we felt 
avineed she was destroying our repose. 
irs Stanley is a useful and clever actress, but if she 
‘any sense she will never attempt Lady Macbeth 
in. Her mawkish and puling performance almost 
it d Young. 
We have long wished to speak seriously with Brindal, 
d we are happy that we are able to do so ‘at a time 
he has been making himself particularly ble. 
was a spirited piece of acting ; his Laertes, 
Basset, Don Pedro, Frederick, all extremely cre- 
He has spirit and intelligence ; what he wants 
“at least what he appears to want—is sentiment. In 
when he wishes to look tender, he screws his 
ee into a shape which is any thing but engaging; and 
we still remember how, in the “‘ Youthful Queen,” in- 
of leaving his monarch's presence with the subdued 
tof respectful sympathy which became a gentleman, 
Pall but shook his fist in her face. His motions are 
abrupt and ungraceful, and-his attitudes con- 
idea of We mean when he tucks his 
Oye his coat-tails, cocks his chin, and gledges 
his bright wicked eyes, like a cock-sparrow. We 
a freely of these matters ; for we should be sorry 
h actor of real cleverness ‘and energy lost for want 
that he occasionally gives offence. We re- 
Mr Brindal to the manager's special attention— 
‘Has good stuff in him. 
honext? Oh, true! We laid it down as a prin- 
y our first article, that a positively bad author 
: humanity’s sake, to be put out of pain as soon 
! We beg leave to do that favour to Mr Wil- 
| He is a bad actor in grain, and, what is worse, he 
j in his defects, and obtrudes them on our 
> Brings to our recollection, alternately, an 
} ,and the sign of the Saracen’s Head. 
ALBERT, 


oe 
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the scene of the murder, his stealthy exit into Duncan’s’ 


framing sophisms to reconcile himself to his actions," 
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ORIGINAL POETRY: 


THE DYING DAUGHTER. 
By D. MacAskill. 


Mornen, dear mother, leave me not alone : 

A little longer let my fond eyes gaze 

With rapture into thine. Oh! let the tone 

Of thy loved voice, soothe, as in bygone days, 
My yearning heart, and lull it into peace, 

Till all my strugglings and deep throbbings cease. 
One smile will bring, te my sad memory back, 
Past joys, from the cold hoary wings of time ; 
And to my longing eyes, as on a beaten track, 
Shall rise the glad scenes of my own bright clime— 
The lake far stretching in the pale moonbeam, 
The hill, the waving wood, and rushing stream. 


The deep glens winding far amid the hills, 

The moss-wreathed stone, harebell, and wild bird’s song, 
The glad fish springing ’mid the glancing rills, 
The magic calm of even, that stirs among 

The fresh green leaves, where rests the weary sun, 
To cool his brow when his fleet race is run. 

Weep, weep not thus my mother—sob not so; 

But when the hand of death is on my brow, 

Talk thou of those bright days when, long ago, 
Like some swift bird I wander'd. ° Even now 

The past comes o’er me, like the perfumed breath 
Of summer flowers, borne o’er our purple heath. 


Away among the hills there is a grave— 

The white grass now weeps o’er it, and the wind 
Ripples the stream, that carelessly may lavé 
The few wild buds the storm hath left behind ; 

‘et will the breath of spring restore anew _ 
The stream its calmness, and the flowers their hue. 
There rests my sister, and the birch-trees weave 

A hatchment o’er her; often have we wept, 
When we together, some long sunny eve, 
Have sat, and pluck’d the envious weeds which crept 
Around her tomb. Oh! is not that spot fair ? 
When I am free, mother, I would sleep there. 
eee 

LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES, 


A seconp Series of Sketches of Irish Character, by Mrs S. C. 
Hall, will be published in a few days. A second edition of the 
first Series will make its appearance at the same time. 

The third and concluding volume of Dr Nare’s “ Life and Times 
of Lord Burleigh,” is ready for publication. 

“The Staff Officer, or the Soldier of Fortune,” by Oliver Moore, 
is about to appear. 

Mr Andrew Picken is preparing for the press “ The Club Book,” 
a work made up of contributions from well-known authors. 

Mr M‘Phun, of Glasgow, has reprinted the authenticated list of 
the House of Commons who voted on the second reading of the 
Reform bill, in Rep and stack. The style in which this reprint is 
executed is extremely creditable. It may be seen at Mr Tait’s, in 
Prince's Street. 

In octavo, with a portrait and fac-simile, the Life of Thomas 
Muir, Esq. advocate, younger of Huntershill, who was tried for 
sedition before the High Court of Justiciary in 1793; with an ac. 
count of his trial and’some extraordinary facts and correspond. 
ence, never before published. By Peter Mackenzie, writer, Glas. 
gow. 

Necropolis Glasguensis ; or, Considerations on Monuments and 
Sepulture, by John Strang, is in the press. 

PeRropicats AND Pampuiets.—The last number of the West- 
minster Review is the best that has appeared.—Frazer is lively, 
although rather too servile a copy of Blackwood, and the New 
Monthly above its average. The former contains a beastly cari- 
eature of Professor Wilson—an amusing article entitled, “ Poetry 
of the Sandwich Islands”—and an article on Castilian Poetry, 
by a young and able townsman of our own, Mr Maxwell Cowan, 
The latter is graced by an admirable and characteristic portrait of 
the author of the Pilot. We think we can trace the hand of Allan 
Cunningham in the “ Master of Logan."—The Harmonicon con- 
tains some good matter, along with a rather startling discovery— 
that of all Tramontanes, the English pronounce Italian most cor- 
rectly. With the exception of the French, they pronounce it 
the worst, We may haye # word or two with this publication next 


paul 
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Saturday.—A new monthly has been started at Glas. 
gow, “ The Literary Museum.” There is talent in it—and, what 
is more, there is sufficient available talent, and an extensive 
enough population in that eity, to sapport such a publication if 
rightly managed. Look to that promising work the Aberdeen 
Magazine. We are doubtfal, however, whether the conductors 
of the Literary Museum see their way clearly—but shall wait the 
appearance of another number before we deeide.—A number of 
pamphlets anent railways lie before us, upon which we, in the 
language of the Court of Session, propose to make avizandum, 
ANCIENT ANNALS OF [RELAND.—Mr John|D’ Alton, the erudite 
author of an essay on “The Ancient History and Antiquities of 
Ireland,” published in the sixteenth volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, read at a meeting of that body, held on 
the 28th of February, a paper in which he enforced powerfully the 
necessity of publishing the ancient annals of Ireland. We have 
voluminous collections of the ancient history of almost every Eu. 
ropean nation — Scriptores Angliw, Germaniw, Galliw, Italici— 
nay, even the seanty relics of Seottish history have been pub- 
lished—while the Irish chronicles still remain in manuscript. This 
fact has naturally given rise to a suspicion, that the works thus 
withheld from the public must have little innate worth. It is im- 
possible, hawever, to glance at the catalogue of Irish MSS. at 
Stowe, and the portions of Irish annals published at the Bucking- 
ham preas, without feeling that this doubt is destitute of founda. 
tion. ‘ The catalogues of the Irish MSS, in the British Museum, in 
the repositories of Oxford, in the Library of Lambeth, in the 
‘Tower of London, and in various other places, give additional 
reason to anticipate many valuable contributions to the early his. 
tory of Ireland. The contents of these collections are chiefly lives 
of the Kings of Ireland, and annals of the different Kingdoms— 
lives of Saints—and collections of the Brihon Laws, Of the pub. 
lished Annals, no less an anthority than Sir James Macintosh has 
said,—“ The Irish nation, though they are robbed of many of 
their legends by this authentic publication, are yet enabled by it 
to boast that they possess genuine histary several centuries more 
ancient than any other European nation possesses in its present 
spoken language ; they have exchanged their legendary antiquity 
for historical fame.” For our own part, we look forward to the 
publication of these documents as the only source whence we can 
derive any information respecting the laws, customs, and charac. 
ter of a Celtic nation, The race was borne down in Gaul and in 
Spain before it had attained to such a stage of civilisation as to 
be able to commit its own language to enduring records—our 
Scottish Celts have ever been a broken body, withont. political 
union, and without literatare—Ireland alone can furnish us with 
annals of a Celtic nation, expressing its feelings in its own thoughts 
and language. Mr D'Alton states that the funds of the Irish Aca- 
demy are inadequate to the execution of such a project—that those 
of the University are locked up from such an application—and 
suggests an application to the throne. We are averse to the alter. 
native,. as likely to beget jobbing and sycophancy—two plagues 
from which Ireland has already suffered more than enough. Per. 
haps the most advisable plan would be a Parliamentary commis- 
sion to give to the world all records of a public character—and an 
association of gentlemen of fortune and literary eminence, like 
our Bannatyne or Maitland Clubs, to publish such private and 
curious documents as throw light upon manners and literature. 
Ant and Artists.—An association of young artists, consisting 
at present of ten members, has been constituted in London. Their 
object is, with a view to improvement in the higher departments 
of art, to meet three times a-week, for the purpose of copying 
from living models, single or in groups.—The exhibition of Hay- 
den’s Napoleon opened on Easter Monday. We are sorry to 
observe a man of genius stooping to such a mode of attracting 
visitors, as to announce thatastudy of Napoleon's “ real hat” will 
be exhibited.—Macdonald’s works are undergoing the ordeal of 
London criticism, Hitherto it has been—with one single excep- 
tion—generous and honest ; sometimes with a greater, sometimes 
with a less tendency towards fault-finding, but always such as 
Macdonald's genius deserves, and the affection of his friends could 
wish.—L.E.L. has put forth some verses in the Literary Gazette, 
purporting to be the prayer of Macdonald's Supplicating Nymph. 
They donot strike us as being worthy either of the author's genius, 
or the work which has suggested them.—The general meeting of 
the contributors to the “ Artist’s Benevolent Fund," was held at 
Freemasons’ Mall, the 25th ultimo. The number of associated 
artists is 212. The fund, which is maintained by subscriptions 
and donations of patrons of the fine arts, is devoted to the exclu- 
sive relief of the widows and orphans of members. For themselves, 
the associated artists have established an annuity fund, from 
which they receive, for a small annual contribution, substantial 
relief on any occasion when they may be prevented from pursuing 
their occupation. The anniversary festival takes place on the 7th 
of May, and the Duke of Wellington has consented to preside. 
-cHAT FROM GLascow,—We have our recess from Politics 
and Pleasure, at this season, as well as Parliament ; and take the 
interval of leisure to resume our harmless gossip.—Our latest. 
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festivities have been the Highland Ball, and a bumnper-benefit for 
the Infirmary. The former wasas superb as tartan and tartlets 
could make it—but exclusive as Almack’s—and steries of manceu- 
yres fo obtain tickets are at present the staple-tow talk, The lat. 
ter was spiritedly got up, under the auspices of the worthy trea- 
surer to the institation—We must not omit a charity sale of 
fancy works for our city mission, nor the clever catalogue of its 
wares in verse, by a talented lady of this city.—Our gaieties are 
not, however, quite at a close, We are promised a farewell 
visit from .Yaniewiez,— who was such a favourite here in 
the haleyon times of the gentlemen's Subscription Concerts. 
He brings his daughter with him; and will find, we doubt 
not, that Glasgow can appreciate his worth and ‘talents.—Oor 
illumination 


was both quieter abd more than yours, 
as may be guessed by the magniloquent in the ballad 
Isend you. The report, that one of our worthy had been 


burnt in effigy, was all a joke. In spite of his obstinate but 
honest prejudices, no man is more jtopular—even with the crowd, 
who still cherish an affectionate remembrance of-him as their 
volunteer colonel, [The last piece of intelligence has given us 
unfeigned satisfaction, It would have been a painful thought to 
us that our beloved Glaswegians could, in their political animosi- 
ties, have forgotten the genuine worth of one of the most witty 
and friendly fat men in Seotland. Marry, if they will be burning 


who goes about prying, poking, in edd) 
For the benefit of those who may be haunted 


with success at a late public dinner whieh 
to disturb with his presence.—Subjoined are we 
the ballad alluded to by our correspondent, The eonelut 
indeed, as he emphatically termsit, “ delicious."—E. 
’ ‘THE GRAND TLLUMINATION, 
«Twas on the twenty-eight of March, — 
It being pleasant weather, P 
Ine nails mek tagthets ate 
e me ; 
es 
yas by. on, 
That on that id ey were to hold” 
The Grand I femnination. H 
* * * 
“In Glasgow city on that 
Large Teraies Wey were a 
While numbers at the brilliant 
With raptures they were gazing. 
Although that this most pleasant seené 
Was of a short duration, 


Every one there pleased had been, 
With the Mumination. 


* * * * 
_ »..“ Now join with me in one accord, 
Before I end may es 
And téast a health unto the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow City; , 
And to the Magistrates also, 
ne eforss Bill has got throng 
‘The Reform 
That caused the Illumination, 


“ Now for tome basye Captain Graham, 
Would really be a pity, 

Who does command the Policemen 
Belo to this city ; 

And likewise all those gentlemen 
Who is for information, 

We'll toast, and then I'll drop my pen, 
To the next [lumination,” 


Theatrical Gossip.—The Easter melo-drama at Covent-Garden is 
entitled “ Neucha’s Cave, or the South Sea Mu rs,” and is 
founded on Byron's of “* The Island.” and 


Zemira has been brought out at the same theatre, sory of 
this opera is our “ Beauty and the Bent” A a 
of enthasttznente has been produced—by name * The Tee- A 


and lymipic after 
deservedly successful seasons.—At Liverpool, Moore's Fire-wor- 
shippers has heen wrought up for the . The last scene pre 


ts, (according to the ramme) “ The Gheber’s 
secret omy with clam “4 tee and rocks, by moonlighe wllh 
hy Led her the moonlight or 


Weexty List or PerronMAnces. 

Arrit 2—9. wid 

Robber's Wife. 

Sue Fe Rinke Q ; 

The Procked ‘Treould Pussle a Conjeret. ° 

Macteth, § Paul and Vogina ‘ ’ 
Gamester, § The Beo-Hive, 


As You Like it, 
Macbeth, § The 
Ww 
Tuurs. 
Far. 
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"No. 197. SATURDAY, 


THE DUNGEON OF CHILLON.+ 


. We are inclined to believe that our readers will think 
this view of Bonnivard’s prison no unaceeptable addition | 
to the literary contents of to-day’s Journal ; and yet we | 
ire firmly convinced that it will be the innocent cause of 
this Number’s being more cut up than any that has yet 
appeared. Not, indeed, hy ‘critics—“ corbies dinna pick 
out corbies’ een,” hen something is to be gained 
by it, therefore we have little feir of our brethren. Our | 
danger impends’ fromthe industrious and indefatigable 
» Manuf of serap-books. These misses will scarcely 
tne papas time to peruse the Journal beforesthey 
eathe their bright and glittering scissors. 
| We have always entertained as great a hatred of scrap- 
as is compatible with contempt. They are ugly to 
upon,—leaves of coarse blue tea-paper; all plastered 
over with scraps of coarse, dirty paper, such as the worst 
Sountry journals are printed upon, impressed with hack- 
heyed Joe Millers, namby-pamby and vulgar verses, and 
Teceipts for chilblains; and, interspersed with these, rude, 
prints, bedaubed with gamboge and Prassian 
a stand in the same relation to albums that 
the penny pictures, which used to be our delight and 
lace at school, do to an engraving by Burnet or Stewart. 
And to think that any portion of the Edinburgh Literary 
atnal should come to such a vault of all the Capulets ! 
this is not all. Our mutilators will no doubt in- 
tb this cut, in a legible, sprawling hand—full 
@ angles and straight lines which ladies now affect, 


‘ 


* he wood-cut which we get apes to bps gn og 

¥ accurate a &@ reduced. le, of one which Mr 

as given in the Abril fasciculus of his “Year Book.” We 

'to present it to our readers, as well on account 

al interest attac go a weet, 7 frome a desire ts. 
9 them some notion o| ie ele ce 0) ¢ illustrations o: 

2 ha, Pleasant work of gosthprede we have met with Mr 

has no comm claims upon pnblic Fatrownge: His work is 

nt, amin ae ie himself is a worthy 

f ies. 


anfu against difficul 


Price 6d. 


APRIL. 16, 1831. 


| to the utter confusion of us and ns, of os and is—these 


lines of Byron: “Re, 

“ There are seven pillars of Gothic mold, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and grey, 
Dim with a dull, imprison’d ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and. the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left ; 
Creeping o'er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp : 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain,” &c. &e. &e, 


And these ingenious ladies will applaud themselves for 
the genius and taste sliown in such a collocation, and will 
parade the book before all their visitor's, and sit with their 
needle-work on their laps, looking demurely, and waiting 
for applause. 

Now we, for our pafts, being somewhat older than we 
were in those days when ‘the glance of a dark eye passed 
with us for sentiment, or a set of white teeth behind ruby 
lips for wit, cannot see any merit in this. ‘It istrue, that 
there are pillars, rings, and chains in the description, and 
pillars, rings, and chains in the print,—But it iv never- 
theless true, that the dungeon, as it really exists, is utter- 
ly unlike the description of the poet. The living gloom 
which his powerful description makes us feel, is not there. 
Persons who could quote these lines as applicable, belong 
to a very numerous and teasing class. They have no 
feeling for' the beaaties of external nature, but they have 
an ear for the melody of versification, and a retentive 
memory, and they are continually tickling their sense of 
bearing and their vauity, by letting off long quotations of 
poetry, the only connexion between which and the occasion 
which suggests them, is the casual coincidence of some 


word. Such people will spout, with their most emphatic 
monotony, 


“ As when the moon, refulgent lamp,” &. 


in the deep hush and mysterious glimmering of a sum- 
mer’s moonlight, when any person with the soul of a 
cricket, would feel the inanity of these sounding words. 

Independently of the coxcombical emptiness shown by 
such unapt quotations, we have an innate aversion to all 
sentiment expressed through the medium of paste and 
scissors. It is too mechanical and tawdry for our taste, 
But enough of this matter. 


“Chillon! thy prison is a holy place.” 


Not, indeed, because of 'Byron’s poem; for that las 
little connexion with it, beyond what is lent by the beau- 
tiful touches of description in which the poet indulges, 
when his hero, after long years of imprisonment, looks 
out upon the blue Rhone, the distant towns, the white 
sails, and the small green isle 


“ Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
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And on it there were young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 5 
And they seem’d joxienseach and ally 5 © 
» The eagle rode the. rising ast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem’d to fly.” 


Were it not for the localities, the Chillon of Byron has 
as little likeness to the Chillon of reality, as Monmouth 
to Macedori. The poet took the hint of a dungeon and a 
martyr to his faith from Chillon, but this was all. Both 
prison and prisoner are the creatures of his own imagina- 
tion. 

- It is Bonnivard who is the spirit of Chillon, and he is as 
little like the sentimentalist of Byron’s fancy as may well 
be, Indeed, such a creatare as the latter never existed save 

in the brain of a deeply-read, passionate, and imaginative 
poet, too young ti have an accurate perception of charac- 
ter. He is neither a robust and gigantic son of Uri, nor 
a sturdy burgher of Berne, nor an acute and fickle citi- 
zen of Geneva. He is an amplification of the story 
extant in our schoolbooks of the old Chinese, who, upon 
being liberated at the death of an Emperor, and find- 
ing all with whom he could claim kindred dead, begged 
to be shut up again; and he is as inferior to our old 
friend in simple and intense pathos, as he is superior in 
imaginative sentiment. 

Bonnivard was a character of a different stamp—a 
scholar, and aman of the world. He was not one who 
adhered to a faith merely because it was his father’s—he 
burst the bonds of old superstition—he stood up against 
the feudal tyrants of the day, He suffered a long and 
dreary imprisonment, but he did not come forth from it 
with a crippled heart and alienated understanding. He 
ame forth as able and willing as ever to do battle for 
civil liberty and the reformed religion. Nor was he one 
of those who contend for liberty with a blind faith— 
sturdy souls, such as in all ages have striven to shake off 
oppression, merely because it sat uncomfortably heavy 
‘upon their shoulders—good and useful private soldiers 
in the armies of freedom. Bonnivard was one of those 
superior minds who love liberty much for itself, but more 
for the blessings it brings—increase of intellectual power 
and moral worth. And, accordingly, we find him, when 
safely seated among his fellow-freemen of Geneva, under 
his own vine and his own fig-tree, doing all in his power 
to promote science and pure tolerating Christianity. 

There is a touch of romance, too, in the adventures of 
Bonnivard. Of a noble and privileged family, early 
taught to feel the advantages of rank—for he was appoint- 
ed to the priory of St Victorat the early age of fourteen— 
he boldly espoused the cause of the republicans of Geneva, 
when their liberties were threatened by their bishop and 
the Duke of Savoy. For this he was cast into a dun- 
geon when no more than twenty-three, and detained a | 
prisoner for two years. Afterwards, while crossing | 
Mount Jura, in 1530, he was encountered by robbers, 
who first plundered and then delivered him into the 
hands of his inveterate enemy the Duke of Savoy. He) 
remained in the dungeon of Chillon till 1536, when he 
was delivered by the invading army of Berne. He was 
triumphantly received by the enfranchised Genevese, 
who adopted him asacitizen, presented him with a house, 
and allotted him a pension, his own estates having been | 
confiscated. 

It is the memory of this champion of humanity that 
hallows the dungeons of Chillon, attracts us thither as 
pilgrims, or makes us rejoice in the possession of their 
counterfeit. There needs no material gloom to add to 
the horror with which we regard the walls which cen- 
fined the generous, the brave, the devoted. Puling 
Jamentations over the rending of human ties are an im- 
pertinence—they break in upon the intellectual majesty 
of his sufferings. We look upon the traces which his 
steps have left in the rocky floor, till we can searcely be- 
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lieve that long ages have passed since he inhabited the 


cell. We see him seated at the foot of one of these pillars 


—not in seething darkness—but in the broad cold glare 
of day, which shows him more clearly how con jy he 
is isolated from all society. ee no common dun- 
geons. Tyranny hath lavished all her pomp upon them, 
as if to make them a temple wherein the victims to her 
pride might be worthily immolated. Yet does not the 
illustrious captive droop, or “ "bate one jot of heart.” 
He thinks only of the cause for which he suffers, and 
the thought strengthens him. He sits proud and un- 
bending—an innocent Marius upon the ruins of despotism, 
which he has overthrown by raising his soul above its 
petty malice. : ats 

How much more worthy of such a scene is Byron's 
Sonnet on, than his Prisoner of; Chillon! 


“ Eternal spirit of the chainless mind ! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty ! thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind 5 
And when thy sons to fetters are consign’d— 

To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 

Their country conquers with their martyrdom, — 
And Freedom's fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar—for ‘twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard !—May none those marks efface! 


For they appeal from ki teal 4 


LITERARY CRITICISM, 


The Characters of Theophrastus; illustrated by Physiog- 
nomical ‘Shetek, To which are subjoined Doms on the 
Individual Varieties of Human Nature, and General 
Remarks. (Being Vol. XIV. of the Family Classical 
Library.) London. Printed by A. J. Valpy. 1831. 


Ix the ancient world, Greece alone (perhaps we might 
even restrict the assertion to Athens) produced a body of 
ethical philosophy. The prophets, the teachers of the 
“chosen seed,” restricted themselves to the occasional ennn~ 
ciation of moral axioms—deeply felt, comprehensive, em~ 
bodied in glowing poetry ; they sought to establish no 
systematic digest of moral truth, Other Oriental nations 
wasted their time in twisting what moral precepts they 
elaborated into fantastic enigmas. The Romans hung 
festoons of beautiful illustration around the temple reared 
by the Greeks, but added neither to its compass nor its 
solidity. They traced out with greater accuracy some 
minute fibres of the moral frame, but they took no com- 
manding view of its circumference, or the bearing of its 

arts. ; 
in Athens, however—a city against which it has pleased 
certain elegant schvlars of the day to discharge all their 
narrow stock of small envenomed sarcasms—a succession 
of philosophers laid broad and deep the foundations of & 
system of moral philosophy,—nay, carried the building to 
a height which bas not, even to this day, been much over— 
topped. First came Socrates—the practical ph‘losopher. 
Of the doctrines which he propounded, and the peculiar 
bent of his investigations, we know nothing directly. 
What accounts we have of them are contained in the 
writings of his disciples, and more or less tinged amd. 
modified by their peculiar habits of thought. As far, 
however, as we can judge, he studied with an acute dis= 


cernment the characters of men, and the relations in whiel: ~ 


human beings stand to each other and to the physical 
universe, in order to discover precepts for the regulation 
of their actions, by an adherence to which the sum of 
happiness might be increased, He seems to have disre— 
garded mere speculative knowledge, to have pursued suet 
enquiries alone as could be turned to a practical use, Zi 
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We can trust Xenophon—and the simple, unambitious 
styleof his work, renders him little obnoxious to suspicion 
—Soerates possessed a clear insight into the characters of 
men, and a delicate sense of the workings and tendencies 
of passion. In the didactic part of his labours, he was 
assisted by an uncommon power of setting difficult ques- 
tions in a clear light, and a talent for discovering, and 
urging to different individuals, those motives most calcu- 
lated to influeffce them. He was a Utilitarian in a libe- 
tal acceptation of the word, for he respected those feelings 
which the sect of modern philosophers who affect the title 
too frequently disregard, He was possessed of an ener- 
getic will, capable of controlling his emotions by his con- 
vietions, thus lending a moral sublimity to his character, 
and increasing his influence over.the minds of men, 

His disciple Plato was endowed with a mind of loftier 
sspirations, more delicate sense of beauty, and wider 
grasp of intellect, but less power of practical application. 
Socrates not only formed his own character for all prac- 
tical purposes, he sought to adapt himself to circum- 


_ stances, and to teach his secret to his fellow-citizens. 
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Plato's mind was more turned inward. He felt vividly 
the dignity and beauty of the perfected human character, 
tad sought to conform his own to his glowing idea, by 
cultivating his powers and capabilities to the uttermost. 
He felt the reflected nobility which the expansion of the 
intellect and imagination casts upon the whole man. He 
sought to perfect himself, not like Socrates, by subduing 
every thought, wish, and action, to the mastery of a will 
guided by fixed principles, but by ennobling every tend- 
eney of his nature, and rendering it incapable of ill. In 
this proud and daring attempt—striving to communicate 
‘omething of the divinity to his soul, by fixing his gaze 
upon its glories—to expand his mind, by embracing the 
knowledge of universal nature—to strengthen himself 
against the assaults of evil, by the conviction that the 
attainment of moral beauty is the chief good—be was 
bat too apt to lose sight of the real state of human nature. 
Hence, his rules for the constitution of political society 
are frequently inept. Hence, instead of mingling with 
the workingday world like his master, and seeking to 
cmmunicate truth to all, he preferred insinuating his 
- y temper and conceptions into the feelings as well 
as the reason of a few select disciples, in the course of a 
long and confidential intercourse. He felt his place in 
the moral world. of = his to form those who were 
to stamp their own characters upon whole 
nations. Of him, even more truly than of Milton, may 
it be said, 
“His soul was as a star, and dwelt apart : 
He had a voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pare as the naked heavens, majestic, free.” 

To him succeeded Aristotle, without the everyday 
Practical wisdom of Socrates, and without the wrapt 
Poetic grandeur and beauty of Plato, but with a subtlety 
of apprehension, and a grasp of intellect, which has never 
been equalled. Socrates taught practical morality as far 
% it regulates our outward conduct to others. Plato 
taught practical morality as far as it regulates the in- 
ward man, Aristotle did neither the one nor the other. 
He looked upon the whole matter as a great philosophi- 
«al problem, and he demonstrated it. The scholar of 
Socrates who acts up to his master’s precepts, will be an 
igreeable and safe companion, but it is possible that he 
may not command our love. The scholar of Plato may 
be a dangerous friend, but not from predetermination, 
and he will be the object of deep and reverential devotion. 

Scholar of Aristotle will indubitably know all about 
the matter, but it does not follow that he will be either 

; Y or estimable. 
| From this review it appears that these three master- 

Sueceeded in accumulating a great mass of mate- 
for an exhaustive of ethics. Plato elucida- 
those principles of our nature which constitute the 
oral man, Socrates taught what ought to be his de- 


portment in society. Aristotle arranged the results of 
their investigations in scientific form, and made a bold 
offer at a theory of morals. How much has since been 
added to what they have achi»ve’, we may enquire upon 
some other occasion. Oul object in making this recapi- 
tulation at present, is to show the progress made in moral 
science at the time Theophrastus commenced his career, 
as the only fair method of estimating the value of his 
works. 

The original name of this philosopher was Tyrtamus. 
He was born in Lesbos, about 395 years before the Chris- 
tian era. He studied under Plato. At the recommenda- 
tion of Aristotle, he assumed the name of Euphrastus, 
(the good speaker,) for which he substituted, at a later 
period that of Theophrastus, (the divine speaker.) He 
succeeded Aristotle in the Lyceum. Diogenes Laertius 
enumerates the titles of above two hundred treatises 
which he is said to have composed. The work of which 
an able and elegant translation is now offered to the 
public, is apparently only a fragment. .He thus describes 
its object in a prefatory epistle : 


«You know, my friend, that I have long been an atten- 
tive observer of human nature: I am now in the ninety- 
ninth year of my age; and during the whole course of my 
life I have conversed familiarly with men of all classes, 
and of various climes; nor have I neglected closely to watch 
the actions of individuals,—as well the profligate as the vir- 
tuous, With these qualifications, I have thought myself 
fitted for the task of describing those habitual peculiarities 
by which the manners of every one are distinguished. LI 

all therefore present to your view, in succession, the do- 
mestic conduct, and, what may be termed, the besettin, 
— of various characters. I am willing, my frien 

olycles, to believe that a work of this kind may be benefi- 
cial to the succeeding generation, who, by consulting these 
patterns of good and of evil, may learn at once to avoid 
what is base, and to assimilate their sentiments and their 
habits to what is noble; and thus become not unworthy of 
their virtuous ancestors. I now turn to my task; it will 
be your part to follow my a 7 and to judge of the cor- 
rectness of my observations. mitting, therefore, any far- 
ther prefatory matter, I commence by deserjbing the Dis- 
eudibler and in conformity with theplan which I propose 
to pursue throughout the work, I shall first briefly detine 
the term; and then portray the manners of the supposed 
individual to whom the eharacter is attributed. It is in 
this way that I shall endeavour to exhibit, according to 
their specific differences, the several dispositions incident to 
human nature.” 

Only thirty of the sketches which the author here pro~ 
mises have come down to us; and these are all pictures 
of vicious characters. As they are the earliest, however, 
so are they among the happiest specimens of » much-ad- 
mired class of essays—brief and felicitous sketches of 
character. The following will serve to show the style 
of Theophrastus : 

THE ADULATOR. 

“ Adulation is the base converse of an inferior with one 
from whom he seeks some sordid advantage. The Adaula- 
tor, walking with his patron, says, ‘ Mark you not how the 
eyes of all are turned towards you? There is not another 
man in the city who attracts so much attention. It was 
but yesterday that the estimation in whieh you are held 
was publicly acknowledged in the portico: there were more 
than thirty persons sitting together ; and, in the course of 
conversation, it was enquired who merited to be called the 
most worthy citizen of the state; when one and all agreed 
that you were the man.’ While he proceeds with discourse 
of this sort, he employs himself in picking some particle of 
down from the great man’s cloak; or, if a gust of wind has 
lodged an atom of straw in his curls, he carefully removes 
it; and, smiling, adds, ‘ See, now, because these two days 
I have not been with you, your beard is filled with grey 
hairs; and yet, to say truth, no man of your years has a 
head of hair so black.’ 

“« When his patron is about to speak, the parasite im: 
silence on all present; and he himself, while he listens, 
gives signals of applause; and at every pause exclaims, 
* Well said! well said!’ If the speaker is pleased to be 
facetious, he forces a grin; or puts his cloak to his mouth, 
as if striving to suppress a burstof laughter. He commands 
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those whom'they may meet in a narrow way to give place, 
while his friend on. He provides himself with 
Tealip io the provers of the, father, andl, lasing sbowy 
e oO sul i t 
exclaims, ‘ Worthy offspring of a noble stock !’ eee 

_** © The foot,’ says the humble companion, when the great 
man would fit himself with a pair of shoes,—<‘ the foot is of 
ahandsomer make than the pair you are trying.’ He runs 
béfore his patron when he visits his friends, to give notice 
of his approach ; saying, He comes to thee ;’ then he re- 
turns with some such formality as, ‘1 have announced 
you. 

From what bas come down to us of Theophrastus, we 
can only regard’ him as one who, leaving the scientific 
department of the study of man where he found it, ap- 
plied himself to the prosecution of its natural history. 
This is a branch of knowledge which has ever since been 
pursued in such a desultory way, that we are inclined to 
attribute a higher value, on account of their rarity, even 
to the inimitable delineations of this author. 

* The translation now before us is (as we have already 
observed) ably executed, except in the titles of some of 
the sketches, which do not exactly correspond to the cha- 
racters conteraplated by the author. ‘The work is illus- 
trated by spirited engravings, and richly deserves the public 
patronage. 

fC 
Ornithological Biography ; or, an Account of the Habits 
of the Birds of the United States of America ; accom- 
panied by Descriptions of the objects represented in the 
work entitled, the Birds of America, and interspersed 
with Delineations of American Scenery and Manners. 

By Jolin James Audubon, Royal Svo. Pp. 512: 

Edinburgh: Adam Black. London: Longman and 

Co, . 1831. 


* ‘Tuts is the work of an enthusiast in his calling—of a 
true enthusiast, for the contagion of his feelings extends 
to the reader. We sit with Mr Audubon, day after day, 
amid the fog, and the wind, and the rain, upon the bleak 
and barren rock, waiting for the approach of some un- 
known species of eagle, a transient glance of which has 
chained him to the spot. We track the deer, with patient 
dssiduity, through the long and tangled herbage, over the 
mouldering stems of trees, and beneath the verdant canopy 
of the forest. We are not only, as he expresses himself’ 
in his introductory address, ‘ brought into contact with 
dn American woodsman,”—we assume the character for 
the time. Never, since we read Robinson Crusoe, have 
we felt such a hankering to enact the part of any one 
whose adventures we were reading. 

Audubon is an American by birth. The productions 
6f nature were objects of intense interest to him before he 
could render to himself a reason for his emotions. His 
father encouraged the propensity, by accompanying him 
én his rambles, procuring for him birds and flowers, 
pointing out their peculiarities, and describing their habits. 
Young Audubon strove to preserve the specimens of na- 
tural history which fell into his hands, but found, to his 
mortification, that death instantly dulled and sullied the 
brightness of their vesture. The father came again to 
his assistance, by putting into his hands a book of illus- 
trations. From that moment he became a painter, as 
well as a collector, of specimens of natural history. With 
a true feeling of art, however, he could not satisfy him- 
self; and the productions of the preceding year were re- 
gularly made bonfires in celebration of his birthday. 
Being sent to France for the rudiments of his education, 
he there formed his hand and eye under the guidance of 
David. But his love of art was subordinate to his love 
of nature, and on his return to his native forests, he re- 
sumed his old pursuits with fresh vigour. 

Audubon has tried, in his time, various branches of 
commerce, but ever without profit. His soul was in the 
woods: the din, smoke, and bustle of the city might 
surround him, bat the cataract of the rock, the lofty pine, 
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making wild music as its long branches waved in the 
wind, and the eagle, describing wide circles far above him, — 
were present to his view. Nature was not to be re~ 
pressed. For twenty years’ he ransacked the ‘woods, 
lakes, and prairies of America. And all this he did simply 
from an engrossing love of nature. ‘be thought of | 
turning his pursuits to account, and increasing by their 
means the circle of human knowledge, never once seems: 
to have struck him, until he accidentally formed the 
Acquiintance of the Prince of Musignano at Phila~ 
delphia. . : : 

Unable to find in America engravers who would under-— 
take to do justice to his drawings, he embarked for 
England. Tt was in Edinburgh that he commenced the 
publication of his engravings. Unexpected difficulties 
came in the way, and the work was transferred to Lon— 
don, and put into the hands of Robert Havel, jun. ~ 
Four years have now elapsed since the commencement of 
this stupendous work ; and one volume of the illustra~ 
tions, containing a hundred plates—in which every bird 
is represented as large as life—is now before the pablic. | 
The work now on our table is intended to describe these 
illustrations. ' 

It contains the descriptions of ninety-nine specimens of — 
American birds, many of them entirely new, all of them — 
presented to us with unprecedented fidelity, feeling, and 
intimate knowledge of their habits. With the assistance 
of Mr Macgillivray, Mr Audubon lays before as excellent 
scientific descriptions of every species. But the great— 
charm of the work consists in his own narratives of the” 
habits of the different birds, the manner in which he™ 
became acquainted with them, and his long and painful 
searches after them. Interspersed are twenty essays illus— 
trative of American scenery and manners, which convey 
to the reader a more correct and pleasing idea of the back= 
settlements than any thing we have met with. We 
know not whether we most admire the author's sketches” 
of character or of inanimate nature. His Colonel Boon, 
Eccentric Naturalist, and Original Painter, are valuable 
additions to our knowledge of human nature. His har 
ricane is a splendid and powerful piece of ' poetry—his” 
earthquake, if possible, still more grand. We could expa- 
tiate for ever on the charms of this work, but one extract 
will serve better to give our readers a just notion of it. 
Two of these essays have already graced our columns— 
the Flood on the Mississippi, and the Improvements of its: 
Navigation—we now add another ; . 


THE PRAIRIE. _ A 


“On my return from the Upper. Mississippi, IT found 
myself obliged to cross one of the wide prairies, which, in 
that portion of the United States, vert oe ; 
the country. The weather was fine, all around me was 
refreshing and blooming as if it had just issued from 
bosom of nature. My knapsack, my gun, and my 
were all I had for baggage and company. But, 
well moccassined, I moved slowly along, attracted by 
brilliancy of the flowers, and the gambols of the favns, 
around their dams, to all appearance as thoughtless 
danger as I felt myself. 

«My march was of long duration ; I saw thesun sinking 
beneath the horizon Jong before I could ve any ap- 
pak of woodland, and nothing in the shape of man 

met with that day. The track which I followed , 
only an old Indian trace, and as darkness o the 
goes I felt some desire to reach at least a copse, in whieh 

might lie down to rest. The night-hawks were skim- 
ming over and around me, attracted by the buzzing 
of the beetles which form their food, and the q 
howling of wolves gave me some hope that I should soon 
arrive at the skirts of some wielea> ’ J 

«“T did so, and almost at the same instant a firetight 
attracting my eye, I moved towards it, full of confidence 
thatit proceeded from the camp of some wandering 
I was mistaken :—I discovered by its 
from the hearth of a small log cabin, that a 

yassed and repassed between it and me, as if busily 
in household arrangements. : b> 

“T reached the spot, and presenting myself at the 
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asked the tall figure, which proved to be a woman, if I 
might under her root for the night. Her 
was graff, and her attire negligently thrown about 
» She answered in the affi ve. I walked in, took 


a wooden stool, and quietly seated myself by the fire. The 
vi 
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that att my notice, was a finely formed 
ndian, resting his head between his hands, with his 
on his knees. A Jong bow rested against the log 
him, while.a quantity of arrows and two or three 
skins lay at his feet. He moved not; he appa- 
not. - Accustomed to the habits of the 
knowing that they pay little attention to the 
rs—a circumstance which in 
countries is consi as evincing the apathy of their 
character—I addressed him in French—a language not 
unfrequently y known to the people in that neigh- 
bourhood. He raised his head, pointed to one of his eyes 
with his finger, and gave me a significant glance with the 
His face was covered with blood. ‘The fact was, 
that an hour before this, as he was in the act of dischargin 
an arrow at a raccoon in the top of a tree, the arrow ha 
split upon the cord, and sprung back with such violence 
into his right eye ax to destroy it for ever. 
Is! » L enquired what sort of fare I might 
expect. a thing as a bed was not to be seen, but 
untanned bear and buffalo hides Jay piled in a 
comer. 1 drew a fine timepiece from my breast, and told 
that it was late, and that I was fatigued. She 
my -watch, the richness of which seemed to 
her feelings with electric quickness. She told 
there was plenty of venison and jerked buffalo 
and that on removing the ashes I should find a cake. 
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by an immediate sight of it. iF the 
secured it from aroand my neck, and pre- 
~ She was all ecstasy, spoke of its beauty, 
me its value, and put the chain round her brawn 
how nappy the possession of such a wate 
g . Thoughtless, and, as I fancied myself, 
fo retired a spot, secure, I paid little attention to her talk 
her movements. I helped my dog to a good supper of 
venison, and was not long in satisfying the demands of my 


from his seat, as if in extreme suffer- 
repassed me several times, and once 
side so violently, that the pain nearly 
an exclamation of anger. I looked at him. 
ine ; but his’ look was so forbidding, that it 
a chill into the more nervous part of my system. He 
seated himself, drew his butcher-knife from its greasy 
examined its edge, as I would do that of a razor 
dull, 7 oe it, and again taking his tomahawk 
back, filled the pipe of it with tobacco, and sent 
ive glances whenever our hostess chanced to have 
us. 
until that moment had my senses been awakened 
which | now suspected to be about me. I 
for glance to my companion, and rested 
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well assured that, whatever enemies I might have, he was 
hot of their number. 
“Tasked the woman for my watch, wound it up, and, 


the edges my fli renewed the primings, and, return- 
ing to cal ay ee a favourable account of oar observations. 
Ttook a few bear-skins, made a pallet of them, and, calling 
to my side, lay down, with my gun close to 

a few minutes was, to all appearance, fust 


0 time had |, when some voices were heard, 

the corner of my eyes | saw two athletic youths 

entrance, bearing a dead stag ona pole. They 
) and, 


of their burden asking for whisky, helped 
themselves ‘to it. Observing me and hie wean ted 
they who I was, and why’ the devil that 


the Indian, who, they knew, understood 
4 the house. The mother— 
them speak less loudly, made 
Oe 
pu of which it requ 
in 2g RNA my dog gently. 
tail, and with indescribable pleasure I saw 
alternately fixed on me, and raised towards the 
thy Te I felt that he perceived danger in my 
~The Indian exchanged a lust glanee with me. 
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“The lads had eaten and drunk themselves into such 
condition, that I already looked upon them as hors de com- 
bat ; and the ng omy visits of the whisky bottle to the ugly’ 
mouth of their dam, I hoped would soon reduce her to a 
like state. Judge of my ustonishment, reader, when 1 saw 
this incarnate fiend take a Jarge carving-knife, and go to the 
grindstone to whet its edge. I saw her pour the water on 
the turning machine, and watched her working away with 
the dangerous instrument, uutil the cold sweat covered every 
part of ny body, in despite of my determination to defend 
myself to the last. Her task finished, she walked to her, 
reeling sons, and said, ‘ There, that'll soon settle him! 
Boys, kill yon ———, and then for the watch.’ 

“1 turned, cocked my gun-locks silently, touched my: 
faithful companion, and lay ready to start up and shoot the 
first who might attempt my life, The moment was fast 
approaching, and that night might have been my last iu 
this world, had not Providence made preparations for my 
rescue. All was ready. The infernal hag was advancing 
slowly, probably contemplating the best way of — 
me, whilst her sons should be engaged with the Indian. 
was several times on the eve of rising, and shooting her on 
the spot ;—but she was not to be punished thus, The door 
was suddenly opened, and there entered two stout travellers, 
each with along rifle on his shoulder. I bounced up on 
my feet, and making them most heartily welcome, told them 
how well it was for me that they should have arrived at 
that moment. The tale wastold ina minute. The dranken 
sons were secured, and the woman, in spite of her defencé 
and vociferations, shared the same fate. The Indian fairly 
danced with joy, and gave us to understand that, as he could 
not sleep for pain, he would watch over us. You may sup- 
pose we slept mach less than we talked. The two strangers 
gave me an account of their once having been themselves in 
a somewhat similar situation. Day came, fair and rosy, 
and with it the punishment of our captives. 

“ They were now quite sobered. Their feet were un- 
bound, but their arms were still securely tied. We march- 
ed them into the woods off the road, and having used them 
as ulators were wont to use such delinqueuts, we set 
fire to the cabin, gave all the skins and implements to the 
young Indian warrior, and proceeded, well pleased, towards 
the settlements. 

“« During upwards of twenty-five years, wheh my wan- 
derings extended to all.parts of our country, this was the 
only time at which my life was in danger from my fellow- 
creatures. Indeed, so little risk do travellers run in the 
United States, that no one born there ever dreams of any 
to be encountered on the road ; and I can only account for 
this occurrence by supposing that the inhabitants of the 
cabin were not Americans. 

Will you believe, good-natured reader, that not many 
miles from the place where this adventure happened, and 
where fifteen years ago no habitation belonging to civilized 
man was expected, and yery few ever seen, large reads are 
now laid out, cultivation has converted the woods into fer- 
tile fields, taverns have been erected, and much of what we 
Americans call comfort is to be met with. So tust does im- 
provement proceed in our abundant and free country.” 


Mr Audubon has.done much to silence a set of critics 
who affect to despise America; and we know, that when 
he returns from the journey upon which he is now set- 
ting out, he will do more. Laugh at the young republic 
indeed! Where is the state of the old world that can 
show any results of private and unaided enterprise to 
stand in competition with what has been effected by 
three men beyond the Atlantic—Wilson, Charles Bona- 
parte, and Audubon? The giant is awake, and though 
he may dally a while before he select his task, it is neither 
from want of will, vor of power to work. 


Epitome of English Literature ; or, a Concentration of the 
Matter of Standard English Authors. Edited under 
the Superintendence of A. J. Valpy, M.A. —Philoso- 
phical Series—Palry’s Moral Philosophy. London. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy. 1831. 


Tuts is the most presumptuous, impertinent, ridicu- 
lous, contemptible, and disgusting publication of the nine- 
teenth century, By the time the reader has perused the 


advertisement prefixed to this volume, he will cease to be 
startled by these unceremonious epithets. k 


« Much as we owe to the invention of printing, its good | 


is not entirely without alloy. From the facilities it pre- 

sents to the rapid march of mind, books are multiplied as 

if by magic; but, at the same time, the sterling works of 

each successive age are thus, from the want of leisure to 

read them, rapidly rac cane tf literature of a lighter cast, 

po oe hes Vg * to play the heart, but never reach 
e 


This is not true. It is the “ sterling works” which 
remain, while the lighter impertinences—such as the 
work we are now reviewing—are swept away. 


« To divert in part the interest felt for such productions, 
it is intended to publish, in a concentrated form, a Series of 
Sranpaxp Eneuisu Autuors ; of whose works the present 

eneration know little, and the rising youth must know 
eS although the names, at least, of such writers are 
«familiar in our mouths as household words,’ and the in- 
formation they convey, suited to all times, places, and con~ 
ditions of men, is clothed in language, which has of necessity 
remained stationary, whilst modes of thinking and writing 
have insensibly changed.” 


It has been said by some gifted authors of the day, less 
read, we confess, than they deserve, that the public of the 
nineteenth century are engrossed with light and frivolous 
reading. They imagined, because the public had not dis- 
cernment to appreciate them, that it must be blind to all 
excellency. The cry has been taken up by raw school- 
boys and empty pedagogues, who never heard of our old 
English authors until they met with their names in the 
pages of the writers we allude to—who know them yet 
ouly by name—and who think all the world as silly and 
ignorant as themselves, _We can pardon this in a school- 
boy—nay, we can regard it as an augury of good. But, 
when we hear a man come to what are called the years 
of discretion use such language, we regard it as a sure 
sign that he has not power to comprehend or penetrate 
the workings of the age. 


“ But though powerful in mind and rich in matter are 
the writers of England’s proudest period, still they are all 
deficient in the one thing needful—brevity ; and thus the 
very points, on which they plumed themselves in their own 
days, have led to their present partial neglect. Ever more 
afraid of saying too little than too much, they have imposed 
on posterity the task of pruning luxuriances and removing 
blemishes, by the rejection of what is superfluous in matter 
and quaint in style ; but not without the double advantage 
on our part of retaining all that is useful, and of imparting 
@ new interest to it by the system of concenTRATION.” 


Was ever such a coxcomb! Bacon, Locke, Hooker, 
Milton, Taylor, and others, were “ pretty men” in their 
day. But they are too long for the notions of our modern 
Procrustes, Mr A. J. Valpy, and they must be cut 
shorter to fit his standard. We are to read and admire, 
not the standard authors of England, but those portions 
of them to which A. J. Valpy, editor and printer of sun- 
dry questionable editions of the classics, and unused school- 
books, affixes his imprimatur. The goose is not aware 
that he may give the conclusions, and even the arguments 
of one of these writers, and yet, by lopping off his peculiar 
imagery and illustration, strike at the vitality of the 
whole. 

“ OF the value of such a principle, the best proof is given 
f the unimitated and inimitable authors of Greece and 

ome, Varied as their works are in subject and style, they 
all unite in the leading pvint, to give the maximum of in- 
formation in the minimum of s and have thus been 
able, independent of their intrinsic value, to outlive not only 
the darker ages, but to throw a lustre even on more enlight- 
ened times.” 

This is a new and wonderful discovery. According 
to Mr Valpy, it is length alone that subjects a manuscript 
‘work to the ravages of time. Short books bear about 
with them a charmed life, and are proof: against: the 
attacks of fire and vermin, the neglect of an illiterate age, 
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any book that is short enough. And yet Hom a 
stood the shock as wellas Anacreon. Allancient 
too, agree, according toMr Valpy, in giving “ the m 
of information in the minimum of space.” Did he ever 
hear of a writer called Cicero, who was at one time— 
adapt our language to the notions of this Cockney— 
Mayor of Rome? 


“The series will be confined to the popular tions 
of writers in prose, and the following authors will be first 
selected : . 


. 


Tiles. Mi 

BURNET. BACON, | 

CLARENDON. LOCKE GO. 

GIBBON, PALEY. JO 

HUME. &e, 

ROBERTSON, SW 
&e, &e,” 


Which being interpreted, means,—That Mr 
Valpy, and his nameless editor, intend to publish A! 
ments of our Historians, Indexes to our Phil 
and elegant Extracts from our Poets and Miscellar 
Authors. And this they are childish and ignorant enough 
to call “creating a new era in literature.” . 

Seriously, our standard authors are national p 
and the creature which dares thus presumptuc 
defile and nibble at them, must be extinguished in 
This system of concenTRarion is as bad as the 
conrraction practised by the magistrates of 
upon the plans of architects, and more dangerous. 
Mr Valpy does not merely suppress what he de 
superfluous—* whenever,” says he, “a link has 
found deficient or defective in the author's chain of 
soning, we have endeavoured to supply the 
repair the other.” We shall next hear of some sto 
mason proposing to conceNTRATE Stonehenge into a 
dwelling-house. It is our intention to publish a list 
of all who shall purchase one copy of this wor 
traitors to English literature. The editor we inte 
boil alive as soon as we can lay hold of him, 
is too lenient a punishment for his atrocities. 


‘ , 
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At Home and Abroad. 3 vols. ‘By the Autho 0 


“ Rome in the Nineteenth Century,” &e. 
John Murray. 1831. 


We feel particularly delighted when, in the d 
of our critical duties, we happen to meet i 
literary acquaintance. We do not deny that a 
something pleasant enough in beating about the ; 
of Parnassus, starting fresh game, and running them 
down, or scattering among the newly-fledged covies 4 
few random shots; but the old ones, after all, furnish 
the best sport, as every true sportsman knows; and #¢- 
cordingly, we are never so much pleased as when 
the marked game, whose strength of wing or fleetness of 
foot we have formerly had occasion to adm! 
across our path, ‘To Jeave metaphor, we . 
happy to see a new work from the pen of an author whose 
former productions have given us pleasure ; and in this 
class we are most assuredly disposed to place the fait 
author of “ Rome in the Nineteenth Century.” _ 

At Home and Abroad does not properly belong ' 
either class of our modern novels, It owns allegiane 
neither to Waverley nor to Pelham. It reminds 
of Miss Edgeworth’s manner, and evidently ] 
her school. The author even thinks it necessar 
dicate herself from the anticipated charge of fe 
appropriating part of the story and some of thee 
of Patronage. We are satisfied with her j 


the more that we cannot trace the very close resemblance 
which seems to have struck the writer, and which influ- 
enced her to withhold her novel from the press for 
twenty-five years after it was written. Perhaps, after 
all, the work has: not greatly suffered by the retention; 
for it may naturally be sapposed to have undergone many 
beneficial alterations, and very considerable improvement, 
from the writer's more matured judgment and practised 
Thabits of composition. It is certainly written with 
Breater accuracy of style than we are accustomed to see 
3m the productions of even very clever female writers ; 
for we do not derogate greatly from their excellence, when 
We say, that the dear creatures are generally less atten- 
tive to strict grammar and correct composition, than those 
anale monsters, who urrogate to themselves the title of 
lords of the creation. 

Emily de Cardonnell, the daughter of a British gene- 
ral officer, is the heroine. One morning, as she was riding 
to pay a visit to her aunt, with the news of the victory 
at Maida, where General de Cardonnell had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, her horse took fright at the report of 
@ gan, and ran off with her. Emily is, of course, an ac- 
complished rider, and contrives to stop him, just as the 
unlucky sportsman, her cousin, Percival Wentworth, and 
a@ Danish count, Waldemar, came up with her to make 
arn apology for causing the accident. The count and 

ily cannot, under such circumstances, help falling in 
with each other. Dinner invitations are given 

and accepted. The Dane is very accomplished—the 
Englishwoman very fascinating—they are both 
amiable, indeed, intolerably so. We can make some 

o ce for the heroine, but ever since we read Sir 
Charles Grandison, we hold a faultless hero in utter ab- 

k After a little reciprocal jealousy, the Dane 
declares himself, and is accepted; but unluckily, just at 
this interesting period, war breaks out between England 
and Denmark. The count, justly considering that the 
: honour of his native country was concerned in the cool 
< of the British ministry, that she would deliver 
up to them her navy, patriotically hastens home without 
Waiting to celebrate his marriage. After displaying 
mavch gallantry in the defence of Copenhagen, he is pro- 
_ moted to the government of Moen, but at the same time, 
absolutely commanded by the despotic crown prince to 
break off his match with Emily. Even correspondence 
ef any kind with England is declared penal. Count 
Waldemar, of course, pays no attention to either in- 
junction. He refuses to sacrifice his true love ; and car- 
ries on with her a secret but animated correspondence. 
His (for every good, and especially every great 
man, enemies) take advantage of these circumstances 
to represent the count as an enemy to his country. They 
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cepted packet, and Jay before the crown prince. Wal- 
demar is tried, condemned to be beheaded, dies in prison, 
is dissected, and buried with military honours. But no 
—he has effected his escape—it is another who has been 
dissected and buried.. The count’s innocence is dis- 
covered ; and, after encountering many dangers by sea and 
by land, “ multum ille et terris jactatus et alto,” he is re- 
stored to Emily, who had gone into mourning for him, 


cn an lish peerage, marries, and so happily 
tale. 

y of the subordinate incidents and characters are 
excellent. The conceited coxcomb Colonel Ormond—the 
flirt Louisa Wentworth—the Newmarket gambler ‘Tre- 
yelyan—the eccentric Dr Doran—and, above all, the 
gentlemanly, good-humoured, gallant soldier, and incor- 
rigible punster, Percival Wentworth, are all drawn with 
“spiri But one great fault of the novel is, that too many 
charac are introduced ; and, as a natural consequence, 
f gues are not sufficiently characteristic. After 
ng a speech, we too often feel a temptation to ask, 
Says who?” One person frequently says what might, 
ith equal propriety, have been said by half.a dozen of 
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forge a treasonable letter, which they insert in an inter- |, 
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the other dramatis persone. This is @ fault, and a great 
one, for it takés away the spirit of the dialogue, and is 
apt to confound the identity of the characters. Another 
fault, and it is the most serious one with which we have 
to charge the author, is her killing the hero not fewer, we 
believe, than six times. First, he jumps out of a boat, to 
save an old man, and is drowned ; again, he saves Emily’s 


little brother, with whom the ice had given way, and is" 


drowned a second time, with the addition of having bis 
ankle dislocated ; he is next cut down with a sabre, and 
officially “returned hilled ;” after this, he is condemned 
to lose his head, and is dissected and buried; but these 
two last operations he undergoes, as we have already sta- 
ted, by substitute ; once more, he is condemned to be shot 
as a pirate; and, lastly—but we believe this is all, for 
the matrimonial noose is only figurative. Now all these 
misfortunes, without taking into account sundry broken 
arms and hair-breadth ’scapes by sea and land, including 
a very narrow escape from hanging on board a privateer, 
and another escape out of the hands of the Danish ‘consul’ 
at Riga, have’ the effect of rendering us quite callous to 
the hero's sufferings. At first, no donbt, we are startled 
when we hear of his death ; but we soon come té view it 
with perfect indifference, satisfied that, although we see 
him embowelled and embalmed, quietly consigned to the’ 
tomb of all the Capulets, at the close of one chapter,’ we 
shall find him in the next apparently very much at ‘his 
ease, engaged with his usual occupations. Surely this is’ 
too bad! we dislike such literary resurrection work, and 
wish to make it penal. We certainly prefer to see the 
hero married rather than hanged ; ‘for we think the for- 
mer, upon the whole, the less formidable alternative, 
Yet we do not like to see the ‘heroine and ourselves 
thrown into hysterics for nothing. When a man is once 
fairly drowned, or hanged, or shot, we would calmly and 
resignedly say with Lord Byron, 


“Now Tom's no more, and so no more of Tom.” 


All that remains for the author is, to make thé heroine. 
run mad, and thus put an end to the story. 

This work being written by a lady, we have, of course, 
half a dozen rapes, seductions, and elopements, as part 
of the underplot. They are managed, however, with 
more delicacy than we have sometimes met with in 
similar works. As to the honourable love-scenes, they 
form by much the most able, as well as the most interest- 
ing, portion of the book. Madame Vestris says. that 
“women, after all, are the best managers ;” and beyond 
all doubt, the overs which they bring on the scene are 
the most interesting and natural; we might perhaps 
venture to say, that they are the only tolerable lovers. 
The author of “ At Home and Abroad” triumphantly 
sustains the superiority of her sex in this their stronghold. 
Her women are real women—with the exception of the 
heroine, who is unfortunately an angel ; they have their 
little jealousies and prejudices, their prudery, their 
coquetry, their scandal, and their tea, just as we know 
to be the case in real life, though we cannot colour the 
picture so faithfully, so spiritedly, and yet so softly, as a 
woman can. 

We could say much more in praise, and something in 
blame, of these delightful volumes; but our readers will 
find the volumes themselves less tedious than our criti- 
cism, and so we release them from our lecture, that they 
may order from their bookseller, or from the nearest 
circulating library, “ At Home and Abroud, or Memoirs 
of Emily de Cardonnell.” 


The History of Mary Prince, a West Indian Slave, 
related by herself; with a Supplement by Thomas 
Pringle. 8vo. London: Westley and Davis. Edin- 
burgh: Waugh and Innes. 1831, 

WE are delighted to avail ourselves of the opportunity 
afforded us by this touching pamphlet, of recalling the 
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nip” and buffet he has borne from Fortune's hand since 
he first sang his virgin fancies wild. by the foot of Arthur's 
Seat and the echoing walks of Salisbury Crags ;—but 
here he is, gentle and good as when he left us. 

This gentlest of Nature's children,—one who deserved, 
aud seemed designed to have all his days “ leisure days”— 
to live in some calm nook of bis beloved native land, in- 
dulging in fine dreams of her former glories, and em- 
balming in simple lays the fast-fading traces of her 
ancient rural manners,—has not merely been driven into 
the thick bustle of the world, and forced to battle his 
way through the mire of vulgar politics and venal litera- 
ture, but has even—though apparently as unsuited for 
such scenes as the somewhat girlish minstrel of Beattie, 
—been obliged to bend his course to the wilds of Africa, 
where, among savage and tame Hottentots, and black 
and white slaves, and slave-drivers, he has, as he himself 
tells us, “ bearded the lion in his den,” and a more potent 
and far more remorseless tyrant than the Douglas “ in 
his hall.” Yet he has not merely come back to us with 
the same mild and primitive aspect and kind heart- 
speaking voice,—he -has remained unchanged through- 
out, Although his trials at home and abroad may have 
somewhat shaken his frame, and imprinted a few, a very 
few, wrinkles on his brow, they have neither damped 
the ardour of his love for mankind, nor diminished his 
faith in the maxim which he seems to have adopted as 
his motto and principle of action through life—“ Gentle- 
ness is power.” It is, indeed, @is power alone which 
has supported him through labours and struggles that 
would have crushed a stronger frame and quenched a 
fierier spirit, and has kept alive in his heart, amidst scenes 
and events well calculated to taint the mind even of vir- 
tuous ambition, the same simple tastes and virgin-purity 
of feeling, which distinguished him in early youth. We 
know none to whom the lines of Charles Lamb so well 


apply : 
“ Free from self-seeking, envy, low design, 
I have not found a whiler soul than thine.” 


Tf there are any of our readers who bave never hap- 
pened to meet with a small volume of poems, bearing the 
‘modest title of “ Ephemerides,” which Mr Pringle pub- 
lished on his return from the Cape, we advise them, by 
all means, to procure the book. It will more than justify 
all we have said. ‘They have a far higher warrant of 


the book than any we can offer. ‘Coleridge has pro- | impressed by the pathos and natural beauty of the 


nounced one of the poems (“ Afar in the Desert I love to 
ride”) to be the finest and most musical piece of lyrical 
writing that has been produced in his day ; and the acci- 
dental perusal of it in the volume of travels in which it 
was first published, induced that gifted bard to seek the 
friendship of the author. We have reason to believe 
that this poem was written at a time when Mr Pringle 
‘was engaged in oue of the severest struggles with petty 
tyranny (where both fume and fortune were at stake) 
to which it has been his lot to be exposed. It is truly 
wonderful, and shows the elevation above vulgar troubles 
which a pure spirit can attain—that the unity of high 
feeling, for which, indeed, the piece is chiefly remarkable, 
is not once disturbed or ‘interrupted by a single selfish 
repining or unsuitable allusion. 

We have detained our readers too long from the little 
tract before us, and have now only room to say, that it 
contains a simple unvarnished recital of the miseries and 
wrongs endured by a young female slave, given chiefly 
(with much good taste) in her own touching words, but 
enriched with some very interesting notes, and an excel- 
lent supplement, by Mr Pringle. It is one of those nar- 
ratives, which, bearing as it does, in every line, the im- 
press of simple truth, and speaking of sufferings so into- 
lerable and inhuman as to make our cheeks hot with 
shame as we read, excites our wonder that the strong 


heart of humanity does not kindle up, and with one burst 
of energy shake off the horrid nightmare of slavery for — 
ever. ‘ B . 

We have only to add, that any profits arising from — 
the sale of the work will be exclusively appropriated to 
the benefit of Mary, Prince. 


Sacred History, in the form of Letters addressed to the 
Pupils of the Edinburgh i School. By the 
Author of the Account of that Institution, Part 
Third, &e. 


WE have regularly noticed, as they appeared, the several 
parts of this valuable abridgement of sacred history; but 
we doubt whether the work has yet acquired all the pub- 
licity to which it is so well entitled. A clear and accu- 
rate view of the sacred narrative, without being either 
so full as to supersede the interest arising from the — 
simplicity and particularity of Scripture, or so meagre as 
to be a mere skeleton, devoid of life and action, wasa — 
task by no means easy to execute, but in which we think — 
the author before us has quite succeeded. It may be asked, 
perhaps, where was the great use of the attempt? Is 
not the Bible open to every one, and may not the youngest 
readers derive instruction from its pages which can never 
be conveyed in any human transcript? And assuredly 
if a work of this kind were intended to come in the room 
of the sacred writings, it would be a very ill-judged 
undertaking, and one in which the pious aud judicious 
author of these volumes would have been the very last 
person to have engaged. We are well aware that the 
minds of the young cannot be too early imbued with the 
very words of Scripture, and that there is in those parts of 
the sacred volume to which their attention is most natu= 
rally directed, a style of thought and expression inimi- 
tably adapted to their years. At the same time, espe 
cially in a period of society when the Bible is far from 
forming any longer the sole and undivided source of in- 
struction, even to the lower orders, it is of great import- , 
ance, for acquiring an intelligent grasp of that volume, 
that the young should be early putin possession of the. 
connecting links of the history, and not be left to trace — 
for themselves, through the dark and, in some pt 
disagreeable detail of the Jewish annals, the pure i 
of diviue truth which runs through the rudeness of the 
surrounding soil. It cannot either be concealed, that for — h 
one youthful reader whose heart and imagination are, 
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Scrip 
ture stories, many more get into the way of readi them " 
merely as lessons, to which, too, they yield but a and d 
sleepy attention; and it is of much moment to have the 


same incidents put before them in a different and some- 
what shorter form, so as to give them a new interest in 
them, and to make them return again to the inspired 
narrative, with an additioual zest, and a mind more open 
to drink in its living waters. 

We are certainly very far from wishing to banish 
the Bible from schools, but the habit of reading it as 
school task, with many advantages, has the evil to which 
we have now adverted; and we consider it, therefore, 
as extremely valuable to possess the means of giving & 
relief to Scripture instruction, and of preventing 
from falling into the mischievous habit of dozingover | 
the sacred volume, besides putting it into the teacher's 
power to select its most interesting and useful parts 
while he can supply the thread of the narrative where 
it is brought out with less distinctness, or mingled with 
extraneous matter, from some such compend as we are 
now recommending. We consider that now before us 
as by far the best which bas ever been attempted for 
school reading ; and we are satisfied that if it were com- 
monly introduced into our English schools, a much more 
adequate conception of the characters and tissue 
of the Scripture history would be wrought into the minds 


, gestation, thail can bo eitained from the 
and incomplete manner in which that part of 
is at present conducted. Indeed, were the 
us why it should be so less apparent, the experience 
ie author of this work might be allowed its due 
Every one knows, or may know, that to him 
id is indebted for the greatest improvements in 
on which have been made in the present day ; and 
e school for the poor, which has risen under his 
ing care, and which he so benevolently superin- 
1as become a model, which no other has surpassed 
led for the most intellectual training even of the 
er orders. Indeed, it appears as absurd to put for- 
ny other name, however eminent or respectable, 
footing with that of Mr Wood in this particular, 
ould be to give the mead of Mr Watt's improve- 
in the steam-engine to any other mechanician of 
_ Now, we will venture to say, that among all 
n ls exhibited in the Sessional School, none is 
® striking than the thorough acquaintance of the 
nm, not merely with the words, but with the spirit 
of the sacred writings, from one end of the 
¢ to the other ; and we may therefore infer of what 
ie excellent author has found his compend of the 
re contained in it to be. 
es for schools, we recommend these volumes to 
ily, as a most valuable addition to the Sunday 
Children weary if there is no other book put 
r hands on that holy day but the one Book ; and 
® permitted to touch any other, we cannot in 
mend the tracts and religious stories which 
as its substitute. It would be much more ad- 
le to place books in their way, which, while interest~ 
i themselves, would, at the same time, illustrate the 
Yolume—such as an instructive and entertaining 
the country in which the transactions of Holy 
sg! ‘or these transactions themselves con- 
and brought out, more in the character 
n narrative. Nothing can answer this pur- 
}well as these little volumes. The present por- 
at all inferior to its predecessors, or rather, is 
than gny of them, as it traces the very ob- 
listory of the connected, or rather divided, king- 
iof Israel and Judah, with a clearness of narrative, 
th, in this part of the Bible, is particularly wanted ; 
ise, however easily intelligible it might be to those 
ssed many other sources of information respect- 
me events, it is dark and perplexed to a mo- 
especially a careless reader. The present 
ls from the reign of Solomon, of whose 
e and singular character a very instructive 
view is given, and closes with a no less 
ing picture of the Babylonish captivity. 
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PATIENCE, 
I heard the warder call 


4 QUEEN. 
2 ie i’ th’ calendar— 


PATIENCE, 


3 . \ prt eve, your grace, 
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QUEEN. 
What ails my memory? So thou said’st before. 
Saint Stephen’s eve !—Whene’er the chapel clock 
Strikes out the vigil hour, let some one come 
To warn us of the time. To-day we missed 
The rite of even song. May God forgive 
Our time mispent on secular affairs, 
And matters of the state. To-night we sleep not. 
PATIENCE. 
Last night your Grace ne’er slept. 
QUEEN. 
_ Patience—to bed— 
To bed, I say. 
‘ PATIENCE. 
I would not mers your Grace—— 
UEEN. 
Patience—to bed ! Good angels shield thee there. 
I would not tax thy rest. ‘Thine was the task 
With loving care and constant zeal to tend 
On my poor mother— Katharine the Queen— 
In all her troubles. When it pleased the Lord 
To take her gentle spirit to his mercy— 
Last of her earthly friends—'twas given to thee 
With pious care to dress her cold remains 
For her poor obsequies—She ne’er repined, 
Though sick and sorrowing.—Would a soul like hers 
Dwelt in this weary breast |—— 
[ One knocks. 
Thou must go see 
Who calls without. 
(Parience goes out. 
Poor soul! ’twould break her heart 
Were I tosay that I but.live in hope 
Soon to exchange this hateful diadem 
For a more lasting crown. My poor frame, worn 
By this soul sickness—this corrosive grief— __. 
Cannot endare for long. May hands like hers 
Close my expiring eyes !—Pray for your child, 
Before the throne, my mother! Pray for grace 
Like thine, to soothe me in my hours of sorrow, 
Thy wrongs were public—public thy complaints— 
Discussed in councils, Mine are secret woes, 
Pitied by none. My worse than widewed bed 


Shunned by my husband.. My good town of Calais— 


Thou brightest jewel of my diadem— 
Thy loss was gall and heaviness to me! 
When I am dead, and the embalmers come 
To open me, they'll find the name of Calais 
Graven on my sad heart, This sunless land—., 
My thankless vineyard, that will give no fruit— 
Curseth my toil, and constant vigilance 
For its religious health. Ay, Mary’s name 
(Like his who slew the Saviour with his kiss, 
And was the deep disgrace unto the Twelve) 
Is curst from shore to shore! "Tis hard to bear. . 
Again these burning tears ! 
Enter Patience. 
PATIENCE. 
A courier come 
In haste from Spain, my liege. He Sings uadlalioedd 


These from the king. [Gives ‘aapeced 
QUEEN. 


Our mi returned 
From Spain so soon! And brings he nothing else 
Than these broad parchments, where one grain of mean. 


ing, 
Beat out like leaf-gold, is diffused upon : 


An acre of extent. O, take them hence, 
Good Patience !|—And nought else? 
PATLENCE. 
This casket, madam, _ _—- 
And this small golden key. 
QUEEN. “ 
Why barns ¢ our litep. 


_ Earl of Flanders, King of England.” 


- 
So Fale and dim? More lights! We need them all. 
Patience, thy hand—mine trembles. And the key— 
It will not—will not turn, So—se—— 

[She opens the cashet. 
What sends he? 
A carcanet and queen’s tiara—each 
Would buy an earldom. _He-might have spared 
His heartless gifts. How their ill-omened light 
Dazzles my wounded eyes! Away with them, 
Patience, O, hence with them! One little word 
In token of affection had been dearer 
Than all his gems of East or Western Ind, 
Hence with the starry baubles!’ Hence, I say, 
Good Patience. ‘This our consecrated heart 
Despiseth them. They ne’er shall serve to deck 
This poor sick form of ours. They are more meet 
To dress the image of our blessed Lady, 
Which, beaten from its pedestal by rude 
And sacrilegious men, our worthless hands 
Re-edified, with glorious gems and gold, 
Within Saint Paul's Cathedral. Patience, hence— 
Hence with them to the chest where we are used 
Daily to place the offerings we design 
For God’s most holy church. Good Patience, leave us— 
Bat, ere thou sleep’st, set store of tapers forth 
Within our oratory. _ 
PATIENCE. 
A paper, lady. 
QUEEN. 
T have not prayed in vain—all will go well— 
The saints have heard me. 
[ She reads. 


“ To the Queen's Majesty, 
Mary of England, our right royal consort-— 
Philip, by God's grace, King of Spain and Naples, 
King of the Indies and Jerusalem, 
Lord of Brabant, and Duke of Burgundy, 
How! 
Place England last—put blessed England last_ 
In this, his empty roll? Look to the seal— 
The English lions, where? Scarce visible 
In the broad quarter’d 'scutcheon which he sends 
To me—to England’s queen—to Henry’s heir. 
A fair preamble this !—But let it pass. 
Look we unto the letter. One kind word— 
One soft expression will atone for all. 
No! dull formalities, and laboured style, 
As Spanish pedants use—cold compliments 
Which chill my very heart! I wrote to say 
That I was sick—he doth not ask for me. 
That I was sad—he careth net. Alas! 
Poor queen—poor Mary! 
Enter Ganvixen, Bishop of Winchester. 
Whosoe’er thou art— 
Thou shouldst have given us warning of thy coming— 
My Lord of Winchester! Your blessing, father ! 
BISHOP. 
Lady—these warrants—— 
QUEEN. 
Father, on my knees 
Crave I your blessing. 
: BISHOP. 
Damsel—point a, pen 
For the queen’s majesty. Madam, the hour— 
The appointed time hath come, wherein I must 
ispatch these warrants, Where the cross is marked 
Set your sign manual. 


QUEEN. 
What their purport ? 
BISHOP, 
Nay— 
Matters of little moment. Please your Grace— 
Sign here, ‘Time wears. 


QUEEN (looking at the papers. ) 
Stay—stay." What mean those werds? 


These are deatli- warrants! Look those " 
Like little moment? Thus you cozened me 
To doom the Lady Jane. My lord—my Ft 
Why will you use me thus? 

BISHOP. 

If I err, lady, 
God will forgive. I know your gracious plait 
Is kind and gentle—and I fain would save you 
From knowledge of these writs. The wrath of ca 
Abideth on this land, We must avert it. 
Your mercy is ill-timed. With tears and sadness, — 
My own consent was wrung to sanction this— 
But prelates of this suffering church must give 
No sign of tears, 


QUEEN, 

Lord Bishop—I demand 
Time to consult and ponder, ere I sign 
These fatal warrants... . Prithee, hear me out. — 
This heart—I say 
isnor. [During all this speech the Queen ma 
show of impatience. 
Thy heart is not thine own— 
Nor in thy keeping. Queen, thou knowest not, 
As God's vicegerent, thou must spare no life 
‘The church hath forfeited. Sign—sign. Repeat or 
This contumacious way. Thou knowest not, 
Misguided queen, thine own unhappiness. , 
God's will be done on earth. Alas! say how 
Can that sick land be cured, whose queen disdains— y 
The skill of the chirurgeon ? Add not thus : 
To thine offences one most damning sin. 
Hell-born presumption to dispute the power 
Of our most holy church, What dost thou think 

Thou art? : 


QUEEN. 
A thing whose ten times cri 

Oatblush the Tyrian scarlet. But 1 . 
Some inward revelation bids me stay 
My band from further blood. What have we cael 
By dagger or by rack—by those red fires 
Which constant burn at Smithfield? At the hour 
When all the palace slumbers—save its Queen— 
Abborred sounds and hateful visions come 
Across my soul—dreadful and waking dreams 
Of grey old men, matrons, and youths, and maidens, _ 
Writhing in those dread flames thou lightedst up — 
And I have fed. . . . ’T'were better farto trust 
To other flames, and other weapons—flames 
Of heavenly love and deep repentance—wea: tA 
OF tears and prayers and penance. Let ; 
For hapless England. 


da 
sins ’ 


BISHOP. 

Penances and prayers 
Are of the cloister. God hath given to kings 
Another, greater power. 

7 QUEEN. 
Dost see this robe? 

Is it not gorgeous? Mark its regal fold. 
Without ’tis purple velvet—’broidered fair 
With fleurs-de-lys and roses—and within 
Imperjal ermine. Mark this dalmatique— 
Of Indian loom and quaintest nesdle-werk— 
Starred o’er with richest gem and glorious pearls 
These mock men’s eyes. Beneath them all I wear lM 
Sackcloth of hair—more horrid to the touch 
Than e’er your church's discipline decreed _ : 
For penance to the meanest Carmelite... . + 
Look to the cushions on that haughty throne. j hs 
Soft are they to behold—misnamed of down— = 
In truth, all stuffed with jagged points of steel! 
Each royal ornament—each carcanet— 
Collar—or ring—or bracelet—even the crown- 
Lined, by my order, with sharp-peointed thorns, 
Like that dire circlet which the Saviour wore | 
My dict—sapless roots and bitter herbs, ~ 


om 


ae 


Fe. 


jaintie ‘when I feast'in public. 
sleep, I mostly pass in prayer, 
stripes. All this, for my soul's health— 
a pardon for my erring people— 

‘My lord, you never knew of these. 
ath weet with Heaven ? Can God require 


BISHOP. 
Ay, lady—much— 
a are no royal virtues. Kings must wield 
s two-edged sword of justice. 
QUEEN. 
All willout ! 
I did not mean to speak to thee so freely— 
thou hast forced me. "Tis my favourite purpose 
To lay this hated royalty aside— 
abdicate the throne—to wander hence 
pilgrim’s weeds—a-foot to seek the shrine 
our dear Saviour—to adore the place 
first his body lay—to fall in weakness— 
die on Calvary, where erst he died. 
S hould I survive, in some far distant town, 
"Asien isle, I'll find some poor old cloister 
strictest order—there pass out the remnant 
} sad life of mine, a friendless nun ; 
o one will know me—no one will inscribe 
my grave a tell-tale epitaph, 
say that Mary Tudor sleeps below. 
this - ee endure—so I avoid 
jicit. 6 such as thine. 
BISHOP. 
5 The lady 
eth, your Grace's heir, sojourneth 
the blasphemer's camp—and will undo, 
e first day of her inauspicious reign, 
l we have toiled for. Is’t so soon forgotten, 
rumours of her secret practices 
reached your royal ear? 
QUEEN. 
a O hence! To-morrow 
ill we advise of this. : 
. ; BISHOP. ~ 
A Time wears—time wears. 
may it please your grace—by your command 
‘ote unto the pope. His rescript reached 
this night. His holiness laments 
his dear daughter (so he calls your grace) 
her weak and scrupulous doubts delay 


ea 


QUEEN. 
Then all my hope, 
on for a respite, hath departed me. ( Aside.) 
us the papers—quick. 8 
» [She signs. 
So—so—then, hence, 
‘Prithee, my lord—for I am sick at heart. 
BIsHor. 
‘Your highness proves yourself by this good act 
Worthy to wield the sceptre. Tare ye well— 
God's grace be with you! Soft and pleasant dreams 
Be your reward. [He goes out. 
QUEEN. 
‘Dreams! Ay—more feverish dreams 
sick captive in his prison-cell 
endures 


. ui i 3 : I will undo mine act. 
Patience—Patience—with all haste pursue 


PATIENCE. 

With hasty strides 
d the post joor—and ere this time, 
ind his litter. In the farther cloister 

. QUEEN. 
Then, "tis too lates... . 
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Light up the tapers in the dettery.” 
Set forth the missal—and, beside the hour-glass, 
Dispose the skulls which yesterday were brought 
Forth from the charnel-house at Westminster, 
My beads—forget them not. * * * * 


[Se 


SOME REMARKS ON THE CLANSHIP OF THE HIGH- 
LANDS—AND THE ANOMALIES OBSERVABLE IN 
THE SUCCESSION OF CHIEFS OF CLANS, 


By Donald Gregory, Esq. F.S.A. Scot. 


Havine observed that, in the many disputes re- 
garding the honours of Highland families, which have 
sprung up of late years, the facts and arguments 
which the various claims of individuals were pea 
agreed neither with themselves nor with any rules of 
succession, established or hypothetical, I was led to in- 
vestigate the subject, in order, if possible, to obtain some 
rule which might apply to all cases. Of this investiga 
tion the following general remarks are the result; which 
I now submit with deference to those skilled in such 
matters, hoping that 1 may have at least succeeded in 
clearing away’ some of the obstacles to a proper under- 
standing of the subject. 

As allusion has been made, in the title of this paper, 
to anomalies observable in the succession of chiefs of clans, 
it may here be mentioned what these anomalies are— 

Whilst every chief wishes to be considered as a sort of 
Celtic patriarch, one individual claims through lineal de- 
scent in the male line, and proves his claim by charters, 
retours, entails, and other feudal documents, which are cer- 
tainly not the remains of Celtic custems. Another claims 
through a female, and supports his claim in like manner. 
A third proves his descent, by similar evidence, from 
some individual who does not himself appear to have had 
the feudal jus sunguinis, but, nevertheless, by the choice of 
the clan, had enjoyed the dignity of chief, and transmit- 
ted it, along with the family estates, to his posterity. 

Many other claims might be noticed, but they all 
serve to show that the dignity, although originally per- 
sonal, had a tendency gradually to become territorial, 
As this tendency must have taken its rise from the feudal 
system, it becomes necessary to ascertain when that sys- 
tem was introduced, and to what extent it prevailed in 
the Highlands. 

And here, it may be observed, that the impression left 
on the mind of any one who reads such works as treat 
of the Highlanders, i is: Firstly, that they were a purely 
Celtic people, in whose manners and customs could be 
traced distinctly the institutions of the great Celtic race ; 
and, secondly, that, till after the Rebellion in 1745—or 
perhaps that in 1715—the feudal system had either never 
been introduced at all, or introduced very imperfectly. 
A vast deal of pains is taken to show, that the different 
chiefs disdained to hold their lands otherwise than “ by 
the sword,”—meaning thereby, not military tenure, but 
a holding independent altogether of the crown; whilst 
many supporters of these views do not seem to be aware, 
that the power taken from the chiefs by the act abolishing 
heritable jurisdiction in Scotland, was essentially feudal, 
We propose to discuss these two points in succession, ~ 

With regard, then, to the prevalent opinion, that the 
Scottish Highlanders were a purely Celtic people, or, in 
the words of a modern author, “the unmixed descendants 
of the ancient Celts,”* it appears to be supported chiefly 
by a reference to their language, and by a somewhat ex- 
traordinary disregard of two grand facts connected with 
Highland history ; namely, the Scandinavian conquest, 
and occupation for centuries of the Hebrides, and the 


* Logan on the Gael of Scotland —I. i. 
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Saxon and Norman colonization, from the east and south 
of Scotland.* 

That the occupation of the Hebrides for centuries, by 
an entérprising and warlike race like the Norwegians, 
should have led to no mixture of blood between them and 
the aboriginal Celts, or whatever other people the Scandi- 
navian conquerors found in these islands, is a supposition 
not only too absurd to call for lengthened refutation, but, 
besides, directly contrary to known facts. The M‘Leods 
Have long boasted their Norwegian descent ; and if the 
great Somerled was not himself sprung from the same 
race, as has. been frequently asserted, he certainly mar- 
ried a Scandinavian princess, (through whom, indeed, 
came his claim to the Isles ;) consequently his undoubted 
descendants, and they form the most numerous tribe the 
Highlands ever saw, are, to say the least, not unmixed 
Celts. The effects of the colonization from the south and 
east of Scotland, if less direct, must still have been sen- 
sibly felt; and, although without going so far as some 
who would not leave us one family of Celtic descent in 
the Highlands, we may safely affirm that the establish- 
ment of such families as the Comyns in early, and the 
Gordons and Menzieses (or Mannerses) in more recent 
times, must have been followed by a corresponding mix- 
ture between them and the Celtic race. 

The prevalence of the Gaelic language is no sound 
‘argument that a mixture has not taken place. It only 
goes to show that the mass of the lower classes continued 
‘to use their old language, in preference to that of foreign 
conquerors or settlers; aud that the same thing happened 
in the Highlands of Scotland to the Norse and Saxon 
tongues, as in England to the language of the Norman 
conquerors, or in Ireland to that of the numerous and 
powerful descendants of such English settlers as esta- 
Dlished themselves by marriage or otherwise without the 
pale. 

But to what purpose do so many Scottish Highlanders 
assert, in the face of facts like these, the purity of their 
Celtic blood—and deny their descent from Scandinavian 
ancestors? Were these Scandinavians then so ignoble—so 
little distinguished—so inferior to the Celts—that to be 
descended from them is accounted dishonourable? On 
the contrary, it ought to be the proudest boast of every 
Highlander, that he belongs to a people who have on in- 
numerable occasions vindicated their claim to a descent 
from the most enterprising and gallant race that the world 
has seen since the decline of the Roman empire—those 
heroes who, issuing from the coasts of Norway and the 
shores of the Baltic, established thrones for themselves in 
every corner of Europe! Nor is an Anglo-Saxon or Anglo- 
Norman ancestry less honourable or less distinguished. 

We come now to consider the introduction of the feu- 
dal system into the Highlands, and its effects on the 
people. Several charters are extant, granted by King 
Alexander III., of lands in the Highlands; and in the 
feign of this prince, in 1263, mention is made by the 
Norwegian author of the account of Haco’s expedition, 
—of one of the great lords of the Hebrides holding lands 
both of Alexander and Haco, and offering to resign those 
he held of the latter, as he could not serve both kings, 
and had chosen to stand or fall with the Scottish monarch, 
This fact shows the establishment of the feudal system 
in the Hebrides and adjacent Highlands even at that 
early period, and many more from the same, or equally 
good, authority might be adduced. In the public docu- 
ments regarding the disputes between Baliol and Bruce 
-—in those of the reign of Baliol—but more particularly 
in those of the reign of Bruce, we have ample proof 
of the prevalence of the feudal system in the High- 


+ Another 
familiar to 


cause of mixture may be here alluded to, one v 
the Irish antiquaries, and which must have aff 


red as provi shams Tneontratasl to 
have been a branch of the great Gothic or ‘eutonic race. ~ 
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lands and Islands, as will be evident to 
choose to consult Rymer’s Fodera Angliz, 
Scotie, and Robertson’s Index of Charters 
of Scotland. _From the latter work, and 
ties, it would be no difficult task to prove the 
establishment of the feudal s 


sometimes limited to heirs of a marriage— 
sometimes without limitation : at one time to be held of 
themselves—at another to be held of the crown. 
retainers generally got their charters confirmed by the 
crown ; and on the forfeiture of the familyof the Isles, such 
of them as did not previously hold of the crown, received, 
with few exceptions, after the annexation of the lerd- 
ship, new charters from the king as Lord of the Islex 
In every district of the Highlands and Isles, there were 
royal bailies and chamberlains for the collectiom of the 
king’s rents, feu-duties, and feudal casualties; and the 
Highland chiefs were well acquainted with the value of 
certain documents called Gifts of Ward and Marriage— 
of Nonentries—and of Escheat ; which they used in many 
cases for the purpose of extending their family influence. 
The great object of the chiefs was to have the 
or freeholding of all the lands occupied by their respective 
clans,—and thus to ensure the ce upon them of 
the chieftains or elders of the tribes. The latter, on the 
other hand, were naturally desirous of 
selves freeholders, and domestic feuds were not 
quently the consequence of their being successful. 4 
All these facts, which admit of easy proof, show that 
the feudal system was, not only in name, but in 
introduced among the Highland tribes much earlier 
is generally supposed. What then were the effects of 
this system upon the inhabitants? One great effect was, 
as we have already noticed—and as a very slight inspec 
tion of any of the controversial works published by 
land chiefs will show—that the chiefship 
became, in almost every instance, a territorial honour, 
This at least appears to have been the general rule 
There were, no doubt, frequent exceptions to this rale, 
arising from the Celtic manners of the mass of the people, 
which led them to prefer their ancient law of tanistry te 
the feudal law, and, upon important occasions, to indulge 
that preference by choosing their chief from the nearest 
of kin to the feudal heir, when the latter not 
to be agreeable to the clan. Upon such occasions, ille- 
gitimacy was no bar to the object of their choice attaining 
the station of chief, as might be illustrated by numerous 
instances ; but it should be noticed, that as most of the 
alleged cases of illegitimacy occur during the period im- 
mediately preceding the Reformation, they may have 
arisen from obstacles thrown in the way of m: 
the ecclesiastics, at a time when the abuses of the Church 
of Rome had reached their height, and may have been 
only considered disqualifications under the canon, net 
under the civil law. It would be somewhat difficult 
otherwise to account for some facts which appear in 
several Highland genealogies, unless we were to suppose 
—which is hardly admissible—that marriage was very 
lightly regarded among the Highlanders. , 
Whatever the. case may be in regard to illegitimacy, 
it is at least certain thaty in feudal times, the best and 
only real title to the chiefship of a clan, was po 
in whatever way acquired, it recognised by the bx 
the clan. Thus, if the clan so pleased, an heiress : 
carry the honour to her husband's family, as in the 
of the Clanchattan ; or several sons might ie distnberiueds 
and a distant relation called to the suecession, 
in the same tribe at a later period. P 
Having come to this conclusion, we are 
tempted to enquire what was so pe: 
Highland system of clanship ? erentaty bas the 
sion of the chiefs, for the principal rule, as we 
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weas derived from the feudal system. The truth is, | little does any thing we know of himself chain us down 


elanship, in its modern acceptation, was nearly as preva- 
Tent in the Lowlands asin the Highlands. We frequently 
read in the acts of Parliament, of the Border clans, and, 
with the exception of the occasional appearance of the law 
of tanistry among the Highlanders, and of certain Celtic 
3, which led every man dwelling under a 
Satna chiot -to call himself by the surname of his 
landlord, thereby increasing the apparent numbers of the 
Blood-relations of the chief, the Johnstones and Arm- 
Strongs seem to differ from the M‘ Donalds and M‘Leans, 
chiefly in name, dress, and language.’ Deadly . feuds 
were alike prevalent among them; and the slaughter 
of a chief, or even of a clansman, was equally consider- 
‘ed as calling upon the whole clan for revenge.—It does 
wot, indeed, appear, that the custom of keeping bards, 
or that of fosterage, ever prevailed in the Lowlands 
“generally, in modern times. These were decidedly Celtic 
‘eustoms; but there can be no doubt that, like the 
V of Calps, they prevailed in Galloway and Car- 
‘viek,* (where Gaelic was spoken in the reign of Queen 
Mary.) to a comparatively recent period: and we may 
‘therefore presume, that they obtained all over Scotland 
‘hefore the Anglo-Saxon colonization, and could only have 
‘become obsolete by degrees. 
* Jt is a singular fact, and one well worthy of notice in 
' considering the subject of clauship, that in most, if not 
‘all, of the Highland genealogies, the founder of the family 
* —the individual from whom all the clan boast to be de- 
‘seended—flourished since the introduction of the feudal 
7 and, in many cases, centuries after that event. In 
f circumstances, the clans, thus gradually arising, 


‘gould not fail to be affected by the feudal laws and cus- | 


¢toms; and it may thus be a question, whether clanship, 
) as it existed in the Highlands in later times, and also in 
¢ the Lowlands, as we have seen, was not,as much a conse- 
/ quence of the feudal system as derived from Celtic customs. 
/ On the whole, it would appear that, frotn the mixture 
of races, and the introduction of the feudal system, the 
s inhabitants of the Highlands, although speaking a Celtic 
dialect, have gradually departed more and more from 
{the pure Celtic model, and consequently cannot be looked 
y upon in the same light as the Irish tribes, among many 
of whom the law of tanistry, gavelkind, and other Celtic 
, eastoms—untouched by'the feudal system—prevailed to 
) 2 comparatively recent period. 
f — 
' SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTHDAY. 
* For amonth proverbially consecrated to folly, April 
has been strangely fertile in great men. They grow in 
( clusters like nuts. Thus, the 22d is the birthday of 
4! Henry Fielding, the 23d, of Shakspeare, and the 24th, of 
* Oliver Cromwell. What an association! The Hogarth 
) of authors beside him who combined the varied excel- 
! Yencies of all his tribe ; and both beside him who wrote 
* his stern thoughts with sword-blows, 
¥  Shakspeare is the greatest riddle that the world has 
‘known. People think they know the author of the 
/ plays that bear his name, because a name, and nothing 
{ more, is attached to them; and they thought that they 
did not know the author of the Waverley Novels, because 
# Sir Walter Scott would not confess to them—it is strange 
to what a degree we are the slaves of words, What 
have we of Shakspeare but the name, and two or three 
anecdotes, the one half of which gives usno idea of the man, 
and the other is of doubtful authority. Shakspeare’s 
plays are the voice of nature, that every one feels—and so 


nst 
is ;” and 

to this exaction. Calp was an ac- 

equivalent to the Heriot, It con- 

the Hi chiefs in the begin. 

there are of it in Wales to 
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! 
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ear 1489, by the 
certain pao. 
measures 


to an individual author, that we feel, in reading them, 
they may be viewed as spontaneous growths, as well as 
the merest “ primrose by the river's brim.” There is 
something mythological and pleasing in the thought ; and 
the identity of the dramas with nature harmonizes with 
it. “In other plays, however natural and skilful the 
plot, however true the passion, there is something in their 
cut-and-dry arrangement, and in the vague universality 
of their imagery, that reminds us their home and dwell- 
ing-place is in the pasteboard and canvass world of the 
stage. But Shakspeare’s plays, although firmly knit and 
framed, containing nothing that does not tend to the 
denouement, seem to the unobservant eye to ramble on in 
an easy gossiping way to the close ; and they are redolent 
of meadows and woods, They ought to be performed as 
Milton’s Comus was, on thé greensward, before some 
tangled grove. The reality of their poetry is so strong, 
that the make-shifts of the stage show poorly off beside 
it. 

The question has been started, whether Shakspeare was 
conscious of his own powers. A certain knot of critivs 
will have it, that he was something like his own Touch- 
stone, that he could not “ be ’ware of his wit till he broke 
his shins over it,” and that this accident never befel him. 
They argue, that he was well on in the years of manhood 
before he betook him to the rhyming trade; that he threw 
out his good things as want forced him; that he was a 
jolly fellow and fond of company; that he retired, long 
before he could be called an old man, to his native place, 
abandoning literary labour, and leaving his works to take 
care of themselves. All this is very ingeniously noted— 
but let us hear Shakypeare himself. 

He was not insensible to the arrogance with which 
persons engaged in the active business of life were apt to 
look down upon those whose business it was to mimic 
their strut and pretensions. It appears from his hundred 
and eleventh sonnet, that he felt deeply the unjust con 
tempt with which actors were regarded in his time, 


“ O for my sake, do thou with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 1 
That did not better for my life provide, 
Than public means, which public manners breeds ; 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 

. Andalmost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 


But he seems also to have felt that his jovial and mer~ 
curial disposition exposed him to the censure of the sourer 
sort nearly as much as his profession. Witness the fol- 
lowing sonnet: ; 


«Tis better to be vile, than vile esteem’d, 

When not to be, receives reproach of being. 

And the just pleasure lost, which is so deem’d 

Not by our feeling, but by others’ seeing. 

For why should others’ false, adulterate eyes 

Give salutation to my sportive blood? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 

Which in their wills count bad what I think good? 

No,—I am that I am; and they that level 

At my abuses, reckon up their own : 

I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel; 

By their rank thoughts-my deeds must not be shown; 
Unless this general evil they maintain,— ’ 
All men are bad, and in their badness reign.” 


One so sensitive to public opinion was not likely to 
come so frequently before its tribunal in the character of 
a dramatic author, Without seeking to scan his own 
merits. No one who reads Shakspeare will accuse him 
of want of variety; but we find uniformly that those 
least apt to repeat themselves, are also the least easily’ 
satisfied with their own efforts. In one of his sonnets 
we find him taxing himself with morotony of style and 
thought, and seeking to obviate the objection by what 


| has rather the air of a forced conceit : 


ad 

And keep invention in a noted weed, 
That every word doth almost tell my name, : 
Showing their birth, and where they did proceed ? 
O know, sweet love, I always write of you, 

And you and love are still my ment ; 

So all wh ns bot hia 8 rei new, 
Spending again at is y it: 
For as the sun is daily new And ol ; 
So is my love still telling what is told.” 


~ But the ‘most, desponding appreciation of his own 


poetry to which we find him giving vent, is in his thirty- 
second sonnet. 


«< If thou survive my well-contented day, 

‘When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 

And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 

~ These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, 

~ Compare them with the bettering of the time; 

* And though they be outstripp'd by every pen, 

» Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men, 

‘ i then vouchsafe me but this vieviog thought ! 

_ Had my friend's muse grown with this growi 7 
A dearer birth than this his love had pee A he - 
To march in ranks of better equipage : 

But since he died, and poets better x 
Theirs for their style I'll read, his for his love.” 


The uniform gentleness of Shakspeare’s muse, and his 
apparent carelessness of the world’s opinion, do not, 
therefore, prove that he was without his anxieties on the 
score of his reputation. They only show that he had 
the sense and strength of will to conceal them. This 
is all the difference between manly endurance and whining 
complaint. Not to be sensible to the want of success, is 
not to be a man, but weakly to bewail it, is to be “ the 
haby of a girl.” 


———— 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
EDINBURGH. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Monday, 11th April. 
Sm Henry Jarprye in the Chair. 


Present,—The Hon. Lord Meadowbank; Drs Carson, 
’ Alison, Borthwick, Keith, Huie; Messrs J. T. Gibson- 
- Craig, Sivright, W. Allan, Maidment, Laing, Stevenson, 

Macdonald ; Rev. Mr Chapman, and many others. 


Srvenat donations having been announced by the curator, 
the secretary read some extracts from a letter addressed to 
him by Lieut.-General Ainslie, F.S.A., Scot. from Paris, 
mentioning that several of the corresponding members of 
the Society bad received gold medals, and other prizes, from 
the Institute of France, for essays on subjects of antiqua- 
rian research. 

A communication from the Rev. W. J. D. Waddilove, 
of Bracon-Grange, was read, which contained some re- 
marks su; by the perusal of Dr Hibbert’s Essay on 
the Lawtings of Orkney and Shetland, printed in the 
Society’s Transactions, vol. iii. To this succeeded some 
riotices from the Public Records regarding James Monteith, 
the manufacturer of the brass gun, dated Edinburgh, 1642, 
which was taken at the last siege of Bhurtpore, and now 
ljes in the Society’s Museum—communicated by Mr Mac- 
donald, The Secretary next drew the attention of the 
meeting to an address read before the Royal Irish Academy, 
by John D’Alton, Esq. of Dublin, “ On the Necessity of 
publishing the Ancient Annals, &c. of Ireland,” and stated 
that Mr D’Alton was anxious to have the opinions of all 
those who take an interest in the history of Ireland, on 

best mode of carrying this desirable object into effect. 

he same gentleman then read his remarks on the clan- 
ship of the Highlands. Our readers will find this able 
and important paper in the department of to-day’s Journal) 
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found almost ander the same circumstance 
“ Baby Yellowley,” mentioned in the Pirate, (vol. iii 
and near the spot assigned in the novel for that: 
tation. As this treasure was discovered 

neath the present surface of the ground, and as no Shetls 
annals giveany accountof its bei thecoinei 


ful expression in Lord Meadowbank’s 
story, which seemed 
stances could not now be expiscated in a court of j 


ay at 


EDINBURGH DRAMA. 


We know not what we can well say of Young inad 
tion to our previous criticisms, except that his last ap 
ance was his best. ‘‘ Nought on the stage so much be 
him as the leaving of it.” We speak both of his po’ 
performance in Hamlet, and of bis manly and sen 
leave-taking speech. In lieu of all remark, therefore, 
this week present our readers with a fly-leaf, contain 
three heads of Young—in Hamlet, Brutus, and Macbeth 
—drawn by a young artist of some promise, and litho- 
graphed by our own Forrester—the unequalled in thi 
department of art. We offer this trifle as a pledge of ow 
desire to exert ourselves to the utmost,—and as a re- 
spectful tribute to an amiable man, and an accomplished 
actor. 


ee 
7 ' 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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THE GUESTS OF NIGHT. " 
By John Malcolm. 


Tue dreams that darkness brings— 
Upon the morning’s wings 
Depart, and leave no traces in the light ; 
And waking ones by day, 
* Delasive oft as they, 
And evanescent, fade into the night. 


Amidst the illumined hall 
Of song and festival, 
This hour, I see fair faces round me ranged 5 
The next, by paler gleams, 
Amid the land of dreams, ¢ 
I look around, and lo! the guests are changed, — . 


t 
oes {I 


And who are they that pass, J 
As o'er the wizard’s glass, ; 
Before my spirit's gaze, with nolseless tread? 
The earth-departed forms, eT 
The undisturb'd by storms . 
On sea or shore—the cold and silent dead. 
With faces fix'd and wan, Sf 
That memory loves to sean ; 
Now trooping on my trance, in long array, 
From their eternal home 
The shrouded sleepers come, » 
Then, mute as moonlight shadows, shrink away: ’ 


The playmate there I see, *] 

With whom I chased the bee, .- he 
When we together revell’d through the bowers, — 

Till in the twilight dim : : 

We sung our evening hymn, 
And droop'd in slumber, twined like t1 
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—BATHING. 


I~ youth we love the darksome lawn, 

* .  Brush’d by the owlet’s wing ; 

Then, twilight is preferr'd to dawn, 
‘ And autumn to the spring. 

Sad fancies do we then affect, 

In luxury of disrespect, 

To our own prodigal excess 

Of too familiar happiness. 


. * . * . 


* Bat something whispers to my heart, 
3 That, as we downward tend, 
: Lycoris ! life requires an art 
; To which our souls must bend ; 
+ A skili—to balance and supply ; 
‘ And, ere the flowing fount be dry, 
As soon it must, a sense to sip, 
Or drink, with no fastidious lip. 
Frank greeting then, to that blithe guest, 
Diffasing smiles o'er land and sea, 
y To aid the vernal deity, 
7 ~ “Whose home is in the breast ! 
‘ May pensive autumn ne'er present 
A claim’to her disparagement ! 
While blossoms and the budding spray 
Inspire us in our own decay, 
Still as we nearer draw to life’s dark goal, 
Be hopeful spring the favourite of the soul ! 


There is profound knowledge of human nature in 
these beautiful lines. In youth we rather attribute our 
own feelings to external nature, than receive impressions 
from it. There isa fulness in all our sensations and 
fealings, the overflow of which constitutes our sufficient 
happiness. This we see strongly exemplified in children 
the boy makes a gallant steed of papa’s staff, the girl, 
already foreboding her true sphere, lavishes a mother's 
tare and tenderness upon a boot-jack—they constitute to 
themselves that happiness for which, in after life, they 
Must be beholden to others. The same thing holds in 
youth. It is net the green wood, or the dreamy stream, 
that pleases the stripling between boy and man—he 
haunts the one or the other because there he can indulge 
in the reverie of passion most secure from interruption. 

But if youth be incapable of justly appreciating the 
comparative merits of different seasons and objects, be- 
cause it is too apt to see a beauty reflected from the glow- 
ing tints of its own happiness in every thing; advanced 
age is an equally fallible judge, for a very different rea- 
son. As the shrivelled frame and decreasing vital heat 
Tender it pleasant to bask in some sunny nook, so does 
the drying up of natural affection force man to have re- 
to extra excitement. The ready kindness does 

forth spontaneously as in younger days—it needs 
: _ tobe conjured lp by some fair child, remindifg the old 

a man of what he once was, areca recalling the’ half- 

remembrance of bis first love, beautiful | 
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enough to make him proud of the relationship,alternately. 
teasing and caressing him. © For one in this last stageof ~ 
life, Spring hath a beauty not its own. It is the Season. 
of hope. 9 
In the prime of life sei is man capable of daly ap- 
preciating beauty. The first impetuous thrill of passion. 
is over, and he can look calmly upon external objects. 
But in the falness of hig strength he rests: upon himself 
for happiness—he feels no dependence upon pre 
aid. Neither attributing to external sources the bliss” 
of his own passionate imagination, nor needing to prop’ 
up his imbecility upon the bending and broken reeds of — 
a perishable world, he is more likely to estimate ey 
thing at its true rate. He sees nature neither in the ~ 
indistinct haze of dawn nor twilight, but in the broad ~ 


light of noon. > 
Viewed thus, indépenderitly of fanciful and-arbitery * 
associations, spring, phough differing in character from yor 
autumn, has charms noways inferior. There can be ~ 
no more beautiful object in nature than a wood 
at this moment of our writing. The leaves are « 
ciently disclosed’ to form,.when viewed at a distance, 
broad continuous masses of the most delicate green ; ‘and 
these appear set in circlets of rich brown, formed by the 
stems and yetanclothed branches of the trees, The grass 
is of the most vivid emerald... The fallow fields of avieh 
brown, glossy where’ the share has lately \pdssed: .Dhe 
crows are hovering on the branches, lightly, restlessly, 
with their incessant and not unmusical note; or 
are hopping. behind the ploughman, their glossy plumage . 
glancing in the sun. ‘¢ The voice of the birds is*heard ~ 
in the land.” The murmuring of waters is pleasant to » 
the ear, as their rippled surface, glancing back the sun- —< 
beams, is a music to the eye. In the genial :f «ee 
unwonted warmth, we can almost fancy ourselves ANE 
ing with the trees, and-expanding with the flowers. ry. 
Bat the “ signs of the times” are not confined to the 
country,—they have penetrated even into the stony heart 
éf the town. In these balmy days, the whole of our fair ~ 
population are, like so many butterflies, out-and upon the _ 
wing. Amidst occasional ‘sober-coloured cloth-pelisses,’ 
and remnants of fur, the light and variegated muslins of 
spring are beginning to show themselves. It is a Season 
of transition ; and, as inthe woods, so in the city, some 
of our ornaments are later of donning theiv summer ats 
tire than others. - How. delightful it is to change, with 
the season, from one’ species of beauty to another!’ Tt 
were no easy matfer to determine which is more fascina+ 
ting ;—a fair face sparkling out from the snug enclosure 
of its owner’s somewhat cumbrous wiuter habiliments; 
or the sylph-like grace of’ a figure draped in robes puré 
and light asthe wearer's heart. - We wonder what is té 
be the fashion of bonnets ‘this summer, for much depends 
upon a tasteful selection of that important article of dresss 
Rose-coloured bonnets are good, they reflect a richer tint 
upon the young cheek. Nor are those straw fabrics, 
framed like lattice-work with vacant interstices, to be de~ 
spised. They diffuse “shadows and sunny glimmerings” 
over the speaking features, as the spray of the hawthorn 
does over the singing bird, quivering to its own ——— 
rd Di 


* ; . rr > 


: 
‘ 


melody. 


winter costume, ought now to be laid aside as too cum- 
Artificial flowers, most grateful in 
wiliter, are as inappropriate at this season, as rouge on the 


brous for summer, 
‘cheeks of sixteen. 


There is another sign of approaching summer weather, 
which strikes the ruder and more robust portion of the 
But before 
we name it, we must beseech our fair readers to give 
this part of our story a fair hearing before they call us 
Its commencement is, we acknowledge, rather 
startling, but we are not altogether without hopes of re- 


community—the men-monsters, we mean. 


vulgar. 


conci 
One 


them to it by the time we have finished. 


over-heated ai 


approaching Shakspeare 
quent and fall upon the ear. 


» least marked distinctive features of the two seasons which 
immediately succeed the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 
Towards the close of September, as one walks homewards 

‘in the evetiing beneath the murky sky, the streets in a 

_ blaze with the united brilliancy of the lamps and the shop- 

' windows, and thronged with passengers, this cry swells 

y the ear full-toned and liquid. Musical in itself, 

it speaks to'us of frequent merry meetings during the long 

' nights of winter,.in those taverns specially devoted to this 

daint: sole remaining specimens of the genuine 
old Edinburgh tavern—the only link that now binds us 

.to the festivities of Pleydell, or even the more modern 
t and less apocryphal revels of Sydney Smith. But in 
spring it rises feebly above the din of the streets. The 
months are nearly expired which have in their names the 
Mystic R. The time of oysters is fleeting away; and 

| ‘their shrill heralds breathe the name in a tremulous 

| whisper; like faithful servants fearful of disturbing by 
obstreperous clamour the deathbed of a beloved master, 

Ra or like ministering spirits of the element, about to resolve 
_ themselves into the air of which they are a part. 

1 _) From oysters to the sea is a natural transition, and 

leads us to one of those pleasures which now beckon us 
. e info summer.. We entertain rather a contemptu- 
: towards that sort of pseudo-bathing, which 
of wading into the water till it rises breast high, 
then giving three breathless dips of the head beneath it, 
and rushing eagerly back to the shore. This is the spe- 
cies delighted in by fat elderly gentlemen, cockneys, and 
the tribe of shopkeepers and annuitants in small towns, 
who annually hire a eart or coach, (as their fashion may 
demand,) which they freight with all kinds of lumber, 
and drive to some straggling village by the sea-side, 
where, stowed, man, wife, and six children, in aconfined 
room, with a clay floor, set round with beds, and serving 
the purposes of kitchen, parlour, and sleeping apartment 
of the whole family, they spend the dog-days for the 
benefit of their health. They may be rendered more 
whelesome by the dipping operation we have attempted 
to describe, but they have no more idea of bathing, than 
the poor consumptive wretch, who for the first time in 
his life has a few drops of generous wine administered to 
him as a cordial, has of the genial delight of quafling 
nectarean bumpers amid a circle of merry friends. 

; The true enjoyment of bathing is only felt when 
above the deep caves of ocean we are making our “ easy 
winding path,” or tumbling about in fantastic gambols, 
“Vike leviathans afloat on the brine.” The variety of 

which this amusement is susceptible is incalculable, 

From the face of the perpendicular rock we throw our- 

Y 


Feathers, which add grace and dignity fo'a 


at this season a sort of lingering reluctance 
to shut one’s self-up-in the theatre, however decided a 
haunter of that place of amusement during the winter 
months. The skies are so bright, the air so pleasant, that 
. it. seems madness to imprison one’s self beside the red and 
bloated light of the gas lamps in an unnaturally close and 
: ere. And—now for the plunge into 
the bathos—as we walk loiteringly along Prince’s Street, 
Square with an uncertain, hesi- 
tating gait, the cries of the oyster-women fall less fre- 


The cry of these Naiads forms by no means one of the 


the dull green light, alternate brightness _ 
flickering on it as the tiny ripples at the sfc a 
subside. Remaining here till our lungs are strained 
inaction, we give ourselves way, and up we shoot like 
an arrow to the surface, and emerge again to the view of 
the spectators, dashing back the dripping hair from our 
forehead, rabbing our eyes, and. inhaling long draughts 
of the fresh teem Or ‘we allow ourselves to be swayed 
hither and thither by the huge undulations of the waves 
when the breeze blows strong from the seaward. Orwe 
endeavour to breast the force of the mountain torrent, 
now borne along with its whirling waters, now stem- 
ming them for a while, and-foreing a slanting path to 
the opposite brink. There is a sensation of pride and 
power in riding buoyantly upon the poner back of this 
huge monster, which howls and creeps incessantly around 
the firm, land, and struggling with him .in~his fiercest 
moods, which the tame spirits who have never essayed 
to swim cannot even dream of. 
We have heard of teachers of cudnabaeenenel 
have witnessed their operations. But a more cae 
assumption we cannot conceive. Teach a man to swim! 
teach him to walk, breathe, or exercise any other natural — 
and inevitable function. . Man is a swimming animal as— 
much as a duck or a Newfoundland dog. Toss him into 
the water, he floats naturally, and needs only a little re-_ 
collection and self-possession to enable him to progress. 
We learn to swim insensibly by emulating our compa- — 
nions a little older than ourselves, as we learn every thing 
which is of use to’ us im life, except Latin, Mathematics, 
and a few other scraps and fag-ends of knowledge. Who — 
ever heard of a teacher of the art of shooting grouse and — 
partridges? We have seen some of these swimming schools 
in our day, as we remarked aboye, and precious exhibitions — 
they are. A grown gentleman comes to @ platform be- — 
side a muddy pool, and announces himself as a student. 
As soon as he is prepared for immersion, a broad belt is” 
fastened round his waist, to which.is attached a strong 
cord tied to a stout pole. The pupil is next directed to 
crawl down a flight of steps, and commit himself to the 
stagnant and fetid water. The “mighty master” takes — 
his stand on the aforesaid platform, holding out his pole 
with the unhappy pupil dangling at the end of the cord — 
attached to it—no unapt representation of a giant sitting — 
on a rock, bobbing for whale. The scholar is now told — 
to extend himself along the surface of the «water, and — 
strike with his legs and arms like a frog. He obeys, and — 
in an instant his head is under the water. The pole 
has been placed meanwhile upon 'a rest, so that itamay 
act as a lever, and no sooner is the accident noted, than 
with a jerk of the master’s wrist his disciple is sprawling — 
in the air, displaying his ungainly length in strange 
writhings and contortions. This interchange is repeated, — 
till, between the alternate operations of drowning and 
strangulation, the patient is black in the face. He is then — 
dismissed, with the assurance that, after he has received — 
a few additional lessons, he will make an excellent swim- f 
mer. : 7 


LITERARY CRITICISM, 


Family Library of French Classics. Vols. I. and i 
(Oeuvres de Moliére, Tomes I, et I.) Paris. and 
London.  Tretittel and Wiirtz. 1831. ; oo = 


Tue Library system has been ocardaas to a fearful 
extent. We know, indeed, that more publishers: than 
one, who have lately embarked in these speculations ate 
struggling anxiously to extricate themselves witli a 
grace. And yet here's a new “ Library,” which has 
most sincere good wishes, and far which we also believe — 
that there is ample rcom—a_ pretty voluminous, disct! 


minative,. and cheap selection of the classical literature 
of France. We know that we have long felt the want 
of of this kind. » We are glad also, in our ca- 
pacity of critics, that it has been set on foot, for it will 
serve as an apology for submitting to our readers, at in- 
tervals, a.series of essays on the principal French authors. 
Our office in the critical department of the Journal is to 
serveas a sort of catalogue raisonné to the multifarious pub- 
lieations which are now issuing from the press. Weare, 
like Ariadne’s clew, of use to guide the distracted student 
amid their labyrinthine variety. We serve also, if it be 
allowable to change the metaphor, as an. excitement to 
stimulate him to keep pace with the swift-footed intellect 
of the age. But in occasionally ealling upon him to 
take a retrespect of what has been done in times past, we 
do not assume an-alien duty. In the active business of 
life, men are but too apt to attribute an undue importance 
tothe workings of themselves and associates. They forget 
that theirmomentaryexistenceand limited sphereof action, 
are but as in thewide oceans of space and eternity. 
And thus it is in literature also. . He who is acquainted 
only with the literature of his own times, is apt to con- 
tract habits of overweening conceit.. It is good for us at 
times to look back upon the works of the master spirits 
who have gone before us. In a particular manner are 
weinclined toattribute importance toretrospects of French 
literature the most peculiar and not the least valuable 
which time has bequeathed to us 

- We do not, however, propose entering upon this task 
to-day. As soon as Messrs Treuttel and Wiirtz have fur- 
nished us with the whole works of Moliére we shall 
commence our remarks upon him, and sball afterwards 
take up his countrymen as the successive numbers of this 
interesting miscellany furnish occasion. . It will be with 
us a labour of love, and. it is one not uncalled for at a 
time When it is the fashion to speak slightingly of the 
dlassies of France—a fashion which betrays at once gross 
ignorance and presumption. We confine ourselves for 
this time, however, to an analysis of the plan of the work 
which has suggested this undertaking on our part. 

' Itis proposed to give the entire works of Moliére, Ra- 
cine, and Boileau—of the two former as the most cha- 
tacteristic of the French drama—of the latter as legislator 
of Freneh criticism. | Of the remaining authors it is in- 
tended to give merely a selection of their best works. The 
publishers seem to have been led to adopt this resolution, 
chiefly by the consideration that the works of some of 
these authors were. too voluminous to admit of an entire 
reprint in a publication like theirs, or that some of their 
works were, from their subjects, foreigu to a collection of 
general literature. They insinuate, also, that they have 
been moved in. part by a feeling that some of them were 
inthe habit of ting their good things, at least of 
Writing in a less varied spirit. 

‘The collection commences with the: French Theatre. 
Moliére, as the reader already knows, leads off the dance : 
to him succeed Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. Boileau 
follows close upon the dramatists. Then come, we be- 
lieve, the Henriade of Voltaire; the sublime lyrics of J. 
B. Rousseau, the playful, graceful tales of Lafontaine. 
The Thoughts of Pascal, the Maxims of Rochefoucauld, 
and Characteristics of La Bruyére, form one rich and 
Varied volume. ‘Telemachus comes next ; then Bossuet's 

on Universal History ; then the Petit-Caréme 
of Massillon. A large selection of the works of Montes- 
| Wien isnext to appear. This is followed by the best 

_ Philosophical warks of Voltaire, and these by his romances 
and moral tales. ‘he Romances of Le Sage couclyde the 
“Ween : lies before us. 

b =™ : from this detailed arrangement, that 
when ari : 


ior has excelled in more than one species of 
as his different productions are to be arranged 


~ 


French literature, copious enough, and selected with suffi- 
cient judgment, to furnish uswith a just notion of the spi- 
rit, tendency, and extent of the nation’s intellectual 
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parative indifference. All that we want is a collection of 


wealth. The good sense and taste indicated in the pre- - 


liminary notices attached to the volumes now on our table 
augur well. The book is elegantly printed—a pure text 
has been selected, and rigidly adhered to—and, best of all, 
as few notes and comments are to be appended as possible. 
“ Though last, not least” important, the publication is 
incredibly cheap, : 


GLASGOW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Life of Thomas Muir, Esq., Advocate ;‘ with a full 
Report of his Trial. By Peter Mackenzie. ’ 8vo. 
Pp 160. Glasgow: M‘Phun. 
and Marshall. 1831. 

A Vision of Hell. A Poem. Post 8vo. Pp. 165. 
Sem, aba John Reid. Edinburgh: Henry Constable. 

831. 

Necropolis Glasquensis ; with Observations on Ancient 
and Modern Tombs and Sepultures. By Johu Strang. 
Svo. Pp. 72. Glasgow. Atkinson and Co. 1831. 

Select Views of the Lakes of Scotland, from Original 
Paintings, by John Fleming, Engraved by John Sivan ; 
with Historical and Descriptive Ilastrations. By John 


London: Simpkin ° 


M. Leighton. -4to. Parts I., II., and 111.’ Glas- 
gow: Joseph Swan, London: Moon, Boys, and * 
Graves, 1831. 


Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Literary and” 


Commercial Society of Glasgow, with a Proposal’ and 
Plans for the Publication of a Portion of its Transac- 
tions. By Thomas Atkinson. (Printed for private 
circulation.) Glasgow. 183]. 


We love our good city of Glasgow. Standing (in ima- 
gination) beneath Knox's Monument, and piercing the 
dense cloud of smoke which wraps in a:mystic obscarity 


the thronged dwellings stretching along the Clyde,-en - 
either side of ‘the “ Brown Mollendinar,”—up the river * 


till they are lost in the land of colliers, or downward, over 
the undulating surfaee of Blytheswood Hill, towards the 


Kelvin—we embrace its whole population insour capa. » 


cious heart. Casting a lingering glance at the majestic 
Cathedral, we pass down the High Street, take a peep at 
the massive frout of the College, and its shamefully cur- 
tailed garden, take a turn along the Trongate, and down 
the “ Saltmarket.” To the.stranger, who visits Glasgow 


for the first time, we recommend this route, if he be one 


who loves to trace the remnants of gone days. It brings 
him in contact with a narrow strip of old Glasgow, 
venerable from the dark hue of: the walls, and the re- 
mains of solid heavy masonry, living on like some gallant 
veteran amid a new generation. On-one side of it we 
have princely streets and squares—on the other, the 
meagre modern squalor of St John’s parish; but this 
land of our love—this little Goshen in the great Egypt 
of modern Glasgow—looks as if Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s eye 
had rested upon it with a love which conferred immor- 
tality. : 

Glasgow has deserved well,of the literature of our 
country.. Within the walls of her tniversity, Reid, Smith, 
Millar, Black, Young, Jardine; Thomson, and Hooker, 


~ 


have infused their own bold spirit of research: into sue- ’ 


cessive generations. 
evolved the talents of many, the noblest namesiof living 
literature. It was in\Glasgow that the brothers Foulis 
placed British typography on a par with that of the Elze- 
virs. We do not stop toenumerate the many associations 
for promoting art and literature which have risen and sunk 


Under their tuition have. been ; 


in that city, leaving, in many instances, no name behind ; 


‘Library under the classes to which they'respect- | them, but all helping to disseminate the seeds of thought. 
1 The principle of arrangement and selection | We confine ourselves at present tothe Andersorian Uni- 
hich the Editors proceed, is to us asmatter of com- | versity—an institution which has done much good, and 
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will do more—the Maitland Club, the promising younger 
brother of the Barinatyne !—and the spirited association of 
gentlemen for encouraging art. There is a sound and 
healthy spirit awake in Glasgow. Let the citizens look 
to it that they cherish it. ‘There is a tendency in genius 
and refinement of every kind to concentrate towards the 
capital—and it is the duty of us provincials to beware 
that we do not remain sluggish and inert after the ab- 
straction. No nation can prosper where the metropolis 
engrosses all the intellectual energy. ‘There must be a 
soul in every department of the body politic. 

We have been led to indulge in these remarks by ha- 
ving our attention casually attracted to the number of 
Glasgow publications which are this week upon our table. 
It has occurred to us, that by bringing them collectively 
under the reader's notice, we may give a more just notion 
of the literary activity of that city, than by scattering 
them among the other books which are at present wait- 
ing for judgment. It is not necessary for establishing 
the character of their birthplace, that any one of these 
works should be of first-rate eminence in its department. 
In an age like ours, when every thing is published, it is 
sufficient that we see the spirit busy. ‘The fate of by far 
the major number of publications is necessarily to pass 
away and be forgotten. They have done important 
service, if, during their brief existence, they have set one 
mind a-thinking. It is only the giants of literature who 
can stem that sweeping torrent which bears down so 
much, both of good and bad, to oblivion. 

Having brought our long preamble to a close, we pro- 
ceed to examine the works enumerated at the commence- 
ment of this paper. 

Tue Large or Tuomas Morir.—This is a book which 
We cannot read without blushing. The date of Muir's 
trial is the year 1793—not forty years back ; and yet the 
proceedings would have disgraced the times of Cardinal 
Beaton, Thomas Muir, a man of the strictest probity 
and deep religious feelings,—a man of good family and 
highly educated—was tried for sedition before the Court 
of Justiciary. He and his witnesses were browbeat by 
the judges in a manner as inhuman as it-was illegal. 

men were allowed to sit upon the jury, who were 
members of an association for the prosecution of all per- 
sons guilty of such practices as he was accused of. The 
counsel for the crown, contrary to the law of Scotland, 
led evidence to establish criminal acts not included in the 
indictment, and evidence which is not held admissible in 
our courts. It appeared on the trial, that attempts had 
been made to suborn witnesses. And yet the only fact 
proved against Mr Muir was, that he had advocated at 
puablicmeetings a constitutional reform, less sweeping than 
that now submitted to Parliament by the ministers of 
the crown, in terms as moderate as are used by many 
who oppose that measure. This is not recognised as a 
crime by any law of this country ; 3 yet for this was Muir 
sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation to Botany Bay. 
He was conveyed to the scene of punishment, manacled, 
and in company with felons of the lowest class. He was 
enabled, by the assistance of some American gentlemen, 
to make his escape ; but was shipwrecked near Nootka 
Sound. He remained a few weeks among the Indians, 
then travelled alone to the Spanish colonies, was there 
thrown into prison, and finally sent to Europe. The 
vessel which carried him was attacked by a British 
frigate ; he was wounded incurably, and died not long 
afterwards at Paris. We offer no comments upon these 
simple facts. They farnish a fearful picture of what 
atrocities party spirit and political bigotry can impel men 
to perpetrate. Ata moment of excitement like the pre- 
sent, we should have hesitated to revive the recollection 
of them, but for their dreadful warning. Muir was an 
innocent: and murdered man, and for the wealth of 
worlds would we not incur the responsibility of his per- 
secutors. “In the hour of death and the day of judgment, 
God will remember them,” Mr Mackenzie's work evinces 


generous feeling and careful reséarch—but << 
juvenile, and too ambitious. 

A Visiox or Hetx.—There is bad taste in the title. 
It is meant to be striking, and is only puerilé. The 
poem consists of two parts:—Tartarus in nine, and 
Elysium in seven cantos.. It iscomposed in blank verse, 
which is never very musical, and is sometimes very lame. 
Tartarus is extremely insipid. Elysium is better; bet 
all that can be said for it is, that it contains reminiscenees 
of classical literature, elegantly, but rather tamely, ex- 
pressed. The author is a scholar and a man of taste, but 
we rather fear he is no poet. 

Necrorotis Giascuensis.—This is an elegant .and 
pleasing work. We heartily approve of the sentiments 
expressed by the author, and the end which he seeks to 
promote. It appears to us, however, that he 
occasionally in some notions which are, to say the least, 
a little fantastic, and occasionally in an 
parade of his extensive reading. His object is to get: 
the piece of enclosed ground within which Knox's mo-: 
nument is erected, the declivity of the Mollendinar glen, in 
short, opposite to the Cathedral, converted into a public - 
cemetery, and laid out with some attention to ornament. 
We heartily concur in his remarks upon the general: 
beastly state of our Scotch burial-grounds, The Mae- 
larties are in the process of being driven from the abodes 
of the living, but they still reign lords paramount of the 
mansions of the dead. We concur also in the opinions 
he expresses regarding the beneficial tendency of hebiten. 
ting a people to feel a pride and pleasure in. 
the graves of their lost ones ; with this restriction, that is. 
be not carried to the finical and maudlin excess.of his and» 
Lady Morgan’s favourite cemetery of Pére la Chasse. That 
is tainted with the very coquetry of sentiment. It isa fit 
rendezvous for dames of Ephesus. How mach more touch- 
ing the unstudied elegance of a Swiss grave-yard ! 
know one place of sepulture, even in Scotland, which seems - 
specially consecrated to the spirit of beauty, It is that of 
the little parish of Senwick, in Galloway, now merged 
with two others into one larger cure. The charch is no~ 
longer used, and has been allowed to go to ruin. ‘The 
burying-ground is bounded by two gentle ascents—that » 
to the north is wooded—which commencing their rise 
from its walls, effectually shut it out from the view 
even of the nearest dwelling-houses. The third side 
runs along the summit of a precipice which sinks down 
abruptly to the waters of a secluded bay, formed by the 
embouchure of the Dee. The graves, the ruins of the 
church, the debris which lie in strange confusion, er 
shoot up in tall obelisks at the foot of the precipice, are 
mantled with ivy. The quiet nook is almost overgrown 
with wild briers and the stunted hawthorn, which seems 
to shoot up spontaneously over the whole south of Seot- 
land. The vegetation is plentiful, but, owing to the 
shallowness of the soil, not unduly luxuriant. The last 
time we visited the spot, was on one of those still grey 
autumnal days so frequent in our climate. The foliage 
was rich with all the varied dyes of the season. From 
the scarlet haw, and the still richer scarlet leaf of the 
crane-bill, (geranium pusillum,) to the funereal green of 
the ivy, there was a continuous chain of tints, 
beautifully and variously mingled. All was silence save 
for the occasional cawing of a stray rook. Man and his 
doings were only to be seen far away over the motionless 
water, which glimmered dimly through the thick atme- 
sphere. There were traces of humanity around, but stag 
were consecrated to death ; and moreover, 


Dying insensibly away” , 

From human thoughts and purposes, 

The building seems, wall, roof, and tower, 
To bow to some transforming power, 

And blend with the surrounding trees. 


‘True ornament must be based on nature and 
It is no fabled bird of paradise floating for ever 


‘some resting-place. Let the author of the book, which 
has suggested these remarks, qualify his enthusiasm with 
this recollection, and persevere in his good task. There 
are only three means of attaining his end. The first is, 

Agitation; the second, Agitation; the third, Agitation. 

Swan's Sevect Views or tur Lakes or Scornann.— 
We have for some time had our eye upon Mr Swan, as 
one of the most accurate and elegant, if not indeed the 
‘mest accurate and elegant engraver of botanical drawings 
in Scotland. We have also traced with sincere pleasure 
his gradual rise in a higher department of his art—land- 
‘seape engraving. We can trace his progressive improve- 
‘ment even in the work before us, the third part of which 
is immeasurably superior to its predecessors. The other 
two were more than respectable, but this is elegant. 
‘Messrs Fleming and Swan have now presented us with 
views of the interminable Loch Lomond, in all its vary- 
ing aspects. They have penetrated into Perthshire, and 
ded us through the wild magnificence of Loch Katrine ; 
Tound the lonely shores of Loch Auchray, which, in its 
surpassing gentleness, lies girdled round by stern, stony 
mountains, like some feudal beauty, guarded by the rude 
forms and faces, but faithful hearts of her father’s retain- 
‘ers; up to Loch Venachoir, fair to the eye, but beneath 
‘whose specious surface dwells the dread Water-Horse. 
“Mr Swan's style of engraving is still, if any thing, rather 
‘tee timid and anxious—his lights and shadows are apt to 
‘want breadth, and do not fade into each other with suffi- 
tient softness. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, (for 
‘which we suspect the painter is in part to blame,) Mr 

already stands high as an engraver, and may stand 
‘still higher if he do himself justice. > 

Sxeren or tHe Lirerary ann Commerctat Socrety 
or Giascow.—We notice this brochure by our indefati- 

and talented friend Atkinson, merely as an excuse 

‘adverting to the existence of a society which has held 
‘the noiseless tenor of its way in Glasgow since 1806, and 
has witnessed the developement of more talent than 
which make a noise in the world. ' It has been 
with the co-operation of a Campbell and a Mylne. 
Tt was to it that Dr-Chalmers first expressed his views 
of the Cause and Cure of Pauperism. Mr Owen, too— 
‘@ithough this be more a matter of curiosity than import- 
rst expounded his system within its walls. Many 
o might be mentioned. 

We have now gone over our last importations from 
| Glasgow, and when we add that they are merely a fair 
‘Average specimen of its literary labours, we are sure that 
‘the reader will agree with us that there is a good spirit 
‘at work in that great community, which cannot fail to 


“Bring forth good fruit. 


Life and Diary of the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, Father of 
the Secession Church. By the Rev. Donald Fraser. 
oe Pp. 543. Edinburgh. William Oliphant. 
1831. 


’ Tux liberal feeling of the present day is one of its many 
gratifying characters ; the fury of contending parties in 
‘the church of God has passed away; a wise and good 
| tian is now respected as he deserves, whatever is the de- 

Hination he bears; and he who should apply to any 


, 


‘in disputes, would be laughed at .as the dupe of antiqua- 
ted prejudice, or abhorred as the slave of a rancorous 
Bigotry. These remarks are especially applicable to the 
“change in public feeling towards the Secession. The 
“namber, general intelligence, and pious habits of its ad- 
ents, aud:the prominent place which they have taken 

1 measures of holy utility, have raised them to a due 
in public estimation: while the education and 
the diligence and fidelity of their pastors, and 
influence iv maintaining peace and order in a large 
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“individual, or assembly, the terms of abuse once common | 


of all whose commendation is desirable. 

But while such is the general sentiment in.regard to 
thls body in its present state, there is reason to fear, that 
prejudices still exist in the minds of not a few as to some 
of its founders, They are spoken of as good men, but as 
turbulent and fanatical; their zeal is considered as by 
far too vehement for its object’; and their aim, notwith- 
standing their high professions of entire devotedness to the 
glory of God, is asserted to have been the attainment of 
popular influence, or the gratification of party feeling. 
Nothing can be better adapted to remove these prejudices, 
as far us they regard Ebenezer Erskine, whose character 
has been principally affected by them, than the volume 
before us, which is a well-written performance, and re- 
markable for its calm, judicious, and charitable spirit. We 
here see him acting under the strongest convictions of duty, 
happiest in the tranquil scenes of the pastoral functions, 
and walking humbly with God in the sequestered spot 
where a great part of his life was spent. A Diary, 
written by himself in a peculiar kind of short band, has 
been deciphered with great labour, and has contributed to 
enrich the work. In it we see, not the zealot, but the 
man of God; not envy working, nor revenge plotting ; 
but contrition weeping in secret places, faith embracing 
the promises, and loye and joy delighting themselves in 
God. Many affecting incidents in his family and neigh- 
bourhood are here alluded to, and the workings of his mind 
respecting them are depicted with every symptom of sin- 
cerity, r 

To the adherents to the Secession this work will be 
peculiarly interesting ; but the good of other parties will 
read it with pleasure, as a book which shows the influ- 
ence of Christian principle to support and invigorate the 
mind, and the power of devotion working in sorrow and 
reproach, in suffering and death. It contains, besides 
the incidents connected with the rise of the Secession, 
many interesting particulars on the state of the Church 
of Scotland in the beginning of the last century; the 
rebellion in 1715 and 1745; and striking anecdotes 
respecting individuals, Of the latter, we present our 
readers with one as a specimen, in which Mr Erskine 
is a chief actor, and we are sorry our limits will not 
permit us to give more. 

“ At one time, after travelling, towards the end of the. 
week, from Portmoak to the banks of the Forth, on his 
way to Edinburgh, he, with several others, was prevented 
by a storm from crossing that frith, Thus obliged to re- 
main in Fife during the Sabbath, he was employed to 
preach, it is believed, in Kinghorn, Conformably to his 
usual practice, he prayed earnestly in the morning for the 
divine countenance and aid in the work of the day; but 
suddenly missing his note-book, he knew not what to do. 
His thoughts, however, were directed to that command, 
© Thou shalt not kill ;’ and having studied the subject with 
as much care as the time would permit, he delivered ashort 
sermon on it in the forenoon after the lecture. Having 
returned to his lodging, he gave strict injunctions to the 
servant that no one should be allowed to see him during 
the interval of worship. A stranger, however, who was 
also one of the persons detained by the state of the weather, 
| expressed an earnest desire to see the minister ; and having 
with difficulty obtained admittance, appeared much agita- 
ted, and asked him, with great eagerness, whether he knew 
him, or had ever seen or heard of him. On receiving assu- 
rance that he was totally unacquainted with his face, cha- 
racter, and history, the gentleman proceeded to state that 
his sermon on the sixth command had reached his con- 
science; that he was a murderer; that, being the second 
son of a Highland laird, he had some time before, from base 
and selfish motives, cruelly suffocated his elder brother, who 
slept in the same bed with him; and that now he had no 
peace of mind, and wished to surrender himself to justice, 
to suffer the punishment due to his horrid and unnatural 
crime. Mr Erskine asked him if any other person kuew 
any thing of his guilt. His answer was, that, so far as he 
was aware, not a single individual had the least suspicion 
| of it; on whica the good man exhorted him to be deeply 
| affected with a sense of his atrocious sin, to make an imme~ 
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diate application to the blood of sprinkling, and to bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance; but, at the same time, 
since, in Providence, his crime had hitherto remained a 
secret, not to disclose it, or give himself up to public justice. 
The unhappy gentleman embraced this well-intended coun- 
sel in all its parts, became truly pidus, and maintained a 
friendly cor mdence with this * servant of the Most 
High God’ in future life. It is added, that after he with- 
drew, the minister had the happiness to recover the manu- 
script formerly missing ; and, in consequence, preached in 
the afternoon on the topic he had originally in view.” 


It may be thought by some that the advice was too 
lenient, and that sach a monster should not have been 
suffered to live to enjoy the fruits of his villainy; but if 
he was a sincere penitent, his crime would be ever before 
him in the deepest anguish; and if this was only a tem- 
porary awakening of terror and remorse, Providence 
would, in some other way, make his sin to find bim out. 
. The extracts from the Diary will be pleasing to pious 
readers. It shows the delight which Mr Erskine felt 
in prayer, and how he was tried with that bitterness of 
heart under which true Christians often groan. We 
must own, however, that there are some passages in it 
which strike ts as too familiar for the public eye ; and 
as likely to strengthen the objections of many against the 
publication of such writings. Mr Erskine's writing it 
in short hand, and his discontinuing it during the most 
important and basy period of his life, seem to intimate 
that he had lost those impressions of the utility of the 
practice which he once had. It is plain, from its whole 
strain, that the idea of its being published never once 
entered his mind. It is said, that to the pure all things are 
pure; but what is published is laid open to the inspection 
of all; and it is easy to judge what unhappy effects, on 
some classes, the indiscreet disclosure of the secret con- 
fessions, and fears, and struggles of good men may have. 
It will make many attach the idea of sullenness to men 
they were accustomed to venerate; and of gloom and 
terror to a religious course, whose ways they have been 
told are ways of pleasantness. 

We wish the editor had woven the most interesting 
passages of this Diary into the narrative, as illustrations 
of particular scenes or virtues. Thus the feeling of dull- 
ness and sameness, which is apt to be excited by frequently 
recurring extracts, would have been avoided ; and thus 
‘Mr Erskine would have been presented to us in a way 
more vivid, and what he did to men would have been 
shown in connexion with his purposes before God. Upon 
‘the whole, we consider this book as a respectable piece of 
biography, ‘The style is clear and correct, the reflections 
are judicious and appropriate, and the good sense and 
candour of the writer are everywhere apparent. 


American Ornithology ; or, the Notural History of the 
Birds of the United States.. By Alexander Wilson 
and Charles Lucian Bonaparte. Edited by Robert 
Jameson, Professor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. In four Volumes. Vol. I. (Con- 
stable's Miscellany, Vol. LX VIII.) Edinburgh. 1831. 


We last week introduced to the British public the 
-Ornithological Biography of the enthusiastic Audubon. 
And, thanks to the oldest and best beloved of our mis- 
cellanies, we have now an opportunity of drawing atten- 
tion to his master—the first who devoted his life to the 
illustration of American ornithology. Much has been 
added to our knowledge in that department since Wilson's 
death, but no one individual has yet furnished the tithe 
of the amount of his contributions. And for accuracy 
of observation, and livefy sense of the poetry of nature, 
we question if even Audubon equals him. The great 
merit of the Prince of Musignano consists in his enlight- 
ened love and liberal patronage of science. 

We postpone all detailed criticism of Hetherington’s ele- 
gant and interesting biography of Wilson, and also of his 

, Ute writings, until the four volumes of which this work is to 


‘asisoun 
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-consist are before us. Wilson, like Audubon, is identified 
thatthe 


with his writings.. Atpresent we can 

birds described in this work have been classified by the 
learned editor, according to the most approved system of 
arrangement. The bulk of the notes has been reserved 
for the conclading volume. It is enough to say that they 
are to be furnished by him who first created the study of 
natural history in Edinburgh. . But we have been far- 
ther given to understand, that it is Professor Jameson's 
intention to add an appendix of the arctic birds of Ame- 
rica, the materials for which have cusenaaeel — 
by the enterprising discoverer, and d 

ist, Dr Richardson, As amatter of course, the profesor 
will avail himself of the valuable contributions of the 
Prince of Musignano to the Italian journals, as faras they 
bear tipon his subjects ' 

We present our readers with a few extracts, which are 
submitted to them simply as specimens of Wilson's style. 
The first leaves a favourable impression of his powersof 7 
describing. natural scenery. ¥ . ; 

“ Though generally dissuaded from venturing by foros 
on so long av down the Ohio in an open 
considered this mode, with all its inconveniemces, as t 
most favourable to my researches, and the most 
my funds ; and I determined accordingly. Two 
my departure, the Alleghany river was one wide 
broken ice, and I calculated on 
difficulties on this score. My stock of 
of some seaseee bo me Te a bottle of a 
me by a gentleman ttsburg; my 
great coat, occup Thad 


ied one end of the boat ; 
occasionally to bale her, and to take my 
Ohio with; and, bidding adieu to the smoky c 
Pitt, I launched into the stream, and soon wi 
among the hills that everywhere enclose this 
The weather was warm and serene, and the 
mirror, except where floating masses of ice spot 
face, and which required some care to steer clear 
these, to my surprise, in less than a day's sailing, 
disappeared. Far from being 
tion, I felt my heattexpand with joy at the novelt 
surrounded me; 1 listened with pleasure to the: 
of the red bird’on the banks as I passed, and coutemplate 
the furest scenery, as it receded, with increasing gh 
The smoke of the numerous sugar camps, lazily 
among the mountains, gave great effect to the varying land 
scape; and the grotesque log cabins, that here there 
opened from the woods, were diminished into mere 
houses by the sublimity of the impending t Xt ¢ 
‘ou suppose to yoursell two lel ranges of fe - 
hills, whose irregular summits are seldom more than t 
ov four miles apart, winding through an ir : 
of country, and enclosing'a river balf a mile wide, 
alternately washes thesteepdeclivity on one side, 
a rich forest-clad bottom on the other, of a mile 
breadth, you will have a pretty correct idea of the: 
ance of the Ohio. ‘Tbe banks of these rich flats 
twenty to sixty and eighty feet high; and even 
—: within a few feet of being overflowed in 
1 » 


There is great beauty in his description of a species of 
ow]—-particularly where he speaks of its manner of} 


“ The bird which I am about to describe was taken 
this situation, and presented to me by a friend, 1 
in the room beside me for some time, 
usual position was such as I have given it, Itse 
either half shut, or slowly and al ay é 
ting, as if suffering from the glare of day; but no 
was the sun set, than its whole 


~~ 
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the night. 1 
break of day, it flew about with acti 
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angry; it snapped its bill repeatedly with violence, and so 
_ loud as to be heard.in the adjoining room, swelling out its 
to their full dimensions, and lowering its head as before 
described. It swallowed its food hastily, in large mouth- 
fals; and never was observed to drink.” 


The following passage is lively and amusing : 
© Crows have been employed to catch crows by the fol- 
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lowing stratagem: A Jive crow is pinned by the wings 
down to the ground on his back, by means of two s' 

forked sticks. Thus situated, bis cries are loud and inces_ 

it} particularly if any other crows are within view. 

Retr ine down about him, are instantly grappled 

» Aga prostrate prisoner, by the same instinctive impulse 

es a drowning person to grasp at every thing within 

» Having disengaged the game from his clutches, 

trap is again ready for another experiment; and by pin- 

sj ting down each captive, successively, as soon as taken, in a 

5 Short time you will probably have a large flock screaming 

you, in concert with the outrageous prisoners below. 

" ‘Many farmers, however, are content with hanging up the 

skins, or dead carcasses, of crows in their corn fields, in 

« Grrorem ; others depend altogether on the gun, keeping one 


@ Of these winters, and during a long-continued deep snow, 
than six hundred crows were shot on the carcass of a 
horse, which was placed at a proper distance from the 
from a hole of which the discharges were made. 
Premiums awarded for these, with the price paid for 
uills, rags nearly as much as the a inal value of 
; iret des, as the man himself pra me, saving 
; sufficient for filling a bed. 
* The crow is easily raised and domesticated; and it is 
Stly when thus rendered unsuspicious of, and placed on 
4 of familiarity with, man, that the true traits of his 
as and native disposition fully develope themselves, In 


ne one morning, in company with several 
“others, was standing on the i hevde number of crows 
| happening to pass by, one of them left the flock, and flying 

directly towards the company, alighted on the gentleman’s 
if shoulder, and began to rabble away with go volubility, 
rf 8 one long absent friend naturally enough does on meeting 
with On recovering from his surprise, the gen- 
old acquaintance, and en- 
several civil but sly mancuvres, to lay hold 
crow, not altogether relishing quite so much 


A ‘eye on his distant companions, mounted in the air after 
a 


S00n overtook and mingled with them, and was never 
r Seen to return.” 


+ The whole of Wilson's and Bonaparte’s text, together 

th the notes and additions of the editor, are comprised 
Volumes of the Miscellany. This is a bargain. 
of the work are publishing (an entirely 
Speculation) in a neat form, and at a cheap 
‘Captain Brown. But we trust that some ar- 

$ are soon to be made, by which our College 
shall be opened to the public at large, at least 
who matriculate ; and residenters in Edinburgh be 


es 9 


« oftheir people supplied with ammunition, and constantly 
# om the look-out. In hard winters, the crows suffer severe] ; 
“ lat they have been observed to fall down in the fields, 
7 on the roads, exhausted with cold-and hunger. Inone | 


thus rendered independent of illustrations, by.the oppor- 
tunities afforded of consulting stuffed specimens. 
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Memoir relative to Itinerating Libraries. 
William Brown. Edinburgh. 1831. 


Fourrren years ago, a scheme was commenced by Mr. 
Samuel Brown-of Haddington, for supplying the county- 


harp, | of East Lothian with as many libraries as might suffive 


for the whole population : sixty libraries, it was reckon- 
ed, would complete the object, and when properly distri- 


ahalf. Each library was to consist of 50 volumes; and 
though “ the primary object was to promote the interests 


cordingly of a religious character, yet there has also been 
a considerable proportion of history, biography, travels, 
and popular works on the arts and sciences.” Mr Brown 
has since proceeded in this benevolent design steadily and 
with unceasing success, We are told in this Memolf by 
his brother, that forty of the libraries have now been 
established,—only twenty being wanted for the com- 
plement to East Lothian, The expense of each, inclu- 
ding book-case, catalogue, and issuing-books, appears to 


have been betwixt L.10 and L.12; and the whole amount 
has been raised by subscription. Can it be doubted that 
this is a precious gift to a peasantry naturally thoughtful, 
prepared for knowledge by this, and eager to turn it to 
account by achieving such a portion of worldly comforts 
as may somewhat correspond to the desires that are inse- 
parable from intelligence? Can it be doubted that here 
is a philanthropist of the true stamp? His path is one of . 
novelty ; but invention implies heat; and here it can be 
no other than the heat of benevolence. 

There are two features in the scheme that distin- 
guish it from one merely employed in the raising of cha- 
ritable fands, and the conversion of money into books, 


jand a plan of library issues. Firsé, the libraries are to 


itinerate ; each remains at one Station for a period of two 
years ; and then gives place to another from a neighbour- 
ing district. Some contrivance of the kind ‘is obviously 
requisite against the satiety incident to a small collection 
of fifty volumes ; but it will require an unremitting su- 


§ | perintendence. Next, the libraries have a principle of 


self-production, which is thus described in the Memoir : 
“ Tt is proposed to issue the books the first year that a 
division is to take place, at the rate of a penny a-volume ; 
but as a subscription, however small, might essentially 
impede the success of the scheme, and as it is of immense 
consequence to bring the books within the reach of the 
whole population, particularly the young, they will be 
issued gratuitously the second year. By such a system, 
combined with the plan of lending out the books when 
new to subscribers of 5s., each division may on an aye- 
rage be expected to produce 25s. a-year, which, as the 
number of libraries increases, will prove the fruitful 
parent of new libraries.” Some illustrations of this 
principle are added in the Memoir; a capital of L.5000 
a-year, with a return of 25s. yearly on each library, 
would in 50 years supply 990,152 libraries, in Place of 
25,000 without the return. And in reference to coun- 
ties, L.50 a-year would in 25 years give 702 libraries, or 
one division of books to every 400 individuals, in a po- 
pulation of 280,000. The Memoir is written not to ex- 
tol the author’s brother, but to recommend the adoption 
of the plan in other counties. But the first requisite is to 
excite the zeal ofan individual ; and such a one, we fear, 
is not to be found in all counties asin East Lothian. The 
itinerating libraries are yet a solitary experiment in one 
county ;—like that of the parallelograms in Lanark ;— 
though unlike the latter, they are unassailable by any 
reasonable objection. 


By the Rev.» 


buted, leave no individual more remote than one mile and, 


of religion, and a large proportion of the books was ac-| 


Reid. 

The American Annals of Education and Instruction. 
8vo. No. If. September 1630. Boston : Carter and 
Hender. _ Glesgow: John Reid. i \ 

The. American Monthly. Magazine, No. IX. Decem- 
. ber 1830. Boston: Pierce and Parker. Glasgow: 
John Reid. 


Tue first of these scarcely falls under our notice, yet 
deserves the attention of every one the least interested in 
mechanical improvement; the present number is in a 
great measure filled with communications and tables con- 
cerning rail-roads, canals, &c., from which may be glean- 
ed much important information regarding the success of 
rail-roads on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We scarcely imagined that the Americans were making 
such extensive exertions in the cause of education, until 
we read this number of the American annals of education. 
The attention which the subject seems to meet with both 
from the legislature and the country at large, will not fail 
of prodacing most important results in the rising ge- 
neration, The work before us is entirely filled with 
essays, papers, and letters, on education. The second 
article is a review of the system of Frederick Thiersch, as 
sanctioned by the King of Bavaria, and gives a tolerable 
good analysis of both the work and the system. The third 
article is on the philosophy of language, in which we have 
language traced not only to its first roots, but even to the 
cause of these roots, in a manner that could be understood 
by a child of ten years of age. The fourth article is a 
review of Hall's Lectures on Schoolkeeping, which demon- 
strates very clearly, how absurd it is that, when an ap- 
prenticeship is required for all other trades and profes- 
sions, that none whatever is required for a schoolmaster. 
In America this idea is exploded, and we are told of one 
school (for teachers) that manufactures fifty dominies 
perannum. The article is very well written, and we 
wish to see it, as well as the lectures of Hall, in the 
hands of every Scottish schoolmaster. In the seventh 
article, we have an interesting account of the progress of 
deaf and dumb institutions in that country, a place where, 
until lately, the idea of teaching “ deaf mutes” was reck- 
oned almost as Quixetical as sailing in a balloon. The 
tenth article, on the progress of female education, is wor- 
thy the notice of all who are opposed to the practice of 
giving females an extensive and varied edacation ; in fact, 
we cannot do bétter than quote the words of the Western 
Review. ‘ If this world is ever to become a happier and 
- better place, woman, well educated, disciplined, and prin- 
cipled, sensible of her influence, and wise and benevolent 
to exert it aright, must be the original mover in the great 
work.” * 

Regarding the third of these Transatlantic magazines, 
we think the style exceedingly flippant and vague ; there 
is not a good paper in it, if we except the review of Galt’s 
Life of Byron. The first article in the number is “ The 
Wife's Appeal,” and we will give it entire the first time we 
have room for it, as being the best piece of fugitive Ame- 
rican poetry that we have lately seen. 


Historical Memoirs of John Knox ; containing a Sketch 
of Scottish History from the Earliest Times to the Period 


of his Death ; with an Account of the Reformation in 
a) Second Edition. Leith. James Burnet. 


Tuts is an excellent little book, of modest pretensions. 
It professes no more than to make the history of our 
great Reformer more patent than could be hoped for if 
it were confined to publications so expensive as that of 
Dr M‘Crie, The author has thought for himself, con- 


conscience. It has already reached a second, and we hope 
to see it reach a third, edition. 


eee - 
- 
The History of the Reformation and Church in Scotland, 
till the General Assembly of Glasgow. ' By T. ie 0° ( 
12mo. Pp. 259. Edinburgh, John Boyd. 831. 
Ay ingenious piece of special pleading. At this time 
of day, we can scarcely, with ‘all our liberality, conceive 


a mind so constituted as seriously to entertain the views 
propounded in this work, ‘ 


a i 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


’ 
MILITARY MEMORANDA. 


By an Amateur. 
BREAKING THE LINE. 


Some time ago a mighty fuss and hubbub was made en 
the subject of breaking the line, asit is called; and a great 
gun of the press, charged to the very muzzle, with all. 
manner of quibbling and sophistry, was let off in defence 
of the claims of the late Mr Clerk, of Eldin, as the 
alleged discoverer of this celebrated maneuyre. We have 
no intention to revive the discussion as to the pretensions 
of Mr Clerk, and the probability or improbability ef his. 7 
having communicated, or caused to be communicated, to 
Lord Rodney the idea of breaking the line, and thas, — 
cutting off a portion of the enewy’s force; firstly, because: 
the principle of this operation was familiarly known 
long before either Mr Clerk or his were heard 
of; secondly, because it has not been unfolded with seien- 
tific precision, and with the necessary limitations, in that 
gentleman's treatise on naval tactics ;, thirdly, ~ 
there never has been a decisive. battle fought, either on: 
land or on water, where the general principle on ch 
this maneuvre is founded, was not more or less a 
to practice. To satisfy ourselves that the principle | 
familiarly known, we have only to read the 
war, and, not to go very far back, to turn, ina partic 
manner, to the history of the campaigns of Frederick, T 
whole secret of this great monarch’s Pesgy em 

ating, with the test mass of hi: a y 
eport se dhavelaieleanpabes This is the 
principle, by the application of which all military opera- 
tions aregood, and without which theyare vicious is 
the principle, by the application of which Frederick gained 
the decisive victories of Leuthen and Rosbach, and Daun 
defeated the Prussian monarch himself at Hohen : 
—this is the principle, by the application of which, at a — 
later period, Bonaparte destroyed three successive I 
Austrians, with a force numerically inferior to any one 
the three;—thisis the principle, by the application of which, 
in a greater or less degree, all decisive victories have been 
gained, in ancient as well as modern times ;—and this is. — 
the principle which, applied to the tactical combinations: 
of fleets, has rendered naval victories in recent times so 
much more detisive than they ever were at any former’ 
period. It is, in fact, of universal application. Jomini, 
speaking of the battle off Cape St Vincent, says, “ Les 
Anglais remportdrent cette victoire, comme celle d’Oues- 
sant, pour avoir percé la ligne ennemie; car, meus le 
répétons, le premier talent d'un général est de paralyser 
une partie des forces de son adversaire, pour tomber, avec: 
toutes les siennes, sur le point qui lui offre de plus grandes 
chances de succes. Jervis triompha par Vapplication da 
principe qui guida Bonaparte 4 Montenotte et a. 
lione ; sur mer comme sur terre, les memes 01 
duits par les memes causes, (Hist. Critiq. et Mili. 
Guerres de la Révol, tomy x, p. 198.). of 
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; Clerk, however, even when, ina later edition of his work, | having pointed out a new application of an old and well- 


hecomes to discuss the mancuvre of breaking the line, does 
not perceive the universality of the principle on which it 
nor, state the conditions necessary to ensure its 
The maneavre of breaking the line is, per se, of no 
avail whatever : it is, in fact, just as broad as it is long : 
if the headmost ships of the line, part of which is in- 
pted, are immediately wore and tacked, the ships 
yhich have pierced the line, may be doubled upon in their 
and overpowered by the repetition of their own 
euvre. In judging of the expediency of having re- 
to this maneuvre, the first question to be settled, 
a question of time alone. Before the headmost ships of 
the enemy’s line can wear and execute the inverse ma- 
uvre, will there be sufficient time to disable andsubdue 
the ships which have been cut off? And this can only 
¢ solved by the assailant having his fleebso disposed as 
senable him to fall upon a portion of the adverse line 
the whole, or at all events the greater part, of his 
orce; in other words, to operate, with the greatest pos- 
amount of force, a combined effort on a decisive point. 
[he conditions essential to success in every case, are time, 
nd a superior force capable of being immediately directed 
inst the point of attack. To neglect these conditions, 
ose one’s self to almost certain destruction; while, 
the other hand, when duly calculated and observed, the 
lt can scarcely fail to prove decisive. It has been said, 
there is nothing invariable in the art of combats. 
tthis is a great mistake. Circumstances change, and 
of application vary along with them; but the 
inciple is immutable; and no great result can ever be 
lined where it is departed from. Compare the battles 
«gd gates decisive, and influenced or determined 
fa nations and empires, with those bootless 
t which have produced no other result but 
ge and bloodshed, and it will be found that, in the 
the principle was more or less acted upon, and in 
ther totally neglected. In the early campaigns of the 
Revolutionary war, for instance, the most sangui- 
ts weré fought, and the contest was carried on 
:utmost acharnement and ferocity ; but no decided 
‘was gained on either side, because the true 
‘ of military tactics were not then understood. 
‘concentrating their masses for a great effort on 
int nearest to the enemy's line of communica- 
the base of his operations, generals then divided 
ie their forces into cordons, penetrable at every 
Lor into detached portions, equally incapable of giving 
timely support; and hence battles at this period 
more than a series of affairs of posts, in which 
generally alternated from side to side—one part 
perhaps pursuing while the other was retreat- 
of course were productive of no definite or deci- 
But when Bonaparte appeared upon the scene, 
modelled his operations on the true principles 
jesand tactics, war assumed a totally different 
eter, and victory seemed to attend upon bis standards. 
like manner, while the old system of fighting at sea 
| to be followed, and fleets met and passed on 
“s, battles had no result, and victory was little 
aname. But when the principle of operating 
" effort, with a superior force, upon a decisive 
it, was once’ recognised and acted upon, then com- 
need the epoch of our naval glory, and then naval 
Hes led to important results. 
he principle was not new in military tactics ; for both 
ribo; and Frederick were familiar with it, and 
ir most glorious successes by its practical ap- 
ition. But it was new in its application to naval 
3 at the period-of the change of system to which 
lave already referred ; and if Clerk had really any 
ing about this change, he‘ would be entitled 
istinetion of having deserved well of his country ; 
Suiredly, next to the merit of original discovery, 
here wholly out of the question, is that of 
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known principle. We are free to confess, however, that 
we have as yet met with no evidence to induce us to 
award to our countryman even this secondary bonour. 
On the contrary, our opinion is, that the revolution in 
naval tactics, which proved the forerunner 6f so many 
triumphs, was in a great measure, if not altogether, attri- 
butable to a fortunate accident—an opportune sbift in the 
wind, and a tempting opening in the enemy’s line. If 
Rodney had left England impressed with the importance 
of this mancuvre, would he not have tried it in the pre- 
vious battles off Martinico and St Lucia, on both of 
which occasions he had the advantage, as it was then 
considered, of the weathergage? And, if he had under- 
stood it, even when he did attempt it late in the action 
of the 12th April, 1782, would he haye contented him- 
self with merely passing through the French line, and 
engaging their rearmost ships to leeward? But be this 
as it may, Rodney’s practical exemplification of some of 
the advantages of the maneeuvre directed the attention of 
naval nien to the subject, when all the theoretical specula- 
tions of philosophers would have been disregarded ; and it 
was reserved for his illustrious successors not merely toreap 
the full benefit of the discovery which he had opened up, 
but likewise to show within what limits, and upon what 
conditions, it could safely be executed. These, we repeat, 
are fimé, and a disposable superior force ready to act 
against a given portion of the enemy’s line. Villeneuve’s 
skilful disposition at Trafalgar shows, however, that even 
these conditions may, in certain circumstances, be in a 
great measure neutralized ; and that superior discipline, 
courage, and pertinacity, are, after all, among the surest 
guarantees of victory. 


THE FLOWER-GATHERER, 
No. II. 


Resumtne our delightful avocation, we feel inclined to 
loiter a little longer in the gardens of the sunny south, 
There is a warmth of passion in the natives of these 
regions—tless enduring perhaps than what is felt by us 
Northmen—but so intense while it lasts as almost to be- 
stow a moral character upon the mere promptings of 
sense. Wecannot fancy that a‘thing of such sovereign 
mastery is to pass away like a summer's cloud. We 
involuntarily attribute to it “strength and length of 
days.” Alas! the same glowing temperament which 
gave it birth destroys it next moment, by yielding to 
anew impalse. It is only in the passionate outpourings 
of the poet that these visitings find the eternity which 
seems their due. Here is at least one strain which 
breathes the very fever-fit of love, and communicates its 
own heat to the cool atmosphere ; 


O, balmy air! Thou murmurer, 

Flitting, sighing everywhere ! 
Through those elms with sweet accord, 
Gently sound to mine idol adored, 


Go, balmy air, and gently blow, 

And on her to-night bestow, 

Who to sleep will soothe my woe; 
Thy divine repose now. 


O seek that I her favour share ; 
Since thou flittest everywhere, 
To her window go, and there 

Let thy pinions close now. 


Weary wind, who wanderest 

Through the leaves and mine unrest, 

Joy long past und love unblest, 

‘ Mournest through yon willow— . 


Cease thy sorrow ! vease, oh, cease ! 
Lest thy song my sighs increase ; 

: Whisper nought but calm and peace 
‘To: her lowly pillow. 


«» Gentle, wanton, frolic air, 

at Flitting, sighing everywhere, 
"| > "Through those elms with sweet accord, 
“! Gently sound to mine idol adored. 


sé - 
_ “To judge from a great proportion of the poems of Italy 
which have been translated into our language, we might 
almost be led to suppose that this passionate earnestness 
was their sole characteristic. Even the stern Dante— 
he who had more of “ the ancient Roman honour in him 
than any he that breathed in Italy"—yields to the “ soft 
impeachment.” What a glow there is in the following 
sounet! and withal what a gentle and stately grace! It 
is like the silver swan gliding majestically along the sur- 
face of the lake. 


« Negli occhi porta la mia Donna Amore,” 


Love in her eyes enthroned my lady bears, 
So gentle makes she all she looks upon. 
Passing, all turn and bless her unawares— 
No heart but beats If she saluteth one, 
All colour leaves his downcast face,—he sighs, 
Grieving for all his own unworthiness, 
All pride or anger swift before her flies. 
Aid me, bright dames, her homage to express ! 
All gentleness, all thoughts of love, all kindness, 
Spring in the hearts of those who hear her speak, 
* So to beHold how fair her virtues shine, 
And to adore not, must be very blindness ; 
But when she faintly smiles, all words are weak, 
So wondrous is that miracle divine ! 


But even io these hot climates there are cool shades, 
where refreshing sentiment, and more lofty reflection 
‘flourish luxuriantly.» In-our-last number we showed 
Culderon,.in stately verse, moralizing the stars into ephe- 
imeral existences. To-day we show him, with the beau- 
tiful perversity of imagination, endowing with enduring 
life the flowers which bloom and wither in a day. 


THE FLOWERS. 


These flowers which now their glowing pomp unfold, 
~ Waking beneath the eyelids of the morn, 
Shall, when day sets, with drooping leaves forlorn, 
Sleep in embraces of the midnight cold : 
‘These gorgeous tints, which shine like heaven adorning 
Bright Iris, freak'd with purple, jet, and gold, 
‘Shall be to mortal life a symbol warning 
How much of change doth one brief day behold. 
The rose, she greets the morning but to bloom, 
* And blooms, but soon to fade in lonely bowers— 
A tomb and cradle for her brief perfume 
One bud :— And such, man’s fleeting fortune towers, 
Which in a day is born, and meets its doom 
In woe—for ages past were once but hours. 


Camoens saddens yet more his melancholy imaginings, 
by calling to his aid the recollections of the Jewish cap- 
tivity. 


« Em Babylonia sobre os rios cuando 
De ti Siad sagrada nos lembramos.” 


In Babylon, by streams unknown forlorn 
We sat, and wept when Zion we thought on, 
Sad captives from our own sweet country torn ; 
Our harps we hung the willow-trees upon, 
And strains that once in Zion sweet did glide, 
In other measures now were made to mourn; 
Ah! other days indeed! when shall the pride 
Of Judah see those happy days return ? a 
Our cheeks upon our hands, with downcast eyes, 
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We knelt imploring those who did us spur’ 
_ Who o'er their captives scofling said—* Ar 
Sing unto us a song of your Judea.” 
. Land of my soul, when ery ae 
Our readers will think by this time that we are me- 
lancholy to-day—something in Master Slender’s 
We rebut the accusation, and sing them, in our 
croaking notes, a light and graceful 


MADRIGAL, 


Madonna! whoso looks on 
Thy divinest beauty, — 
Needs must feel devotion - 
Strongly war with duty. ; 
If it cause emotion, 
Gazing but one day, 
Who is safe, I pray ? 


Would it not then be, 
In such doubtful war, 
Prudence greater far 
To guard and not to see, , e 
Than to see and guard? ve teal 
To see, but be prepared ant 
That the heart must rue it, sete 
Best of all would be. 
But, ab, the youth could do it— 
Lady, where is he ? 


se 4 - 
MAGGIE ROUAT. 
A Tracevy. Iyx Taree Parts. — 
Past L f : 
— By R. G. Mayne. 


Mancarer Simson was the daughter of bumbl | 
in the county of Ayr. With a comely figure ane 
face, she had her share of vanity; and, like ber b 
could mock at the pains and anxieties of her rustic si 
In the bloom of womanhood, however, but gay 
of heart as in her most girlish days, she was uv 
John Rouat, a thriving fisherman. John’s for 
sisted of his coble, three oars, his fishing gear, am 8 
sum gradually saved, and the health wherewith Provi 
dence had blessed him. Margaret's former gaiety grad: 
subsided into a cheerful care for her husband's com 
and John’s habits ofsindustry became strengt i 
increasing oceasion for their exercise. Conter 
their allotment of worldly substance, all things wen’ 
John’smusings, however he might have been engag: 
turned homewards.. The wind might blow, the rai 
or fish be scarce,—he thought of the clean blazing 
of his home, with the beaming faces aroutid it, an 
not. 

Twenty years had passed away, leaving Je 
somewhat less active, with here and there a broad 
traced by time or care, but still vigorous, and 
two stout, well-favoured youths, his only surviving e 
ren. ‘The lads were of restless dispositions, 
and self-willed. They early evinced dislike t 
father’s calling, often hazarding, while yet mere 
their lives in some crazy yawl, with rude sail and radd 
far upon the waters in the most bvisterous t 
Their father looked upon their frowardness with pain! 
anxiety, and strove to check its growth; : 
failed—hot expressions were used, and blows 
yet ull would not do. John, the oldest, was 
openly to throw off his obedience. A revenu 
stationed on the neighbouring coast, was inuse 
at stated periods in the bay; and, despite of his 
remonstrance, he engaged himself as one of its ct 
father, provoked ut his obstinacy, struck him 
met, and angrily forbade him ever to re 


and son parted in bitterness. 

James Rouat, because of his brother’s behaviour, and 
as having often betrayed similar inclinations, was treated 
with greater rigour than before. It happened about this 
time, that a young man belonging to a war-brig came, 
iter three years’ absence, on a visit to his mother and 

in the village. James and he‘had been intimate 
earliest boyhood, and now their old acquaintanceship 
Was warmly renewed. Robin told him 


“ How sailors lived like kings,” 


‘what sights they saw, and wonders they performed, how 
happy at sea, and how jovial on shore; till his enrapta- 
ited friend resolved to go and be a sailor, When Robin 
Blair, therefore, returned to his duty, James Rouat, with- 
(out his parents’ leave, and scarcely with their knowledge, 
‘bore him company, with the intention of entering into 
(the same service. 

John Rouat became morose and fretfal, and his coun- 
tenance wore an expression of settled gloom, while a sulky 
Peserve in his whole demeanour made his acquaintance 
though they pitied him. He pursued his occapa- 
as formerly, but without the same spirit, and his 
ng seemed never so successful as it used to be when 
lads were with him: the thought of their desertion, 
when increasing years most required their help, shed 
deailening influence over all his efforts. His wife saw 
unhappiness, and, stifling her own sorrow, strove to 
re him with that comfort which she herself did not 
feel; but John Rouat would not be comforted. 

One day, while he sat on the stone bench at his door, 
mding his lines, a ship letter was put into his hands 
y the village postman. At first he thought it must be 
fom one of his sons; his heart softened, and in the mo- 
int their disobedience was forgotten : but it seemed not 
writing of either. Entering into his house, he open- 
i the letter and read, in large uncouth characters, as 


“Mr Jhon Rouet, 

 Fusher Man Scotlan 

‘ Beut. 

“ From our ship the Brothers Merchntman, 
“10 Jun 180—, 


*T rite this opertunity to let you kno as how your poor 
is ded of a teribl yellow fiver which he catshed soon 
jar ship left Jameka—and axed me for to rite to let 
bold peep! kno as how he dyd thinkng and Ripenteng 


T hay no more to say at presen but remains Your 
jack’s Friend, Juon Demrsrer.” 


| The wretched father read the letter aloud ; towards the 
his voice became tremulous; as he finished, a heavy 
escaped, and he covered his face with his hands, 

listened with that pain which only a mother 
feel. She watched in silence the motions of her hus- 
and, but without venturing to speak ; for of late he had 

tnkind evento her. He sat for hours gazing on 
his rough hand pressed against his cheek ; and 
but the shivering burst of sorrow, passed his 


Ina few days, John Rouat again plied his fisherboat ; 
ithe death of one son, and uncertainty as to the other's 
down his spirit. He became more sullen and 
in his manners than ever ; the condolence of kind 
rs was hardly acknowledged, while their offered 
was uncourteously rejected. 
utumn had nearly reached its close, when one day 
esky became suddenly overcast, and to those accustom- 
to judge of such signs, portended a storm. The day 
calm, but already could be traced on 
surface of the bay, the rippled course of shift- 
5 and lung streaks of fleecy clouds which lined the 


volumes, that drove heavily athwart the firmament. A 
stiff gale set in; the sun emitted a filmy light, and inter- 
mittent half-formed waves lashed along the beach. These 
were succeeded by greater, spurting their spray high over 
opposing fragments of rock; and soon the white surf of 
a thousand heaving billows speckled the dark waters. All 
appeared gloomy and sad, save the sea-birds careering on 
the blast, as if delighted with the conflict of elements. 
The storm arose so suddenly, that it had attained its 
greatest violence ere any of the fisherboats could be de- 
scried-on their return to the bay of the village. Wives 
and mother’s watched for their coming, crowded together 
upon a little eminence. At length one boat was seen 
striving through the deep, and the sight was hailed with 
something like joy, although they knew noc whose it 
might be. Others were soon observed rising and falling 
on the distant waves. By much exertion, they succes- 
sively but slowly neared the shore; their little parties 
were recognised and welcomed by hearts bounding with 
gratitude, and for a space all seemed joy and giadness in 
the hearty expression of mutual congratulations ; but one 
boat was still awanting—it was John Rouat’s. 

Margaret had stood apart, no one speaking comfort, sq 
busy was each bosom with its own fears and emotions. 
Often she strained her gaze over the turbulent waters, 
but her eyes were dimmed by the breeze, and deceived 
her. When the last boat touched land, and she saw not 
the old coble with its single occupant, a feeble cry broke 
from her throbbing breast, and rushing to those who had 
escaped from peril, she wildly demanded her husband, 
The poor fellows she addressed, wet and worn with 
fatigue, were stunned by her call, as if it brought some 
dreadful occurrence to their recollection. Some answered 
not, and others spoke evasively, or made signs to their 
companions. Margaret riveted her eyes upon the men 
—she knew that her husband was lost. 

John Rouat had that morning, before daybreak, rowed 
off to the accustomed fishing-place, distant about three 
miles, whither he was gradually followed by the other 
boats belonging to the village. In his sad humour, Jolin 
held no.communication with the rest; when the sound 
of voices, or morning’s dawn, informed him of their 
proximity, he rowed farther away. Lonely and abstract- 
ed, he thought not of the gathering storm, nor of danger, 
till the waves lipped over his boat's edge. As the threat- 
ening aspect of the heavens became more apparent, the 
different fisherboats moved together, that they might re- 
turn in company for mutual protection. John Rouat sat 
unmoved. Again and again they hallooed, and called 
him by name ; at last, seeing him raise his grapnel, and 
dip his oars in the water, they steered for the bay. © ° 

In returning, the chief danger lay where the Frith is 
open for more thana mile to the swell of the broad ocean, 
John Rouat’s boat was the last that essayed to cross this 
“ wild commotion.” The storm continued to rage, and 
hnge frothy billows swept’ fearfully along. Awhile he 
succeeded—but by efforts that exhausted his strength— 
in keeping to the wind. He felt his coming weakness, 
and fear assailed his heart,—still he clutched the oars, 
and, by habit, drew them through the brine; but his 
strokes were nerveless, and suddenly his boat wheeled 
round, exposed to the inflaence of the tempest. Bare- 
headed and aghast, he gasped for breath. His grizzled 
locks stood erect, and wildly he stared upon the waves 
dashing over his frail boat. Still he tugged; till one 
whelming billow, “ mightier than the rest,” came hea- 
ving onward, now rising in a turgid mass, now sub- 
siding deep and hollow, to rise again with added force. 
He knew his doom—his bloodless lips quivered—the cold 
siveat of agony stood upon his wan forehead—the oars 
escaped his grasp, and he clung convulsively to his bark, 
now cumbered with water. ‘There was brief but awful 
suspense. Heavily man and boat descended in the deep- 
ening gulf—rising, it encountered the briny wall—a gush 
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of waters broke over it—one gurgling yell was heard, 
louder than the storm. The billow rolled onwards. 


EDINBURGH DRAMA. 


We have passed many a delighted hour within the 
walls of our Edinburgh Theatre, but never one of deeper 
feeling than was spent in witnessing. the animated Tab- 
Jeaux from Shakspeare’s plays, introduced into the slight 
dramatic sketch entitled ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Dream.” 

Let our readers who have not yet witnessed this spec- 
‘tacle, fancy to themselves the stage, and the body of the 
house, reduced to a kind of mysterious twilight. You 
can scarcely distinguish the company, but you are kept 
aware of their presence by a low anxious murmur of 
expectation. At the extremity of the stage is seen the 
glittering of a large, massive, richly-gilded frame. Bat 
within it, there is only a black space, Two shadowy 
figures— Oberon and Titania—are flitting about the stage, 
waving their magic wands in mystic circles. Titania 
eyokes the phantasm of Juliet, Low, tremulous music 
rises on the ear, gradually swelling to an expression of 
intense passion ; the black space disappears, and in the 
bright but uncertain light of the moon, we see the gentle 
girl leaning on her balcony, with upturned look, absorb- 
ed in love's reverie. The first impulse is a hushing sense 
of wonder—the next is to give vent, in clamorous applause, 
to our feelings of admiration, and the whole house re- 
sounds with clapping of hands, bravos, and loud hurrahs. 
But the blackness creeps again over the beatific vision. 

The music is changed. A less passionate and some- 
what stately air is heard, and the enchanted island of 
Prospero bursts upon the view. The fair Miranda is 
seated before a globe, upon which she rests one hand, 
while with the other she endeavours to raise a huge book. 
Her look is bent upwards, as if following the direction 
of her father’s hand, who, propped on his wand, points 
to the skies, Ariel, with folded wings, reposes in a cor- 
ner, _ What a severe grandeur there isin the arrangement 
and attitudes of the group ! 

The music now expresses horror and dismay. In the 
uncertain glimmering of a huge hall stands the guilty 
queen of Macbeth, essaying to wipe from her hands that 
blood which never can be hid from the mind’seye. Scarce- 
ly visible through the thick gloom, we see the anxious 
faces of the attendants infecting the spectators with con- 
tagious horror, The white drapery of the agonized 
dreamer has a spectral and unearthly appearance. 

Hark, to “ the startling burst of the trampets’ blare !” 
Amid a glare of light, aud elevated on the kingly dais, 
the princely Edward and his brother York are enfolded 
in the warm embrace of boyhood’s affection. Their dark 


hends the knee before them. The scene needs but the 
applause of surrounding multitudes to make it right royal, 
and there with a wish it comes thundering from pit, 
boxes, and gallery at once, 


“ A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
By fits "twas sad, by starts twas wild.” 


Whom else could it herald but the moody Prince of Den- 
mark? There he stands, “as Kemble stood and Law- 
rence drew,” wrapt in his inky cloak, and inkier thoughts, 
in a dim and blasted light, which seems as if it were a 
parcel of his fortunes, That pensive, upturned look, that 
finger pointing at the skull in his hand, betoken the 
long-drawn, shuddering sigh with which he exclaims, 
** Alas, poor Yorick!” How well does the picture har- 
monize with Shakspeare’s poetry! At first all seems 


darkness and woe, but there are gentle silvery glances of 


the moon, which steal soothingly over us as we gaze. 
But it is in vain that we endeavour, within our narrow 
limits, to do justice to them all. See there, amid the din 


aud confusion of battle, Rickard casting his last look of 
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unrelenting hatred at his successful rival, who 
over him, directing his sword point for the last 
thrust. How easy with a poet is the transition from 
sternness to gentleness! Did ever even Shakspeare’s mind 
conceive any thing more lovely than that sweet and gen- 
tle girl, who stands gazing heavenward in her sorrow, . 
allowing her last floweret to drop unremembered from her 
hand? “ They all withered when my poor father died.” 
But more startling yet is the transition when, from the — 
depths of woe, we pass in an instant to a subject prove- 
king the most side-rending mirth. See there, beneath 
the oak ot Herne the Hunter, Falstaff, with antlered 
brow, sinking in terror to the earth; at the shouts of the 
Welsh fairy and his goblin crew, while the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, two portly and comely dames, huddle 
their biting jeers upon him “ with the most impassable 
conveyance.” What! is the base-string of humanity t © 
be sounded yet deeper? See the overstrainedly careless 
mien of Gadshill, as he seeks to persuade the carrier to 
lend him his lantern. One of the “ hempen bomespuns” 
draws back in stupified astonishment at his fi 
but the other, of a “ es oe with his fin- 
gers at the unreasonable beggar, as if replying with 
biting sarcasm, ‘ Lend thee my lantern, quotha ? Marry,” 
I'll see thee hanged first.’ We wonder whether a man 
could ever hold up his head again after such a 
Last scene of all is Romeo dead beside Juliet’s bier, 
the distraught maiden impatiently waving off the 
tunate friar. :. 
Nay, not the last scene; for, at the waving of King 
Oberon's wand, the whole crowd of phantasms 
have passed before our eyes troop together apon the stage 
—the black curtain disappears—the statue of 
stands bathed in light, and all the shadowy beings point 
to him as theirs. Pritchard has made us his own for 
ever by the manner in which, in rade oer a 
speare, he greeted this apparition on it 
representation of the Tableaux. He rushed forward, 
prostrated himself before the image of his future self. 
We know that these pieces of dumb-show are 
left to the actor’s discretion ; and we believe that : 
action was hasty and unreflected on Pritchard's part— 
but it was exactly what he ought to have done. It was 
the passionate yearnings of youth bowing down, in ne 
ignoble idolatry, before its own perfected genius. It 
like frail mortality paying the homage of mingled awe 
delight to that more glorious state which itself is 
wards to attain. : 
But the green curtain has fallen, the lamps are rekin- “ 
dled, and the audience are either departing, or busied in — 
the momentous arrangement of shawls and cloaks. All \ 
are busy exchanging remarks on the delightfal vision 


| they have seen. Have we indeed been slumbering among 
unele, in feigned humility, and devotion to their service, | y 


so much good company ? We felt as if in the dim cavern 
of the weird sisters, beholding the dim phantasmata of 
future and contingent existence floating before us; and 
here we are in a moment, amid a gay and brilliant assem- 
bly. But the impression left by these transitory glimpses 
of beauty shall not thus pass away. 

Among the performers in the Tableaux, Miss Jarman 
is entitled to our warm thanks for her Juliet—Mrs Stan- | 
ley for her Lady Macbeth and Statue of Hermione. Miss 
Turpin was the truest Ophelia we have seen, either on 
the stage or upon canvass—delicately beautifal, and over- 
flowing with feeling. The Manager's Garrick, in the 
tent-scene in “ Richard III.”—a representation whieh has 
since been replaced by one of more bustle and incident— 
was the most startling piece of personation we have seen. 
It was the very picture, We have here specified a few 
of those who did best where all did well. Our best 


| thanks are due to Murray, and to the eminent artist who 


assisted him, for this rich treat. It is introducing an 
entirely new source of delight upon the rep 
and one which is susceptible of infinite variety. We 
should like to see some of the best works of the Italian 


the taste of the actors. ALPrep. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO A FRIEND. 


O Gioventu! 
O Primavera! giovents dell’ an 
O Gioventu! primavera della vita 
! years have pass'd, and many more may be, 
' Before "tis ours again to meet, if ever ; 
oh! beloved friend, the thought of thee 
‘Still lives, and leaves my faithful spirit never ! 


iy soul—none reads ; thy name—I breathe it not ; 

A from mine thy changeful lot is cast ;— 
Perchance even thou may’st deem thou art forgot, 

We met in smiles, and smiling parted last. 
Bat thou wert with me in that vernal time 

Wi childhood’s dreams made summer in the heart, 

And who that shares with us life's early prime, 

_ But claims remembrance never to depart ! 


‘ne'er may meet again !—yet is it nought 

t°we Aave met in that bright fleeting spring 

Fest joy, whose bloom but once is caught, 
Teaves behind but woe and withering ? 


is it nought to think that we have trod 


roaming thus with Nature and her God, 


ever, and for ever in my mind, 
With all youth’s brightest and most glorious things, 
name is link’d, thy memory is enshrined, 
time, nor change, can loose the golden strings ! 


I look upon the sunset skies, 

Whene'er I catch the breath of mountain flower, 
P ter I gaze on childhood’s laughing eyes— 
Thou comest to me with many a faded hour ! 


‘summer morning, full of dews and light, 
‘The simplest tones of music sad.and wild, 

the calm of ocean in the starry night, 

: brings back the feelings of the child— 


Il speak of thee! and oft unconscious tears, 

Not sorrowfal, but.sweet, will gently start, 

To think the friend of earlier, happier years, 
“Ts great and noble, as I feel thou art ! 


We ne'er meet again! yet do I love 
c MRAhie ot: those days long fled for ever ; 
thousand 


a A. ad blessings crown thee from above— 
f° memory lives, thine own shall perish never ! 


Gerrnuve. 
ro 
af 
a . FAREWELL. 
By John Malcolm. 
} Farewett !—Oh ! what a countless hoard 
Of sorrows wake at that lorn word ! 


moments crowding griefs of years, 


* ‘rung from the heart, that hears its knell 
In the dread, withering word—Farewell ! 
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‘school thns embodied ; and we know that some of our 
first artists are both able and anxions to lend their aid || 
towards | this wish. The Manager may rest 
assured, that such exhibitions will answer in a financial 
point of view—that they will give a tone of elevated feel- 
ag to his establishment—and help to disperse many ho- 

t prejudices. They will also have a good effect in 


same green haunts, in summer’s radiant weather? 


smiled,and wept, and hoped, and prayed together? 


Farewell !—the sound hath never slept, 
Since first‘on Eden's bowers ‘twas wept ; 
It hath been shriek’d on every shore, 
Choked in the ruthless waters’ roar, 
And every spot we tread can tell 

Its tale of many a wild farewell ! 


Farewell !—the saddest and the last 

Of earthly sounds—hath voiced the past, 
And through the future still twill mourn 
The partings that have no return ; 

Till death-divided friends shall dwell 

In lands where there is no farewell! 


eee ____ 
LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


‘Tne Rev. J. T. Becher is about to publish “ A System of En. 
dowment for the Provident Classes in every station of Life, ex- 
emplified by the rules of the Southwell Endowment Society." 
Ts the oop Picturesque Pocket Companion to Margate, 

sgate, &e., with 120 Engravings on W including & 
object of interest on the river. Epis ae 

Ovr Srupy Tasre is ornamented at present with a new series 
of Mrs S.C. Hall’s Irish Tales. Beside them lies Fitz-Raymond. 
A little farther over is the second edition of Etlis’s Polynesian 
Researches, There lie Fuseli and Davy, looking a mild reproach ’ 
upon us, as if they feared we were them. The Pulpit 
is here, too, preaching to no unwilling ears. A new volume of 
Oliver and Boyd’s Cabinet Library beckons us away to Egypt, 
the land of solid stractures and shadowy legends, 

Poputag Screntieic Lectures,—Mr W. Rhind will commence, 
early next month, a course of pepular lectures on Natural History, 
in the George Street Assembly Rooms, In his introductory lec~ 
ture, he will explain the object of the science, illustrate its im. 
portance and utility, and give a sketch of its progress. He will, 
in his subsequent lectures, lead his audience from the history of 
unorganic matter, through the vegetable and animal kingdoms, up, 
finally, to man. The lectures will be iltustrated by numerous spe- 
cimens of objects in natural history. We know Mr Rhind to bea 
man of talept. Indeed, we are happy to see so many young men 
of abilities and acquirements striking into this path._Mr Cheel’, ’ 
the able editor of the Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geogra- 
phical Science, contemplates delivering, this summer, & course of 
lectures on Practical Anatomy.—Dr William Gregory has prodv. 
ced a favourable impression by his Chemical Lectures; and Mr 
Russell, by his course upon Mechanical Science, * < 

Bentiey vr. Horace.—(From a Corretpendent,)—The cri 
seem to have agreed in exploding Dr Bentley’s arbitrary substitu- 
tion of “ ter natos,” for “ tornatos,” in the following yerse of _ 
Horace : ‘ 


“ Et male tornatos ineudi reddére versus.” 
De Arte Poetic, v. 441. 


That is, gentle reader, or is supposed to be—“ And to send the ill- 
turned verses back to the anvil."— What an absurd mixture of 
metaphors !” exclaims the doctor ; “a turner’s lathe and asmith’s 
anvil!” &c. &c. Even the defenders of the old reading—and the 
oldest is generally the best, especially if old enough to be the 
author’s own—admit that ‘there is a little confusion of metaphor, 
Gesner admits it. Hunter, by quoting him without any remark, 
seems to homologate the charge. But Baxter had shown, more 
than a hundred years ago, that there is no confusion,—that the 
metaphor is quite unique. That fornus.is—a “ minter’s die”— 
forma monetaria, What, then, is more common than to return / 
the ill-coined pieces to the anvil? Critics appear not to’ be ac. 
quainted with a most excellent work on the * Connexion of Ro- 
man, Saxon, and English Coins,” by the Rey. W. Clarke—grand- 
father of the celebrated traveller, Dr Clarke—to which Cowper 
acknowledges himself indebted for the rectification of what had 
been.absurdly rendered the Two Bottoms of Nestor’s Cup. They 
were two vine branches, upon which the doves were perched. Mr 
Clarke's note is too long for me to transcribe at present ; but he 
clearly proves, from Bentley’s own quotations, particularly Pro. 
pertius—* angusto includere torno,” that tornus must have been 
used to denote adie. Such as have access to the book, will find the 
passage by the Index, under “ Bentley.” E.T. 
Lonpon.—We venture, without leave asked or given, to print 
part of a letter we have just received from one of our most valued. 
correspondents—one of those pleasing acquaintances whom we 
know better, and esteém more, without ever having seen their 
faces, than most of those with regard to whom we have enjoyed 
that privilege :—* Our town just now is quite alive with literary 
stars, Wordsworth appears in sqund health, and though his hair 
is grey, and his noble brow wrinkled, yet his.poetic feeling/and 
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eee: nore is Sat eis er alain 

etree n her eyes, which command attention 
ai setpoon, coon id TO MOC bolog! Gad Pan win pomnsaaes to 
veneration and esteem.” — Macdonald has made a bust of The 
Poet. Of course, we mean him who is named in the above ex- 
tract. The sculptor writes to a friend that it is his most success. 
ful. likeness, and in these matters we have great faith in the 
artist’s own, —Messrs. Phillips and Westmacott have 
concluded their lectures at the Royal Academy. The Exhibition 
opens, as usual, on the first Monday in May.—Immediately after 
the death of the Duke of York, a private subscription was entered 
into for the purpose of erecting a monument to his memory. The 
most eminent sculptors and architects wore invited to send de- 
signs; but the latter were warned not to have an equestrian 
statue, as‘his late Majesty thought such a distinction should be 
reserved for crowned-heads. (We trust this-folly has been un- 
justly impnted to him.) Mr Westmacott’s design for a statue has 
been preferred : it is to be erected in Waterloo Place, if the per- 
mission of the proprietors of the adjoining houses can be obtained. 
Wyatt has also been appointed to erect, on some spot, not yet 
designated, an exact copy of Trajan’s pillar, with the exeeption 
of the sculptures. The shaft will be of red—the base of grey 
granite ; and the whole is to be surmounted by a bronze statue of 
the Duke. 

Theatrical Gossip.—The Atlas thus expresses itself regarding 
the prospeets of the star-system : “The patrician order of actors 
is rapidly on the wane. We believe, with one or two exceptions, 
nightly remuneration is altogether abolished, and a sensible re- 
duction has taken place in the weekly salaries. This is the first 
step to a renovation of the drama. By a fair distribution of the 
means placed by the public in the hands of the managers, we may 
hope at last to get good plays well acted throughout—instead of 
having a solitary star shining in a round of lead.” We are also 
inclined to Jook for benefit to the drama, from the number of new 
theatres that are starting ap in the metropolis. It will soon be 
found impossible to keep up the huge establishments, which en- 
courage and render necessary an exaggerated style of acting.— 
Massinger’s “* Maid of Honour” has been revived at Covent-Gar- 
den, for the purpose of introducing Fanny Kemble as Camiola,— 
Arnold has gained nothing by. his speculation at the Adelphi. His 
establishment was on too expensive a scale for so small a theatre. 

—The French comedians at the Haymarket continue to give satis. 
faction.—Pritchard has suceeeded poor Denham as secretary to 
the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund. We are happy to learn that this 
excellent institution is flourishing. Is it to have a benefit, or a 
ss this year? 


Weexty List or’ Perrormances. 


Apart. 16—22. 
Sat. Masaniello, Three Weeks after Marriage, & Shakspeare's 
Dream, 
Mon. The Two Friends, ~ Tomkins, & Do. 
Tugs... The Barber of Seville, Shakspeare's Dream, § The Sleep. 
ing Draught, 
Wen. Cinderella, Mr Tomkins, & Shakspeare’s Dream. 
Tuas. The White Phantom, Charles X11., § Brother and Sister. 
Fr. Der Freischutz, The Lancers, 's Dream. 
* Our friend is mistaken. Miss visi 
Scott, at Abbotsford, a few years ae oh ee 
SS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We must request our friends tone, ee aire 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


MR SURENNE, F-S.S.A., French Master in the 
Mili and Naval beng est will, on Saturday, the 
30th of April, Hopetoun 


at one o’elock, in the Rooms, deliver, 
A LECTURE ON FRENCH HISTORIANS, 


INTERSPERSED WITH READINGS FROM THEIR WORKS. 
After which, the Two Prizes which have been promised at the 
ing 0 of hie Course of Lectures, just finished, will be awarded. 


equel des Gouvernements Despotique, 
Menarchique ou Fax’ Phethaliges” peut plus assurer le Fe ag an 
ns, Nelson Street. 


nhs oneevgae LITERARY JOURNAL. 


CAPTAIN HALL’S NAVAL LIFE, AND 
EARLY VOYAGES. 


FRAGMENTS of VOYAGES and TRAVELS: 
manok? CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, B.N. Sole 168 Just Pat) 


ee rtelsndebenas ae t thee authoranay be of 
infinite service to the naval Til coniany pro- 
ductive of infinite pleasure to the very many who will read 


ane This ~~ anu ane om sy oe 
bd s ran) a 
Walter Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, and not say more * 


in its behalf if it were our own. ‘ i 
I 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S NORTH AMERI- 
CA. Svols, Ll, lls. 6d. And ETCHINGS, 10s. 6d. 


Ill, 
DESTINY. By the Author of “ Marriage.” 3 yols. ~ 
Ll, 1s, 6d. Just Pu 


“A most ee Novel.""—Literary Gaeette. 


m Binbargh Leary du 


“The charactér of or 
rers of Priile and ‘orthanger Abbey, 
istinction 


that the Authoress is entitled to the high di 
without q or drawback, the Miss Austin of 
Spectator. 


MARRIAGE, 


Vv. 
THE INHERITANCE. 
Lal, 11s. 6d. 


Roseart ce aus st anion er 


rv 
2Qvols. Third Edition. 
3 vols. rate 3 Edition. 


L.1, Is.” 


Nearly 
By Messrs COLBURN. fon Ready fr Publition 2. and BELL and 
BRADFUTE, 12, aa aD Edinburgh; 


ina few days, the Third and Volume of 
(PHE LIFE of LORD BURGHLEY, Lord 
Treasurer of England, in the R 
Pa ow first seas aia O the Corres 
red aise Professor of Modern History 
Oxford. 


II. 

The Fifth and concludi Volume of 

Mr DISRAEL’S COMM ett on 
LIFE and reat | King 


Correspondence, now 
many curious particularsin his Life hitherto Ne 
it Grandson, Joun Dopprince so |. 


a cloth board ; 

HE LIFE: and D [ARY Y of the Rev. cE 
ERSKINE, A.M., Bate Aa! 
sion Church.—To which is prefixed, a ME) 
Rev. HENRY ERSKINE, Minister of 


By the Rev, DONALD FRASER, 
Minister of the United Associate Congregation, 


Published. WILLIAM AS A, ne 
Edinburgh : Bi sold by W. CoLLtns, ooo | 


In One Vol hem ice 1 8. 6a. 
AN INQUIR Y. fits ce esr ito 


AILING 
NOTIONS that FREEDOM of WILL is. 
crete cae | | 


By, JONATHAN, PDWARDS. 
reg coer ale 
‘ Patilshed ty James AN, iia sat Some by Wronian 
220, oan oa 6d. * 
PLEASURES OF f BENEVOLENCE. 

A POEM. 5 
In Two Parts, | 
Nersce poi asd 
bus arial ed. nes asd the ta Po of sentiment come 
a Sek 
Honpsworrn and Pad 


38, St Paul's Churehyard, Tondon jaa 


Waver and inwas, Edin 
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THE BYSTANDER. 
No, ‘I. 
AN ACCOUNT OF WHO AND WHAT THE BYSTANDER Is. 


i has frequently been asked why we have no, Spec- 


‘plavisibly assigned for the non-appearance of. such 
ations. In the ‘first place, the small follies and 
# of society against which they were directed, have 
Deen either éradicated by their efforts, or have grown 
Whore cunning to hide themselves. Like game in the 
~ (baltue of a keen-eyed sportsman, an occasional jubilee is 
: lisite in order that a new generation may spring up. 
In the second place, the division of Jabour, superinduced 
«by the p of literature, has materially narrowed the 
| spher ihe periodical essayist. Steeleand Addison might 
rt libertines, in their narrow sheet, through 

e range of moral preaching, literary and theatri- 
Periticism, politics, and what not. _ But, in our mo- 
fn periodicals, criticism is a distinct department, for- 
ly lined arid marked ont. The theatre, it has been 
Overed,* requires the undivided attention’ of one 
ourer, Politics neyer thrive beyond the columns of a 
paper. The essayist has consequently been so re- 
ef in hjs topics, that he has found it impossible, as 


i resse d. in the emphatic language of the ring, “ to 


r 


Ui; réd by these considerations, a small knot of 
iS Have determined to attempt the revival of this 
of wi . Each of them has of late tried “his 

@atan essay in the Edinburgh Literary Journal, and 

bre than one of them has been rewarded with some 

all Wegree of public approbation. It has struck them 

Bt By “Whiting their forces, by giying?that unity*and 

muity to their fragments, which is the result of pub- 

hder one name a series of essays, harmonizing 
ral tendency, they may each, in the narrower 

Which the periodical essayist is now confined, 

mselves yséful in their day and generation. 

seems not altogether unpropitious to such an 

_A marked change has taken place in the man- 

: in the whole organization of society, 

Of ‘their predecessors closed his ‘wearied 

7 }a wide field for useful and interesting 

mark, in trasted manvers of Scotland as it is 

d Scotliind as it'was in 1790. The process by 

hich ‘the chatige has been effected affords likewise a 

Pissing object of contemplation. It is like standing in 
fuinn just where the mountain district subsides into 
evel country, and watching the sbifting clouds, as 

Liat ‘before the wind they unwreathe themselves from 

Phill to settle upon another. Nor is it the intention 

he contributors to the Bystander, to confine their ani- 

Ms to our own firesides,—they embrace within 

remarks the sister-kingdom, and the 

past times as well as present. No cha- 


ie ey is devoid of interes€ to 
j such themes to descant uyon, the “ Loun- 
fame of good omen’ in a work of this Kind,) the 
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{ «« Old Bachelor,” the author of “An Essay on Flirts,’ 


and the sentimental savage, who perpetrated the tirade 
entitled “ April Fools,” make their bow,-to,the public. 
If they fail, they only share the fate of better men. 
ne Bystander is a designation which they have not 
assumed hastily, nor without some reference to the times. 


or Ramblers now-a-days. Various reasons may | From their previous lucubrations, to which they, haye 
| just referred, the reader will naturally conclude, thatthe 


tone of their contemplated writings is to be chiefly light 
and playful—not without a dash of the humourist. And 
he is correct in his inference... At the same time, the 
increasing acerbity of party spirit points out te them a 
field, in which their labours, if successful, may. be of, the 
utmost importance. They will seize eyery opportunity to 
impress deeply upon the minds of their readers, that, how- 
ever they may differ upon. the great question which now 
agitates the nation, they possess an. immense preponde- 
rance of sentiments, opinions, even prejudices, in. com- 
mon. They will ever seek to remind the angry combat- 
ants that they are. proud of the same fathers, that thex 
haye Yevelled in the same intellectual banquets, that the 
haye'skt, and may, sit,again, at the same feasts, that chee 
migniehere been expanded by the aid of the same manly 
language. We can discuss a metaphysical question, and 
be ; as ‘heart could wish, without retaining an after 
We have all been involved at times in squabbles 
about matters of local interest, and scowled angrily at ou 
opponents, and kissed, and e.friends again. Any 
why not thus in the-present instance ?, The question as 
issue is one of vital and yading interest. . Let it. be 
contested strenuously as may be—let neither side give or 
take an inch of ground without a struggle. But why 
add to the bitterness of public strife that of private ran- 
cour?” Why admit unamiable and misery-bringing feel- 
ings to taint with their pollution the battle of principle ? 
This warning is not uncalled for. “We do not alhide 
to the unseemly exhibition,’ in what has ever, until® this 
occasion, been the' most decorous of our legislative assem- 
blies. “We speak neither of those who all but scowled 
defiance in their sovereign’s face, nor of him who, by an 
ill-timed bravado, augmented their vindictive anger. “We 
speak of signs—slight, ‘indeed, but of fearful‘ augury— 
that have met us in private circles.’ We have’ heard 
words thoughtlessly and foolishly dropped on one side, 
of an appeal'to arms—we have marked’ the bent brow 
and suffused face with which this silly speech was re- 
ceived. We khow that these were but the pettish effu- 
sions of a hot debate—forgotten as soon as uttered.’ But 
it is ever thus with the first suggestions of evil. The 
thought passés through the mind, startles us, and dis- 
appears. Afterwards, when ‘some: chance association 
recalls it, with its, novelty it is found to have lost much 
of its terror.’ ‘It is permitted to take up a permanent 
lodgement in the brain, as a fancy which never can be 
reduced to practice. And, finally, in an unguarded mo~ 
ment, when passion is awake, and reason slumbers, this 
lated, despised’ thought is hastily caught at, to give form’ 
and utterance 'to our fury.- We Yeturn to otirselves only’ 
to become aware of a deed, ‘the: memory of which’ blasts’ 
our future existence. 


we 
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Perhaps we are unduly apprehensive of civil commo- 
tion. Having spent a portion of our life in a country 
which had suffered dreadfully from its blighting influ- 
ences, We “have had dcéasion to mark the deep and 
festering wouhds it leaves behind, and are, perhaps, 
over apprehensive. But even though matters should 
not come to this extremity, it is fearful to think of 
the alienation of friends, the heart-burnings in families, 
which political strife too often occasions, Of what avail 
is it that we triumph, if it be at the expense of all 
that makes life endurable? Or will it soothe our dis- 
appointed spirits to feel that we have rudely burst the 
bonds of natural affection, and made others as miserable 
as ourselves? If, in the course of its labours, the By- 
stander be able, by its jest or by its earnest, to bring one 
individual to a right way of thinking upon these topics— 
to save, in one instance, fond hearts from being rudely 
separated—it will be a proud reflection to its conductors. 

Although it is not our intention to harp continually 
upon this theme—lest, by continued iteration, we render 
both it and ourselves hateful—it is with reference to our 
adoption of these pacific principles that we have selected 
our title. We do not seek to insinuate that we belong 
to neither of the two great parties which divide the state ; 
nor are we anxious to conceal’ that our heart is with all 
those who are generally included under the vague desig- 
nation of Liberals. Did we think that this avowal of 
our sentiments might in the least interfere with the at- 
tention which we hope may be paid to the remonstrances 
of the Bystander, we might have hesitated to confess so 
much, But honesty is ever the best policy. And we 
suspect that our “inclinings” are already more than 
guessed at by many of our readers. We appeal to our 
future lucubrations, as the only competent vouchers for 
the impartiality with which we shall discharge our office 
of arbiters between the reforming and conservative par. 
tisans, 

All prefaces are dull, and ours, we fear, has been uni- 
wontedly so. But we shall mend, never. fear us. 


— 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 


The Old Man of the Mountain, The Lovecharm, and 
Pietro of Albano. Tales fen the German of Tiech. 
Small 8vo. Pp. 335. ndon. Edward Moxon, 
1831. 

Trecx is a name of reputation among the tea-table 
eoteries of Germany. He ranks in the same class with 
_, the Schlegels, Uhland, and La Motte Fouqué, He is 
acute, fanciful, passionate, and effeminate. He has 
translated portions of Shakspeare with great truth and 
delicacy. He has wrote poems innumerable, against 
which no one can urge any other objection than that they 
are sweet even to cloying, and every one of them most 
pertinaciously and tiresomely like all the rest. He has 
wrote romances; some of which are expositions of what 
he thinks the proper mode of educating the human mind 
jn art and science, and for the active duties of life; while 
others are of that class so much approved of by German 
subscribers to circulating libraries—tales of diablerie, in 
which the magic is a shadowy allegory of the workings 
of human passion, and passion is expressed in that ex- 
cited, fervent state, where it is on the very verge of melt- 
ing into madness. Tieck is a free-thinker too, and above 
believing any thing in the way that common mortals 
believe it. But, then, according to him, the power of 
conceiving the existence of a Supreme Being ( whether such 

a Being exists, is, in his eyes, a matter of comparative 

indifference) is the noblest attribute of man, and ought 

to be carefully cultivated. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, he is, with all his scepticism, not like Frederick 

Schlegel in outward show, yet, in his inner soul, one who 

hath bowed his khee to the idolatries, and drunk deep of 
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doctrine of the divine right of He is one of your 
whiners over the gone glories of chivalry, and of the 
undivided- chutch, and the honesty and quiet of the 


middle ages. To sum up his character, he is a beautiful 
reader, and the great happiness of his life has been, to 
excite the admiration of a circle of blues—youthfal and 
ancient—by his delicate and impassioned reading of 
Shakspeare ; and to kiss daily the withered hand of the 
faded beauty who, in virtue of her possessing a small 
portion of wit, is acknowledged patroness of all in Dresden 
who would be thought to possess it. ‘ 

In describing Tieck, we have drawn the pleture of a 
pretty numerous class of German literati, and one which 
we suspect not a few of our readers have been taught to 
consider the representative of the whole. This mistake 
may be accounted for in a manner more true than flat- 
tering to our national vanity. This morbid of 
German literature has been more largely inte 
English than any other—solely because it attracts more 
readers. This trash finds as large a public to devour it 
here, although they may gulp it down in secret, having 
the fear of ridicule before theit eyes, as it does at home, 
The only difference is, that the Germans manufacture 
their own love-philtres and other sickening drugs, while 
we beg or steal from them. 

Our objection to this unwholesome mental food, is not 
merely that it unfits those who indulge in it for the du- 
ties of daily life; although that is no light charge, seeing 
that a sound and healthy literature sends back its admi- 
rers refreshed and invigorated to their ve tasks, 
It unfits a man for clear and ba ph ; ‘ 
and enfeebles the imagination—it ses languor 
his whole being. It pollutes the heart and aches >: 
head. It is the fruitful parent of selfishness, continued 
craving after excitement, cowardice, and superstitious 
atheism. It is intellectual opium-eating. 

We must, however, do Tieck the justice to admit, that, 
although subdued to the nature of the element he has so 
long breathed, he has a capacity. of better things in him, 
and has published several works composed in a sounder 
and more manly tone of feeling. His — 
to which he has given the venerable names of “ Puss in” 
Boots,” “ Little Thumb,” and the like, are playful l 
just satires upon the fashionable weaknesses most predo= ” 
minant at the time of their publication. With the hap- 
piest and most sportive wit, he alternately directs 
arrows now against those very errors into which he has 
himself given—now against the opposite extreme. In 
the former of these works, we have a drama 
manufactured out of the adventures of the faithful adhe- 
rent of the Marquis of Carrabas. But the gentlemen 
haunting the sixth bench of the pit are also introduced 
criticising away with all their might. The heads of the 
mystical, rationalist, and antiquarian schools of Germany, 
canvass the merits of the piece in a most edifying syle, 
and many of their little imitators join’in the 
Peculiarly happy are the remarks of the sage, insisting 
upon the truth and accuracy with which the actor who 
represents the cat imitates the motions of the feline species. 
and thereupon kneeling down to him as a godlike actor, 
Equally profound is the mystic who discovers the poet™® 
hidden meaning. In the other drama we have named, 
some of the over-refinements of modern education are de- 
lieately exposed, 

It is not, however, any of this class of Tieck’s works 
that the present translator has brought before the public. 
He knew better what was most likely teu go down, and 
selected from the author's legends and tales of overstrained 
sentiment, The first isamoral tale, warning against 
perversions of sentiment as none could into but 
self-willed idle brooder over his own imagi who 
conceive them—a medicine, in needed by none but 
incurables. The other two are stories of witch-rhymes: 
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and incantations, and of people who have sold themselves 
to the devil. There is power in the whole of them-—not 
unfrequently beauty and fine sentiment—and yet withal 
they are but convulsive efforts of misdirected genius, 

We give an extract for the benefit of such of our read- 


“Tn the on that same night strange things had been 
i utiaeect@aseieee etry tte, Scarcely 

find the darkness spread thickly abroad, when Pietro, whom 
5 called | hpheny of his birthplace, Apone, 
or into his secret study at the back of his 
Haire] his all the instruments of his art, 


be, charactered 
: hierogylphs; he had described the magical 
: hall, and he arranged thing with his 
A skill, to be certain of the result. He searched 

into the configuration of the stars, and was now 
: the jous moment. 


“ His 


and set it down just as Pietro thought need- 
n were unrolled over the walls; the 
floor of the room was covered over ; the great magical mirror 
upright; and nearer and nearer came the mo- 

which the deemed the most fortunate. 
“* Hast thou put the crystals within the circles? de- 


© Yes;’ returned his busy mate, whose ugliness | 
bustling to and fro merrily and unweariably amid the vials, 
mirrors, skeletons, and all the other strange imple- 
incense was now brought; a flame blazed 

and the magician cautiously, almost with 
great volume out of his most secret 


~ © * Do we start now ? oried Beresynth. 

“© Silence !” answered the old man solemnly : ‘interrupt 
not these ings by any profane or any useless 
first in a low voice, then louder and 
more , as he paced with measured steps to and fro, 
and then round ina circle, After a while he paused 
and Look out; how the heavens are shaping them- 
darkn 


ess,” rapid the servant on his return, 
the sky clouds are driving along ; rain 
Tust exclaimed the old man: it must 
knelt down, and murmuring his incan- 
touched the ground with his forehead. His 
; his eyes sparkled. He was heard to pro- 
holy names which it is forbidden to utter ; and, 
time, he sent his servant out again to look at 
Meanwhile the onrush of the storm was 
lightning and thunder chased each other ; and the 
to tremble to its lowest foundations. 
to the tempest !’ shouted Beresynth, coming 
+ ‘hell has risen up from below, and is ragin 
cracking crashes of thunder; a whirl- 
the midst of it; and the earth is 
with old with your conjuring, lest the 
the world splinter, and the rim that holds it 


leton !’ cried the magician ; ‘have done with 
! Tear back all the doors; throw the 


ih 


eS aca 


é 


e8f TE 
Pull 
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drew to form his master’s orders. 
Meanwhile Pietro lighted Ae caaecrated tapers; with a 
bo handler up to the great torch that stood upon 


Tad too at last was burning ; then he 


i 


on the ground, and conjured louder and 
His eyes flashed ; all his limbs shook and shrunk 
3 and a cold sweat of agony trickled from 
brow. With wild Lappe bp if scared out of his senses, 
dwarf rashed be} again, and leaped for safety within the 
circles. ‘The world ‘is at the last gasp,’ he shrieked, pale 
: “thestorms are rolling onward; 
all beneath the voiceless night is dismay and horror ; 
living thing has fled into its closet, or crept beneath 

of its bed, to skulk away from its fears,’ 
, fted up a facé of ghastly erg from 
c ae wrenched and indistinguishable features, 
| sounds not his own, ‘ Be silent, wretch, and 
] Give heed, and keep a fast hold on 

The greatest things are still bebind.’ 


ree 


langhed ; eo ae L with the 
j notes ruments, the vessels grew 
Cope pre mea rd pear m3 aude of 


ed creatures of every kind, ver- 


“« Master |’ sereamed Beresynth : ‘the house is growing 
too tight. pean Oanl 0 eco 
must eat one another. O woe! O woe! they are all wi 
cub, and are come here to whelp: yee wee | t- 
ing out of the old ones, and the child is always wilder and 
frightfuller than its dem. My wits are I eet 

funeral hymns 


lurch. And then this music into the 

and piping, and laughter athwart it, 

enough to make one ery ! master! look! the 

the rooms, are stretching themselves, and spreading out into 

vast halls ; the ceilings are running away out of sight; and 

-_ creatures are Poem a forth, and thicken as fast as 
e space grows. Have no counsel ?—have no 

help ? i- aes 


“In complete exhaustion Pietro now raised himsélf; his 
whole form was and he seemed to be dying, ‘Look 
out once more,’ he said, faintly; ‘turn thine eyes towards 
the dome, and bring me tidings of what thou seest.’ 

“*T am treading the rabble here on the head,’ roared Be- 
resynth, totally bewildered ; ‘they are ig themselves 
in twining about me like serpents, and are laughing me to 
scorn. Are they ghosts? are they demons, or empty 
ae :! rae away ah Well, if you won’t move = of my 

, I'll stamp do ight upon your green and blue snouts. 
verybody must take care of number One, even if a deyil 
is to be the sufferer.’ He stumbled out muttering. 

“« Things now grew tranqail, and Pietro stood up, He 
waved his arm, and all those strange forms which had been 
crawling about the floor and twisting around each other in 
the air, vanished. He wi off the sweat and tears, and 
drew his breath more freely. His servant came back and 
said : ‘ Master, all is quiet and well; but sun light forms 
flitted by ment lost by am in He dark y There- 
upon, while I kept staring immovably towards the dome, a 
mighty crash sounded, as if all the p Pte of a harp were 
breaking at once, and a clap came that made the streets and 
the houses all tremble. The great door of the church burst 
open ; flutes warbled sweetly and lovelily ; and a soft light 
brightness streamed forth from the heart of thé church, 
Immediately after, the form ofa woman stepped into the ra- 
diance, pale, but glancing, bedecked with crowns of flowers ; 
she glided through the door, and gleams of light strewed a 
evry for her to tread along. Her head upright, her hands 

‘olded, she is floating hither toward our walling. Is this 
she for whom you have been ral r 

« ¢ Take the golden key,’ answered Pietro, ¢ and unlock 
the innermost richest chamber of my house. See that the 
purple tapestries are spread out, that the perfumes are scat~ 
tering their sweetness, Then away, and get thee to bed, 
Make no further enquiry into what happens. Be obedient 
and silent, as thou valuest thy life.’ 

‘ «T know you too well,’ returned the dwarf, and walked 
off with the key, casting back another look of something 
like mischievous delight. 

“ Meanwhile a lovely murmur a hed, Pietro went 
into the entrance-hall, and in glided the pale body of Cres 
scentio, in her robe of death, still holding the crucifix sn her 
folded hands. He stood still before her; she drew up the 
lids from her large eyes, and shrank back from him with 
such a quick start that the wreaths of flowers dropped down 
from her shaking head. Without speaking 4 word he 
wrested her fast-clas hands asunder ; but in the left she 

t the crucifix tightly clenched. By the right hand he 
her through room at room, and she moved by his 
side stiffly and with indifference, never looking aroun 

“ They reached the furthest chamber. Purple and gold, 
silk and velvet, were its costly garniture. The light only 
— in faintly by day through the heavy curtains. 

Te pointed to the couch ; and the unconscious holder of a 
charmed life stooped and bent down like a lily that the 
wind'shakes; she sank upon the red coverlet and breathed 
painfully. From a golden vial the old man poured a pre« 
cious essence into a little crystal cup, and set it before her 
mouth. . Her pale lips sipped the wondrous draught; she 
again utifolded her eyes, fixed them on her former friend, 
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fell into a deep sleep. 


View of Ancient and Modern Egypt ; with an Outline of 
its Natural History. By the Rey. Michael Russell. 
LL.D. (Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. III.) 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin 
and Marshall. 1831. 


We have no experimental notion of the traveller's 
feelings as he journeys up the valley of the Nile, but we 
know that there is no country whose antiquities press so 


heavily upon the imagination as the landof Egypt. We larg 


have studied with attention ancient and modern descrip- 
tions of them, have consulted engravings, have lost no 
opportunity of seeing every sarcophagus, and idol, and 
huge head, that came within our reach ; and yet, whenever 
we revert to the structures of that country, we feel, while 
striving to picture them to our mind's eye, like one labour- 
ing under the pressure of a nightmare—seeking to grapple 
with vague impossibilities. There they stand, so huge 
dn their dimensions, that the mind is baffled when it at- 
tempts to conceive superintendents long enough lived, or 
‘workmen numerous enough to rear them. Nor is this 
all, regard them nearer—each huge block of scarcely 
‘penetrable stone is tattooed all over with minute but 
‘exquisitely finished hieroglyphics. Further—in every 
building we can recognise the traces of design necessarily 
referring it to the purposes of some vast and comprehen- 
sive superstition. Yet there they stand alone ina half 
cultivated desert, surrounded by a people which can nei- 
ther understand nor feel them. Scarcely a tradition 
lingers in the world of the men who built them, or the 
purposes they were meant to serve; for what area few 
names, and half-a-doven vague anecdotes handed down to 
us at second and third hand? Weknow more about the 
process of the world’s creation than of theirs. They are 
dark and inscrutable as the material universe to which 
they seem more nearly akin than the mere buildings of 
men. As the Titans of old mythology occupied a place 
intermediate between gods and the humankind, so do 
the pyramids and the huge temples of the hundred-gated 
Thebes between the mountains and the edifices of man’s 
construction. 

Dr Russell has condensed within small compass, ar- 
ranged in a felicitous manner, and narrated with spirit 
and elegance, all that the mass of readers care to know 
about this land of wonders—enough to convey an im- 
pressive picture of all its peculiarities. After an intro- 
ductory chapter, which, although well written, and in- 
genious in its views, is to our mind the least satisfactory 
in the book, he proceeds to lay before us in the second, a 
compendium ‘of the physical and political geography of 
Egypt.. His third traces the civil history of the country 
from the first faint whispers of tradition, down to the 
invasion of the Saracens. The next three chapters treat 
of the mechanical labours of the ancient Egyptians— 
their literature and science—and the remains of ancient 
art in the valley of the Nile. Chapters seven and eight 
contain the civil history and statistics of modern Egypt. 
‘The ninth, as supplementary to these two, treats of the 
oases which gem the,desert around Egypt, and seem to 
have been, in the old time, islands of the civilisation of 
which that nation was the continent. We haye, last of 
all, one chapter containing a summary of the manners 
and customs of the tribes which have in succession inha- 
bited Egypt, and one presenting us with a survey of its 
natural history. This brief analysis of the contents of 
the volume now before us, will serve to indicate the mass 
of interesting matter it contains. The author has dis- 
played, in the execution of his task, an extent of reading 
which is only equalled by his critical sagacity and good 
taste. Altogether this is the most interesting, and cer- 
_ tainly, in a literary point of view, the most highly 


thed 
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turned away from him with an expression of loathing, and | finished volume of the Cabinet Library which has yet 


up a bundred times more quickly than he 


es we 


appeared. : 

It is difficult to select short passages capable of convey- 
ing an adequate idea of a work like this. There is an 
interest, however, attaching to the patient and sagacious H 
spirit evinced by some of the explorers of Egyptian anti- 
quities, that has induced‘us to select one or two of their — 
adventures. First comes. Mr Davison’s descent into 


what is called the “ well” of the first pyramid, . 


“The account given by Mr Davison of his descent into 
the well now alluded to, is so interesting, that we cannot 
withhold from the reader an outline of his preeaare 
Conceiving it to be very deep, he provided himself a 
one end of which he tied round his 
waist ; and letting downa lantern attached to a small cord, 
he resolutely prepared to follow. With no small di 
he prevailed on two of his servants and three Arabs to 
the line—the latter assuring him that there were 
below, and that he never could hope to return. 
with him a few sheets of paper, a com; a measure, 
another lighted candle, he commenced ne descent, and soon 
reached the bottom of the first well or shaft. Here he 
found, on the south side, at the distance of about eight feet 
from the place where he landed, a second opening, which 
descended perpendicularly to the depth of five feet only; 
and at four feet ten inches from the 
covered a third shaft, the mouth of which was nearly 
blocked up with a large stone, leaving an. barely 
sufficient to allow a man to Here he 
his lantern, not only with the view of py to what 

shaft, 


e quantity of 


depth he was about to proceed, but also to 
whether the air were pernicious or 
however, was so tortuous, that the candle soon became 


invisible; but the consul was not to be di as 
nothing less than a journey to the bottom would his 
eager curiosity. is main difficulty arose from the 7 


stitious dread of the Arabs, who could hardly be 
upon to go down and hold the rope. After many rs 
and threats, and promises of money, and of all the treasure 
which might be found in the well, the avarice of ont man 
so far overcame his terror, that he ventured to descend; 
though, on Seeger | the bottom, ‘he stared about him pale 
and trembling, and appeared more like a spectre than a 
human being.’ d 

«“ Mr Davison now pushed forward swith the rope round 
his body, being convinced, from the distant view 
lantern which he had let down, that this well was some-— 
what deeper than the first. Having p’ a 
farther than half-way to the spot where the candle had 
rested, he came to a grotto about fifteen feet np 
five wide, and nearly the height of a man. this. 
place the third shaft or well was sloping; and, by 
down a stone, he ascertained it to be of mach greater 
than the others. But, still resolved to persevere, he 
the lantern a little before him, and set out afresh on his 
journey, rete to the Arab to loosen the rope gently, and 
availing himself of little holes made in the . 
with the purpose of aiding a descent. At length, the 
beginning to return a little more to the perpendi > he 
arrived speedily at the bottom, where he found all farther 
paseng| ce precluded by a large accumulation of sand and 
rubbish. 


& 


sixteen years, was as fresh and strong as if perfectly new. 
It had been used, as*is conjectured, by Mr Wood,—the 
author of a work on the ruins of Balbec and Palmyra,—to 


candles fell and went out; which ‘the poor Arab 
thought himself Jost.’ He laid hold of the rope, as his 
master was about to ascend, declaring that he 
have his brains blown out-than be left alone there with 
devil. ‘I therefore permitted him,’ says the consul, *to 
before; and, though it was much more difficult to ase 
than to descend, I know not how it but he 

come 
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_ ~ The main difficulty Mr Davison had to struggle with 

‘was the superstition of his attendants. It was chiefly phy- 
_ sical obstacles that threw themselves in the way of the 
sagacious and enduring Belzoni. 


' “The resolution of Belzoni, however, a private unassist- 
) edindividual, achieved a conquest over the mystery of an- 
t ae art, which the power and ingenuity of a great nation 
f relinquished as beyond the reach of human means. His 
success in detecting the sepulchral labyrinths of Thebes, in- 
Hamed him at once with the desire and the confidence of 
| discovering a passage into the secret chambers of Cephrenes, 
» the reputed founder of the second Pyramid. 
is first attempt was not attended with an adequate 
Wegree of success, while the Jabour and expense which it 
" upon him were so great as would have cooled the 
of a less zealous antiquary. He began by forcing a 
which he was soon obliged to abandon, as equally 
to himself, and dangerous to the persons employed. 
this disappointment only increased his desire to accom- 
an object on which he had staked his happiness, as 
as his reputation. Observing minutely the exterior of 
¢ Great Pyramid, he satisfied himself that the 
fas not placed exactly in the middle of the building, but 
it ran in a straight line to the eastern side of what is 
ed the sry Chamber ; which, being in the centre of 
he Pyramid, he conjectured that the entrance must be as 
from the middle of the face, as is the distance from the 
atte of the chamber to the east end of it. Having made 
clear and simple observation, he concluded, that, if there 
Were any chamber in the second Pyramid, the orifice could 
mot be at the spot where he had begun his excavation, but, 
culating by the position of the passage in the first, nearly 
t feet farther east. 

“ Encoui by these new views, he returned to his 
ask, and was immediately delighted to observe that, at the 
try place where he intended to recommence operations, 

tre was a hollow on the surface of the building. Any 
tller, says he, who shall hereafter visit the Pyramids, 

plainly ora this concavity above the true entrance. 
mmoning his Arabs, he forthwith resumed his toils ; and 
was his measurement that he did not deviate more 
two feet from the mouth of the passage which was to 
it him into the recesses of this vast edifice. The native 
Workmen were indeed as sceptical as ever, entertaining not 
slightest expectation that any approach would ever be 
ed oo. occasionally rage Regrved on of him 
Hie expressive term magnoon, which, in their language, 
endtes madman or fool. 

_* After clearing away a great deal of rubbish, and cut- 
‘ting | massy stones, he had the satisfaction to see the 
a of granite,—the material used for casing the 
es in the Pyramid of Cheops,—inclining downward 
Same angle as in the latter building, and pointing to- 
Ss the centre. On the following day three large slabs 
; , one on each side, al the third on the top, 

Hicating vv Shewe-a that the object of his search was 
shout to be realized. In a few hours, accordingly, the 
entrance into the Pyramid was opened,—proving to 
four feet high, and three feet six inches wide, 
et. and descending a hundred and four feet 
centre, at an angle of twenty-six de; 
all this passage was filled with large stones which 
len from the upper and, as the floor slopes 
they had slid on till some larger than the rest 


, ihe into the interior. 
’ Belzoni, ‘and said ne plus ultra,—putting an 
thought, to all my projects ;’ for it made a close 
with the groove at each side, and on the top it seemed 
as the rock itself which formed the passage. Ona 
+ however, he perceived that, at the bottom, 
about eight inches from the lower part of the 
was cut beneath to receive it; and he found 
rush that the large slab before him was no- 
more than a barrier of granite, one foot three inches 
; observed a small aperture at the top, he 


convinced him that there was a vacuum prepared to 
the portcullis, The raising of it, indeed, was a work 
difficulty, As soon, however, as it was elevated 


ithe city. 


high enough for a man to an Arab entered with a 
candle, and announced that the place within was very fine. 
A little more room enabled our adventurer. to squeeze: his 
—_ through, when he exclaims,—‘ After thirty days I 
ad the pleasure of finding myself in the way to the central 
chamber of one of the two great Pyramids of Egypt, which 
have long been the admiration of beholders.’” vet! 


There are relics of past ages more enduring than stone 
or marble—festivals, the observance of which has been 
transmitted, not only from generation to generation, bat 
from one tribe of the human race to another; which has 
expelled it from the seats of its ancesters. - The feelings 
and imaginations of man are the same in all ages, and once 
a set form of expressing them has gained a local habita- 
tion, it is indestructible. Of this class of relics is a so- 
lemnity observed annually at the rising of the Nile. 


“ The festival of opening the Calige, or cutting the bank 
of the Nile, is still annually observed at Cairo, and is one 
of the few ancient customs which continue to identify the 
inhabitants of the modern capital with their remotest an- 
cestors. The year in which Mr Carne visited Egypt, the 
16th of August was the day appointed for this solemnity, 
the inundation having reached nearly its greatest height. 
Accompanied by some friends, he repaired about eight in 
the evening to the place, which was a few miles distant 
from the city, amidst the roaring of cannon, illuminations, 
and fireworks. ‘The shores of the Nile, a long way down 
from Boulak, were covered with groups of people,—some 
seated beneath the large spreading sycamores smoking, others 

athered around parties of Arabs, who were dancing with 
nfinite gaiety an pleasure, and uttering loud exclamations 
of joy,—affording an amusing contrast to the passionless 
demeanour and tranquil features of their Moslem oppressors. 
Perpetually moving over the scene, which was illumined by 
the most brilliant moonlight, were seen Albanian soldiers 
in their national costume, Nubians from the burning clime 
of farther Egypt, with Mamlouks, Arabs, and Turks, 

“ At last day broke, and soon after the report of acannon 
announced that the event so ardently wished for was at 
hand. Ina short time the kiaya bey, the chief minister of 
the pasha, arrived with his guard, and took his seat on the 
summit of the opposite bank. A number of Arabs now 
began to dig down the dike which confined the Nile, the 
wee! hi eve was covered wake camber of pleasure- 

ts full of people, waiting to sai e canal through 
Before the mound was on letely demolished, 
the increasing dampness and shaking of the earth induced 
the workmen to leave off, Several of them then plunged 
into the stream, and, exerting all their strength to push 
down the remaining part, small openings were soon made, 
and the river broke through with irresistible violence ; for 
some time it was like the rushing of a cataract. 

“ According to custom, the kiaya bey distributed a good 
sum of mouey,—throwing it into the bed of the canal below, 
where a great many men and boys scrambled for it. It was 
an amusing scene, as the water gathered fast round them, 
to see them struggling and groping amidst the waves for 
the coin; but the violence of the torrent soon bore them 
away. There were some, indeed, who had lingered to the 
last, and now sought to save themselves by swimming,— 
still buffeting the waves, and grasping at the money shower- 
ed down, and diving after it as it disappeared. Unfor- 
tunately, this sport costs a few lives every year, and the 
author informs us there was one young man drowned on 
the present occasion. 

“The different vessels, long ere the fall had subsided, 
rushed into the canal, and entered the city, their decks 
crowded with all ranks, uttering loud exclamations of joy. 
The overflowing of the Nile is the richest blessing of Heaven 
to the Egyptians ; and, as it finds its — gradually into 
various parts of Cairc, the inhabitants flock to drink of it, 
to wash in it, and to rejoice in its progress. The vast square 
called the Birket, which a few hours before had presented the 
appearance of a dusty neglected field, was now turned into 
a beautiful scene, being covered with an expanse of water 
out of the bosom of which arose the finest sycamore trees. 
The sounds of joy and festivity, of music and songs, were 
now heard all over the city, with cries of ‘ Allah, Allah!’ 
pm thanks to the Divine bounty for so inestimable a bene- 

en. 


We have only to add, that the illustrations of this 
volume are engraved in wood by Branston in a very 
superior style, 
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Shetches of Irish Character. By Mrs S. C. Hall. Se- 
cond Series. 12mo. Pp. 448. London. Westley 
and Davis. 1831. 


_ Mrs Hats isa writer after our own heart, If she 
does not possess Miss Edgeworth’s masculine power of 
scanning character, she at least unites to the benevolent 
and tempered utilitarianism of the author of “ Ennui,” 
more feminine gentleness, and all a woman’s intuitive 
-knowledge of the workings of the human heart. She has 
the sentiment and imagination of Lady Morgan, untaint- 
ed by her ladyship’s obtrusive and false-toned philosophy. 
_Less intensely powerful than either of the gifted females 
we have named, she is eminently endowed with delicate 
humour, a warm heart, and sound good sense, She unites 
in a high degree the good qualities of both her country- 
women, tempered, in her, more than in either of the 
others, with all a woman’s mildness. 
» The useful and agreeable are mingled: in this volume 
in fair and equable proportions. Mabel O’Neil's Curse 
‘—The Rapparee—Jack the Shrimp—Luke O’Brian— 
and the Last of the Line, are powerfully told tales of 
those wild and untamed spirits to whom the disorganized 
state of Ireland has given birth, 
searcely, if at all, inferior to Banim’s nightmare medleys 
of grotesque form and fierce passion. The last is, we 
have reason to believe, “ an ower true tale ;” and it is 
told with exquisite pathos and sweetness. Annie Leslie 
—Kate Connor—We'll see about it—Larry Moore—and 
Mark Connor's Wooing and Wedding, are more after the 
fashion of the Edgeworth school. Norah Clarey’s Wise 
» Thought, (that we are sure none of our readers have for- 
' gotten )—Irish Settlers in an English Village—and Mary 
_MavGoharty’s Petition, are every inch of them Mrs 
Hall’s own, And here we must beg leave to say, that 
- in speaking of the others.with reference to the writings 
of Banim and Edgeworth, we mean merely to convey by 
the comparison a notion of their tone and tendency, not 
to hint that any of the fair author's thoughts and stories 
"are not in the strictest sense her own. 

‘We have selected three passages from the volume, to 
give the reader an idea of the variety in Mrs Hall’s hook. 
First comes a piece of most powerful writing. An old 
‘woman has been shot by the officers of justice, while in 
pursuit of an incendiary who had escaped from them. 
She is carried to the house of the justice, and her death 
is thus described : 

* The eagle glance of hurling Moriarty rested for a mo- 
ment on the ghastly features of his reputed mother, and, in 
an instant, he was at her side, 

“ With fearful energy he grasped her cold hand, and then 
fog looked into each other’s countenances, as only parent 
and. child can look, when the tie, the first, it may be the 
dearest, of nature's unions, is about to be broken—and for 
ever, In another moment, his ken wandered over the as- 
sembly, enquiring of her which had done the deed; and, 
almost unwittingly, perhaps, her look rested on the magis- 
trate, who had entered the hall, thrown off his hat, and, 
having covered his burning brow with his hands, remained 
leaning against one of the oaken supporters of the ancient 

_ structure, 

“Tt was enough ;~-a bound, that for certainty of destruc- 
tion could be likened to nothing but the fatal spring with 
which the young and infuriated tiger fastens on its prey, 
‘brought Moriarty to the side of the defenceless gentleman. 
With both hands he grasped his throat, and so appalled 
were even Mr Johnson's own partisans, by the suddenness 
and violence of the action, that his death would have been 
certain, had not Mabel O'Neil, with a strong and desperate 
effort, ered forward, seized her son’s arm, dragged him 
with her almost to the marble floor on which she fell, and 
exclaimed in a low but audible voice, ‘ Morty, Morty, as 
you value y’er mother’s dying blessing—as you value y’er 
mother’s /ast curse,—loose, loose y’er hould, I say !—it is 
yer, father ye would murther ! 

“He did, indeed, release his grasp, and the swollen and 
discoloured features of the unfortunate Johnson showed 

lainly that ina few seconds Moriarty’s forbearance would 
ve been too late. He would haye fallen, had not his 
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The three first are | 


i 


to the hall Se 
caught him in her arms, and, 

ed him toa seat. Ifa bullet had passed 
man’s brain, he could not have 
the fires of his eye were qi 
in their sockets, and he sank, with a 
‘ Morty, 


i iP pat San 
burning as was intended—I tould ye so, 
heed me; my heart warmed to the ould place, 
on its walls 
spot ; moreover, I couldn't bear ye to 

inst him, who, perjured as he is, is still y’ 
> ageneerr have » but her son’s feelings 
‘Do not say the black word again, mother,’ he 
furiously, ‘if J am /is son, what must you be?” ‘ 

« « Listen, Jomen Soham, 0 Sues said the wretched 
woman, draggi er body—as a wounded serpent trails 

the earth—towards the ‘ 


ons seni ‘chat an to er een 
‘hen that 


i 
i 


i 


Ee 


i 


a4 


B 
EF 
cE 


El 
i 


fold, and revenge lighting in her sunken eye like 
lamp within Coesepeici ‘do yeremember it? 
eagain—the whi 

it. In those days this was y'er employer 


's house, but | 
earned his gould, and then he borrewed it, and you 
him back his own—ye may well turn pale, it's all 


was his lady’s chosen favourite—she 

been a noble child ;—you won me te y’er : 
me to betray trust; and, when peptic pa! 
upon me—you poisoned her heart again’ me. an 
of madness I tould o’ your wickedness—I was asked 
proofs—I had turned me out—the 
the ae ged denver -y yh 
the end wall, w! e ivy is still green, 

tends her flowers—do ye mind ¢hat meeting, when 1 
that scorns to own ye within 

of a young mother warmed reund my heart e 
theré—there ye spurned and scorned me, and, to save 
from everlasting blast—to save my mother’s heart 
breaking, I there promised that, as.a screen to my 
would marry him who since turned a shame to 
whose children were born both to that and sorrow. 
they were my children, and God in heayen knows 
I’ve suffered forthem. ‘Then—then, when I clung te 
knees to bid ye farewell, and when, like a — woman, 


could ha’ blessed ye, evert in my meters : 
by the le 


meas if 


y'er happiness was ever foremost in my 


ment, ye threw me from ye—ye me 
rings on woman's ear to everlastin’, when she deserves 
then on the snow I knelt—I cursed ye from my 


core—my love turned to poison, both for you and myself, I 
knew the people would call ye fortunate; and 1 prayed that 
the riches ye should get might secure to y’er soul damuna- 
tion—that the higher: ye rose, we ae should 1 

scorn point at ye—that ye might be the father o’ — 
nest childer, and chat: when, Coy 0a) SS y 
beautiful, ye might follow them to their graves, 

childless man! And didn't I’—as she = the fiend 
seemed to take ion of her onee fine and 

and terrible shadows gathered over her discoloured brow— 
‘didn’t 1 travel, unknown'st, many a weary mile, to hear 
the stones clatter on their coffin-lids? And when your in- 
nocent son was murthered from 


flowers ?—and sure, the young craytbur that’s trembling 
fast, fast— 


the last wards 
were faint and murmuring, as the breathof a fierce but ex- 
piring hurricane. : 

«Blessed Mary!’, exclaimed Kathleen, ‘will mee | 
run for Father Delany, that he may-make her soul ! 
the kind-hearted girl knelt at her sideand held the crucifix 
to her separated and ghastly lips. > Whose bitter 


feelings could find no utterance, clasped his in agony 
to implore her blessing. Feebly she knew 
not what; then, tu’ her face to the ground, and while 


literally biting the dust, her erring but 
parted from its dwelling of sin ana -eulietiag.® 


—— = — °° © 


—_——— 


[  — 


retailer of yillage scandal, chances to be prowling about 
8 neighbour's house on the day that the mistress (a born 
Englishwoman) has succeeded in perspading her house- 
hold to try the Hampsbire plan of burning a pig’s bristles, 
instead of soaking and scraping them off. 

« «Br I came in for, principally, Helen,’ said he, 
~~ you that the pig is laid out ready for burning 
- in the barn!’ echoed Judy, starting from 
her seat ; ‘ and are pigs so plinty with ye, that ye san 

; a, and so many poor crathurs starving ?° Och, that 

sap dy) such fashions! Good mornin’ !—good 

ye 


Mark Connor !—and God sind ye 
anda nee more Christianity !—Burn a pig ! 
ly Maggs stood no further question, 

to communicate to her neighbours the 
that Mark Connor's 


= 


Blaney,’ said she. ‘ Good morrow to 

am,’ said he, ‘ What's stopping ye, sir? 

thin I'll tell ye, ma’am, dear, if ye'll 

3 ‘but it’s y’erself was always the 

sorra a much’s stirrin’—but 

to take the stone out o’ my brogue, that ‘ud 

only for the bla’gardly way they made 

‘ hat could the county expect from the 

: 5 and hea Connaught man! Didn’t 
with the after 


the sight o’ my eyes, bargaining with 
to take r il a-day, and x shifing 


wed 
e « -(and paid too dn’t I see him give poor 
: megs Sk one nd, and take gel gHak a7 
that weren’t pence, but pounds) with the other! 
called, he could make oath with a safe conscience 
the whole.’—* That’s a good story, faith |’ re- 

ugh and losing all feeling of the ery 

nin the amusement occasioned by its cleyer- 


of the high < om aly hts kyrtes 
way, and then picks them up, claps 
walks off to the dixt grand jury, and 
that “he /aid the money out upon the road.” 
=e to ax where ’ud ye be going wid y'er 
a jist down to Mark Connor's, to get the 

* of: on with two wheels, that he wants 
7 thet he says is powerful good for all sorts and 

« I wonder he didn’t get it done of iron, 

it over, which cost him a good five 


could ha’ made him one of wood twice as big 
; p Judy. 
me ied the , Te ‘and so much 


bcountry; wasn’titasin? Howgrand he is, to 
it the sort o’ cars his neighbours have wasn’t 
‘for him !’ 


's a thrue word ;—but I could tell 
‘than 5 Pigs are so plenty with them that his 
ish madam of a wife, at this very minute, is burn- 
3 the barn,’ 
' the ter’s turn to be astonished, 
Burnin’ ps0 thin, for what?’ 
for what?’ said Judy, a little puzzled; ‘why thin 
says Hh ca tell exactly,’ she replied; ‘only for 
v make out, or for firewood, may-be.”” 
We close these extracts and our review with a pleasant 
bit of on a most agreeable subject. 
most delightful branch connected with the stud 
history is that of love; nay, do not laugh, i 
an abstract study of the passion as developing 
ofa young Irishwoman, A man, ranllytn 
is a most uninteresting and stupid spe- 
animal creation, awkwardly devoted to one 


+ Model. 
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obj and impertinently neglectful ll others! One 
— feels de = wy peaeetol st t him and ¢ his 
beloved,’ and sincerely wish him married, as the best anti- 
dote to his ‘ sweet eyes’ and insipidity. Indeed, a mancan 
hardly be consid presentable in rational society, until 
heis married ; so the sooner the business issettled the better 
for the community at large. . With women, and particu- 
larly Irishwomen, however, it is far otherwise; the y; 
feeling that prompts them to conceal their passion, not only 
from its object, but from the world, makes them peculiar] 
attentive to those with whom they associate; so that th 
sentiments are, in fact, only revealed by the pains they take 
to conceal them—the prettiest and most agreeable way 
nah + aan yr on — wed others. Then the 

en glances—t ushes—the truth-telling, yet 
harmless, symptoms of a pure, a first sfachnantertaeden 
with it a host of fears, and hopes, and doubts, 


——-‘f A smoke raised with the fume of sighs,” 


How have I prayed for the happy termination of such at 
affection, when I have noted its birth and progress in the 
bosom of an innecent yet fervent girl !— knowing that 
if coldness, or falsehood, from the loved one, once breathed 
upon it, the freshness, the hopefulness, of life would return 
—NEVER !” 


The Pulpit. Volume XVI. 8vo: -Pp. 368. London: 
W. Harding. Edinburgh : .W. Oliphant. 1831) 


Or the merits of the sermons contained in this work— 
a weekly publication, of which, as the reader will per- 
ceive by the titlepage, the sixteenth volume has just been 
completed—we are not at present going to.give any de- 
tailed opinion. They are extremely varied in theiv 
character—some good, others indifferent, others the 
veriest trash. Our objectis to draw the public attention 
to one feature of the book. At page 16, and again at 
page 30, we have the story of a Miss Fancourt, said 
to be narrated in her own words, and a letter, purporting 
to be from her father, correborative of her story. This 
lady is stated to have been lame eight years from what 
she delicately terms “‘hip disease.” It is fartherisaid, that 
for four years previous to her cure, she had not been able 
to walk. The story of the cure we give in her own 
words : 


“ Thus it continued till the20th of October, 1880 ; when 
a kind friend, who had seen me about two months before, 
had been led os to pray earnestly for my, 5 
remembering what is written, ‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
pra er, believing, ye shall receive.’ He asked in faith, and 
tod graciously answered his prayer. On Wednesday night, 
after family prayer, while all were leaving the room for 
supper, dear Mr begged to be excused for a short 
time. Sitting near me, we talked of his relatives, and’ of 
the death of his brother. Rising, he said, * they will ex- 
pect me at supper,’ and put out his hand. After asking 
some questions respecting the disease, he added, ‘ It is me- 
lancholy to see a person so constantly confined.’ I answered, 
* It is sent in mercy,’—‘ Do you think so? Do you think 
the same mercy could restore you?’ God gave me faith, and 
T answered, ‘ Yes,’—‘ Do you believe Jesus could heal as 
in old times ?’—* Yes.’—* Do believe it is only unbelief 
that preventsit ?°—* Yes.’—< the yous believe that Jesus could 
heal you at this very time ?’—* Yes.’—( Between these ques- 
tions he was evidently engaged in prayer.)—* Then,’ he 
added, ‘get up and walk: come down to your family,’ He 
then had hold of my hand, He prayed to God to glorify 
thenameof Jesus. I rose from my couch quis strong. God 
took away all my pains, and we walked down stairs—dear 
Mr G—— praying most fervently; ‘ Lord have mercy 
upon us! Christ have mercy upon us!’ Having been down 
a short time, finding my handkerchief left on the couch, 
taking the candle, I fetched it. The next day I walked 
more than a quarter of a mile, and on Sunday from the 
Episcopal Jews’ chapel, a distance of one mile and a quar- 
ter. Upto this time God continues to strengthen me, and 
I am perfectly well.” 


It is evident, from this story, that the same blasphe- 
mous and delusive spirit, which has settled down upon 
the most weak pia'maters of some west country hypo- 


chondriacs, and has spread its contagion to Edinburgh, is 


stop to, and we pledge ourselves to the task. We request the 
assistance of our correspondents in Lanarkshire and Ren- 
frewsbire. The small sanhedrim in Edinburgh has been 
already Jaid bare to us. We will no longer stand by and 
see a small number of men who, to the weakness of the 
idiot, add likewise his cunning to shape their means to 
their end, go on unchallenged, throwing their nets over 
unprotected females wherever they find them. Let us 
not be misunderstood ; we do not accuse these people 
of any moral misdemeanour, in the common acceptation 
of the term—as yet. But we see that their principles 
(if, indeed, they can be dignified with such a name) are 
identical with those of the French prophets of Doddridge’s 
time, and other visionaries of that stamp; and we have 
never known the system of yielding to inward impulses, 
and yoluptuous sensations, miscalled devotion, long in- 
dulged in, without leading to the most degrading aberra- 
tions. Let parents and guardians look to it. 


Polynesian Researches, during a Residence of nearly Eight 

Years in the Society and Sandwich Islands. By Wil- 

; liam Ellis. Vols. I..and IL. (Select Library. Vols. 

3 and II.) London. Fisher, Son, and Jackson. 
831. 


We suspect that few people are aware of the fall ex- 
tent of the obligations under which science lies to the 
missionaries. » From the time that Denmark sent, first 
among European nations, the preachers of the gospel forth 
to'gather in the heathen, down to the present day, these 
pious and daring men have not failed to add,to our stores 
of knowledge, while tempering the fierce passions of the 
savage. What a noble traffic! carrying out the everlast- 
ing gospel, and ‘bringing home increase of knowledge— 
Heaven’s next best gift. To the missionaries are we 
indebted for valuable additions to ethnography, philology, 
and natural history in all its departments. While the 
Moravians—as the most devoted and sincere, so generally 
the least erilightened of this peaceful army of the faith— 
were sending, even from the stormy and desolate, Labra- 
dor, rich contributions to the museums of Europe, our 
Oriental teachers have been cultivating, with increasing 
industry, the thousand dialects of India and remote 
Cathay. «And all of them have, often unwittingly, con- 
tributed richly to our knowledge of human: nature. 
‘Narrow-mindedness, sectarianism, ignorance, have been 
freely Jaid to their charge, and not in all cases without 
some grounds. But eyen in these rare instances, the very 
ignorance of the missionaries has rendered their testimony 
more.valuable.. Practically convinced of their own in- 
fallibility, they tell a plain unvarnished story. They 
show us the tribes with which they have to deal, not as 
a man of enlightened mind might conceive or miscon- 
ceive them, but in their own actions, teased and pestered 
with well-meant but inconsiderate importunities. 

Mr Ellis is, however, not one of the class for which 
this apology requires to be urged. He is a man whose 
intelligence is equal to his piety. His Polynesian Re- 
searches are acknowledged on ‘all hands to be the most 
able and complete records that we possess of the Archi- 
pelago of the South Sea. He portrays the lovely islands 
which “inlay the bosom” of the Pacific, with all the 
fervour of a poet; he describes their productions with 
the care and accuracy of a naturalist ; and recounts the 
history of their inhabitants, as becomes one who has had 
a large share in effecting the most important revolution 
their infant society has known. | We are happy to see a 
new edition of his work, published on such a scale as 
brings it within the reach of the majority of readers. - 

We expatiated at some length upon the scene of. Mr 
Ellis’s labours, when Captain Beechey passed through 


our hands lately, and shall not therefore trouble .our | 
ju) eaders just now with a detailed analysis of Polynesian 


Researches. 
to judge of the beauty of the descriptions 
tained in the work. : 


| able wind, may be often seen. 


“The coral reefs, around the islands, not only protect 
the low land from the violence of the sea, but often exhibit 
one of the most sublime and beautiful marine spectacles that 
it is possible to behold. They are generally a mile, or a 
mile and a half, and occasionally two miles, from the shore. 
The surface of the water within the reef is placid and trans- 

rent; while that without, if there be the slightest breeze, 
is considerably agitated ; and, being unsheltered from the 
wind, is generally raised invhigh and foaming waves. 

« The trade-wind, blowing constantly towards the , 
drives the waves with violence upon the reef, which is from 
five to twenty or thirty yards wide. The long rolling bil- 
lows of the Pacific, extending sometimes, in one unbroken 
line, a mile or a mile and a half along the reef, arrested by 
this natural barrier, often rise ten, twelve, or fourteen feet 
above its surface; and then, bending over it their white, 
foaming tops, form a graceful liquid arch, glittering in the 
vays of a tropical sun, as if studded with brilliants. But, 
before the eyes of the 5 tor can follow pha ay 9 
aqueous gallery which they appear to have rei with 
loud and hollow roar they fall in magnificent desolation, 
and spread the gigantic fabric in froth and spray, upon the, 
pei ae Rag Aedes pry as coral. = 

“TIneach of the i and opposite large valleys, 
through which a stream of water falls into the ocean, there 
is usually a break, or opening, in the line of reef that sur- 
rounds the shore—a most wise and benevolent provision for 
the ingress and egress of vessels, as ‘asa Ewer oe ¢ 
nomenon in the natural history of these marine ramparts. 
Whether the current of fresh water, cone, ae 
from the rivers to the ocean, prevents the tiny. : 
from building their concentric walls in one continued line, 
or whether in the fresh water itself there is any quality 
inimical to the growth or increase of , is not to 
determine; but it isa remarkable fact, that few : 
occur in the reefs which surround the South Sea 
excepting opposite those parts of the shore from which — 
streams of fresh water flow into the sea. Reefs of 
but generally circumscribed extent, are frequently } 
within the Jarge outer barrier, and near the shore, or 
of the river; but they are formed in shallow places, and the 
coral is of a different and more slender hind, than that of — 
which the larger reef, rising from the depths of the ocean, 
is usually composed. There is no coral in the lagoons of the 
large islands. Pa 

“ The openings in the reefs around Sir Charles 
Island, Maurua, and other low islands, are small and 
tricate, and sometimes altogether wanting, probably 
the land, composing these islands, collects but a sea: 
tion of water; and, if any, only small,.and frequen: . 
terrupted streams flow into the sea. The apertures pe 
coral beds around the larger islands, not only afford dit ) 
access to the indentations. in the coast, and the mouths 
the valleys, which form the best harbours, but secure 
shipping a supply of fresh water, in equal, if not 
abundance, than it could be procured in any other 
the island. The circumstance, also, of the rivers 
harbours flowivg into the sea, affords the 
in procuring fresh water, which isso valuable to 

« These breaches in the reefs, in many places, 
at Papete, or Wilks’ Harbour, in Tahitiand Afareaita, 
Morea Fare, in Huahine, and along the eastern side of 
Raiatea and Tabaa, are not only serviceable to nav! 
but highly ornamental, and contribute much to the 
of the surrounding scenery, At the Ava Moa, or r 
Entrance leading to Opoa, there is a small island, on which 
a few cocor-nut trees are growing. At Ti there 
are two, one on each side of the See from the 
extremity of the line of reef. The little islets, elevated 
three or fuar feet above the water, are clothed with shrubs 
and verdure, and adorned with a number of lofty cocoanut 
trees. At Te-Avapiti, several miles to the northward of 
Tipaemau, and opposite the Missionary settlement—where, 
as its name indicates, are two openin; are also tyro 

on which the lowly 


beautiful, green, and’ woody islands, 

hut of the fisherman, or of the vo waiting fora fayour-— 
wo aut very 

ing islands adorn the entrance at To: hota, - ‘ 

the island of Tahaa. . The largest of these is not more 


half a mile in circumference, but both are covered with 
fresh and evergreen shrubs and trees, sd 


linen 


leanne 
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large islands, and viewed in con- 
nexion with the ocean rolling through the channel on the 
one side, or the foaming billows dashing, and » and 
over the reef on the other, they appear like emerald 

ome "the ocean, .contrasting their solitude and verdant 
y with the agitated element sporting in grandeur 
around. They are useful as well as ornamental. The tall 
eocoa-nuts that grow on their surfiace, can be seen many miles 
distant ; and the native mariner is thereby enabled to steer 
directly towards the spot where he knows he shall finda 


to the pte he meneenk ade per, the 
open’ probably deposi on the ends of the reef frag- 
ments of sea-weeds, and drift-wood, which in time 


rose above the’surface of the water. Seeds borne thither b 
the waves, or wafted by the winds, found a soil on which 


they could ecaying vegetation increased ‘the 
mould—and a it is most likely these beautiful 
little -looking islands were formed on the ends of the 
reefs at the entrance to the different harbours.” 


The most extraordinary institution of the South Sea 
Islands, was undoubtedly the association of the Areois. 
Can there be any thing more inconceivable, than that 
large numbers of men and women should unite them~ 
selves into a body, the fundamental law of which was, 
that all their offspring should be destroyed—that they 
should roam about from island to island, living by the 
profession of stage-players—that they should indulge in 
every species of licentiousness—and yet that the members 
of such a community should lay claim to a nearer ap- 
proximation to the nature of the gods than other mortals, 
and haye that claim allowed? Yet with what a beauti- 
fal and childish grace did the imaginations of this de- 
graded caste invest the fable of their origin! How'often 
is beauty scattered over the surface of the most loathsome 
fens! How much truth is there in the somewhat quaint 
lines of the poet, where he complains that our most amiable 
emotions frequently 

“Are only the first downward tremble 
Of the heart's balance unto ill !” 


The Areois give the following account of the commence- 
ment of their association : 
* The origin of the Aveois institution is as follows: 
“Oro, the son of Taaroa, desired a wife trom the 
of Taata, the first man; he sent two of his 
Tafarapainuu and Tufarapairai, to seek among 
een of man a suitable companion for him ;, they 
through the whole of the islands, from Tahiti to 
but saw no one that they supposed fit to become 


Returning to the skies, they hastened to Oro, and 
him of their success; told him they had found 
the daughters of man a wife for him, described the 


female possessed of every charm. 
heavens, one end of it resting in,the valley 
foot of the red-ridged mountain, the other penetra- 

the skies, and thus formed his pathway to the earth. 
from the vapour, which, likea cloud, 
the rainbow, he discovered the dwelling of 
airaumati, the fair mistress of the cottage, who became 
wife. Every evening he descended on the rainbow, 
returned by the same pathway on the following morn- 
venly regions. His wife bore a son, whom 
~i-te-rai, friend, sacred to the heavens. 

became a powerful ruler among men. 

absence of Oro from his celestial companions, du- 
t visits he made to the cottage of Vairau- 
in the valley of Borabora, induced two of his younger 
brothers, Orotetefa and Uruteteta, to leave their abode in 
and commence a search after him. Descending 
the rainbow in the position in which he had placed it, 
on the earth near the base of the red-ridged 
ns, and soon perceived their brother and his wife 
in their terrestrial habitation. Ashamed to offer their salu- 
tations to him and his bride without a present, one of them 
Was transformed on the spot into a pig, anda bunch of uru, 
or red feathers. These acceptable presents the other offered 
to the inmates of the dwelling, as a gift of congratulation. 
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Oro and his wife their satisfaction at the present ; 
pe ager the feathers remained the same, but the brother 
of the god assumed his original form. 

“ Such a mark of attention, on such an occasion, was 
considered by Oro to require some expression of his com- 
mendation. He accordingly made them gods, and consti- 
tuted them Areois, saying, Ei Areoi orua i te ao, nei, ia 
noaa ta orua tuhaa: * Be you two Areois in this world, 
that you may have your portion { in the government,’ &v.) 
In the commemoration of this ludicrous fable of the pig 
and the feathers, the Areois, in all the taupiti, and public 
festivals, carried a young pig to the temple; strangled it, 
bound it in the ahu haio, (a loose open kind of cloth,) and 
placed it on the altar. ‘They also offered the red feathers, 
which they called the uru maru no te Areoi, ‘the shadowy 
_ 4 the Areoi,’ or the red feathers of the party of the 

reoi. 

“ It has been already stated that the brothers, who were 
made gods and kings of the Areois, lived in celibacy ; con- 

uently they had no descendants. On this account, 
although they did not enjoin celibacy upon their devotees, 


they prohibited their atte oe tem Hence, one of 
the standing regulations of stitution was, the murder 
of their children.” 


Leigh's Guide to Wales and Monmouthshire. Illustrated 
with a Map of Wales, and Views of the Menai and 
Conway Bridges. London. Printed for Samuel 
Leigh. 1831. 

The Welsh Ti eter : consisting of a concise Vocabu- 
lary, and a Collection of Useful and Familiar Phrases, 
with the exact mode of Pronunciation. Adapted for 
Tourists, who mdy wish to make themselves understood 
by the Peasantry during their Rambles through Wales. 
By Thomas Roberts. Llwynrhudal. London. Printed 
for Samuel Leigh. 183]. 


Tue first of these two works is useful—indeed indis- 
pensable to the tourist through Wales. The other is of 
more questionable value. In the first place, it honestly 
confesses that it is only “ adapted for tourists who may 
wish to make themselves. understood by the peasantry.” 
Now we suspect, that by far the greater proportion of 
tourists, not contented with this, wish to understand the 
peasantry in return. In a drawingroom, or over one’s 
wine, it is agreeable enough to have all the talk to one’s 
self, but when lost among the Welsh mountains, the 
veriest chatterbox in creation, we suspect, would prefer 
a person who could reply as well as listen. Now, gentle 
reader, (as our friend Audubon would say,) only faney 
yourself with this Interpreter in your hand, spelling over 
your interrogatory to some sturdy Taffy whom you have 
encountered in your rambles. He listens with all ima- 
ginable patience and good-humour, and in return pours 
out a whole deluge of information ; but, unfortunately, 
the book does not contain any answers to its imnu- 
merable queries ; nor, indeed, would it be easy (if Welch- 
men are any thing like Scotsmen or Irishmen) to ascer- 
tain beforehand what they might be; nor would you be 
able, even if they were there, to follow hisrapid enunciation 
by their aid. You may “ make yourself understood by the 
peasantry,” but we defy them to-return the compliment. 
But worse remains behind. We doubt whether any person 
who does not understand the language, can be taught, to 
pronounce it by the aid of such a book as this. It is true, 
in giving utterance to the phrases it contains, according to 
the rules of pronunciation which are laid down, we are not 
speaking English,—but it does not follow that we are speak- 
ing Welch. Our friend the peasant would be just as apt 
to turn on his heel with—Dim Saesneg—after listening 
to us, as if we had been speaking English in good earnest. 
We have for these reasons deferred till another season 
the tour which we projected into Wales, when Mr Ro- 
berts’s work was first put into our hands. In the mean- 
time, we have procured a Welsh grammar, and, under 
the tuition of an old goat—a native of Wales, which we 


"purchased some years ago from the wife of a soldier in « 


marching regiment—we are making rapid progress. in 
the language. After all, it is very absurd in these Welsh 


peasants not to speak or understand English. It gives | Close to his heart, and with unsteady yoite = 


one so much trouble. 
[SS 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


THE WIFE’S APPEAL*. 


Reprinted from the American Monthly Magazine of 
: A December 1830.) 

He sat and read. A book with golden clasps, 
Printed in Florence, letter'd as with jet 

Set upon pearl, lay raised upon a frame 

Before him. *Twas a volume of old time ; 

And in it were fine mysteries of the stars 
Solved with a cunning wisdom, and strange thoughts, 
Half prophecy, half poetry, and dreams 

Clearer than truth, and speculations wild 

That touch’d the secrets of your very soul, 

They were so based on Nature. With a face 
Glowing with thought, he pored upon the book. 
The cushions of an Indian loom lay soft 
Beneath his limbs, and, as he turn’d the page, 
The sunlight, streaming through the curtain’s fold, 
Fell on his jewell’d fingers, tinct with rose; 
And the rich woods of the quaint furniture 

Lay deepening their vein’d colours in the sun; 
And the stain’d marbles on their pedestals 

Stood like a silent company— Voltaire, 

With an infernal sneer upon his lips, 

And Socrates, with godlike human love 

Stamp’d on his countenance, and orators 

Of times gone by that made them, and old bards, 
And Medicean Venus, half divine. 
Around the room were shelves of dainty lore, 
And rich eld pictures hung upon the walls 
Where the slant light fell on them ; and cased gems, 
Medallions, rare Mosaics, and antiques 

From Herculaneum, the niches fill’d. 

And on a table of enamel, wrought 

With a lost art in Italy, there lay 

Prints.of fair women, and engravings strange, 
And a new poem, and a costly toy, 

And in their midst a massive lamp of bronze 
Burning sweet spices constantly. Asleep 

Upon the carpet couch’d a graceful hound 

Of a rare breed, and, as his master gave 

A murmur of delight at some sweet line, 

He raised his slender head, and kept his eye 
Upon him till the pleasant smile had pass’d 

Frem his mild lips, and then he slept again. 


The light beyond the crimson folds grew dusk, 
And the clear letters of the pleasant book 
Mingled and blurr’d, and the lithe hound rose upy 
And, with his earnest eye upon the door, 
Listen'’d attentively. It came as wont— 

The fall of a light foot upon the stair— 

And the fond animal sprang out to meet 

His mistress, and caress the ungloved hand 

He seem'd to know was beautiful. She stoop'd’ 
Gracefully down, and touch’d his silken ears 

As she pass’d in—then, with a tenderness 

Half playful and half serious, she knelt 

Upon the ottoman, and press’d her lips 

Upon her husband's forehead. 

‘ . - * * ” ? 
She rose and put the curtain folds aside 

From the high window, and look’d out upon 
The shining stars in silence. “ Look they not 
Like Paradises to thine eye ?” he said— 


mised to Jay this beautiful poem before our readers 1 
occasion, and pow hosten to redeem oug promise, SM 
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But.as he spoke a tear fell through the light, = 
And, starting from his seat, he folded hee 


Asked if she was not happy. A faintsmile = 
Broke through her tears ; and pushing off the hair 
From his fine forehead, she held back his head = 
With her white hand, and gazing on his face = 
Gave to her heart free utterance ;-— rs 


“ Happy ?—yes, dearest—blest 
4 the mit of my wildest dream— 
Too bright, indeed, my blessings ever seem ; 
There lives not in my breast _ 
One of Hope’s promises by Love unkept, 
And yet—forgive me, Ernest—I have wept. 


“ How shall I speak of sadness, 
And seem not thankless to my God and thee? 
How can the lightest wish but seem to be 
The very whim of madness? 
Yet, oh, there is a hoon thy love heside— 
And I will ask it of thee—in my pride! 


“ List, while my boldness lingers! 
If thou hadst won yon twinkling star to hear thee~ 
If thou couldst bid the rainbow’s curve bend near 
If thou couldst charm thy fingers 
To weave for thee the sunset’s tent of gold— 
Wouldst in thine own heart treasure it untold? 


“ If thou hadst Ariel's gift, 
To course the veined metalsof the earth— 
If thou couldst wind a fountain to its birth— 
If thou couldst know the drift : 
Of the lost cloud that sailed into the sky— 
Wouldst keep it for thine own unanswer'd eye? 


“ Tt isthy life and mine!— 
Thou in thyself, and I in thee, misprison 
Gifts like a circle of bright stars unrisen— 
For thou, whose mind should shine 
Eminent as a planet's light; art here— 
Moved with the starting of a woman's tear! 


“ T have-told o'er thy powers 
Tn secret, as a miser tells his gold. 
I know thy spirit calm, and true, and beld— 
I've watch’d thy lightest hours, 
And seen thee, in the wildest flush of youth, 
Touch’d with the instinct rayishment of truth, 


“ Thou hast the secret strange 
To read that hidden book, the human heart— 
Thou hast the ready writer's practised art— 
Thow hast the thought to range ~ j 
The broadest circles Intellect hath ran— 
And thou art God’s best work—an honest man! 


“ And yet—thou slumberest here 
Like a caged bird that never knew its pinions, 
And others track in glory the dominions 

Where thou hast not thy peer— 

Setting their weaker eyes unto the sun, 
And plucking honour that thou shouldst have won X 


“ Oh, if thou lovedst me ever, 
Ernest, my husband! If the 
That lets go heaven to fling its all on thea— 
If to dismiss thee never * 
In dream or prayer, have given me auglit lain 
Heed me—och heed me! and-awake to Fame!” 
4 
Closed with an earnest ip 
Gazing into his eyes as if her 


ever its witch'd voices in mine ear— 

__ _My days were visionary, 

‘My nights were like the slumbers of the mad, 
And every dream swept o’er me glory-clad. 


“TI read the burning letters 

Of warlike pomp, on history's page, alone— 

I counted nothing the struck widow’s moan— 
I heard no clank of fetters— 

Tonly felt the trumpet’s stirring blast, 

And lean-eyed Famine stalk’d unchallenged past. 
_“T heard, with veins of lightning, 

The utterance of the statesman’s word of power— 
: nding and loosing nations in an hour— 

But while my eye was brightening, 

‘A mask’ Getraction breathed upon his fame, 
And a cursed serpent slimed his written name. 


__ “The poet wrapt mine ears 

ith the transporting music that he sung. 
With fibres from his life his lyre he strung, 
And bathed the world in tears— 
then he turn’d away to muse apart, 
‘And Scorn stole after him and broke his heart ! 


_ “Yet here and there I saw 

Dne who had set the world at calm defiance, 
ind press right onward with a bold reliance; 
as he did seem to awe 

The very shadows pressing on his breast, 

d with a strong heart, held himself at rest. 


“ And then I Jook'd again, 

he had shut the door upon the crowd, 

| on his face he lay and groan’d aloud— 

. with hidden pain ; 

And in her chamber sat his wife in tears, 

And his sweet babes grew sad with whisper’d fears. 


: 

“And so I turn’d sick-hearted 

From the bright cup away, and in my sadness 

Search’d mine own bosom for some spring of gladness ; 
|, And lo! a fountain started, 

: waters ev'n in death flow calm and fast, 

And my wild feyer-thirst was slaked at last, 


_ “ And then I met thee, Mary, 
felt how love may into fulness pour, 
Aike light into.a fountain running o'er ; 
_ And I 
Aly lif sweet as this— 
‘Aeeam, but for thy waking, fil'd with bliss, 
+ piney NetRow I feat my spine 
‘stirr'd, and—nay, lift up thy brow! 
own voice echoing to thee now, 
‘thou didst pray to hear it— 
unto my work and my stern honrs ! 
: room thy ‘harp, and books, and flowers !” 
Y ~ * 4s 
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heir dark orbs for answer. ‘The warm blood | His frame had lost its fulness in that time ; 


_ 


ye 
His handsome features had grown sharp and thin, 
And from his lips the constant smile had faded. : 
Wild fires had burn’d the languor from his eye ; 

The lids look’d fever'd, and the brows were bent 

With an habitual frown. He was much changed. 
His chin was resting on his clenched hand, 

And with his foot he beat upon the floor 
Unconsciously the time of a sad tune, 

Thoughts of the past prey’d on him bitterly. 

He had won power, and held it. He had walk’d 
Steadily upward in the eye of Fame, 

And kept his truth unsullied—but bis home 

Had been invaded by envenom’d tongues ; 

His wife—his spotless wife—had been assail’d 

By slander, and his child had grown afraid 

To come to him—his manners were so stern. 


He bore deep insults silently, and bow’d 

Res: to men who knew he loathed them, 
And when his heart was eloquent with truth, 
And love of country and an honest zeal 

Burn'd for expression, he could find no words 
They would not misinterpret with their lies. 
What were his. many honours to him now ? 
The good half doubted, falsehood was so strong— 
His home was hatefal with its cautious fears— 
His wife lay trembling on his very breast, 
Frighted with calumny !—— And this is FAME 


EEE 
MAGGIE ROUAT. 


ATracevy, In Tunez Pants. 


Pax Il. 


Tue dreary solitude of Margaret's abode added to her 
suffering. She had but one relation, a female cousin, 
who resided in a more northerly county, and with whom, 
in happier days, she had maintained an intimacy. Naney 
Grant was an elderly woman, and, like Margaret, alone 
in the world. Hearing of her ‘kinswoman’s affliction, 
Nancy kindly invited her, by written message, which had 
to find its way through many hands, to come and take up 
her abode with her for atime. Margaret gladly accepted 
the offered hospitality. Collecting together such small 
articles as she could conveniently carry with her, and 
disposing of what remained amongst her neighbours, she 
left the scene of her unhappiness with an aching heart. 
A weary journey of four days brought her to the house 
of her friend, from whom she received a cordial welcome. 
After a much longer stay than at first intended, she 
thankfully acceded to her proposal to remain with her. 
They dwelt in a small cottage in the outskirts of a 
fashionable town in the North, and supported themselves 
comfortably by their joint industry. 

Margaret and her friend were one day surprised by 
the appearance of two strangers leisurely approaching 
their dwelling. One of them-was a short, brisk-looking 
man, in dress and «gait a sailor. ‘The other was tall, 
walked stiffly erect, and wore a sort of military undress, 
and a common-shaped hat, surmounted by a cockade. 
The sailor's dress of the former recalled to Margaret her 
son, who might yet survive. She looked earnestly uporr 
the stranger, but he was not tall enough. She sat down 
much agitated: it might be some one come to’tell that 
he had perished—but the loud laugh of the men without 
dispelled such sad boding. By this time they were heard 
close by, the one talking rapidly, and almost without in- 
termissi 


ssion, 2 my 
* Damme, Jew, can’t ye be quiet?” exclaimed the 


atten, somewhat angrily, after several tthe pti to yectarilin 
his companion’s volubility.  “ Avast, I say. By Harry, 
you jabber jabber just like Captain’s big monkey, green 
Tom, with his d—d ugly mug.’ Many ’s the douse i’ 
the chaps I gi’en him; slyly, though, for Captain grew 
mighty fond of him. Come, now, slack! D——e, you've 
as much jaw.’s a middy at first trip. Hark’e, my lad, 
take a spy about ye, while I jogs into this here berth ; 
but, mind ye, don’t hoist a sheet till I-hail ye again.” 
Saying which, he relieved his cheek of a bulky quid, and, 
making all clean by two wipes of his jacket sleeve, enter- 
ed the cottage, his hands on his haunches, and slowly 
eyeing first Margaret, then Nancy Grant, but without 
addressing either. Turning again to Margaret, and more 
closely examining her features, he ejaculated,—‘“ No !— 
my eye!—Be you mother’ Rouat?—eh!  Dags! how 
changed you be! Give us your fist, old woman, and you 
too, my old hearty,”. addressing Nancy, and squeezing a 
hand of each in his own tough grapplers.. ‘ Don’t ye 
know me? What, my old lass, you ha’n’t forgotten who 
T be?” continued he, in a tone of amazement. .“‘ Don't 
ye remember Robin Blair, Jem’s crony ?” 

_ © Js't you, Robin ?” cried Margaret, almost overpower- 
ed by feelings to which the recognition gave rise. 

« D—e, it’s me!” said Robin, twitching up his 
braceless trowsers, with a toss of the head, and jerking 
bend of the knees ; then, assuming a rather ludicrous ex- 
pression of seriousness, as he observed Margaret's distress, 
he added, “ Don’t blubber so, woman. I heared all 
about the old chap, but it’s no use pumping whatsom- 
dever. It’s all as the wind blows, ye know.” 

Robin’s blunt offers of consolation were unheeded— 
were scarcely heard. The whole soul of the mother was 
wrapt in the success of one question, which her tongue 
struggled to frame. At last it burst forth. 

“ Whar's Jeemy, man?” exclaimed she by an effort. 

“ Why, hang it!” cried Robin, slapping his thigh, 


“and isn’t that the very thing I com’d about? Jem’s, 


» as merry’s a lark, and not far off; only I had a mind as 
how ’twould be best to,speak ye first myself, for Jem, 
d’ye see—Jem—hashada——  D——e! poor Jem'’s upper 
works got damaged a bit in fighting the enemy, and so— 
"but. ye don’t belike understand me, old woman ?” 

Margaret, unable to reply, signified her assent to his 
concluding words by a sad shake of the head. 

* Lookye,” said Robin, drawing a chair cornerwise 
close in front of her, “‘ you remember when Jem and I 
left home together, Jem had a huge notion to be a sailor ? 
Well, after trudging along for some hours, we came in 
sight of port, with our good ship lying off the harbour ; 
but, afore stepping aboard, thinks we, let's take a cruise 
for discoveries ; so off we steered, when, who should be 
about, but our marines, row-de-dowing fresh hands, Soon’s 
they see’d me, Sergeant Press comed alongside, and ax'd 
us to some grog. We couldn't refuse that, ye know, but, 
says I to Jem softly, ‘ D——e, Jem!’ says I, ‘ don’t 
be bit by them here sharks; they’re but amphiberous 
rascals, half-and-half sort of fellows, that a true sailor 
hardly speaks to.’. Jem tipped me a wink, as much as to 
say, ‘ Robin, let me alone ; I knows’ how to manage ’em,’ 
Howsomdever, the Sergeant stuck close. Jem shipped 
too much grog, and so the big rogue made a marine of 
him.” 

Margaret listened, and marked Robin's. contemptuous 
expression of countenance, but was unable to compre- 
hend. 

“Bout five months ago,” continued he, “ we fell in 
with a French privateer, hailed him, got no answer, so 
to it we went. Our marines pattered away to little use, 
but, dags! had ye only seen—d——e, our great shot 
poured in like thunderbolts—the Frenchman was ours, by 
George, in a couple of seconds. After a round or two, 
Jem and I somehow got close to each other, doing our 
best for our noble king and country. Jem just looked 
aside, to help a lazy lubber who'd got his arm blow’d off, 
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aah ‘wan making’a' 4d ros alent when, all on 
sudden, he fell slap at my feet. » Poor chap, I shan’ 

forget it; there he lay for dead, and might have been. 
heaved to the fishes, but, thinks I, d——e, let’s carry 
Jem to the cockpit, who knows as how they can’t make 

him open his twinklers again? Jem would done as much 

for I. Off I hauled him, and was devilish glad to hear 
him grumble afore we got half down. Jem mended fast ; 

but thof our surgeons made all tight again outside, why, 

Jem’s compass was lost, and, poor soul! he can’t always 
steer to the right point, you understand. Now,’ since 
you've had a bit of explanation, Jem has com’d ‘along 
with me, stands outside there, and will be with ye in a 
twinkling.” Saying which, he darted to the door, calling 
“ Messmate! Jem! Hallo, my boy! Come along, my 
hearty.” 

Margaret had now caught some notion of her son’s real 
situation, and trembled to meet him. Robin returned 
with his companion, tall and manly-featured, but witha 
restless glance and half simpering smile. 

~* Avast, Jem!” exclaimed Robin to the poor fellow, 
who followed him into the apartment, repeating over and 
over the few words he had last spoken. “‘ Look round, 
man; don’t you see poor old mother? Doff your cap, my 
lad, ond give her your fist.” 

He _was unattended to by him he addressed, whose 
glance continually flitted from one object to another. 

Robin, somewhat perplexed, took him by the arm, and 
led him towards Margaret, who had sat stunned and 
hiding her face in her hands. _ She looked up, as Robin, 
standing on tiptoe, in order to remove his hat, exposed to 
view a scar over her son’s right temple; then all the 
feeling of the mother broke forth. 

“ My puir lang lost Jeemy ! Is't this way you're c come 
hame to meat last ?” cried she, clasping him to her breast, 
while tears of maternal emotion flowed fast. 

The unconscious son was bewildered by his situation ; 
his eyes, too, were moistened with tears, not of affection, 
but of sympathy, at seeing another weep, for memory was 
waste, and even the spring of filial tenderness seemed 
dried up. 

“ Dags, Jem!” exclaimed Robin, trying to rouse him, 
* Don’t ye remember poor old mother, man ? your 
glims, my lad,” hastily pulling his handkerchief from his 
jacket, and applying it to his companion’s eyes, while 
brushing a tear from his own with the palm of his hand. 
“ Jem, that’s your mother, my hero!” called he, raising 
his voice, and again trying to shake him into consciousness. 

“ Mother !” repeated Jeemy, as if a thought had 
flashed across his darkness—it passed away ; he retained 
the word, but spoke with his usual vagueness. “ I'm 
captain now, mother ; look, see this, mother,” disengaging 
himself abruptly from her.embrace, and pointing out a 
bit of blue silk ribbon tied through a loophole of his 
jacket. “ It's quitetrue, I'm captain now—Isti't it trae, 
Robin? Robin’s a captain, too,” turning again to his 
wretched parent with a childish laugh. ‘ Yes, yes, we're 
both captains—Isn’t it trae, Robin ?” 

“ O ay, to be sure we are, my messimate !” said Robin, 
passing his hand over his eyes; “but don't mind that 
now. You must look to poor old mother, you know.” 

_ . * . . . p 


Margaret Rouat’s sorrow was great. She could have 
borne any. affliction but the wreck of reason in her son. 
Time, however, reconciled her to his melancholy state; 
and her affection for him rather increased than abated. 
Jemmy could do nothing for his own support. Margaret 
did her best in this matter, and her kind kinswoman 
cheerfully jdined her. Jemmy.was well clothed and well 
fed, without any apparent diminution of; their comfert, 
or increase of their labour. But the: ational of Marga- 
ret’s afflictions was not yet complete. { bi 

Jemmy was an innocent and a Sameera wit 
one thought orcare to disturb his Sa 
eccentricities were altogether harmless, ~ 
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them was his love for the dress and duties of a soldier. 
The barracks of the district were but a short way from 
his home ; and thither Jemmy repaired every morning, 
decked in as much stiffness and pipeclay purity, as if for 
@ general review. Jemmy was rarely absent from parade ; 
his tall, straight figure, strutted backward and forward 
im front of the line, eyeing each man with the stern 
Scrutiny of an inspecting officer. The men with show of 
deference ceded to him his assumed rank of captain ; and 
ever when they met, made the formal sweep of the hand 
_ to the cap, which Jemmy acknowledged with the careless 
'" mod of a superior. When a party was ordered in pursuit 
* of smugglers, for recruits or otherwise, Jemmy always bore 
it company. He was exact and orderly in all his deport- 
"ment, and became a favourite with the soldiers ; while 
. their officers spoke a kind word to him as they passed. 
“Upon one occasion, a small escort was dispatched to 
distance with a deserter in charge ; Jemmy attended 
“of course. The party, consisting only of a corporal and 
three privates, with their prisoner—a stout, sly-looking 
"young Irishman—and Jemmy, started about noon of 
“ wery hot day. Ere they had proceeded four miles on their 
‘march, the corporal and his men entered an alehouse to 
refresh themselves, jocularly leaving “the captain” to 
the prisoner, and proud, indeed, was Jemmy of the, 
= Post assigned him. The soldiers caroused together for a 
* little, when thecorporal bawled to the mistress of the house 
© to carry a draught of beer to the two fellows outside. In 
‘© @bedience to this order, footsteps were in a few minutes 
© beard moving outwards to the door, but they were soon 
“amd hurriedly retraced, and the landlady re-entered, 
 exclaiming,— 
“The tither man’s surely awa, sirs; there's naebody 
"there but the daft captain !” 
2 “The devil!—muster, lads!” bellowed the corporal, 
; as he sprung to his feet, seized his musket, and rushéd 
> out. , 
©  Jemmy was standing with his back towards him, at a 
S email distance, gazing over the fields, and giggling in 
© murestrained admiration of the agility displayed by his: 
Yate companion. 
~ * Efallo you, captain! where's Donnelly?” roared the 
J ** Efe’s gone on, corporal—he's gone on; and is to 
wait for us at the bent yonder,” answered Jemmy, unvon- 
- sei of aught being wrong, and pointing in the direction 
sig fugitive bad taken. 
*¢  “™ ¥ou have helped him off, then!” cried the corporal, 
» @nd the next moment the sharp click of setting the lock 
) was heard, and the savage levelled his musket. The poor 
» idiot shrank from the pointed engine with an involuntary 
Fs . The monster followed with his aim—he fired— 
y gave one bound, and fell back lifeless on the 
4 _ Margaret Rouat was preparing the evening meal, when 
» fmmours of the dreadful event reached the village, and 
| were, by the thoughtless officiousness of some children, 
abruptly communicated to her. At first she doubted, 
) amd with wild looks again and again questioned her 
( frightened informers. She knew Jemmy had gone to the 
| place, and in company with the persons they mentioned, 
gud the shocking tidings seemed but too probable. The 
| poor mother, pale, weak, and sick at heart, bent her tot- 
| terimg steps to the fatal spot, heedless of the crowds that 
| were thronging in the same direction. She riveted her 
ss on the disfigured countenance of her poor son—the’ 
curdled and clotted, but blacker and thicker, whence 
had issued. She dropped senseless on the corpse. Pro- 
in mercy thus dulled her sense of suffering ; and 
Margaret awoke, it was as from a long and weary 
Those around, by whose charitable attentions 
thad recovered, proffered farther kindness in assisting 
_ But Margaret Was now unconscious of kind- 
rudely shaking them off, she with frantic ges-. 
q y moved forward alone. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Monday Evening, 25th April, 1831, 
Dr G. A. Borruwicx in the Chair. 
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Tuere was presented to the sown O by Thomas Siy- 
right, Esq., a plaster cast of a ne antique bronze 
statue in his possession, about 18 inches in height, and sup- 
posed to represent a Gladiator. 

The secretary drew the attention of the meeting to the 
prospectus of a valuable work about to be commenced 
under the able superintendence of the Rev. Dr Grandtvig 
of Copenhagen—namely, the “ Bibliotheca Anglo-Saxoni- 
ca,” which is to include a number of interesting Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. never yet printed. 

The secretary then proceeded to read a curious letter 
from Sir Alexander Hay, Clerk Register of Scotland, dated 
in the year 1614, and su posed to be addressed to John 
Murray, of Lochmaben, Gentleman of the Bedchamber to 
King James VI., for the purpose of being laid before the 
King, on the subject of the discrepancies of the valuation 
of lands in various parts of Scotland. This is a subject of 
great interest in a historical point of view, and the remarks 
of Sir Alexander Hay throw great light upon it. He at- 
tributes the errors that had crept into the valuations, which 
he estimates in many cases as prejudicing the crown reve-' 
hues to the extent of seventy-five, and even ninely per cent., 
to the destruction of the public registers, as well as many 
private writs and title-deeds, in the burning of Edinburgh, 
“so that,” says he, “ every man presuming that nath ng 
wes extant to controll them, they retoured their landis at 
pleassour, and so undervalued them as skairse they keiped 
the sixt pairt of the proportioun of their former retoures,” 
In another passage he says, talking of the great landholders, 
“who, howevir they haif gottin their landis frielye of his 
Majestei’s predicessouris, yit ar they loathe, according to our 
Scottishe proverbe, to give him kaile off his owne peittis, 
and euerie one cryis still to haif frome the crowne, bot very 
few ar willing to returne any thing back to it.” The di- 
lapidation of the ancient crown revenues, both in Scotland 
‘and’ England, is a subject on which a good deal of obscurity 
still rests. We are happy to see the Anti ies of Scot- 
land doing what in them lies to remove this obscurity, by 
the collection—and, we presume, eventual publication—of 
documents like that quoted above. 

John Anderson, Esq., then proceeded to read some Anec- 
dotes of the Highlanders, and of the Rebellion 1745.6. 
Various causes have now conspired to lessen the interest 
which once attached to the romantic enterprise of Charles 
Edward, but we listened, notwithstanding, with pleasure 
to this collection of anecdotes relating to our gallant moun- 
taineers—many of which were entirely new to us. We do 
not recollect to have heard, before, an affecting incident 
mentioned by Mr Anderson, which ocearred after what is 
«| commonly called the “ Route of Moy,” when Lord Lou- 
don’s attempt to surprise the Prince at Moyhall was so 
sigually defeated. The little girl who overheard some sol- 
‘diers in Inverness talking of the design, and who. proved 
the means of frustrating it by running across the hills to 
Moyhall, and giving the inmates warning, died next day 
from the effects of fati an the utmost at- 
tention paid to her Tady Macintosh he name of this 
little heroine, acco; to Anderson, was Janet Mac- 
bean. 


i a ome 


ORIGINAL POETRY: 


STANZAS, 


Yes! thou wert beauteous as the summer flushes 
Of rosebud smiling o'er its perfumed bed, 
When the fresh sun’s full tide of radiance gushes 
In beams of bright luxuriance on its head : 
Yes! thou art beauteous as the silvery glancing 
That shoots along the murmuring midnight sea, 
When on its breast the moon’s sweet beams are dancing 
In shadowy light, and melancholy glee; 


Or like the full-blown cistus, fragile flower, 
That buds, expands, and withers in an hour ! 
The aged smiled when thy sweet face was nigh, 

With.somewhat of the joy of other days ; 
The young drank sweetest poison from thine eye, 
Py chongenpw  poalrap > pond am 

when ing music of t' 

In soft Zolian caehon, to the att 
Bore the full flow of melody along, 

Till the sweet notes hush’d nature seem'd to hear 
Through all her scenes of mountain, grove, and river— 
Who heard those tones, wish'd they might linger ever! 


But now the gazer scarce a sigh suppresses, 
At the changed features of thy loveliness, 
As thou approachest with thine auburn tresses, 
Shading a brow, whose smile was form'd to bless: 
For now a purer white—a deeper red 
Adown thy cheek in fev’rish beauty plays, 
And the fresh smile of buoyant health is fled, 
That dwelt upon thy lips in other days ; 
That cherub smile, which chased away all gloom, 
Seem'd of celestial birth, and deathless bloom ! 


Yes, thou art sadly changed. Yet, can it be 

That death may seize on that angelic form, 
And the chill grave close over such as thee, 

And yield thee all to darkness and the worm? 
Tis but thy spirit that essays to rise 

From this world’s cares and troubles, far above 
To hold sweet communings, beyond the skies, 

With sinless beings worthy of its love. 
Then should we grieve, when to thy soul ‘tis given 
To quit its sojourn here—for bliss in heaven? 
’ 8. X. 
GC 

LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


A Hisrory of Poland, including 4 narrative of the reeent trans- 
actions in that country, isannounced. It is said to be from the 
pen of a distinguished Polish nobleman. 

Captain Marryat, author of ‘ The King’s Own,” has a new 
novel in the press, entitled, ““ Newton Forster ; or, ‘Tho Merchant 
Service.’* 

The fifth and sixth parts of Booth’s'Analytical Dictionary of the 
English Languagt are nearly ready. 

The “ Silent Member,” of Blackwood's Magazine, has published 
« A Letter to the King." 

‘The Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, which 4s just preseelng 
from the press, is the work of Mr D. E, Williams, to whom, wi 
the consent of the friends and family of the deceased, Mr Thomas 
Campbell transferred the private papers of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
when other literary engagements prevented Mr Campbell's pto- 
ceeding with the biography, according to his original design. 

In the press, Ivan Vejeeghen, or Life in Russia, a novel, by 
Thaddeus Balgarin ; ¢ontaining a delineation of the state of so. 
ciety in Moscow and St Petersburg—Polish and Russian country 
gentry—proyincial magistrates—civil and military officers — 
actors and actresses—hells and tricks of the Moscow gamblers— 
sketches of the Russian bar—characters of the judges, &e. The 
first St Petersburg edition was sold within three weeks after its 
publication, and it has already been translated into the French and 
German languages. 

Tae New Mowrniy Macasine.—We are authorized to state, 
that it was at the express desire of the proprietors, that Mr 
Campbell seceded from the editorship of “ the New Monthly 
Magazine.” The chief contributors to that work are as firmly at- 
tached to it as ever, and to their exertions are now added those 
of several new writers. Among the former may be named: 
Horace Smith, Mrs Hemans, Allan Cunningham, Carne, Leigh 
Hunt, the author of “Richelieu,” and “Darnley,”, Miss Lan- 
don, the author of “ Paul Pry,” Barry Cornwall, &c.; and 
of those who have lately given their literary supportto the Maga- 
zine, the following are the most noted; Theodore Hook, E. Lytton 
Bulwer, Galt, the Hon, Mrs Norton, the author of “ Granby,” 
Mrs Charles Gore, Cooper, author of “The Spy," “The Pilot,” 
&c, and others whose names have not transpired. Several of the 
oldest and most valued contributors who had left the work, have 
returned under the new grrangemént. 

Paorasstonan Society's Concent.The members of this Society 
gave a mo concert on Friday last, in the large Assembly 


how!) Room, The day Was baily chosen for a morning concert, but 


‘ture composed for this 
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still we had no idea that it would have been fhe cause of such ant 
ominous display of empty benches, The instrumental portion of 
the eoneert was very judiciously chosen ; but we cannot say quite 
so much for the vocal part. Haydn's symphony, “The Queen of 
France”—one of his best, in our opinion—was executed in an 
and effective manner. Mozart's “ Jupiter,” 

was played in a way that altogether surprised us. With the ex- 
ception of a slight wavering of the band which oecurred in the 
beginning of the second Part, it did the Society infinite credit. 
Both these symphonies were a great treat. Mr Platt, im his over- 
occasion, showed considerable knowledge 

of orchestral composition, but it wanted ity. The finest 
parts of the introduction were entirely borrowed from Weber. 
Mr D. Murray played a Swiss air, with variations for the violin, 
a) upon & Tyrolean 
ummel, were execated with 


admired the simple and unaffected style in which Miss Tarpin 
sung “ Di Tanti Palpiti.’ The instrumental showed 
considerable taste in drowning Mr Ho 


's “ Oh give me but 
my Arab Steed.” We saw demonstrations that the manufacture of 
sounds was going on, and heard of course an occasional baa, bat 


thanks to 
“the hardy band, 

Who seraped the strings with strennous hand,” 7 
we escaped much of the infliction. The band was led in an ad 
mirable manner by Mr Finlay Dun, assisted by Mr James Dewar. 
Altogether, we consider this concert one of the best we have had 
from the Society, and we earnestly hope that the next time they 
come before the public, they will meet with something like @m 
couragement, for—shame to the people of Edinburgh be it men 


several speci a 
were exhibited; these occasionally fall from the region of perpe- 
tual snow, and are worshipped by the natives with superstitions 
veneration, and preserved with such eare, that it is only Very 
}ately that any of them have found their way to Earope. There 
was algo exhibited o remarktbly perlecs esses am 
up in the ruins of the wall of Antoninus. Mr Smith of Jordanhill 
then read a paper upon thé effects of the delne, illustrated by 


| numerous specimens of tusks and bones ofthe mammoth, and 


other extinct animals, and; pointed out the diluvia) phenomena as 
exhibited in the country round Glasgow, It was. announced, thas 
on Monday the 25th, Mr Ross would nel oS education, 
and-that Dr Scouller would describe a 

ous animal, of which the specimen in the musetim was the only 
one hitherto diséovered. Mr Atkinson is to read, on a 

evening, an Essay on the present state of the Law of Literary 
Property. 

Theatrical Gosrip.—Planché’s seventieth dramatic production— 
The Legion of Honour, an adaptation from the French—has been 
favourably received at Drury-Lané. On a late occasion, the éven- 
ing’s amusements at this theatre consisted exclusively of the 
works of this author :—the drama we have just named, Charles 
the Twelfth, and the National Guard.—A comedy, in five neta, by 
Don T, de Trueba, has been read in the Green Room at Covent. 
Garden, and may ‘be expected to appear soon.—Their Majesties 
have visited the Italian Opera ;—the entertainments were—* La 
Gazza Ladra," and the ballet of Kenilworth.—Mathews and Yates 
have commenced their season at the Adelphi. The first part of 
the evening’s entertainment is Mathews’ Comic Annual—the s& 
cond, Yates in Italy. Ina third part, the two humourists combined 
their forces; but the piece did not succeed, and has since been 
withdrawn. Various reasons have been assigned for the ill success 
of this division, of which its utter stupidity seems the most plan 
sible—-In Glasgow, Alexander is refitting his theatre, and enilar- 
ging it. Seymour has done as much for his; and opens with 
“ Montrose”—dramatised, we are informed, by Atkinson. The 
benefits are commencing here, and have, of course, put a step to 
our criticism during their continuance,—Keun visits us after the 
preachings. 

Weexty List or Perronmances. 


; Aram 23—29. 

Sat. Marenigie Rh hes Weeks after Marriage, Mr Tomkins, 

Mox. Rod Rt Tableaur, & Hi necaae an yea 

Wao. gin Pe, Poppi "heaton John of Paris 
ED. ‘onan's Well, Poppi 2 

Tuts, The Way to Keep Him, Concert The tounker: 

Fut. Cinderella, Tableau, § Not hy) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have mislaid the address of * G. R, M.,” but 
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Va vee 


s THREE DAYS AT CLOVENFORD. 


ra | THE JOURNEY. 


. “ Dereyp upon it, the change of place and pursuits, 
_ the free breezes of our hills, will breathe a new soul into 
you after your winter's labours. ‘The Journal will be 
tem per cent the better of it.” 
-) This” Jast argument was irresistible ; and, as we had 
. up our mind beforehand to yield to our friend’s 
- merely coquetting with him, like a lady 
‘the rosy, glowing yes, or an angler pausing to 
(the humane brute!) the convulsive tugging of the 
r captive of his skill—we agreed to get our fishing- 
order, and be off next morning to Clovenford. 
accordingly stirring by daybreak. Alfred 
us by four, and, ere the coffee was filled out, 
ws lighted, the Lounger came sidling into the 
noiseless footfall. The partaking of the 
and cigars, previous to setting out upon an 
y drive, is one of the German luxuries which Alfred 
University of Gottingen, and a pre- 
to 2 which we recommend to the serious 
of all true believers. This pleasing duty over, 
Jed oursel ves—rods, fishing-creels, and all—into 
which John had brought to the door. Alfred 
it beside John, while the two seniors de- 
mselves behind. It is true that we are all 
whips, but before breakfast the exertion is too 
~ Each man, wrapping himself close in his great- 
, Folled his cigar round in his mouth, and, puffing out 
“yolume of smoke, threw himself back into a 
John shook the whip over the horses, and away 


“ring, and evidently as uncertain as a civic dignitary 
eet to make of itself. . It was all the same to 
The horses darted onward, and walls, houses, pla- 
-and sign-boards, flew away behind us. It is a 
¥ practice of the bill-stickers of Modern Athens to 
me placard awkwardly and unevenly upon the top 
, leaving part of the old to appear above the 
vy _— permanent cross-readings far before 
the newspapers. Thus, we saw on one corner 
The Political Wnion—For Sale ;” on another—“ The 
peer is Open every lawful day from ten till 
” on a third—“ The Cheapest — Reform Bill ;” 
and an a fourth —“ The Learned Cats at—A Meeting 
of the Temperance Society.” We have sometimes been 
inclined to ‘suspect that the sly rogues were aware of the 
strange medleys they thus got up. 
ware we passed the Tron Church, the hard-handed sons 
of Jabour were congregating—ind ulging in half-an-hour’s 
unter, and a “ blast o’ their cutties,” before proceeding 
renew their monotonous employments. Some of them 
fine high-spirited, free-glancing young fellows, 
were evidently members of that sect which 
disciples to testify their aversion to Mahom- 


BR ereenies: their ablutions only, once a- 


SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1831. 


t the effects of the raw morning air upon | 


Price 6d. 


week. As we are averse to public expressions of respect, 
we felt somewhat afraid lest our good townsmen should 
insist upon taking the horses from the pkaeton, and 
drawing us out of town, but luckily they did not recog- 
nise us, and we were allowed to pass in quiet. 

Once fairly out of town, we mended our speed, and 
the carriage bowled along over the smooth road. Bless- 
ings on thee, Macadam! | How invaluable has thy dis~ 
covery proved to the erewhile travel-bumped wight! 
How invaluable to glaziers, as the late experience of 
Edinburgh can testify! There is an inexpressibly sooth- 
ing charm in the noiseless, motionless, rapid change of 
place which we experience in a well-hung vehicle on a 
smooth road. It brings ona state of dreamy voluptuous 
contemplation. We receive the impressions of the beau- 
tiful scenery through which we are passing, listen to the 
songs of birds and milkmaids, and look at man and his 
doings; but we cannot talk. We never met with any 
person who could talk in a coach but one lady, who on 
entering, begged that we might not deem it rude in her 
if she declined conversation, for she had a very severe 
cold, and was quite unable to speak.» Without exaggera- 
tion, her tongue never lay still from that blessed moment 
till we reached the ‘Y of our journey—a trifle of some 
fifty miles. 


There being no lady in our party, we rolled on in’ 


silence, up the Esk and down the Gala, until ‘we arrived’ 
atthe Hanging Shaws, an ugly and ominous panie. "We | 
were each indulging in a separate reverie." But:here the 
sun overcame’ the Gouds, and looked | smilingly: down 
upon us. Alfred muttered a question, imperfectly heard, | 
respecting the breakfast arrangements at '‘Torsonce, and 
the Lounger stretched himself across our portly personage, * 
to see what condition the water was in. «It was of a+ 
beautiful brown—the hue of the darkest cairngorm. 
The sun was flashing on the ripples which a light breeze 
brought at times over its surface. Huge distended clouds, 
hovering a short way above the hills, promised a frequent 
interchange of sun and shade. “We had to lay violent 
hands upon our friend, for, in his eagerness, he had 
grasped rod and creel, and was on the eve of springing 
from the vehicle. 

-“ The spring is come at last,” said we, with a'view to 
check his impetuosity, ‘by changing the current of his 
thoughts. “ Much though we admire the leafy luxuriance 
of England, there is a more heartfelt charm to us‘in the 
evidence of reviving vegetation, which we trace among 
our treeless hills and glens, what time the “pale prim- * 
rose” and the “dim: violet” peep forth as now, beneath + 
the shelter of some long tuft of grass, withered and 
bleached by the rain and blasts of winter. Have youno » 
new song akin to the spirit of the season ?” 

“T have a new one by your old friend, Alexander 
Maclaggan ; but your Gruffness is such» an on to 
love lays.” 

“ We have been thawed by the genial inftuaned of the | 
season, and could, like our) great yprotetype, . Hercules, ° 
‘tumble down upon our. Neméan hide.’ Sing.” 

And, accordingly, he- began: to chant, -with his fine © 
mellow voice, the words of our. young. songster,; which © 


vid 
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seem, indeed, a hymn sprung up from the fresh, softened 
earth, along with the violet and the primrose, 


Glows thot thy goul wifi déligit, “~~ ~~ ° 
Thrills not'thy heart's dearest’string ~ + 
With rapture, as burst on thy sight 
The new-born beauties of Spring ? 
Up, up at the dawn of the day ; 
Up, up from thy lone wintry dreams ; 
Arise from’ thy slumbers deep, and away 
To the hills where the morning sun beams! 


There comes a soft song from the bowers, 

. There comes a glad voice from the glen, 
‘There comes a sweet breath from the flowers,— 
Then give thanks, all ye children of men, 

To the hand which hath planted the seed 
Of each gentle young floweret we see : 
Oh ! blessed the heart is indeed, 
Who in truth feels how lovely they be! 


Sweet is the lily that blows, 

And the wild-flower with bells of blue ; 
Sweet are the lips of the budding rose 

As they drink in the morning dew ! 
And fair are the branches that shoot, 

So rich and so fresh in our view, 
With the promise of glorious fruit, 

Where the golden stores once grew! 


Up, ye that are lightsome of limb, 
Up, ye that are merry of mood, 

Haste from your chambers all curtain'd dim, 
And away to the merry greenwood ! 

There tree, rock, flower, and stream, 
Are bright to thine eyes unfarl'd, 

And the earth, and the sky, and the ocean seem 
Pure parts of an infant world ! 


“ So!” we resumed soon as the last quaver died 
upon our ear, “you are one of those heretics who believe 
us insensible to the poetry which is evolved by the tender 

ion 2” 

“ Have we not got it under your own hand and seal ?” 

“ For a greyhead that question makes you look irresist- 
ibly like a green goose, Perpend. Every man—we lay 
this down as an axiom-—feels once in his life the influence 
of love. The emotion sets him as surely a-wishing to 
sing, as it does any of those little warblers in the hedges. 
But the meré wish is not the power. And if it has 
pleased Providence to make a goose of him, his melody 
will prove only a grating, ear-piercing cackle, True love 
has mysteries—flashes of strange and wayward feeling— 
throbs, flushes, and emotions, delicate at once and over- 
powering—which have never yet been revealed. There 
is an endless variety in it, and the poet may yet find 
within its sphere a thousand untried themes for his wild- 
wood melodies:, It was not against such songs that our 
manifesto, so much misconstrued, was directed: It was 
against the wholé kith and kin of the thousand and one 
amatory poems, which now stuff up the Balaam-box— 
echoes of Moore, which may have given pleasure tothe wri- 
ter while composing, because he was at the moment under 
the hallucination of passion—just as aman when drunk, 
or affected by opium, utters the veriest commonplace, or 
downright idiotic babble, with the most delighted com- 
placency—but ‘which give no ‘ echo to the seat where love 
is throned.’ Listen. Here is a copy of verses which 
were put into our hand t’other day. They have not, 
perhaps, much poetry in them, but they are deeply and 
traly felt—a tule of manly, sincere, and undying love. 
One such effusion is worth a whole century of ‘metre 
ballad-mongers.’ It would be hard. to say whether the 


from the grave to tell us,” that he will always havea |; 

heart in its right place, and a head on his shoulders.” 

We met in.youth’s delightf#al morn, when ardei i 
tirew: 1) KR) Gee Pee 

A charm o'er every scene of Jife, that burst upon the rn 

Then thou wert loveliness ftself, sweet as the summer 


rose, ; 
When first the opening bud begins ry auty to disclose 
Light was thy heart, and inward joy lit up thy full black 


eye, : 
Smooth ‘bore along thy lovely bark, no tempest then 

nigh ; 
look, thy brow for e * fair 


And kindness was in every 7 

O ne'er a cloud of gloom presumed to cast its 
there. 

I saw thee : could my soul unmoved thy artless’ ym 

O, was it sadness, if I heaved the secret sigh for the 

But Hope refused to lend her lampto guide my 


And oan gloomy fell the night, and cheerless rose : 


day. 
I left behind my native land, I sought a distant seen, 
And tried in absence to forget that such delights had been. 
Years pase’d along, and other days, with all th ; 
woe, : mip Rs 
On memory’s distant page began all dim and faintto 
Perchance another face I saw with maiden beauty s 
But, ah! remembrance told me that "twas not so fir 
thine. q 
Perchance a voice, as soft as thine, might charm my r 
tured ear, +. 
Perhaps another one became as dear, as thou wert der; 7 
But, ah! where was the faithful heart, the feelings wan 


7) 
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and true, -+ one | 
And where the stern unbending truth I most had } ‘ 
in you? tite 
When many a day of weary toil, and grief, and hope, 
o’er, ae , 
And sullen calmness ruled the breast, where j / 
before, “ea 
I traced again my boyhood’s haunts, each mountain, wood, 9 
and stream, ALi, 


oe 
And wept to think my early joys had vanish'd lke 
dream. ; : now 
The charm that render’d these so sweet was now for ere 
gone, r a" 
‘And few were left to grest my steps of all whom ) 


known. ecieee 
But thou, my lovely flower, wert left, still blooming in 
the wild, rhe 
Sweet as the opening summet’ morn, and as the ¢ 9 
mild ; 7 a 
Perchance less bright might be thy cheek, ‘once 
other days, en = : 
A pensive look might now o’ercast the sunshine of fy ) 
face, ys ; 
And on thy pale and lovely brow, so placid and serett 
The eye miglit still discern the trace where wasting 4 
had been; Ye. , 
Yet years had but matured the charms, and 
every grace ee 
That stamp'd an impress ‘on my heart, which t 
not efface. ai) sal 
We met again, and other days flash’d full wi 
But what I felt in other days, thy bosom n 
Yet thou wert kind, thy face of smiles s 
bosom’s pain, ; 
And soon, as in my earlier days, my heart 
O, now we roam’d the woodland path, we 


mountain side, ‘ 
We sat beside the living spring, an Maing ey ‘ 
mn, in ro 


Bs 


And oft, when peaceful eve came 


ili es author will ever turn out a poet—the lines afford no pre- grey, 
qqeye option against him.—but there needs ‘no ghost come | Amid the stillness of the wild, 


Tr CS rrr.ir 


blue, : 


~ 


could frame 


heart to gain, 


. Here is a stave of Atkinson’s best for you.” 


_ The heather waves in mountain pride, ‘ 
so broom is bonny owre the knowe, 

The grows green by yon loch side, 

_ The hazel where the burnies row ; 

he brackens sugh far down the glen, 

ay gowans on the brae-face smile, 

And far awa frae sinfu’ men 

‘ons artless Jean o’ Aberfoil. 


wre I min’ the gloamin hour, 
Me. comin’ owre the langsome hill, 
I first was taught how meikle power 
A lass may hae ‘that min’s nae skill ; 
For guileless as the lammie’s sell, 

That kens na e’en a mother’s will— 


¢€ 


Is artless Jean o’ Aberfoil ! 


And then ye've seen the mountain doe? 

~~ Her form ’s as fair—her foot ’s as free! 
Ye ken the blue the harebells show ? 

__ It's naething to her skylike ee ! 

'YVe've heard the lavrock in the lift ? 

Her voice gangs nearer heaven a mile ! 
dl every grace in Nature's gift, 

Is bonny Jean's 0’ Aberfoil ! 


. ‘han panting owre some burnin’ way, 
_O 1 is't na sweet to hear the rill 

Come tricklin’ caller down the brae— 
An’ rest an’ drink, and hae to spill! 

Sae, when I’m weary 0’ this life, 

Wii a’ its waefu’ care and toil, 

I think she'll aiblins be my wife, 
And I be Laird o’ Aberfoil ! 


That's not bad for Atkinson,” said the Lounger, nod- 
the cool insolence of that remark,” retorted 


“Not bad! Then what think you of this—a 
train by Tom, that stirs the blood like the sound 
“ee 


e to the Lowlands, Prince Charlie, and head us; 
Come where the waters row broad to the sea; 
Come where the king and the cause baith may need us, 
And as true as the kilted or claymor’d we'll be, 


rath hath its brave anes, as well as the correl ; 
carse has its bauld anes, as well as the len ;— 
en first in the battle—if not in the foray ;— 
con ‘d with Bruce, and will conquer ! 
em come to the Lowlands, Prince Charlie, and 
__ head us; ~ 

oD aere the waters row broad to the sea; 

he kin the cause baith may need us, 
c Stee filled oc coyeae'd eb 


+ That 


Ist thou praise the star of eve, far in the vin- 


id me list within the wood the deep-voiced cushat coo. 
d to speak of love, my lips could not'the wish fulfil, 
t pointed to the rising moon, just peering o'er the hill, 
well, I ween, you knew my heart, long ere my lips 


be trembling accents which confess’d an ardent lover's 
flame. 

wr didst thou spurn the words which strove thy guile. 

i mow thou art my bonny bride, and mine for ever, 

' Well, there's no accounting for taste,” remarked Al- 


ly having finished a long and learned discussion 


L m, respecting the comparative merits of our two 
eds, had been listening attentively to the latter part of 
discussion. “ You prefer a sermon, my liking is for 


‘Bat winsome as was Eve hersell, . 
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The heart may be warm, though the hurdies be happit 
Each Andrew Ferrara is true to the hilt ;~ hasy 
And the haun’ will be hack’d frae the arm or it drap ite 
The braid claith’s as aft in the van-as the Kilt! => 
Then come ‘to the Lowlands, Prihce Charlie, and 
head us ; / “ 

Come to the Solway, the Tay, and the Tweed ; 

Come where the king and the cause baith may need 


us— 
The blood of the Wallace is &till in the breed ! 


In the halls of your fathers we'll guard you from danger ; 
' Old Falkland awaits you, and Stirling’s your own ; 
From proud Holyrood’s selfwe shall banish the stranger, 
And a Stewart again shall sit kinglike in Scone! 
Then come to the Lowlands, Prince Charlie, and 
lead us, 
Come to the Forth with your flag on the sea ; 
Frae Knoydart and Moydart, come, come, if you 


need us, , 
And Prince of the Plains as the Mountains you'll 
be! 


O! bauld are the brows that are ‘neath the broad bonnet, 
The arm needs nae buckler we lift to be free ; 
The steed’s in the stall—but its harness is on it, 
And ten thousand the troopers that wait but on thee! 
Then come to the Lowlands, Prince Charlie, and 
meet us, 
Come where the Whigamores won by the Clyde; 
There’s nane o’ them a’, when you welcome and 
greet us, 
But will mount the white ribbon, and ride by 
your side. 


Our wives and our sweethearts your banner are braiding, 
Your name's on their lip, and your praise in their sang ;, 
And, O! till they see you, there’s mony a fair maiden, 
And brave boy in teens, thinks "weary and lang. 
Then come to the Lowladitiy Prince Charlie, and 
cheer us, | . 
Come to Lochleven, the Lowes, and the Lee ; 
There's naething that now can or stay us or fear us, 
If we kent that you trusted us fairly and free! 
Kenmure is on an’ awa to the welcome, 
The Boyds and the Maxwells will no be behin’ ; 
Airly, and Murray, and Grahame, will their sell come, 
And leave their broad lands to their ebivaty kin. | 
Then come to the Lowlands, Pritice Charlie, and 
lead us, ’ ; 
- Each carbine is ready, and bare is ilk blade, 
Come! though the soun’ 0’ your comin’ has freed us 
Aleeey frae Germans, John “Cope, “and auld 
ade ! ” 


Bring the Lochiel, the Glengarry, and others, 
Brave as theit broadswords we've known them to be, 
And, feuds a’ forgotten, they'll find only brothers, : 
And welcome as warm as, our Prince, they gave thee ! | 
Then come to the Lowlands, brave clansmen, and 
join us, 
Come wi’ Prince Charlie, an’ weleome you'll be ; 
The King’and the Cause; and cockadé Will com- 
bine us, ;, - ‘ : . 
fod can, Seaneme agen ell be happy and 


As Alfred proceeded with this rousing song, the 
Lounger and ourself had insensibly joined in the chorus, 
first in a low humming key, but latterly at the full stretch 
of our voices. . The last verse was roared out ata pitch that 
made the horses cock their ears, and the Torsonce waiter 
—we had sung half the song at the door of the inn, ut- 


‘terly unaware that the vehicle had stopped-—stare amazed vin!»-star 
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wondering within himéelf, what strange oompanians he} 
had got. On finishing the stave, we stood - up and gave 
three hearty cheers for, Atkinson, and the waiter looked 
enquiringly up at John, who returned his glance with 
one of those cold imperturbable looks, which express far 
better than words: “ It’s all right and in order—what 
isthe fool wondering at ?”, It was with evident reluc- 
tance that the dumbfoundered wight ushered us into the 
breakfast-parlour. 

We know not how. it is, but we have always found 
that eating breakfasts, like making love, although very 
age to the actors, is preciously tiresome to beholders. 

spare our readers the infliction, therefore, and beg 
him to accompany us about a mile down the Gala, where 
our day’s fishing is tocommence. Let him figure usstand- 
ing in an amphitheatre of fine swelling tawny-coloured 
hills, with some of bolder aspect receding beautifully in the 
aerial distance. Our feet are on a piece of level emerald 
turf—the river is wimpling before us—at our back is a 
sheep-track, tangled with briars and hawthorn brakes, 
beneath which the wild-flowers are peeping out, while 
from the summit of the brae, huge forest-trees spread 
their black rough arms over our heads, amber-coloured 
leaves bursting here and there from the extremities of 
their slenderest twigs. The sun is shining, but some- 
times dimmed, sometimes even darkened by the April 
showers that are wandering about. The rain, however, 
when it does come, is warm and genial to the sense, and 
beneath its influence the grass seems 'to grow visibly. 
Our rods are at our feet—one is searching in his huge 
black pocketbook for the fly most appropriate for the oc- 
casion—another is drawing out his line, to which the 
Ticking of his pirn bears audible testimony. At last we 
_ are ready; but before we start, the Lounger must sing 
us again that song of Maclaggan, which harmonizes, so 
well with our situation. But no, he disdains to repeat 
his good things. He will give us, however, one equally 
apropos, by Miller of Westhouses. 


He met me sae kindly, 
Wi smiles on his mien, 

. And spake me sae loving, 
His bosom sae fain ; 
And sweet was his voice, as 
The accents o’ mirth, 
On the wings o’ the zephyr, 
The Summer brings forth— 


_ Saying, see the wee roses 
t Wi’ bees on their lip, 
‘The heatherbells blown, and 
The blackberries ripe ; 
The primroses holding 
Their court in the glen, 
And roses unfolding 
Their breasts to the sun. 


The green groves are spreading 
Sae lovely their boughs, 

¥a4;' And shepherds a’ tending 
Their flocks on the nowes. 

O! come then, my true love, 
And go wi’ me then,— 

Ere the Autumn should wither 
The garlands o' green. 


You'd think the wee flowerie’s 
In love frae his breath, 

And ‘woos the wee lily 

That blooms on the heath ; 
And turtles are cooing 

Sae sweet in the groves, 

And wee birdies fondling my 
The mates o’ their loves. die 


‘from seeing many inches beyond the extremities 


glimpse had Jaid ort to us that 


Whereas 
_ As rich as a queen. 


- We always like to commence with some Se 
prologue—it was the fashion of good old Isaac W. 

“ Yes,” interrupted Alfred ; “ and as you 
through the forms of fishing, it would be most im 
to leave any of them out.” 

“ Mind your own fishing, you monkey,” said we, w 
offended dignity, and leave us to take care of our own 
concerns.” J 

But, in confidence be it spoken, there was more rath: 
in the younker’s sarcasm than we were willing to adwit. 
We are but an indifferent fisher. And somehow or 
other, we were on the present occasion peculiarly unfor- | 
tunate. In addition to our want of success, the ma 
which we already noticed as flying about, were b 
momentarily’ heavier and more frequent. The 1 mists 
wreathed around the tops of the bills, at first like d 
plumes which wave over the helmet of a a td atti 
to the casque by a link scarcely discernible. 
however, they crept down the hill sides, caro 
view on every side, until we were fairly swathed he 
bosom of a Scotch mist. 

We had long ere this given up the fishing asa opel 
task, and stood wondering at Alfred, who was | 1 
while middle deep in the stream, heedless of the'r 
which now descended in torrents, pulling out ine 
his tiny game single or in pairs, and grumbling like 
at.their want of size. At last we succeeded in per 
him to desist, and, crossing the riyer, began to 
the huge hill, on the other side of which our ¢ 
quarters for the night were situated. __ 

The walk was not exactly what an. Englishman 
term a pleasant or inviting one. The mist prever 


Ss 
; 


noses—and none of them are. very long. . une 
ground on the edge of the road was covered es fer ; 
could discern, with long withered bent; and alt 
the scene was as cheerless as may well be o 
Still we are true Scotchmen, and would rth d 
give the Southron the advantage of our confes' 
any thing can possibly be wrong or disagreeable 
land. It was a most delightful evening and a ¢ 
walk. 

Nor can any one, who is not himself a « Child 
Mist,” conceive the beauty and grandeur it oc 
lends to scenery. We speak not of the present 
but we have stood in former days on the sharpand 
peaks of the hill of Blavain, and seen the blae sky 
broad and cloudless over us, while an immens¢ 
vapours, far below our feet, kept creeping and 
now ascending, and now descending, now . 
round the hill like some fierce bird of prey—and we! 
gazed on it until it seemed a huge monster perk 
life. The world below was shut from our view, % 
when a casual chink showed the ocean far below, whi 
gleaming in the sun, . It was as if we stood alone in tie 
immensity of space, upon a solitary stony 
and supported we knew not how. Long years 
and on a chill and lowering day, we stood upon 
mountains which overhang Bohemia. The ¢ 
was rolling at our feet, - A sheer descent was b 
which led straight downward into the darkn 
huge rift opened in the clouds, and we saw 
land with an uneven surface, with thick se 
and small openings, covered with a dark 
opening closed, and the vision passed 
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cur cradle upwards, had been indissolubly associated with 
e thousand vague traditionary tales of terror. 

_ A brief space, however, brought us to Clovenford, 
where John had arrived some time before, and where 
Ellen—one of those, who to more than woman’s length, 
adds “ more than woman's mildness”—welcomed us in 
with her kindest smiles. We “ coost aff the wat, pat on 
the dry,” and went—not to bed, as the fair but frail 
Countess of Cassillis directed Johnnie Faa, but to din- 
) ner. Clovenford is in its arrangements, what every 
| country inn ought to be. The meat and drink are of the 
best, and in overflowing abundance—and every thing is 
banged down on the table at once, without avy order of 
place or succession.. You may begin the pudding, and 
| end with fish, (as we did,) and you see the cheese stand 
‘| lovingly side by side with the soup tureen. This is the 
true welcome for famished sportsmen. 

Here close the adventures of the first day. 


«< But there is matter for another tale, 
And I to this would add another rhyme,” 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


i of the Reverend and Learned John Wichliff, 
D.D. Sirst English Translator of the Holy ip- 
tures. (Vol. I. of the British Reformers, from Wickliff 
to Jewell.) London. Printed for the Religious Tract 
Society. 1831. 


Aursoucn this is, according to the natural arrange- 
ment, the commencementof the valuable selection from the 
writings of the British Reformers, at present publishing 
under the auspices of the Religious Tract Society, nine 
Yolumes of the work have appeared before it. The com- 
paratively easy access to the writings of Tindal, Latimer, 
and others, rendered such an arrangement expedient. 
Two more volumes will appear in the course of the year, 
and complete the series. The publication is at once cheap 
and elegant; andthe works which it embraces rank, in 
every point of view, among the most valuable monuments 
ef our language. Trusting that an occasion may soon be 
offered us of leading our readers to cast a look backwards 
at the other fathers of our church, we confine our remarks 
at present to the first, the most daring, yet the most gentle 
of them all. 

Wickliff was born at a village of the same name near 
Richmond, in Yorkshire. His parents were respectable, 
and his relations possessed among them a considerable 
amount of property. He was destined for the church, 
and entered, early in life, first at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
from which he soon removed to Merton College. His 
studies seem to have been confined in a great measure to 
such branches of science as had a direct bearing upon his 

He was a thorough master of the subtle scho- 
Tastic fence of his day, and deeply read in the writings of 
the Fathers, of whom St Augustine seems to have been 
his especial favourite. He was chosen Warden of Baliol 
College in 1361. In the same year he was presented to 
the living of Fellingham. In 1365, he was appointed 
Warden of Canterbury Hall. In 1373, he was admitted 
to the degree of Doctor in Divinity. The king present- 
ed him, in 1375, to a prebend in the collegiate church of 
Westbury, and shortly after to the rectory of Lutter- 
worth, in Leicestershire. In 1382, he was expelled from 
Oxford, but none of his livings seem to have been taken 
from him. On the 3lst of December, 1384, he died of 
a paralytic affection at his cure of Lutterworth. 

We have been thus minute in tracing the progress of 

| the Reformer’s worldly fortunes, for an important reason. 
Tt appears from our recapitulation, that Wickliff was in 
as far as wealth is concerned, during 
‘whole life. His ambition to be distinguished in his 
. if he had any, must also have been amply 


gratified. He was a dignified clergyman, and the highest 
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honour of learning—conferred then with even a more 


sparing hand than at present, by the learned body to. 


which he belonged—had been awarded to him. The 
hackneyed objection, therefore, to all who stir first in a 
good cause, cannot be urged against him. He was not 
goaded on by any unsatisfied craving after notoriety, or 
desperate desire to wring from unwilling hands a share 
of the world’s wealth. His views were the fruit. of 
calm, unimpassioned, and matured study. He was im- 
pelled to diffuse them by the love of truth alone. 

In our estimation, there is infinitely more grandéur 
about the character of Wickliff than of any other reformer. 
In the first place, he was the foremost in thecause. In 
the time of Luther, the world was prepared, by the 
sceptical spirit engendered by the study of classical litera- 
ture, of which Erasmus is the first great exemplar, to 
hear the dominant superstition called in question. Light 
had already broken in upon Europe, and needed but to 
be directed to the proper place. The sympathies of thou- 
sands were with him of Wittenberg. The dry fuel was 
piled, and only awaited the torch. But Wickliff wanted 
the aid of a new and aspiring spirit of enquiry to make 
smooth his path before him ; and, what is more, he stood 
alone in the world. Of all the ills which the great men 
who stride on before their age, till they are dwarfed in 
the distance, have to endure — calumny, persecution, 
mockery—this is the most depressing. To haye no one 
to feel with us, to enter into our thoughts, to cling to us 
with a love based upon a thorough knowledge of our 
character, every one must feel would be a dreary doom. 
Yet this is the lot of all great reformers. And then 
there is added to this the natural misgivings of a mind 
which cannot support its convictions by the feeling that 
they are shared in by others,—the restless fearful ques- 
tioning, “ can that be true which has not entered into 
the thoughts of others to conceive?” Against these 
combined pressures had Wickliff to struggle, and he 
maintained the contest with a gentle firmness that more 
than realizes the description given by the Roman of his 
favourite sage. Wickliff, it is true, had a more inspiriting 
belief. 


“ Humana ante oculos fede cum vita jaceret 

In terris oppressa gravi sub religione, 

Que caput a celi regionibus ostendebat, 

Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans ; 
Primum Graius homo mortaleis tollere contra, 
Est oculos ausus, primusque obsistere contra : 
Quem nec fama Deiim, nec fulmina, nec minitantl 
Murmure compressit celum, sed eo magis acrem 
Virtutem irritat animi, confringere ut arcta 
Nature primus portarum claustra cupiret.” 


There is an elegance and refinement at the same time 
about the mind of Wickliff, more akin to such men as 
Jewell and Hooker, than the rude but honest spirits to 
whom the office of pioneers in the work of mental illumi- 
nation has in general been confided by Providence. Luther 
had a soul overflowing with love, but he was violent, 
daring, and reckless, When looking at his picture—the 
best is a full length, by Lucas Cranach, if we remember 
aright, in a chapel at Wittenberg—you see by his burly 
front, stout figure, and sturdy position—the feet somewhat 
apart—that he is a man to stand without flinching, with 
a world drawn up in battle-array against him, to speak 
his mind as plainly and freely to the emperor of the 
world as to the meanest peasant. Knox, again, was 
(with all deference to Dr M‘Crie do we speak it) a man 
of iron. He was faithful and true as his Bible, but un- 
feeling as the paper upon which its characters were 
stamped. Wickliff’s soul was cast in a finer mould. 

His language is a little more antiquated than that of 
Chaucer, and he contests with the poet the honour of being 
the first writer of English prose. His style is terse, un- 
ornamented, and full. His mind is capable of soaring to 
the ne Platonic reverie, but with a constant and 
healthy refe to the duties of life. There is an un- 
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affected kindness,in all his expressions. We mot unfre- 
quently stumble upon passages which evince a quick eye 
to the peculiarities of form and dress which surrounded | 
him. In short; taking him merely as a literary charac- 
ter, he is every way worthy to hold.a place beside his 
great contemporary. 

Wickliff’s views of the duty and pleasure of religious 
contemplation, seem to unite to the amiability of Fénélon, 
a manlier tone of mind. The following passage will 
serve, we think, to corroborate this opinion : 

**Contemplative life hatli two parts; the lower consists 
in meditation, or thinking of Holy Scripture, and in other 
sweet thoughts of Jesus, and in sweetness of peayere The 
higher Eat is in beholding of heayenly things, having the 

of the heart among the heavenly citizens, thinking on 
‘God, the beauty of angels, and holy souls, Contemplation 
is a wonderful joy in God’s love, which joy is a loving of 
God that cannot be told. And that wonderful love is in 
the soul, and for abundance of joy and sweetness it ascends 
into the mouth; so that heart, tongue, body, and soul, joy 
together in God. 

“This gladness God sendeth into the soul. that he 
Chooseth to this life. When.a man hath long: practi 
good doing, and sweetness of prayer, and is wont to feel 
pao er ion, and to be free from occupations of this world, 
and hath learned to occupy the eye of the soul alone in the 
love of God, and hath in desiring earnestly a fore- 
taste, yea, in this life the joy of ev bliss which he 
shall take in the lifeto come. Truly that soul which is 

led and chosen of God to this life, God first inspireth to 

forsake the world in will, and all the vanity and covering 
and lusts thereof. After that, He leadeth him alone, 
troubles and worldly company being forsaken, and speaketh 
to his heart ; and as the prophet saith, He giveth him to 
taste the sweetness of beginning of love, and turneth his 
will to holy prayers, and sweet meditations; putting out of 
the heart idle thoughts. and all vanities, osingh to think 
on him and heavenly things, Then He openeth to the eye 
of such a soul the gate of heaven, so that the same eye look- 
eth into heaven, and then the fire of love enlighteneth his 
heart, and burning therein maketh it clean of all earth! 
filth; and so, thenceforward, he is contemplative, can 
filled with love of a sightawhich he saw in heaven with the 
spiritual eye of his so But no man hath perfect sight of 
heaven while he liveth here, in the body; but he that end- 
eth in this love, as soon as he dieth, is bought before God 
with companies of a and seeth him face to face, and 
dwelleth with him without end.” 


But this tendency towards a mystical piety was tem- 
pered by a.clear and sagacious understanding, He thus 
speaks, in another part of his writings, of those who 
affected to devote their whole life to devotional reveries. 

“ But hypocrites allege from the Gospel, that Mary chose 
to herself best part when she sat beside Christ’s feet, 
and heard his word. Truth it is that meek sitting, and 
devout hearing of Christ’s word, was best for Mary ; for 
she had not the duty of preaching as priests have, since she 
‘was a woman that had not authority of God's law to teach 
and preach openly. But what is this to priests, who have 
the express commandment of God and men to preach the 
Gospel? whereas i would all be women in idleness, and 
follow not Jesus Christ in life and preaching of the Gospel, 
which he himself commandeth both in the old law and the 


new. 

« Also, this peaceable hearing of Christ’s word, and the 
borning love that Mary had, was the best for it shall 
end in living in godly life in this world. ut in this life, 
the best life for priests is holy life, in keeping God’s com- 
mands, and true preaching of the Gospel, as Christ did, 
and charged all his priests to do. And these hypocrites sup- 
pose that their dreams and fantasies are contemplation, and 
that preaching of the Gospel is active life, and so they mean 
that Christ took the worst life for this world, and required 
all his priests to leave the better, and take the worst life ! 
Thus these foolish hypocrites put error upon Jesus Christ, 
but who are greater heretics ?” 


A short passage in ,his Commentary upon the Ten 
Commandments will show the grounds upon which we 
attribute to him a sharp eye to outward demeanour and 
peculiarities. In the midst of a moral exhorfiition he 
manages, by a few bold touches, to give us wpicture of 
the fashionable head-dress of his day.: : 
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The whole of Wickliff's life was in es © 
grandeur of his sentiments and opinions. 
the stake, but that doom seemed constantly impen 
over him. The tranquillity of his deportment amid 
his trials, is truly sublime. The history of one of his 
appearances before his bishop is interesting, from the 
contrast between his meek bearing and the fiery turbu- 
lent zeal of his noble converts: 


“ When the day assigned tothe said Wickliff to appear 
was come, which ay was Thursday, the 19th of February, 


John Wickliff went, accompanied with the Duke of Lan- 

easter, also four friars ted by the duke, the better to 

Marshal af England «Lord. P > make 
of England ; ing 

Fay Sree Wie Wietaitt ou come - 

« Thus , through the providence of God, being 
sufficiently guarded, was coming to the place where the 
bishops sat, By the way, they animated and 
not to fear, nor shrinka whit at the company of the 
there present, who were all unlearned, said hey 
of him,—for so the words 
follow in this narration; neither: should he dread the con- 
canes. ohthe. poesia would th 
and defend, in such sort that he should 
With these words, and with the assistance of the 
Wickliff, encouraged in heart, approached the church 
Paul, where a main press of people-was ga to 
what should be said and done. Such was the throng of 
multitude, that the lords, for all the puissanee of the 
marshal, scarcely, with great ney could 
through. . Insomuch that * ye, ay 
seeing the stir which the lord kept in 1 
among the people, 5; ing to the 
if he known before what masteries h 
in the church, he would have ped him out 
there.’ At which words of the bishop, the d 
ing not a little, answered the bishop z 
though he said, 
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were sitting 
before whom J: 


bid- 
ding him te sit down, saying, ‘ that he had man as 
answer to, and therefore had need of some softer seat." 
the Bishop of London, cast eftsoons into afamish chafe with 


te be set‘on,a h ts 
OTe ie cals, tahiine: the. Leeeks ema 
hasty werds began also to take up the bishop, 


part with 
‘o whom 
the bishop again, nothing inferior in, checks and 
rebukes, yy yeas im and requite not on 


he beoaght but also did so far excel vt fo hie 9s ort 


of scolding, that, to use the words of mine author, the 
duke blushed, and was ashamed, because he could not 


the bishop in brawling and He therefore 
apes cen ¥ — that he would 
bring down mph not only of him,’ but also of all the 
prelacy of England, S moreover unto him ; 
said he, bearest thyself so parents, W 
shall not be able to help thee ; tl enough t@ 


4 Curling, 
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Tinrowe were the Earl and 
whom the. bishop again 
be bold to tell truth, his confidence was 
nor in an man else, but only in God in 
ree Then the duke softly whispering in 
m next by him, said, that he would rather 
the hair of his head out of the church, 
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n they out, saying, 

thar, bishop so contemptuously to be 
rather they would lose their lives, than that he 
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= _Inconclasion, we have only to repeat that “the Bri- 
fish Reformers” is a publication eminently worthy of 
4 public attention, 
z 

ee 
fi 
y Alfred the Great ; or, The Patriot King. By James She- 


» tidan Knowles, Author of “ Virginius,” &e. London. 
J. Ridgway. Svo. 1831. - 


+ We have much pleasure in arinouncing the entire suc: 
tess of this new play from the pen of the author of “ Vir- 
” We are assured by a gentleman who was present 

‘ the occasion, that no tragedy could possibly have been 
| Metived more triumphantly. At the conclusion of every 
Act, there was not only long and continued applause, but 
waving of bats and handkerchiefs was general through- 
the house. No doubt the circumstance of his Majesty 
ing given his express permission that the play should 
idedicated to him, andthe many noble and patriotic 
iments put into the mouths of the different dramatis 
which the audience chose to, apply to the pre- 
crisis of affairs, contributed somewhat to increase 
tir enthusiasm. But having impartially perused the 
ama in our awn closet, we can confidently state, that it 
entitled and destined to maintain its popularity, long 
#t these adventitious and momentary causes of success 
ive passed away. It abounds in well-drawn characters, 
rous diction, and powerful situations. Alfred is, of 
ise, the person upon whom the interest principally 
3 and we understand that Macready never appeared 
Sreater advantage than in this part. Macready had al- 
Y, to a great extent, linked his name with that of 
les, and now the union is closer than ever. We 

Mave always entertained a high respect for Macready’s 
‘Hlents; but his conduct in, regard to his.friend Knowles 
been, from first. to last, honourable in no common de- 

ee, and worthy of being held up asan example to all 
S brother performers. Macready is the pilot who has 
ly guided Knowles through all the dangerous naviga- 
of green-rooms, and the tumultuous currents of con- 
theatrical interests behind the, curtain, They 
iow. how: many an author has suffered shipwreck 
dangerous latitudes, will be best able to appre- 

té the services of one so deservedly high in his profes- 
43 Macready. We are aware that they could not be 
Htand acknowledged more warmly by any one than by 

Him on whom they have been bestowed. If Macready 
by Knowles, Knowles does not fail to stand by 
in every sense of the word. He is the only drama~ 


camp, ata period when 
wes Matet one A 
Alfred, and remains 
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ithrum, the Danish king, appe 
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lose their hearts to Inay Guthrum’s 3 
once perceiving the superior merit of Oswith, surrenders 
her affections exclusi 
saved from death, to which her father, Guthru 

hearted but ionate old warrior, had condemned v= 


occupy 
werful writing, 
risoner in endeavouring to save 
the life of a friend. He is brought before Guthrum, who 


thus questions him:— 


Guth. Is he thy friend, whose life 
Thou count'st a thing so precious, thou would’st give 
Thine own to purchase it ? 

Os. He is, 

Guth. What rich 
And heavy debt hast thou incurr’d to him, 
To pay so all? 
ip barters kindnesses ? 


a time 


any day, 
Bat for the love I bear him every day, 


“ The whole of the scene in which Ina intercedes for the 
life of Oswith, is exceedingly beautiful. We have room 
for only a part of it, 


When thou art happy, what 
Most wishest thou ? 
oe re poe “— ro 
na. No, no! not that. Thou others happy. 
Guth. Ido! Ido! 
Ina. And so do I, I 
Am happy, I'd have all things like me—not 
That live and move alone, but even such 
As lack their-faculties. Them could I 
That flowers should smile without: pereption of 
‘The sweetness they discourse., Yea, into rocks 
bet ora soft sense to fill them with . 
e spirit of sweet joy, that e th 
Should thrill as I ee 5 wali A + ie 
I'd portion out my realms among my 
— my car for and my 
mpty in purchasing from their frowns, 
Tilt hati boughs ro out; that all should be 
One reign of smiles around me. I am happy 
‘To-day—to-day that brings thee back to me, 
The hundredth time, in triumph. and in safety ! 
This day, that smiles so bounteous be nag 
She’d wish to smile e’en upon Ina’s 
Let not the Saxon die ! 
Guth. He lives !—My child! 
What makes thee gasp? ) 
Ina. How near—how near to 
Was death that day! *Twas well for Ina that 
‘Your armour proved so true, She had not else 
A father now to ask a boon of, and 
To get it soon as ask’d! 


“ The second act introduces us to Elswith, the 
Alfred’s. wife, whose castle, having been sacked 
absence, she has beert obliged to wander in disguise and in 
much misery through the country, ignorant alike of the 
fate both of her husband and her son, the youthful Ethel- 
red, whom she believes to have perished in the ruins of her 
castle. One faithful follower still remains with her, but 
although Elswith has been rendered reckless and almost 
maddened by despair, the strength of both seems to be fast 
giving way. The scene changes to the interior of Maude’s 
cottage, where we ‘find Alfred ‘and Maude, and are pre 
sented with a spirited version of the old traditional anec- 
dote, so dear to the memories of the ~~ of England, 
which represents the monarch forgetting, in the mournful 
int ‘ot his own thoughts, the good woman's cakes till 
they to cinders. A party of' soldiers arrive at 
pm whom Alfred gathers, before he discovers 
friends are again co and that some 
in the neighbourhood, ‘The conversation 
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is intetrupted by the intelligence that a’party of Danish | I dare not touch it! Better were it far 
troops foe hand The English soldiers are about to fly; | I had not now been told on’t.- - “err 
-when® Alfred, puts himself: at ‘their head, and, making | Guth. Take the boy! | ‘ hb 
himself known to them, leads them out to encounter the But firet trie aaawer to ur qusthient ve. 
enemy. - The Danes are repulsed, and more Saxon chiefs, 
with their followers, gather round Alfred’s standard. In | Clad as no vassal’s . 
the third act we again return to.the Danish camp, where | If thou his mother art, thou art the queen ! 
Alfred makes his aj coin the disguise of a bard, with | Art thou so? 
the view of ascertaining the discipline of the Danish army. | _ A/f. Guthrum, to the test I put 
He is introduced to Guthrum, who is pleased with lis | Thy nature ! If’tis worthy of me breve 
manly and dignified bearing, and requests his advice in Thy io oo fortune, and thy high renown, — 
adjusting the rival claims of Oswith and Edric for his | Approve it now. Lo, Guthrum, do I play 
daugliter’s hand, the former being favoured by the lady, and | ‘The traitor for thy honour ! In thy 1 
Thou hold’st the son and consort of thy foe! sain 
Of Alfred ! use thy fortune as beseems thee! 


the latter by her —s in Legs ogee’ of some . Noe 
i to act t or 
Dies wa calvepputey. Altre prdtees thit ol Swear by thy God, they shall receive from thee 
Safeguard of life aud honour. Te 


towards his native country. Alfred proj that the rivals 
should decide the’strife by a trial of skill with the sword ; fener we One 
“Who. masters first his adversary’s sword, rt Ys by le 
‘+ And yet not sheds his blood, be his the maid.” Els. Wouldst thou not take a ransom for us? 
The suggestion is adopted, and Oswith is victorious ; but 


not before Edric has seen cause to suspect that the pretended 
is deter- 


Guth. Yes! “ 
Els, What ransom wilt thou take? ae 
~ Guth, Thy husband’s crown ! ‘ 


bard is not what he appears to be, and expressed Els. Alas! h TD cor nedan an yy 
mination to discover tain really is before he allows him | (4 Uf: Hes ae not ! 63 <a 
to quit the camp... The fourth .act is, on the whole, the | Guth, Why ? cle & ae 


best: it is full of a highly-sustained interest. The scene | 47 He wears it for his people ’ 

is in Guthrum’s, tent, where a banquet is celebrated, at Tie lhas he put it on, he vow'd himself aa 
which Alfred and his follower, Edwy, are called upon for | Of them the father ! To their parent Jand «sii 
a specimen of their arte, This they gave in the shape ofa | Tt wedded him! His proper consort she! ot 
fine warlike ballad, Alfred playing while Edwy si At | »Twixt him and them, he knows not wife, or child, 
its conclusion, Elswith, who had been attracted from | fy» dares allow to stand ! aie , 
“without by the well-known melody, enters pale, emaciated, Guth. Minstrel, thou rav’st ! youll ah 
and in wretched attire. Alfred recognises his queen, but | Ye has not nature, who, ‘gainst nature's law, 


dares not acknowledge her. Edric, however, begins to | Contd so deny his heart ! vost A Ie 
suspect that there is an understanding between them. Alf. He may haye more ! ~3 Sen 
Meantime, Ethelred, Alfred’s child, who had been carried Guth. What? ‘yg ones 5 

off by the Danes, but -was. carefully cherished by Ina, is Alf. The command of her. ‘Theattribute 
brought in. His wretched mother recognises him, and | ofx ngs who feel the import of their titles, a : 
clasps him to her bosom. . She thus discovers herself to be | Which ‘stops their cars against her piercing cries! ° 


Which shuts their eyes against her thrilling looks! 


the queens but her appearance is such that Gathruar still 
Which lifts them so *bove earth, they seem as though 


has doubts. What follows, the author must tell in his own 
way: we know of few plays from which we could extract 


a more vigorous and highly-wrought passage : 


Guth. If the child is thine, 
Thou'lt know where it was found, ~ 
Els. Too well I know! ; 
Both when and where! A castle did ye sack, 
Whose tenant was the mother of that child. 
At night the cry arose, ‘ The Dane!’. ‘The Dane!’ 
And then the bursting gate—the clash of arms! 
The shout—the yell—the shriek—the groan which rage, 
And cruelty, and fear, and pain supply, 
To make the concert fell of savage war ! 
That mother’s care too safe had lodged her child 
In the remotest chamber-of the whole. 
. She ask’d for it, ‘‘The Dane’! was the reply. 
She would have sought it ; but they held her back, 
And cried, ‘ The Dane !’-- She shriek’d to be set free ; 
Now threaten’d! now implored !-but all in vain ! 
*The Dane!’ was all the answer she could get! 
They forced her thence in ctuel duty! ~~ Ay! 
In duty forced the mother from her child ; 
While lent the Dane a torch'to light her path, 
Her flaming towers'that blazed about her boy ! 
And she went mad!. yet still they bore her on ; 
Nor other heed to her distraction gave, 


Except to cry, ‘ The Dane!’ « The Dane!’ ‘ The Dane!’ 
[Sinks exhausted upon a seat, clasping her forehead. 


Gururum and Epic whisper. 
Els, Alas! they give not credence to my words ! 
Will no one plead for. me? My countryman, 
Essay your art! Hast not some melting strain ?— 
Such as draw tears whether they will or not? 
As moves.—( Recognising Alfred.) l'ye found him! . 


Edr.. (coming forward.) Whom?. Whom hast thou 


found? 

Els. (recollecting herself.) My boy ! 

a iC aside. ) I thought she meant the minstrel. . 
. Yes! 


She knows me, and I am a husband still! 
Tam a father, and a husband still ! 
Oh, happiness, thou couest out of time! 
Thou choosest ill the place to. greet me iu ! at 
Thou rhock’st me to hold thine arms to me ! 
-.. I dave not rush to their embrace. I’m poor, 
all t» With all the wealth thou say’st is mine agai: 


nies an we 


 L would thy ki were here to prove thee but 
“A dreamer! With those jewels in hia eye, abk 
He would not see his crown! though it shone , 


They sat in some attendant, brighter sphere, mi 
Wherefrom they look’d and ruled her f Hie * 
Guth. Well thou said’st ine a 
Thy world was of the air!’ Thou do’st not speak = 
Of things of earth! Thy sayings are : a 


Bright as it did before I thinn’d its studs! i 
Could’st find thy king ? ae 
Alf. 1 could. nn 
Guth. Go seck him, then. o. 
And when thou find'st him, greet bim frdm me thus— 
« Thy queen and son are now in Guthrum’s power, ==, 
Pay thou but homage to the Dane, they’re free.’ 
A Hf I take my leave. 4 
Els. Guthrum. A boon! ae 
Guth. What is’t ? ye 


Els, Y’d send a message to my_lord! ae 
Guth. Thou shalt. se » cate 
Stand you apart, that freely they confer, 
Els, And do’st thou go; and wilt thou lea’ 
Af I must. Alas! thou kuow’st not what th 
2is. ‘Chou'lt leave us here! Do'st thou not love : 
Alf. Beyond my life ! F a4 
Els. Aud me? bude} 
Alf. Beyond our child! ix eee 
Els. And must thou leave me? Oh! I have rch d 


for thee ’ oh a 
Many, and many a day! Now fear’d thee dead! * “4 
Now hoped thee living! © Search’d for thee 


One falling now; and now another off ; 
With my strong love unequal to 
Sleeping in woods and caves! On " 
Ne’er giving o’er till night again! Now 
Now nothing! Scantily I fared te ; 
Yet "twas not hunger brought me here, : 
In desperate hope to find thee! And art the n 
But to be lost again ? "eT Pree 
Alf. So were I found, Oral) lige 
Went I not instant hence. Look in my eyes, - 
Apa read the hachad soa Prom father Eb 
u nature’s undissemb)i guage ’ 1 
But, hear the king ! ™ , \ 
Els. Well! ill re 


Alf. Paramoun 


t of all, ; 
M function! Husband—father—friend— 
ail and all ties are merged in that ! 
thyself the consort of a king ! 


I thee to return to thee. Return, 
With freedom for thy child—for thee—inyself— 
For all—for all must perish, or be free ! 
And soon I come! So cheer thy heart with hope! 
Farewell ! ' 
Els. > You'll bear my duty to my lord. 
. I will. 


ie Your hand that you will keep your word. 
. There, lady. . 

Els, Be thy hand my missive ! 

Thus with my tears I write = errand on't, 
And with my lips—my faithful signet, seal it ! 
0, countryman. Perhaps nor he nor thou 
Shalt ever see me more! I feel as one 

Amerced of life, that shakes a hand withal, 
And ask’st a blessing from the meanest tongue ! 
Thy blessing, minstrel, ere thy mistress dies. 

“ As Alfred is about to depart, Edric stops him, and all 
would have been lost had it not been for the interference of 
Oswith, who.knows the king, and hurries him off. ' Edric 
declares that it is Alfred; Gathrum instantly sends in pur- 
suit of him ; but Oswith fights till he is overpowered, while 
Alfred effects his escape. : Guthrum, enraged beyond endu- 
tance; orders Oswith to be given immediately as a sacrifice 
to Odin,—an order which almost deprives Ina of her senses. 
The fourth Act here concludes.” 


The opening of the fifth act is very fine. We regret that 
We cannot give the scene. It is laid in Ina’s tent, and 
ithibits Guthram’s remorse and Ina’s delirious misery 
very beautiful colours, ending with a declaration on 
the part of the latter, that her lover shall not die alone. 
The ¢ is soon told. Alfred rejoins his friends, 
who only wait for him to lead them against the Danes. 
Tn the last scene, as Oswith is about to be sacrificed, to 
Odin, and Ina prepares to die along with him, the Eng- 
lish, headed by Alfred, rush in ; the Danes are defeated, 

disarmed, but spared, and Oswith and Ina 
thade happy. . The play concludes with the institution 
of the Trial by Jury, and a dignified speech by Alfred, 
ina style worthy of the subject. 

Knowles has gained new laurels by this produc- 
tion. It takes its place at once beside his “ Virginius” 
and “ William Tell,” and is in some respects superior to 
titherof them. It is announced, we perceive, for every 
evening at Drury Lane; and such is the enthusiasm it 
has excited, that it will, no doubt, continue to run the 
Whole season. hat 


Thas— 


The Sisters’ Budget ; a Collection of Original Tales in 
Prose and Verse. By the Authors of the “ Odd Vo- 
James.” With Contributions from Mrs Hemans, Miss 
Mitford, Mrs Hodson, Mrs Kennedy, Miss Jewsbury, 
Mr Macfarlane, Mr Kennedy, Mr H. G. Bell, Mr 

alcolm, and some others. London. Whittaker and 
Co. 2 vols. Syo. 1831. 


Tuas is both ‘variety and amusement in these two 
Volumes ; and for these excellent qualities they are mainly 
I to the exertions of the fair sisters, whose lucu- 
occupy at least four-fifths of the work. As for 

- their contributors, with the exception of Mr Macfarlane 
—an excellent tale from whose pen opens the first vo- 
we must say they have scarcely done their duty. 

They have sent for the most part only scraps, or what our 
Worthy old housekeeper would call “odds and ends.” 
Whatever praise the work deserves is due almost exclu- 
sively to the. Misses Corbett. Their trauslations from 
the Danish and German are good and interesting ; but 
their Scotch tales of “ Muirside Maggie,” “ Lochair 
”“ The Judge and the Freebooter,” and the “ Mil- 
of Calder,” are eptitled to still higher commendation, 
true to re, and contain many scenes of na- 
palbon or humour, which cannot be read without 
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pleasure. We are much tempted to make an extract or 
two from them, but cannot find any whose dimensions 
will suit our columns. In this dilemma, we shall pre- 
sent our readers with the following touching delineation, 
by Macfarlane, of the misery of a Greek father, on the 
loss of an only child through Turkish barbarity : 


“ On a day, fatal for us, an affray took place in our vil- 
lage, (Aya-Paraskevis, inhabited ‘solely by Greeks,) in 
which a Turk of some consequence was killed, and two of 
his attendants wounded. I was absent at the time, shoot- 
ing partridges with my wife's brother, on the hill of Alac- 
chitta, but when. I arrived and heard the fact, I trembled 
at the certain consequences. It was true the Turk had 
been killed in an attempt to commit the bay injury upon 
a beautiful Greek girl of the village, by her relations, and a» 
young man her lover ; and that they who had done the deed, 
and she who had been the innocent cause, had prudently 
taken flight. But 1 too well knew the vindictive spirit of the 
Turks, the comprehensiveness of Turkish justice, its eager- 
ness on every occasion to effect an avaniah, to drain money 
right or wrong, and to use the advantages of force to the 
utmost extent. The most, however, that I and my wife 
apprebended, (and that to us, blind, avaricious fools that 
we were! seemed a mighty evil,) was, that we, from our 
comparative wealth, should be Ge! to contribute largely 
to the fine to be imposed on the vil age, for a transaction in 
which’ we had no more todo than if we had been living in 
the sultan’s palace at Stamboul.—Oh, God! this would 
have been nothing—nothing ! 

“ At a late hour in the evening, a numerous body of furi- 
ous Turks rushed into the village, discharging their fire- 
arms in‘all directions, as is their wont. A pistol-ball pene- 
trated through one of my slight shutters, and. struck my 
Helenizza ! my lovely—my innocent—my hapjy child ! 
who, scarcely comprehending the alarm of her parents, had 
fallen quietly asleep on a sofa by the window. One sbrill 
shriek, which still rings in my ears, and turns my blood to 
ice, warned us of our unutterable woe! She threw herself 
off the sofa towards me, and expired at my feet. Oh, sir, 
you have never known what is pain if you have not felt the 
agorry, the madness of a fond father! What happened 
around us for some time I. have no idea, and, had it not 
been for the care of our servant and a friend or two who 
ran into our apartment, we should have expired, lyin, 
prostrate by the side of our child, in the flames that ha 
already reached our house from the deserted residence: of 
the fugitives that the Turks had set fire to. ope 

« When made sensible, I took my darling in my arms; 
and we went into the garden behind the house; there, on 
the bare ground, with the cold, pallid, blood-stained corpse 
on my knees, I sat in mute despair, heedless of the destrac- 
tion of my property, and of all the horrors committing in 
the village. Thus passed the night. When the morning 
dawned, the hour at which, in my happy days, I had been 
accustomed to arise, and, ere repairing to the business of 
the day, to kiss my sweet little slumberer—heaven and 
earth! what a scene did its hateful light disclose! Could 
it, indeed, be she? ra rose, my brilliant floweret—my dar- 
ling—late so full of life, and now colourless, inanimate as 
the marble of the fountain! was it possible? Could a 
morsel of dull lead, scarcely than the black pupil of 
her eye, work such a change as this? Could the art of man 
do so much and so soon? But it was even e was 
dead—dead ! and the blood that stained my hands, my face, 
my bosom, was her life’s blood. My brain was bewildered ; 
and when my friends consolingly said, Helenizza would 
be a saint in Heaven, I could not comprehend how her pure, 
holy spirit could be severed or separated from the pure, 
angelic form | still clasped in my arms, 

“ In the course of the morning some neighbours came to 
inform me of the aga’s will, and of the sum I was 
to contribute: for even the Turks bad not heart to face the 
wretchedness they had:made. I took the money from my 
casket, which the attention of my servant or friends (and 
none of mine) had rescued from the fire, and mechanically 
counted out she pas. It was a heavy sum, but it cost me 
not a thought ; I could have thrown all that was left tome 
at my oppressors’ feet with the same indifference. 

“ We were carried (the remains of my Helenizza, my . 
wife, arid myself) to a neighbour's house, ours being a heap 
of ruins. ti he women engaged themselves in preparations 
for the funeral, and at the evening hour, borne down with 


grief, I after the flower-covered corpse of my child 
to i gras ah ey exteuded on her little bier, by the 
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derstand she was rye 
into the grave, laid 
cross on her breast, and 


As is jocularly said in the preface to these-volumes, 
many a more unsatisfactory “‘ Budget” than this may be 
opened, and we therefore recommend it to the attention 
of all literary diplomatists, 
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Jmmortality of the Soul, and other Important Subjects, 
adapted to the Understanding of Young Persons. By 
Robert Ainslie, W.S,. Edinburgh: Henry Constable. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1831. 


Tus is a good book in every sense of the word. Its 
design is excellent—its spirit is amiable—its subject is 
important—its execution is successful,—the reasons are 
sufficing—they change the hope into certainty. The 
author has convinced us that there is a contagion of good, 
as well as an epidemic of evil. The collision into which 
his enquiries have brought him with the mighty theme 
of his work, has made him imbibe the spirit of those 
important truths which it is the object of his labours to 
illustrate and establish. His treatise emulates that sim- 
plicity which is the great exponent of truth, and which 
forms so prominent a feature in the aspect of the sacred 
volume, of whose divine inspiration he is so able an 
assertor. The work isa popular exposition of the evi- 
dences of religion; and'we have no doubt that the-de- 
mand for a second edition will show that it is popular 
in another’sense, It makes no pretensions to oracular 
wisdom—no assnmption of metaphysical profundity—no 
arrogation of extraordinary originality ; but it is learned, 
without being pedantic—solid, without being tedious— 
discursive, without being impertinent—various, without 
being irrelative. It will not lay the grim and perturbed 
spirit of unbelief, but it will convince the impartial, satisfy 
therational, and fortify the humble Christian in cherishing 
the “ hope that is in him.” It is particularly addressed 
to the young; but it is not unworthy the attention of 
the did. It. is, indeed, that “ gift of a father to his 
children,” which forms the best and dearest token of 
genuine affection. It displays an anxiety for their eternal 
welfare, and points their attention to those objects by 
whose contemplation they will not only be prepared for 
another world, but become better adapted for being orna- 
ments to this. It is strictly a book of evidence—sifted 
by.a lawyer who cross-examines his whole subject with 
a degree of severity which is alike distant from profes- 
sional bigotry, and blind intolerance of opposite opinions, 
He tries the cause of Infidelity versus Christianity, like 
an‘ upright and impartial judge—anxious only for justice 
—+solicitous to afford the litigants a fair hearing—and 
charging the public to return their verdict, not according 
to their mere feelings, but to the evidence laid before 
them. 

The arrangement of his subject does the highest credit 
to the author. It is natural, judicious, and logical. By 
& treatise on the theory of natural religion, he irresistibly 
leads the mind to the reasonableness of revelation. After 
demonstrating the evidences of that. faith which brought 
immortality to light, he most felicitously illustrates the 
corroboration which this sublime doctrine receives from 
an examination of the nature of the soul itself. Perhaps 
 Origivo ¢ Che most original and happy idea which adorns his work, 
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of an “Enlightened Heathen’s supposed reflections ix 
Judea in the time of Christ.” 


sides are suggested with the utmost 
,great force and spirit; and the conclusion. to which he 


however, is contained in the fourth essay, which consists 
It has afforded him an 


Christianity fairly at issue, 1 
candour, 


ba 
ze 


brings the mind, is legitimate and irresistible. 
essay, which will, perhaps, be read with most interest, is 


want of room forbids us to give extracts, and yet, inone 
view, this is fortunate for the author. He has 
treated his subject so logically, and given it in a view s@ 
connected, that an extract would hardly be 

without making it of an entire essay. We need mot). | 
however, say how earnestly we recommend the work t 
all those (and we hope they are not a few) who’ repeat 
the injunction of the Apostle, to“ be ready onrn 
that shall ask, a reason for the hope that is in them,” 


hh 
Fitz-Raymond; or, The Rambler on the Rhine 1 Ate, 
Metrico-Political Sketch of Past and Preset Tine \, 


London: Longman and Co. 1831. 


Tuis is the metrical diary of a gentleman and scholat, 
kept during a summer excursion up the Rhine in 1890, 
The author starts from Rotterdam, on board the steam 
boat, moralizes in an amiable strain on the affairs of 
Europe, as he sails past Dordrecht, Nimuegen, 
Dusseldorf, to Cologne. He conducts us throught, 
magnificent architectural relics of that city ; then, at 
request of a fair companion, weaves into song some 
of the Rhine, and here breaks off a . ‘The pattiot- 
ism of the author is as fervent as his moral sense, 
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Courtship A-la-Mode. A Comedy. In Dimes dete 
‘Translated from the French by Gilbert Bethane, Bs} 
Edinburgh. Printed for the Author. » 1831. 


Tints comedy, we learn, had a run in Paris of upwards 
of sixty nights. This will scarcely be believed by te 
mere English reader, so little of wit, spirit, or stage effect 
appears in the translation. ‘This, however, is 
no fault in the translator. The interest of the 
hinges upon those sentiments of repulsion betweelt 
old noblesse and the roturiers, which stilt continue 


social arrangements. Every perso runs (evel 

ourselves) to see the portraits of himself and friends ia 
an exhibition, although the counterfeits should:be as dull 
and homely as the amiable originals. ; 


Juris Quiritium Vetustissimi Religuias 
Thomson. Comitatur i res, 
us utiles 


Twelve Tables, by an elegant aud bas 
Mr Thomson has compared no less than nine editions | 
these venerable fragments of the» first q 

Roman Jurisprudence—of this small mustard-seed, f 
which sprung the immense tree of legislation, 


the land, whose merits are unknown, merely 
@ they were never fortunate enough to find a pro- 
per field for their display. 
—s ist > - : 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


TRADITIONS OF ITALY. 
No, Il. 


Ove last specimen of Italian tradition was rather of 
the Raw-head and Bloody Bones order; because we wished 
show our readers that spectral terrors formed pretty 
i the same important element in the popular fictions 
t country, as of all others. In a future number we 
>see some extracts from the only two collections 
of Italian tales which can be considered as of any import- 
ante in the history of popular fiction : The Notte Piace- 
vole of Sttaparala, and the Pentamerone of Giambattista 
Basili; to which, unconscious as we may be of the obli- 
tation, we are indebted for the interesting histories of 
a _Puss in Boots, ae, and many other's of 
nursery acquaintances. It is true, they reach us o' 
through the medium of Perrault, Madame D'Auivor 
til the other laborious and deserving redacteurs of the 
Cibinet de Fées ; but these were the sources from which 
that miscellany was principally compiled ; and both wri- 
ters, Straparala and Basili, assert, and apparently with 
truth, ron tales were written down from the verbal 
peasantry. Before proceeding, however, 
W these collections, we may throw together a few of the 
‘traditions connected with particular districts or 
fin Italy. ‘The reader who has dabbled a little in 
will at once perceive their resemblance to 
fictions with which we are familiar in our own 


—— 
THE PRIEST BURIED ALIVE. 


An avaricious priest of Milan used to overcharge the 
Yery much for burying their dead, The Duke of 
happened, in riding by, to observe a woman stand- 

her door, wringing her hands, and in tears; 
i what was the cause of her distress. The wo- 
hoe her husband was dead, and the priest would 
t bury him without a large sum of money; and al- 
though she had offered her house for sale, in order to 
“ie sum, nobody would buy it, and, in the mean- 

lime, the dead body was mouldering before her eyes, 
The duke immediately dispatched a message to the 
§ ordering him to bury the body, and assuring him 
have his proper reward ; and, at the same time, 
fave instructions to the grave-digger, to make the 
stave wide and deep. The priest immediately made pre- 
pa ws funeral, set the bells a-ringing, 
expected to be miost handsomely rewarded for his 

a No sooner, however, was the coffin lowered, than 

be duke, who was present, ordered the greedy priest to 

ta after “it into the grave and covered with earth, 
‘Presented the poor widow with his fortune, 


oe 


THE UNDINE. 


‘the time of King Roger of Sicily, a nobleman 
Went to bathe in the sea, by moonlight, near 
ta, Whille bathing, he observed near him a water 
@ bedutifal appearance, who was singing and 
theiwaves. Wherever he attempted to turn, 


streaming hair, held her fast;pulled her to the shore, and 
asked her who she'was, and whence she came. As she 
made no answer, he covered her with his cloak, and con- 


| ducted ‘her to his house. Here the nobleman made every 


effort to induce her to speak, but in vain ;—suppressed 
sighs, tender imploring glances, and a pressure of the 
hands, were the only answers she made to his questions, 
He took her to wife, and lived with her a long time hap- 
pily, till one of his servants unfortunately suggested to 
him that his wife was an evil spirit, a mermaid, who in- 
tended to destroy him, Irritated by this thought, he 
went to her, taking with him her little child, and swore, 
that if she did not immediately declare her name and her 
descent, he would put the child to death before her eyes. 
Agitated beyond measure, after attempting in every way 
to calm her husband’s rage, but in vain, ‘she spoke thus, 
with a melancholy voice:—* Alas! now that I must 
speak, our happiness is at anend. I am of the race of 
the water nymphs, who love the depths of the sea; but 
now I can love you no longer, and live with you no moré, 
but must leave you even this hour.” She threw her arms 
about his neck, kissed him, and vanished, never again to 
return. And when the child was grown up, and was 
walking one day on the sea-shore, his mother suddenly 
rose from the waves, pulled him in with a strong arm, 
and sunk with him to the bottom. 


POPE SYLVESTER THE MAGICIAN. 


When Pope Gregory V. died in 998, the Romans 
announced his death to the Emperor Otho, and desired 
him to elect another pope. Gerhard, Archbishop of 
Ravenna, was chosen to that dignity, and took the name 
of Sylvester II. 

Sylvester had been a monk in the Abbey of Orleans, 
in France, from which he had removed to a Spanish 
university, where he became a proficient in magic, and 
entered into a compact with the deyil, that he would be 
his property, provided he would raise him to high honours 
on earth. He laboured hard to get hold of his master’s 
magic book, (from which his lessons in the black art had 
been delivered,) aud succeeded by means of his daughter, 
whose affections he had contrived to engage. No sooner 
had he got hold of the volume, than he determined to 
make off with it; and accordingly he told the devil, that 
if he would carry him safe and sound to France, he 
would be his, body and soul, some years sooner. The 
devil carried him thither immediately ; and there, by 
means of his arts, he succeeded in ingratiating himself 
with the Emperor Otho and King Rupert, and at last 
in being appointed to the popedom. This pope had a 
small copper head concealed in his chamber ; one day, he 
addressed the head, and asked it how long he should live 
and enjoy the popedom. ‘The devil answered through 
the head, that he should not die till he had read mass in 
Jerusalem. Thereat the pope was rejoiced, thinking 
that he would take very good care not to go near Jeru- 
salem. There happened, however, to be a church in 
Rome, where the pope was required to perform mass at 
certain periods. While he was one day in that church, 
and performing mass, he was seized with a violent fever. 
He immediately recollected the name of the church, serit 
for the chief priests, complained bitterly of the devil for 
having deceived him, and directed them, since he must 
die, to have his tongue, hands, and feet, cut off, and his 
body placed upon a car, then to leave the horses who 
drew it to go where they would, and to bury him where 
they should stop. Shortly after he died in great agony, 
and the horses carried his body to the church of St Joho, 
where he was: buried, in 1003. 


—— 


This ruse of the devil as to Jerusalem, resembles the 
concluding incident of Shakspears’s Henry 1Y. (Part 1. 
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to have been in circulation. 


“K. Henry. Does any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 
Warwick. ’Tis call'd Jerusalem, my noble lord. 
K. Henry. Laud be to God!—Even there my life 
shall end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem ;— 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land :— 
But bear me to that chamber,—there I'll lie, 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die.” 


THE BYSTANDER. 
No. II. 


POPPING THE QUESTION. 


‘Tuere is no more delicate step in life than the opera- 
tion designated by the elegant phrase I have selected for 
the title of my present lucubration. Much winding and 
caution, and previous sounding, is necessary when you 
haye got a fayour to ask of a great man. It is ten 
chances to one that he takes it into his head to consider 
your request exorbitant, and to make this the pretext for 
shaking off what he naturally considers a cumbersome 
appendage to his state—a man who has a claim upon his 
good offices. But this hazard is nothing in comparison 
with the risk you run in laying yourself at the mercy of 
a young gipsy, fonder of fun and frolic than any thing 
in life. . Even though she Jove you with the whole of 
her little heart, she possesses a flow of spirits, aud wo- 
man’s ready knack of preserving appearances; and though 
her bosom may heave responsive to your stammering tale, 
she will lure you on with kind complacent looks, until 
you have told “ your pitiful story,” and then laugh in your 
face for your pains. 

It is not this either that-I meant to express. . Men are 
not cowards because they see distinctly the danger that lies 
before them. When a person has coolness sufficient to ap- 
preciate ita full &xtent, he has in general either self-posses- 
sion enough, to back out of the scrape, or, if it is inevitable, 
to march With due resignation to meet his fate. In like 
manner, itis not that poor Pillgarlick, the lover, has a clear 
notion (persons in“his condition are rarely troubled with 
clear notions) of what awaits him, but he feels a kind of 
choking about the heck of his heart, a hang-dog inclination 
to go backwards ifstead of forwards, a check, a sudden 
stop in all his functions. He knows not how to look, or 
what to say. His fine plan, arranged with so much happy 
enthusiasm, when’sitting alone in his arm-chair, after a 
govd dinner, and two or three glasses of wine, in the uncer- 
tain glimmering of twilight, with his feet upon the fender, 
proves quite impracticable. Either it has escaped his me- 
mory altogether, ot the conversation perversely takes a turn 
totally different from that by which he hoped to lead the 
fair one from indifferent topics to thoughts ofa tenderer 
complexion, and thus, by fine degrees, (he watching, all 
the time, how she was affected, in order to be sure of his 
bottom, before he makes the plunge,) to insinuate his con- 
fession, just at the moment that he knows it will be well 
received. 

The desperate struggles and flounderings by which 
some endeavour to get out of their embarrassment are 
amusing enough. We remember to have been much de- 
lighted the first time we heard the history of the wooing 
of a noble Jord, now no more, narrated. “His lordship 
was a man of talents and enterprise, of stainless pedigree, 
and a fair rent-roll, but the veriest slave of bashfulness. 
Like all timid and quiet men, he was very susceptible and 
very constant, as long as he was in the habit of seeing the 
object of his affections daily. He chanced, at the begin- 
ning of an Edinburgh winter, to lose his heart to Miss 

; and as their families were*jn habits of intimacy, 
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Act IV.) as to whose death a similar prophecy appears | he had frequent opportunities of meeting with her. He 


gazed and sighed incessantly—a very Dumbiedikes, bet 
that he had a larger allowance of brain; he followed 
everywhere ; he felt jealous, uncomfortable, savage, if she 
looked even civilly at another; and yet, notwithstanding 
his stoutest resolutions—notwithstanding the encourage- 
ment afforded him by the lady, a woman of sense, whe 
saw what his lordship would be at, esteemed his cha 
racter, was superior to girlish affectation, and made ever 
advance consistent with womanly delicacy—the wi 
was fast fading into spring, and le had not yet & 
mouth opened. Mamma at last lost all patience ; 

day, when his lordship was taking his usual Lael in 
the drawingroom, silent, or uttering an occasional me 
nosyllable, the good lady abruptly left the room, att 
locked the pair in alone. When his lordship, on — 
to take his leave, discovered the predicament in which 
stood, a desperate fit of resolution seized him. Miss 
sat bending most assiduously over her needle, a 
blush on her cheek. His lordship advanced towards het 
but, losing heart by the way, passed on in silence toe > 
other end of the room. He returned to the 
again without effect, At last, nerving himself 
about to spring a powder-mine, he stopped short bef 
her—* Miss ——, will you marry me?"—# With 
greatest pleasure, my lord,” was the answer, given 
low, somewhut timid, but unfal vel while ( 
deeper crimson suffused the face of the speaker. — 
right good wife she made to him. | - 

Some gentlemen, equal ly nervous, and pe 
discriminating and ingenious mamma, have 
plan of wooing by proxy. This is a system | ht if 
by no means recommend. If @ male , 
there is great danger, that, before he is aware, be bi 
to plead for himself. ‘Talking of love, even in the abs 
with a woman, is a ticklish matter. Emotions are an 
kened, which we thought were lulled to sleep 
and we grow desirous to appropriate to our 
pretty sentiments which she so well expresses. 
go-between is less dangerous ; but I cannot ve 
what face a man can ever address a woman as 
whom he had not courage to woo for himself. — 

Day; the philosopher, had a freak of educat 
for himself. He got two orphan girls intr 
care, on entering into recognizances to educate a 
vide for them. One proved too mulish te ma 
thing of. The other grew up every thing 
wished. And yet he gave up the idea of 
because she one day purchased a handkerchi 
than accorded with his philosophical notions. 
it never came to a declaration. I wish it had, | 
might have seen with what degree - Le sv 
divest himself of the grave and ¢ 
of papa and pedagogue, to assume the cuppa 
deportment of the lover. 

There are a set of men, whose success in) 
it is unfailing—I cannot comprehend. 
ciated, sallow divines, who never look the 
face whom they address—who never speak a 
breath—whosit on the attermost edge of their 
yard distant from the dinner-table. I haye ne 
one of these scarecrows fail in a good dar 
wife. How it is, Heaven knows! it be t 
ladies ask them ? a 

One thing is certain, that I myself have never & 
able to “ pop the question.” Like the ii 
among the things beyond the reach of my 
“the way of a man with a maid.” By what 
he should ever be able to induce her, “ her free 
condition” to “ bring into circumscription and 
is to me a mystery. Had it been 
not have been at this time the lonely im 
house—one who can starecly*claim ki 
human being—in short, 
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MAGGIE ROUAT. 
A Tracevy. In Tuner Pants. 
Part IIL. 


Amoxe some sand-hills on the coast of Bute, and be- 
hind the same fishertown where John Rouat and his 
family once resided, stands a dingy hut, inyisible till 
closely | .. It is remote from any other dwell- 
ing, and has an air of utter comfortlessness, being partly 
' fallen to decay, without even a footpath to its entrance, 
and girdled in by a low broken fence of ragged whinstone. 
One-half is in ruins, the other consists of a single apart- 
ment, with one small shapeless aperture for a window. 
The interior is as miserable as the outside denotes. 
A narrow passage leads to the door-way of the apartment 
—a heap of ashes in the centre of the earthen floor show 
) where a fire has been, the smoke of which, long undis- 
turbed by any outlet, has encrusted the clumsy rafters 
and thateh of the roof with soot and tar. A press and 
‘Widing-door contained, at the time to which our tale now 
‘Adverts, a bed and bedclothes, in wretched condition ; and 
one side lay a strong sea-chest, which, with a few 
dishes and one or two other paltry articles, made up the 
furniture. Here, fearless alike in the gloom of winter, 
» and in the longest and brightest days, dwelt Maggie Rouat, 
fot wretched, though amtid utter loneliness. 
Tt was the evening of a summer's day, and everything 
sd calm and sweet. The children sported on the 
Village road—old men sat or stood at their thresholds, 
‘men their mets and lines, while one read aloud some 


Mtliumbed newspaper to greedy auditors ; and house- 
talked together ofall but their ownaffairs. Mar- 
fet moved past them; and years and suffering had 
such a change, that she was unrecognised by 
those who had been her associates. With that extreme 
which the indistinct notion of her sorrows 
over a disordered imagination, she shrunk from con- 
with any one. In her progress, a low-roofed build- 

r haying astone bench near its entrance, and on either 

4 small window, arrested her glance ; she looked in- 
‘Wally on its tiled roof and whitened walls ; a crowd of 
1 tran, ‘thoughts crossed her brain. A young woman 
ood in the door-way, fondling her infant. Poor Mar- 
still anxiously gazed, and repeatedly raised her hand 
brow, as if to clear the confusion there. In that 
she half-remembered the scenes and happiness 
x days, when the habitation now before her was 

) ters—the children began idly to collect around her—she 
) barst into tears, and hastened on her way. The urchins 
') fillowed and mocked at her, till night gradually coming 
00, her thoughtless persecutors dropped behind. 

Allthat night she wandered among the hills,—when 
trly day dawned, the miserable hut above noticed ap- 
Pearéd within a short distance of where she stood. It 

then untenanted and ruinous. Cautiously ven- 
in, she lay down upon the earthen floor, athirst, 
and worn with fatigue. Nature was wearied, 
i fell into profound sleep. Chance led a herd-boy 
‘W the hat, who, finding a human being motionless in 

‘with a wretched place, and at such an hour, fled to com- 
Municate his fears. The place was soon visited by seve- 
tal persons, who, perceiving that she only slept, gently 
awoke her. Many questions were put; and, notwith- 
the incoherency of her replies, and her altered 
‘Appearance, they discovered in the unhappy being they 
had found, their former afflicted neighbour and compa- 

When the circumstance became generally known in 
the Village, all hearts were moved with pity—the men 
lent their aid to patch up the miserable hovel, 

which no persuasion could induce her to remove,) 
#nd each family contributed something, till Margaret's 
dwelling was rendered at least habitable. Kindness 
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ceived her visitors without fear or dislike, but became 
familiar with all in, the village, to which she regularly 
repaired for such provisions as she required. Nor was 
she altogether an encumbrance; for the herd-boy by whom 
she was discovered, being soon after put to other employ- 
ment, Margaret creditably supplied his place. 

Margaret, or as she was now called, “ Maggie Rouat,” 
lived in this. state of solitude many years. Through all 
seasons she was the same cheerful and simple creature ; as 
far as devotion could be exercised by an understanding so 
frail, she was strictly observant of its duties. Her sin- 
gular mode of life attracted the notice of strangers resort- 
ing to the village as a watering-place, and from them she 
usually received some small pecuniary gift, which, with 
anxious care, she put together in the old sea-chest. Ere 
long, she enjoyed a plurality of offices, being on the sud- 
den demise of the former official, appointed to ring the 
parish-kirk bell on Sundays ; and this yielded her another 
source of revenue. 

Maggie hoarded up her wealth with the most scrupu- 
lous exactness, from some indistinct notion, perhaps, of 
providing against a day when she could no longer watch 
upon the bills, or attend to her duty at the kirk-door ; 
or, probably, from a half-consciousness of that curious 
pride, under the influence of which, many of the Scot- 
tish poor will forego the comforts, the very necessaries of 
life, in order to save a sum sufficient for a ‘ dacent” 
burial. But the plunderer spared not even the scanty 
store of one so helpless;—poor Maggie, on her return 
from the kirk one day, found the bottom forced from her 
box, and her whole riches gone. She wept childlike for 
her loss, and did not long survive it. 

It was her custom to descend to the village on the 
evenings of stated days twice in the week,, Shortly after 
the occurrence just mentioned, both these days passed 
without her appearing. Her absence for so long a period 
was quite unprecedented, and on the evening of the next 
day, two persons sauntered up to her dwelling to ascer- 
tain its cause. No smoke issued from the reof, and the 
door was half open ; within, all was still, and.apparently 
deserted. Near the bed-préss-stood a woodéiw tripod sup- 
porting one stale crust of bread, and on the gtownd lay 
the fragments of a jug, broken, perhaps, in the last effort 
to appease a burning thirst. They approached the rade 
pallet—there lay the poor solitary, stretched out and dis~ 
torted, but now free from suffering and sorrow. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET 


TO H, G, BELT, ESQ. ON READING HIs * SUMMER AND 
WINTER HOURS.” 


By the Rev. Hamilton Buchanan. 


Nor always in the poet’s page we find 

A faithfal picture of the poet’s heart : 

Sometimes he acts but the observer’s part, 
And draws not from himself, but from mankind, 
Not so with thee—Delighted, here I trace 

The flash of wit—the starts of fancy wild, 
With which, of yore, in sportive playfulness, 

Summer and Winter hours thou hast beguiled. 
Still more delighted, trace in every page 

The generous feelings of my early friend— 
Where stainless honour and reflection sage, 

With genius” dazzling light harmonious blend. 
Oft as I turn these faithful pages o'er, ue 
I love thee better still, and still admire thee more ! 
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LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES, 


Tae Lives of Scottish Worthies will form the subject of No, 
XXIL of the Family Library, 

Sir Henry Halford has preparéd for the press the Essays, &c., 
read by him to the College of 3 arid lias added thereto 
an account of the opening of the tomb of Charles L, at which he 

Family Dramatists, No. IV., Zschylus, with Flaxman’s designs, 
carefully engraved by Finden, is just ready. Ford will follow. 

In the press, a’ new History and Description of the Town of 
‘Woborn, its Abbey and Vicinity. A Biography of the Russell 
Family ; and a Guide to Woburn Abbey, with an account of the 
Paintings, Sculptures, and Conservatories, By J. D. Parry, M,A. 

Five Ants,—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is now open, 
It is said to be unwontedly strong in sculpture—The exhibition 
of water-colour drawings opened on the same day. The paintings 
are on a larger stale than was customary in former exhibitions ; 
anda greater number of artists have come forward.—There is an 
excellent’ article on Tarner in a late Number of the Atheneum. 
In the exhibition of the works of foreign and Italian artists, at 
Rome, the French and English schools have this year decidedly 
the ascendency. The tative artists hold back most unaceountably. 
Report speaks highly of *‘ The Judgment of Socrates,” bya young 
English artist of the name of Salter. This work has gained for 
its painter the distinguished honour of being ‘elected a Pro; 
della prima classe of the Academy at Florence.—At home here, 
Allan has made a masterly sketch of Hal of the Wynd sleeping, 
while Catherine advances to give him the Valentine kiss —John 
Syme is painting the Solicitor-General—an excellent likeness ; 
and has painted Dr Inglis—a masterpiece of portrait painting. 

Prosectep Sctentiric Meetrne at York.—Arrangements ‘are 
now making for holding a meeting of cultivators of seienvé from 
every part of the British islands, at York, in Jaly or August next. 
The sittings will continue for a week. The Lord Mayor and 
authorities have offered to charge themselves with any preli 
arrangements which may be necessary. Scientific individuals who 
propose to attend, or to become members of the Association, are 
requested to communicate their intention to John Robison, Esq., 
Secretary to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Porutar Lecrures.—On Saturday last, Dr David Boswell Reid 
delivered the last of his Popilar Lectures on Chemistry, in the 
George Street Assembly Rooms. The subject of the day's lecture 
was Galvanism. At the conclusion of it, the Rey. E. B. Ramsay, 
of StJohn’s, in the name of the ladies and gentlemen attending the 
lectures, presented Dr Reid with a handsome silver salver, bear- 
ing a richly chased coffee service of the same metal, as a token of 
their estimation of the excellent manner in which the course of 
lectures had been conducted. The rey. gentleman eulogized Dr 
Reid on his suceess, and the great delight which all had experi- 
enced from attending the course. Dr Reid is an excellent chemist, 
and a most successful experimenter, and delivers his lectures in 
4 very distinet and intelligible manner. We hope that he will 
again gratify his townsmen by delivering another popular course, 
— We learn that Mr Cheek has found it impossible to carry out the 
necessary arrangements for his proposed course of lectures before 
fiext winter. A slight inaccuracy has crept into our announce- 
ment of Mr C.’s projected course. It is his intention to read on 
Comparative Anatomy, The error arose from some confusion on 
the part of our collaborateur who furnished the paragraph, arising 
from his having heard that Mr C. intended to open practical rooms 
for comparative anatomy, for the useof such gentlemen as might 
wish to master the science entirely. 

Porrsrarr or Str Davio Barrp.—Mr Alexander Hill,in Prince’s 
Street, has obligingly sent us a sight of a proof print of Hod- 
getts’ engraving from Raeburn’ picture of Sir David Baird. We 
do not remember to have seen anywhere such a masterly piece of 
mezzotint. Itis Raeburn all over. Thé bold firm attitude of the 
gallant warrior—the fire of his charger, are given in a manner 
that shows the engraver has entered with a kindred soul into the 
feelings of the painter. Raeburn's broad, massive lights and sha. 
dows are there as in his picture. The print is the painting itself 
in every thing but colour—and as we at present write with the 
work placed at a convenient distance, we cannot persuade our- 
selves that colour would be any addition. Sir David positively 
stands out ina round embodied form. We did not think it in the 
power of any professor of the art to have produced sueh a power- 
ful wofk by unaided mezzotint, This engraving will place 
Hodgetts, in the eyes of the world, where he has long stood in ours 
—at the very head of his profession. Edinburgh has good reason 
to be proud of her engravers. Burnet, Stewart, Miller, Hors. 
burgh, and Hodgetts, are her own. ; 

Dorrantues Excrersa.—This rare and majestic plant is at pre- 
sent in blossom at Woodhall Gardens, the property of W. F. 
Campbell, Esq., MP. It is the third that Mr Henderson has suc- 
ceeded in flowering—we know of no other successful attempt save 
‘that of Mr Canningham of Comely Bank, near Edinburgh. It is 
of the Hexandria yuia order, and-rises to an immense 
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last year was twenty-four feet high ; this ig some feet lower. The 
umble is about two feet diameter, and ca’ nearly one hundred 
flowers, about the size of an orange lily, which they very much 
resemble, only the petals are of a pink colour, and the cell of each 
flower is filled with a honied The anthers are covered 
with a light green pollen—the plant fs one of the most majestic 
of our exotic productions, and its suceessful treatment reflects 
great credit on Mr Henderson's talents as a horticulturist, 


THE UPHOLSTERER SCHOOL OF POETRY. : 


Their variegated sides form curtains great ; y 


For mountain prospects we them both defy ; 
And now invite the noble tourist down, 
To take this splendid walk, and feast thereon. 


Curt-Cuat rrom Giascow.—Our Dunlop Street Theatre is at 
present filled every night; the attractions are, Miss j 
“ The Bailie.” The lady is 


and chaste, to command vulgar applause by a 

Seymour and Young, too, make an appeal in the way of benefit, » 
which is likely to meet With a hearty —We are pro. 
digiously proud of the admirable way in our congte 
mass of a quarter of a million of human beings behaved th 


the intervention of the police! The spectacle the 
throng presented on our Green was morally as well as phy 
sublime, Talk of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and the 

displays of chivalry forsootht! When had these four hu 


on Monday? But I must curb my pen and come to 
A Society Volume of Melody and Poesy 
I may whisper to you, that it is from the 
although it appears anonymously, and 
pianos of all the finest women of the W 
distinction that !—and it deserves it. 

Theatrical Gossip,—Signor and Y 
first appearance before an English andience at the King’s Theatre 
in “Il Pirata.” The signor is esteemed one of the best tet 
and purest singers of Italy, The signora is a French 2, of 
scarcely more than-mediocre talent. She is reckoned a t he 
Rosina. Knowles‘ Alfred,” as the reader will see inour ’ 
that play, has been completely and deservedly sucessful: ' 
of the London critics seek to insinuate that the author hat : 
descended to clap-traps based on the popularity of the king. Une 
fortunately for these wiseaeres, the passages in question i 
posed long before his majesty’saccession. Asfriends of MrKuo 
however, we rejoice that the chapter of accidents has effected 
him what his proud spirit would never have stooped to solicit, The 
success of “ Alfred’ makes us regret more thaneverthatwearenot 
to have a visit from Macready this year —Don T. de Trueba’s 0 
medy has been brought out at Covent Garden, Itis called “The 
Exquisites.” Its reception seems to have been of a dubious 
racter,—There has been a strike on the part of the performers 
both of the great theatres, on account of a resolve of the lessee 
to perform only on alternate evenings, but the theatrical 
have abandoned their system of policy as the Dake of Wi 
abandoned his opposition to Catholic pie 
could not help it: and every thing is going on as smoothly a 
be expected in establishments that don’t pay.—It bere | 
list of the dramatic pieces played at Paris” two 
years, that no léss than 3558 have been Gas 
gow we learn that Alexander's house, which was pretty before, 
has been made larger, and mightily improved. 
his snug and neat.—There is at present an entire cessation from 
theatrical labours here at home, : 

—_—_—_ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. ’ 

A xumaer of books stand over for judgment fill next we 

among others, Mr Moir’s erudite work on Ancient 


he Lee 


the whole host of periodicals, 

Of the contributions received this week some shall 
but want of room forbids us to particolarize= J, B, 
Correspondent from Oban, are in types, j 
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THREE DAYS AT CLOVENFORD. 


! : THE FISHING. 

Trisno joke to be obliged, under any circumstances, 
to rise at six o'clock. Some people would make you 
believe that it is easy, and a habitual practice of theirs ; 

bat we know better. They think because no rational 
being is awake at that hour, and able to contradict them, 
+a y indulge in what bounces they please. It isall 


bling earthquake would be more efficacious 
the matin larks in the world, or even the fresh 
of reese blowing in at your open window. 
i be the man who invented sleep ; it wraps one 
ind like a blanket.” Sleep! give mesleep! Let it 


’ “ Over my sense gently, oh! gently slide, 
— kiss me into slumber like a bride.” 


Slumber was, however, out of the question when 
finding all other means inefficacious, tumbled the 
contents of the water-ewer upon us. It did not 
1 tfally with our dreams, and make us start up 
sagony of drowning, shipwreck, tumbling over the 
We were not quite asleep,,.but lying 
aia and perversely determined not to awake. 
on the confines of the dreaming land, its tepid 
wooingly round our forehead, the leaves of 
woods rustled in our ears, but we were not in it. We 
7 the threatened shower-bath, we believed most 
ly that it would come; for, dozing as we were, we 
d to be a man of his word, and we heard a 
ittering among the china on the wash-hand-stand. Our 
ion was therefore wrath, not terror. We started 
to kick the intruder out of the room, but he had 
effected bis escape. 

w We looked at the bed, but our pillow, soaked in water, 
had lost half of its attractions. We made a merit of ne- 
Cesity, and began to dress—although in no very placid 
. It was not merely that we had been so rudely 
out of the most delicious state incident to haman- 
= ‘who hath been long in city pent,” feels, on 
after a first day’s long walk, a certain un- 
stiffness in his joints, ph feverish play of his 
Our ill-hamour, however, eae dispersed 

soothing influence of the labours of the toilet, 

our friends at breakfast with an unruffled 

ir new-born equanimity was, however, put to 

- Ring for we were received in the parlour with a. 

Most uproarious peal of laughter. We felt our choler 

Mounting up our throat, but, like Lady Townly, we gave 
‘= gulp, and swallowed it. 

repast was no sooner ended, than a council of war 

ras held before the door of the inn, to determine the 

mations of the day. Elbow-room is as indispensable 

efisher asa cobbler. It is not that the best angler 

A enough of trouts in the most sedulously 

a stream for his successor, but, somehow or other, 


one never feels comfortable at seeing another take his 
‘ pick and wale” before one. . And then, as to each fish- 
ing the alternate streams first, this is just offering a man, 
a bonus to pass over every break, in order to have the 
first whip at the one beyond. It is deferring our amuse- 
ment till the Greek Calends. We therefore most-ami- 
cably partitioned the Tweed for five miles above, and as,* 
many below, Clovenford, into three equal divisions, and, 
each appropriated one, much in the manner that the first. 
settlers in America shared the lands of the Indians among, 
them. There is an exquisite mockery of justice in men’s, 
calling the principles of equity to their aid, while dividing. 
what not one of them has any right to. Our usurpation,, 
however, had the merit of being Jess violent and less last~, 
ing than that of our prototypes. 

The lowest division fell to our lot, because, not being . 
very confident of success, we were not very confident of 
our perseverance, and wished to haye an agreeable walk, 
before us, should we soon grow tired of fishing. Abbots-, 
ford and Melrose were thus within our reach. This, 
season is perhaps the best fitted for conveying an impres-, 
sion of the peculiar charms of the scenery of the upper, 
Tweed. Its abrupt, but not craggy hills, stretch in 
‘beautiful undulations up and down the river, receding at 
intervals, so as to leave space for green holms, and groves, 
of venerable trees. The surface of the braes is dingy 
from the long dry grass, to which the mosses some~ 
times lend a richer die, the tone warming at time’ in, 
long stripes of a deep brown from the stalks of the 
heather, or cooling down to the grey of the schistus, 
where it rises above the soil. The clouds, though broken. 
at present, hang low: of a sober grey in the distance ; 
clinging in the foreground like scattered fleeces of mist 
to the brows of the hills. The sun breaks through at 
intervals, varying the rippling surface of the stream with 
alternate spots of yellow and brown topaz. An uncer-. 
tain breeze is coquetting with such leaves and blossoms. 
as are already out. The air is mild. The liquid note 
of the cuckoo fills the valley—a universal and pervading 
sound, that seems to be everywhere, and to come from 
nowhere, 

We have read, or heard repeated, or dreamed of a legend, 
not altogether alien to this scene, and as it may amuse the 
reader, we will tell it to him while we are arranging our 
fishing-tackle. It is 


A FAIRY TALE. 


A short time before the rising of the Presbyterians, 
which terminated in the rout at Pentland, a young gen-, 
tleman of the name of Elliot, had been called by business , 
to Edinburgh. On his way homeward, he resolved to 
pay a visit to an old friend of the name of Scott, whose, 
residence was either upon the banks of the Tweed or 
some of its larger tributaries, for on this point the tradi- 
tion is not very distinct. Elliot stopped at asmall house 
of entertainment not far from Scott’s mansion, in order 
to give his parting directions. to a servant he was — 
patching home with some commissions. 

The signs of the times had not altogether escaped the: ° 
notice of our hero, The people were quiet, but reserved, 
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and their looks expressed any thing but satisfaction. In’ 
Edinburgh there were musterings and inspections of 
troops, atid éxpresses to and from Londen were ‘hourly 
departing and. arriving. As Elliet travelled. along, he 
had more than once encountered small parties of military 
reconnoitring the country, or hastening to some post 
which had been assigned them. Fewer labourers were 
to be seen in the fields than was usual at the season, 
The cottars lounged before their doors, and gazed-after 
the passing warriors with an air of sullen apathy. There 
was no violence or disturbance on the part of the people 
—there had as yet been no arrestments—but it was evi- 
dent to the most careless that hostile suspicion was 
rapidly taking the place of that inactive dislike which 
had Eeyeoey existed between the governors and the 
rned. 

It was natural that in such a state of the national 
temper, affairs of state should form the chief subject of 
gossip around the fireside of a country inn. Elliot was 
not surprised, while sitting at the long deal table, giving 
directions to his servant, to hear the name of his friend 
frequent in the mouths of the peasantry. It was a mat- 
ter-of-course that at such a period the motions and incli- 
nations of a wealthy and active landholder of old family 
should be jealously watched. But it struck him that 
Scott's name was always uttered in a low hesitating tone, 
as if the speakers were labouring under a high degree of 
awe. He continued, therefore, some time after he had 
dismissed his attendant, sitting as if lost in thought, but 
anxiously listening to the desultory conversation drop- 
ping around him, like the few shots of a distant skirmish. 
The allusions of the peasants were chiefly directed to his 
friend’s wife. She was beautiful and kind, but there 
was an unearthly light in her dark eye. Then there was 
a dark allusion to a marriage on the hill-side—far from 
human habitation—to the terror of the clergyman who 
officiated, at meeting so lovely a creature in so lonely a 
place. The Episcopalian predilections of the family of 
Scott were not passed unnoticed. And it seemed uni- 
versally admitted, that the house had been given over to 
the glamour and fascination of some unearthly being. 
The power of a leader so connected, in the impending 
strife, was the subject of dark forebodings. 

Rather amused to find his old crony become a person 
of such consequence, Elliot discharged his reckoning, 
mounted his steed, and on reaching Scott’s residence, was 
warmly and cheerfully welcomed. He was immediately 
introduced to the lady, whom he regarded with a degree 
of attention which he would have been ashamed to con- 
fess to himself was in some degree owing to the conver- 
sation he had lately overheard. She was a figure of a 
fairy size, delicately proportioned, with not one feature 
or point of-her form to which any objection could be 
urged, Her rich brown hair clustered down her neck, 
and lay in massive curls upon her bosom. Her com- 
plexion was delicate in the extreme, and the rich blood 
miantled in her face at every word. Her eyes were a 
rich brownish hazel, and emitted an almost preternatural 
light, but there was nothing ungentle in their expression. 
The honey-moon had not elapsed, and she ‘stood before 
the admiring traveller in all the beauty of a bride—the 
most beautiful state of woman’s existence—when, to the 
unfolding delicate beauty of girlhood, is superadded the 
flush of a faller consciousness of existence, the warmth 
of affection which dare now utter itself unchecked, the 
first half-serious, half-playfal assumption of matronly 
dignity. After a brief interchange of compliment with 
her guest, she left the apartment, either because “ the 
house affairs called het thence,” or because she wished to 
leave the friends to the indulgence of an unrestrained 
confidential conversation. 

“A perfect fairy queen,” satd Elliot, as the door closed 
behind her. “ So you have already heard that silly story ?” 
aiswered his host. “ Well! I have no right to complain, 


ly me yl for I have only myself to thank for it.” Elliot requested |, is not far from here.” 
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that he would explain his meaning, and he in compliance 
narrated “his whole course of wooing.” 

“I was Getairied abroad, as you well know, for some 
years after ‘his miajesty’s restoration, partly om aecount of 
the dilapidated state of my fortunes, and partly because 
I wished to prosecute the career of arms I had com- 
menced. It is now about nine months pap es 
to my native country. It was-a gleomy day as I ap- 
proached home. * You remember the footpath which 
strikes, across the hill behind the house, from the bed of 
the stream which mingles, about a mile below us, with 
that on whose banks we now are. Where it separates 
from the public road, I gave my horse to thi servaiit, 
intending to pursue the by-path alone, resolved that no 
one should watch my emotions when I again beheld the 
home of my fathers. I was looking after the Tad, when 
I heard the tread of horses close behind me. On turn- 
ing, I saw a tall, elderlygentleman, of commanding aspect, 
and by his side a young lady upon a slender milk-white 
palfrey. I need not desctibe her, you have seen hher'tee! 
day. I was struck with the delicacy of her features, the 
sweet smile upon her lips, and the living fire that sparkled’ 
from her eyes. I gazed after her until a turning of the 
road concealed her from my view. - 

“Tt was in vain that I enquired among my relations 
and acquaintances. No person was known in the neigh- 
bourhood such as I described her. The impression 


died away, when one day, as I was walking near the turn” 
of the road where I had lost her, she again rode past me 
with the same companion. The sweet smile, the glanot 
of the eye, were heightened this time by a blush of 
nition. ‘The pair were soon lost to me round the 
of the road. I hurried on, but they had 
The straggling trees which obscured the view, ceased at 
a bridge which stood a couple of ots before me 
Before I could reach it, I caught a glimpse of the cam- 
panions, They were at the edge of the stream, a little 
way above thé bridge—their horses were drinking. I 
pressed onward, but before I cleared the intervening trees 
and reached the bridge, they had di There” 
was a small break in the water immediately beneath the 
place where they had stood. For a moment, I thought” 
that I must have mistaken its whiteness for the while 
palfrey, but the glance I had got of them was too cleat 
to have been an illusion. Yet no road led in that diret 
tion. I examined the banks on both sides of thé river, 
but that on which I saw them was too hard to recelte a 
hoof-print, and the opposite bank was loose shingle, whilelt 
refused to retain it when made. ‘The exceeding beauty 
of the maiden, the mysterious nature of her disappearance 
the irritable hamour info which I had worked by 
conjectures and an unavailing’ search, riveted her im- 
pression upon my memory. I traversed the conntty, 
telling my story, and making incessant enquiry, In ter’ 
No one knew of such a person, ‘The peasants begat 
look strangely on me, and whisper in each other's eats 
I had been deluded by some Nixy. And God knows 
what old prophecies regarding my family were remem 
bered, or manufactured for the occasion. : 

“ Five months passed away in vain pursuit. My pa 
tinacity was beginning to relax, when one evenings 


re 
turning from a visit to our friend Whatley | a 
clashing of swords on the road before me. a 
had vigorously defended himself against their jointasstlll 
am,’ replied the’ stranger, whom J. immediately prod 


nised as the companion. of the mysterious beauty: 
I assist you ?"—He looked earnestly at me, and with an 


expression of hesitation on his, counténance. Has 
Scott, you are a man of honour.’—He | ” pro 
mediately resumed. ‘ I have nd and 


trust a soldier. Lerid me your arm, sit. M, 


I accom 


a. - 


she " 
left upon me, vivid though it was at the moment, had ) 
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heavily. upon me, for the exertion of the combat had 
shaken his frame, and the loss of blood weakened him, 
| We followed the direction he indicated for nearly half an 
hour round the trackless base of a hill, until we came in 
tight of one of those old grey towers which stud our 
‘vavines. ‘There,’ said my companion, pointing to the 
/tuin. , I recognised it immediately, It stood not far 
distant from the place where he and his fair fellow-tra- 
: Veller had disappeared, and had often been examined by 
:me, but always in vain. 
.. “ Turning an angle of the building we approached a 
vheap of debris, which in one part encumbered its base, 
; Putting’aside some tangled briers which clustered around, 
she showed me a narrow entry between the ruins and the 
ywall. Passing up this, he stopped before a door, and 
eh ee tgearanamamae opened, and we were admit- 
‘ted into a rade narrow vault. It was tenanted, as I had 
sMnticipated, by his fair companion. As soon as her 
farm at seeing her father return exhausted, bleeding, 
in company with a stranger, was stilled, and the old 
wound dressed, he turned to explain to me the 


mstances in which I found him. His story was 
lef. He was of good family ; had killed a cadet of a 
house, and was obliged to screen" himself from its 
re nent by darning in ruins and holes of the earth. 
im all his wanderings his gentle daughter had never 
‘ d his side. 
“I need not weary you with the further details of our 
{ ‘aequaintance. It is the common story of a 
man and woman thrown frequently into. each 
company in a lonely place. But oh! tame though 
appear to others, the mere memory of the three 
of! my life which followed is ecstasy. I saw her 
that unfreqaented spot there was small danger 
rasion, and she dared range the hill-side freely. We 
and sat, and talked together in the birchen wood 
‘the tower, and we felt our love unfold itself as 
leaves spread out to the advancing summer. There 
as no check in the tranquil progress of our affections— 
} ies, fow'there were none to be jealous of. Un- 
d it overpowered us both. It swelled upon us like 
tide of a breathless summer day, purely and noise- 


A few weeks ago her father took me aside, and prefa- 
ng that he had marked with pleasure our growing at- 
nt, asked me if I had sufficient confidence in my 

lancy to pledge myself to be for life an affectionate 
ful gaardian of his child? He went on to say, 
means of escaping from the country had been provi- 
i, and offers of promotion in the Spanish service made 

iim, Your own heart will suggest my answer ; and 

him, charged to return after nightfall with a cler- 
' Oar good curate is too much attached to the 
to refuse me any thing. To him I revealed my 
‘At midnight he united me to Ellen, and scarcely 
ceremony over when Sir James tore himself 
leaving his weeping child almost insensible in my 


+ “Two gentlemen, who accompanied Sir James to the 

‘ast, were witnesses of the marriage. It was therefore 

necessary to let any of the household into the secret. 

May guess their astonishment, therefore, when, 

M feen the curate and me ride up the solitary glen 

te under cloud of night, they saw us return in the 

‘of a few hours with a lady who was introduced to 

‘as their mistress. Great has been their questioning, 

reat has been the delight of our jolly priest to mystify 

with dark hints of ruined towers, hill-sides opening, 

n h like. ‘The story of the Nixy has been revived 

@, and Ellen is looked on by many with a superstitious 

T rather enjoyed the joke at first, but begin to fear, 

im the deep root the folly seems to have taken, it may 
y bear evil fruits for my delicate girl.” 

48 augary of evil was well founded, but the blight 

his own heart, As soon as he heard of the 
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rising in the west, he joined the royal forces at the head 
of his tenantry. Daring his absence, and while the 
storm of civil war was raging over the land, his cherished 
one was seized with the pangs of premature labour. She 
lay in the same grave with her child, before her husband 
could reach his home. The remembrance of what she 
had undergone, her loneliness amid ‘the tempests of win- 
ter, her isolation from all friends, had so shaken her 
frame, that the first attack of illness snapped the thread 
of life. Her sufferings were comparatively short. But 
the widower! He sought to efface the remembrance of 
his loss in active service. Wherever the spirit of insub- 
ordination showed, he prayed for employment, The 
Presbyterians learned at last to consider him as the em- 
bodied personification of persecution. The story of his 
mysterious marriage got wind. He was regarded as one 
allied to, and acting under, the influence of unholy powers. 
He knew it, and, in the bitterness of his heart, he re- 
joiced to be marked out by their fear and terror, as one 
who had nothing in common with them. His own 
misery, and this outcast feeling, made him aspire to le 
ranked in their minds as a destroying spirit. The young, 
gallant, and kind-hearted soldier became the most relent- 
less persecutor of the followers of the covenant. Even 
yet does his memory, and that of his fairy bride, live in 
the peasant’s memory like a thunderstorm, gloomy and 
desolating, yet not without lambent flashes of more than 
earthly beauty. 


And now let us turn from these sad thoughts, and 
address ourselves to the living stream. The class of fishers 
to which we have the honour to belong, are not utterly 
inefficient. We do not possess the hand and eye of him 
who strikes the trout inevitably even on those days when 
he merely leaps to tantalize us. But when the “ gene. 
rous rage” of hunger is upon the fish, and they rise with 
serious intentions upon the fly, we do not always succeed 
in missing them. Still our delight is not the tranquil 
confidence of the real angler. We miss frequently, and 
then an interval succeeds, during which, not one’ raseal 
will look at our flies, and a shuddering prospect of retarn. 
ing with an empty creel creeps over us. We grow angry 
and fretfal, and as we look earne&tly at our fly, the visible 
rushing of the stream makes us giddy, and we grow con= 
fused and helpless. Still we persevere in thrashing the 
water, for who knows but a trout may be lured up at 
next cast. But a truce to these forebodings, for I have 
hooked one. He sucked down the fly instead of rising, 
which isa good augury. There he comes nearer the 
top, curving himself like a horseshoe, a huge ‘yellow-boy: 
Give him line, and away he goes, making the handle of the 
reel spin round till it looks like a flat surface, Now pirn 
him up; he is getting weaker; make for*the bank; 
Where is there a good landing-place? These perpendi+ 
eular turf banks are a very plague, D—n him! he's 
off, 

Notwithstanding this disappointment—this jilting, as 
it were, of our first loye—we persevered. We certainly 
had sad misgivings that no such trout would fall to our 
lot again that day; and yet the occurrence looked as if 
we were beginning to learn the art. In about half an 
hour, we had managed to bag—no, to basket a couple of 
dozen, large and small ; and having thus seeured a suf- 
ficient stock, not to redeem our character as an angler— 
that is past praying for—but to entitle us, on turning the 
contents into a plate, to say, with an air of nonchalance, 
“ itis strange! there was really no possibility of catching 
a trout to-day,” we buckled up our apparatus, and set off 
on a pilgrimage to Abbotsford and Melrose. 

The banks of the river, after you pass Yair Bridge, 
have a much less romantic appearance. And Abbotsford, 
before Sir Walter laid out his plantations, must have 
been a singularly bare-looking sort of a place. ‘The house 
reminded me yery much of his own ap) ce. It is 
heavy and substantial, not particularly elegant, and yet, 
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in the neat trimness of every thing 
(tant soit peu) fantastic bulk, there breathes a quiet spirit 
of happy superintending vigilance. We asked ata woman 
who was near, whether she had heard any accounts that 
day of the state of her Sir Walter's health, and there was 
an air of blitheness about her as she replied—“ Oh, sir ! 
he’s a hantle better.” 

There is something curious in the growth of Sir Wal- 
ter’s reputation. For universality of fame, he is second 
to no man in Europe. Yet, until within these few years, 
this fame, which rests almost exclusively upon his novels, 
‘was bestowed from an instinctive consciousness that no 
man but himself could be their author. Not one of the 
many who loved and revered him, could have given any 
better ground for his belief, than hints and surmises. 
‘And yet, who in his senses ever doubted the paternity of 
these glorious works? We would give something to be 
able to read the riddle of Sir Walter's feelings in pre- 
serving this public incognito. He kept his countenance 
well, but he was once nearly driven off his guard. 
Mr Scott, as he was then designated, and Mr (now 
Baron) Hume, the distinguished Professor of Scotch 
Law, were coaching it, one day, to the Parliament House, 
in company with another gentleman. All at once Mr 
Hume, assuming a face of the utmost gravity, addressed 
his companions :—“‘ There is something, gentlemen, that 
has long weighed upon my mind. I do not think that 
I have acted quite correctly in concealing from such old 
and intimate friends a matter of considerable interest to 
myself. I as rue Avrnor or rue Wavertey Novets.” 
Mr Scott sat for a moment like a man about to swear or 
laugh, but checked himself with a kind of convulsive 
gasp, and looked in silence out of the coach window. 

By the time we had satisfied ourselves with a long 
earnest gaze at Abbotsford, the idea of proceeding to 
Melrose was out of the question. The rain, which. had 
for some time back fallen at brief intervals, in smart 
showers, seemed now to have set in for a night of it. 
And, as Sir Walter recommends the very reverse of a 
rainy day for the inspection of the ruins, we resolved not 
to disobey him in his own immediate neighbourhood. 
There might be another reason co-operating—the con- 
sciousness that the trip would, under existing circum- 
stances, afford little pleasure. But that was a trifle 
when compared with the other consideration. We struck 
across the hill to Galashiels, and walked pensiyely along 
the highway to Clovenford. 

Our companions were not returned.. We.anticipated 
as much. It wanted three full hours of the late dinner- 
time we had fixed upon, and we knew that such invete- 
rate anglers would not flinch until the last moment. So 
havingarrayed ourselves in mine host's Sunday coat, and 
decked our nether extremity with inexpressibles, con- 
cerning the proprietor or proprietrix of which we insti- 
tuted no enquiry, cordially detesting all prying into fa- 
mily secrets, we seated ourselves cosily beside a rousing 
fire, and proceeded to inspect the letters and parcels which 
had been left for us by the Edinburgh mail. 

We learned from our private letter, as the newspapers 
would say, that there had been a mighty riot in our good 
town, and plenty of broken heads and windows. And, 
as we perused our correspondent’s glowing accounts of 
constabulary valour, the feats of our youth came back to 
us, and we remembered the days of 


THE MEAL MOB. 


During the winter of the year 18—, there was a great 
scarcity of grain in the western districts of Scotland. 
The expediency of the corn laws was then hotly discuss- 
ed, but the keen hunger of wives and children went fur- 
ther to embitter the spirits of the lower orders. The 
abstract question was grasped at as a vent for ill-humour, 
or despairingly, as a last chance for preservation. As 
usual, exaggerated reports were caught up and circulated 
hy the hungry operatives, of immense prices demanded 
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hitherto been spared, but a riot was, in the temper of the 
poor, daily to be expected. Numbers of special consta- 
bles were sworn in. The commander of the military > 
party then in the barracks was warned to hold himself 
in readiness. Such members of the county yeomanry 
corps as resided in or near the town, were requested to 
lend their aid, if need should be. 

I was sitting comfortably by my fireside, one darkeold » 
evening, conversing with a friend over a tumbler of 
toddy, when we were both summoned to officiate in our 
capacity of constables. The poor fellows who fell at 
Waterloo sprang from theirhard curtainless bed with less 
reluctance. We lingered rather longer than decency }; 
allowed of, buttoning our and adjusting our ) 
comforters. At last, casting a piteous look at the fire, © 
which was just beginning to burn gloriously up, We ® 
pressed our hats deeper over our eyes, grasped our batons; 
and sallied forth. I 

The mischief had begun in the mills at the town-head, » 
and as the parties employed in the mob went to work » 
with less reluctance than we had done, the premises were | 
fairly gutted, and the plunderers, or,.more fi 
speaking, devastators, on their way to another scene af 
action, before a sufficient posse of our body could be mus: 5, 
tered. We encountered the horde coming down the main 
street. The advanced guard consisted of an immens }; 
swarm of little ragged boys, running scatteredly with 
stones in their hands and bonnets. These were flanked 
and followed by a number of’ dirty draggle-tailed drubs, 
most.of them with children in their-arms. » Upon them 
followed a dense mass of men of all ages, many of them 
in the garb of sailors, for the tars had learned that the 
soldiery were likely to be employed against the peoples 
and there is a standing feud between the salt-waters and 
the lobsters. ‘There was also a vague and ill-regulated 
sympathy for the suffering they saw around them, work- 
ing at bottom. All this array we half saw, half conjet 
tured, by the dim light of the dirty street lamps. . ‘The 
body was silent but for the incessant pattering of their 
feet as they moyed alongs uid 

The word was given to clear the street, and we ad- 
vanced with right ill-will upon them. ‘The first ravks 
gave back, but there arose immediately a universal and 
deafening hooting, groaning, yelling, and whistling. The 
shrill and angry voices of women were heard above ally 
mingled with the wailing of their terrified: babes. “We 
maun hae meat ;” “ Fell the gentle boutchers ;” “ Tread 
their livers and harns out ;” “ Blast :your eyes! give it 
‘em roundly’;” “Belay, there ! spank him with your pole; 
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resounded on every side, in the screaming tones of womely 
and the deep voices of sailors, garnished and enforced with 
oaths too dreadful to mention. Nor was this all: # 
shower of stones came whizzing past our ears from 
boy-tirailleurs, mentioned above, levelling some of oor 
companions, jingling among the windows, and 
ing the lamps. Some of the boldest of the men next at- 
tempted to wrest the batons from the constables wi? 
stood near them. . In this they were assisted by the "9 
men, who crushed into our ranks, and prevented usgiv05 
our cudgels free play. The stones continued to fly 
directions, hitting the rioters as often as the aie 
the peace. The parties tagged and pulled at each 
most stubbornly, while the screams of pain and auger 
the yell of triumph, and hoarse execrations, waxed 2 
mentarily louder and more terrific, {ae 
At last the constables were driven back,. with Lag 
of all their batons and most of their best men. ‘The 
rushed onward with a triumphant, burra, aud b 
down a side street leading to a granary, in which rw! 
believed a great quantity of grain was stored UPe 


proprietor’s house stood beside it. A volley of stones 
was dis against the latter, which shattered every 
window in the house, and the missiles were followed by 
a thunder growl of maledictions, which made the hair of 
the innocent inmates rouse on their heads, and their 
hearts die within them. The crowd stood irresolute for 
amoment. A tall athletic sailor advanced to the door 
of the granary. “ Have you never a marlinspike to 
bouse open the hatchway here?” A crow-bar was handed 
tohim. “ Aglim!aglim!” cried voices from different 
parts of the crowd. It was now for the first time dis- 
covered that some of the party had provided themselves 
with torches, for after a few moments’ fumbling a light 
‘was struck, and immediately the pitch brands cast a lurid 
light over the scene. The state of the corn-merchant’s 
family must now have been dreadfal. The multitude 
stood hushed as death, or as the coming thunder-storm. 
All this time the sailor of whom we spoke had been 
prising away with his bar at the granary door. 

At this moment a heavy-measured tread was heard 
indistinctly in the distance. It drew nearer, and became 
more distinct. Some respectable burghers, who had ga- 
thered and stood aloof gazing on the scene, now edged 
closer to the crowd, and addressed the nearest women 
ina low voice: “ Yon's the sodgers.” The hint was 
taken, for one by one, the women gathered their infants 
closer in their arms, and dropped off. First one and then 
“another pale-faced consumptive-looking weaver followed 
their example in silence. The trampling sounded now 
lose at hand; and its measured note was awful in the 
hush of the dark night. The panic now spread to the 
boys, who flew asunder on all sides, like a parcel of carrion 
“flies when disturbed by a passenger, squalling “ Yon’s the 
edgers.” So effectual was the dispersion that ensued, 
tat when the soldiers defiled into the wider space before 
the granary, no one remained except the door-breaker, 
and one or two of the torch-holders. 

The latter threw down their brands and scampered. 
The lights were snatched up before they were extinguished 
‘by some of the boldest constables. Of all the rioters only 
one remained—the tall sailor, whom we may term their 
ringleader. The foremost rank of the soldiers were nearly 
‘to him, and others were defiling from behind to intercept 

nm should he attempt to reach the side streets. He stood 
still, watchful as a wild beast when surrounded by hunt- 
“ets, but with an easy roll of his body, and a good- 
‘hamoured smile upon his face. ‘ Yield, Robert Jones,” 
“etied the provost, who feared he might meditate a des- 

and unavailing resistance. But instead of answer- 
, Robert sprung upon a soldier who was forming 
into line at his right side, struck up the man's musket, 
twisted off the bayonet, and making it shine through the 
air in the torchlight light a rocket, tripped up his heels. 
“ Not yet, lobster,” he exclaimed—as the bayonet of the 
fallen hero’s left-hand man glanced innocuously past him 
—and disappeared down a dark lane. 


Indulging in these reminiscences, and occasionally 
‘into a letter from one or other of our numerous 
well-beloved correspondents, the time wore insensibly 
: ere reading some beautiful lines by Brydson, 
Shall see the light ere long, when the door opened, 
our two anglers, bending beneath their 
but rigid as two icicles, their faces purple, 
fingers of a milk-and-water blue. Such, said 
y, are the pleasures of your out-and-out 
‘@ugler ; but, checkingour sarcastical tendency, we merely 
‘@ivised them to shift their clothes while we ordered in 
; and thus closed the Jabours of the day, as we 
this portion of our Clovenford adventures, 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Bogle Corbet ; or, The Emigrants. By John Galt, Esq. 
In three yols. London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 


Woutn that Galt had never published his history of 
Lord Byron! But we will think of it no more. 

We said on a former occasion that Galt had stumbled 
upon the first conception of his novels by a lucky acci- 
dent. | We have been taken to task for this expression ; 
but we abide by it. It was not our intention to speak 
lightly—nor did we speak lighty—of their merits; but we 
were, and are of opinion, that it was accident that first 
led Galt to attempt that style of composition, and more- 
over, that to this day he does not feel how materially and 
exclusively his fame rests upon these productions. Take 
him beyond the enchanted circle of the imaginative world, 
which he has been the first to call into existence, and 
although no one will deny that he is a shrewd man, and 
of a vigorous intellect, yet none, we suspect, will rank 
him high as an author. He is but an indifferent poet, 
and a worse critic. His sentiment has that excess which 
betrays weakness, There is a pedantic stiffness and con- 
straint in his language from which he cannot free him- 
self—he moves as if in fetters. 

But take his novels—from the Ayrshire Legatees down 
to Bogle Corbet—you find the most unequivocal traces 
of original and nervous genius. His range is narrow— 
it is almost exclusively confined to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the west of Scotland, and to the present century. 
His characters are parish ministers, weavers, and master- 
manufacturers, bonnet-lairds, provosts of small burghs, 
and maiden ladies living upon small annuities. He nar- 
rates the histories of these individuals with quiet sly 
humour. Like the Dutch painters, he represents the 
whole by painfully and minutely finishing each detail ; 
and, like the same meritorious class of artists, he not un- 
frequently emits flashes of intensest energy. His lan- 
guage is akin to his subjects ; it is a strange mixture of 
burlesque and impressive earnestness. It is quaint, some- 
times ludicrous, always powerful. 

It is amazing what Galt has contrived to elicit out of 
the seemingly barren field which he has selected for the 
scene of his own especial labours. | By close and anxious 
scrutiny, he has enabled himself to trace the currents of 
human passion, where they run, like the waters of Styria, 
in subterraneous channels, beneath a barren and stony 
surface. He shows us the desolating workings of ambi- 
tion, self-will, and malignity—not in the deeds of arms, 
and dark excesses of feudal chiefs, or warlike monarchs, 
but in the even, pertinacious, onward course of the law- 
conforming, money-making merchant. We scarcely 
know a display of more overpowering strength than he 
has evinced in his Entail. The unrelenting eagerness 
with which the Laird of Grippie presses onward to the 
gratification of his pride and avarice, is portrayed with 
the utmost energy. That part of the tale in which the 
old man is described as bending his steps, day after day, 
to a little eminence whence he could command a view of 
his broad lands, although, from the shattering of all his 
domestic ties, he found himself alone and disappointed, 
despite of his gratified ambition, and took no longer any 
pleasure in the sight, is an awful picture. No less in- 
tense is the mania of revenge expressed in the characte 
of Ringan Gilhaise. 

But Galt’s chief mastery lies, after all, in his persp 
cacity to discern those transient and evanescent feelings 01 
attraction and repulsion which bind and dissever men— 
the fantastic suspicions and jealousies which bring, as old 
Middleton calls it, ‘‘ a scurf over life.” In painting men’s 
mutual misapprehensions of each other—in showing how 
each puts his own construction upon, and draws such 
differing inferences from the same event, he is unrivalled. 
It is impossible for one who has not read his works to 
conceive his naive portraitures of a knot of friends, each, 
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in his own esteem, the wisest, mutually looking down 
with a graceful and condescending patronagé and forbear- 
ance upon each other. a 
* Nor dare we pass over in silenve, in this our recapitu- 
Jation of Galt’s good qualities, his beautiful and touching 

‘of mild, enduring simplicity of heart, as we find 
it in the Rev. Micah Balwhidder ; and still more, if it 
be possible, in the Leezie Eglesham of the volumes now 
before us. 

Bogle Corbet, Mr Galt’s last publication, is the history 
of an individaal of a refined, contemplative, and ‘rather 
hypochondriacal tarn of mind, who has been forced by 
his guardians into the mercantile profession. His heart 
is ‘not wholly in his business, but neither is he much 
averse to it. He is a good, easy man, who, in quiet 
times, or in a safe and narrow range of business, or with 
a more active and far-seeing partner, might have dis- 
charged irreproachably the routine duties of his profession, 
and indulged himself in the cultivation of his elegant 
taste. But he is thrown irito a hazardous line of busi- 
néss, in a day of over-speculation, and linked to a fool. 
‘As might be anticipated, he fails—recovers himself, and 
again commences business with fair promises, which sink 
uway from beneath him, leaving him, at ‘an advanced 
period of his life, to seek a settlement and provision for 
his family in the back woods of Canada. The portion of 
the narrative, at which we have thus slightly glanced, 
occupies the first and second volumes; the third is dedi- 
cated to the adventures of our hero and his fellow-settlers 
in Canada. 

The great beauty of this work consists in the minute, 
@legant, and faithful touches, by means of which the 
atithor succeeds in embodying all the little occurrences 
which, ‘however trifling in themselves, formed, when 
‘united, the mighty stream which bore down his hero. 
They are all justly conceived, and made to arise in the 
‘most beautiful manner out of each other. The story is 
evolved ‘simply and naturally. There ‘are interspersed 
frequent touches of alternating pathos and humour, which 
serve to allure us onward. Many of the characters are 
felicitous and original conceptions. We may instance 
Eric Pullicate—the Radical Grub transmuted into a 
Bailie Butterfly —the keen, sagacious, honest piece of 
Searantes ere virtuous Tago, as Galt happily terms 

im. 
We have only left ourselves room for two quotations. 


THE ICEBERG. 


* That evening we had light airs and clear weather ; but 
avhen the first watch was set, the wind came so s ly 
from the north, a fresh breeze, and so intensely cold, that 
the sailors said it must be blowing from an i g. Our 
chief comfort in this apprehension was, that our course en- 
abled us to bear away with the wind several points free. 
"We saw, however, nothing, although the moon was high ; 
but at midnight one of the men descried a brightening along 
the northern horizon, which left no doubt of the fact. 

“ An island of ice inflamed the imaginations of the pas- 
sengers, and we all assembled with straining eyes on deck, 
and stood there shivering, without catiatact ion, several 
hours ; at last the brightness began to assume outline and 
features, and the wind rose as piercingly and rude as De- 
eember, while the enormous mountainous mass was evi- 
‘dently nearing. By its apparent extent, the Captain con- 
‘ectured we should pass to the windward of it without diffi- 
culty; but as it came nearer and nearer, the feeling of dan- 
ger mingled with the chillness of the wind, and we beheld 
with awe and astonishment many streams of beautiful 
‘water leaping and tumbling from the cliffs and peaks, as it 
drifted in the sunshine towards us. + ' 

* The wind, as the iceberg approached, slackened, and 
‘we saw with the telescope, on a point that projected from 
the side, a huge white bear couchant, which the sailors said 
was watching for fish. 

“No sight could be more solemnly impressive than the 
evidently advancing mass; at last it came so near, that we 
feared it would be impossible to escape. Our dread made 
ever'y one on board silent; Mrs Paddock, with two of her 
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the different masses fl Se ee 
‘our eyes fixed upon them as appeared 
pence rh ep seceape tte e 
around us. Afterwards we saw several other 
were not in danger frem any again.” 


THE SECOND SIGHT, 
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’s housekeeper, 
siderably taller, but she leaned upon a staff, 
were more feeble. 
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“ The C 
has the reputation of having the second mg and thea 
addeean as #2 with ee solem: . » 

vr, ‘ And wi ave so wearyin 

“6 Tt’s no’ a jquestion that T éan answer,” was her serious 
reply, as she stood before us, bending over her staff; «Bat 
acold hand from Ardenhulish kirkyard has 
Save ual replied the Captain ; ‘and to whatellect=’ 

“« « Save us !’ in5 to 

«© It was not him,’ said the Sibyl, looking earnestly # 
me; ‘I saw him there—I saw him well— 

«¢ Where and when ?” cried I ly 3 but without no- 
ticing my question, she subjoined, turning towards the 
Captain,— 

** And you 


Och hone ! and was all do ye think, but a vision? Jt 

could be no more, for tha okaas this world that 

lies so cold)in my breast,’ 

be bad ae, cit Denar ee 
e me affec er m manner, , 
he plough and, sad the homeo the Sos a 

the ploug an at 

ha rater Hector, and one, that tome is nameless, brought 

out the coffin.’ 


« T started and shought of Mx Woody wh we 
left so unwell, The ptain was evi aes 
turbed, and bidding the old wife call for some 

at the house, put his arm intomine, and, drawing me aside 


said, 7 ee 

«c’This daunts me: I have ‘often ‘heard ‘of her dismal 
faculty, but deemed it a fantasy of her ignorant neigh 
bours.’ 


“Although not an actual believer in. dhe second sgt 
myself, yet sometimes a kind of hankering to credit “ 
doctrine of foresigns has infected me, and made 36 in 
believe in presages of sympathy—but at such a 
such a place, with such an avouch of authenticity, 
longer doubt? We hastened to the house, and were mh, 
surprised to find our friend seated ‘on a chair in 
his spirits gay, and his lassitude gone; but out 
only for a moment; our appearance, for we came 
upon him, brought on-a violent and ‘ 
assist him, he tambled from the ¢ aa! 

«But let me fly from the 
the boat I had observed with the Captain from 
reached the island that night, and on board of her 
from Mull to Morven, was the Reverend Mr 
who kindly consented to stop until the body was 
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far interment. e funeral, when the couter returned on 
the second day from Oban, was performed in all cir- 

-¥ ie Ine bee dencribed. by the old. ramen; 

a with a heart and an awed spirit, I laid the 

q : of Mr W in the Ardenhulish churchyard.” 

" 

s, Outlines eens story of Medicine ; baby « View 

om of the Art among the Egyptians, Greeks, Ro- 

so mans, and Arabians. By D. M. Moir, Surgeon. 

de Post 8vo. Pp. 278. Edinburgh, William Black- 

_ wood. 1831. 

A 
ue  Delta—the sweet singer of Blackwood—the grave 
oe “historian of the eventful career of Mansie Waugh—gives 


_in this work a strong proof.of the varied and versa- 
si character of his talents. Mr Moir’s merits as a 
1 are well appreciated by the society in 
his lot has been cast, and he shows us here how 
he is above those narrow-minded empirics who think 
incompatible with theory. He knows that no- 
tends so to expand and free the mind from preju- 
secure against the seductions of novel and 
le quackeries—as a thorough acquaintance with 
the rise and progress of the healing art, whose minister 
- heis. No one is entitled to our confidence as a medical 
re ndant, whodoes not add to an extensive experimen- 
‘tal knowledge, such clear notions of the capabilities and 
e- ts of his art as can only be obtained from a care- 
: study of its history from the first rude chirurgery 
Of the arses, up through the gradual extension of the 
usmmowledge of anatomy, nosology, and materia medica, 
ossed aud thwarted as its progressat times was by super- 
hasty generalization, and fraud, to its present ad- 
state. This isa department of the study of me- 
which has hitherto been shamefully neglected in 
country; but we trust that Mr Moir's outlines, 
ed as they are by diligent and critical enquiry, 
. ple elegance in their arrangement and style, will 
("go far to awake the attention of medical men to a topic 
important. As a specimen of the work, we present 
readers with the biography of Galen 
* Clandius Galen was born at Pergamus, in Asia Minor, 
the 13st year of the Christian era. His father, by pro- 
fession an architect, is to have been a person of 
High moral character, active habits, and cultivated mind. 
mother, although a person of strict virtue and rigid 
enomy, he was by no means so fortunate; but even al- 
hough she was sometimes too free with her tongue, and 
(@) Srasionally bit the servants, it reflects little credit on the 
tess se ee aac 
ng: her, w! ‘or their 

» auc Deter Ben allowed to sink’ into oblivion. his 
rhe jon of the father soon ived in son 
r Raa OF that prowiee, which time eerwards so glori- 
p Sealy ‘matured. Himself a scholar, he bestowed great care 

| 

; o! jan . He su 

; Sequently turned his attention to the Benestanes of the Stoics 
anc ns, under a learned Platonist of the name of 


, he had made such advances in 
pepe if tpg Seowmgraratheemnd 
brysippus; and, from love and eagerness 
nat demonstration, was for a little time nearly 


s judgment in the darkness of Pyrrhonism. 
owever, shone clearly, and Galen for 
whim determined the father to direct the 
son to medicine, and he commenced the 


n of ability. By 
ion, an empiric, he 


a 


a 
- 


the lec- 
res.of Pelop of the Platonist Albinus at Smyrna. 


om. thenc Cg rend hare ford pang Ie thacr ogi 
| ek ical doctrines of Namesianus, 
i 


g vi eat there, himself for travel, 
ly witha view of extending his knowledge of na- 


“ Alexandria being at that time the centre of the scien- 
tific world, Galen determined to perfect his anatomical 
knowledge at that place, and from among his other pre- 
ceptors particularly singled out Heratlianus, as the one 
more pre-eminently entitled to his eulogy and gratitude. 

** At the age of twenty-eight, Galen reyisited his native 
soil, and was intrusted with the eof the : > 
attached to one of the temples of E: ius. While in this 
somewhat obscure employment, a revolution, which,shortly 
afterwards broke out at Pergamus, fortunately for his 
omens ws anit Set city, and papers him to pete 
eyes on Kome, from the encou' ert an tro: 
out there to the Greek itiobers of iomtela: esto 

“ Almost immedia iy after his settlement ‘at Rome, 
which was in his thirty-fourth year, his accurate anatomical 
knowledge, and the general success of his practice, drew at 
once upon him the attention of the news and the jealousy 
of all the Roman physicians. Establishing a splendid re- 
putation, he was induced, by the advice of many of. the 
noble and the learned, more especially of the Consul Boethus, 
and the future emperor Severus, and of the philosophers 
Eudemus and Alexander of Damascus, to enter on the 
deli of a public course of lectures on anatomy,—a task 
for which he was eminently fitted, both by his knowledge 
and nataral eloquence. So high against him, however, had 
the tide of “eo rancour - i irr. meee, 
partly, no dou m mean and unworthy jealousy o! 
pati merit, and partly, it is to be feared, from the un- 
compromising and arbitrary tone which Galen eyer main- 
tained to all opposition, that, on the breaking out of a ma- 
lignant epidemic, he withdrew himself in st from the 
city, and re-embarked for Greece. 

“ Yet in his thirty-ninth year, and his thirst for travel 
ani knowledge unabated,‘ he resumed his researches in na- 
tural philosophy with great. assiduity, principally with 
reference to medicine ; having a desire to see the various 
articles of the Materia Medica in their own proper climes. 
After visiting the Island of Cypras, where he witnessed 
the admirable manner in which the metals were worked, 
and collected a variety of mineral substances, he returned 
a second time to Palestine; to examine the bitumen and 
opobalsamum. 

“ Scarcely, however, had one ~~ elapsed, ere he was 
recalled by the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who was_at that 
time at Aquileia, prosecuting the war against the Marco- 
manni, and other German nations. After’ traversi 
Thrace and Macedonia, he arrived there, and finding that 
the Emperor Lucius Verus had died of the plague, Which 
was depopulating the neighbourhood, he took the road for 
Rome; where, shertly afterwards, he was eupeitond a 
sician to the young Emperor Commodus,—with whom he 
justly became a great favourite, as wellas with all his court, 
not only for his splendid professional knowledge, but for 
his worth and virtues, 

“ That in his declining years, Galen once more returned 
to his native country, is known; but neither that precise 
time, nor the year of his death, have been ascertained. From 
his writings, it is evident that his life extended to the reign 
of Septimus Severus; and Suidas affirms, with every show 
of probability, that he attained his seventieth year. oe 
authors have asserted, that, from a conviction of the tru’ 
of the miracles performed by our Saviour, he had embraced 
Christianity, and died, while on a journey to Judea. Al- 
though the evidences of this important circumstance are not 
very satisfactory, no direct proof exists to the contrary ; and 
we have a pleasure in thinking, that this great physician 
and philosopher, who had examined all the mysteries of the 
ancient systems, may have died a convert to that of Him, 
who proclaimed ‘peace on earth, good-will to men.’” 


The Botanical Miscellany ; containing Figures and De- 
scriptions of such Plants as recommend themselves by 
their Novelty, Rarity, or History, or by the Uses to 
which they are applied ; together with, occasional Bota- 
nical Notices oF Information. By William Jackson 
Hooker, LL.D., Regius Professor of Botany in the 
University of Edinburgh. Parts IV., V. London. 
John Murray, 1831. 


Tats interesting miscellany was commenced by Pro- 
fessor Hooker several years ago, but soon discontinued. 


Its publication is mow resumed, under the bibliopolical gov » 
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auspices of Mr Murray, and when such an editor and’ 
such a publisher combine their forces, a work is in little 
danger of failure. 

The nature of the periodical, which we observe is to 
be continued quarterly, is detailed in its titlepage with 
sufficient accuracy and (fulness, to spare us the necessity 
of entering into any exposition of it. The parts now 
before us contain : —The eommencement of an interesting 
biographical notice of the late Captain Carmichael, by the 
Rey. Colin Smith, minister of Inverary ; a sketch of a 
short botanical excursion in Jamaica, by Dr MacFadyen; 
a sketch of the late Robert Barclay, one of the most 
munificent patrons of botany and horticulture, by the 
Editor; some notes of Mr Burchell’s Brazilian jour- 
ney; an account of an excursion from Lima to Pasco, 
by Alexander Crackshanks, Esq. ; an extract from tra- 
vels across the Altaic Mountains, by Lebedour, a profes- 
sor at Dorpat, in Liefland; together with classified de- 
scriptions of Malayan plants, by William Jack ; illustra- 
tions of Indian botany, by Dr Wight; and a notice of 
the plants collected by Mr Crackshanks during his ex- 
cursion, from the pen of the Editor. Of these articles, 
the most interesting to the general reader are—Lebedour’s 
observations on the Flora of the Altaic Mountains and 
the neighbouring steppes, the biography of Captain Car- 
michael, and the brief sketch of the liberal exertions of 
the East India Company in behalf of botanical research, 
prefixed by the editor to Wight’s illustrations of Indian 
botany. ) 

In the year 1788, a botanic garden was formed at 
Calcutta, and placed under the management of Colonel 
Kydd. In 1793, Dr Roxburgh was appointed to the 
charge of the establishment, who, by his abilities and 
exertions, augmented the number of species to 3500, and 
formed a collection of nearly 2000 drawings, executed by 
native artists, whose talents for flower-painting are asto- 
nishing, which, with descriptions made by himself from 
recent plants, he transmitted to the Company’s museum 
in London. Dr Roxburgh was succeeded by Dr Francis 
Buchanan Hamilton. This gentleman retained the 
situation but for a short interval, during which, however, 
he was of material service. His extensive travels, first 
to the court of Ava, when he had an opportunity of 
seeing the kingdom of Pegu and the Andamman Isles, 
then over the greater part of the peninsula, and into 
Nepaul, had given him facilities for studying the plants of 
an immense extent of Indian territory. But it is the 
appointment of Dr Wallich to the superintendence of the 
botanical garden at Calcutta that constitutes the most 
prominent era in the botany of India. At his sugges- 
tion, the directors allotted a space of five miles in cir- 
cumference for the botanical garden at Calcutta, and 
employed upwards of three hundred gardeners and la- 
bourers in the charge of it. Gardens in connexion with 
it have been formed in remote parts of the Indian pos- 
sessions ; collectors have been sent out to discover new, 
and especially useful {plants; and the residents have 
been invited to send the vegetable productions of their 
respective districts to Calcutta, both in a living and dried 
state. In 1820, Dr Wallich undertook a journey into 
Nepaul, which lasted eighteen months, and from which he 
returned laden with botanical treasures. In 1825, he 
examined and collected the plants of the kingdom of Oude, 
the province of Rohilcund, the valley of Deyra, &c. His 
last mission was to Ava. The number of species now 
deposited ht Calcutta is estimated to be from eight to 
nine thousand. Duplicates of these’ plants have been 
liberally issued by the Company to botanists of all na- 
tions, who have been encouraged to examine and publish 
them. Under the auspices of our merchant princes of 
Leadenhall Street, several splendid works of botanical 
illustration have already appeared, of which Dr Wallich’s 
Plante Asiatice Rariores is the chief. Such powerful 
exertions in behalf of science are the proudest boast of a 
Company which, maligned as it has been, will still re- 


main one of the most stupendous exhibitions of British 
power. ~~ 

From the relics of Captain Carmichael, we select some 
interesting notices of Capetown and its inhabitants, 
with them we shall close this desultory notice. 
town itself is thus described : 


“The plan of Capetown is quite regular. . The streds 
are Sates a t, and intersect each other at right 
angles. They are laid with a sort of ep wt cemented 
by a red ferruginous clay, which being with 7 
and well rammed, acquires an almost stony hardness. ; 
small stream which runs through the town, is confined on 
either side by a wall, and it can be checked at roa: # 
agin dine laced at certain intervals, which give 
the a ance of a canal. ‘ 2. (al 

“The houses are built in general of bricks, bedded in 


and would soon crumble away, if the : 
red by a thick coating of plaster. In the front of “ 
house is a platform, called a stoop, from four to six 
broad, and furnished at each end with a seat. These stoops 
< a great We a the public, vou ms Eason 
able proportion of the e streets, Mg 
poche mes lanes. The surbase of the walls towards the 
street, is always painted in panels, in imitation of 
ted marble. e roofs are flat, and rendered im " 
the rain by a thick layer of mortar. The ors are 
paved with glazed tiles, which preserve a refreshing cool 
ness in the apartments ; but, in constructing the stairs, even 
of the best houses, the model seems to have been the com- 
pasion dniien of an I indienne apd are - 80 isa hall 
and badly lighted. ver evi jouse door, 
wieleae is Ge centre of which is fixed a piss — 
projecting outwards. These lanterns, farn with | 
candle or lamp at night, light the halls within, and : 
at the same time, as a good and cheap substitute for stree é 
lamps. The windows are extremely large ; but the upper 
sash is usually blind, being covered with painted wood oF 
canvass. The houses themselves are larger aud more 
than the opulence of the citizens can well warrant: he 
is seldom that more than the ground-floor is e 
upper part being used as a store, or let ionally to 
lodgers.” 

The inhabitants are thus described : 


“ The first thing which arrests theattention of astrangey 
on his arrival at Capetown, is the wonderful dive 
the features, colour, and costume, of the various d 
of people who crowd thestreets. He feels amazed at fine 
himself in a sort of Noah’s Ark, where he meets with more 
varieties of one species than the Patriarch had under 2 
charge of the whole animal creation. Here he may see 
pure spotless robe of the Hindoo rubbing against the painted 
kavoss of the Caffre and the soot-stained of thi 
Hottentot; here the barefooted boor from the Snow Moun- 
tain stares at the polished boots of the London 3 
here he may contrast the crop of Pennsylvania, with. 
pendent crown-lock of the Chinese: here the Bresilien 
shake hands with the Malay, and the Gainea ion 
his brother from Madagascar. In the midst of motley 
group, Europeans of every description, either as traders of 
prisoners of war, pass in review before him. ‘The geogt 
phical position of the colony will account, in some measur 
for the concurrence of these heterogeneous elements of popl 
lation. The peculiar circumstances under which : 
originally established, facilitate the emigration of 
from all parts of Germany and the North of om 
revocation of the Edict of Nantz. drove numbers of Frencl 
Protestant families here for refuge; the practice of dis. 
charging soldiers in the settlement, after a certain period of 
service, few of whom ever egw? to ~~ in exteD- 
sive communication between Euro) n 

: 7 sa induced by. 


course of which numberless adventurers were in 


the East, and settle in the colony; and, finally, thes 
of the climate, inviting the martyrs to tropical diseases 


hope, or forced by distress, to relinquish their 
repair hither for the re-establishment of frog ta Al 


varied as the materials of which it is composed ; and r 
must elapse ere they can amalgamate and assume 4 1 
tional form. This renders the Colonists peculia 
to adopt the customs of strangers; aud as these 
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responding expression into a countenance where the muscles 
are so deeply imbedded in blubber, that even the convulsions 
of death could not produce any visible derangement of 


This is the outward semblance, but the captain gives 
# peep or two beneath the surface; as witness these 


“ Among the terrible reactions produced by the slave- 
trade, mone is perhaps more merited or more evident than 
of morals, and ferocity of disposition, which 


in this unhallowed traffic, 
and subordinate degree. 

are placed immediately within the sphere of itsaction, 

} fo perceive the full extent of its deteriorating effects ; 

their temper, their air, and their very features 

its malignant influence. The softer sex, more espe- 

, are transformed by it into cruel tyrants. When you 


mellowed by the habit of associating with one’s equals. 
was one day attracted to the window by a strange 


On looking out, I observed 
the act of administering correction to a slave 
, who by some’ offence, incurred her displcasure. 
shall I describe her appearance? Her figure was of 
the true Dutch cast, tall, fat, and coarse. An unnatural 
z it of the thyroid glands, which vied with her 
in size and colour, gave to her countenance a pecu- 
liar, but I cannot say an amiable, expression. Her voice 
the notes of an angry turkey-cock ; with her left 
hand she held Mungo by the nape of the neck, while her 
Band brandished a huge shambok,* which she applied 
to his shouldérs with the skill and perseverance of 4 dilet- 
tante. In the midst of her exertions, I could distinguish 
the : *—‘ scoundrel’—* slave’—and * God 
uttered with peculiar volubility of tongue, ‘and 
> par in a sort of measured cadence, corresponding with 
the manual exercise, of which they formed the accompani- 
~ I was the more struck with this last circumstance, 
ar knew that Juffrouw understood as little the meaning 
se flowers of rhetoric, as did the culprit on whom 
they were so lavishly bestowed. * How is this?’ thought 
; "has the Dutch language become so polished that it can- 
1 ciently expressive of the angry pas- 
sions ;—or is the English so much more energetic ‘in its 
—- that the mere sound, independent of sense, can 
the feelings on one side, and assuage the tempest of 

wrath on the other?’ ” 


We wish that we could present our readers with one 
of the bold sketches, given by this writer, of the grand 
scenery of the Cape, but must restrict ourselves to the 
following general remark : 

oe over which we travelled is the least in- 

‘to an admirer of natural creat that can be ima- 
gined ; a remark which I feel no hesitation in extending to 
every part of the Colony that I have seen. No country in 
the world, aps, unites so much boldness of outline with 
sach tameness of detail. This tameness, arising 
from the disposition of the surface, becomes the more fati- 

_to the eye from the total want of wood. In the 
course of our travels, we did not see a single tree 

of 's ting, nor a shrub much taller than one of 
n the mountain ravines, you sometimes meet 

with which show that trees of a considerable size 
did “aed there; but nothing of that sort can be 
traced on the acclivities of hills, or the interjacent plains. 
These seem to haye always been as destitute of wood as 
they are now. The want of wood will be severely felt by 
the ere long; as no trace of coal has yet been detect- 
el, nor, from the geological character of the country, is 
there any hope of its existence. Fuel is already among the 
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alee! or hippopoths hides and made of a strip of 


: 


most expensive articles of housekeeping in Capetown : I 


that in some of the most 
diet costs less than the fire- 


Professor Hooker's Miscellany is printed at Glasgow, 


| and its typography does no discredit to the city of the 


Foulis’s. 


Enthusiasm and other Poems. By Susanna Strickland, 
(now Mrs Moodie.) Pp. 214. London. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 183). 


Tuts little volume is the production of an amiable and 
gifted mind. The author, though still very young, has 
for several years past been a contributor to some of the 
Annuals, in whose pages we first became acquainted with 
her asanauthor. The poems in the present volume are all 
of aserious character, and are pervaded by a genuine 
piety, easily distinguishable from the spirit of certain 
modern religious poetry, which aims at effect, but in 
which the heart has no share. Many of the little pieces 
possess a degree of imagination seldom found in the poetry 
of our female minstrels, whose harps—with reverence 
be it spoken—have too often but one string, their muse 
but one theme, and that is “ Love, still love.” The 
author of these poems belongs to a higher order of minds, 
—her thoughts takea wider range,—her descriptions of na- 
tare are vivid andoriginal,—her reflections arealways just, 
and often profound. We extract the following pa 
from a poem on the Deluge, in which, after describing 
the procession of the multitudes who went forth to see the 
Ark, and to mock at the prophetic warnings of Noah, she 
thus concludes :— 


“ Tremble, earth !- the awful doom 
That em thy millions to the tomb, 
Peete y o'er shes and the train 

at gaily throng the open plain 
Shall never raise those <a eyes 
To welcome summer's cloudless itera: 
Shall never see the golden beam : 
Of day light up the wood and stream, 
Or the rich and ripen’d corn 
Waving in the breath of morn, 
Or their rosy children twine 
Chaplets of the clustering vine; 
The bow is bent! the shaft is ! 
Who shall wail above the dead 
What arrests their frantic course ? 
Back recoils the startled horse, 
And the stifling sob of fear, 
Like a knell appalls the ear ! 
Lips are quivering—cheeks are pale— 
Palsied limbs all trembling fail; 
E ing terror 

tous blaze, 
Through the wide horizon gleamin ’ 
Like a blood-red banner streaming ! 
While, like chariots from afar, 
Arm’d for elemental war, 
Clouds in quick succession rise, 
Darkness spreads o’er all the skies, 
And a lurid, twilight gloom, 
Closes o'er earth’s living tomb ! 


“ Nature’s pulse has ceased to play,— 
Night usurps the place of day,— 

very quaking heart is still, 

the coming ill. 

Lo, the fearful pause is past, 
The awful tem bursts at last! 
Torrents sweeping down amain, 
With a deluge flood the plain; 
The rocks are rent, the mountains reel, 
Earth's yawning caves their depths reveal; 
The forests groan,—the hea’ gale 
Shrieks out creation’s funeral wail, 
Hark! that loud tremendous roar! 


Pouring all his giant waves 
O’er the fated land of graves; 
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dressed in a cast-off court suit, which was worn by 


Death the ad billow rides, Christopher North on the occasion of his late Majesty's 
And the mighty conqueror exiles visit to Scotland, but was now strangely soiled and tat- 

n triumph o'er the sinking isles, tered, and, besides, a bitter bad fit for its modern occupant, 

; arene came out bya tent, where he had been munching a mouldy 
; pie, which the said Christopher had, a few days before, 
PERIODICALS, ” ordered his cook to throw out, and, advancing to the chal- 


lenger, shook his fist in his face. ‘Tom's backer bowed to 
the newcomer, reminded him of the pleasant rere ee 
had had of old in the gin-shop, and protested he had no_ 
quarrel with him. A huge, hulking, At/as-looking persom 
age, with remarkable “ square feet,” advanced, and, givinga 
heavy roll to his ungainly person, grunted out that he was 
any man’s man. ‘The assembled worthies now rushel 


The Edinburgh Review. No. CV.—The Quarterly 
Review.. No, LXXXIX.—The Westminster Review. 
No. XX VII.—The Foreign Quarterly Review. No. 
XIV.—Blackwood’s Magazine., No. CLXXX.— 
The New Monthly Magazine. No. CXX V.—Frazer’s 
Magazine. No. XVI—The i No. iL.— 


The Me itan, No. I.—The Edinb Journal ; 
Geographical Science. -»¢, | together, pulling each other by the ears—kicking, cufiing, 
5 ety ee Sa ; "Rao Sony and hugging—swearing, bullying, and bawling after a 


fashion that no one can describe, but he who musterel 


We have little to say of the four ponderosities which | 
stand first on the list. They hold on the even tenor of | 
their way—each diligent in its calling—each, now that | 
the Westminster has abandoned the ill-bred practice of 
taking its brethren to task, apparently unconscious of the | 
existence of each other, and of all other periodicals. | 


* Heedless as the dead are they 
, Of aught above, around, beneath ; 
Each only chatters for itself.” 

The Quarterly is stately, classical, and aristocratical. 
‘The Westminster is bustling, sturdy, and democratical. 
The Foreign Quarterly is intelligent, plain, and instruc- 
tive. The Edinburgh is pensively and leisurely sinking 
to its long home. 

Blackwood, the oldest and still the best of the maga- 
zines, treads in like manner, with conscious power, the 
even tenor of its way. The Journal of Natural and 
Geographical ‘Science continues quietly and steadily to 
improve, The classical scholar will be delighted with 
the “ Flora Virgiliana,” contained in the present number. 
But when we turn to the London Monthlies, this quiet 
scene is past 

_ “© Avma virumque cano.” 

There is a fearful bickering among the metropolitans— 
asort of Parisian 30th of July—or rather a Donnybrooke 
Fairconcern, where every man’s hand is against his neigh- 
bour, and his neighbour's fist busy returning the compli- 
ment. The row was begun—it is always the lowest 
swabs that are the first to stir—by the Spectator news- 
paper. This “ best family nightcap,” in noticing the 
first number of the Englishman, propounded, with all its 
own asinine gravity, the astounding doctrine that the day 
for magazines (and, per consequence, for all works of less 
frequently recurring periodicity) was gone by. Nothing 
need be studied now but newspapers, and of all news- 
papers, the weeklies are the best,—and of all weeklies, 
the Spectator, facile princeps. ‘The Englishman, like a 
young elegant, whose pugilistic education has not been 
neglected—a dux fresh from Eton, when attacked by 
some coal-heaving bully—turned quietly round and 
knocked the fellow down. ‘The signal for mischief being 
given, Tom Campbell, who has been remarkable for his 
pugnacity ever since he dubbed himself, in a hoozy mo- 
ment, Lady Byren’s champion, rushed out and challenged 
the field. He bawled out to the whole of the gentlemen 
present, that they were a pack of knayes, employed in 
* diffusing false impressions,” and that he himself was 
the only true man among them. A decently-dressed 
man, with an air of assumption about him, whom we 
heard called Atheneum, or some such name, clapped him 
on the. back, and cried, “ Go it, my hearty! we are the 
only gentlemen present.” An old chum of Tom’s stood 
forward from the crowd, and said that this was very 
improper conduct,—that he was.as good a man as Tom 


any day,—and insinuated that he had been obliged to |, 
kick him out of his house not long before. This, Tom | 


of course vehemently denied. A pert, vulgar individual, 
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Marmion’s warriors to the fight : all the ) 
tion of the assembly looking on meanwhile in 
astonishment. 


at present is—independence. “They seek to recommend 
themselves, not because they are advocates of right prin- 
ciples, or because they are more talented than their rivals 
but because they are independent. Independence is even 
of more powerful virtue than charity—for it covers every 
sin. A work may be dull, like the Athenaeum—but itis 
independent. It may be blackguard, like 
is independent. We have sometimes been p 
find out wherein this independence consisted. In th 
former of these, it seems to be neither more nor less th 
superiority to the blandishments of Mr Colb: 


‘by L. E. L. How truly felt, and powerfully, 


The meaning of all this is easy to decipher. There 


are too many of these gentlemen to earn a decent sult 
sistence, and in the rage of hunger, nursed and cherish 
in the idle hours of non-employment, the most 
strive to snatch the bread from their luckier 


Each abuses the other, and puffs himself. The great ary 


wuzzled 


by the way, were never offered. In the other, 


respect of good men. 
plexing claim of all is that of Mister Jerdan, 
last number, gravely tells us that the eminent success ® 
his Gazette has been owing to—Irs IxpErENnDENCE 
The truth is—and we whisper it confidentially in 
ears of these combatants, that the magazine among them 
which is most talented and independent must 
succeed, but its superiority will be established, not by 
self-praise, which, as all the world knows, stinks 
stinks most abominably—but by deeds. Let them leave 
quarrelling and mind their business—let them “ leave 
their damnable face-making and begin.” And as to the 
kindof independence about which all this row has been 
kicked up, it is of the very lowest and most easily attun- 
able kind,—that kind, the want of which certainly inci 
pacitates a man from holding a place in decent socie 
but the possession of which affords, after all, but a 
tive claim to a place in good company. 
bribery it is easy to spurn—self-interest teaches us * 
but the blandishments of friendship, pe 
flattery, the yielding of good-humour, 
soar 4 er who is superior to these, dare Jay im 
to the character of an independent man. 

It only remains for us to say a word or two as wed 
each of the principal London magazines has done ri 
month. First comes the ew Monthly, which has © 
cidedly improved of late in energy and definite FES 
while its contributors continue materially the same ‘df 
best articles in the present number are the sweet tale ¢ 
Lucy Franklin, by Mrs Norton; and “ Good gh 


i 
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simply expressed, is this thought! 


“ Good night !—what-a sudden shadow 
Has fallen upon the air; y 
, L look not around the 
I know he is not there. 
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Sweetness the music, 
iy) And gladness left the light; 
it My cheek has lost its colour,— 
it How could he say Good night ” 
n Frazer's Magazine has a kind of low second-hand cle- 
about it, The first article—“ Parliamentary 
” is lively, rattling, and, on the whole, just. It 
writing of a. man of talent, who joined a party not 
m conviction, but because it was in power, and when 
gives vent to his disappointment, by snarling at 
body, “ The United States, from Goethe,” is stolen 
from our No. 102.—The Englishman has our 
wishes. We like its principles, and esteem its editor, 
ere is only one—Mr Kennedy.) Among the articles 
‘the present number, our chief favourites are—“ Glen 
—“ The Dropping Glen’—and “ Bird-nesting.” 
‘The Metropolitan is full of good matter, but withal 
heavy and deficient in nerve. ‘Lady Morgan's 
» “ The Chaneellor’s Levee,” “ The Execu- 
on of Calas,” and “The Life of a Sailor,” will all be! 
with interest. There is more fine taste, and more! 
“Sstensive erudition in this magazine, than in any of its 
vals ; but it is not sufficiently striking. Its poetry— 
je to say—is exceedingly tame and commonplace, | 
id its politics, though generous, quite those of a school- 


_— 


"Tie Deliverance of Switzerland. .A Dramatic Poem. 
By H. C. Deakin. Second Edition. Post Svo. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1831. 


poem is not like Lord Byron's “ Heaven and 
th,” a mystery, although, how it should reach a 
id edition is—to us at least. The author tells us, 
he has neither read Schiller's William Tell, nor 
ies's play of the same name, and we do most potent- 
' him. ‘Had he seen either of these works, he 
id scarcely have escaped, so completely as he has, every 
‘tinge of their peculiar styles of poetry. He is, 
®t, quite original. Our readers shall have a taste’ 
im, both in his stormy and his melting moods. ‘The 
which follows is, as Bottom, the great prototype) 
matic critics, would say, “ Ercles’ vein—a tyrant’s 
attempts to be saucy to Margaret, when 

her true love, rushes in and seizes him by the 


5, Arnold. Thou libel on the form of man ! what mean'st, 

Se ase on pene 

’ tdolp 01 or I’ thee, t! 

P Arnold, Unhola thee | thus will 1 unhold thee, wretch ! 

(He seizes Rudolph with the grasp of a giant, and, in 
age an gad him in his arms, and h 

over a@ precipice, yelling with horror. Mar- 

Baret swoons. )” } 

would we not give to see this scene performed !, 
enacting Arnold, and our friend Mr Wilkins 
! How the latter would spin over the precipice, 

inexpressibles, and “‘ yelling with horror !” 

“Vurnext selection is from a love scene; our readers 

met require to be told that a lover's vein “is more 


All my affections, all my morning thoughts 
Margaret. y 7 morrilng thong 


evening are for rno! 
Ak! ‘how I thee! then thou'lt not 


Tefuse 


union, Margaret ? 

Oh, what a dizziness thou bringest o'er me !”” 
will not detain the reader a moment from this 
speech, but must stop to point out this singu- 
felicitous adaptation of the old Scottish seng, | 

“Oh! Love, love, love! 
__ Love is like-a dizziness,” Sc, &c.) 
“ heart doth murmur abt ears! oy oe 
say to make thee question 
My forwad heart?" G 


We regret that we have not space to transcribe all the 
sweet cusings of these Alpine turtles. Arnold's conclu- 


|] ding speech, however, must not be omitted. 


* Oh, may Heaven bless thee, modest Margaret ! 
Bless thee with that unuttersble blessing, 
Frigate ier, gopecesien 


So much for the author's dramatic power ; now for a 
spice of his poetry. A storm is thus described : 


“I do remember, when I was a boy, 
Sailing upon the bosom of the deep ; 
A storm arose, andthe calm sea became 
At once a watery map of Switzerland.” 


The language in which Tell announces that his mind 
is made up, is peculiar ; 


“Tt shall be. 
doth encircle me,— 
arrays my throbbing heart,— 
is bracing up my arm,— 


strength v 
Piinete eee ne b= 


The line which we have printed in italics is inimi- 
table. ‘The pictare of Resolution, in the form of a giant, 
impelling the reluctant hero by the application of his 
foot to that part of the body which men, hesitating to en- 
counter danger, are figuratively said to hang, is novel 
and ingenious. Not less original is the expression which 
we subjoin ;— ; 


“ The sun had shrivell’d to have witness’d 
A deed so bloody unavenged.” 


Gesler must bea “ strange fish” in the author’s estima- 
tion. We should like to know from some of our anato- 
mical friends whether they ever encountered such a lusus 
nature as is described in these two lines : 


“ Count Gesler! there's but a single plank between 
Thy naked spirit and the flesh that clothes it.” 


Before we quit this volume, we must advert to-th 
uding sentence of the Preface: - 


“ It is not the matter of a critique so much as the man- 
ner of it, that-wounds and irritates the feelings ; the justice 
of the former would not be the less evident without the 
severity of the latter; and I am quite sure an author is 
to be benefited by justice administered with 

with those unfi and vulgar ‘licks with 


kindness, 
the rough side of the tongue,’ which are so often had re- * 


course to—it has been my fortune hitherto to escape these 
a and TI sincerely trust I may continue to 
so.” 


Whether what we have said fall within the author's 
notion of “ personalities” we know not—it does not within 
our acceptation of the word. ‘To the charge of laughing 
at him instead of criticising, should it be preferred, we 
plead guilty. Every writer in verse is either a poet or 
no poet. If the former, it is our custom to point out the 
peculiar bent of his genius, not to pick out stray ble- 
mishes ; if the latter, we laugh at the strange unnatural 
distortions of thought, conceits, and extravagancies which 
he attempts to pass off upon us for poetry, but dream as 
little of serutinizing his intellectual claims as an anato- 
mist would think of subjecting Panch to the dissecting 
knife, after seeing that worthy expiate his misdemean- 
ours on the gallows. As to what is said by Mr Dea- 
kin respecting gentle remonstrances, it would be all very 


_| well at school where the object is to encourage meritori- 


ous boys, but in the world men must speak plainly, and 
learn to put up with plain speaking. ‘hose who would 
reject no hyperboles of applause, must even run the risk 


of having themselves abused, 


Les, 
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The Works of Lord Byron. In six volumes. 16mo. 
London. John Murray. 


Tuese elegant and extremely cheap little volumes con- 
tain every poem Lord Byron wrote, from his “ Hours of 
Idleness” to his “ ‘This Day I complete my Thirty-Sixth 
Year,” with the exception of Don Juan—which may be 
had of the same form and size. They form the only 
complete collection of his works, and are, both on this 
account, and because of their beauty, perfect gems. 


Enquiries of .an Emigrant, being the Narrative of an 

"English ‘armer, from the Yon’ 1e04 to 1830; die 
which period he traversed the United States of America, 
and the British Province of Canada, with a View to 
Settle as an Emigrant. By Joseph Pickering. A 
new Edition. London. - Effingham Wilson. 1831. 


A supicious, plain, and practical work, which ought 
to be read by all intending emigrants to Canada. It has 
reached a second edition, and deserves the compliment. 


A Commentary upon the Holy Bible, from Henry and 
Scott ; with occasional Observations and Notes from 
other Writers. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Large 12mo. 
in al London. The Religious Tract Society. 


Aw elegant, useful, and excellent selection from our 
best practical commentators on the Scriptures. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Te cropadny, 


; oR, 
SCATTERED NOTICES OF ANTIQUITY, INCIDENTS, APOPHTHEGMS, 
ANECDOTES, MANNERS, &c, 


By William Tennant, Author of “ Anster Fair.” 


Diocenrs, surnamed the Dog, or the Cynic, was a 
native of Sinope, but lived for the greatest part of his 
life at Athens, where his usual domicile was a tub or 
large hogshead, where he slept at night, and hovelled 
during the morning and evening, much to the amusement 
of the Athenian boys, who sometimes pelted at and broke 
down his wooden dormitory with stones. In everything 
this man studied eccentricity ; in his dress and doctrine, 
as well as his domicile. He went about with his scrip 
and staff as a mendicant, at the same time that he gave 
public lectures on the most abstruse and sublime themes 
of philosophy to the enlightened citizens of Athens. He 
‘wrote some tragedies and many philosophical treatises, 
all of which are lost, so that nothing now remains of 
him but his sayings, which are quite enough to prove 
him to have been the most original, sarcastic, and power- 
ful mind of antiquity. He excited the laughter of the 
Athenians, much to the prejudice of Plato his rival, by 
producing on the floor of his lecture-room a cock; denuded 
of wings and feathers, as an appropriate exemplification of 
the unfortunate definition of Plato, who had styled mana 
biped without wings. ‘“ Behold |” said he to his amused au- 
dience, “‘ here is Plato’s man!” His-rival was so ashamed, 
that he corrected or retracted his definition. The eccen- 
tric sage of Sinope was wont to-embrace in winter 
statues coated with ice and snow, to accustom himself, 
he said, to hardihood; for the same reason, he placed 
himself under roof-spouts in heavy rains to benefit his 


-constitution with an effectual cold bath. He, in his half- 


serious half-jocular mendicating strolls, supplicated, 
sometimes, not for money, but for golden and brazen 
statues, that he might accustom himself to a refusal; 
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from any avaricious person he happened to meet, he soli- 
cited as an alms no less than a mina, (L.3, 15s.) saying, 
that he begged and ‘got smaller sums from generous per- 
sons who gave to him often, but from misers, who gave but 
once, he would take no less a sum than he had mentioned. 
When asked how he wished to be buried, “ With my fate 
downwards,” he replied, “ for ina little while every thing 
in this world will be turned upside-down.” When 

by some person to supper, he said he would not go, a " 
last time he went, the inviter was not sufficiently grate 
ful for it. During his life, his reputation for strength 
of character and genius was such as to induce the victo- 
rious son of Philip to pay him a visit in bis tub. 
Macedonian introduced himself to him as the son of 
Philip and King of Macedonia. The philosopher an- 
nounced himself very simply as being but Diogenes tlie 
Dog. So strongly was Alexander impressed with 
originality of his mental qualifications, that he left 
with the extraordinary expression, that, were he 
Alexander, he would fain be Diogenes. It is 
that he died on the same day at Corinth with the 
conqueror at Babylon. 


The Greeks were wont, in summer, to cool their 
by the dilution of snow, or by dipping the wine-vessel in 
wells of water. It is supposed also that, in common ™ 
with some people of the East, they had, in the interior 
part of their houses, small subterranean pits, or square © 
receptacles, (called A«xx0:,) nicely coated over with 
fine and impervious plaster, or gypsum, where they 
their wine, as in tanks, and from which they drew ou 
at times what family uses required. When Diphilo, the 
comic poet, of whose dramas the prologues were exceed 
ingly cold and uninteresting, was dining, on as 
day, with the witty Gnathaena of Athens, she entertaines 
him with her best and most refreshing wines, at the cool 
ness of which the poet expressed his surprise, 80} 

“ That her wine-tank must be exceedingly refrigerat 
—“ Not at all,” replied the lady ; “ when I wish tocol 
my wines, I merely dip them into one of the prologue 
of your plays |” 


One of the most fanciful dishes made use of by te 
epicures of antiquity, was a whole pig, one-half of 
was boiled, the other half roasted. a EEA. and 2 
attempting as are our modern cooks and gastronow 
we know not if their ingenuity has reached a 
tion so exquisite. The whole tedious process of p 
tion remains to us in Greek description, so thata me 
refiner may instruct his cook from it, and elaborate out 
a similar tidbit. It seems to have been the most ma* 
terly feat, the ne plus ultra of pristine gastrology. Whole 
pigs boiled were very common, both at Greek and Re- 
man tables. It was, perhaps, first of all a 
dish. The pigs were stuffed with thrushes, fig-peckers 
yolks of eggs, oysters, &c. A dish of this description was 
called by the Romans The Wooden Horse, their imagint- 
tions, from the multifarious ingredients, assimilating it), 
to the armour-crammed horse of Sinonat the siegeof Troy. 
Thiswas a favourite mess with the pontifices or priests, the 
most accomplished epicures of that capital of the 
who new well, by experience, all the best meats and best 
wines to be found throughout the world. Peacocks wet 
also a favourite dish among the Romans. It was the 
luxurious orator Hortensius that first presented & : 
at one of the augural suppers, and his example was rapidly 
followed, so that immense numbers of these birds were 
reared at Rome and its neighbourhood, to supply 
tables of the rich. After they had become 
plentiful, they sold at about L,1, 15s, each, 
eggs at nearly 3s, 4d, each. 


Joyous as were the preparations, and magnificent # 
the sport of the Olympic Games, the character of soc 
Greece must needs have been 
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* im comparison with the polish of our modern modes, 
their manners must have been, in no little degree, dete- 
riorated and debased by the estimation and rank held by 
their Olympianice—the conquerors at these games, their 
wrestlers, their pugilists, quoit-throwers, foot-racers, 
chariot-racers, and so forth, whose names, however vul- 
gar the actors, were covered with glory, and considered 
by all ranks as elevated to a summit of reputation equal 
to, or above that of, the greatest warriors, poets, and 
For the designations of these persons, 

who had fed and nourished themselves up to the top of 
their profession by dieting on the flesh of swine and oxen, 
Were enrolled in all the public annals, to commemorate 
eras and dates, and were identified with the most im- 
| portant public transactions; the men, on their entry into 


cities, were honoured with the acclamation of crowds, 
"21 
| 
! 


; 


and with golden statues erected to ensure their immor- 
tality ; they were maintained at the public expense ; they 
sat in theatres, along with ambassadors, in the foremost 
and most dignified seats; their children were ennobled ; 
they were invited, however barbarous in their speech, 
and stupid in their understandings, to the tables of kings ; 
hymns were indited, by the first lyric poets of their age, 
to embalm their memories in the incorruptibility of song ; 
—in short, they were considered nearly in all respects as 
the pre-eminent and all-glorious beings of their genera- 
tion. It is manifest, when such unequal honours were 
paid to men who acquired celebrity merely by robustness 
af limb or agility of sinew, that the whole tone and bear- 
ing of society must have been injured, in a degree corre- 
sponding to the prepossessions entertained for such ple- 
beian and brutal qualifications. Yet we find few or any 
of their philosophers, however full of invective they may 
be at the barbarous modes of those whom they called 
barbarians, taking any notice of their own barbarous 
practices. Anacharsis, a native of Scythia, and Diogenes, 
a native of Sinope, are the only philosophers that seem 
to have taunted the Greeks on the rudeness of their 
games. Of their own native writers, Euripides, the 
| most philosophical poet of antiquity, was the only man 
that was bold enough to denounce them. That elegant 
poet appears, from the sentiments of the subjoined ex- 
tract, to haye anticipated the opinions of the moderns on 
" those subjects ; and by expressing, in contradiction to 
Teceived opinion, such elevated sentiments, he must have 
imearred, perhaps, part of that unpopularity which led 
his countrymen to underrate, during his life, his poetical 
merit, and bestow upon him less honour than he undoubt- 


‘s 


Greece’s thousand ills and thousand shames, 
The tribe the loathed precedence claims ; 
Men crown’d for eminence of fist or foot, 


d as more than men with gods’ repute, 
, less than men, they borrow from the brute, 
, to barb’rous combats school’d, can they 
fair Virtue’s peace-pursuing way ? 
the man, his gullet’s pamper’d slave, 
to fight, and crams but to be brave, 
to industry his loose desires, 
to the possessions of his sires? 
can such men, submitting to be poor, 
with fortune, and her shifts endure ; 
vice-inured, with luxury their nurse, 
fortune waxes bad, they too wax worse ; 
they glitter, gorged with meat and praise, 
of cities, and the Forum’s gaze ; 
old age’s bitter day of care, . 
splendid cloaks wax tawdry and threadbare, 
through back lanes they slink, no more the rabble’s 
: stare. 
_ Hence, chief 
That, flocking in from far to public game, 
They congregate for banquet and for show, 
Giving to useless sights and pleasures low 


| What honours they to godlike virtue owe ; 


UAT 


i 


ere 


E 


n this the men of Greece I blame, 
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Does he, whose lead-encumber’d hand has weight 
To crush to death his adversary’s pate, 

Who at the wrestle struggles till he trips, 

Who on the race-ground toils till he outstrips, 
Who hurls the quoit with unsurpass’d renown— 
Does this man, honour’d with a laurel crown, 

Or bless or benefit his native place or town? 
Shame to the land of learning and of arts, 

To blend the sage’s with the fool’s deserts !— 
His be the laurel-leaves, who, just and sage, 
Tilumes with splendid righteousness his age, 

Who rules like a divinity his land, 

Mixing meek mercy with unblamed command ; 
Whose gifted tongue soothes down blood-breeding jars, 
At home averts all feuds, abroad all wars :— 

Such are the gifts that yield a blest increase, 

Good for each town and land, and good for Greece ; 
Such are the gifts from gods and men that claim 

True crowns of laurel and true wreaths of Fame! 


oo 
EDINBURGH DRAMA. 


Some geese will have it, that Kean ought not to have 
returned to the stage. This is just reversing the order 
of things—he ought not to have left it. Hemay—from our 
recollections of his last visit—he must have failed in phy- 
sical strength, so as to incapacitate him for the perform- 
ance of some of his parts, but there is still a wide range 
left for him. His Shylock, on Wednesday evening, was 
masterly and overpowering as ever. Then as to what is 
said of his moral conduct, we have no wish to know about 
it—no right to know about it—we will know nothing 
about it. It is Kean the actor that we care for, and him 
only we wish to see. Lastly, in regard to his huffs, and 
pets, and bullying of the audience, we can take it at the 
hands of Edmund Kean. He is a spoiled child, but we 
will not deprive ourselves of the pleasure of seeing him 
because he is foolish occasionally. That ebullient tem- 
perament which creates his genius transports him at 
times beyond himself, makes him forget where and what he 
is, leads him to swagger and bluster out of time and place. 
But his own after-reflections will be punishment enough 
—we will not add to their stings) We are happy that 
he has taken the rue after his premature abandonment 
of the stage—we are happy to see him once more among 
us—and we will be happy how soon the manager’s interests 
and his own convenience shall render a repetition of the 
visit expedient. 

We have many faults to find-with Kean’s acting. We 
can admire the performances of his rivals—their tho- 
rough conception of a character—their taste, passion, and 
energy ; but yet we feel, whenever we see him, that he 
has that within which places him immeasurably. above 
them all. It.is true genius. Others have high talent 
sedulously cultivated—they haye worked themselves up 
to eminénce—but Kean’s greatness is a spontaneous effu- 
sion of nature. We admire them, but he rules us, oyer- 
whelms us, bears us captive along with him. To the 
finest passages of others we can say that is admirable, 
because : but Kean incapacitates us for the moment 
from reasoning about him. His flashes are the light~ 
ning of the mind, and jar us as with an electric shock. 

Shylock is the only character in which we have yet 
seen him. We fear he is too weak to do himself justice 
in Richard or Sir Giles. His Macbeth, although adorned 
with passages of surpassing beauty, we never much cared 
for. His Othello is yet before us. But his Shylock was 
worthy of his best days. It was a mighty nature warp- 
ed by circumstances—relying upon its innate strength 
amidst oppression and indignity—feeling itself loosened 
from the obligations of faith and charity by injustice, but 
neither quailing before nor bending beneath it. There 
was a marked difference in his bearing before the young 
spendthrift who. came to borrow, and the wealthy, power- 
ful, and brow-beating merchant, His deportment to- 
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wards the former was unabashed, unconstrained—to- 
wards the latter he was all smiles and courtesies. “But 
the keen fierce eye of the famished lion glared through 
the tender foliage. He was ready to spring, and but 
waited till he saw his bound would be effective. When 
he made his after his ter’s escape, he 
reeled and staggered as if the blow had struck him with 
blindness. The intensity of his curses was withering— 
his triumph'fiendish. In the trial scene he stood unas- 
sailable by supplication, triumphantly conscious of his 
power. At times, however, his hatred and loathing would 
break out, and then it was like the snarl of a starving 
wolf. _ Throughout, the sarcasms in which Shylock so 
frequently indulges, were given with all the intensity of 
one who wished to sting. There were moments, too, of 
redeeming human feeling—as when cursing his daughter, 
he interrupted himself, with a faltering voice, ‘‘ No, no, 
no :” and in many of his bold appeals to the immutable 
principles of justice, we felt that this bold bad spirit was 
stilla man. His action throughout was free, vigorous, 
and beautiful ; and the low notes of his yoice are mellow 
as ever. 

Kean’s performance of Shylock was an effort of tri- 
umphant genius, and as such the audience gave it welcome 
in loud and reiterated bursts of applause. Some there 
were too much shattered by his searching words to give 
vent to their feelings thus, 

ALrRED. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY: 


FOUR SONNETS. 
TO EMMA. 
By George Winter. 
On! ever thus to Jean and look on thee ; 
With streams of liquid light thus gushing down 
In kindness from thy lustrous eye's deep brown ! 
Oh ! ever on those red, red lips to see 
That witching smile! Though sweet thy voice to me 
As the skylark’s, oh ! keep thee silent now! 
For ever let me gaze upon that brow— 
Those cheeks, and those dark locks that glossily 
Wreathe down thy neck, as to my upturn’d face 
Thou thus declinest thy head! In such a mood— 
Tn such a waking dream, the Latmian boy 
Gazed on the moon, as she her quiet pace . 
Went through the blue, and from her orb a flood 
Of bliss poured on him—faint beside my joy. 


TO A LADY, ENCLOSING A POEM OF SOME LENGTH, 
By George Winter. 

When May’s soft falling showers and kindly sun 
Bring o'er the earth the fresh and juicy green, 
It is their fostering gives the seemly scene— 

A gladsome change from the dead clammy dun 

Of winter fields! If poisonous plants outrun 
In growth the good, the soil must bear the blame 
That yields no better to that sweet-urged claim, 

And if these plants of verse which have begun 

Their growth in me, (by thy mild constant eyes, 
And by thy voice, which on me listening fell 

Like softest showers of music, made to arise, ) 
Have aught of beauty in them, let me tell— 

Should any deign to hear—that beauty ’s thine ; 

If they prove valueless the fault is mine. 


PREFERENCE. 
By J. B. Thomson, 


O fair-hair'd Morn! I love thy countenance, 

.. When thou goest, in thy steps of loveliness, 
To greet the mountain's forehead with a kiss, 

And bathe all in the beauty of thy. glance, 
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O gaudy Noon! I love thy form of light, 
And 


T love to walk with thee in solitude, 
Clad in the dark robes of thy widowhood, 
When the weird, wither’d moon is in the sky ; 
And, where the willow sighs and nettle waves, a 
Weep with the moon o’er dew-besprinkled graves. 
TO A RAVEN. 
By Thomas Brydson. 
With short, deep cry, and quickly moving wing, 
There passest thou, impatient to forsake 
This peopled plain for the wild heights which make 
An upper world of solitude, and bring 
The clouds of heaven betwixt thee and the vale, 4 
Where hast thou been, old haunter of the dead? bees 
Perhaps some scene of coming doom was spread : 
To thy seer-gifted eye ; or on the gale 
The breath of dissolution floated by, 
Whispering of ghastly form, laid far away : 
mansionry, 


From the domains of human ~ 
In grim repose, where the snow whirled like spray 
Among its rocks. Oh! horrid sight, to see an 
The features of the dead glare up at thee! 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


nibal from the Rhone to the Alps. 

Mr Bernays has in the press a series of Familiar German Bxet 
cises, ; 

Mr J. F. Pennie announces by subseription, and the 
tronage of the king, a volume entitled “ Britain's Histo 
Drama,” intended to illustrate the Thadners of dees ety 
in Britain, 

The Rev. George Garioch, Minister of Meldrum, has inthe pres 
a volume of Sermons, on various subjects of Christian 
and Practice, dz 

Miss Landon's forthcoming prose work is to be entitled “Rd 
mance and Reality,” ' 

Mr Ross Cox is about to publish “ ‘The Columbia River,” inet: 
ding a residence of six years on the western side of the 
Mountains, together with a journey across the American © 
nent, 

Victor Hugo has lately presented the Parisians with @ 
entitled “ Notre-Dame de Paris,” Met met with the. 
rapid sale, haying, during the mo ata 
The reader is carried back to the age of Louis XL, and the Frau” 
critics say, with the magie of Sir W: ‘ Te: : 

The Library of the British Museum opened to the public e 
Saturday last for the first time, and will continue 
at the usual hours, on Saturday, as well as other days 
the year, excepting three weeks holydays—at Easter, 
tide, and Christmas, : 

Frencu Porutar Lecrore.—The want of room prevented 0 
last Saturday, from noticing a lecture on French Historians, ™ 7” 
cently delivered before a numerous audience in the Hopetout 
Rooms, by M. Surenne, of the Military Academy, ‘The way 
which the French historical writers of the 17th and 18th 
were noticed by the lecturer, was luminous and comprehensive} 
and, as far as‘we can j the historieal extracts were #9 1% 
markable for the effective and impressive manner in which the? 
were delivered, as for the eloquenge of their composition, 
close of the lecture, the pleasant scene of awarding 
tlemen who competed in writing an essay, the 
had been fixed by M.'Surenne at the close of his 
lectures, ensued. We cannot conclude without 
new method of promoting French literature has our 


Gold, of Connecticut, who resided eight mon 
was witness of many of their works during that: 
cultivation of land, of the building of 
improyements. The education of the children 
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No. 132. 


THREE DAYS AT CLOVENFORD. 
EVENING—THE STRANGER—DEPARTURE, 


‘Tur sacred rage of hunger being appeased, we three 
friends sat, on the evening of the second day, round a 
‘table on which were placed sundry jugs of smoking toddy, 
a box of cigars, and the dispatches which had that morning 
received from Edinburgh. We are no enemies to a 
srith, ea a rainy day, by the side of a wood of dark 
, through whose branches the wind is making wild 
or oyer a bleak hill, exposed to the whole pelting 
storm. The sense of our power to overcome and 
at the petty hinderances of mere physical obstacles, 
utes our spirits,—every successful pressureonwards 
‘a fierce gust of wind, bearing a whole deluge of 
sein its breast, is a triumph—while the blast it- 
is the trumpet note of our conquest. It is rarely 
e yto lift our voice in song, but in such a situa- 
hire we can find no other vent to our transports. Never- 

. s admit, that after a day’s work of this kind— 
4 n field—Wwe enjoy the dreamy diffusion of 
Satanolng fire, the vestments warm and dry, and 
to good fellowship which crown the after 
r | , with equal intensity. 

a with this feeling of tranquil delight, 
friends, and, in the happy 
lisco listening “to hear the wind whistle 
Our talk was of many and diversified subjects 

far over the sea, and their probable fates— 
studies of our youth and maturer manhood—of the 
and conduct which are essential to success in 
and quarrels, misunderstandings and recon- 
The prospects of our native land, at this great 
| of her fate, were not forgotten. While Alfred, 
Ii the buoyant and enthusiastic hope of youth, 
¥ oryval to a more glorious developement of the 
rgies, under a more free system of govern- 
Lounger, older in the ways of the world, and 
d with the weakness of man, shook his 
théagh a firm believer in the ultimate triumph 
i pemeerriedged some misgivings as to the imme- 
und ti ail settlement of affairs. 
t,” he said, ‘“ that the alteration contemplated 
pn of our legislative assembly is most just and 
: ‘l admit that it leaves the great fabric of our 
1 and civil constitution intact. 1 admit that em- 
une mare than men, can stand still, but must jour- 
with time. And yet I have my fears—the 
change is as uncertain as the change itself is 
Iam supported, it is true, by the cheering 
hat all things ultimately work together for good, 
are probably in a great measure owing to 
-of old age after quiet, but I feel and must 
aad not damp your trusting spirit, my 
hat best portion of youth ; but believe me 
a bustling, and possibly a turbulent one. 
wmed; an old man’s warning can do 
“agg in at should grant that 
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The conversation was assuming a more serious tone 
than we felt at that moment inclined to indulge in. 
We therefore requested Alfred to open the letters which 
were upon the table, hoping one or other of them might 
suggest some new topic. Like the Portuguese Jew 
whom Cervantes employed to translate the narrative 
of the illustrious Cid Hamet Benengeli, no sooner did 
he cast his eye upon the first manuscript he unsealed, 
than he began to laugh. 

“Do you remember your learned dissertation yester- 
day anent your causes of dislike to certain amatory effu- 
sions? Here is a song of true love after your own heart. 
Listen to 

A SERENADE. 

«“* Love, if you're sleeping, awaken ! 

And hear how your true-hearted swain 
Th. ventured so far for your sake in 

’ This terrible tempest of rain. 

Your tender heart sure must be melted, 
When you a young gentleman see 

In such a sad manner storm-pelted— 
And all for his deep love to thee!” 


“ Oh! when did the wretched appeal to 
The pity of woman in vain, 

Or when was her teuder heart steel to 
The sorrows of those who complain ? 

This fair one, approaching the window, 
To which her attention was call’d, 

Exclaim’d, ‘ Hapless Captain MacIndoe! 
Yeur hat is blown off—and you're bald! 


“ ¢ What earthly could tempt you, poor fellow, 

Abroad in such weather to roam? : 

Here, Martha! take out an umbrella, 
And bid him go quietly home!’ 

In this way the captain dismissing, 
The Jady return’d to her seat, 

And no doubt she had his best blessing; , 
For her kindness,was certainly great,” 

“ There is,”,said we, “something extremely inspiring 
in the sight of so many unopened contributions, Weare 
aware, that, like the billets in a lottery, by far the greater 
proportion of them are blanks, but we have not a mo- 
ment's doubt that some of them are prizés. You have 
got one at the first draw. Try again, have 
you ua?” 

« A jocular effasion from the most gentle and pensive’ 
of your friends—a soldier amiable as he is brave—with 
a heart fearless as his sword, and soft-as his feather. 
Would you believe it—from Malcolm ?” 

“ Pooh!” interrupted the Lounger, “ you know little’ 
of Malcolm if this astonishes you. Quiet as he sits, there 
is a smile of sly observant humour plays lambently in 
the corner of his eye. ‘Let us haye it.” And Alfred — 
read aloud, with good emphasis and discretion, : 


IMPOSITIONS. © 


The world. is composed of deceivers, 
And plain honest people their tools,— 
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sg Tae and simple Miieiadenat 
, ie Ag id ea pat 
pies 
Doctor Solomon’ s sweet panacea 
(A bottle of balm) may be got, 
Including advice, if you'll pay a 
“* Small compliment,” call'd a pound note. 


Wher health's to be sold in a phial, 
We cannot well choose but to buy ; 

But, in spite of our faith, upon trial 
*Tis found to be all in my eye. 


His practice, a London leech plying, 
Cures ailments by rubbing the back 

But his patients, when fairly a-dying, 
Begin to suspect he’s a quack. 


When you find your apparel is wearing, 
How cheaply you may be a beau, 

At the warehouse in Prince’s Street, bearing 
The large sign of P——g and Co. ! 


But should you (believing their praisers) 
Buy ready-made clothes that look well, 

Oh! like Peter Pindar’s blunt razors, 
You'll find they were made but to sell. 


But of all impositions a-going, 
The greatest.and worst to escape 

Is the one that prevents us from knowing 
A woman’s own natural shape. ¥ 


. Young ladies oft wed for a carriage, 
But the bargain is not half so bad, 
As the.youth’s. who is gull’d into marriage, 
By losing his heart to a pad, 


Entangled in love’s silken meshes, 


nied by And then, your half dances—balf standstill 


They're but as a mem'ry that was! 


Good-by. to your glasses of jelly— : 
To sandwiches thin as my frill— 

An acre would not fill one’s belly ! 
Adieu to the waltz and quadrille ! 


The look of an orchestra’s frightful— 
A true concert song I abhor ! 

All that winter, indeed, made delightful, 
After May-day can charm me no more! 


rake 


The sun now gets up in the morning 
At the hour I was wont to lie down— 
And its roseate tints are adorning 
Even the smoke-wrinkled pi of the oma! 


The breeze is abroad like a rover, ow 
And gently kissing the flowers,— a 
The winter—the winter is over, © 4 

The spring and the summer are ours! ban 


ht 9 


O! for plumes of the ostrich, wave o'er img 7 
Ye green leaves and blossoms of June! — 

Paganini himself would but bore me, 
When the laverock’s voice is in tune! 


Aer ew eo es 
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T'm off to the glen and the mountain, 
I'm off to the far-sounding sea ; 
Or, at least, I’m each teary day rae 

Till in their glad presence I be ! 


- 
i 
ue 


Our comments upon these verses were ii 
the entrance of Ellen, who was sent by her 
inform us, that three gentlemen had just a 
she had no empty room in the house, and that it wot 
be an act of charity on our part to accommodate: 
This, ‘under existing circumstances, reasonable 
being complied with, the strangers were ushered i 


aan ted b 


With the maid that hath caught him, made one— 
He fancies she flesh of his flesh is— 
He finds she’s but bone of his bone. 


The party consisted of a gentleman and two yout er 
evidently his relations; but in what grade it mi 
be so easy to determine. He was rather above the: 
size, with broad flat shoulders, and expressing at 
consciousness of strength in his frank, bold be i 
complexion was ruddy, long light-coloured Yosh I u 
thinner than they had once been at the summit of # 2 
head, hung down on either side of a brow, which, wh 
ever it might have been to a ph i 
at once the homage of the poet and the artist. 
had a wild glistening, like that of the ’ 
Christabelle—it looked through and t 
yet every minute a shade of the e 
would steal across it. A good-humnearens 
upon his lips. 

He bowed courteously, apologizing for’ “his int 
We answered in some words-of-cou 
the obligation upon sportsmen to be mutually te 
dating, inwardly congratulating ourselves upon 
that brought us acquainted with a person of his fi 
He advanced to the fire, and commenced the 
drying some part of his habiliments, which had suffered 
from the inclemency of the evening. We remarked thi 
his first step was to take two newspapers (we 
discovered they were Standards) from his coat-po 
which he did with a marked air of deference, and spr 
them upon the back of a chair before the fire. He 
desired Ellen to fetch him a large dish, into’ 
might transfer the contents of his creel. His orders 
obeyed, he lifted out of that spacious receptacle one “ 
trout after another, till we began to imagine that 
like the fairy purse of Fortunatus, ine 
this while he continued to comment upon each fish to 
young companions in a voice of fatherly kindness, 80 
| times extending a remark to us. When the 


‘ n eas] 
Pensive poets of shapes love the slender— 

I own I’m not partial to such, 

ut my heart grows exceedingly tender 
Whenever I gaze on the Dutch. 


Lean ladies, they are my provokers, 
So lank and so stiff, yeu would say 
That their drink was decoction of pokers, 
Instead of good London bohea. 


But I think we are most of us doaters 
On the girl, whether little or big, 
Who sports upon-small pretty trotters 

A figure as plump as a pig. 


It was now resolved that we should each in succession 
try our luck in this novel lottery. However, as we had 
commenced the investigation with a view to fly from 
thought, every serious production was voted irrelevant, 
and postponed till a future occasion. But the spring time 
is not a season of merriment, though it is of happiness. 
The reviving warmth seemed to have melted our corre- 
spondents, toa man, into ajelly of sentiment. Every ten- 
der swain of them, you would have sworn, had penned 
his lorn ditty stretched at his lubber’s length on the sunny 
side ofa half-green hedge, thinking of his lady, and laying 
in a stock of rheumatism for the next winter. At last 
our search was rewarded with 


A SPRING DITTY. 


pied 


Farewell to the blaze of wax candles—~ 
Adieu to the lustre of gas! 


enormous day’s fishing was displayed, he contemplated it 

with the mild triumph of a gentleman and an angler. 
Having dried himself, and satisfied the cravings of 
appetite, he, first asking permission to use such a liberty, 
extended himself ina reclining posture upon a sofa which 
stood in the room, and began to converse. He followed 
the train of conversation wherever it led, showing him- 
self equally versed in the mysteries of fly-fishing and 
By a tacit consent of all parties, politics 
were studiously eschewed. What first struck us was the 
intense power of his descriptions—the scenes rose embo- 
«2 before us, as fixing us with his bright eye he evoked 
them, we knew not, spell-bound as we were, whether by 
the rich colours of his language, or by some magic in his 
We were next startled by the broad rich humour of 
grotesque impersonations. If any ludicrous idea were 
suggested, by himself, or another of the party, his delight 
Was to pursue it to the very verge of absurdity, and even 
there to give it a palpable form, and that character of 
trath and reality, which genius bestows on its wildest 
imaginings. He treated us, in the course of the evening, 
to a thousand pictures, wild as Teniers’ temptations of 
St Anthony, but luxuriant and glowing as the hues and 
> of Italy. And ever and anon our high-wrought 
irits were allowed to repose, by his introducing remarks 
life and character, in a tone of mild philosophic re- 
: Whenever he addressed his young comrades, or 
Huded to his relations, there was an affectionate tremour 
In his voice. We regarded him with wonder and ad- 
pirat: His was a spirit which must in youth have 
terrible in its beauty, but years had rendered it 
=r, without impairing its strength. He was like a 
rz Picture, with its tints tempered by the lapse of 
> like a noble and fiery wine, made mellower and 

. by age ; like—himself, his only parallel. 

: ite our fatigues, and the prospect of next day’s re- 
val of them, we listened to his eloquence till far in the 
: At last he rose; and, calling his boys to his 
, with a playfal affectation of decrepitude leaned 
ily upon them, and was thus borne out of the room. 
can he be? was our first question. Alfred, pick- 
up a handkerchief he had dropped, proceeded to ex- 
the corners—we were too much excited to attend 
joes—on one of which he discovered the initials 


The sun rose next morning bright and cloudless. We 
stirring with him, and after one of Clovenford’s 
@mplest breakfasts, proceeded to take leave of our kind 
- and ‘attentive hostess. But before departing, we had to 
go a ceremony belonging to the simple and 
ers of the olden time. In came the Jand- 
degree of bustle, smiling through her 
tears, z a tray covered with bottles, glasses, and 
' aebody ever left this house without takin’ 
a dram frae my bottle, and sic discreet gentlemen shanna 
be the first.” So we performed the libation with all due 


solemnity, and exeunt omnes. 


"LITERARY CRITICISM. 
Se EEE 
The Life and sep aged Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Kt., President Royal An By D. E. Wil- 
Esq. In two vols. 8vo. Pp. 473, 586. 
1831. 


Colburn and Bentley. 


outset of this book, between Mr Camp- 
bell and Mr Williams, who were to have been joint-get- 
, op hota Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence—between 

Mr pbell, who was to have fathered the work, and 
has. We do not see what possible 
Interest the public can have in their private arrangements. 


| We can easily imagine a worse biographer than Mr 
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Williams. There is, for example, he who wrote the Life 
of Fuseli—what is his name? But we can with still 
greater facility imagine a better. His best recommenda- 
tion is that, except in his first chapter, which is emi- 
nently stupid and irrelevant, he strews his materials 
lavishly before us, seldom poking in his own stupid face 
tomake a remark. He has given us an excellent “ me- 
moire pour servir,” &c, 

Sir Thomas Lawrence is an artist, in the vindication 
and maintenance of whose fair fame the country is deeply 
interested. He is one of our three British portrait- 
painters, who, for originality and solid value, are entitled 
to rank among the Vandykes. First is Reynolds with 
his glowing and harmonious colour, his character, and 
his bold, manly style of handling. Next comes Raeburn 
with his breadth and solidity of effect, his likenesses of 
the mind as well as the body. Last, Sir Thomas, no- 
ways inferior to either, with his real presences, his eyes, 
into which you look down till you see the soul. We do 
not deny that there are, and have been among us, other 
portrait-painters of high merit, but not one of them has 
attained to such a mastery in their department as this 
splendid triumvirate. 

Lawrence was the son of an innkeeper—of a man 
who had been born to better prospects, somewhat ad- 
dicted to literature, and a considerable prig. The boy 
was remarkable for his beauty, early showed a knack of 
taking likenesses, and, under his father’s sedulous tuition, 
displayed a talent for declamation which he retained 
through life. Rather a ludicrous account is given by an 
eyewitness of one of his earliest attempts at portrait- 
painting : 

“ Lawrence frequently brought his boy to the green- 
room, and we would set him ona table and make him 
recite Hamlet’s directions to the players. On one of 
these occasions, Henderson was present, and expressed 
much gratification. The little fellow, in return for our 
civilities and flatteries, was desirous to take our likenesses, 
the first time we came to Devizes, and Edwin and my- 
self afforded him an opportunity soon after, on one of 
our non-playday’s excursions. After dinner, Lawrence 
proposed giving us a reading as usual, but Tom reminded 
him of our promise. We preferred a specimen of his 
talents, as being most novel. The young artist collected 
his materials very quickly, and essayed my visage the 
first. In about ten minutes, he produced a faithful 
delineation in crayon, which for many years I kept asa 
curiosity. He next attempted Edwin's, who, startled at 
the boy’s ability, resolved (in his usual way) to perplex 
him. 

“No man had a more flexible countenance than 
Edwin. It was not only well featured, but well muscled, 
if I may be allowed the expression, which enabled him 
to throw over its surface, as on a moral prism, all the 
colours of expression, minutely blending or powerfully 
contrasting. He accordingly commenced his sitting, by 
settling his face into a sober and rather serious aspect, 
and when the young artist had taken its outline and come 
to the eyes, he began gradually, but imperceptibly, to 
extend and change it, raising his brows, compressing his 
lips, and widening his mouth, till his face wore the 
expression of brightness and gaiety. Tom no sooner 
perceived the change, than hestarted in supreme wonder, 
attributing it to a defect in his own vision. The first 
outline was accordingly abandoned, and a second com~ 
menced. Tom was now more particular, and watched 
him narrowly, but Edwin, feature by feature, and muscle 
by muscle, so completely ran, what might have been 
called the gamut of his countenance—as the various com- 
ponents of its harmony—that the boy drew and rubbed 
out, till his hand fell by his side, and he stood silently. 
looking in Edwin's face, to discover, if possible, its trae 
expression. Edwin could not long maintain his compo- 
sure at his scrutiny, and revealed the hoax with a burst 
of merriment and mimic thunder.” ; 
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_ He soon attracted the notice of the neighbouring gentry, 
and got into good practice as a taker of likenesses. While 
yet young he went to London, was introduced to Sir 
Joshua, and distinguished himself in the Academy. He 
‘attracted the attention of royalty, and was admitted an 
associate of the Royal Academy before he attained the 
lawful age. Once fairly afloat in London, his popularity 
increased with every year. No painter was ever more 
beautiful and true to nature,—no one ever produced such 
effects with the most subdued and unostentatious tints. 
There is a grace ‘and elegance in every thing he did. 
Perhaps this is carried even to a degree of effeminacy— 
never marked enough, however, to become offensive. It 
has been said that he had talents for becoming a great 
historical painter. Of this we are doubtful, notwith- 
btanding that we have the fear of his Satan and bis 
John Kemble before our eyes. He had an imagination 
which sailed swanlike upon the tide of human life, add- 
ing a new grace to it, but wanted strength of wing to 
soar into the imaginative world. 


capable of becoming. 


light, sei'ves to corroborate this opinion + 


“ Triumphs of conquerors, and even the deeds of hero- 
ism that secure them, have a colder spectator in me, as 
I would rather 
paint Satan, bursting into tears, when collecting his 
ruined angels, than Achi!les, radiant in his heavenly arms, 
mounting his chariot, defying his destiny when announced 
And fallen 
Rome, with its declining sun, as it was once sweetly, 
pathetically painted by Claude, would be more delightful 
in anticipation, than seen in its full carnival, with its 
rich tapestries hung round St Peter's, its illuminated 
dome, and the magnificent fireworks from the castle of 
St Angelo, with all the gorgeous accompaniments of pro- 


man and artist, than can often be found. 


by miracle, and rushing on devoted Troy ! 


cessions, féles, &c. &c. 


“* My case is very different to yours, and many inquiet- 
I think more seriously of life 
‘than I ever did ; and reflect, that I have lived half my 


udes break in upon me. 


days, and done not half of what my morning promised. 


Tt is true, that for these last six years, I have been rising 
in professional estimation ; but I find too, that enemies | 
rise with it, and some way or other reach me. My faults 
are very obvious, and known to but too many—the good 
Amongst the best part of 
it, I should say, that liberality towards my competitors, 
and the opinions and feelings of a gentleman, may be in- 
cluded ; with a disdain of selfish policy, and mere trick- 
ery of conduct : yet I have recently had the most striking 
proof, that this and more are imputed to me ;—that I am 
endeavouring to create an unwarrantable influence in the 
‘Academy; that I am ‘forming my squad ;’ that every 
thing is to be sacrificed to me; and that, whatever injus- 
tive is shown to others, I am secretly the cause and 


of my character to very few. 


mover. 


“ The most respectable character in the society, one 
who has been a benefactor to many, is now the object of 
their attack, from his supposed partiality to me; and I, 
who have never in act, or even speech, been illiberal to- 
wards a brother artist, am now the object of suspicion 
and distrust. The difficulty of keeping in the same quiet 
path I have hitherto walked in, becomes daily more dis- 
With a word, I think I could refate these 
calumnies that are spread against me, and bring these 
Then, I doubt if it is wise 
to do so; and, instead of being their envy, become their 
So 
little have I yet committed myself, that these men are 
compelled to smile upon me when we meet ; and to forego 
this quiet triumph, more enjoyment must be offered than 
their detection offers. Yet, to be untainted in my cha- 
racter with my rivals—I mean, in whatever regards my 
conduct to them—is one great object with me. In the 


tressing. 
restless enemies to shame. 


hatred—y feeling in my mind dreadful to excite. 
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He cultivated his 
powers to the uttermost, and had become all that he was 
The following extract from one of 
his letters, while it shows his character in a most amiable 


midst of these vexations, which I think T reveal to 
for the first time, I have the cares of overwh ‘ing 

business, a thousand dissatisfactions arising from it, and / 
the difficult settlement of those past encumbrances that ™! 
once so nearly ruined me.” ba 

Sir Thomas's conduct was in strict keeping with t 

sentiments he has here expressed. Throughout th 
whole of his life, however, we can trace a strain 
that tempered effeminacy which we recognise in 
paintings. From a want of that masculine decision 

enables a man to regulate his worldly affairs, he 
notwithstanding his immense professional gains, ¢ 
nually embarrassed. ‘Though always kind and m 
to befriend, there was a want of depth and permat 
in his attachments. Our readers will understand w 
when they read what follows: 


“ A lady, writing of Sir Thomas Lawrence's liaise 
says, ‘ I think every person of right feeling, every ores 
ture that will take the trouble to examine his own cata- 
logue of failings, will be ready to pity or excuse the ouly 
shade on a character so beautiful and so much to be loved: 
I should be tempted to use the language of Laertes, “ 
ministering angel shall he be,” &c., but it cannot be too 
strongly stated, that his manners were likely to mi 
without his intending it, He could not write a commo 
answer to a dinner invitation, without its assuming 
toue of a billet doux: the very commonest conversatl 
was held in that soft, low whisper, and with that ton 
of deference and interest, which are so unusual, and 
calculated to please. I am myself persuaded, that | 
never intentionally gave pain. He was not a 
coquette ; he had no plan of conquest. All I knows 
his attachment, was the ill-fated and never-to- . 
affair.” r 
“ Til-fated and indefensible indeed was this affair, SI} 
Thomas had carried his attentions to an exem) r 
lady so far, that it required, on her part, the 
magnanimity, and highest exertion of fortitude and em 
rosity, to subdue her feelings, when he declared hims 
the warm and open admirer of her sister. The puif 
sacrifice was made magnanimously by the sister, and! 
courtship of the other proceeded to the time expected | 
| the settlement of the day of marriage. The par ‘ 
the lady had agreed to relieve Mr Lawrence of all 
pecuniary embarrassments, when his wayward fancy! 
palpably reverted to his first attachment. He was! 
necessity forbidden further intercourse with the fa 
or at least with that branch of it. The pure, the & 
lent, and beautiful girl, sunk into the grave, with s 
ed pride and broken spirits, the unsullied and 
victim of his caprice. She was allied to a fam 
celebrated than any extant for talents of 
scription, and was the daughter of a lady whose g* 
in her high profession was probably never pp 
who, with that genius, combined a beauty an0® ‘ 
perfection, that created a union which hope can | 
expect again to see realized.” 


Sir Thomas mingled much with the gay and f 
able world, and his memoirs are invaluable as! 
reflex light on the manners of the day, and the 
character of our most prominent statesmen, literal) 
warriors. We pass over his acquaintance with Ques 
Carolite—a source of melancholy reminiscences ot) 
wrongs, misunderstandings, and national discards atte 
dwell upon the not less sad, but less painful, wee 
Clermont, when the mother and her babe— the hopes | 
Britain—were reft from us at once. Sit Thomas gives i 
a pleasing picture of the Princess Charlotte: le 


“ Popular love, and the enthusiasm of sorrow, neve ! 
towards greatness perhaps so real, saw in her a prot ey 
Elizabeth, and while yet she lived it was Lassie? 
which [ should sincerely have assigned to het ® 
which she would most nearly have approached: e&! 
I am that she would have been a true monarehy 
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ther people,—charity and justice, high integrity, (as I 
shave stated,) frankness and humanity, were essentials and 
fixed in her character : her mind seemed to have nothing 
ef subtlety or littleness in it, and she had all the courage 
of her station. 
“ She once said, ‘I am a great coward, but I bluster 
like the best of them till the danger’s over.’ I was 
told by one of the members of the council awaiting her 
delivery, that Dr Baillie came in, and said in answer to 
enquiries, ‘ She’s doing very well: she'll not die of 
+ shg puts a good Brunswick face upon the matter.’ 
had a surprisingly quick ear, which I was pleasantly 
warned of: whilst playing whist, which being played for 
shillings, was not the most silent game I ever witnessed, 
‘she would suddenly reply to something that the baron or 
I would be talking of, in the lowest tone, at the end of 
the room, whilst her companions at the table were igno- 
‘Fant of the cause of her observations. 
™ I have increased respect for the Bishop of Salis- 
Bury, because he appeared to have fully performed his 
duty in her education. She had, as I have said, great 
“Knowledge of the history of this country, and in the busi- 
‘nesses of life, and a readiness in anecdotes of political 
"parties in former reigns. 
_ “ How often I see her now entering the room, (con- 
ly on his arm,) with slow but firm step, always erect, 
the small, but elegant proportion of her head to 
figure, of course more striking from her situation. 
features, as you see, were beautifully cut ; her clear 
eye, so open, so like the fearless purity of truth, that 
} most experienced parasite must have turned from 
it when he dared to lie.” 
‘What he says of Prince Leopold, is well calculated to 
Temove all those misapprehensions of his character, which 
tiows virulence has for years been so busily attempting 
disseminate : 
* When I returned to take my breakfast, Colonel 
mbrooke came in: he said, ‘ I don’t know what to 
of these fellows; there’s Sir Robert Gardiner 
he can’t stay in the room with it ; that if he sees 
one room, he'll go into another.—Then there’s Dr 
T said, 1 suppose by your going out and saying 
ing, you don't like the picture. “ Like it,” he said, 
he was blubbering,) “‘’tis so like her, and so amiable, 
I could not stay in the room.” '— More passed on the 
; not worth detailing. I learnt that the prince 
very much overcome by the sight of the picture, and 
‘train of recollections that it brought with it. Colonel 
( ce went in to the prince, and returning 
ly, said, ‘ The prince desires me to say how much 
to you he is for this attention, that he shall 
retiember it. He said, “ Do you think Sir Tho- 
frence would wish to see me? If he would, I 
‘very glad to see him.”—I replied that I thought 
+ 80 if you like, he will see you whenever you 
before your departure.’ Soon after, | went in to 
As I passed through the hall, Dr Short came up 


for having painted such a picture. ‘ Noone 
‘As a better jadge than I am, sir,’ and he turned away. 
- © The prince was looking exceedingly pale; but he 
“Feceived me with calm firmness, and that low, subdued 
‘voice that you know to be the effort at composure. He 
spoke at once about the picture and of its value to him 
“More than to all the world besides. From the beginning 
‘to the close of the interview, he was greatly affected. He 
‘checked his first burst of affection, by adverting to the 
Public loss, and that of the royal family. ‘ Two genera- 
tions gone !—gone in a moment! I have felt for myself, 
I have felt for the prince regent. My Charlotte is 
ne from this country—it has lost her. She was a good, 
was an admirable woman. None could know my 
as I did know her! It was my. happiness, my 
Anow her character, but it was my delight,’ Du- 
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on me. ‘ Yes, she had a clear, fine understanding, and 
very quick—she was candid, she was open, and not sus- 
pecting, but she saw characters at the glance—she read 
them so true. You saw her; you saw something of us 
—you saw us for some days—you saw our year! Oh! 
what happiness—and it was solid—it could not change, 
for we knew each other—except when I went out to shoot, 
we were together always, and we could be together—we 
did not tire,’ : 

“J tried to check this current of recollection, that was 
evidently overpowering him (as it was me), by.a remark 
on a part of the picture, and then on its likeness to the 
youth of the old king. ‘* Ah! and my child was like 
her, for one so young, [as if it had really lived in child- 
hood.] For one so young, it was surprisingly like—the 
nose, it was higher than childrens’ are—the mouth, so 
like hers; so cut, [trying to describe its mouth on his 
own.] My grief did not think of it, but if I could baye 
a drawing of it! She was always thinking of others, 
not of herself—no one so little selfish—always looking 
out for comfort for others. She had been for hours, for 
many hours, in great pain—she was in that situation 
where selfishness must act if it exists—when good people 
will be selfish, because pain makes them so—and my 
Charlotte was not—any grief could not make her so! 
‘She thought our child was alive ; I knew it was not, 
and I could not support her mistake. I left the room 
for a short time: in my absence they took courage, and 
informed her. When she recovered from it, she said, 
“ Call in Prince Leopold—there is none can comfort him 
but me!” My Charlotte, my dear Charlotte!’ And 
now, looking at the picture, he said, ‘ Those beautiful 
hands, that at the last, when she was talking to others, 
were always looking out for mine !’” 


On the whole, the reader will find in these volumes a 
rich mine of interesting and important information. 


Sketches in Spain and Morocco. By Sir Arthar de 
Capell Brooke, Bart. In 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 432, 408. 
London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 


Tuts is one of a numerous class of works which we 
are not in the habit of subjecting to the strictest criti- 
cism. Every person who visits a foreign country ob- 
serves something, or makes some remark which is wor- 
thy of being preserved. We think it is Harrington in 
his Oceana who mentions a board of council in that ima- 
ginary republic, the duty of which was, to receive reports 
fromall young travellers of what they had seen and learned 
in foreign parts. Those who distinguished themselves by 
the extent, accuracy, and importance of the information 
they furnished, were marked by the examinators for 
future employment in affairs of state—and care was 
taken to record all useful information, even though it 
came through the medium of a weak brother, lying 
amid the trifles wherewith bis mind was stored “ like 
two grains of wheat amid a bushel of chaff.” The in~ 
creased activity of the press enables in our days the pub- 
lic at large to discharge the office of these imaginary 
fanctionuries. Every person publishes his travels; if 
the book be good, it retains a place in our shelves; if in- 
different, what is worthy of preservation is picked out, 
and the rest dies away in a few months from the me- 
mory of man. People complain of the increased num. 
ber of dull books, as if in them “ nature's copy were 
eterne”—as if there were no trunkmakers in the world, 
It is not the quality of printer’s ink to embalm the 
thoughts of an author, and lay them up like mummies 
for eternity—it only serves to diffase them more widely 
for the present. 

Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke is by no means one of 
our best travellers, but he occupies a respectable situa- 
tion among ther, He has an eye in his head, and cam 
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‘tell in a lively and amusing manner what he has seen. 
He is no profound analyser of character, he is particu- 
larly ignorant of every thing that pertains to natural 
history, he never troubles himself with bearings and 
distances, and his geography is in consequence much 
more puzzling already than that pf Herodotus after the 
lapse of thousands of years. Still he-is of use, for, in 
running over a tract of country, he shows whether it be 
worth travelling through. He is a sort of Cuculus 
indicator, to lead the true huntsman to the hollow tree, 
or cleft of the rock, where honey is lodged. In the dis- 
charge of this pleasing duty, Sir Arthur visited, on a 
‘former occasion, the shores of the Baltic—the northern 
Mediterranean—and now he has bent his course towards 
the sea, which, in common parlance, bears that name. 
Sir Arthur landed at Cadiz, made excursions to Seville 
and Xeres, then crossed the mountains to Gibraltar, 
where he embarked for Africa. He took up his abode at 
Tangier, visited Tetuan ; journeyed a little way into the 
interior, was not allowed to proceed to Fez, and returned 
to Gibraltar ; proceeded through Grenada and Cordova to 
Madrid. The reader will see, that the ground he went 
over is precisely that which was the theatre of the fierce 
struggles between the Spaniards and the Saracens. It is 
classic ground. In Africa he met with many traces of 
the former lords of Spain. Tetuan is almost exclusively 
inhabited by their descendants, among whom the names 
of the principal families, celebrated in Spanish and Moor- 
ish ballads, still survive. Mr Price, late vice-consul at 
‘Tetuan, met at Ceuta a Moorish chief and his sister, who 
claimed to be descendants foom the last Moorish king of 
Grenada. The lady had visited Spain to claim restitution 
of the palace of Alhambra, which was refused, bat small 
pensions were settled, by the Spanish government, upon 
her and her brother. Mr Price obtained from them two 
.portraits of Christian knights, which were heir-looms in 
their family, and to which a wild tale of feudal vengeance 
attached. 
Sir Arthur's Visit to Xeres—the land of the wine, 
_which has been popular in England ever since Sir John 
Falstaff drank “ good sherris-sack,” is, in our eyes, the 
most interesting of his Spanish rambles. His description 
of the vintage is beautiful and picturesque. 


“ The vineyard was a few miles distant, and the ride 
to it extremely pretty, through exceedingly narrow wind- 
ing lanes, enclosed by gigantic hedges of aloe and Indian 
fig, varied by olive-woods, which we occasionally passed 
through; the hills, as well as valleys, being thickly 
covered with vineyards with white cortijos peeping out 
from each. On reaching the vineyard, which was in a 
valley, we found the labourers busily employed in picking 
the grapes, and carrying them on their heads in baskets 
to the pressing-house. ‘The vines were trained very low, 
and close to the soil, on account of the greater degree of 
heat. This vineyard, I was informed, was originally 
planted with three kinds of vines, calculated to produce 
the wines desired. _ Difference of soil, however, and parts 
more or less exposed to the heat, had produced several 
other varieties: some were nearly black ; others white, 
large, and sweet; while others were tinged with a 
brownish red, of a dry flavour, and devoid of sweetness. 
From the last the sherry is produced. 

“ All the different kinds are picked and pressed se- 
parately, and the casks containing the juice from each 
marked. By the time I had seen the process of pressing, 
which I shall mention hereafter, the sun was: getting 
very low in the horizon, and we mounted our horses to 
return. The evening was deliciously cool, and its still- 
ness was only interrupted by the loud whistling hum of 
a kind of large grasshopper, which.resounded in all di- 
rections. The labourers were slowly returning from the 
different vineyards towards Xeres, and the toil of man 
was over for the day. In these latitudes, sunset is fol- 
lowed by almost immediate night; and the calm enchant- 


ing hours of twilight, so soothing to the spirits, are 
known. 


“4 

“We were yet at some distance from Xeres, ; 

last rays glistened as they sank below the borizon ; and 
before we had reached the town it was night. It is not yy, 

very safe, in any part of Spain, to be’ out after dark in the | 

country ; and perhaps less so at Xeres than elsewhere, 
from the lawless and desperate character of the lower 4, 
orders, and the continual occurrence of acts of robbery \ 
and violence. It is not an uncommon thing for these \), 
desperadoes to station themselves close to the town at \),, 
nightfall, and stopping those who are returning fromthe  ,, 
country, ride off with their horses. We urged on our 4, 
steeds to the utmost of their speed, although it was no \,. 
very easy thing to find our way along the pitch-dark \;. 
narrow lanes that we were obliged to wind along.” 


In reading his account of the Bottegas, we could fancy "™ 
ourselves transported into the regions of the Ma 
Nights. Surely these are no mortal wine vaults he “% 
speaks of ? oer 

“ There are few, however, who would not feel inclined, 
I think, to repeat their visits more than once to the 
bodega. The term wine-vaults is ill suited to convey an 
idea of these really splendid and extraordinary establish- 
ments, which I should class among the things best worth 
seeing in Spain. Instead of descending into adark, low, |’ 
grovelling, and musty magazine, like the London Doc 
wine-vaults, spacious as they are, you first pass thr 
a street, one entire side of which, for the extent ofa 
ter of a mile, is occupied by one of these bodegas; and “<r 
entering through large folding doors, you find yourself, to *t 
your astonishment, in what at first sight appears to bea), 
church of considerable dimensions, with a lofty roof, and ), 
divided into spacious aisles. % 

“ In the centre you see in large characters, * EB 
Jesus ;’-and at the sides, ‘ Nave of St Andrew, St? 
St Jago.’ Your eye soon runs along the lower ty 
the building, and you-see some thousand butts of wine}, 
ranged along the aisles and against the arched pillars. | 
delicious fragrance, which you easily recognise, soon Cale 
vinces you, notwithstanding the pious inscriptions you 
have been reading, that you are in a place exclush 
dedicated to the enjoyments of the body. o 

“ On entering, you are waited upon by the al 
tendent of the bodega, who accompanies you through the 
different aisles, and who explains to you, on passing ett 
barrel, the name, quality, age, and peculiar flavour of 
wine within it; and, in order that you may v 
it practically as well as theoretically, his obse 
rendered clear and intelligible by a full glass of 
cious liquor. You proceed thus slowly seaman now 
range of the bodega, occasionally reposing, like Bacchi 
astride of a huge butt, and sipping bumpers of 
paxareti, fragrant muscatel, or dark creamy fe 
a century old. While on the outside every thing is 
zing with the intenseness of the noontide heat, 
a delightful coolness, and a soft mellow light 
and you fancy you should like to pass the remainder 
your days in this pleasant retreat. In this manner 
keep on quaffing the nectar which is so liberally supp 
you, until your senses become not quite so cool and ot 
lected as when ‘you first entered, and you thiok it bigh 
time to make your retreat into the hot and dusty steels 
of Xeres.” ; 

Our readers will now have the gvotnens to cross the 
sea with us to Africa. To judge from o oh 
Saracens, when compared with the Spaniards, wererather t 
the more civilized nation of the two, and, in the press 
state of Spain, we would certainly pause before we 
buted to the latter nation any decided superiority v6 
their neighbours of the southern coast. Into this ! 
disquisition we cannot, however, at present afford’ 
But we will convince our readers that the holy 
of Africa are noways inferior to the jolliest friar in 
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At Arzilla, Sir Arthur was visited by a Moorish saint, 
whom he treated to the favourite beverage of his.people 
—sreen tea. The repast being over, the story proceeds 
aie: : ; 

' “ The things were now about to be taken away, after 
many marks of admiration being bestowed on the cups 
and saucers, which were not very agreeable to my ears, 
when the old man requested me to give him one of the 

which I accordingly did, thinking myself lucky 
time to escape so well. I was, however, mistaken ; 
‘as I was slyly conveying the teapot out of sight, the 
old man, who kept the eye of a hawk on it, desired he 
might look at it. It was of queen's metal, and such a 
one bad never been seen before by any of them. Its shape 
was first discussed, and its good qualities for pouring, 
drawing, and making tea, were so loudly praised, that I 
began to tremble, when the saint concluded, to my horror, 
by begging me to give him the teapot; and, at the same 
moment, his cunning coadjutor gave me a most signifi- 
cant look on no account to refuse the saint what he asked 
for. I had now to get out of the scrape as well as I 
could. It was impossible I could part with the teapot; 
it was the comfort, nay, very existence, of us all—I had 
but this one ; and, besides all this, it was not mine own, 
Iktving been lent me, as well as the contents of the can- 
teen, by my friend, Mr Duguid of Gibraltar. All these 
‘excuses I enforced, as I thought, with such seeming rea- 
Senableness, that the saint appeared satisfied, and said no 
more. 


” The old gentleman, however, returned to the ch 
before his departure : 7 
’ “ The old man sat like a rock on the floor, with a 
most immovable countenance, for near three hours, to 
my utter despair, when he suddenly rose, seeing, probably, 
that there was nothing else to be got from me. He did 
not, however, take his departure without making another 
most direct attack upon the teapot, which I parried as 
well as I could. When about leaving the house to return 
home, his chief hypocrite, whom I have before noticed, 
his blessing, or, in other words, entreated ‘him to 

favour him by spitting in his face; with which request 
the holy man immediately complied with the greatest 
and benevolence. I had by this time such a 

surfeit of saints, that I never wished to set eyes upon one 

” 


” Notwithstanding his surfeit, Sir Arthur was obliged 
te swallow another mouthful : 


" “ Although I was up at an early hour the following 
ling, the saint was beforehand with me; for on put- 
my head out of my chamber door to examine the 
f the weather, I found his disciple patiently sitting 
the steps, and learnt that he had been there some time. 
‘On enquiring the reason of his early visit, he merely 
Feplied that he was come for my teapot. I now saw that 
the saint was determined not to give up his point; and 
@s, from his power, he could annoy me in a more serious 
tanner, and even prevent my proceeding on my journey, 
I thought it prudent to comply with his wishes, and 
sent word back, that if he would lend me one I 


make him a present of mine. The messenger was 

Mot long in returning, and carried away my poor teapot 

, ih triamph, leaving in its place an old earthenware one 
Ret worth a sixpence, but, singular enough, of English 
and which, having been cruelly torn in its 

early days from its birthplace in the potteries, had been 
fated to linger out its existence in so villainous a country. 
* sal thing was now released from slavery, as it was 
intention to carry it back to its native country, 

it as 4 memorial of my holy friend at 


Dikices iternm Crispinus ! 


> “had just got my foot in the stirrup to mount, when 
touched on-the-showder by some one, and, looking 


round, who should I see but the saint’s deputy come for 
his master’s teapot, which he had already repented having 
lent me, as fearful he should not get it back again. The 
fellow actually seemed to haunt me; and I felt so pro- 
voked, that, if it had not been safely packed at the bot- 
tom of my baggage, I would have returned it by breaking 
it with infinite satisfaction over the rascal’s head.” 


For teasing pertinacity, Sinbad’s old man of the sea 
was nothing to this tormenting incubus. One other spe- 
cimen of African saints, and we have done : 


** One of the mad sectarians above mentioned, whose 
name was Tyer Symock, and who, before he became 
converted, was a good, quiet, honest baker, rambling 
about one day by himself, came to a shop kept by a Moor 
named Salem Ben Joseph, and proceeded to exhibit some 
of the pranks of his sect. Upon this the shopman began 
to remonstrate with the disciple, by telling him that none 
but bad men would act so, and speaking at the same time 
in no very respectful terms of the followers of Ben Essa. 
During the time the altercation was going on, the fol- 
lower had worked himself up to a tolerable degree of 
frenzy, which was greatly increased when he heard his 
holy sect thus reviled. The revenge he bethought him- 
self of was whimsical enough, for he forthwith proceeded 
to devour eyery article in the poor man’s shop, soap, oil; 
batter, figs, raisins, walnuts, the whole of which pro- 
ceeded down his throat, to the astonishment and horror 
of the shopkeeper, occasioning him.a loss of one hundred 
and fifty dollars. After he had made this singular clear- 
ing of the poor shopkeeper’s goods, the latter posted up 
to the governor to complain of the severe loss he had sus- 
tained through the gourmandizing and revengeful appetite 
of the fanatic. The governor accordingly sent two sol- 
diers. to bring him before him, and which was done as 
soon as the fellow was in a fit state to make his appear- 
ance. Upon his being asked the reason for his behaviour 
in having eaten up the whole of the poor man’s stock in 
trade, the man replied, it was to avenge the injury his 
saint had sustained from the impious language of the 
shopkeeper. The bashaw, upon this, wishing to put to 
a further trial his supernatural power of swallowing, 
ordered his attendants to prepare an enormous dish of 
kouskous ; and, accordingly, a tub, containing one hundred 
pounds weight of kouskous and a whole sheep, was 
brought smoking hot before the monster. The bashaw, 
upon this, told bim it was necessary that he should offer 
an ocular proof to all present of the power of his saint, 
by devouring instamter the mouthful of victuals he saw 
before him,—if so, all well and good, and his saint would 
be a great man. Should he, however, fail in this per- 
formance, he would not only be obliged to pay for the 
loss he had occasioned the shopkeeper, but would receive 
the additional punishment of the bastinado, as a warning 
for the future. The hungry fanatic, upon hearing this, 
began to work himself up in the same manner which had 
before been attended with so fatal a result to the poor 
man’s stock in trade; his countenance turned black, and 
his eyes looked like blood, and vowing that, if necessary, 
he would not only eat what was placed before him, but 
the bashaw and his attendants inte the bargain, to work 
he went at the loaves and fishes, and in a short time 
cleared up every thing before him, to the astonishmentof 
all present, and the satisfaction of every one except the 
poor shopkeeper, who was now convinced that the devil 
himself had borrowed the man’s inside for his wicked 
purposes. The story goes, that the fanatic afterwards 
ate-up all the grass about the bashaw’s door, as a salad 
after his meal, and was dismissed with honour and 
credit.” 

Sir Arthur speaks of Africa as a good hunting coun- 
try. We recommend the hint to Mr Lloyd of Shidore 
and bear-shooting notoriety. It befits the nation whose 
home is on the deep, to have her sporting greunds co- 


terminous with her empire. S : 


The History of England. By the Right Honourable 
Sir James Mackintosh, LL.D., M.P. Volume the 
Second. (Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia.) London. 
Longman and Co. 1831. 


In adverting to the appearance of the second volum® 
of Sir James’s history, we consider ourselves as merely 
announcing its appearance to the reader—reporting pro- 
gress as it were. We refrain from pronouncing judgment 
upon the work until we have it wholly before us. This, 
however, we may say, without infringing our resolu- 
tion, that like every work of its distinguished author, it 
will be found to contain much that is excellent. The 
short passage which we extract from the present volume 
will show, that, with true philosophical spirit, he does 
not confine himself to telling the story of princes and 
uobles, and retailing the scandal of courts. He looks 
into the structure of society, examines the thewes and 
sinews—ay, and the spirit of the nation. The passage 
to which we allude is also curious as a fragment of Par- 
liamentary history. We should not wonder to see it 
quoted by Sir Charles Wetherell, at the meeting of Par- 
liament, as an unanswerable argument against the Reform 
bill ! 

“ When the civil war was approaching, we first clearly 
discern, from the private and confidential correspond- 
ence of the Pastons, a family of note in Norfolk, the fre- 
quent interposition of the grandees in the elections of 
commoners, or rather their general influence over the 
choice. In the year 1455, we find a circular letter from 
the Duchess of Norfolk, to her husband's adherents in 
that county, apprising them of the necessity * that my 
lord should have at this time in the Parliament sach per- 
sons as belong unto him, and be of his menial servants,” 
and therefore entreating them to apply their voice unto 
John Howard and Roger Chamberlayne, to be knights 
of the shire. On this passage, it is only necessary to 
observe, that ‘ menial’ at that period was a word which 
had scarcely any portion of its modern sense, and might 
be applied with propriety to any gentleman bred within 
the walls of the duke’s castle. By another short dis- 
patch from Lord Oxford, in the autumn of the same 
year, it appears that Sir William Chamberlayne and 
Henry Grey were to be supported by the two dukes as 
candidates for the county of Norfolk. In 1742 also, the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, after a conference on the 
subject, agreed to have Sir Richard Harcourt and Sir 
Robert Wingefield to represent the county, and to recom- 
mend Sir John Paston to be elected for the borough of 
Maldon, and obtained from the burgesses of Yarmouth a 
promise to support their candidates for that borough, who 
were Dr Alleyne and John Russe. 

“Tun the next instance, after the Duke of Norfolk 
found it impracticable to retarn his son-in-law, Mr 
Howard, for the county, an intimation is thrown out, of 
means by which an indefinite extension of influence in 
the elections of other towns, and in the revivals of disused 
franchises, might be obtained. ‘ If ye miss to be burgess 
of Maldon, and my Lord Chamberlayne will, ye may be 
in another place: there be a dozen towns in England 
that choose no burgess, which ought to do it; ye may 
set in for one of those towns, and ye be friended.’ 

“ A curious illustration of the habitual exercise of the 
influence of the crown, as well as of the nobility, in 
elections, may be seen in a familiar letter contained in 
the same collection. ‘Sir Robert Coniers dined with 
me this day, and showed me a letter that came from the 
king to him, desiring him that he should await upon his 
well-beloved brother, the Duke of Suffolk, at Norwich, 
on Monday next coming, for to be at the election of 
knights of the shire ; and he told me that every gentle- 
man in Norfolk and Suffolk, that are of any reputation, 
hath writing from the king in likewise as he had.’ 

“Tt was in this period of civil war, that two writers 
of sagacity describe England as superior to her neigh- 
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rs, in a mild and equitable government, of which the 
habitual influence had abated the ravages of a contest jai! 
between incensed faction, and deprived intestine commo-. pid 
tions of a great part of their horrors. ‘In England; jj 
says Philip des Comines, a soldier and a traveller, ‘the mb; 
evil of war falls on those only who make it.’ Sir John =; 
Fortescue, an English Jawyer, long resident in France, ind 
contrasts the operation of absolute monarchy, in impo-. 
verishing and depressing the people of that kingdom, mi, 
with that more free goveroment which raised up therace 0 
of English yeomen, qualified by their intelligence, and tl 
by their independent situation, as well as spirit, to take wh 
an important part in dispensing justice as jurors;—an ti» 
accession to popular power, which spread more widely s) 
over ordinary life, than perhaps any other ; and while it 
fostered the independence of the people, contributed, bya 
happy peculiarity, to interest their pride, in duly execu- 
ting the law, and taught them to place their personal 
importance in enforcing the observance of justice.” 

Some word-catchers attacked the first volume of the 
history with the utmost acharnement on account of ™ 
sundry sentences, which they alleged were clumsily 
constructed. ‘There must be owls and cats in this world 
to hunt down “ rats and mice, and such small deer,”and 
acknowledging the necessity of their existence, we leave 
them to pursue unmolested the duties of their important 
vocation. f 
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The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, intended 
chiefly i qs of Students at the Universities, and 
the higher Classes in Schools. By Thomas Keightley, 
Author of the “ Fairy Mythology.” With twelve 
Plates, etched on Steel by W. H. Brooke. 8yo. Pp. 
491. London. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, 1831 


We have here a learned and judicious work, and one 
which has long been a desideratum in this country. Eng- 4, 
land boastsof her classical scholars ; and if, by the desigua- 
tion, we are to understand men who have mastered the: 
intricacies and niceties of the two languages to which 
the epithet is applied par excellence, and have drunk deep 
of the generous spirit and elegant taste which , 
throughout the authors who have given them immortality, 
the boast is not unjustifiable. It is the more to be wou- 
dered at, that a country where these languages are more 
esteemed an indispensable acquisition on the part of every 
well-educated man than in any other, should, in what 
concerns a sedulous: investigation of those antiquities 
which elucidate them, and in the direction of this re 
search by a philosophical spirit, lie behind every nation 
in Europe. iy 

Mr Keightley tells us, in his titlepage, that his work 
is intended chiefly for the use of advanced schoolboys and 
young collegians. To them it will be an invaluable ae 
quisition. It will enable them to start on their career 
of classical investigation untrammelled by those crade and 
contradictory accounts which have been the sole guides 
of their predecessors. But we are much mistaken if the 
benefits of the work stop bere. It will serve to unravel x 
the perplexed thoughts of many literati of older and 
higher standing. 

The systems of classical mythology hitherto published 
in our language are puerile in the extreme. The ac- 
counts of various deities have been culled, without the he 
aid of a sound criticism, indifferently from all Greek and 
Roman anthors—alike from those who, like Homer, ga 
a plain credulous description of them, and from 
Platonists, who distorted their histories into all 
fantastic and mystical allegories. The authorities 28% 
been regarded as of equal authority, and the most @ < 
sonant and contradictory opinions have been made | 
stand side by side in the same ——— bang 
tinent, however, and particularly in Germany, Na 
spirit has sprung up of late years. The mythology 


kl 
hy 


ach author has been first studied apart, then in connexion 
ih that of his contemporaries, and finally, as it bears 
upon that of his immediate predecessors or successors. 
investigations of the artist—those of Winkelman 
example; of the antiquary—Count Caylus and his 
llowers ; of the historian—Niebuhr, have all been refer- 
| to for additional light. And thus, by dint of patient 
nd sagacious enquiry, a trustworthy history of the birth 
growth of “ the intelligible forms of old religion” 
las been composed. 
Keightley professes himself a disciple of the sound 
school of German mythological students, in 
0 ition to a crazy sect, who find unutterable mean- 
gs in the breeches of Jupiter, and profound philosophy 
in the stomacher of Juno. He has furnished us with an 
digest of the discoveries of Voss and Lobeck. He 
his work with an introductory chapter on my- 
in general—traces it to its varied sources— 
ning to the products of each its characteristic fea- 
He then traces the developement of mythology 
the primitive times, when it is an article of implicit 
till the advanced periods of rational refinement, 
it becomes spiritualized and allegorized. He then 
is. to treat in detail, first of the gods of Greece— 
of those of Italy ; and brings before us in succession 
ect of the idolatrous worship of these two coun- 
He presents the student with a distinct local and 
ological chart of their religion. 
The illustrations of the volume, spiritedly etched by 
loke, from genuine antiques, we regard as by no means 
¢ least important feature of the work. He brings the 
es of the old world before the eye of youth inall their 
ur and beauty; they give him a finer feeling of 
fiction—they help at once to form his eye and 
for the beauties of art. 
We regard Mr Keightley’s book as the most important 
n that has been made to the auxiliaries of classical 
tion in our time. 


i 
; 


ae 


wels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, 
in 1822, 23, and 24. By Major Denham, Captain 
Al + 


Clapperton's and Lander’s Second Journey, in 1825, 
26, and 27. In four vols. 16mo, London. John 
‘Murray. 1831. 


Tue narrative of the discoveries effected by our latest 
d most enterprising explorer of Africa, is now present- 
to the public at a moderate price, in an elegant and 

ible form. ‘These volumes are uniform with the 
all editions already published by Mr Murray of Parry's 
Franklin’s Voyages, and form with them a proud 
rd of what British daring and perseverance have 
ted in the regions of extreme heat and evld. 


of American Ornithology ; including Repre- 

Sentations of the principal Insects, Forest-trees, and 

Fruits of America, Drawn, Etched, and Coloured under 

i of Captain Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 

Part I. Edinburgh: Henry Constable. London: 
rst, Chance, and Co. 1831. 


Turse illustrations are intended to comprise the whole 
the birds published by Wilson and Charles Bonaparte, 
addition of numerous recently discovered species, 
lso representations of the principal insects, fruits, and 
of America, now for the first time introduced. 
sare in many instances larger,and in none smaller 
original works. The plates contained in the 
before us equal, in fidelity and spirit, the ori- 
#, and do not cost more than one-sixth of their 

“They form an appropriate accompaniment to 
egant edition of Wilson and Bonaparte, now pub- 


hen 


‘ 
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on, and Dr Oudney ; with a Short Account of 


lishing in Constable's Miscellany. We sincerely trust 
that Captain Brown will meet with that liberal accept- 


ance and remuneration, at the hands of the public, which 
his enterprise merits. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


THE BYSTANDER, 


No. III. 
LIVING IN VAIN. 


Wes feel little sympathy with those who die in infancy,, 
and little with those who die full of years and honour, 
or after having achieved some mighty conquest in litera~ 
ture, or more worldly business. Our intensest sorrow 
is for genius nipped in the bud—for one who, having just, 
shown that he is capable of doing much, drops off before 
he can fulfil his promise. Our sorrow, however, is 
tame when contrasted with the agony of him who is thus 
untimely called away. The fate of Tantalus was bliss 
compared to his before whom life, with all its ecstatic 
emotions and inspiring labours, are displayed—only that 
he may guess how much he is deprived of by a premature 
death. The blossom may wither on the stalk, and leave 
no fruit behind—it is unconseious; but to relinquish 
love, friendship, honour—not enjoyed but anticipated— 
is a fearful doom. 

Few of those who were the companions of my boy- 
hood now remain, and of the few it is more than probable 
that not one remembers the name of Wentworth. He 
was left an orphan at an age too young to know his loss. 
The gentleman to whose care he was confided—a busy 
politician—was too much engrossed by his own ambitious 
projects to devote much attention to a sickly boy, a 
relation so distant as scarcely to have a claim upon his 
love in the eyes of the world. Let me do this man of 
the world justice: he saw his charge intrusted to the 
care of a preceptor who, he knew, would care for his 
physical comforts and his education—he was exemplary 
in the management of his ward’s fortune, but he saw him 
rarely, and when he did, lavished upon him none of those 
caresses which conciliate the confidence and open the 
hearts of the young. Wentworth's schoolmaster was in 
like manner a conscientious man, but not gifted with the 
finer feelings of humanity. The boy was sedulously, 
instructed, but his young heart was fated to encounter 
none which beat sympathizingly with his own. : 

We commenced at college the same year. Although 
amiable, and pure in the inmost recesses of the mind, 
there was something about him the reverse of conciliatory. 
His character had developed itself in a moral solitude. 
His temper was naturally of that kind which requires to 
rest upon the affections of others; but he had known 
only those in whose presence, on account of their superior 
age or influence over his destiny, he felt awed, and his 
inclination to ingratiate himself, and seek to nestle in 
the hearts of those with whom he was brought in con- 
tact, was checked by an acquired timidity. He sought to 
colour this weakness, of which he felt ashamed, by an 
assumed brusquerie. His class-fellows felt alternately 
attracted and repelled by a gentleness that spoke out 
through bis whole demeanour, and by a coldness and 
rudeness which met all approaches towards intimacy. 

His genius was great, but unequal. He was deficient 
in that distinctness of perception which enables a man ta 
distinguish himself by the acquisition of languages, or by 
a mastery over the details of physical science. He had 
little relish for the beauties of nature, and though of a 
warm temperament, was not alive to sentiment. His 
strength was apparent in the subtle distinctions and con- 
catenations of logic: and I have never met with one who 
had a more just feeling of severe moral beauty. His mode 
of expressing himself was akin to his mental character— 
it was concise, nervous, always in good taste, but simple 


toa degree that in the eyes of the multitude bordered 
upon austerity. 

. A character so constituted appeared in the eyes of his 
preceptors, as well as of his companions, a strange medley 
of inconsistencies. He was diffident and retiring, yet self- 
willed to. such a degree, that it was at times impossible to 
decide to which feeling his conduct ought to be attributed. 
His loneliness had rendered him suspicious; and the 
shrinking from the advice and friendly approaches of 
others, which was often the mere consequence of timidity, 
was not unnaturally attributed to sullen stubbornness. 
The same cause prevented him from acquiring that tact, 
so necessary to the comfort of social intercourse, which 
teaches us to defer to the honest prejudices of others; and 
his wild expression of the scepticism of inexperience re- 
volted many. His moral sense, too, it must be confessed, 
although pore and elevated, partook of the indecision of 
his whole character, and was insufficient to restrain him 
from occasional excess, To the temptations of inebriety 
he was peculiarly exposed, because when heated with 
wine he felt liberated for the moment from the bashful- 
ness which so painfully constrained him in his cooler 
moments. 

1 was more intimate with him than any of the rest of 
our contemporaries. Our favourite studies were the 
same. A distant connexion between our families gave 
as a certain claim upon each other. Being by these cir- 
cumstances brought more closely in contact with him, I 
was better enabled to discover the veins of pure and ster- 
ling ore which ran through the coarser clay of his being. 
Still our friendship, if such it could be called, was far 
from being confidential or unreserved. However we 
might be at our ease over night, I was never certain that 
our meeting next morning would be free ftom reserve 
and stiffness. 

A train of events, which it is unnecessary here to re- 
capitulate, obliged me, at the close of my college life, to 
quit the country for a time, and while abroad, I entirely 
lost sight of my wayward companion. | When at length 
I returned, my first enquiries were concerning him. I 
learned that with his small fortune he had purchased an 
annuity, upon’which he had lived in retirement at a 
small village in the shire of I resolved to visit 
him. 

He was apparently in delicate health, but uttered no 
complaints, The reserve which always characterised 
had gained upon him in retirement, and it was not till 
after dinner that he afforded me any insight into his mode 
of life. I remarked that he drank much and hastily. 
Under the influence of the wine, he grew gradually more 
communicative. I now learned that, unable to accom- 
miodate himself to the ways of the world, he had shrank 
back into retirement. His was, however, a mind to 
which solitude was irksome, and he sought refuge from 
his own thoughts in such society as he could command— 
for the most part of persons every way inferior to him- 
self, because with such he felt more at his ease. When 
this resource could not be had, he not unfrequently turned 
to the bottle. The indulgence of this solitary sottishness, 
the converse with low and vulgar minds, and habitual 
indolence, had rendered him incapable of any persevering 
exertion. Something of his youthful tastes still adhered 
to him. The few books in his house were our most pro- 
found and chastest English classics. It was apparent 
that he still delighted to trace in his reveries the devious 
workings of his own mind. He spoke with a fearfully 
distinct consciousness of his own degraded condition ; but 
it was with apathetic resignation to his fate. He felt 
that he never could do any thing; he expressed a con- 
viction that he could not live long. I endeavoured to 
Stimulate him to some exertion, but he only shook his 
head. It was with difficulty that I obtained permission 
to retire for the night. He entertained a childish terror 
at the thoughts of being left alone, and adjured me with 
tears to sit by his bedside till he fell asleep. 
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Nearly a year elapsed before I had it in my power 
repeat my visit. I was struck with horror at the change 
which had taken place in his during the in- 
terval. He was. pale and emaciated. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that he could walk.across his parlour. 
He had broke a blood-vessel, he told me, a few months 
before. I enquired whether he had taken medical advice : 
he eagerly replied that he had consulted Dr ——, and 
Dr ——; that they had given him encouragement. 
There was a convulsive eagerness in his language, which 
led me to doubt that he was not stating the opinions of 
these gentlemen correctly ; and I afterwards learned that 
my suspicion was just. What a strange infatuation! to 
seek encouragement in blinding others to what he could — 
not close his own eyes against, It was barely possible 
that, by strict abstemiousness, and avoiding all excite- 
ments to strong emotion, he might recover; but of this 
self-denial he was incapable. ‘ 

Poor Wentworth! his last days were melancholy. 
The avenues to his affections were shut up—he could not 
repose on the attachment of any one—he existed in a 
solitude of the heart. Although no Atheist, he wanted 
that confiding love which alone can realize to the human 
mind the existence of the God who watches over the 
fall of a sparrow. He felt that anxious dread of death 
ever produced by the relaxation of the nervous ’ 
He was irritated at the thoughts of leaving a werld 
where he saw the capability of enjoyment, while he felt 
that he had never tasted it. Often in the dead of night 
has he been heard to lift up his voice and weep, alter- 
nately bewailing an-] cursing his destiny. “ 

He survived my second visit only a few weeks. a 

There are few, I believe, in whom the union of 


poor Wentworth. And it is to be 
exposed in childhood to that chilly moral atmosphere 
which withered his heart. Yet his fate may serve as @ 
warning to more than is generally imagined. I 
remind such, that a bold struggle may save even at the 
last hour. L. 


LITERARY SKETCHES AND PARALLELS.« ~ 
By Robert Carruthers. ; 


COWPER AND WORDSWORTH. 
As poets, delighting alike in the description of 


life, scenery, and manners, Cowper and Wordsworth 

be compared together. Both are mchneriets=aae 
of separate and widely-dissimilar schools—yet both pos 
sess much in common. They present strong points 


resemblance as well as contrast; and the | ‘ 
Excursion, to those who know them bs, chalnge 
comparison almost as forcibly as they do admiration. Th 

the writings of both, a vivid and minute perception, or 
rather a deep and passionate sense, of the charms of ex- 
ternal nature, shines oat in every page. This is their 
chosen hallowed ground. ‘They ate high priests in the 
temple of Nature, ministering alike devoutly in the sun- 
shine and the storm, and whose golden censers are filled 
with fire from on high, Their light, however, is tarned 
to all the human race. No poets have evinced a closer 
sympathy with their kind—with the social charities, 
cares, joys, and griefs of humanity. Living in strict 
seclusion from the ordinary business of the worlé, both 
may be said to have specially devoted themselves to the 
service of whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and of good 


report. The cause of natural religion, piety, and inne- 


» “ Here’s freedom to him wha wad write,” is our motto; and 
when a contributor like Mr Carruthers comes, we do not ask 
whether our literary creeds agree at all points. We ’ 
however, that, cor y concurring in his jodgmens 
we dissent from his opinion of Wordsworth. our 
Wordsworth stands alone of English 


poets on } na 
with Milton. He, too, was the first in our to 
desecrated banner-of Euglish poetry from the: 
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commonest pursuits and occupations, images of surpassing 
and tenderness, and associations of the most eleva- 
ted and touching character. 

Cowper's female cottager, weaving at her own door, 
and happy in the possession of her Bible—the meek and 
modest pair who grew not rich with all their thrift, yet 
were blessed with mutual love and virtuous patience— 
his pictures of the simple holydays and carnivals of the 
poor, when spring calls the unwonted villagers abroad, 
with all their little ones, 


“To gather kingcups on the yellow mead,” 


are all so many proofs of the lively interest and exulta- 
tion felt by the poet in the joys and virtues of his lowliest 
neighbours. And perhaps this praise is as emphatically 
due to Wordsworth as to Cowper. All who have read 
and felt the “ Excursion,” must remember the thrilling 
interest and pathos of the story of the cottagers in the 
first book—that melancholy tale of the 


“ Last human tenant of the ruin’d walls,” 


which, overgrown with matted weeds and wild flowers, 
steod undistinguished by the road-side on the common. 

narrative of the Vicar, in the same poem, which 
éommemorates the virtues and chatacters of those who 
lie interred in the churchyard among the mountains, is 
marked by the same truth, individuality, and pathos. 
Cowper’s pencil, graphic and inimitable as it was, could 
not have traced with greater distinctness and fidelity, or 
light-touched with finer hues; the following soft and 
beautiful picture : 


© Of that tall pine, the shadow of whose bare 
And tender stem, while here I sit at eve, 
Oft stretches towards me, like a strong straight path, 
Traced faintly in the greensward; there, beneath 
A plain blue stone, a gentle dalesman lies, 
| From whom, in early childhood, was withdrawn 
| The precious gift of hearing. He grew up 
| From year to year in loneliness of soul ; 
And this deep mountain valley was to him 
| Soundless, with all its streams. ‘I'he bird of dawn 
Did never touse this cottager from sleep 
With summons; not for his delight 
The vernal echoes shouted ; not for him 
7 praere the labouring bee. When stormy winds 
‘ere working the broad bosom of the lake 
Toto a thousand thousand sparkling waves, 
Rocking the trees, or driving cloud on cloud 
‘ Along the sharp edge of yon lofty crags, 
The agitated scene before his eye 
‘as silent as a picture: evermore 
ere all things silent, wheresoe’er he moved.” 


: - We must not stop to finish the portraiture. Then 
j there is the pastor himself, worthy of Chaucer or Her- 
j bert—the patriarch of the tale—the young peasant, be- 
; loved and regretted by all, whose eulogy is introduced by 
’ 4 most original and picturesque simile, conceived in the 
Af spirit of Spenser or Massinger : 
Z “ The mountain ash, 
f Deck’d with autumnal berries that outshine 
Spring’s richest blossoms, yields a splendid show 
Amid the leafy woods ; and ye have seen 
a brook side or solitary tarn, 


| w she her station doth adorn,—the pool 
; Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 
_ Are brightened round her.” 


This is poetry. It is obvious that the bard of Westmore- 
thas enjoyed a great advantage over the poet of Olney 

; grandeur, richness, and sublimity of the 
Seengryamidst which his lot—a happy and dignified one 
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—is cast. His poetical reveries have been fed by daily 
contemplation of the most striking and magnificent objects 
in nature, while (in keeping with the Jandscape) the 
tenants of his native dales and mountains still retain— 
sufficiently at least for poetry—a patriarchal antique sim- 
plicity of manners and originality of character. Objects 
like these, however frequently beheld, must have a ten- 
dency to elevate and abstract the mind, and hence a certain 
power in shaping the inspirations ef the Muse. Rous- 
seau, in a splendid passage of his Confessions, has borne 
his testimony to the ennobling, inspiring influence of the 
free air of the mountain tops; Byron drank deeply 
of this silent luxury, and even the most unimaginative 
person must have been impressed with the wild, solemn, 
and contemplative spirit breathed from a lofty range of 
mountain scenery, with its accompaniments of lake, wood, 
and waterfall. Lord Bacon said, with a sort of pun, 
that he loved to study in a small chamber, because it 
helped him to condense his thoughts.~ But poets, who 
read the book of nature, and whose business is with the 
whole of this visible and material universe, cannot have 
too wide a horizon for their vision. Amid such scenes, 
Wordsworth grew up and was matured. What Cowper 
would have been among the vast. mountain solitudes of 
Westmoreland—whether he could ever have been so 
effectually subdued and transformed by the genius of the 
place as Wordsworth—must be left to fancy ; but nothing 
ean be imagined more tame and prosaic than his “ daily 
walks and ancient neighbourhood” at Olney. A misera~ 
ble village, with as miserable inhabitants—a few—very 
few—friends—and a country flat and unvaried, though 
rich in cultivation, marked the poet's outward. destiny. 
Yet how much has he not made of his slender, unpro- 
mising materials! What gems has he not dug out of a 
mine, intv which no other poetical adventurer would 
have dreamed of sinking a shaft! The silent windings 
of the Ouse seem palpably before us—we see. the spacious 
verdant meadows on its banks, “‘ with cattle sprinkled 
o’er"—the elm-trees, hedges, styles, church-spire, and, 
cheerful bells, with all the other simple adjuncts of the 
scene, the meanest of which was consecrated in his sight 
—and the 


“ Groves, heaths, and smoking villages remote,” 


on which he gazed through the vicissitudes of years— 
some of them long, dark, and painful ones—till the light 
of reason, of memory, and life had fled. 

The glowing freshness, vigour, and brief fidelity of 
these delineations, constitute one of the chief glories of 
Cowper, and distinguish him not only from Wordsworth, 
but from Thomson, and most other descriptive poets. 
Nothing is inserted or sacrificed for effect—the scene is 
placed before us exactly as it is. In his poemof Retire- 
ment, there is a happy example of this excellence: 


“ The hedge-row shrubs, a variegated store, 

With woodbine and wild roses mantled o'er, 

Green balks and furrow’d lands, the stream that spreads 
Its cooling vapours o’er the dewy meads, 

Downs, that almost escape th’ enquiring eye, 

That melt and fade into the distant sky.” 


This is fact. A literal enumeration of objects which 
may be seen from hundreds of cottagé doors in England, 
and which we in Scotland, who are somewhat lofty and 
fastidious on the score of scenery, would, perhaps, con- 
sider very flat and commonplace. Yet, who does not 
own that there is'a charm, and even an originality, in 
the description? Who ever before heard of “ green 
balks” in poetry? ‘ Balk,” says Johnson, “ a ridge of 
land left unploughed between the furrows, or at the end 
of the field.” It is in the latter sense that the term is 
used by the poet—and a very pleasing feature these balks 
are in thecommon country landscape of the midland coun- 
ties. They are excellent, soft, green, retired walks, often 
with a brook on one hand, fringed by a row of willow 


pT 


and alder-trees, Many a tranquil happy hour have we 
spent, pacing them in the fading gleam of twilight, 
cheered by the-song of the blackbird, and dreaming of 
distant scenes. 

Though Cowper, in his Task, and Wordsworth, in 
his Excursion, aimed at the same object, “ to compose a 
philosophical poem, containing views of man, nature, 
and society,” they pursued it by widely different means. 
The former seized upon the follies and vices of society, 
and lashed them with keen satiric ardour, alternately 
exhorting, commanding, and contemning; or pouring 
before his readers, with all the prodigality of genius, 
the varied knowledge, exuberant fancy, restless curio- 
sity, desires, beliefs, and passions, with which his heart 
and mind were filled. He made the public his con- 
fidants, and in his communings with them used no dis- 
guise. He addressed himself to all classes and degrees 
of men, and by all classes and degrees he is read. He is 
strictly a national poet—his strains are part of the wealth 
and glory of England, as much as St Paul's or West- 
minster Abbey. Wordsworth has never aimed at this 
extensive popularity, and we may safely prophesy will 
never attain it. His motto is the words of Milton— 
« Fit audience let me find though few.” Happy in 
himself, hé goes on weaving his interminable verse—soft, 
picturesque, diffasely solemn, and often sublime, as if he 
had caught an echo of the harp of Milton, and reasoning 
high on men ani angels. In his retirement, weeds have 
mingled with the flowers—fungous shoots have crept 
round and disfigured the stem. A mistaken and ridicu- 
lous theory as to what are the fittest objects for poetry, 
has drawn the poet into numberless puerilities and ab- 
surdities; and his fine solemn didactic vein of medita- 
tion, thus misapplied, has not unfrequently tended to 
heighten and point the satire with which he has been 
assailed. His style of versification also seems “ sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought,” and wants that brief 
elegance, sententious force, and elasticity, and those con- 
centrated bursts, unexpectedly kindled up, and lighten- 
ing all around, which mark the page of Cowper. It is 
surprising that a writer possessing such high and unques- 
tioned genius should fail to perceive the absurdity of in- 
vesting the meanest subjects with this factitious import- 
ance—of rendering his pedlars and villagers philosophers 
and dialecticians, or of paraphrasing the language and 
ideas of humble life. Such subjects are not per se fit 
themes for poetry, and can only be elevated into such 
communion by the grace and fancy of the bard. To de- 
scribe them as Wordsworth has, in some of his lyrical 
and minor poems, attempted todo, with an affectation of 
strict fidelity, is calculated to excite only our wonder, 
derision, and regret. But fortunately the poet is a bad 
observer of his own rules. In the midst of all his per- 
verseness and obstinacy, the genius of the woods ever and 
anon reclaims his erring steps, and conducts him uncon- 
‘ciously to the true and living waters of inspiration— 


* The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths.” 


These are the genuine sources of Wordsworth’s power 
——the key to his strength and greatness. 


t — 


JEAN ANDERSON. 


A sonsy kimmer was Jean Anderson, an’ ill-faured to 
boot. In troth I never luked upon a mair out-o'-the- 
way piece of flesh. She was round as a hedgehog—baith 
humph-backit and bandy-legged,—and maist awsomely 
did she squint wi’ ane o’ her goggle een—an’ gaped wi’ 
ler muckle mou’, as if she wad fain tak a swallow. o’ 


“— ere or 
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some o’ us; an’ then she had lang yellow hair, hangin’ 
doon anent her snub nose—an’ a wee short neck—an’ a 
splae foot ; in short, she was the maist ill-faured jade 
ever hirpled: frae ae end to the ither o' St Mary's Loch, | 
It’s no kent whether Jean was quite canuy ur no; there — 
was something sae unco queer aboot the cratur, an’ she 
leuch Jike nae mortal in this wide warld. Mony a time 
hae [ heard her, half-a-mile aff—an’ an eldritch scream 
she gied, for it went frae Meggat Foot up to Bourhope 
Head, and floated ower far aboon the Berry-bush awa 
to Etterick-water, and settled doon by Thirlestane-lum- 
tap. 
They say Jean had neither faither nor mither, but 
was found a’ alane up near Bodsbeck, a puir skirlin’ bairn; 
and Wat Anderson's colley cam upon her, and wud hae 
eaten her up gin it were nae for Wat himsell, who tuik 
the young brat under his plaid, and gied her a soupo 
parritch, an’ the wee thing thrived ; an’ Wat, when he 
died, left it a bantle siller an’ a bit o'a hut up the Ox- } 
cleuch. But nevera mortal did she speak to, gin it were 
nae ane of Wat's family an’ an auld pedlar that brought 
a’ sorts o’ flummery gear, for Jean was a dressy lass, and 
weel likit to rigg hersell oot in braw colours, an’ mony & 
time wud she be seen stan’in’ ower the loch-edge to luk 
at her ungainly sell in the bonnie and calm water; 
she gied sic queer smirks, ane wud hae thocht her stark 
mad, ite 
Weel, it happened ae forenoon that Jean met in wi! 
Vill Laidlaw, a fine hearty callant, wham the muister at 
Dryhope had hired to herd his sheep roun’ about 
Coppereleuch. Will. was but a new-comer, an’ it 
the first time Jean had seen him. “ A braw day 
lass,” quoth he, but no a word did she answer, but sh 
comes straight up to him and luks him in the face like 
ane o' his ain collies, and she gies him a daut on th 
showthers, muttering a’ the while, “ The bonnie 
—the bonnie mannie.” She's a queer ane, thocht 
Will, and he axed her to stan’ aside, but Jean was no 
easy persuaded ; but she shoves in her great yellow 
richt anent the callant’s face. “ Tak that for yer imp 
dence, ye hussy,” quoth Will, accompanying his words wi 
a stounder on Jean’s great blowsy haffits; but the las 
was in no way deterred from retarning- the callants 
salute wi’ a smack o’a kiss that garred him sputter® 
ower his beard. In fact, Jean wasin luve wi’ Will, and 
she gaed him chase a lang day roun’ about the Meggat 
hills, but Will got the start, and left the hirplin’ body in 
the lurch. % me 
There's a muckle stane down by Coppercleuch, 
Kitty Crench’s Stane. Kitty Crench was the auld m 
maid that swam aboot St Mary's Loch, and monye tim 
on the moonlit nichts, is she kent to be gatherin’ luckal 
gowans doon by in the meadow at Meggat Foot, or 
gangs up to the grey rocks, and sits kaimin her lang 
hair, and there she sings queer sangs of hersell and 
water-kelpie, that bides by Bourhope, and the hag- 
brownies, and the puddock fairies, and a’ sic queer cratur 
Well, what does Jean do, aboot gloamin’ time, but sh® ) 
sits hersell doon on Kitty’s stane, and just as Will ’ 
law comes by to return to Dryhepe, up she springs W! 
an unco skirl, and gets haud o’ the callant roun’ about 
the neck, and Will thinks he’s in the han’s o' the dell, 
an’ an awfu’ wark he maks to get loose ; but Jean was 
a hard-gripper, and, what wi’ Will’s fricht an’ her ain 
strength, she gars the chield stotter doon amang the 
heather, till baith cam’ plump, held an’ heels, ower into 
the loch. Ain’s luve is no sae ill to cool, when theres 
nae stanpin’ ground, and the jaud letg quit o° Will in& 
jiffy, after findin’ hersell amaist droonin’, As 
callant, he maks oot in his ain way, and thanks his star? 
for so unlooked for an escape frae sic an awsome fiend a 
Kitty Crencth. x 
Jean gat hame girnin’, an’ vowed a pretty reve 
Will's unmannerly behaviour, An’ what do y 
the kimmer dues? A.nicht or twa after, t 


ry muckle sheep’s-heid clappit upon her ain, and 
gies slap slap slap at the byre-door whar Will was 
*; an’ the callant bangs out wi’ a pitchfork, and 
d hae stickit her clean through, gin the lassie didna | 
n wi’ the sheep’s-heid, and cut her stick up by the | 
h side, skirlin’ an’ screamin’ like a wild cat. Will | 
never molested anither time by the jaud ; in fact, 

puir body died a month or twa after, half through 

effects o’ fricht, and half o’ some lang bame complaint 

Acough, Losh! noo, is’nt that a queer story ? 


Ta cxogatny, 
on, 


{D NOTICES OF ANTIQUITY, INCIDENTS, APOPHTHEGMS, 
- ANECDOTES, MANNERS, &c. 


By William Tennant, Author of “ Anster Fair.” 


® seem to have been regarded with some sort of 
rstitious reverence by the ancient people of the earth. 
the Egyptian hierography the figure of a mouse was 
od to typify some unexpected and complete de- 
tion by divine interposition. Apollo in Crete and 
t Troad, had the name of Sauntueus, as being the 

‘ing deity of these gentle animals, to whom he 
supposed to have communicated some of his own 
nt of divination, so that they are enabled to foresee 
destruction of the tenement in which they may happen 
ie lodged, and to make their escape in good time ere 
tenement tumble—a faculty which we have trans- 
d, less classically, to rats, a more unamiable and 
r lar quadruped.—Mice have obtained celebrity by 
£ prominent agents in three transactions,—two of 
the third of divine history :—Ashdod, in conse- 
: of the captivity of the ark, was smitten with 
of mice; asa trespass-offering to remove which, 
len mice were presented to the judges of Israel by 
is of Philistia ;—Sennacherib’sarmy, when on the 
it of invading Egypt, was, according to Herodotus, 
filed by a countless army of these animals, who, by 
ing their bowstrings, shield-straps, baggage, &c. 
dthe invader, and incapacitated him from completing 


In another later occasion, when a colony of the Teucri 
from Crete in quest of settlements in Asia Minor, 
encouraged and authorized by an oracular re- 
se to make their abode in that place, where the 
-born or Indigenes should emerge from their dens 
‘Make an assault upon them. ‘This happened to them 
t Amaxitus, a town of the Troad, where, as they lay 
amped during the night-time, a countless host of field- 
e emerged, swarming from underground, and began 
away the leathern part of their armour, their 
e, and eatables. Considering these indigenous crea- 
sas the fulfilment of the oracle, they settled there; 
rected a temple in Chrysa to Apollo Smintheus, 
Apollo of the Mouse, with a statue of the god, appro- 
tly having’a figure of a mouse under his foot. Some 
r have thought that the country called Mysia 
name from this circumstance of the—mouse. 


, it seems, did not want its wonderful Crich- 
speaks of one Hippias, who rather out- 
d those of modern times. This man not only 
that he knew'every thing,—geometry, music, 
ophy, history, &c.—but that the very ring 
jer, the cloak on his shoulders, the shoes on his 
all of his own workmanship. 


pponicus the geometer, though profoundly skilled in 
rticular art which he professed, was in other mat- 
of an obtuse and unpenetrating genius. He 
for his large gaping mouth, which gave 
witty Arcesilaus to remark of him, that 
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heap e whar Will bides, wi’ her pled a’ ‘Gauunetiy; fiiciy about, 
| flew at last into his mouth as he gaped ! 
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and not knowing where to nestle, 


Aeschines tells a story of Demosthenes, which, if not’ ” 


exaggerated, or put in a false light, will be sufficient to 
prove that that celebrated orator was at times liable to be’ 
embarrassed and thrown into confusion, even on those 
occasions when he was desirous of making his best ap- 
pearance. He seems, indeed, seldom or never to have 
trusted to the enthusiastic flow of the moment, but to 
have studied his orations coolly and profoundly in his cave 
by lamplight, and committed them laboriously to memory 
for next day’s public declamation. Demosthenes was, 
along with Aeschines, deputed by the Athenians on some 
special embassy to the court of Philip; he had prepared 
himself beforehand with a fine speech ; he was introduced 
to Philip and his audience, who stood surrounding him 
with eager curiosity ; he began his address, but had hardly 
pronounced the proemium, when his voice began to quiver 
and show symptoms of timidity; as he advanced a little 
farther into the business-part of his speech, he on a sud- 
den became silent, and stood confounded in a complete 
incapacity of farther utterance. Philip, perceiving his 
embarrassment, encouraged him to take heart and pro- 
ceed in his discourse as he had at first purposed ; “* seeing 
he stood not there,” he said, “ as in a theatre, to suffer’ 
any annoyance from impertinent spectators.” The orator, 
being once thrown into confusion, in vain endeavoured? 
to recollect his sentences and recover himself. Again he 
attempted to speak, and again stopt in confusion. A’ 
disagreeable and rather ludicrous silence ensued, and the 
herald at last commanded the Athenian ambassadors to 
withdraw. 


When Alexander the Great was suing for divine, ho- 
nours, and the Athenians wished to testify their inde~ 
pendence by refusing him a place in the skies, “ Have a 
care,” said Demades to them, advisingly, “lest, when you 
seem to guard heaven, you in reality lose earth !” 


A garrulous barber happening to be called to shave 
Archelaus, asked him, “ How shall I shave you, sir ?”—~ 
“ In silence,” was the reply. 

Devongrove May, 18, 1831. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF » 
EDINBURGH. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Monday Evening, 9th May, 1831. 
J. Granam Datyect, Esq., in the Chair. ‘ 


Present,—Drs Hibbert, Borthwick, Keith ; Messrs Gib- 
son Craig, Maidment, Sivright, Laing, Dauney, Gre- 
gory, &c. &e. | 


Arter several members had been admitted, and a va- 
riety of donations aunounced, the secretary proceeded to 
read a letter addressed by Professor Wallace to J. T. 
Gibson Craig, Esq. F.S.A. Scot., pointing out that the 
commonly received opinion of the great Napier of Mer- 
chiston’s being interred in St Giles’s Church, was errone- 
ous ; and showing, by a quotation from a rare work by 
Hume of Godseroft, published very soon after Napier’s 
death, that his remains lie in the parish ‘church of St 
Cuthbert. The professor’s letter concluded by suggest- 
ing the raising a monument over Napier’s grave ; and 
certainly there never existed a Scotsman more entitled to 
such a tribute of national respect, When the present 
political excitement has subsided, we trust, for the honour 
of Scotland, that some progress will be made in erecting 
a permanent memorial of this illustrious individual, 

There were then read some curious particulars relative 
to the conduct of the celebrated Marquis of Montrose, 
previous to his execution, communicated, from Wod- 
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row’s Analecta, by James Maidment, Esq. F.S.A. Scot. 
These details give a very favourable impression of the 
marquis’s conduct in such a trying situation, and have 
never, we believe, been published. 

The secretary next made some remarks on a portion 
of the history of Scotland in the end of the 9th century, 
as given by George Chalmers, Esq:, in his Caledonia, 
vol. i. pp- 381-2-3. These remarks went to show, what, 
we believe, is familiar to every student of Scottish his- 
tory, namely, that the text of Mr Chalmers’s valuable 
work is not always supported by his authorities; and 
that, whilst his collections on the early history of Scot- 
land are acknowledged to be the most complete ever 
brought together on that subject, yet his arguments and 
inferences from isolated facts and meagre quotations, 
must in many cases be received with extreme caution. 
In the instance to which Mr Gregory's remarks were 
applied on the present occasion, a comparison of the text 
with the authorities produces an impression by no means 
favourable to Mr Chalmers's character as an unprejudiced 
historian, as was shown in a very distinct manner by Mr 


Gregory. 


In our last notice of the proceedings of this society, 
page 285, line 24, after the words “ Burning of Edin- 
burgh,” insert the words, “ by the Protector Sorherset, in 
the year 1545.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE WHIRLPOOL. 
By Thomas Brydson. 


No eye, save that of wild bird on the wing, 
B’er look’d into thy foam whirl shuddering, 
And look’d on aught beside ; 
Thy mighty arms round many a shrieking crew 
Haye wound, whose grim and bleaching relics strew 
. Thy darksome caverns wide. 


A solitude of waters round thee lies, 

To man forbid—who breaks that circle dies ; 
That solitude is thine! 

Thou speakest, and the distant islands hear 

Thine accents on the wind, and prayers of fear 
Are offer'd at thy shrine. 


Thou speakest ever,—yet the secret deep 
Of thine own mystery dost ever keep ; 
In what far age of time, 
- And how, did thy dread oratory first 
From yonder wilderness of waters burst 
In majesty sublime ? 


Vain is conjecture, where we cannot know, 
Save that thine eddies boil above—below, 
Save that within thee be, 
Unfeeling now, those who have felt thy power. 
Long hast thou reign’d a marvel,—there’s an hour 
All shall be known of thee. 
Oban, May. y 


THE SEA-GRAVE. 
By John Malcolm. 


I wovutp not depart far at sea,— 

I would not my cold form should be 
(When the gun peal’d my knell, 
With its deep-voiced farewell) 

Plunged down in the lone, sullen sea. 


Although o’er its fathomless gloom, 
Unheard may the wild billows boom,— 
And the battle’s loud roar 
Wake the sleeper no more, 
Far adown in his dark ocean-tomb ; 


Yet there to the slumberer 
Of unheard-of and hideous things, 
The cold slimy coil, 
Darkly clasping the spoil, 
That. Death to their dwelling-place brings. 


And there comes no of the morn, 
Nor gleam of the moon’s silver horn,— 
Nor the eve’s rosy light, 
Nor the pale stars of night, 
Gild the gloom of the waters forlorn. 


And there balmy breezes ne’er blow— 
Unfelt is the warm summer's glow— 
It can reach not the deep 
Cold abysses that sleep 
Ten thousand dread fathoms below. 


The voices of gladness on high, 
Ringing out through the glorious sky ; 
And the songs and the flowers 
Of the earth’s blessed bowers ay 
Are unknown where the lone waters lie. 


Many ships shall sail over the head 

Of the lost and the desolate dead— <7 
But no mourner may come : 
To the deep dungeon home, = 

Where the sea-buried sleeper is laid. 


*Neath the shade of some green s 
Where the small Sires connie 
And the wild flowerets spring, | 

Party trom the deepening se i 


: oo Oe 


LINES. 6 52588 
By Thomas Tod Stoddart. 


Our heart’s own choice ! we ce 
In those dark eyes of hers, , 
The thought they waken in her fond — 
Devoted worshippers. “ 


She hath guest’d at thelr wild feelings, in 7 
Some madd'ning magic strain— ow 
In the tears her music brought, when the 
Her bring them o’er again. P 


Sie ta ee é os 
Who gave them silent birth— ‘ 

At sacred blessings breathed away 
In the passing hour of mirth! 


At the vigil Image of herself, 
That floated smiling by ; 


At the trembling hope, the quivering fe 
At pride, that knelt tonone 
But her, the beautiful, the 

The best beloved one! 


. 
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in his eye lightens the spirit of the creative genius that 
gave them birth. . He loves his country, because he is its 
child. What nature has poured down on earth and 
heaven, has been the gladness of life to his soul from. the 
youngest years of his memory... What gifts she has 
poured on the soul of the people, have fallen also upon 
him. And from these elements, mixed with all the loves 
and all the remembrances of life, is formed to hiny a pa- 
triotism, which makes one favoured region of the. earth 
more dear than all the rest, which gives him a pride in 
tive patriotism: ‘Deep ‘custom lias bound his heart to | the glory of one people, a love to their welfare, a sorrow 
gbdotl, which he understands; but there is a joyous | in their calamity, a shame in their humiliation. 
‘ive and love to the scenes and occupations of his life, It is not the barrenness or luxury of the earth that at- 
which is a vividness.of feeling which custom alone | taches a people to their’ soil ; it is not the magnitude of 
guld not give. It is the spirit rejoicing to expatiate in | empire, or the narrow boundary of a little, territory, that 
wealth of life that is spread before it. And if he | determines the question of their national pride. It is not 
no laws which challenge the loyalty of those they | whether they are self-governed and free, or the subjects 
fe protected, and if the soil be atlorned with no arts | of a despotic sceptre, that decides whether they feel 
exalt their condition, nevertheless, the hut and the | strongly the bands. that unite them with their ‘pene 
 streant, the wood where the wild deer lie, and the | Every climate, and every condition of power, and every 
sure of wild moorish hills, form to him a region of de- | form of polity, may bring forth in.a people a national 
cleaves to the bosom’ of that nature from | spirit, which binds them in love and pride to a country af 
ung. Such is his patriotism—the germ | their own. If there has been among, the nations some 
“in its simplest state, of that passion which is unfolded in | ancient monarchy, high in its.fame in arms, the | 
forms among nobler communities. But the strong |, who live under it shall not. miss the liberties they have 
al instinct of the human creature is there, not‘less | never known, but shall take to themselves the renown df 
rerfal because it is unexpanded. the gallant.soldiers they have sent forth, and love thei 
who is not depressed with evils | country forthe recital of her wars, If the-luxary and 
bring distaste even upon the sense of life. Here the | refinement of a splendid court have nourished to a greater 
ng begins, in the very love to life, and, therefore, it | height of perfection, in one nation than in all others, the 
n to those places which are life’s home. .Asthe | Polished courtesies of social life, this distinction of the 
te is nobler, as greater affections are unfolded, and be- | country will enter into the pride of the national. spirit, 
s an essential part ‘of. the whole existence, they be- | and into that love which makes one country alone, above 
a part of those feelings which are compounded in | all others, the object of permanent desire. If at home 
e of patriotism. Is the warrior glorious in the | and abroad the name of their king arise above that of the 
prowess of his arm; does the nation guard with pious | nation, and gather to him all her glory in arts and arms, 
care the bones of the dead, and cherish in.song the me- | the subject will pride himself in the glory of his monarch; 
mory of ancestors who were daring in their own battles, | and that very circumstance, which seems to deprive his 
aid down their life for their renown? The pride of | country of its honours, will, by the self—flattering spirit 
own triumphs and the remembrance of the great of | of national love, be converted into a source of praise. 
mingle proud and solemn love which he It would be melancholy, indeed, when.sve see how un-~ 
has been their common birth- | equally the greater blessings of nature, political insti- 
Or in a city of equal laws—a city | tutions, and of mind, -haye been dealt to mankind, if the 
“where rights are guarded under the shadow of liberty— | love of a nation to its lot, and its pride in itself, were 
where pure loves dwell in the bosom of an austere sim- | limited to one or another of the diffe t, conditions of 


PATRIOTISM. 


War land is there that doesnot pour forth its own 
ealth to its imhabitants? ‘The bounty of nature to 


yes'is acknowledged by all her offspring ; and the 


~ STRAY LEAVES. gazes with intense delight on lovely and majestic forms 
ive of the wildest: savage to his dreary aes 


fF 
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‘of manners—and holy fres burn on unviolated | existence that have been assigned them. The spirit of 
altars? His patriotism, more sacred and severe, shall com- | the human race has been differently framed. It has been 
these things, which make the honour of his | endowed with the power of knowing and enjoying the 

fill with its purest happiness. Or | good that is given, much more than of suffering from that 
foes vantages of a different kind ? | which is withheld. It has been gifted with a power of 
Isshe the seat-of. beautiful arts, which men from all na- | creating happiness to itself, by the very vigour of its own 
-to admire? Then though her boast be only | spirit of life, and of pouring even beauty around it, from 
sky, and the happy genius of her people, he | the overflowing of its love. ‘To every people there are 
] ‘hig heart swell with love and triumph, as he | given the elements of a strong affection to their native 
| upon thatbeauty, and on the works of that genius. | land, and to all that it bears; to the people that dwell 
‘too has” hed only beneath that beaming hea- | in it, andthe works with which they have crowned ‘it. 
en, and his is nursed. in; its light; he too is en- | And this affection, more or less expanded, more or less 
wed with, that passionate imagination, which listens | enlightened, more or less ennobled, is their, patriotism. 
the mumbers of soft flowing song, which | Undoubtedly the feeling is different, acgording to the 
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character and circumstances of the nation. It is ofta 
higher character, and takes more the appearance of a 
virtue, as the condition of a people is itself more grate- 
fal in contemplation to our moral feelings. Where the 
whole land rejoices in the light of liberty, where a thou- 
sand and athousand homes are inhabited by peaceful con- 
tent, where public justice in the state presides over in- 
dividual happiness, where the objects of a just, high, and 
natural sympathy are spread wide and numberless around 
on every side, there, indeed, we look with more satisfac- 
tion on that national feeling which embraces them all, 
and commend it as a nobler patriotism ; because we per- 
ceive that the objects to which it is directed are worthy 
of all love and pride, and we foresee that no difficult or 
costly sacrifices can be required by such a country, which 
will not be well bestowed in maintaining its rights, or 
which may not be supported by the feelings which it in- 
spires. But every country, whatever its condition may 
be, has its own patriotism ; nor can any thing utterly 
destroy it, but that dissoluteness of vice, under which a 
people cannot long exist as a nation, or that servitude to 
a foreign dominion, which may extinguish all national 
feeling in hopelessness and humiliation. Shame has been 
ealled the “ sorrow of pride ;” but pride, under such sor- 
row often and long suffered, dies—and with it, in the 
heart of a nation, dies patriotism, 


i. 
PASSION. 


The capacity of emotion and will, which is designated 
under the name of Passion, is not only powerful by the 
cogency with which it exerts its effect over man, but also 
by the authority which resides in it. For what does he 
know, naturally, of good or evil, but through these reve- 
lations that are made in his mind by pleasure and pain, 
aversion and desire? Or what help can his reason give 
him except by the cognizance it is able to take of these 
emotions, and the comparison it may afterwards make of 
the different affections which in them he has experienced ? 
Even that supreme principle of Conscience, by which he is 
the judge of good and evil, however mysteriously it may 
be itself distinct from all other emotion of pleasure and 
pain, aversion and desire, is no exception to the remark 
just made, since it is on these affections and emotions, as 
they arise in the mind, and on nothing else, that it does 
itself exert its high jurisdiction, 

It is in this light, then, that we ought to regard the 
passionate nature of man; not merely as the source of 
strong and urgent emotion, not merely as the seat of hap- 
piness and suffering, but as that part of his being by which 
his whole various capacity of good and evil is developed 
in his nature. When we have felt, the mind becomes a 
storehouse, in which thoughts and knowledge are treasu- 
red up. But before we have felt, the determination of 
the mind is the same. When we have felt, we may say, 
what do we know of the beauty of love, but that we have 
loved? What conception of the sanctity of reverential 
gratitude, but the remembrance of the very feeling as it 
occupied our mind? What is our thought of the solem- 
nity of religion, but a renewal of that solemnity, which 
was a present feeling during some of its awful services ? 
But, before love was ever strong, before the benefit was 
ever understood for which gratitude is felt, before the 
idea gould enter the mind of that Being towards whom 
religion, performs its service, the preparation of these 
‘feelings was as determinate in the mind, as the feelings 
themselves are definite after they are known. Do we 
allow that these feelings are good—this love, this grati- 
tude, this awe? Then that constitution of the mind is 
good, in which these feelings are prepared, and by which 
they are made inevitable ; that constitution in which they 
already exist in the capacity, though not in the exertion. 

Thus regarding it, and transferring to the constitution 
and original capacity of these feelings in. our mind, that 
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ddmiration and love with ge we are accust 
look on the actual exhibition of the feelings, we k 
how to ascribe;to this part of our being its real 
and importance ; and of it to 
it bears in human virtue and knowledge. In fl 
only can we estimate aright the importance and au! 
that is to be ascribed to the emotions as they arise, o 
sidered merely as facts of our nature which in t) 
clares itself—as voices from that soul which is of he 
venly frame—as inspirations and revealings which C01 
to our intelligence from that power which framed wi 
feel, and prescribed, in the original structure <i our be! 
the emotion which should belong to each occas 
event in life. 
The mere feeling or emotion, however,—the sim 
movement which passion gives forth, is not alone of 4 
thority, because it leads alike to good and ill. But 
never alone. No feeling arises without the accom: 
ing consciousness that it is right or wrong. The voic 
Conscience rises with that of passion, justifying or is 
lowing. And the emotion which thus arises, self-app 
ved, is the only specific instruction given us in our o1 
minds of what is right ; the emotion thus arising, & 
condemned, the only direct instruction so given us of wi 
is wrong. And this allowance or reproval of our f 
in the moment of its birth, is the most authoritat: 
struction which, within the circle of mere humanity, 
can know; for here Nature and Conscience speak in ¢ 
souls, and both are from God. : 


nh 
SENSIBILITY. 


In Passion we find two states perfeotly distinet fr 
each other,—the emotion arising from conten ‘ 
the object, an affection of pleasure or pain in which ¢ 
mind may be passive merely ; and, pene Nei ym eo 
movement of the mind to or from the object. 
also a third state, intimately connected with this last, al 
yet differing from it,—the state of will. 

The first point, then, is the susceptibility of imp 
and emotion. In some minds this exists toa great exter 
without producing strong exertion of will. Tt is then/ 
called Sensibility, which regards simply the capacity 
being deeply and strongly affected. However, sensibill 
itself may be of very different characters ; as it may 
quick and vivid, but transient; or its affections may 
more calm, but deep and fixed. The y 
great exhilaration of heart, or of sudden and passion C 
sorrow, is found under the first character; under @ 
second, deep and steadfast joy, which sustains in then 
no more perhaps than a calm, bright serenity, and ye 
implies not a tranquil indisposition to be affected, bat an ” 
extreme and fine sensibility to pleasure. On the other 
hand, the same temper of mirid may produée a settled and 
enduring melancholy. This is that first affection in whieh 
the mind is merely passive. 

Now, though in considering Passion, we may sigill 
these impressions on the sensibility as given merely in 
order to prepare and lead on those movements of the will, 
through which the mind is turned into action, which may 
be conceived as the ultimate purpose and proper end of 
these affections of pleasure and pain,—yet, if the emotion 
should not reach to will, we by no means necessarily 
esteem this falling short of its seemingly destined end, as 
a defect in the working of the mind. On the contrary, 
the affections of the sensibility are often very tonching to 
us to contemplate, or beautiful, majestic, pap fico = , 
when they reach not to the production of any 
the will; as the sorrow whieh is felt fort 
mourn, whett our sympathy can offer them ior 
its sorrow ; as the grief of those who mourn boo bg 
that which they have loved, when their piety restrais 
all impatient murmuring at their own privation, 


vain longing towards’ that which is tc 


in its simplicity, i ja most affecting and beautiful. So 
h ness of children, on whom joy falls like the 
it ‘and passes away. Such, too, is the admiration 
for characters of awful greatness, who, in the 
of our reverence, seem to us lifted up far above 
tion. In these instances, and numberless others 
‘will be supposed, all that we see of the Passion is the 
p aeple emotion, strongly declared in the soul, but 
on to the effects that naturally and properly 
e out of the primary feeling. 
tendency, therefore, of desire and will to arise 
the first feeling, does not depend on the strength 
‘emotion, but on many other circumstances, For 
il often be found to be an argument of deep sensi- 
that the emotion passes into no other form. Its 
y force preserves the integrity and simplicity of the 
Tt seems reasonable, indeed, to think that the 
te deeply any passive emotion settles upon the mind, 
it will be disposed to stir into any new forms of 
It is possessed with the simple, single affection, 
ee, I believe, it is found, that minds of great feeling 
often very slow to derive any purpose from their emo- 
i even that which necessarily follows; or to con- 
e Ke what manner they shall act upon it ; it being long 
the first deep impression of emotion ‘ts sufficiently 
hausted in the mind, to allow it to turn to any other 
of feeling, or to any spontaneous activity, And hence 
which have afterwards been found to be formed 
r great power and strong passion, have appeared in early 
as slow in passion and in thought, because they had 
lis nature of deep affection, and were of the kind that 
strong emotion slowly resume their ordinary powers, 
is evident that minds so constituted are least of all to 
. More is to be expected from them by far 
om those which, from the impulse of emotion, are 
to change their state. Itis doubtful, indeed, whe- 
r a mind that is versatile in its emotions, can have the 
r of great power. 
us imagine, for instance, in what manner the emo- 
sn of love possesses the mind of a mother looking at 
child asleep.. We can suppose it to be a deep still 
ling that scarce looks more into the future than into 
past, but is blest in present consciousness. The more 
* her mind is occupied with the present feeling, with 
single undisturbed consciousness, the deeper founda- 
ion is laid for that powerful and indestructible love 
jich must afterwards be her support in the acts of ma- 
duty. Bat the remembrance of the feelings of 
h hours will afterwards give to her understanding an 
izht into the constitution. of a mother’s heart, which 
could no otherwise have possessed; it will give her 
t as to the nature of human affections which she 
‘could not else have found. For (I suppose her mind not 
‘tobe of the lowest order) she will perceive that in that 
of tender and happy love, there was mysteriously 
mixed with the yearning of a parent bosom to the being 
that has sprung from it, the solemn regard of a spirit 
‘knowing its own power and destination towards a spirit 
+o which its destination is unknown, and in which all its 
powers are folded up. © And she will perceive how feel- 
‘Ings from her highest being may thus mix with those of 
‘hhumblest sort, in such a.manner that they shall be 
known only in the undivided emotion of one entire affec- 
tion. She will thus understand in a manner no reason 
4 “a ‘we teach her, to what a moral world we belong, 
what a moral purpose we are framed, when she 
ho inilonly mind the consciousness of its sublimer 
; Giabloialy blending in a mother’s love the under- 
that sanctity in our being which the austere 
and often proclaims unheard. These higher 
ns making part of such a state of mind, do not 
imply nothing of that 


the tenderest and most human of all her feel- 
ae tongue of religion is at other times required to 
ry activity of thought or will which I represented 
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as Sptarcupting the integrity of the firat ¢ emotion. Ty hey 
show merely how deeply the impression that is made by 
an object of affection may be carried inte our nature— 
into what depths of our being its capacities of love are 
extended, when its highest, as well as its lowlier facul- 
ties can join in one single, full, unvarying emotion ocou- 
pying the soul. 


Or suppose that some upright and ingenuous mind, that 


had known no stain, is, under the sudden force of some 
stronger passion, or by fatal circumstances, betrayed into an 
act by which it feels itself dishonoured. Is it not certain, 
that the more oppressed it is with humiliation and shame, 
the more it feels only the weight of its offence, turning 
aside neither on the one hand to seek for palliatory cir- 
cumstances and excuses, nor on the other yet imagining 
that there is any possible expiation or recovery for it,— 
the more, in short, it is possessed and occupied with the 
single overwhelming consciousness of guilt and shame, 
the more undoubted evidence it then gives of the strength 
of moral and pure feeling in itself, and the surer hope it 
affords, that if there be expiation and recovery before it, 
its full powers will be exerted, when the mind rises at 
last to that better prospect, to redeem its transgression ? 
Contrast that self-humbled, sunk spirit, with him who 
almost, in the moment he has yiolated his convictions of 
right, can throw off the one-half of his offence upon the 
recollection of the circumstances that betrayed him, and 
the other half on his confident anticipation of redeeming 
his error in the future. Both these, indeed, are the na- 
tural recoils of the mind from the oppressive sense of | 
wrong committed by itself; but the first is an escape from 
pain, which a good mind will be cautious in allowing 
itself at all; the second is that by which such a mind 
will at last seek to blot out its fault; but it will be late 
in imagining that it is possible by such atonement to wipe 
away offence. 


Let us look at the same instance in the other point of 


view I have suggested, and consider what understanding 
such an event would give such a mind, both of itself and 
of our nature. No fancy, which an unsullied mind can 
form of the pangs of conscious guilt and dishonour, can 
approach to the reality. He might apprehend before that 
there were such pangs in human nature; now he ‘has 
experienced, and knows what they are. He will never 
again feel the same proud opinion of himself which he 
once cherished. 
tainty for which he had before no grounds, that man is 


But he will ever after know with a cer- 


framed as a moral being, when he finds, in addition to his 
former experience of the happiness of innocence, that 
there is laid in the very structure of his nature a provi- 
sion of misery, for every violation of a moral law. 

Our imagination, it is true, always goes beyond our 
present experience ; and, in addition to that knowledge 
of our common nature, which every mind derives from 
the feelings that have been made realities to its intelligence 
by the presence of the real objects affecting it, -it: has 
derived a less certain and more ideal apprehension of 
other feelings, from its power of placing itself in imagi- 
nation in the situation of those to whom other objects of 
pain and pleasure are real, But this visionary conception 
of feelings which we have not known—though it enlarges 

our understanding of ourselves and of humankind, (for 
if 0 our understanding were rigorously restricted to our 
own experience, we must tread the earth in ignorance) — 
is always an unsubstantial knowledge. It is no foundd- 
tion for virtue. It is no strength to support us in the 
harder tasks of duty. But the same feelings which we 
may thus ideally and imperfectly conceive, when they 
have once been our own, when they have been made real 
by the strong possession they have taken of our souls, 
directed upon real objects, then they become ever after a 
part of the strength of our nature. To speak of the case 
just supposed, he who has felt remorse, has in that re- 
membrance a surer strength for his fature virtue, than 
he had while he only imagined and dreaded it, Wemay 
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consider ajl other human beings, whose situation is dif- 
ferent from our own, as proving the strength, the depths, 
the capacities of our common nature, under circumstances 
of which we can only imagine and conjecture the im- 
pression. They are making themselves acquainted with, 
and realizing in their own breasts, its powers and its 
miseries, the secrets of its high and awful constitution. 
They are collectively gathering up that moral knowledge 
which is the only effectual support of moral opinion, In 
this manner, humankind is going on making experience 
of its own nature. And each of us, in his confined and 
partial experience, must look upon himself as very im- 
perfectly capable of understanding that common nature 
which he bears indeed in his soul; which may make itself 
a little felt in sympathy with the passions, the desires, 
the thoughts, the sufferings of others, but can never fully 
disclose itself, till the presence of the real objects of those 
feelings shall rouse up those possible feelings into reali- 
ties. 

Thave said that the first state of passion is simple 
emotion. The passion may end here, er it may not; 
there are instances, of which I have mentioned a few, in 
which it appeared to be most fitting that the passion 
should proceed no farther than this first simple affection 
of the sensibility. But this, as I observed, appears to be 
not in our nature the ultimate purpose for which these 
impressions on our feeling are made; and generally we 
are able to show that they are important, not only by the 
present state of mind they produce, but by their results, 
tending to produce an arousing of active power in the 
soul. And it will be easy to see how much we are aware 
of this general law and purpose of our nature, by obser- 
ving in what manner we are affected by those instances 
in which the first impression is made, and the result 
that should follow does not take effect. As, for example, 
if a man had received some heavy blow in his fortunes, 
that he should be struck with consternation and pain at 
the intelligence of a misfortune which shook the security 
en which his mind had been accustomed to rest, and 
made the future look threatening, we should easily for- 
give. We should think it natural, and perhaps even 
fitting. But what should we say of him if, from that 
feeling of his calamity, he did not rise to exertion of his 
powers commensurate with the extent of his injury; if 
he rested in that fear and grief, that first sense of dismay 
which is useful while it serves to fix in the mind the 
conception of the magnitude of the injury to be redeemed, 
and to arouse all its faculties from their indolence of plea- 
sure and accustomed ease, but which is known to us at once 
as pernicious and dishonouring, if it is prolonged buta little 
beyond its most necessary season, is recognised as fatal the 
moment we begin to perceive that it has laid prostrate that 
will which it should have provoked to the utmost effort 
of its strength? In such a case, we say that the man 
‘was too weak for his misfortune ; and the stopping short 
of the mind in the first stage of emotion shocks us as 
with the discovery of some moral fault. What should 
we think of the sensibility of a father who, on seeing his 
child in danger, should be thrilled indeed with horror 
and fear at what he saw, but make no effort for his 
rescue? That anguish of fear seems then to us to produce 
its proper effect when it carries him with one strong im- 
pulse into the heart of flames for his child’s deliverance. 

We are perfectly prepared, then, by natural feeling to 
jadge how far that first emotion may go, and when it 
must change from passive feeling to active power. We 
perfectly understand, in such instances, the provision of 
nature, and see in what manner the primary impression, 
though it should be useless in itself, may become useful 
by its immediate effects. 

The purpose which we can trace so intelligibly in in- 
stances like these, extends widely through human nature 
and life. Sometimes it requires the most sagacious and 
learned observer of nature to perceive that it is fulfilled. 
But every mind must also be full of examples, in which, 
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without difficulty, we nny tree in which ’ 
the design is accomplished. : 
Iv. 


INFLUENCE OF TIME ON SORROW. 1 


When the first burst of Grief has subsided, the sulfer- | 
ing that remains takes properly the name of Sorrow. But _ 
there are many tempers which prolong this state; and 
having once received deep cause of sorrow, will not again — 
lift themselves up from it, but, nourishing their} __ 
stretch one continuous gloom of melancholy over their 
remaining life. One might be disposed to think that 


there are few losses, and few minds, to which this ex- ' 
n 


treme prolongation of sorrow can be natural, and that in 
many instances where it takes place, the mind itself has 
been too busy in seeking the means of continuing its own 
affliction. Time is the bringer of consolation ; nor does 
it at all detract from the sincerity or the poignancy 
grief, nor from the strength of love, that it has received 
consolation from time. For this allaying of bitternessis 
effected, not simply by the interposition of other objects, 
bringing other thoughts, feelings, and cares, and thus de 
livering the heart from grief by gaining it from its pris 
tine affections—the ready alleviation of all sorrow to 

of little capacity of passion, and that which has been 
most spoken of by shallow moralists. But time, without 
injuring the reverence of the first affection, will bring 
relief by the natural course of the human spirit, as may 
be understood by considering some'of the circumstances 
which constitute the exceeding bitterness that is felt 
the freshness of grief, and the change which, in thes 
respects, is necessarily made by time. ‘Thus, time acts it 
part by the habitual conviction which it brings on in the 
mind of the sufferer, that the calamity he deplores is fixel 
and unalterable, and that, in struggling against it, he 
striving with necessity and with the laws of nature. 
passion, in its transport, does. not bow even under thes 
inflexible laws. Grief, while its loss is yet recent, 
struggles not merely with the pangs, but with the reality 
of its affliction, It cannot believe at -first that he whe 
was alive is dead. The living image still lives in the 
soul, and terribly returns upon it in its life and beauty 
though the body lies stretched in death ; and there is for 
along time a dreadfal and agonizing struggle betweell 
the thoughts of that which has been, and that which is 
before the mind can tame down its own vivid recollec- 
tions, and subdue the image of life, by the shadow of n 

‘ 


mortality. Its first effort is to bring that straggle to 
rest, which it will do with:time. But when this sort 
of illusion, which almost unsettles the belief of what has 
happened, is dispelled or overcome, there still remains— 
what was mixed with it—the impatience of the mind te 
submit itself to its evil. This, again, is a feeling which is 
contrary to nature and reality, and which therefore must 
be understood by considering the nature of passiom 
Under a calamity which has just befallen, there is the 
same feeling which possesses the mind under a calamity 
certainly announced and inevitable ; a disposition to cot- 
tend against it, with an obscure imagination of the possi 
bility that, by struggling, it may get free from that inv 
necessity by which it is held. It is nomore than a mat 
writhing and galling himself in the chains which he ea®- 
not break. Now, this impatient reluctance against his 
fate, which a brave man may feel for a time who is ui 
expectedly adjudged to death, but which he overcome “ 
merely by the conviction that it is inevitable, is precisely ) 
what takes place, though with still greater illusion, in the |) 
mind on which insupportable calamity has fallen. i} 
struggles urider its load, as if it were possible, by strug 
gling, to shake it off. It strives, in the impatience and 
impotence of its grief, against that fate which has net 
spoken merely, but which has accomplished its decre: 
This is not the understanding, but the unsubdued blind 
will, that seems still to feel a power in itself, when al 
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- rv +s taken from it. en ahi eole and hoouing 
coutest of the unsubmitting mind against an evil, which 
bear to consider and to acknowledge as fixed and 
u » for all existence, an evil it has not courage 
w bear, and which tries to change that in imagination 
which is unchangeable in nature, time will relieve. For 
the mind resorts to its understanding, and judges its own 
min efforts. It perceives its folly, and, by repeated en- 
to subdue its will, brings itself into the frame 
on, and uses itself to regard as inevitable that 
which indeed lies inevitably upon it. Time, there- 
©, inasmuch as it aids the mind to dispel or overcome 
illusions of fresh-wounded and unacquainted grief, 
es necessarily bring repose to the vehement agitations 
te sorrow. ‘These may be considered as the 
tings of the mind to its deliverance from pas- 
ion, and to the attainment of a calmer sorrow, under the 
efit of time. But, independently of these violent emo- 
is of the spirit, which are thus laid in some degree to 
there are other important changes which go on in 
ie mind, and which it owes necessarily to the mediation 
_ To those to whom loss is recent, the prominent 
n is their loss. The simple fact that the one 
loved is taken from them and gone,—that fact, new, 
and bitter to their souls, occupies them entirely ; 
| the only light in which they can conceive of the child 
' the friend is, as so freshly, and terribly lost. But that 
; pain is not the only emotion which in their 
belongs to the remembrance of the person beloved. 
a the contrary, the mind is stored with a thousand 
ions of love, which purely delightful, and which, 
h in the first moments of separation they enhance 
Sal have yet their native power of pleasure, and 
il re-exert it. The time must come, when those full 
: which have been the treasure of happy love, 
te the soothing of its affliction. All the gentle and 
ties which were beloved, all the remembered 
of kind and happy intercourse, will return, not as 
jectres, merely to haunt the mind with fear and sorrow, 
x as beatified visions, to console it with its own affec- 
as. They have been, through long years, the delight 
heart of affection: that is their natural power and 
ie; and that is the power they must again exert, 
a the freshness of the loss is past, and the mind be- 
in to recover strength and liberty, to look with 
composure on its situation, and to weigh together 
» good and the evil, which have been dealt to it in that 
; To love has been its happiness, and it may 
still find happiness in loving, though the object is no 
v present. But grief, and the thought of death 
nd “of immortality, have made that happiness, which 
s once tender or unthinkingly gay, now solemn and 
; ‘Time renders yet another change. _ For the sor- 
that is felt is not for our loss alone ; but it is sorrow, 
is pity for the dead. The extinction "of light and life, 
poersbing av =e of the spirit from all that it loved or 
| in, and the consigning of the living breathing 
; to dissolution, seem to us a dire calamity to have 
@ upon one that was full perhaps of young and glad- 
life; and this feeling is strong and active in the 
‘of the fervour of grief. But as time bears us on 
ares weer mere, we know that this 
2 is not felt by them ; and the sorrow we re- 


tai | is mach more for ourselves than for those who are 


lect 


me ge one consideration more. Time brings the 
s of religion. The mind that turns itself to 
prams of strength, must find strength that will lift 
ffom the sorrows of a transitory world. All evil 
is of this life, must seem lessened to the mind that 
habitually upon eternity. All suffering must be 
1 to the mind, which looks habitually to the hand 

m which it came, in humble and adoring gratitude for 
good it has given. In this, and in the other in- 

at have been mentioned, we see the power which 
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time may exert with respect to sorrow, as naturally ena- 
bling and leading on the mind to exert its own means of 
strength in overcoming the excess of its grief. That it 
should overcome it altogether, is not to be desired. But 
that it should overcome the anguish of its suffering, and 
retain a softened sorrow, mixed with grateful recollections 
of affection, is not only to be desired for the happiness, 

but is requisite to the virtue of a being, whose part in life 
it is not merely to be tender in affections, but strong for 
the performance of duties. 


IANTHE. 


What's female beauty but an air divine, 
Through which the mind’s all pee graces shine ; 
They, like the sun, irradiate all between, 
The Cody charms, because the soul is seen, 
Young, 
I saw a lady, in a festal hall, 
Move through the dance to music’s liveliest tone ; 
And ever as she pass’d, the eyes of all 
Were fix’d intent on her—and her alone ; 
And she was fair !—and as she met their gaze, 
None could restrain the whisper’d voice of praise ! 


Methought there was a language in her face, 

More than mere beauty, few could comprehend ; 
A poetry, a music, and a grace, 

That chain’d my soul at once to be her friend ; 
Such magic dwelt within her deep, dark eye, 
T bless’d her, while I own’d its witchery ! 


I stole aside—and silently apart 
Long gazed on her—then turn’d to mark the throng, 
With whom she mingled, and I ask’d my heart 
What spell to this one maiden could belong,— 
That she thus shone supreme in beauty there, 
While thousands seem to boast of charms as rare ? 


But soon the mystery was resolved to light ; 
Soon did I feel, in all its power and truth, 
How inward loveliness alone makes bright, 
And lends a glory to the brow of youth! 
Before whose dignity mere outward show 
Fades into air, like bells on ocean’s flow! 


Ah! yes, ’tis true, as sunlight gilds the scene, 
When soul shines pure through every word and look, 
All minds must feel her majesty serene ; 
*Tis Heaven a radiance lends to Nature’s book ! 
And as bright skies to streams their hues impart, 
Her face reflected still the summer of the heart ! 
GERTRUDE. 


—————E 


THE SHOEBLACK. 


By Delta. 


Ah, little kent thy mother, 
That day she cradled thee, 

The lands that thou shouldst travel i in, 
Or the death that thou shouldst (a 


“ Tuere is no such thing as standing still in hi 
life: the wheel of fortune is continually revolving 5G 
we must either rise with it or fall.’ 

“ Very true,” said my friend, as he emptied fi : 
and turned a little more round to me; “I 
you a case in point, of which I happened to know 
self. 

“ Some years ago—say fifteen or eighteen—as I was 
returning from London by the mail-coach, I made halt 
for a night at one of the York inns, The room into 
which I was ushered was full of bagmen and travellers 
of various cuts and kinds, and from the confused Babel 
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- of sound I could occasionally hear a detached sentence 
on politics—on the theatres—on agriculture—on the late 
rainy weather—the price of stocks—soft goods—and the 
petitions of the Roman Catholics. A knot in one corner 
were discussing supper; others, lounging beside the 
hearth, toasted their toes ; while a third, and more nu- 

» merous party, half concealed amid puffy exhalations, 
‘washed down the flavour of their Havannahs with steam- 
‘ing savoury rum-punch. Being somewhat fatigued, and 
the assemblage not exactly quite to my taste, I tossed off 
a sneaker, and rang for Boots,—that indispensable actor 
of all drudgery work at your public establishments for 
board and lodging. 

“In bustled a tall, thin, squalid, miserable-looking 
creature, his curly black hair seemingly long unkempt, 
hanging about his ears ‘in most admired disorder.’ His 
dress. corresponded with his looks ; his jacket and waist- 
coat were of dark fustian, and his trowsers, gar te 
shrivelled, bore some traces of having been originally 
nankeen. Around his neck was twisted a blue cotton 
handkerchief, and the little of his linen seen, was not 
only ragged, but dirty. In one hand he carried a boot- 
jack, and in the other a pair of slippers, while from 
under his arm depended a dingy towel, perhaps as a badge 
of office. I could not help thinking, as he crossed the 
room at my summons, ‘ here is a most lugubrious speci- 
men of mortality ; one of those night-hawks of society, 
whom it would scarcely be comfortable to meet with, 
unarmed, on a solitary road, towards the twilight.’ 

“ With down-looking face, the fellow made a hurried 
approach to me,-as if he had the feeling of his task being 
a disagreeable one, and the sooner got over the better. 
As he laid the slippers on the carpet, placed the boot- 
jack at my foot, and was stooping his shoulder as a ful- 

crum for assistance in my operations, I caught a distinct 

glimpse of his faded features. I could not be mistaken. 

* Good Heavens !’ said I to myself half aloud, ‘ can it 

possibly be Harry Melville !’ 

“ After the poor creature had shuffled out of the room 
in an agitation which did not wholly escape the remark, 
and provoke the idle laugh of some of the loungers, I 
hastily rang the bell, and was shown to my sleeping- 
room by the waiter, whom I requested to bid the person 
come up who had brought me my slippers. 

“T was allowed to pace about for some time in a per- 
plexed and downcast mood, haunted by many a recollec- 
tion of departed pleasures—by many delightful associa- 
tions of other years, which contrasted themselves with 
present dejection, when at length I heard a step timidly 
approaching the door, and a slight tap was given, I 
opened it eagerly, and there stood before me the same 
doleful apparition. I took hold of the poor fellow's hand, 
and led him to a chair ; but no sooner was he seated, and 
the door shut upon us, than he put his hands over his 
face, and burst into a flood of tears. When he had be- 
come a little moré tranquil, I soothed him in the best 
way I could, and ventured to open my mind to him. 

“** Oh! let me alone—let me alone,’ he said, sobbing 
bitterly. ‘ I have deserved my fate. _My own impru- 
dence, more than misfortune, has reduced me to the state 
you see. Be not sorry for me; I am beneath your re- 
gard. I have deserved it all.’ 

“ Having consoled him in the best manner'I could, he 
voluntarily gave me the particulars of his history, which, 
as far as memory serves me, were nearly to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“ Shortly after having been taken into the counting- 
house of his father,—at that time a considerable West 
India merchant,—he had married, contrary to the will 
of his friends, in the hope that the affections of a parent 
could not long remain estranged to an only son, even 
though conscious that that son had injured him; Per- 
haps in this his calculations were not altogether wrong ; 
but at this point foreknowledge failed, and unforeseen 
Circumstances blasted his prospects. The affairs of old 


Mr Melville were shortly after thrown into disorder by 


unsuccessful 3 and matters at length grew # 
bad as to involve and ruin, The old man jp 
was received into the country residence of a relation; be) 
but, brought up in habits of activity and business, his )j in 
mind could not withstand the dread reverse; and, after 
a few listless months, one shock of Ae y's 
other, hurried him off to a not unwelcome grave. We 
“ The penniless and imprudent Henry soon found that im, 
he had wedded not only himself, but another, to misery, 5° 
as the dark night of ruin closed around them. They 
were both young, and capable of exertion, but, living on 
the faith of future and a speedy reconcilement, 
they had contracted debts, from which they saw no pos 
sible way of extricating themselves. Matters grew wort 
and worse, and at length the poor fellow was afraid to lew 
leave his home from fear of bailiffs. j by 
* At length he fell into their hands, and was dragged fri 
to jail; and, on the 


on learning his domestic calamities 
sed, friendless and unpitied, he 
bound windows of his prison, the coffin 
poedatens anette Binnie os ae 
streets by strangers to the place terment, 
yeurinitig “with the feelings of the busband and father, be 
was denied the mournful solace of shedding a tear into 
their grave. 

« Condemned to the social contamination of the last |), 
and vile, he endured the wretchedness and the disgrace of) \,, 
confinement for two months, when he was set at liberty tis 
by the benefit of the act which so provides, on wal ba 
oath of surrendering up every thing. Into the 
therefore, was he cast , branded and stigmatized, }),, 
destitute, and in every thing but the generous 
pride which withheld him from soliciting charity. 
to no profession, he knew not whereunto to turn his 
hand; and misery pressed so hardly upon him, that un- 
hallowed thoughts of suicide began to suggest themselves 
to his troubled mind. From town to town he wanderel, 
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wretchedness, his clothes had become s0 , from 
exposure to wind and rain, and sunshine, that he wit) 
ashamed to be seen in public, or during t,——s0 lay 
about the fields and wastes till sunset, when he venture! 
nearer to human dwellings. 

“To have offered himself for any situation in such & | 
squalid condition, would have been certain exposure ©) | 
contumely, refusal, and suspicion; and at length the 
lingering rays of pride which had hitherto sustained him, 
sank amid the darkness of his destiny. n 

“ Necessity is a stern teacher. Even the face of mat 
which he had sought to shtin in his misfortunes, became» 
to him at length a sufferance necessary to be borne; % 
as he was at first thrust from, so was he at Iength drawn 
back to the dominion of society. From the moorland 
wastes, where he could pick a few wild berries, and from 
the seashore, which afforded some pepe he oF 
degrees imperceptible but sure, to a spectator 
corner of streets, and a about erg 
where he casually earned a few pence by salen 
grooms to carry water, or lead gentlemen’s horses 
is the lowest situation which admits not of 
and through course of time, my old schoolfellow ‘ 
be promoted to the office in which I found him.” 

“ Poor fellow ! did you ever hear what became 
afterwards ?” ’ 

“Yes I did, aud a miserable end he had, 
deemed by the spirit of humanity which 


vof the mail-coach ; and the grateful parents 
t only gave him a decent funeral, but erected a simple 
over him, recording his fate, and their gratitude. 

It is dreadful to think on the abyss into which a 
erring step from the paths of prudence may pre- 
itate us,” said I. 

Yes,” answered my friend ; “and there are a thou- 
naa nid dh eda 

one,” 


AN ORISON. 
By Thomas Tod Stoddart. 


Losr are the living stars 
On yon blue welkin bright, 

Far through the soundless vault of heaven 
Folded in light ! 


_ For the cloud-breathing sun 

Unbinds his amber tresses, 
And the mountain brows are blushing blood 
In his earliest caresses, 


The dews, which twilight shed 
Through earth’s great censer, wing 

Their golden flight from a thousand flowers, 
The flowers of a fairy spring! 


And the mossy-nested birds 
Are marshall’d in the sky, 
Striking the strings of Nature’s lyre 
In mirthful melody ! 


The sea is foaming gold 
From: his vases, far below, 

In blossoms of pale coral wreathed— 
Foliage of snow ! 


Beautiful, beautifal ! 
Ts the goodly sun uprisen, 

Like a captive monarch to his throne, 
From some far fortress-prison ! 


Wonderful, wonderful, 
As heaven's great host, in night 
Stirring creation’s pulses, through 
The awful infinite! 


The heart of the Eternal throbs 
Through thy immortal blaze, 

Sun ! that hath flooded back the stars 
In the ocean of thy gaze! 


s'__And the night that shone with dreamy worlds 


On its robe of grief-like hue, 
i Burst from thy golden bayonets, back 
a To the chaos where it grew ! 
ae 
fh THE DEAR YEARS. 
ve By Robert Chambers. 


ud 
"Is former times, when Scotland was a poor, “ half- 
id, half-clad, half-sarkit” country at the very best, and 
the maxims of political economy, and the wealth in- 
Wduced by commerce, had as yet provided men with the 
aus of obyjating the effects of bad seasons, our popula- 
ih was subject to the most awful miseries, in the shape 
mine, which sometimes lasted with more or less 
ve for a course of years. The most severe cala- 
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was killed in rescuing a child, which had fallen before | the people to a state of privation and suffering quite un- 


exampled. The earlier of the winters of those years 
were so intensely cold, that the unhouseled children of 
nature died in the fields,—the birds dropped from the 
trees,—and the smaller insects, such as flies, were nearly 
exterminated. The meagre crops of those years had to 
be rescued from the snows of November and December— 
a species of labour which deprived many of the poor 
working people of the use of their hands and feet. At 
length the scarcity reached a height in 1700, The meal 
was then sold at two shillings a-peck, a price which 
placed it almost beyond the reach of the common people. 
And not only was this great cardinal necessary of Scottish 
domestic life elevated to such an exorbitant price, but it 
was sometimes difficult to procure it at all. It is recorded, 
that when women sometimes came to market, and found 
that the whole disposable grain of the place had been 
already of, they would be seen clapping their 
hands and tearing off their head-dresses, with the most 
heart-rending exclamations of despair, knowing that they 
would have nothing to put into the mouths of their 
children for a number of days, unless succoured by the 
charity of their neighbours. 

Under such distressing circumstances, the affections of 
domestic life were very apt to disappear in the selfishness 
of individual misery. Honest Patrick Walker, the pious 
pamphleteer so much quoted in the “ Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,” relates, that some declared they “could mind 
nothing but food, and were utterly unconcerned about 
their souls, whether they went to heaven or hell.” Yet 
there were, no doubt, many instances, also, of mothers 
tearing the bite from their own disinterested mouths, to 
give it to their offspring,—of good hearts which could 
succour the deeper distress of friends, at the risk of their 
own destruction,—and of Christians who, regarding every 
evil in life as the infliction of an all-wise and unchal- 
lengeable Deity, would bear their pains with unbroken 
minds, and fulfil, till the very last, all the duties of a good 
life. ‘ 
There lived in those days a certain bailie, in the town 
of Coldstream, whose descendant, in 1826, related to me 
the following anecdotes, which have been handed ‘down 
by family tradition. 

At one particular crisis of the famine, this goodman, 
though one of the wealthiest in the place, found it quite 
impossible to produce a meal for his children. The day 
had been spent entirely without food, and towards night 
the little creatures were getting so clamorous, that the 
parents despaired of seeing them fall asleep without some- 
thing in the shape of supper. In this emergency, the 
bailie bethought him of a barrel of ale which had long 
Jain in his cellar. But in the first place he called in the 
town-piper with his bagpipes. Having set this official to 
play a few merry tunes, the children all fell a-dancing, 
and he then supplied them each with a little of the ale, 
the piper included. Under this double influence of music 
and drink, the poor things danced still more energetically, 
till at length they became so overpowered by fatigue and 
the fumes of the liquor, as to fall into a profound sleep, 
from which they only awoke next morning to a meal 
which had in the meantime been provided. 

During the famine, four bolls of oatmeal were sent to 
Coldstream market to be sold, and were consigned to the 
care of the bailie. His wife took him aside, and, directed 
by the feelings of a mother, counselled him to secure one 
of the bolls for the use of his own family. But he kindly 
rebuked her for her selfishness, and said he would per- 
form what he considered his duty, by dealing out the 
meal to the poor people, in portions corresponding to the 
extent of their families, ranking himself among the rest. 
He did so most scrupulously, and it was remarked, as a 
token of the favour of Heaven for such correct principle, 


of this kind on record-occurred at the meeting of | that the little quota he thus reserved for his own use, 


and 18th centuries, when a series of bad crops, 
cing in 1697, and not ending till 1704, reduced 


served to sustain his family exactly till another supply 
was procured, 


whey everywhere else denied, in the circle of country where 
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The people, by way of making their little occasional sup- 
plies of meal go as far as possible, used to grind it up 
with a vast proportion of way-side herbs and seeds of an 
unhealthy character, which’ were almost as fatal as abso- 
lute want. Patrick ‘Walker tells’ us, that deaths and 
burials at length grew so frequent, that the living were 
wearied with taking care of the dead ; it was found dif- 
ficult to raise a sufficient company to inter a neighbour 
decently ; and many corpses got neither coffin nor wind- 
ing-sheet, but were drawn to the grave upon sledges, as is 
done upon occasions of pestilence abroad.” It was quite 
a customary sight in Ayrsbire, according to a traditionary 
source of intelligence, to see the bodies of people who had 
died of starvation, lying under the high thorn hedges, 
which then formed the only boundaries of roads and fields 
throughout the country. Many of these were never 
buried, but; after lying above ground till the return of 
better times re-awakened natural feelings in the breasts 
of the people, were put out of sight by a covering of 
earth. ; 

© It is said, that the famine was fatal, to a remarkable 
degree, in the northern province of Moray; in so much, 
that in the parish of Kininvie, only three smoking cot- 
tages were left, all the inhabitants of the others having 
died during that heavy visitation. ‘‘ From poverty and 
the awful prevalence of mortality,” says a provincial 
chronicler, (the ingenious Mr Carruthers of the Inver- 
ness Courier,) “the ordinary rites of Christian burial 
were denied to the poor, and large holes were dug in 
many places, into which their bodies were consigned. 
One maiden lady in Garmouth, whose memory is still 
gratefully embalmed in the recollections of the peasantry, 
provided shrouds and coffins for such as wandered to her 
door to die ; and, so anxious were the poor to avail them- 
selves of this last privilege, that they would husband their 
little stock and journey far and near, that they might close 
their eyes secure of decent interment !” In the Highlands, 
hunger pinched the people as hard as anywhere else. 
There used ‘long to be a traditionary recollection at In- 
verness, of a vision of poor famished wretches, who came 
out like spectres from the glens and woods, and set up a 
wail of misery before the town, that pierced the very 
hearts of the honest burghers, themselves very nearly as 
necessitous and as miserable. 

The following little tale of human ignominy and 
wretchedness, connected with the famine of 1700, is from 
the recollection of an aged gentleman, to whom it was 
related by his grandmother, the date of whose birth was 
1704. For many years before the famine, a poor old 
woman, belonging to the tribe of gentle begyars, as they 
are called in Scotland—that is, persons originally of good 
condition, but who have been reduced to beggary—used to 
wander about Ayrshire, living chiefly in the houses of 
the farmers, to whom, her company was acceptable, on 
account of her having “ a wonderful gift of prayer.” 
About the year 1695, this sanctimonious person, though 
she had partaken of the family supper, was detected one 
night, at a farm-house where she lodged, licking the cream 
off one of the best boynes in the dairy. Such a failing 
in “ a professor” was very shocking to the religious feel- 
ings of the community, and, accordingly, the poor woman 
‘was now so much despised and reviled, that she found it 
necessary to disappear from that district of the country, 
and try her fortune in a scene where she was less known. 
In time, the people almost forgot the very existence of 
such a person ; the waves of society closed over her, and 
she was the same to Ayrshire as if she had never lived. 
But it would appear that the unhappy wretch did not 
find it possible to obtain a proper settlement anywhere 
else, owing, perhaps, to her not being anywhere else “ the 
accustomed beggar.” 'Thus, when the famine began, like 
a dejected bark driven back by storms to its little haven, 
she found it necessary to seek a shelter and sustenance, 
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The mortality occasioned by this famine was very great. | 


with a trace of the gentility of better days; 
misery had pinched her hard ; her clothes were 
wretched that could be conceived, and, to use the | 
sive phrase in which her tale was related, it was po 
to trace her path by the vermin which she dropped 
progress, The last circumstance was a sufficient 
if no other had existed, for denying a lodging to the 
wretch, while the famine of the time afforded an eq 
good reason for refusing to extend to her the mes 
supporting life. Thus circumstanced—an outcast, 
diseased, overrun with vermin—this miserable creatu 
dragged her living corpse to the banks of the water 
Annick, (a rivulet which runs through the 
Stewarton, and discharges itself into the sea 
and there upon a little hillock lay down to die, 
the kindness of a neighbouring farmer, the great-grand- 
father of my informant, who every came out to the 
place where she was lying, and threw her a bann 

a piece of cheese, she survived nine days; but died 
the tenth, as striking a picture of haman misery as. 
cumbered the earth. The time was one of 
sights, and accordingly no one stirred to offer her w 
ed, dilapidated corpse the rites of burial, or even 
a stone or a handful of earth upon it, for many 
after. Ue 


AT SEA IN A FOG, 


Wene you ever at sea in a fog, 

When the ship lies as still as a log, 
And all round her edge 
The haze like a hedge 


Keeps you close in a charming incog ? 


There is never a sound to be heard, 
Save the horn of the man upon gaard, 
That all vessels near 
- May know to keep clear, 14 
For before them they can't see a yard. : 


Hands in pocket, and quid in clieek, Jack = 

Keeps pensively pacing the deck, 
Or splices a rope,— 

Having whistled till hope +a 

Of a breeze has become quitea wreck. 


Upon every thing in the ship 1eo8 
For days hangs the sume cheerless drip; __ 

Says the captain, “ If we ; 
Must be wet, let it be A 

Ina gale that will make our sails dip!” 

* be 4 

A man is sent up to the mast, \ 

In hopes he'll spy something at last : 
“Ho! what do you see ?” 

You sing oat ; and sings he, 

“ Thick blankets of fog driving past !” 


“ Ay, blankets for Ocean to wrap 
Himself in for a very long nap ! 
Oh, for a cat's paw, , at 
To give him a claw, 7 
And toussle the old boy's nightosp!" 
- , 
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‘ THE RED MANTLE.# 


a From the German. 


| Massy years before the beginning of the thirty-years’ 
@ young artisan of Bremen, travelling to perfect 
elf in his trade, entered a little market-town, not far 
t from the frontiers of the Netherlands, one even- 
after a long day's journey. Every corner of the inn 
already taken possession of by a caravan of waggon- 
rs = and the landlord, who thought, perhaps, he disco- 
wered something of the landlouper in his.frank, care-defy- 
img countenance, advised him, without much circumlo- 
> to walk on to the next village. Our weary traveller 
mothing for it but to take his bundle on his back 
mauttering all the while curses on this hard-hearted 
b m between his teeth. 
Il of a sudden the host seemed to be seized with a fit 
compassion. ‘‘ Hark ye, my lad,” he cried, “ upon 
thoughts, I think I can stow ye away for the 
There is room enough in the castle there, it is 
inhabited, and I have the key.” In this offer, which 
Kk (that. was our hero's name) gladly accepted, there 
however more of the show than the substance of 
The knavish host had suspected the nature of 
ger’s complimentary expressions, and resolved to 
himself by the agency of a roistering spirit which 
ted the castle. 
|. The residence of which he spoke stood upon an abrupt 
hill, which overhung the town, straight before the door 
‘of the inn, from which it was only separated by the road, 
‘and a small trouting stream, On account of its pleasant 
‘Situation, it was still kept in repair and well furnished, 
‘and employed by its owner asa hunting-box. He used 
1, however, only inthe daytime. As soon as the stars 
‘Showed themselves, he marched out with all his attend- 
‘ants, to avoid the tricks played upon them at night by the 
®host,—for by day it was quiet enough. 
The sun had gone down, and a dark night set in, when 
Frank reached the door of the old building under the gui- 
dance of mine host, who carried a good supper and a bottle 
ef wine in a basket. He had also brought along with him 
‘tie candlesticks and a pair of wax tapers; for as no one 
dared to await the approach of twilight in the castle, all 
VSuch movables had been discarded as useless. By the 
Way, Frank cast more than one anxious glance at these 
Sestly preparations, for he remembered the low state of 
is finances. “ The light in the lantern is enough to show 
‘me to bed, and I am too sleepy to be long of finding my 
Way thither. By the time I awake, the sun will be up.” 
| a I will not conceal from you,” replied the host, “ that 
: is a report of the castle's being haunted. But never 
\ tear, you see we are within call if any thing should hap- 
pen. The household will be astir this whole blessed 
| Right ; and, after all, I have lived in the place for thirty 
ge and never seen any thing. I have heard noises to 


be sure, but they must have come from the cats and mice |. 


in the 'y. Incase of the worst, however, I have 
encte these lights, for we know that ghosts always 


It was no lie that he had never seen a ghost in the 
_ tastle; for he had taken precious care never to set a foot 
in it after sunset. Even on this occasion, he kept on the 
Safe side of the door, handing the victuals to his guest, 
describing the way to the state apartments, and galloping 
down hill to the eminent hazard of his neck. Frank 
SMepped fearlessly into the deserted abode, firmly convinced 
) the story of the ghost was mere nonsense. He had 
advised by a wise man, when he set out on his 


| # Sir Walter Scott, in the preface to the volume of his poems 

“The Doom of lore oil,” has these words:—* The 

iu many countries; but the 

es, the tale  Stamme 

uarus,’’ The episode in that beau. 

to w Walter refers, is now presented to the 
reader—we believe for the first time, 


heard, and experience had taught him to disbelieve the 
other. 

Following the landlord’s directions, he mounted a spiral 
staircase, and reached a door which he opened with the 
key. A long sombre gallery, which echoed again to his 
sounding steps, brought him to a stately hall, out of which: 
he passed by a side-door into a suite of apartments, fur- 
nished with the utmost luxury and elegance. He select- 
ed for his bedroom the most cheerful, from the windows 
of which he looked down upon the inn, and could hear 
every word that was spoken there. He lighted his wax 
candles, set himself to supper, and ate with the relish 
and composure of a nobleman of Otaheite. The big- 
bellied bottle guaranteed him against thirst. As long as 
his teeth were busied, he never once thought of the ghost. 
If at some distant noise timidity would cry “there it 
comes,” courage instantly answered, “ nonsense ! it’s the 
cats.and rats battling.” But, during the half hour of 
digestion, terror whispered three anxious suggestions in 
his ear, for one answer that courage was able to frame. 

He took care to shut and bolt the door before fear had 
completely mastered him, and sat down upon a seat in 
the bow-window. He opened the lattice, and, in order 
to dissipate the thick-coming fancies that were creeping 
over him, he looked to the. skies, examined the physio- 
gnomy of the moon, and counted how often the stars were: 
snuffed.* The street beneath him was deserted, and, ’ 
notwithstanding mine host's story of the nightly bustle 
in his inn, the door was shut, the lights were extinguished, 
and every thing was quiet as a churchyard. ‘The night- 
watch blew his horn, and filled the whole air with his 
sonorous voice as he announced the hour—so directly 
under the window, that Frank might have held a con-) 
versation with him, for company’s sake, if there had been 
any chance of the dignitary’s venturing to abide a chal- 
lenge from so suspicious a locality. 

It may be a pleasing recreation to philosophize on the 
pleasures of solitude in a populous city, full of bustleas a 
bee-hive, to’ represent her as the loveliest playmate of 
man, exaggerate all her most winning features, and sigh 
for her embrace. But in her native home, in some 
deep wood, or old deserted castle, where desolate walls 
and vaults awaken horror, and nothing breathes the 
breath of life save the melancholy owl—she is by no 
means the most agreeable companion for the timid night- 
wanderer, especially if he is in momentary expectation of 
a visit from a ghost. In such a situation, a conversation 
with the watchman from the window may have more 
attractions than the perusal of the most pathetic evlogy 
of solitude. Had Mr Zimmerman chanced to find him= 
self in our hero’s situation, in Castle Rummelsburg, on 
the Westphalian frontier, he would have gained excellent 
hints for a much more interesting treatise on Sociality 
than that which, in all probability, some tiresome assem- 
bly set him to write about Solitude. 

Midnight is the name of the hour at which the spirit~ 
ual world awakes to life and activity, when grosser ami- 
mal nature lies buried in deep slumber. Frank naturally 
preferred getting over that anxious period in his sleep ; 
so he shut the window, made once more the round of the 
apartment, peeped into every nook and corner, snuffed 
the candles that they might give more light, and stretched 
himself upon the bed, which felt extremely soft to his 
weary limbs. He could not, however, fall asleep so soon 
as he wished. A slight palpitation of the heart, which 
he attributed to a degree of feverishness caused by the 
extreme heat of the day, kept him awake for a short time, 
which he employed in uttering a more earnest prayer 
than he had said for a long time. ‘This exercise had its 
usual effect ; it was followed by a'sweet sleep. An hour 


a» The meteors called shooting stars are, in the popular mythos 
logy of some districts of Germany, believed to be the snuff of tha 
bright candles of the firmament, thrown away instead of being put 
into a pair of snuffers, 
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might have elapsed, when he awoke with a sudden fright 
—nothing uncommon when the blood is fevered. He 
heard the clock strike twelve—an event which was 
immediately announced by the watchman to the whole 
town. Frank listened for a while, then turned himself 
warmly in bed, and was about to address himself again 
to sleep, when he heard, in the distance as it were, the 
creaking of a door, and immediately thereafter a heavy 
sound, as if it had been violently banged to. “ O mercy, 
mercy !” thought he, “here comes the ghost. Pooh! it 
is only the wind.” But the sound came nearer and nearer, 
like the heavy tread of a man. ‘There was a jingling 
accompaniment, as from a convict’s chain or a porter's 
bunch of keys. It was no passing gust of wind; the 
blood rushed to his heart till it thumped like a smith’s 
hammer. 

The affair was now past a joke. Had terror allowed 
the poor terrified devil to recollect his treaty with the 
innkeeper, he would have rushed to the window and 
bawled lustily for assistance. As he was, however, too 
irresolute for such a decided measure, he betook himself 
to the mattrass—the last refuge of the terrified—on the 
same principle that the ostrich thrusts its head into some 
thicket when it can no longer fly before the huntsman. 
But without, one door after another was opened and 
shut with a dreadful clatter. At last it came to the 
sleeping apartment. There was rattling and shaking at 
the door, many keys were tried; at last the right one 
was found, but still the bolt held; so a sturdy kick, 
which resounded in Frank’s ears like a clap of thunder, 
‘was applied—away crashed the bolt, and the door flew 
wide to the wall. A tall thin man, with a black beard, 
in an antique costume, and with a gloomy expression of 
countenance, entered. His eyebrows were contracted 
into an expression of sullen solemnity. He wore a 
scarlet mantle depending over his left shoulder, and a 
high peaked hat on his head. He crossed the chamber 
three times with slow heavy tread, looked at the candles, 
and snuffed them. He then threw off his mantle, took 
from his side a barber's pouch, took out the shaving 
apparatus, and drew his glittering razor busily along the 
strap he carried at his girdle. 

Frank lay all this while sweating under the mattrass, 
recommending himself to the Virgin’s protection, and 
speculating regarding the comparative probability of this 
manewuyre having reference to his beard or his throat. 
To his unspeakable consolation, the spectre, having 
poured water out of a silver flask into a silver basin, 
whisked up a lather with his skinny hand, placed a chair, 
and solemnly beckoned the trembling spy upon his actions 
to come from his hiding-place. 

It was as impossible to remonstrate against this hint, 
as for an exiled vizier to resist the angel of death, which 
the sultan sends after him in the shape of a bowstring. 
In such extreme cases, the most rational line of conduct 
is of course to yield to necessity, smile at the disagreeable 
joke, and acquiesce in the operation of strangling. Frank 
honoured the draft upon his obedience, threw away the 
mattrass, sprung from the bed, and took his place upon 
the chair. Wonderful as this sudden transition from 
terror to resolution may appear, the editor of the Psycho- 
logical Journal will no doubt be able to explain it in the 
turning of a straw. 

The spectral barber tied a cloth round the neck of his 
trembling customer, seized comb and scissars, and clipped 
away at his hair and beard. He then soaped in the most 
scientific manner, first his chin, then his eyebrows, and 
finally the whole head, after which he shaved him from 
the crown to the throat, as bare asaskull. Having 
finished the job, he washed the head, dried it carefully, 
made his bow, tied up his apparatus, wrapped him- 
self up in his cloak, and prepared to depart. Frank was 
not alittle annoyed at the loss of his flowing locks, never- 
theless he breathed more freely, for he felt as if the incu- 
bus had done all he was permitted to do. 
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It was so, indeed. Redmantle retired, dumb as he 
had approached—a most perfect contrast to his profes- 
sional brethren of our day. He bad not, however, ad- 
vanced three steps towards the door, when he stopped, 
looked round with a woful gesture at him he had shaved 
so well, and stroaked his long black beard. He repeated 
the pantomime when he had reached the door. It now 
struck Frank that the poor ghost wished a favour at his 
hands, and a rapid association of ideas suggested that it 
might wish to be paid in kind. 4 

As the ghost, notwithstanding his woe-begone expres- 
sion of countenance, appeared more inclined for a jest 
than any thing serious, all fear had now left its victim. 
He resolved to obey the suggestion of his fancy, and 
beckoned to the spectre to assume the seat from which 
he had just arisen. It obeyed instantly, threw off its 
red mantle, placed the shaving apparatus on the table, 
and seated itself in the attitude of a man who wishes to 
get quit of his beard. Frank followed exactly the rontine’ 
which bad been observed in his case, clipped the beard 
and hair, lathered the whole head, his ghostship sitting 
the whole time as steady as a barber's block. The awk- 
ward wight was but a bad hand at the razor, (he never 
before had touched one,) so he shaved the beard against 
the hair, whereby the ghost made as strange grimaces as 
the ape of Erasmus, when he emulated his master in the 
self-infliction of the same delicate operation. The inex- 
perienced blunderer began to feel strange, and thought of 
the proverb, “ let the shoemaker stick to his last.” He 
put, however, a good countenance on the matter, and 
shaved the spectre as bald as himself. 

Up to this moment, the business had been conducted 
on the footing of a pantomime. “ Stranger,” said the an- 
earthly being, with a graceful and cordial bow, “ accept 
my best thanks for the service you have done me 
Through your means am I at last freed from the long 
imprisonment within this withered and marrowless 
frame, to which my soul has been doomed on account of 
my misdeeds. 

« Know that these walls were once inhabited bya 
reckless lord, who gratified his whims alike at the ex- 
pense of clergy and laity. Count Hartmann was his 
name; he was no man’s friend, acknowledged no law, no 
master, and was unrestrained in his humours even by the 
sacred laws of hospitality. He allowed no stranger, who 
sought the shelter of his roof, no beggar who came for 
charity, to depart, without playing them some ill-nat 
trick. I was his barber, and the creature of his moe 
It was my custom to inveigle every pivus pilgrim who 
passed into the castle, and when he expected 
treatment, to shave him bald, and turn him with mockery 
from the door. Then Count Hartmann would look from 
his window, and see with delight how the viper’s brood 
of village boys mocked the abused saints, calling them 
bald-head. ‘Then the old practical joker laughed till his 
huge belly shook again, and his eyes swam in tears. 

“ One day there came a holy man from far awly 
countries: he carried a heavy cross on his shoulder, and 
had, out of devotion, pierced his feet and hands with 
nails; his hair was trimmed so as to resemble the crows 
of thorns. He begged, in passing, for some water to his 
feet, and abit of bread. I led him in, and, profane 
wretch that I was! shaved away his sacred circlet of 
hair. Then the pious pilgrim spoke a heavy curse over 
me. ‘ Know, evil doer, that after death, heaven and 
hell, and purgatory itself, shall alike be shut against thy 
soul. It shall haunt these walls, teasing every one asin 
life was thy pleasure, until some wanderer, more 
than his fellows, shall dare, undesired, to retaliate. 

“TI fell sick immediately, the marrow dried in BY 
bones, and I withered away to the shadow you se °° 
vain did I wait for relief; for know, when the bond be- 
tween life and the soul has been snapped, it longs; W™* 
a lover's longing, for the place of rest; and this inteose 
passion turns its years to eternities. To my own tm 


“was I now obliged to carry on the joke, which during my 
life was a source of pleasure to me. “Alas !- my mischie- 
Yous pranks soon drove every human being from the 
house. At long intervals only some stray pilgrim would 
pass the night here. I served them all exactly as I have 
done you, but none of them dared return the compliment, 
and free me from my slavery. The castle is now freed 
from my nightly pranks,—what a sleep I shall have! 
Again receive my thanks, young stranger. Were I the 
guardian of concealed treasures, I would freely yield them 
all to thee, but I was in my life nothing more than a poor 
barber. But listen to my prayer, and when you return 


‘to your home, get a couple of masses read for my soul’s 
sake.” 


| With these words he disappeared, having fully vindi- 
‘tated by his talkativeness his claim to the title of ci-devant 
Varber to the noble master of Castle Rummelsburg. His 
liberator remained full of wonder at the strange adventure. 
He tried to persuade himself it was all a dream, but his 
pate was too decisive an argument to be called in 
i Having made up his mind on this weighty 
"matter, he crept back to bed, andj fatigued by his terror 
“yet more than by his journey, slept like a top till next 
\_ The treacherous landlord was stirring with the dawn, 
‘that he might not miss his opportunity of laughing in his 
‘sleeve at the stranger, under the pretence of condoling 
‘with him. By the time mid-day had arrived, he began 
‘to feel anxious: the ghost might have strangled the poor 
“youth, or frightened him to death, and Boniface had never 
dreamt of stretching his revenge so far. He assembled 
‘the posse comitatus of his household, marched up to the 
‘castle, and made straight for the chamber, in the window 
‘of which he had observed the stranger's light burning. 
He found astrange, old-fashioned key in the lock, but the 
‘door was barred within; this Frank had taken care to 
‘do immediately after the ghost’s departure. Mine host 
*drammed on the door with a hubbub of fect, hands, head, 
‘and shoulders, that might have awakened the seven sleep- 
vers. Frank’s first idea, which crossed him as he rubbed 
“his eyes, was, that the barber had returned. As soon, 
f » as he heard the landlord's whimpering entreaty, 
‘that his guest would condescend to give a sign that he 
was alive, he collected himself, and opened the door. 
' The landlord clasped his hands above his head, with 
“an affectation of astonishment. “ By the whole regiment 
‘of saints! Redmantle” (the spectre was known among the 
inhabitants by this name) “has been here, and madea bald 
- hgh you. I see now that the old story is no fable. 
“ , tell me, how did he look ? what said he? and what 
“has he done?” Frank, who saw through the speaker, 
“replied: “ The ghost resembled a man in a red mantle; 
“what he has done you see ; and what he said, that I re- 
“member well. ‘Stranger,’ said he to me, ‘trust no 
knayish landlord—the rascal down the way knew right 
well what was awaiting you. Farewell, 1 am quitting 
these quarters, for my time is out. I am now to change 
my character for that of a noiseless mischief-maker, and 
as for the landlord, I will tease him incessantly, nip his 
~ nose, pull his bair, sit on his breast like a nightmare, if 
_ he do not, in return for his treatment of you, allow free 
' roofbield, and the run of his larder, until brown ringlets 
again twine themselves round your temples ’” 

“The host trembled at these words, made the sign of the 
_ eress in double quick time, and swore by the Virgin, to 
_ say nothing of a round dozen of saints whom he threw 
Into the bargain, that he would board and feed our ad- 
~ yenturer for nothing, so long as he chose to remain. He 
‘would have conducted him immediately to the inn, but 
Frank preferred the baronial apartments. A dare-devil 
y the town ventured to keep him company over night, 
escaped the shaving which, in former days, would 
ave been his reward. The owner of the castle, rejoiced 
find it once more inhabitable, gave directions that the 
ser d be well cared for, 


. 
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When the grapes began to colour, and the apples to 
blush, Frank’s brown locks were again in a condition to 
be seen. He packed up his knapsack, and prepared for. 
his departure. When he took Jeave of the landlord, that ; 
worthy led from the stable a stout roadster, duly capa- 
risoned, which the lord of the manor presented to him, 
out of gratitude that he had driven the devil from his 
house. The gift was accompanied by a good fat purse, 
and, by their united aid, our hero in a short time reached 
his native town in good condition. 


___=Se— 


BYRON’S PRAYER. 
By John Malcolm. 


My soul is sick of this long day, 
I'm weary of its lingering light— 
And, loathing life, I turp away 
To weep, and wish for night. 
I long to lay me gently down 
In slumber on my mother's breast— 
And would exchange an empire’s crown 
For everlasting rest. 


Though but in manhood’s morn I stand— 
I've lived the laurel wreath to gain— 
My songs are heard in every Jand, 
And beauty breathes the strain, 
Her smiles and sweeter tears are mine, 
And yet of love—youth—fame possest— 
Oh! gladly would my heart resign 
All—all for endless rest. 


The dreams for which men wish to live, 
Or dare to die—the gilded cloud 
Of glory o'er the tomb I'd give 
For silence and a shroud. 
T ask no paradise on high,— 
With being's strife on earth opprest,— 
The only heaven for which I sigh 
Is rest—eternal rest ! 


My natal day with tears I keep, 
Which | rejoiced in when a child, 
And each return the birth [ weep 
O'er which my mother smiled. 
Bid Heaven take back the breath it gave, 
That I, a cold and silent guest, 
Within my father’s house, the grave, 
May find a long—long rest. 


Without my own consent I came, 
But with my wildest wish Il go— 

For I would fairly be the same 
I was—ere born to woe. 

My cold hush’d heart, with no pale gleams 
Of consciousness to wake and waste, 

I would have sleep without its dreams, 
And rest-——eternal rest ! 


THE BYSTANDER, 
No. IV. 
THE KING'S BIRTHDAY. 


Tue fourth of Jane wasa busy day in our youth among 
the denizens of the school-yards. Nay, the scraping to- 
gether and hoarding of money, and the preparation of our 
fireworks, kept us employed for weeks before—teaching 
each to unite in himself the qualities and industry of the 
merchant, the banker, and manufacturer. The division 
of labour had made little progress among our semi-bar- 
barous community—a sort of feudal state, in which na 
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leciatiatonpicind bes Quah hithe guavas save that now 
and then an indirect and temporary ascendency was pro- 
cured by money for its owner. 

But this isa digression. On the morning of the fourth 
of June, we were up with the sun, and away to the woods 
to gather green boughs, to adorn the doors and windows, 
or whins and brushwood, to construct the evening’s bon- 
fire. How character did display itself on these occasions ! 
There was the ambitious and enterprising boy up with 
his hatchet among the highest boughs ; there was the dour, 
heavy-headed plodder, feeling a pride peculiar to himself, 
while staggering home under the heaviest load; there 
was the light, merry, and selfish imp, who always ma- 
naged to escape without doing any thing, tolerated only 
for his jests; there was the middle thing, between the 
academy boy and the town-end blackguard, with his knees 
and his other side peeping out through the wide rents 
in his garment, rosy and athletic, always ready to fight 
any “ young gentleman” twice his size, and rather eourt- 
ing the frolic; there was the missyish master, whose 
mamma was going into fits at home on discovering that 
he had been seduced to join our graceless crew, himself 
rather alarmed at finding himself among wild and un- 
known plantations a full mile and a half from home. 

This important business was generally disposed of be- 
fore breakfast. ‘The interval which elapsed between and 
dinner-timé hung rather heavily on our hands. It was 
a holyday at school, but every one around us was pur- 
suing the even tenor of his daily occupations. There 
was nothing to look at, nothing to excite an interest— 
we thottght only of the evening. Sometimes a chance 
pistol might be heard going off, or some little, dirty, bare- 
legged devil—some future Davy or Newton—might be 
seen sitting in a corner, experimenting upon a small pile 
of gunpowder with a burning: glass. 

There was, indeed, one way of spending the day—and 
it kept us active and pleased—but it was none of the most 
dignified, and we were soon shamed out of it. The Scots, 
itis well known, area very humane people, and have, 
on this actount, always been addicted to burning people 
in effigy. I cannot say that I much admire the practice. 
Tt certainly is an improvement upon the system pursued 
by our ancestors of burning in person, but it keeps the 
feeling alive; and, as Humboldt supposes that some 
South American tribes have been reconciled to anthro- 
pophagy by the practice of eating roasted monkeys, who 
can say that the habit of burning the figure may not one 
day revive the wish to try the experiment upon a real 
man? I cannot say much in favour of the late (allego- 
rical) incremations of certain obnoxious politicians, but 
I cannot forget that the mob was spirited on by the pre- 
sent sufferers, to the same humane practice upon demo- 
crats, in days not yet faded from the memory of most of 
us, when blacknebs stood in pretty nearly the same po- 
pular odour that anti-reformers seem to do at present. 
Surely this reflection ought to teach mutual forbearance 
—one cannot say whose turn may be next. 

The reader thinks by this time that we have forgotten 
what we intended tosay. He never was more mistaken 
—we have described a wide circle, and have come back 
to our starting-place as unerringly as the leg of a compass 
when performing the same operation. The good people 
of Scotland, in virtue of the amiable propensity we have 
above adverted to, have, time out of mind, been in the 
habit of solemnizing their king’s natal day by a burnt- 
offering of a man of clouts. [Can this be a relic of the 
Druidical practice of offering up human sacrifices ?] The 
victim seems to have been selected upon different prin- 
ciples in the various districts of the country. Edinburgh, 
conspicuous for her attachment to old customs, continued 
to burn “ Johnnie Wilkes” long after both he and the mo- 
narch, in whose nostrils the savour of such a sacrifice 
might have been deemed acceptable, had been gathered to 

their fathers. Ayr consumed Paul Jones—it was natu- 
ral that a. seaport should hold this bold renegade in ab- 


a 


she wished tosink even the memory of one pretty nearly 
related to her, vented her righteous wrath upon Tom 
Paine. 

Have patience, gentle reader, we are coming to the 
point. The amiable office of hangman, or high priest, if 
you will, on these occasions, y devolved on the 
juvenile fraternity of what in country towns are empha- 
tically termed The funds for defraying the 
expenses incurred were collected by a general assessment, 
raised by appointed members of that worsbipful corpora- 
tion, who for weeks before the Birthday paraded the 
streets, addressing every well-dressed passenger with— 
“ Eh, gie ‘sa haupeny to burm Tam Paine!” On the 
morning of the day they were peculiarly urgent. Weare 
not aware that any charge of misappropriation of the 
fund was ever brought against any member of this very 
respectable body, (which we are happy to see is in no way 
affected by the Reform bill,) nathless their importunity 
on the last day of their harvest has sometimes caused 
ungenerous suspicions to flash across our mind. It seemed 
as if they were anxious to obtain a surplus that might 
be quietly divided among themselves. ~ 

We are now come tothe point: There was, itis true, 
in the town where we were educated, a good constitutional 

feud kept up between the schoolboys and the blackguards 
—one of those wholesome social anomalies which are so 
much admired—one of those safety-valves by which. the 
excess of passionate energy is allowed to escape without 
seriously endangering the public tranquillity. To use 
the classical language of the High School, we were con- 
stantly engaged in bickers. Nevertheless, there were in- 
tervals of truce, and the mediators were generally of the 
class of bipeds I have attempted to describe—scions of 
the working-classes, whose parents sent them to, school 
at intervals, as their circumstances admitted, and who 
thus came to belong alternately to either class, There 
was also a petty traffic carried on between the two com- 
munities, in rabbits, pigeons, boats, and pet craws and 
pyets. Inshort, our hostility was not of the ruthless 
and exterminating character of an Indian feud; it was 
rather like the legitimate alternations of war and truce 
observed by two European states. Well, good reader 
for gentle we can call you no longer—here is what we have 
so long been driving ate We have occasionally known in- 
dividuals of the gentle faction, rather than spend the live- 
long day in idleness, join with their quondam adversa- 
ries in the elegant and insinuating task of begging. 

Between six and seven, the hard-handed artisans, having 
finished their daily task, began to congregate in knots 
about the cross. Schoolboys might be seen flitting about 
restlessly in the vacant interstices, the pockets of their 
sailor jackets bulging out with squibs and fizz-ba’s. Wo- 
men were standing at the mouths of closes with children 
in their arms. ' Dropping pistel-shots were heard im the 
outskirts of the momentarily-accumulating crowd. On 
the plainstones a few adventurous urebins were setting 
off pluffs. Every now and then you saw a group of 
tradeslads with their hands in their pockets, or under 
their aprons, and leaning against the wall at a corner, 
startled, and for a moment dispersed, by acracker thrown 
among their feet. 

The magistrates now began to thread their way 
through the crowd towards the Trades’ Hall, in order 
to drink his majesty’s health. Douce honest men! 
shall we ever see their like under any other system? 
There was Bailie ;so round that he almost required 
two of the town officers to thrast him through the fold- 
ing-doors of the hall. F——, who never permitted a 
mortal but his old gaunt housekeeper to see the interior 
of his dwelling, went clothed in a threadbare suit of 
grey, fitting closely to his lank form, and on one oceasion 
walked home with his, new umbrelia under his coat, lest 
it should be spoiled by an unexpected shower of,xain,. He 


hhorrence. Dumfri es, either that she entertained asueake rined 
ing kindness for the said “ salt-water captain,” or that 
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Was treasurer of the burgh, and as unwilling to disburse 
one halfpenny of its income, as of his own. This was 
Not selfishness, for he accounted honourably for the ntter- 
most farthing ; nor was it regard for the public interest ; 
it was sheer inability to spend. It was not the accident 
Ofbirth, nor straitened circumstances, that obliged F- 
to drudge through life the inmate of a faded mansion in 
@ ruinous street, immersed in dry accounts. He was 
born to a considerable landed property. But to collect 
aad handle money—his own or another'’s—was to him 
] ness, and he made his choice accordingly. Videly 

nt from F. was the dean of guild, a lawyer, 
tut more given to black letter than the forms of practice ; 
one who acquired a reputation for learning by poring over 
‘what no one else cared for, and for business talent by being 
Obstinate and overbearing. The provost was a private 
Janker ina small way—a man who had raised himself to 
‘that dignity in virtue of bis being a complete bundle of 
Negatives. He was neither shrewd nor intelligent, he was 
‘Rot enterprising, he was not well connected, he was not 
p in his. manners, and, as the old ladies of the 
would remark over their dish of tea—‘* God knows, 
wasna bonnie.” Yet he drudged on, adding penny to 
penny, until he grew rich, and was looked upon as a man 
foi sowed and was invited to fill the civic chair, 


allowed to bring his relations and dependants into 
he town-council, and thus to constitute himself sovereign 
the little republic for life. He continued sheepish and 
ly after his elevation, but was not without a con- 
wess of hisdignity. Once do we remember to have 
him at the table of a friend of ours enquire exult- 
at the child he had taken on his knee—for he was 
as he was shapeless—while the little innocent shrunk 
this ape-like grimace, ‘‘ Whether she had ever sat 
a lord’s knee betore?” The rest of our rulers were 
of little mark. 
» There was a respectful. making-way among the crowd 
" each magistrate. The burghers, young and old, 
too shrewd to have any idolatrous reverence for 
and not unfrequently did the good men contrive to 
themselyes for a short period to an eminent de- 
hed unpopularity. But withal, there was a kindly 
ing towards them on the part of the population as 
800d neighbours, and an instinctive or inherited respect 
the offices they filled. This good will, however, did 
always prevent some unlucky brats from letting off a 
er among the shins of one or other of them as he 


from laughing in their sleeves at the unwonted 
j y with which the old gentleman skipped about, 
m- of the fidgety firework. 


¥ 


t. or two occurrences of this kind reminded the 
ites of what they had either forgotten amid the 
of the day, or intentionally overlooked. One of 
me town officers was now sent out to intimate to the 
l¢d multitude, by tuck of drum, that it was pro- 
‘under all sorts of penalties, to throw any kind of 
, fireworks, or kindle bonfires on the streets. This was 
_ the long-expected signal for commencing. Generally be- 
( Wore the worthy official had concluded his harangue, there 
/ 85 4 squib sticking in a corner of his three-cocked hat, 
piamtiog up a brilliant stream of sparks, like some magical 
her. Others were whizzing in all directions about 

§ Ms ears. He was obliged to decamp without beat of 
) drum, although the instrument hung by his side. The 
‘ *round the Cross now presented a lively scene. It 
— crowded with merry, good-humoured faces. Every 
‘Window that looked out upon it, was filled with specta- 

| fers. All eyes were busy following the earth-born stars 
Bs they ascended with a rotatory motion and whizzing 
or darted off with a fierce impetuous gush. Then 
Was jostling and screaming where they fell, and some- 
& squib, thrown with malice prepense, would pro- 
& minor earthquake among the crowd. But all was 
humour, and rude jokes were bandied backwards 
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and forwards. Over heads came thick and frequent the 
huzzas of our loyal rulers, as each welcome toast was 
‘iven. 
‘ But the most gaudy show of the night is yet to come, 
for the hurried trampling of many feet is heard, and from 
the Vennel there emerges a band of jolly sailors, the fore- 
most bearing on his head a barrel, out of which the tar 
has but lately been taken, a huge volume of flame roaring 
out at its upper end. Some of his companions twitch 
it from behind, and down it goes upon the backs, and 
rolls among the’ feet of the bystanders, who give way 
before it, half-screaming, half-laughing,—the numerous 
closes on either side swallowing them up, to emerge again 
as soon as the danger is past. On go the jolly sons of 
ocean rolling their portable bonfire, which cuts a way for 
itself through the crowd, as silently and surely as the 
prow of their good ship cuts the water. On they go, 
leaving in their wake huge pools of blazing liquid, till, at 
one time rolling their cask against a knot of citizens, at 


towards the banqueting hall, or the assembled | 


another time jerking it up and pitching it upon them, 
they have fairly made the circuit of the town. 

They now return to the Cross, nigh to which they deposit 
the staves of their barrel, which cannot, in the course of na- 
ture, be expected to hold much longer together. Every boy 
present now comes forward with his hoarded stock of fire- 
wood, and, piles it upon the blazing heap. The unfor- 
tunate gentleman in tattered clothes, who has the whole 
day been paraded about town on a handbarrow, begging 
money to burn himself—a northern impersonation of an 
Indian suttee—is brought forward and. deposited on the 
summit. An interval succeeds, during which the pile 
emits nothing but huge volumes of smoke; but there the 
| ruddy flame bursts forth at last, and the assembled crowd 

is distinctly seen as in the daylight ; every window mir- 
rors back the glare, and‘in the background the old black 
steeple stands out like a spectre from amid the gloom. * 
The exuberant mirth of the people has by this time 
evaporated. They are rapidly becoming fatigued ‘and 
; sedate. They gaze, with quiet complacency, on the bright 
| blaze,—on the dark shadows of the figures which flit be- 
tween them and the fire, The mass is insensibly beco- 
ming less dense. The brands begin to burn low, and here 
come the constables to extinguish them, lest accidents 
might occur from fragments of flame being driven about 
by the wind. Some stanch fire-haunters are, howeyer, 
determined not yet to separate, and a battle royal ensues, 
| in which the baton of the constable is opposed to the half- 
| charred and still flaming brand. Neither party are, 
however, very inveterate, and in half-an-hour, darkness 
and quiet reign through the deserted streets. 

Amid all this, there was scarcely one pérsonal feeling 
towards the king. Every one was seeking his own amuse- 
ment, and gladly seized at the holyday as an excuse for 
idling and indulging. Yet there was a quiet under-cur- 
rent of devotion to the throne, which. needed but tobe 
called in question to make it dverfldw. Is this the case 
now? A cold cloud has intervened for a time between 
the throne and the people: it has been dissipated, and all 
are full of professions of exaggerated loyalty. But does 
this promise to be as enduring as the more tranquil feel- 
ing for which it has been substituted? Persorial attach- 
ment it is not—little is known of the king.. ‘That an 
increased devotion to the throne has sprung up among us 
is equally improbable. The acclaim is bestowed neither 
upon William nor the king, but upon him who has beat 
down power obnoxious to the majority. Will the good 
will, engendered by standing side to side during a short 
contest, remain long after peace has returned? The 
question is one of no ordinary moment. There is a much 
shorter passage from violent endearment to hatred, than 
from indifference. 

These may seem impertinent doubts, on such a day as 
this; but though the Bystander be not most vociferous 
with his lip loyalty, it is because he feels deeply. The 
throne isin England the banner round which the friends 
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of civil ‘ender must fiat Tally. If it be allowed: to yet} the 
battle is lost. It is from the depth of this conviction— 
out of the abundance of our love, that our fears have 
arisen. 


Gop save tHe Kine, 
Anp Let aALt THe Prorre say Amen! 


— SEE eee 
THE POETIC MIRROR. 
Veluti in speculum, 


CAMPBELL. 


. “Waar plaintive sobs thy filial bosom rent, 


Daughter of Adam, when thy father went 
Forth from the home, that erst in other years 
Witness'd his joys, nor sweeter less, his tears. 
While in that old blue bag you stuff these things, 
No raptured heart, to love responsive, sings ; 

Ah, no! the loaded cart is at the door, 

Drawn by a hack of twenty years and more, 
Who, ’gainst all law of gravitation, stands 

On three stiff legs, deep swath’d in thick straw bands. 
*Tis true, your father’s reign on earth is o’er ; 
Adam's long sign is torn from "bove the door ; 
No more upon that board, turn’d idly by, 

We'll list his nimble goose in glory fly ; 

His web of life has little more to stretch, 

Of this world’s cloth he’s little more to stitch ; 
Dans at his door, and debts a glorious lot, 

’Tis time, all cry, the tailor should—to pot! 


CRABBE. 


That was a happy day, of days the chief, 

Jack Sprat and Janet Coomb became one beef ; 
Jack long had cast a sheep's eye on the maid, 

And Janet to some end her charms display’d. 
“Tis not for nothing,” said old Samuel Graeme, 
“ That Janet Coomb has turn’d a saucy dame, 

“ Cocks up her head, stuck round with gaudy flowers, 
“* Stands at the close-foot at untimely hours.” 

Ah, no! the gallant butcher's done his part ; 

Ah, lack-a-day ! he’s stuck her through the heart ; 
And she, that once did faint at bloody knives, 
Blesses the red cowl while he’s taking lives ! 


—_—_—_—S—S_ 


THE FAITHFUL SENTINEL, 
A Story. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN OF NAKUSHEBI. 


By James Noble, A.M., Author of “ The Orientalist ; 
or, Letters of a Rabbi.” 


Men of a primitive age, the viziers of antiquity, have 
related thas : 

Once upon a time, the King of Teberistan* caused a 
‘convivial meeting and entertainment to be held, equal to 
Heaven and Paradise ; so that delicate victuals, delicious 
morsels, and drinks of various kinds, as well as roast 
bitst of every description, were tobe had at that banquet. 
All the princes and young noblemen, as well as the phi- 
losophers and teachers belonging to the city, were pre- 
sent; and they consumed the victuals and roast bits, and 
swallowed and swilled at the liquors. 

Suddenly a man, who was a stranger, entered the 
place. The pages of the court said to him, “ Who are 
you, and whence do you come?” He answered, “ I am 
a gladiator, and a lion-catcher. I profess the art of 
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* A country to the north of Persia, on the banks of the Caspian 
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t Kubabs, 
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| archery, and aim wuch'an adiptin th 
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pass even through a hard stone; ma. 
great many other arts and mysteries I am well 
with. I was first a follower and attendant 
Khojend ; but the aforesaid Ameer Khojend did not! 
the value ‘of my skill, and therefore, having” 
his service, I am come to the King of Teberian,” 
King of Teberistan, having heard his 
to his ministers to retain him in his service in the 
city of a sentitiel ory watchman; and immed 
conformity to the king’s command, the ministers} 
received him into the service, the aforesaid onions me 
the time of his watch every night standing on o 
near the palace of the king. 

One night the king was walking about till past 
night, on the roof of the palace ; and, after looking 
on all sides, casting his eyes down below the palace, 
saw a man standing on one foot. The king asked | 
“ Who are you, and whydo you stand thus at midi 
—He answered, “ I am the sentinel in charge of 
king’s palace ; and I have continued for some daye sta 
ing on one foot, as I am in earnest expectation of | 
on the august presence of the king. ‘To-night, by 
and assistance of good fortune and my own 
horoscope, 1 have beheld the grace of the king 
tion, and I am greatly delighted thereat.” 

During this conversation, there came from 
tion of the wilds and deserts, a voice to the ear and 
ing of the king, saying, “* I am going, who is th 
will cause me to turn back?” ‘The king, aston 
hearing this voice and noise, said to the sentine 
sentinel! did you hear that voice?” The sentinel re 
“ T have heard this voice for several nights, but as I 
occupied with my duty of sentinel, I have not iny 
ted the cause of it, or whence the sound may " 
now, however, if the king shall give order, having go 
with proper regularity, I shall make enquiry about thi 
voice, and shall render an account thereof in the court 
beneficence, which is peopled with the slaves of the 
Holy."—The king said, “ Go, and when you ed 
discovery regarding the voice, bring me word cd 
ing it.” ; 

The sentinel immediately went forth ; and,a little aft 
his departure, the king, having covered his body 
entirely with a black mantle, followed at a short distan 
behind him. He perceived on the road, the figure 
beautiful woman standing, and crying out, “I am g 
who is the man will cause me to turn back 2” 
tinel asked her, “ O, woman, charming in a 
exquisite beauty, and of delicate form! who art thou, 
why dost thou utter this exclamation?” The 
aforesaid answered in these words, “ I am the 
tationand image of the King of ‘Teberistan’s life, the I 
of the said king has approached its termination, and Ia | a 
now going away.” The sentinel said, “ O, ima; ee Dy 
king's life! by what means wilt thou come eo d Te. 
turn to us again?” The figure replied, “ O, sen 

you will give your own son in exchange for 
the king, I will assuredly turn and come back, 
that the said king may live some time in the 
not die immediately.” The king and the sen 
satisfied and delighted as soon as they heard ‘this 
from the figure. The sentinel replied, “ My ow 
and that of my son, I will devote and bestow as 
fice fur the life of the king. Do thou, O figure! 
for a single hour, till I go to omy house, bring 
and slay him in thy presence.” 

Briefly, the sentinel went to his own house, ar 
his son all the circumstances. Inasmuch ved his 
possessed of fidelity, he gave this answer, “ 
equitable and just, a nourisher of his subj 
to strangers ; the existence of such as he in the 
the cause of the prosperity of kingdoms, 
quillity of their tabablowsion From my teac 
of God be upon him—this admonition 1 


he was in the custom of giving to all the children 
school, That if, as the means of averting the de- 
on of a just monarch, the ministers of the empire 
yuld kill an individual from among his subjects, it 
uld not be at all a cause of guilt or crime ; because if 
equitable monarch be thereby released from destruc- 
i, and remain in safety, he will keep thousands of the 
jects of his kingdom in tranquillity. If this just man 
die, and another, a tyrant, should succeed, then 
nds of mankind, by means of his tyranny and op- 
ssion, will die, and the whole country become a desert. 
right, therefore, that you take me, and quickly put 
o death.” 
Then the sentinel brought his son into the presence of 
aforesaid phantom, and, having tied his hands and his 
he took a sharp knife in his hand, and stooped down 
t the purpose of cutting his son’s throat.* At this 
stant, the phantom seized the hand of the sentinel, and 
I, “ Do not cut your son’s throat. The Supreme God, 
account of the boldness and rectitude of your conduct, 
me favourable and propitious, and has given 
3 to me to remain sixty years longer.” 
oon as the sentinel heard these glad tidings and 
in he experienced extreme delight, and abundant 
sand joy. When the king had seen, from a dis- 
ve, all these transactions, he became extremely pleased 
joyful; and, before the coming of the sentinel, he 
ok himself to the roof of his house, and walked about 
the balcony as before. ‘he sentinel, also, after half 
yur, introduced himself to the presence of the king, 
ury of beneficence, and having performed respect, 
ition, and obeisance, he gave homage as follows: 
flay the life, and wealth, and dignity, and state, of the 
arch of the world be long continued!” The king 
ito him, “ O, sentinel! explain and relate distinctly 
; was the meaning of that voice?” The sentinel 
‘ing folded both his hands upon his bosom, in token 
respect in the presence of the king, abundant in bene- 
, spake thus: “A woman, elegant in form and 
ite in beauty, being vexed and ill-treated by her 
and, had come out from his house, and was sitting 
Toad making the exclamation. I went up to her, 
speaking freely, in soft and kind speeches intermixed 
th truth, I have caused peace and reconciliation to take 
cl ween the woman and her husband; so that she 
ow agreed, that for the space of sixty years, she will 
again go out from her husband's house.” 
The king, having understood and approved of the sen- 
good conduct and discretion, became well pleased, 
‘addressed him thus: “ At the time when you went 
from this place, I went after you, and I have seen 
heard all your transactions with the womah and 
| your son, and the attachment and good intentions 
fand your son. In fine, during the days that 
and gone, you have been poor and needy, and 
in mind. If it be the will of the Supreme God, 
me that is to come you may hold your mind at 
u shall assuredly be happy; for I, by the divine 
will render you both wealthy and of high 


the king went to sleep, and took repose upon his 
hen the dawn shone forth, being seated on his 
commanded, and an order was issued to all the 
of the court, that all the ameers, and viziers, 
s, and rulers of the kingdom should be present ; 
u the presence of all the people attending the as- 

he: constituted the sentinel his own vicegerent, 
committed the locks and keys of his treasury to his 


ent bears a close resemblance to one in the history 
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THE FLOWER-GATHERER. 
No. IIT. 


Tuenre is a tomb in Arqua;—rear’d in air, 

Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose 

The bones of Laura’s lover: here repair 

Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 

The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 

To raise a language, and his land reclaim 

From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes ; 

Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 


There is not in the whole range of poetry a holier 
name than that of Petrarch. That he had his frailties. 
as well as other men, there is evidence enough to con- 
vince us, but we cannot trace them in his poetry. Gentle 
and beautiful, he was “ pure in the last recesses of his 
mind.” A denizen of the most passionate of nations, his 
love is spiritual and etherial—a warmer throb of that 
mystic Platonism which softened and ennobled all his 
feelings. And then how lovely is his old age! Alter- 
nately busied in securing against the destruction of time 
the thoughts of his intellectual ancestors, and in playing 
the part of a conciliator between the fierce states and 
chiefs of Italy, he seems a spirit of a milder nature em- 
bodied in human clay, in whose presence all angry pas- 
sions ought to be hushed, as the summer sea when not a 
wind is stirring. Though gentle, not effeminate, as 
witness his treatise on liberty, and his purifying influ- 
ence over Boccaccio. Witness also the lofty passion with 
which he clung to the shadow of Roman greatness. 

There is, we confess, an admixture of theatrical parade 
and worldly policy in the story of his crowning in the 
capitol, not altogether agreeable to our feelings. When 
we look narrowly into the circumstances, we find that it. 
was no spontaneous effusion of admiration, but the result 
of long and anxious intrigues. This gives to the scenea 
character of outward splendour and inward hollowness._ 
It looks too like a want of faith in his own power and 
impulses, Yet it is not without a grand and redeeming 
feeling. Amid the degradation and divisions of his. 
country, he clung to the remembrance of the time when 
it was united and powerful. The city of Rome was to 
him a personification of his day-dreams, connecting him 
with Cicero and Brutus. Her streets were peopled with 
the shadowy presence of the great men of other days. 
When he stood in the capitol, the laurel leaves circling 
his head and rustling in his ears, he heard, not the ac- 
claim of the surrounding multitude, but the voices of 
those with whose writings he loved to hold high converse, - 
welcoming him into their union. With what a strange 
and inspiring mixture of philosophic pride and humble 
Christian abandonment must he have knelt before the 
altar on which he deposited his crown! In the swelling 
emotion of that moment, he must have experienced the 
utmost rapture of which his aspiring and voluptuous in- 
tellect was susceptible in this state of existence. 

After all, we suspect the real Laura had little in com~ 
mon with her whom Petrarch has created in his sonnets. 
Her conduct, as fur as we can judge of it, evinces a cold 
and vain disposition, She repulsed all his advances, it is 
true; but she took care that the feeling her beauty had 
awakened should not dieaway. When Petrarch, anxious 
toshake off his weakness, passed her several successive days 
without gazing at her as usual, she assumed an air of sadness 
until she drew him again to her lure. The character is 
not uncommon. A delicate, soft, yet sparkling beauty, 
the tender grace of which is easily mistaken for senti- 
ment, united to a heart which finds gratification only in 
the pride of being sought after, and carefully dispenses 
its smiles in the exact proportion that stimulates, without 
rendering confident ;—we have met with such persons ere 
now. There is a want of human feeling about such a 
being as chills us upon reflection—it is scarce human, 


Nevertheless, it is not our cue at present to quarrel 
with Laura. She served to suggest those lovely beings 
to whom the poet gave life in his verses. She was to 
him what a model is to the painter; and we have known 
some aid him in moulding his heroines who had nothing 
in common with them but a chance feature. Had Laura 
not been the coquette she was, we might never have pos- 
sessed this gem of poetry : 


Erano i capei d’oro a laura sparsi. 


The golden tresses on her sunny brow, 

The wind in many a wanton breath array'd, 
And in her eyes a liquid lustre play’d— 

Those eyes, alas! so dark and silent now ; 
More gently kind her aspect seem’d to grow, 

A sweeter smile her lovely face display’d. 

T, in whose heart Love’s subtle train was laid, 
What wonder if I felt my bosom glow! 

Her step was not of Earth’s mortality. 

Her form the presence of an angel wore, 

And more than human seem’d her voice’s tone ; 
A living sun, a spirit of the sky, 

She seem’d; but now that loveliness no more, 
The wound must rankle though the shaft be gone. 


But to us, the sonnets which he composed in her honour 
after her death, have always possessed a higher interest 
than any of the others—an interest which, if the reader 
will promise not to be startled at the expression, we would 
say borders upon the sublime. This may be in some 
measure owing to the deep impression made upon us by 
the circumstances under which he received the intelli- 
gence of her death. 

On hearing the intelligence of Rienzi’s triumph at 
Rome, he’ hastened to share in it, and to aid the Tribune 
by his counsels. But at Genoa he learned that his friend 
was undoing all his good deeds by a system of the most 
atrocious tyranny. Sickened by what he heard, he turned 
aside towards Verona. While there, an earthquake hap- 
pened, which almost levelled with the ground many of 
the chief cities of Italy. He was sitting in his study at 
the time of the shock. His books were flahg from his 
shelves, the walls seemed about to close over him, and 
the rolling of the ground beneath his feet almost unset- 
tled his reason. Before he bad time to recover himself, 
came the news, post on post, of a pestilence spreading 
over Italy, and snatching away many of his best friends. 
At last the plague reached Avignon. There had always 
been a lurking tendency to superstition in his mind, and 
under stich auspices it gained strength. On the very day 
of the month of April on which he first saw Laura, he 
dreamed that she appeared to bid him farewell, and not 
long after he learned that she had indeed died on that 
day. How dark must have been the world to him, when, 
amid the convulsions of nature and the desolation of the 
pestilence, disappointed in his hopes of him to whom he 
Tooked for the regeneration of Italy, and haunted by har- 
rowing visions, he saw the friends of his soul swept away 
from him, and, last and saddest of all, her to whom he 
had clung with a hopeless but enduring love! In after 
days, when his sorrow had assumed a milder character, 
he sung of her thus: 


Alma beata chi da notte torni. 


Blest shade! that in the dreary night returning, 
Cheer’st my sad slumbers with those looks of thine, 
Which death that could not mar, bath made divine, 
With an immortal light thine eyes adorning, 

How I rejoice that thus my days of mourning 

Are with thy presence cheer’d, for thus anew 

Thy beauties in their wonted haunts I view, 
Where upon earth they made their brief sojourning. 
There where in youth I stray'd, and sung of thee - 
So oft, I wander lonely and complain, 
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‘the first time, read the Decameron of his friend Boceaccio. 


| in very derision “of the chief attribute of the 


- 
‘ 


Not of thy loss, alas! but of my own, — . 
This comfort only now remains to me, 

That when thou com’st I know thee once again,— 
Thy walk—thy look—thy dress—thy voice's tone. 


Ite rime dolenti al duro sasso. ’ 


Go, mournful rhymes! to that sad mansion go, 
Where, hid in dust, my soul’s best treasure lies ; 

Call her, whose soul shall answer from the skies, 
Though here her mortal part lie lone and low. 

Say, I am weary of this life of woe,— 

Of steering where these fearful waves arise; " 
Gleaning her scatter'd ears my spirit hies 

Bebind her in her track, with footsteps slow. ° 
Alive or dead, I speak of her alone,— 

Ah! yet alive—and now immortal made, 

That earth may know and love her worth divine. 

Oh! at that parting hour that hastens on, 

To bid me welcome may her arms be spread, , 
And as her lot is cast in heaven, be mine. 


His death was gentle as his life. We conclude this | 
article with the account of it given by his latest and most 
amiable biographer—Stebbing, ’ 

“ His feeble constitution suffered considerably from 
this exertion,” (the management of an embassy from Padus 
to the Venetians, ) “ and a slow fever, which preyed con- }\,; 
tinually upon his strength, threatened to put a speedy 
termination to his life. But he would neither 
from his literary labours, change his poor diet, nor 
in any way to the instructions of his physicians. The 
disorder, thus left to itself, and his decaying frame Te 
ceiving nothing to resist its ravages, he became every day 
more languid ; and it was in this feeble state that he, for ), 


Shortly after he had read the work, parts of which, espe 
cially the story of Griselda, greatly delighted him, he 
wrote to Boccaccio, informing him of his general admira- 
tion of the book, praising him for his elegance of style, 

and finding an excuse for the freedom of the pictures ia ), 
the manners of the age. The day after writing this let 
ter, July 18th, 1374, he had retired to his library a 
usual, and with the intention of relieving the languor he 
suffered by his customary studies ; but one of his set 
vants, on entering the room soon after, saw him sitting \ 
with his head resting on the book he had been readingy 
and, on going up to him, found that he was dead.” 

pS 
A SABBATH-EVENING WALK. 


Tr is our custom always of a Sunday afternoon, just 
the sinking orb is beginning to play at bo-peep with us 
from behind Corstorphine hill, to walk quietly forth, and 
glide along with the stream of passengers who are to be 
met with in every direction on this evening of “ the hal« 
lowed day,” decked in their gay or neat attire. Where 
our steps may lead us is of little consequence, sometimes 
towards the sea-shore, sometimes to the Calton hill, for 
there and anywhere else, the company is very 
same. There stalks the sleek and comfortable burgesy 
with his better half, though with the naked eye it might 
a matter of difficulty to give the preference to either. BS 
sums total evidently stand on the right side of the book 
and he feels an honest pride in thus exhibiting himself, in 
what may be termed his “ secure hour,” as no mean Te 
presentative of the respectable body to which he belong |, 
and as a pattern which youthful aspirants in the same 
line of civic prosperity, may adopt with every prospect of 
ultimate reward. That his spouse should not pi 
pate in his honest vanity, would be unnatural, and ae 
eye accordingly may be detected passing in quick 
succession from herself to her goodly husband, 
again from him to her own person, as it stands al 
a gorgeous Thibet shawl, whose folds seem to 
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nee eee 
rules the day, reminding one altogether of Spenser's grove | versal quiet. The moral of such a show spoke to aroyal 


in the wandering mood, which was 
“< Not perceable with power of any starr.” 


| It were, perhaps, impossible for any one, even for herself, 
to tell which of the two objects, the shawl or the hus- 
band, she contemplates most complacently, since associa- 
tion whispers, that without the one she might never 
have possessed the other, while the gift has certainly 
every chance in favour of ‘its sarviving the donor. Be- 
side her mother is the pride of all their parental affec- 
tion and solicitude, whose fortune has already been 
chalked out with auspicious foresight, till fancy even sees 
her seated as the partner of one clad in the supreme 
ermine of his native city, in which happy hour a father’s 
promise has been pledged for a magnificent necklace of 
Scotch pebbles, each stone to bear in fine relief the coun- 
tenance of one of the bailies or deacons, who may con- 
| stitate the august council, over which her lord and mas- 
ter is to preside, while his full features are reserved for 
the broader surface of a massy brooch. 
r There again slink away, on the other and unbeaten 
» ‘side of the path, two who are all in all to one another, 
| and are looking into each other's eyes, as if they could 
there find themselves hiding-places, in the childish expec- 
tation of being then unseen by the rest of the world. 
And here among our feet, unobserved, or despised if 
stumbled on, is the grey and aspen head, already bend- 
ng far down in its homeward return to the dust, which 
totters slowly on, not ‘‘ enamoured of decay,” but almost 
forgetful of its own feebleness in the warmth of new life, 
which nature has breathed to-night across her whole 
creation, But it is needless to enumerate or specify old 
or young, the indigent or the prosperous, when one habit 
of conduct apparently pervades all. It is, in truth, the 
stillness reigning among them that is to us so peculiarly 
s| attractive. A charm is dwelling on the tongues which 
» but yesterday we heard wagging so loudly, but it is evi- 
« ‘dently no oppression. We, indeed, who have been accus- 
»| tomed to it since our infancy, are inclined to believe that 
| Wecan discover the marks of a deeper, though less noisy 
»| joy. Yet the complaint is common in the mouths of 
s that we are too austerely silent on this day. 
4 The charge of austerity we put aside, for it proceeds 
wholly from careless observation, and in allowing, per- 
haps, that of silence, we not ouly cannot condemn, but 
| must cordially approve of what is with others the theme 
of censure. To this judgment we are led by reasons 
quite independent of religion, and which we think 
we shall interrupt our ramble just now to say a few 
words upon, as they are open to the acceptance of every 
understanding. And if some, are disposed to be angry, 
and accuse us of digressing in too grave and pompous a 
style, we request them to remember that our province is 
with illustrations of character, and we may surely be 
pardoned for a single departure from the path of livelier 
discourse to advocate what we consider one of the noblest 
features of the character of our countrymen. 

Nothing, we know, read so forcible a comment on our 
national character to the late King of Britain, while on 
his visit here, as the different expression which the people 
permitted its loyalty to assume on different occasions. 
‘The procession of Saturday was everywhere met’ by the 
long and hearty cheering of the multitude, discordant 
enough, but harmonized at least by its unity of direction, 
and was attendéd throughout its progress by a most 
tumultuous fai! of the rejoicing populace. Next morn- 

‘the same thousands witnessed the same spectacle, but 

the vulgarity of its effect was for this hour at an end. 
Every head, indeed, was uncovered, and bent in profound 
Fespect, but there was nothing more. ‘There was no rush 
‘the streets, nor any wild huzza; and when, as we 

~ ‘recollect, “ some ten voices” feebly attempted to 
the silence, the sound instantly sunk without an 
‘cho, frighted and stifled by its own noise amid the unj- 


i 


understanding with too homely a voice to be pleasant, 
and George IV., it is understood, imbibed a far more 
salutary terror of this living ocean, as he thus beheld it 
in a season of solemn tranquillity, than he had ever been 
prompted to do, while the waves were chafing round him, 
and making wanton exhibitions of power. 

Now, what was here a subject of apprehension to a 
great monarch, is, in reality, a matter of prime boast ; 
and even, to a prince of liberal and discerning spirit, the 
comparison of this scene, with those observable in other 
parts of the earth on similar occasions, ought, we think, 
to have presented a flattering, instead of a threatening, 
picture of the welfare and stability of his crown ; and the 
very absence of loud vents of joy at such a time, should 
have carried to his heart strong assurance of the happy 
dispensations of his government, and consequently of the 
general affection cherished towards it. 

For to address the Sabbath by no more sacred or 
sounding attribute than “ The day of rest,” and to watch 
with what varying manifestations of welcome and hilarity 
its return in this character is hailed, and its presence 
celebrated in different quarters, is in fact to try a very 
infallible pulse of the health or disease of the nation, and 
one by which we are enabled to pierce the surface of 
appearance, and, beneath the convulsions of a loud joy, 
to unveil the dark and deep-rooted canker of despair. 
Who are so uproarious and extravagant in this one day’s 
mirth as the wretched slaves, who have been chained, 
lacerated, and abused, for a week before? How loftily 
the lightened spring bounds here, proportionately to the 
heavy weight of depression that is removed! But then, 
after all, how profitless, because how little soothing to 
the general fatigue, is this burst of violent ecstasy, if, in- 
deed, the expense of bodily strength wasted on it does not 
hurry on the progress of exhaustion ! : 

But, on the other hand, accompany us for a little in 
our peaceful stroll. “ Oh! whata horrid set”—you may 
probably exclaim—‘ Vulgar and uninteresting shop- 
keepers and mechanics—and then so terribly sombre- 
looking! What a contrast to the light steps and smiling 
faces among the peasantry of France!” Let us here ask, 
ere you proceed further, if, while they are so sober in 
appearance, you think they also seem to be unhappy ? 
Does it resemble the dulness of sorrow? Or is any de- 
ficiency visible in the expression of feeling, or the glance 
of intellect, or in both? Is it like the unmeaning calm 
of idiocy? You dare not pretend to have imagined such 
nonsense. . For you behold countenances that speak of 
all the passages of life—the fresh bud not unfolded—the 
flower ripening under a genial influence—and the veteran 
stem which has stood before the blasts, and gladdened in 
the sunshine of a double or triple generation. Is there 
no joy among all these? No deep and sincere joy ?—that 
cannot be carried off by the common outlet of a glowing 
phrase, but spends itself ‘silently and tranquilly, and, as 
it does so, is ever generating another supply, multiplying 
itself into endless and inconceivable sources of delight. 
What justifiable inference might one have drawn a few 
years ago from the sparkling gaiety to which you alluded 
among the French, or from a Venetian, or even to-day 
from an Italian carnival, relatively to freedom of political 
condition in the countries where these festivities reached 
such a glaring pitch? Liberty and its blessings, you are 
aware, were no principles in the agency. 

Not that we mean to assert that the introduction of 
liberty renders the bounding step of the peasant at all less 
agile, or the smile less beautiful and winning. _They are 
only tempered and attuned to a softer cadence, by the 
increased frequency of their exhibition. And instead of 
those violent’ and fitful developements of rapture, which 
can succeed eachother but at intervals, and are too often 
the morbid occupation of many a mind, designed by its 
birthright, but unmanned by oppression, for nobler uses ; 
instead of this, there arrives a pleasure which, under the 
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canopy of a free home; settles itself down in the heart as a 
guest, that continues to flow with’ the flow of life, and 
ascend in the ascent of prosperity: 

The mere cessation from physical toil is soon forgotten 
by the slave, in the higher feeling of momentary enlarge- 
ment that swells his shackled soul. His delirium is the 
exuberance of the freed spirit, rushing into communion 
with a thousand thoughts, of which the memory durst 
not be awakened amid pain and excruciating labour. 

Hence it is also strikingly obvious, that very little, if 
any time can ever be directed by individuals so situated 
towards the invitations of religion. . This little moment 
granted to self, is assailed by it with immediate and ex- 
elusive demands, of which the most rapid dispatch, in a 
space so brief, must disappoint a great many. Or, if 
somehow all the wished-for consummations have been 
attained, and gratitude is then dictating a becoming 
acknowledgment, how probably the clank of a chain 
and the crack of ‘the tormentor’s lash nips it all in the 
bud, and exiles every emotion in which love is the slightest 
ingredient, till the periodical moment when self again 
requires, and is master of, the first obedience to its 
wishes, 

Tt is precisely because the nature and execution of our 
toil is so much the reverse, that the character of our joys 
is so widely distinguished. ' We labour with independ- 
ent hands and uncontrolled spirits. No prying and 
mischievous interference of a suspicious government 
hovers round to divert, nor does any forcible attempt 
obstruct our operations. Wé can laugh heartily all the 
week, while we are busy, and are not therefore forced to 
compensate for restraint bya vociferous merriment when 
permitted to be at rest. After such constant devotion, 
too, to the advancement and happiness of self, we can 
turn with grateful relief to an open avowal of thankful- 
ness for the infinite benevolence which encircles us. And 
if our joy be very serene, it is because its range is too 
broad, and its stimulant is too sublime, to be conveyed by 
rude sallies, or dissipated in a transient flash. 

Sess 


SPRING, 
Tue Spring is hovering now, 
With fragrance on her wing, 
And smiles upon her sunny brow 
The Spring, the glorious Spring | 
And, in her flight, she showers 
Upon the longing earth 
Soft dew, to nurse the sleeping flowers, 
Till they awake in mirth. 


The icy spell is broken 
That held the world in chains, 
And not a lingering trace or token 
Of its chilling power remains. 
Boreas hath sped away 
Across the ocean foam, 
O’er frozen wave and iceberg grey, 
Back to his polar home, 


The forest’s deepening shade 
Is fill’d once more with song, 

And echoes from each swelling glade 
The joyous notes prolong ; 

And like some whisper’d tale, 
Or love's first timid sigh, 

‘The fresh and fragrant southern gale, 
On noiseless wing sweeps by. 


Upon the meadow’s breast 
The daffodil is blowing, 
And, like the stars in evening’s crest, 
Its golden flowers are glowing ; 
And the pale primrose blooms 
Deep in the solemn woods, 
Enriching with its young perfumes 
The leafy solitudes, 
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Oh ! is not this the hour 
Of gladness and of glee? 
The butterfly is on the flower, 
The bird upon the tree ; 
And from its mossy cell, 
Comes forth the merry bee; 
To revel on each opening bell 
That blooms upon the lea. 


The sun’s reviving ray 
Laughs on the gushing streams, 
As o’er their pebbly beds they play, 
Exulting in his beams. 
All nature is awake, 
And her many voices sing 
O’er dewy hill and shining lake, 
The Spring, the glorious Spring! 


Eee. 


LOCHEND. 
By the Author of “ Studies in Natural History." 


Arrer along and gloomy tract of inclement season, | 
there are perhaps few enjoyments more delightfal than 
the first warm breath of a spring day—the first awaken 
ing, as it were, of nature—with all the green boa J 
vegetation, the song of birds, and the bounding joy of the 
animal creation. 

Few such days, unfortunately for us, have we 
this ungenial spring—yet we have had a few; and in 
such it is pleasing to steal from the smoke and din of the 
city, to wander into the fields, and with Milton, “taste. 
the smell of dairy.” Towards “the dairy,” however, | 
would not advise the rural rambler to proceed ; for how- 
ever poetical be the smell of country dairy, the raral 
retreats of our city cows will be found to be no me 
than prosaic. Besides, the traveller going eas 
encounters the full odours of a So and pe: 
though we will allow a most profita! grass meadow, 
or rather, morass, We would advise him, therefore, t 
accompany us to the left, and it will bring him toa | 
calm and secluded retreat ycleped Lochend. p 

The day is not sunny, but the air is soft and balmy 
There is somewhat of a haze, and the landscape is steeped 
in a calm, still, and deep blue, The lake is as smooths 
a mirror,—there is a cow standing on the bank, inhal 
its pure waters,—a boy, sitting cross- on a 
stakes some way into the loch, is busily employe 
angling for little fishes,—and towering above, in ti 
background, is the projecting rocky mound, with th 
ahtiquated house, or castle it may be, on the top, Si } 
rounded with its few scraggy trees. 

Though the air be still, it is not altogether silent. A 
few insects, the earliest of their race, have already 
themselves from their wintry tomb,—and here is 4 
humble bee already out and plying her busy aboot at 
has slept all winter, the only tenant of a desolate nest; 
her summer family of workers and drones, and her 
minative daughters, all perished at the commencement 
winter, having lived and enjoyed their regular age of 
season. On her alone now devolves the important 
of constructing new combs, laying eggs, and rearing 
the young of a future generation, so that the race | 
humbles may not become, like many of our greater 
mightier families on earth, extinct. ui 

Among the green springing clover is also heard the 
well-known cry of the corn-rail, (Rallus crex.) Many 
a one has traversed these and many other fields, 
doubt not, and listened to the rail’s incessant soum® 
and yet, strange to say, very few of those 
with will tell you they haye ever seen the bir 
—perbaps not one out of twenty may haye 
in a lifetime to have seen them. And yet yearly, 
the proper season arrives—when the spring 


| the air. 


| tired out many a juvenile pursuer. 
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vanced that thick vegetation has covered the ground—on 
a sudden—in one single night—the whole fields are 
tenanted with great numbers of these birds. All night 
long, for many weeks, they ply their shrill pipe, busy 
themselves in rearing up their young, and then, when the 
chills of autumn commence, as suddenly—at one general 
signal and agreement—they make a moonlight flitting, 
and and old decamp and are heard no more. 

The rail is a beautiful bird, gracefully formed, finely and 
delicately streaked, with a mellow, chaste, and subdued 


tendence of his highly-cultivated farm, so that the lake 
ts left in its e simplicity, to delight the occasional 


passenger. But 
“ If for me some spot like this did smile,” 


I would thus dispose of it:—Around the margins, I 
would plant the silver willow and poplar, and such trees 
as delight to bend and drink the translucent wave. I 
would grab up the seeds and bushes of the muddy and 
oozy banks, and strew gravel around, and place rocky 


colouring, not vulgarly and gaudily decked out ;—perhaps | juttings at convenient distances. I would rear up one 


the only objection to its claim to be considered con- 
sists in its which may be reckoned too long. Yet this 
form is suited to its habits; it runs along in quest of fast 
creeping insects, and rarely flies, which is the reason of 
its being so very seldom visible. Its colour, too, corre- 
sponds remarkably with the brownish mottled earth and 
decayed grass among which it creeps, so that unless very 
hard pressed by dogs or men, it rarely or neyer takes to 
Its cry, constantly heard as if very near, yet as 
constantly shifting as you approach, has perplexed and 
It is curious, too, 
that a bird so little inclined to fly, and with wings small 
in proportion to its body, should twice a-year take such 
long journeys or flights, as from the south of Europe to 
these northern regions and back again. That they do so, 
however, is indubitable, for the vague stories of their 
lying dormant in holes, and even under water, are utterly 
unfounded. * 

If we turn to the water of the loch, we shall find it 
too beginning to swarm with new life, The frogs are 
croaking in innumerable multitudes, and both ladies and 
gentlemen popping up their heads above water in all the 
gay flirtation of love. But the marriages of the season 
are utterly beyond the limits of the fashionable list, and 
the lawyers have nothing to do here with their long rolls 
Of settlements and pin-monies. The surface of the water 
Swarms with various minute animals, each of which, if 
attentively examined, would afford no little curious spe- 
culation. There is here a small species of shell snail, 
which floats along on the waves by a very simple contri- 
Yatice,—it withdraws itself entirely from the spiral part 
of the shell, fills the space with air, and closes up the 
mouth or entrance of its shell with its whole expanded 
body; in this manner, the shell, filled with air, becomes 

and floats on the surface; when the animal 
Ghooses, it retracts its body and sinks. Many little fishes 
sport amid the transparent waters; among others, the stick- 
Teback ( Gasterosteus aculeatus) in great numbers. These 
diminutive fishes, considering their helpless condition and 
liability to be constantly preyed upon by larger ones, 
ate furnished by the all-bountiful and considerate Creator 
‘with very efficacious means of defence, Whenever they 
are attacked, or apprehend danger, they thrust out from 
their back and sides five sharp bony spines, which deter 
their foes from seizing on them; hence, probably, they 
derive the name of sticklebacks. They must not be con- 
founded with the minnow, which is quite a distinct spe- 
eles, and a gayer and more brilliant tinted little fish. 
Pike are found here, and the silvery perch are in 
abundance. Were this loch in the neighbourhood of 
enterprising London, it would soon {be converted into 
= fish-pond, and stocked with numerous inhabit- 
ants for the supply of city aldermen. But, thank 
Heaven, it is not likely to be appropriated to such vile 
purposes; the active and intelligent occupier of the do- 
mains around, has sufficient employment in the superin- 


f 


» The distances on over by thi birds are perhaps not 

*” as is oF imagined. At all events the tract of ocean 

sogreat, For instance: no transatlantic birds come to this 

A , ay ; the migrations of American birds are 

. south to the north of that wide-spreading continent 
follow the tract 


of the a ng most likely take advan. 


: for resting at intervals. much curious information 
Sears ancl en wot anata 


tedium 


small island in the midst, from whence would spring a 
little grove of trees. These would form inviting habita- 
tions for the blackbird and the linnet. A tiny skiif would 
be kept moored at the side for skimming over the waters, 
And high above would be the home, smiling over the seene; 
sufficiently removed from the noise, and yet within hail 
of the smoky city. The Editor of the Literary Journal 
would perhaps occasionally open the latch of the friendly 
door, and, in exchange for his news of books and men, 
would receive intelligence of 


* Plants, trees, and stones, and many rural things.” 


THE BRAVE WILL BE FREE, 
By William Wilson, 
Hear ye the hurricane sounds that come 
From far off fetter’d lands, : 
Where legions marshal to bugle and drum, 
And bondsmen bare-their brands ? 
Their fetters and fears to the winds they have given,— 
Their country, their homes, and their cause to Heaven! 


Like the desolating locust cloud, 
The spoilers blight the plains, 


And the blaze of ’s sun would shroud 
With e, blood, and chains ; 
Like the rush of the mountain cataract, 


May the patriot warriors bear them back ! 


How spurn the brave at the naine of slave, 
When roused from slavery’s dream ; 
How nerved the arm that wields each glaive, 
With vengeance in its gleam, 
While thickly the autocrat’s sa’ hordes 
Are sinking beneath their chivalrous swords ! 


The deep-voiced winds with freedom roam, 
‘The waves with freedom roar, 
As mountain-like they crested foarn 
To the quaking cliff-bound shore ; 
And the warrior land, late an ice-bound sea, 
Hath muster’d the might of its wrath—and is free ! 
—————— LEE | 
LITBRARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Ma D. FE. Witttams announces “ The Nayaland Military Battles 
of England during the last fwo reigns,” 

Miss Jane Porter edites Sir E. Seaward’s narrative of his ship- 
wreck and discovery of certain islands in the Caribbean sea ; with 
a detail of many extraordinary events in his life from 1733 to 
1749. 

Thomas Moore's Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald is nearly ready. 

Dr Southey has in the press, Select Works of the British Poets, 
from Chaucer to Johnson. 

Dr W. Beattie is about to publish, Journal of a Residence at the 
Courts of Germany; written during a personal attendance upon 
their present Majesties, in 1922, 1825, and 1826. 

‘The Supplement to Stair's Institutes, by George Brodie, Esq., 
Advocate, is now printed. A very copious index to the whole 
work has been carefully compiled, and is about to be sent to 
pfess, The profession may confidently expect the entire work in 
June, 

CoLontAL Press.—A large collection of newspapers from our 
numerous colonies is at present lying upon our table. It is ex- 
tremely gratifying to see the ability and neatness with which 
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has passed the period of his exile in exploring the less known 
countries of South America. In conjunction with another travel- 
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they are got up. Those from the North American settlements, 
from Sidney and Hobart Town, are decidedly the best. We are 
rather at a loss to account for this. At first it struck us that the 


baleful effects of slavery might be the cause, weakening the intel- 
lect and enfeebling the taste. This opinion is not, however, war. 
ranted by other circumstances. There is evidently as great a de- 
mand for our new and standard literature in the West Indies as 
elsewhere, and the learned societies of the islands are as active 
as those of the other provinces. Perhaps the superiority of the 
North American and Australasian journals, is owing to the con. 
stant influx of new settlers in independent circumstances, Few 
resort to the islands except in an official capacity, or to push their 
fortune in a menial capacity. The Royal Jamaica Gazette boasts 
the most extraordinary form of any newspaper we are acquainted 
with. It regularly appears in the shape of—The Gazette—Sup- 
plement to the Gazette—Postscript and additional postscript. 
Sometimes an extra postscript is added. All these are printed 
upon separate sheets. The contents are generally a selection 
from the best English periodicals, (evincing considerable taste 
and reading,) the debates in Parliament, local news, and adyer- 
tisements. ;The advertisements respecting slaves form, to one un. 
habituated to the forms of West Indian society, a most revolting 
feature of this publication. The Nova Scotian and Colonial He. 
rald is the cleverest of the Colonial papers we are in the habit of 
It contains more original matter, and affords us a better 
in i into the structure of society in the province where it is 

ished, than any of the others. We are perhaps apt to be ra- 
ther unreasonable in our demands on this head. In our anxiety 
to learn what is doing in the colony, we forget that the great use 
of a journal published there, is to convey to its inhabitants news 
of other climes. Still, we think, the editors might advantageous- 
ly follow the example of the able editor of the Nova Scotian He- 
rald, Nearly equal in interest is the Colonjal Patriot, which dif- 
fuses information over the neighbouring province of New Bruns- 
Its original matter has howeyer less of nerve and 
phy is by no means so elegant.—The 
Mo: Herald is infinitely the most elegant colonial pa- 
per our acquaintance. The Hobart Town Courier is an able 
man. 
ner thie features of the society among which it circulates, Alto- 
gether, we view with no inconsiderable degree of pride the manly 
and intelligent spirit which is working its way in our colonies, 
There must come a time when, in the course of nature, they will 
drop like over-ripe fruit from the parent stem ; but while the con- 
nexion can be made mutually advantageous, what a glorious atti- 
m co-eX- 
tensive with the world! What a responsibility theirs who sway 
the destinies of such an empire! It is pleasing to mark the differ- 
ent characteristic features of the colonies we have fdverted to. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are almost. exclusively Scotch, 
—sharp, hard, and intelligent. They have only to contend with 
nature, and are not of a warlike disposition. The facilities of the 
lumnber-trade ‘is apt to attract them from other pursuits. But mi. 
ning speculations and mannfactories having created a demand for 
provisions, they are becoming more agricultural. Their intellec- 
tual discussions are, like those of all true Scotsmen, chiefly anent 
theology and church discipline. Temperance societies are much 
in vogue. They are a sturdy race, and constantly squabbling with 


seeing. 
pub 


wick, 
beauty, and its 


and intétligent paper, in which are reflected in a satisfactory 


tude does Britain assume! The centre of a social syste 


their Upper House—a most unnecessary appendage to their go- 


vernment, there being no aristocracy in the province, and the 


supreme legislature of Britain forming as effective a check. upon 


over-hasty legislation as our House of Lords does at home. These 


Upper Houses in our colonies have been established by men bet- 
ter acquainted with the form than the spirit of our constitution. 
There is a greater mixture of John Bull in the society of Van Die- 
‘men’s Land. The convict population is another peculiar feature. 
The neighbourhood of savage tribes keeps alive in the inhabitants 
a martial character. They are a busy, practical race, and not 
ayerse to intellectual pursuits. They receive the newest publica. 
tions, have circulating libraries and {literary societies. There 
is a greater stagnation in West Indian society, The land is sub. 
divided, appropriated, and overstocked, as in an old country ; 
and haying only in part the management of their own affairs, the 


inhabitants want one stimulus to exertion, one formative of manly 


habits, which an independent empire, however old, possesses. 

* Grocrapuicat.— We learn from a letter published in the second 
edition of the Literary Gaxette, that the Landers have succeeded 
in tracing the Niger to its embouchure in the Bight of Benin.—A 
new county map of Jamaica is about to be published at Kingston. 
—A new map of Van Diemen’s Land has been published at Ho- 
bart Town.—A correspondent in the Hobart Town Courier, de- 
scribing the habits of the Ornythorynchus paradoxrus states, that 
it burrows on the banks of rivers, and that the only entry to its 
abode is under water. He asserts, that on dissecting the only 
female of the species he ever met with, he found an udder uhder 
the skin. His curiosity had been excited by seeing a small qhan- 
tity of milk oozing out when he compressed the body.—M. Par- 
chappe, an artillery officer driven from France at the restoration, 


ler of.the name of D’Orbigny, he has made important discoveries 
in their natural history. He proposes to publish his collections 
and observations. — : 

Fine Arrs.—The eleventh annual exhibition of the Northern 
Academy of Arts, Newcastle, opens in a few days.—The Liverpool 
exhibition opens on the firve day of August; that of Glasgow on 
the 30th of the same month.—Our own exhibition has closed The 
receipts have been good, but the sales, with those of 
other years, dull on the whole. This can only be owing to the . 
excited state of public feeling, which renders men inattentive to | | 
every thing but the one great absorbing question ; for an exhi- — 
bition of more general excellence has never been seen in Edin. 
burgh. And yet we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, thatall the =. 
trash sold at public auctions, under the name of pictures by the — 
old masters, finds a ready vent. This is most ble y 
has exhibited this year, at the Royal Academy, the other wing of 
his great work, Judith. The London critics praised it. Consider- 
ing the manner in which they abused that which we already pos. 
sess, this is rather a bad omen ; but we have confidence in Etty. 

Curr-Caat From Giascow.—The handsome and really smart 
Montague Stanley is with us, and is pretty well attended, The 
article Glasgow, in Chambers's Gazetteer, just out, gives great 
satisfaction here, and Dr Cleland, the first authority on the matter, 
has declared it to be the best article on Glasgow that has ever beet 
written.— We now have five unstamped Periodicals,—all of them, 
though occasionally coarse, are conducted with very consider 
able ability.—I met lately a gentleman who dined with the 
king on the occasion of his en the Officers of the 
Guards. He assures me that his majesty is in the highest health 
and vigour of body, mind, and animal spirits. He spoke often, 
long, and well, but not a word of polities was uttered, and Lonl 
Hill was the only person who replied. The narrator isa pretty 
good judge of dignity, and his testimony is, that our sovereign is 
every inch a king.—Our summer classes of medical science hare 
opened in Anderson’s University, and are absolutely crowded. 
Great enthusiasm must surely animate the teachers ‘and taught, 
to induce them to devote themselves to such studies in such glo. 
rious weather. $ 

Theatrical Gossip.—The great object of attention in the theme 
trical world at present is the dispute between Laporte eyoy 
nini, which is most to blame for the exorbitant charge for the 
entrée to the Signor's concerts. In our opinion, it is neither—tt is 
the most worshipful British public, which has allowed them, and 
their like, to lay on such charges that they ‘the donkey 
could bear any burden. We are glad tosee little sturdy begin tokick 
at last.—Warde has been figuring at Covent Garden as Napoleo®, 
in Napoleon’s own imperial hat, “ which he borrowed from its pre- 
sent owner, under an express pledge that it should be returned at 
the end of the season.” This is not quite so disgusting as u 
Thurtell’s gig on the stage, but the same principle is at the 
tom of its success. Astley’s has another Napoleon, and the Surrey 
another, and Drury Lane has one in preparation. Yetdo we notdt 
spair of the theatre. Even Shakspeare’s age had its 
like to those of our own, in every thing but the excellence of thelt 
machinery and the splendour of their decorations, That there 
were also silly plays in the days of Queen Bess, the said 
still extant to bear witness. Have we not Knowles? Ande 
will have yet a greater ere long.—The actors at Drury Lane p% 
a sad fright last pay-day. No person was forthcoming at the a 
pointed hour. At last a messenger appeared to intimate that the 
delay was not occasioned by an empty chequer, (it is not guilt 
empty yet,) but by a quarrel between the acting manager anil out 
of the committee, which terminated in the resignation of the for 
mer gentleman. Up to the date of our dispatches, however, the 
salaries had not been paid.—The will of Quick, the comedian, has 
been proved in the Prerogative Court. It is in a very 
condition, owing to his having carried it, until a very short period 
previous to his death, in a side-pocket of his coat—Mr and Mrs 
Wood have been performing successfully at Birmingham, They 
proceed next to Liverpool, where they commence their perform 
ances with Cinderella, Great exertions, we are told, have beet 
making there in the departments of the scenist and machinist— 
As our readers may have no objections to see a specimen of cold 
nial criticism, we extract thé following tidbits from the Jamait 
Courant. Speaking of a Mr Costello, in the character of Ollaped, 
the critic says :—“* His powers are gigantic, and capable of exall- 
ing us to Olympus, or plunging usin the lake of death.” Amou 
cing his principles of criticism, he tells us, “ We have 
ourselves dramatic censors, and in the exhibition of our infuriate 
madness, we will continue our animadyersions.” We 
this gentleman that Dr Pangloss is\ performed at Kingston! 
lady.—At home, Murray's _was, of course, & 
Mrs Pettingall’s takes place to. As this lady is 
season’s recruits whom we are anxious to retain, we 
public will do her justice,—Yates and Matthews open in 
donian op the 6th of June, We anticipate lots of fun, pl 
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The Family Li ~ No. XXIT. Lives of Scottish 
 Worthies. Vol. I.. By P.-F. Tytler, Esq. London. 


John Murray. 1831. 
} The Family Library. Dramatic Series. No. IV. 
John Murray. 1831, 


. London, 


Wr need say little in praise of the former of these 
nes. . ‘The name of the author isa sufficient guaran- 
the style of its execution. No one is better qua- 
i, either in respect to natural talent or knowledge, 
a series of popular biographies of the more 
nent characters in Scottish history, than Mr Tytler. 
i confidence in the accuracy of his details, because 
ow that he has thoroughly studied his subject ; 
“we are relieved from the whole ponderous appa- 
dy syolting in a work of this kind—of notes, re- 
Fence, and citations, with which the historian must 
iter up the credit of his story. Without deviating in 
igptet degree into the regions of romance, Mr 
brings’ his heroes before us with a boldness and 
J aval “startling. ' His sketches are at once valua- 
di jal portraits, and as specimens of the age 
h the originals lived. _ The first volume contains 
phiés of Alexander III., Michael Scott, Sir 
Wallace, and Robert Bruce. It is difficult to 
of these historiettes we prefer. On the whole, 
bwever, the life of Sir William Wallace is our favourite. 
he title of the book is extremely happy, and its execu- 
in being: equally felicitous, we have no doubt of its suc- 


i that we could speak in terms equally favour- 
if the volume of the Dramatic Series of the Family 
ary now before us ; but that is impossible. The con- 
m of the book is good—its execution contemptible. 
‘of the projected work was to present the reader 
ions from the ‘most striking’ passages of 
s, connected by a prose narrative, so as to render 
ny of each drama intelligible. To this was to 
d an introduction, explanatory of the nature 
Hi Of poetry in general, and the drama in parti- 
nd ‘of the design of the work. This was to be 
‘up by chapters on the rise and progress of Greek 
3 the Tite and works of ZEschylus; the dramatic 
V of Athens ;’the Greek Theatre ; and Aristotle's 
Poetics “The plan, | We repeat, was excailént, and calcula- 
ted to furnish the mere English reader with a delightful 
, a valuable addition to his store of ideas, and a great 
of his knowledge of human nature. But the 
a has been intrusted to incompetent hands. The 
f promise’ has been kept to the ear, and broken to 
*.' This is most strange, and utterly unpardon- 
conductors of a miscellany, whose literary 
a shéliides all the finest scholars of Britain. We 

6f mere scholars, but of men who, to acca- 
jive classical acquirements, add delicacy of 
rec te the poetry of their anthor—of such 
i; Milman,~ Lockhart, &, Why, with 
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such coadjutors at hand, the work ‘has been confided. to 
the hands of an imbecile, and the noble designs'of ,Flax- 
man brought into forced and unnatural commixture with 
the most inane trash, like lusty youth manacled to a 
skeleton, we cannot conceive. The book was an expe- 
riment—a hazardous one. There was a risk that, how- 
ever well executed, it might not be understood, and ap- 
preciated by the many. But this was the very reason 
why the most solicitous care. should have been taken to 
give the experiment a fair ia by making j ‘it in the most 
masterly style. 

We do not know whether we should most admire ‘the 
weaknesss or the complacent ignorance of the ufac- 
turer of the literary, portion of this volume. He an 
nounces with the most ‘startling gravity that “ Bh Nl 
the difficulty of the language, which is indeed great, 
is one principal reason why the Greek | drama” is so 
little kfown or relished.” A few, pages, - Tater he 
tells us,—* Mr Mitford observes, that, even in our 
own language the word song, is. still_a ‘generic name 
for all metrical composition.” Was Mr. Mitford the first 
who made this profound remark? or is the fact 80 ob- 
scure and questionable as to require the weighty sanction 
of his name to gain our assent? In the same philoso- 
phical vein he goes on to inform us that , « moral senti- 
ment, in its best and highest sense, was unknown ‘to 
Pagan antiquity ;” and why? because, they had no. hos- 
pitals. But we are tired of enumerating his common- 
places and absurdities, which he has beat out, dull and. 
heavy as sheet-lead, over so many pages. 

His very first position, when he addresses himself to 
his immediate subject, when he at last “ leaves his 
damnable face-making and begins,” did not astonish us, 
for it is a commonplace whjch.we have* often enough 
heard repeated, but it gave us a shrewd suspicion that 
thongh he might have read the Greek diainatists, it was. 
with the eyes of his body alone, not of his!understanding.» 
“There is a want of the inner man of the heart, the: 
simple reality of mere ordinary humanity, and a strains 
ing after something beyond it, in Greek tragedy, heey 
often prevents us'from being deeply and permanently af- 
fected. The secret‘depths of our hearts can ha 
stirred by writers who seldom ‘dip very profoundly: into 
their own.” This is the language of one who knows the , 
Greek dramatists only in the chilling commonplaces of 
Potter, or the dry outlines which ‘critics have given of ' 
their plots. Did he ever read the C&dipus Coloneus, ' 
with its beautifal picture of quiet, modest, deep, ‘and © 
unwearied filial affection, in the person of Antigone ?’ Did * 
he ever read’ the’ thrilling strains in which Baripi 
has expressed the shuddering and uncomfortable” i 
of the Theban brother when he feels himself alone, with- 
outaclaim to the rights of hospitality, amid a hos' é na- 
tion? Did he ever read the Medea, with its treme 
delineation of an outraged woman's wayward ven, ? 
Nay, has he read the Suppliants of the anthor be pro- 
fesses to translate, and not félt how beautifully the poet 
had rendered that chaste and timid shrinking from’ the 
ardour of man, which, mingling with the love of 
elevates her to an ideal being? Oh yes! these olf mas- 
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ters felt and expressed the tender, the beautiful, the } 
stormy passions of the human soul, in words of power, 
so simple, so unostentatious, that the thought shines 
through them unelouded, like the nervy Leg tah sare 
through unsullied water. He who eannot feel is 
not the man to unlock their hidden treasures, to bid their 
concealed fountains gush forth. , 

But he tells us moreover that there is in the Greek 
dramatists “‘a straining after something beyond mere 
ordinary humanity.” In our ignorance we had always 
believed that one of the chief excellences of these wri- 
ters consisted in the simple and unaffected honesty with 
which they uniformly called things by their own names, 
never attempting to enforce a thought or emotion by 
repetition or exaggeration. Even Aischylus, the most 
gigantic of all, so far from straining his conceptions, is 
evidently overpowered by them. He the grand- 
est thoughts with the utmost brevity and simplicity. 
The author must surely mean that the mythology of the 
Greek drama is forced and unnatural. But before he 
expressed his belief, he oaght to have endeavoured to 
transpose himself into the situation of a man of strong 
imagination and passion and apt fancy, living when that 

orig train of observation, carried on through ages by suc- 
ve generations, which has treasured up our present 
Knowledge of natural phenomena, was but commencing. 
Had he done this—could he have done this, the mighty 
@ay-dreams of ZEschylus would have appeared to him far 
within the limits of the modesty of nature. 

Tn this translation, either Potter, from whom our book- 
‘maker confesses he has borrowed much, or himself, have 
taken strange liberties with the original. We have not 
Potter at hand just now, and it is a matter of little conse- 
quence where the blame ought to rest, It is enough for 

ur purpose, that ZEschylus has been unfaithfully ren- 
F We may instance, among a crowd of examples, 
the strange liberties taken with the alternation of Strophe 
and Antistrophe in the first Chorus of the Agamemnon, 
Another case occurs in the dialogue between Clytemnes- 
tra, Cassandra, and the Chorus, in which several speeches 
Most important, as tending to the developement of charac- 
ter, are omitted. 

As a specimen of the translation, the reader may take 
what follows. Prometheus, when left alone chairied to 
the cliff, adjures the different elements of his nature to 
witness the wrongs he suffers, Among others he ad- 
dresses 


wovrlay vt xumdroy 
AvneiSmuor yiracme. 


In plain English, “the unnumbered smile of ocean's 
waves.” This bold metaphor is, in the English transla- 
tion, transmuted into this affected and silly piece of pret- 
tiness : 


“ Ye waves 
That o'er the interminable ocean wreathe 
Your crisped smiles,” 


This one instance is sufficient to show how completely 
the translator has been possessed with the spirit of his 
author. These words, however, enjoy one advantage 
in having some meaning, which is more than we can say 
of the following passage, in which the sense of Laura 
Matilda seems embalmed in the melody of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, 


O thou, that sitt’st supreme above, 
Whatever name thou deign’st to hear, 

Unblamed may I pronounce thee Jove! 
Immersed in deep and holy thought, 
If rightly I conjecture ought, 

Thy power I must revere : 
Else vainly tost, the anxious mind 
Nor truth nor calm repose can find,” 


Finding ourselves unable to attach any sense to these 
lines, we are under the necessity of consulting the Greek 
version. We there find a of which what follows 
is a literal version. Bi geseph tah) 
lightful to him to be so called, I give: the name. 
Looking around, I have no one but Jove upon whom I 
can throw this vain load of care.” This is a simple and 
intelligible expeenion of © tT ok 
grand picture of a care-oppressed mind, unenligh 
revelation, feeling all worldly props broken reeds, and 
looking round for an eternal sup; . It is one of 
humanity's first affrighted convictions, that it is notallied 


_to matter, and cannot rely upon it. 


There is only one advice that we can give Mr Murray * 
respecting this book, That is, to call it in immediately, 
burn the letterpress, and employ a scholar to write an- 
other work on the same plan, worthy of schylus and 
Flaxman. ‘The designs of the latter are, indeed, above 
all praise, sublime and classical as the author who sug- 
gested them, They are worthy of a whole article to 
themselves, and shall have it some day, 
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the South Sea Islands, China, India, §c., between tht 
Years 1821 and 1829, Compiled from original docu 
ments, by James Montgomery. Two volumes. 8¥0i 
Pp. 566, 568, London, Westley and Davis. 1831. 


We adverted lately, when reviewing Ellis's Polynesia 
Researches, to the important additions to our ethnogr 
phical knowledge for which we were indebted to the ui 
ostentatious labours of the missionaries sent forth eh 
various nations of Europe for the conversion of the 
then. The work now before us is, even inthis point 
view, none of the least valuable of these contributions 
It contains, as the titlepage indicates, the travels of 
two reverend gentlemen, deputed by the London Mit 
sionary Society to visit the stations maintained by that 
body throughout the Pacific Ocean, The London Mix 
sionary Society, as must be known to most of our readers, 
Was instituted in autumn, 1795, and admits as members 
Christians of variousdenominations, Its first undertaking 
was to send missionaries to the Pacific. In 1796, Cap 
tain Wilson sailed in the ship Duff, with twenty-mile 
missionaries, and arrived next year, in the month of 
March, at Otaheite, Already has idolatry been renounced 
in most of the islands, In 1821, Messrs ‘I'yerman and 
Bennet were deputed to visit the various stations in the 
South Sea, and to perfect as far as they could the orgailiza- 
tion of the missionary system, and to report how much had 
been effected. Having performed the first part of this duly 
in a most satisfactory manner, they visited the 
establishments in China, India, and Madagascar, 
there, Mr Tyerman was removed bya sudden death anil 
Mr Bennet was shortly after obliged to leave the island 
by a political revolution, Their travels occupied a } 
of nearly eight years. A journal was kept jointly by both 
members of the deputation during the two first years, and i 
afterwards by Mr Tyerman alone, down to the day of | 
his death. Mr Bennet had likewise made a lange colle | 
tion of miscellaneous observations. From these yolumi- 
nous materials Mr Montgomery has compiled these t¥? 
interesting volumes. 

The compiler has taken great careto as many 
personal, national, and moral traits of characters tradi- 
tions, fragments of history, and anecdotes of the 5a 
and North Pacific Islanders, ‘as could be pul 4 
put offence to decorum.” Weare certainly no friends 
indecorum, but we fear Mr Montgomery’s feelings 
this subject are of that extremely precise character, tit 
makes him ofttimes startle unnecesss The work 
gains on this account, as a family book, Joves much 


importance as a manual for the philosopher, Mr 
tgomery has occasion to take up the cudgels against 
; and he whacks the gallant captain to some 
f He clearly establishes the charge of ignorance 
i precipitance on the part of the Russian commander, 
tn the charges he brings against the missionaries in the 
“Marrative of his voyage. At the same time Mr Mont- 
t work bears in itself many proofs of a narrow 
and bigoted spirit, showing itself among these pious and 
men. This féature, however, serves rather to 
re the book in our eyes, for it shows that no 
Sttempt has been made to gloss over facts. 
| We have been much interested with the account given 
)by the missionaries, of the debates in the Parliament of 
; respecting the introduction of capital punish- 
| For speeches to the purpose, and strict attention 
decorum, the Otaheitian legislators might read a use- 
lesson to some professional brethren whom we could 
y name, 


* To show the spirit and candour, as well as good sense, 
which the discussions were conducted, we shall fur- 
a sketch of some of the principal speeches delivered 
the first and second day, in reference to death or ba- 
‘his t for murder. 
 * On the question being proposed, Hitoti, the princi- 
chief of Pa , stood up, and, bowing to the presi- 
and the persons around him, said,—‘ No doubt this 
good law,’—the proposed punishment was exile for 
to a desolate island,—‘ but a thought has been grow- 
in my heart for several days, and when you have 
my little speech you will understand what it is. 
laws of England, from which country we have re- 
so much good of every kind—must not they be 
? And do not the laws of England punish mur- 
rers by death? Now, my thought is, that as England 
so, it would be well for us to doso. That is my 
ht.’ 
Perfect silence followed ;—and it may be observed 
that, during the whole eight days’ meetings of this 
t, in no instance were two speakers on their 
at the same time ; there was not an angry word ut- 
by one against another; nor did any assume the 
of more knowledge than the rest. In fact, 
controyerted the opinion of a preceding speaker, or 
remarked upon it, without some respectful com- 
ions of what appeared praiseworthy in it, while, 
reasons which he modestly but manfully assigned, he 
another sentiment better. 
_ * After looking round to see whether any body were 
‘alveady up before him, Utami, the principal chief of Bua- 
‘Maauia, rose and thus addressed the president: ‘ The 
Chief of Papeete thas said well, that we have received a 


W England good things from the kind Christian people 


gland, Indeed, what have we not received from 
? ‘Did they not send us (area) the gospel ?— 
“Bat does not Hitoti’s speech go too far? If we take the 
laws of England for our guide, then must we not punish 
With death those who break into a house ?—those who 
‘Write a wrong name ?—those who steal a sheep ?—And 
‘will any man in Tahiti say that death should grow for 
‘these?—No, no; this goes too far; so I think we should 
stop. The law, as it is written, I think is good ; perhaps 
Tam wrong ; but that is my thought,’ 

“ After a moment or two of stillness, Upupara, a noble, 
intelligent, and stately chief stood forth. It was a plea- 
to look upgn his animated countenance and frank 
r, without the smallest affectation either of su- 
or condescension. He paid several graceful 
ts to the former speakers, while, according to 
s thought, in some each was right, and each was 
~ * My brother, Hitoti, who proposed that we 
punish murder with death, because England does 
was wrong, as has been shown by Utami. For they 
not the laws of England which are to guide. us, 
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though they are good ;—the Bible is our perfect guide, 
Now, Mitti Trutu [the missionary Crook] was preach- 
ing to us on [naming the day] from the Scripture, “ He 
that sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his, blood be 


'shed;” and he told us that this was the reason of the law, 
‘of England. My thought, therefore, is not with Utami,. 


but with Hitoti, (though not because the law of England, 
but because the Bible, orders it,) that we ought to punish 
with death every one found guilty of murder.’ 

“* There was a lively exchange of looks all through 
the assembly, as if each had been deeply struck with the 
sentiments of the speaker, especially when he placed the 
ground of the punishment of death, not upon English 
precedent, but Scripture authority. Another chief fol- 
lowed, and ‘rising, seemed a pillar of state,’ one whose 
aspect, and presence, and costume of dress (richly native), 
made the spectators forget even him who had just sat downs 
Hisname was Tati; and on him all eyes were immediately 
and intensely fixed, while, with not less simplicity and de« 
ference to others than those who had preceded him, he 
spoke thus; ‘ Perhaps some of you may be surprised that 
I, who am the first chief here, and next to the royal 
family, should have held my peace so long. I wished to 
hear what my brethren would say, that I might gather 
what thoughts had grown in their breasts on this great 
question. I am glad that I waited, becanse some thoughts 
are now growing in my own breast which I did not 
bring withme. The chiefs, who have spoken before me) 
have spoken well.. Butiis not the speech: of Upuparu 
like that of his brother, Hitoti—in this way? If we cans 
not follow the laws of England, in all things, as Hitoti’s 
thoughts would perhaps lead us, because they go too far; 
—must we not stop short of Upuparu, because his thought 
goes too far likewise? The Bible, he says, is ourspers 
fect guide. Itis. But what does that Scripture méany 
“ He that sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed.” Does not this go so far that we.cannot follow 
it to the end, any more than we can follow the laws of 
England all the way? If am Tati; I am a@ jadge; a 
man is convicted before me; he has shed blood; I order 
him to be put to death; I shed his blood; then who shall 
shed mine? Here, because I cannot go so far, I must 
stop. This cannot be the meaning of those words. But, 
perhaps, since many of the laws of the Old Testament 
were thrown down by the Lord Jesus Christ, and only 
some kept standing upright,—perhaps, I say, this is one 
those which were thrown down. However, as I am 
ignorant, some one else will show me, that, in the New 
Testament, our Saviour, or his apostles, have said the 
same thing concerning him that sheddeth man’s b! 
as is said in the Old Testament. Show mie this in the 
New Testament, and then it must be our guide.” 

* Much cordial approbation was evident at the conelu« 
sion of Tati’s speech, and its evangelical appeal seemed to 
remove some difficulty and doubt respecting the true 
Scriptural authority applicable to the case. 

* Next rose Pati, a chief and a judge of Eimeo, for+ 
merly a high-priest of Oro, and the first who, at 
the hazard of his life, had abjured idolatry, ‘ My 
breast,’ he exclaimed, ‘is full of thought, and surprise, 
and delight. When I look round at this fare bure ra 
(house of God,) in which we are assembled, and consider 
who we are that take sweet counsel together here, it is to 
me all mea huru e (a thing of amazement), and mea 
oaoa te aau (a thing that makes glad my heart.) Tati 
has settled the question ; for it is not the gospel that is 
our guide; and who can find directions for putting to 
death? I know many passages which forbid, but 1 know 
not one which commands, to kill. But then another 
thought is growing in my breast, and, if you will hearken 
to my little speech, you shall know what it is. Laws, 
to punish those that commit crime, are good for us. But 
tell me, why do Christians punish? Is it because we 
are angry, and have pleasure in causing pain? Is it be- 


cause we love revenge, as we did when we were heathens? . 


tians must not be angry; they cannot have pleasure in 


causing pain. Christians do not, therefore, punish for 
these. Is it not that, by the suffering which is inflicted, 
we may prevent the criminal from repeating his crime, 
and frighten others from doing as he has done to deserve 
the like? Well, then, does not every body know that it 
would be a greater punishment to be banished for ever 
from Tahiti, to a desolate island, than just, in a moment, 
to be put to death? And could the banished man com- 
mit murder again there? And would not others be more 
frightened by such a sentence than by one to take away 
his life? So my thought is that Tati is right, and the 
law had best remain as it has been written.’ 

“ One of the éaata rii, or little men, a commoner, or 
representative of a district, now presented himself, and 
was listened to with as much attention as had been given 
to the lordly personages who preceded him. He said : 
* As no one else stands up, I will make my little speech, 
because several pleasant thoughts have been growing in 
my breast, and I wish you to hearthem. Perhaps every 
thing good and necessary has been said already by the 
chiefs ; yet, as we are not met to adopt this law or that 
law, because one great man or another recommends it, 
but as we, the ¢aata rii, just the same as the chiefs, are 
to throw all our thoughts together, that out of the whole 

cheap the meeting may make those to stand upright which 
are best, whencesoever they come—this is my thought. 
All that Tati said was good; but he did not mention 
that one reason for punishing—as a missionary told us, 
when he was reading the law to us, in private—is, to 
make the offender good again if possible. Now, if we 
kill a murderer, how can we make him better? But if 
he be sent to a desolate island, where he is all solitary, 
and compelled to think for himself, it may please God to 
make the bad things in his heart to die, and good things 
to grow there. But, if we kill him, where will his soul 
? 


“ Others spoke to the same purport, and, in the result, 
it was unanimously determined that banishment, not 
death, should be inflicted on murderers.” 


The passage which ‘we cite next will serve to explain 
‘what we mean, when we say that we discern occasional 
traces of puritanism in its most unamiable form among 
the missionaries. Our Saviour warned his hearers 
against believing that those men upon whom the tower 
of Siloam fell, were necessarily greater sinners than others. 
The following anecdote is scarcely related in a kindred 
spirit : 


* About the time when the gospel was beginning to 
make its way in Raiatea, a canoe, with four men in it, 
was upset at sea, and the people were thrown into the 
water, where (though nearly amphibious) they must 
have been drowned amidst the everlasting waves, drifting 
them to and fro, unless speedily carried to shore, or taken 
up by some vessel. Two of the men having embraced 
Christianity immediately cried, ‘ Let us pray to Jehovah ; 
for He can save us.’—‘ Why did you not pray to Him 
sooner ?" replied their pagan comrades ; ‘ here we are in 
the water, and it is useless to pray now.’ ‘The Chris- 
tians, however, did cry mightily unto their God, while 
all four were clinging for life to the broken canoe. In 
this situation a shark suddenly rushed towards them, and 
seized one of the men. His companions held him as fast 
and as long as they could ; but the monster prevailed. in 
the tug between them, and hurried the unfortunate vic. 
tim into the abyss, marking the track with his blood. 
He was one of the two who were idolaters, After some 
time the tide bore the surviving three to the reef, when, 
just as they were cast upon it, a second shark snatched 
the other idolater with his jaws, and carried off his prey, 
shrieking in vain for assistance, which the two Chris- 
tians, themselves struggling with the breakers, could not 
afford him. This circumstance very naturally made a 


heareth prayer.’” ; 


We subjoin an instance of that pragmatical and 
feeling, which would represent cheerfulness as inconsist- 
ent with Christianity. t 

“A circumstance occurred to-day which exhibits a 
peculiar trait of the character of these islanders—their » 
keen sense of the ridiculous, and that turn for sarcasm 4 
which distinguishes the whole people, wherever we have , 
been. This humour was formerly indulged to a mis- , 
chievous excess, and even now, influenced as their minds , 
generally are by Christian principle, requires to bere , 
pressed rather than encouraged. On this occasion, how- 
ever, they took their own counsel, and the scene was sio- 
gularly ludicrous, A chief, having degraded himself by 
some signal offence, was brought to trial for the same by 
his brother chiefs, who conceived that their order had 
been disgraced by the misconduct of this unworthy mem- 
ber of it. As it was necessary for him to be tried by 
his peers, a certain chief, not more than three feet eight 
inches high, who, on account of his pigmy size, is held 
in small repute among the fraternity, (they, as we have 
formerly remarked, being generally ‘ men of mighty 
bone,’ and huge stature,) was appointed judge. Before 
him, therefore, gorgeously arrayed in judicial costume, 
with a fine purau mat, and a brilliant feather cap, the }, 
haughty culprit, who would fain have looked down upos 
him with the contempt with which a mastiff eyesa cur, ), 
was forced to stand with due humility and reverence 
The dwarf, however, ‘ dressed in a little brief autho- 
rity,’ played the giant well; while the giant, to his own 
inexpressible mortification, and the delight of the by- 
standers, enacted the part of the dwarf not less succes 
fully, for he felt and looked as little as even his accuser 
could desire. The court having heard the evidence, on 
which a verdict of guilty was instantly pronounced, the 
judge gathered himself up in all his official dignity, lee 
tured the criminal with great but merited severity, and } 
pronounced sentence upon him with as much justice as 
can consist without any mercy.” 


This tendency towards denunciation of judgments, and 
an undue austerity, we can easily imagine to have been 
particularly repulsive to Kotzebue. This may serve to 
explain, though not to exculpate, his careless misappre 
hension of the missionary character. We dwell upon 
these points, not because we underrate the worth of 
these pious labourers, but because we wish to see the 
only blemish in their conduct removed. 

We earnestly recommend this work to our readers 


History of Scotland, By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 
Volume Fourth. Syo. Edinburgh. William Tait 
1831. : 


(Unpublished.) 


R 
’ 
. 
Tus volume is worthy of its predecessors. The style 
of the narrative is flowing and elegant ; the leading even® 
are selected with a happy tact, and told in a manner that 
conveys to the reader distinct notions of the progress of i 
the nation in civil polity, wealth, and refinement, and at )\ 
the same time a picturesque view of the face of the coum 
try and its inhabitants, Without any parade of systt™ 
Mr ‘Tytler is evidently guided in the composition of his |) 
history by a sound critical judgment, and his reseatth |. 
after every source from which information could be deti- >) 
ved, has been as extensive as indefatigable. If he pr 
ceed as he has begun, his work will ultimately prove not 
merely the best, but the only complete and authentic 
history of Scotland which we possess. ' : 
The volume now before us contains the history of the 
reigns of the second and third, and part of that of the 
fourth, James, The reader will be bettor able to jads 
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of its: merits by “elie aatanalt, than ape any remarks'| perty, and the captivity of their sans onl children, ‘io 


we can make upon it; and our selections will haye, the 
volume being yet anpublished, on this occasion, the ad- 
ditional charm of perfect novelty. 

In the following narrative of a feud, during the reign 
of James the Second, we recognise the lawless spirit of the 
times : ; 


“In the meantime, amid a constant series of petty 
feuds and tumults, which, originating in private ambi- 
tion, and individual hostility, are undeserving the notice 
of the historian, one, from the magnitude of the scale on 
which it was acted, as well as from the illustrations. 
which it affords us of the extraordinary manners of the 
times, requires a more particular recital. The religious 
house of Arbroath had appointed Alexander Lindsay, 
eldest son of the Earl of Crawford, their chief justiciar, 
-aman of the most ferocious habits, but of great ambition’ 
and undaunted courage, who, from his fierce aspect, and 
the extreme length and bushiness of his beard, was after- 
wards commonly known by the appellation of the ‘ Tiger,| 
or Earl Beardy.’ The prudent monks, however, soon 
discovered that the Tiger was too expensive a protector, 
and having deposed him from his office, they conferred it 
“upon Ogilvy of Innerqubarity, an unpardonable offence 
in the eyes of the Master of Crawford, who instantly 
collected an army of his vassals, for the double purpose 
‘of inflicting vengeance upon the intruder, and violently 
*repossessing himself of the dignity from which he had 
‘heen ejected. There can be little doubt that the Ogil- 
vies must have sunk under this threatened attack, but 
necident gave them a powerful ally in Sir Alexander 
Seton of Gordon, afterwards Earl of Huntley, who, as he 
returned from court, happened to lodge for the night at 
*the castle of Ogilvy, at the very moment when this baron 
‘was mustering his forces against the meditated assault of 
'Crawford.* Seton, although in no way personally inte- 
rested im the quarrel, found himself, it is said, compelled 
to assist the Ogilvies, by a rude but ancient custom, 
which bound the guest to take common part with his 
host in all dangers which might occur so Jong as the food 
eaten under his roof remained in his stomach. With the 
small train of attendants and friends who accompanied 
him, heinstantly joined the forces of Innerquharity, and 
proceeding to the town of Arbroath, found the opposite 
party drawn up in great strength on the outside of the 
gates. The families thus opposed in mortal defiance to 
‘each other, could number amongst their adherents many 
_of the bravest and most opulent gentlemen in the country ; 
and the two armies thus composed exhibited a splendid 
appearance of armed knights, barbed horses, and embroi- 
dered banners. As the two lines, however, approached 
each other, and spears were placing in the rest, the Earl 
of Crawford, who had received information of the in- 
tended combat, being anxious to avert it, suddenly ap- 
peared on the field, and galloping up between the two 
armies, was accidentally slain by a soldier, who was en- 
raged at his interference, and ignorant of his rank. The 
_event naturally increased the bitterness of hostility, and 
the Crawfords, who were assisted by a large party of the 
_vassals of Douglas, infuriated at the loss of their chief, 
attacked the Ogilvies with a desperation which soon 
broke their ranks, and reduced them to irreclaimable dis- 
‘order. . Such, however, was the gallantry of their resist- 
ance, that they were almost entirely cut»to pieces ; and 
five hundred men, including many noble barons in Forfar 
‘and Angus, were left dead upon the field. Seton him- 
‘self had nearly paid with his life the penalty of his ad- 
herence to a barbarous custom ; and John Forbes of Pit- 
one of his followers, was slain; nor was’ the loss 
ich ‘the Ogilvies sustained in the field their worst 
misfortune ; for Lindsay, with his characteristic ferocity, 
and enrages by the authority of Douglas, let loose’ his 
upon their estates, and the flames of their castles, 


‘the a Seaghier of their vassals, the plunder of their pro- 


structed the remotest adherents of the justiciar of Ar- 
broath, how terrible was the vengeance which they had 
provoked. What must have been the state of the govern- 
ment, and how miserable the consequences of those feu- 
dal manners and customs, which have been admired by 


| superficial enquirers, where the pacific attempt of a few 


monks to exercise their undoubted privilege, in choosing 
their own protector, could involve a whole province in 
bloodshed, and kindle the flames of civil war in the heart 
of the country !” 


In order to complete the picture of the moral feeling 
of the century, we subjoin a characteristic trait of politi- 
cal intrigue under James the Third. 


“ We have seen that the excellent Kennedy, who had 
filled the see of St Andrews with so much credit to him- 
self and benefit to the nation, died in the commencement 
of the year 1466. Patrick Graham, his uterine brother, 
then Bishop of Brechin, a prelate of singular and primi- 
tive virtue, was chosen to succeed him, and as his pro- 
motion was obnoxious to the powerful faction of the 
Boyds, who then ruled every thing at court, the bishop- 
elect secretly left the country for Rome, and on his arrival, 
without difficulty, procured his confirmation from Popé 
Paul the Second. Fearing, however, that his enemies 
were too strong for him, he delayed his return, and thé 
controversy regarding the claim of the see of York to the 
supremacy of the Scottish church, having been revived 
by Archbishop Nevill, during his stay in Italy, Graham 
so earnestly and successfully exerted himself for the in- 
dependence of his own church, that Sixtus the Fourth, 
Pope Paul’s successor, became convinced by his argu- 
ments that the claim of York was completely unfounded. 
The result was a measure which forms an era in the 
history of the national church, ‘The see of St Andrews 
was erected into an archbishopric, by a bull of Sixtus the 
Fourth, and the twelve bishops of Scotland solemnly en- 
joined to be subject to that see in all future time. In 
addition to this high privilege which he had gained for 
his own church, Graham, who felt deeply the abuses 
which had deformed it for so long a period, induced thé 
pope to confer upon him the office of legate, for the space 
of threé years, purposing, on his return for Scotland, to 
make a determined effort for their removal. 

“ But little did this good man foresee the storm which 
there awaited him, the persecution which a nobility 
who had fattened on the sale of church livings, a disso- 
lute priesthood, and a weak and capricious monarch, were 
prepared to raise against him. His bulls of primacy and 
legation, which had been published before his arrival, 
seemed only to awaken the jealousy of the bishops, who 
accused him to the king of intruding himself into the 
legation, and carrying on a private negotiation with the 
Roman court, without having first procured the royal 
license. The moment he set his foot in Scotland, he 
was cited to answer these complaints, and inhibited from 
assuming his title as archbishop, or exercising his lega- 
tine functions. In vain did he remonstrate against the 
sentence—in vain appeal to the bulls which he spread 
before the court—in vain assert what was conspicuously 
true, that he had been the instrument of placing the 
Scottish church on a proud equality with that of the 
sister kingdom, and that his efforts were conscientiously 
directed to her good. The royal mind was poisoned, his 
judges were cerrupted by money, which the prelates and 
ecclesiastics, who were his enemies, did not scruple to 
expend on this base conspiracy. Accusations were forged 
against him, by Schevez, an able but profligate man, who, 
from his skill in the then fashionable studies of judicial 
astrology, had risen into favour at court; agents were 
employed at Rome, who raked up imputations of heresy ; 
his bankers and creditors in that city, to whom he was 
indebted for large sums pxpended in procuring the bull 
for the archbishopric, ‘Ansisted on premature payment ; 
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care ‘to make their wives arid daughtérs to be habited 
‘in a manner correspondent to their estate ; that is to Say, 
on their heads short éurches, with little hoods, such as 
are used in Flanders, England, and other countries ; and, 
‘as to the gowns, no woman should wear mertricks or 
letvis, or tails of unbefitting length, nor trimmed with 
furs, except on holydays.’ In like manner, it was ordef- 
ed, ‘that poor gentlemen living in the country, whose 
property was within forty pounds, of old extent, should 
regulate their dress according to the same standard ; 
whilst amongst the lower classes, no labourers or hus- 
bandmen were to wear, on their work days, any other 
stuff than grey or white cloth, and on holydays, light 
blue, green, or red—their wives dressing A 
and using curches of their own making. And the stuff 
they wore was not to exceed the price of forty perce the 
ell. No woman was to come to the kirk or market with 
her face “ mussalit,” or covered, so that she might not be 
known, under the penalty of forfeiting the curch. And 
as to the clerks, no one was to wear gowns of scarlet, or 
furring of mertricks, unless he were a dignified officer in 
a cathedral or college-church, or a nobleman or doctor, or 
a person having an income of two hundred marks. And 
these orders touching the dresses of the community, were 
to be immediately published throughout the country, and 
carried into peremptory and rigorous execution.” ” 


We now turn to a passage which places Mr Tytler's 
powers as a delineator of character in a favourable light. 
The monarch who forms the subject of the sketeh is 
James the Third : 


« Tt has been the fashion of some historians to repré- 
sent James as a compound of indolence, caprice, and im- 
becility ; but the assertion is equally rash and unfounded. 
His character was different from the age in which he 
lived, for it was unwarlike, but in some respects it was 
far beyond his own times. A lové of repose and secli- 
sion, in the midst of which he might devote himself to 
pursuits which, though enervatirig, were intellectual, and 
bespoke an elegant and cultivated mind, rendered him 
unpopular amongst a nobility who treated such studies 
with contempt. A passion for mathematics and the 
study of judicial astrology, a taste for architecture and 
the erection of noble and splendid buildings, an addiction 
to the science and the practice of music, and a general 
disposition to patronise the professors of literature and 
philosophy, rather than to surround himself with a crowd 
of fierce retainers ; such were the features in the charat- 
ter of this unfortunate prince, which have drawn upon 
him the reprobation of most of the contemporary histo 
rians, but which he possessed in common with some of 
the most illustrious monarchs who have figured in his- 
tory. This turn of mind, however, in itself, when duly 
regulated, rather praiseworthy than the contrary, led to 
consequences which were less excusable. Aware of the 
impossibility of finding men of congenial tastes amongst 
his nobles, James had the weakness, not only to patronise, 
but to exalt to the rank of favourites and companions, the 
professors of his favourite studies. Architects, musi- 
cians, painters, and astrologers, were treated with dis 
tinction, and admitted to the familiar converse of the 
sovereign, whilst the highest nobles of the land founds 
cold and distant reception at court, or retired with 
positive denial of access, Cochrane, an architect, or, as 
he is indignantly termed by our feudal historians, ® 
mason ; Rogers, a professor of music ; Ireland, a man of 
literary and scientific acquirements, who had been edd- 
cated in France, were warmly favoured and encouraged; 
whilst, even upon such low proficients as tailors, smiths, 


and the rector of his own university forging a quarrel, 
for the purpose of persecution, dragged him into his 
court, and boldly pronounced against him the sentence 
of excommunication. Despising the jurisdiction of his 
“nferior, and confident in his own rectitude, Graham 
*efused obedience, and bore himself with spirit against 
his énemies; but the unworthy conduct of the king, 
‘who corroborated the sentence, entirely broke his heart, 
and threw him into a state of distraction, from which he 
never completely recovered. He was committed to the 
charge of Schevez, his mortal enemy, who succeeded him 
inthe primacy, and, unappeased in his enmity, even by 
success, continued to persecute his victim, removing him 
from prison to prison, till he died at last, overcome with 
age and misfortune, in the castle of Lochleven.” 


Descending to matters of inferior moment, some of our 
readers may wish to know the fashion of dress among 
the magnates of the land at that early period. 


“There follows a curious statute on the subject of 
dress, which is interesting, from its minuteness. It 
declares, that with regard to the dresses to be worn by 
earls, lords of parliament, commissaries of boroughs, and 
advocates, at all parliaments and general councils, the 
earls shall take care to use mantles of ‘brown granyt,’ 
open in the front, farred with ermine, and lined before 
with the same, surmounted by little hoods of the same 
cloth, which are to be used upon the shoulders. ‘The 
other lords of parliament are directed to have a mantle 
of red cloth, open in front, and lined with silk, or furred 
with ‘ Cristy gray, grece, or purray, with a hood furred 
in the same manner, and composed of the same cloth ;’ 
whilst all commissaries of boroughs are commanded to 
have a pair of cloaks,—such is the phrase made use of, 
—of blue cloth, made to open on the right shoulder, to 
be trimmed with fur, and having hoods of the same 
colour. If any earl, lord of parliament, or commissary, | 
appears in parliament, or at the general council, without 
this dress, he is to pay a fine of ten pounds to the king. 
All men of law who are employed and paid as ‘ fore- 
speakers,’ are to wear a dress of green cloth, made after 
the fashion of a ‘ tunykill,’ or tunic, with the sleeves 
open like a tabard, under a penalty of five pounds to the 
king, if they appear either in parliament or at general 
councils without it; and in every borough where parlia- 
ment or general councils are to be held, it is directed that 
there be constructed ‘where the bar uses to stand,’ a 
platform, consisting of three lines of seats, each line 
higher than the other, upon which the commissaries of 
the boroughs are to take their places.” 


The dress of private members of society has also been 
recorded for the admiration of future ages. 


“There follows a minute and interesting sumptuary 
law, relative to the impoverishment of the realm by the 
sumptuous apparel of men and women; which, as pre- 
senting a vivid picture of the dresses of the times, I shall 
give as nearly as possible in the quaint words of the ori- 
ginal. It will perhaps be recollected, that in a parliament | 
of James the First, held in the year 1429, the same sub- 
ject had attracted the attention of the legislature ; and 
the present necessity of a revision of the laws against 
immoderate costliness in apparel, indicates an increasing 
wealth and prosperity in the country. ‘ Seeing,’ it de- 
clares, ‘ that each estate has been greatly impoverished 
through the sumptuous clothing of men and women, espe-~ 
cially within the burghs, and amongst the commonalty 
“to landwart,” the lords think it speedful that restriction 
of such vanity should be made in this manner. First, 
no man within burgh that lives by merchandise, except | and fencing-masters, the treasures, the smiles and em 
he be a person of dignity, as one of the aldermen or | couragement of the monarch were profusely lavished.” 


bailies, or other good worthy men that are of the council | 
; ’ : The question regarding this king’s character is after- 
of the town, shall either himself wear, or allow his wife ae a i more in detail, and equally felicitously: 


to wear, clothes of silk, or costly scarlet gowns, or fur- : 
. ing of mertricks ;’ and they are directed to take special] © He was an enthusiast'In musfé, and took great de- 
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‘in architecture, and the construction of splendid 
and noble palaces and buildings ; he was fond of rich and 


dresses, and ready to spend large sums in the 
of the most skilful and curious workers 


Writers, to an intimacy and friendship with the 
sovereign, which disgusted the nobility. The true account 
of this was probably, that James received these ingenious 
into his palace, where he gave them employment, 
and took pleasure in superintending their labours—an 
amusement for which he might have pleaded the example 
6f some of the wisest and most popular sovereigns. But 
the barons, for whose rude and unintellectual society the 
monarch showed little predilection, returned the neglect 
With which they were unwisely treated, by pouring con- 
tempt and ridicule upon the pursuits to which he was 
Cochrane the architect, whose genius in an art 
which, in its higher branches, is eminently intellectual, 
had raised him to favour with the king, was stigmatized 
asa low mason.. Rogers, whose musical compositions 
Were fitted to refine and improve the barbarous taste of 
the age, and whose works were long after highly esteem- 
ed in Scotland, was ridiculed as a common fiddler or 
buffoon ; and other artists, whose talents had been warm- 
ly encouraged by the sovereign, were treated with the 
Same indignity. It would be absurd, however, from the 
tvidence of such interested witnesses, to form our opinion 
of the true character of his favourites, as they have been 
termed, or of the encouragement which they received 
from the sovereign. To the Scottish barons of this age, 

would have been but a marble-cutter, and Apelles 
ho better than the artisan who stained their oaken wain- 
Seot. ‘The error of the king lay, not so much in the en- 
couragement of ingenuity and excellence, as in the indo- 
Tent neglect of those duties and cares of government, which 
Were in no degree incompatible with his patronage of the 
fine arts. Had he possessed the energy and powerful 
intellect of his grandfather—had he devoted the greater 
of his time to the administration of justice, to a 
intercourse with his feudal nobles, and a strict 


‘and watchful superintendence of their conduct in the 


Offices intrusted to them, he might safely have employed 
his leisure in any way most agreeable to him ; but it hap- 
to the monarch, as it has to many a devotee of 
and sensibility, that a too exquisite perception of 
@xcellence in the fine arts, and an enthusiastic addicted- 
hess to the studies intimately connected with them, in 
€xclusion of the performance of ordinary duties, produced 
4n indolent refinement, and fastidious delicacy of mind, 
Which shrunk from common exertion, and transformed 
4 character originally full of intellectual and moral pro- 
tise, into that of a secluded, but not unamiable misan- 
Nothing can justify the king’s inattention to 
of government, and the recklessness with which 
his ears to the complaints and remonstrances of 
Nobility; but that he was cruel, unjust, or unforgi- 
- he was a selfish and avaricious voluptuary— 
drew down upon himself; by these dark por- 
of his character, the merited execration and ven- 
of his nobles, is a representation founded on no 
authentic evidence, and contradicted by the uniform his- 
tory of his reign and of his misfortunes.” 


We close the volume with the most sincere respect for 

‘amiable and talented author. The labours of Mr 

‘tler and some others of our contemporaries, promise, 
phage to banish the whole host of silly and contradic- 
t ditions from Scottish history—a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished for 


ee 
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Poems. By William Danby, Esq., of Gisbrowe. Post 
octavo. Edinburgh: Henry Constable. London: 
Hurst, Chance, and Co, 1831. 

(Unpublished.) 

Tue poet now before us has not dared the regions of 
song idly or presumptuously. In long apprenticeship 
among the hills and woods, he has sedulously cultivated, 
to meditation and sensibility, a mind ever well inclined 
to both. Dwelling, as he does, amid some of the loveliest, 
most beautiful, and most various scenery of England, 
and having made himself well at home amongst all the 
other most striking scenes of his native country, he cothes 
before us well prepared to command our attention and 
admiration. No one who has listened to his wild and 
eloquent voice whilst speaking of some beloved scene—no 
one who has watched carefally the gradual developement 
of his beautiful imagination—no one who has seen the 
whole tenor of his retired life—no one who knows what 
he has done to make himself a fit worshipper at ‘the 
Muse's shrine, can ever doubt his power and ability to 
dare the loftiest and stormiest heights of Fame. 

As a favourable specimen of Mr Danby’s power in one 
line of composition, we select three stanzas from the first 
poem, called Gisbrowe ; 


“ Now on the pathway, overarch’d with boughs, 
And past the opening vista, I behold, 
Where the huge watersheet most splendid glows, 
In the descending sunbeams, dyed with gold, 
A peaceful cottage, where the linnet bold 
Singeth his even-song, and, in their pride, 
The stately wall-roses thieir leaves unfold ; 
But, oh! a fairer flower than all beside, , 
Is that pure maid, who sits to view the shining tide! 


“* Yes; there the lonely, solitary flower, 

From God’s own Paradise transplanted here, 
Sweet little Mary sits within her bower, 

Wrapp'd in the guileless bliss that knows not fear ; 
And, oh, not passionless! that eye, so clear, 

Flushes with deeper light ; that virgin breast 
Heayes with more swelling motion, as the dear 

And cherish’d thoughts disturb its quiet rest, ° 
With which the throbbing heart of woman aye is Blests 


“ Passion is woman’s dowery; the rich. blood 

Grows darker hued upon her fragrant cheekos 
The tints of ripe creation—’tis the food 

On which the heart must feed, or else must bréak ; 
And they who taintless joy on earth would seeky 

Mary, can find it but in such as thee ; 
Let them not pass it by, for words are weak 

To paint the joys that in affection be ; 
The hopes of young delight, and blissful memory.” 


There is singular simplicity here in every liné—no 
straining after loud-sounding language, which métely 
attracts the idle reader for the moment, and wikis over 
no one whose admiration is of value. In this same poém, 
there are a few beautiful stanzas on the death of a be- 
loved young friend, who died in early youth; but want 
of space hinders us from transcribing them. Much dif- 
ferent from the above are these succeeding stanzas from 
“ The Knell,” and equally excellent ; 


© Tt is the voice of death! the angel soars 
Above the destined world to mark his prey; 
With wings all dripping blood, he seeks our shores, 
And calls the soul to rise and come away. 
Robed in the mist of moonbeams, and his arm 
Waving on high the lightning-pointed dart, 
Over the air he wanders, and no charm 
Can blunt that point, or ward it from the heart, 
Or even the faintest charm to ease its pangs imparts’ 


“ Oh! bell of death ! how oft, since life's light dawn'd 
: From the dim mists of chaos, has thy sound - 
© Rock’d in the air, or thunder’d o’er the land, 
Or roll’d along the waves its knell profound! 
And often, in life's wild and feyer’d dream, 
. . Has that appalling summons struck our ear, 
And sundering things true from things that seem, 
Each time renew’d the syncope of fear, 
While to the mental eye strange phantoms did appear. 


We shall quote briefly from the poem, “ The Monk of 
Gisbrowe,” which has appeared to us a very fine produc- 
tion. 

He climb’d the stair, and gazed upon the night, 

Through the rent clouds the blushing stars were 
beaming, 

Far on the ocean play’d the northern light, 

And on the rocky cape was faintly streaming ; 

No more upon the battlements was gleaming, 

But his dim lantern play'd and flecker'd faint 
On the pale tombs from which death-dews were steam- 
ing, 
And shone on painted glass and imaged saint, 
With hands held up to pray, and carvings wild and quaint. 


“ He wept for glories gone. ‘ No more,’ he said, 

* Anthems of praise shall thunder through thy choir, 
No more the mighty organ’d notes be spread, 

Like rushing winds of heaven with sacred fire ; 
The church, despoil’d of glorious attire, 

No more her bridegroom welcomes to her breast ; 
Each man, in eagerness of new desire, 

Disdains his father’s faith—sick and distrest, 
I would that God would please to take me to his rest.’ 


. “ He knelt by Mary’s image, and he hung 
‘ ‘His lantern o'er the pillar of her throne ; 
He seem’d to pray, but silent was his tongue, 
Save to the gasping of a death-wrung groan : 
The'lamp gleam’d faint—it was the last and lone 
Light that had burnt before the shrine of faith ; 
Its dying lambency beam'’d mild, and shone 
Throbbing asdid)the aged mourner’s breath, 
Then sunk im darkness.as the mourner sunk in death.” 
Once ‘ttioré) aid'wWe have done. The following is one 
of the finest ‘sonnets in the language. . Every line is in- 
stinct with peculiar beauty. 


"DEATH OY PETRONIVS ARBITER. 
“ He died as he had lived ; voluptuousness, 
F’en at that hour, was trembling on his cheek ; 
The throbbing stream of life grew less and less, 
As doth the morning dew when sunbeams break : 
No groan, but sighs like those of burning love 
Barely involuntarily heaved his breast, 
And, like a dying zephyr in a grove 
’ Of fragrant shrubs, he softly sunk to rest ; 
And Nymphs and Cupids wept because that he 
Who loved them, and so sweetly sung their praise, 
Had fainted in the trance-like ecstasy 
Of death; from which no one his head might raise : 
Venus on her immortal bosom bore 
His spirit to the bowers beyond the’ Elysian shore.” 


Mr Danby has nothing dazzling verbose—he has 
thrown none ‘of the gold dust of words into our eyes, 
but has contented himself with the classic dignity and 
unimposing truth of the ancient rhyme. May he go on 
as he has begun—boldly and gallantly—and we doubt 
not that the golden reward of fame will be his. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Seventh Edition. Edited by 
Professor Napier. Part XV, , Edinburgh. Adam 
Black. 1831. 


Tue rapidity with which the parts of the Encyclopedia 
tread upon each cther’s heels, haye accustomed us to con- 
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sider it ina great measure as a fellow periodical, ; 
therefore scarcely within our critical jurisdiction. 
ing, however, it has now advanced a considerable way 
into the bowels of its third volume, we may as well take 
a glance at the style of its execution. We are 
happy to be able to say that this is every way credital le 
both to the Editor and Publishers. The preliminary 
essays of Playfair, Leslie, Stewart, and Mackintosh, ) 
no testimony of ours in their favour. The more im- 


portant articles in the dictionary department are always, » 


to say the least of them, excellent specimens of judicio 
and nervous condensation ; while not a few are begs | 
to high praise as pieces of original thinking. We do not 
wish to make any invidious distinctions, but we mention 
at random, as well worthy of diligent perusal, the ex- 
cellent article on America, by Mr Maclaren; the 
cles, entitled Animal Kingdom, Animalcule, A 
and Angling, by Mr James Wilson; and the 
Apparitions, by Dr James Browne. _We may also 
cify, although it has not yet been published, the e 
Army, by the last-named nervous and indefatigal 
writer. The minor articles interspersed among th 
treatises are, with a very few inconsiderable excepti 
worthy of the rest of the work—neat and accurate. 
the illustrative department, a most important improve 
ment has been introduced—the increased size of the 
maps. ‘The execution of all the plates is entitled to hig! 
praise. In short, the Encyclopedia has been fairly 
brought up to the standard of the age. 

Returning to the subject of the essays we have 
fied above, our attention rests first upon that of Mr 
laren—a treatise characterised by all the distinetness, 
elegance, and philosophical spirit of that amiable indivi- 
dual. . We have been particularly struck by his felicit 
developement of the principles which regulate the eli 
of America, and his very original application of his . 
on this subject to the explanation of the distribution of 
forests over the surface of the globe. On this topic 
will allow Mr Maclaren to speak for himself: 


“ The trade-winds blowing from the east occupy a zone 
60 degrees in breadth, extending from 30° of south to 30°. 
of north latitude. Beyond these limits are variable winds; — 
but the prevailing direction in the open sea, where noac- 
cidental causes operate, is well known by navigators to be 
from the west. Now these winds are the agents which 
transport the equable temperature of the ocean, and the 
moisture exhaled from its surface, to the interior of the — 
great continents, where it is precipitated in the shape of 
rain, dew, or snow. Mountains attract the moisture which 
floats in the atmosphere; they obstruct also the aerial cur~ 
rents, and, presenting great inequalities of temper rey 
favour precipitation. Rain, accordingly, in all countries 
falls most abundantly on the elevated land. Let us con- 
sider, then, what will be the effect of a mural ridge like 
the Andes in the situation which it occupies. In the re- 
gion within the 30th parallel, the moisture swept up by thi \ 
trade-wind from the Atlantic will be precipitated in part 
upon the mountains of Brazil, which are but low, and & 
distributed as to extend far into the interior. The por- 
tion which remains will be borne westward, and, losing 3 
little as it proceeds, will be arrested by the Andes, 
fall down in showers on their summits. The aerial eur- 
rent will now be deprived of all the humidity which it 
can part with, and arrive in a state of complete exsicca- 
tion at Peru, where no rain will consequently fall, That 
even a much lower ridge than the Andes may intercept 
the whole moisture of the atmosphere, is proyed by @ 
well-known phenomenon in India, where the Ghauts, ® 
chain only 3000 or 4000 feet high, divide summer from 
winter, as it is called; that is, they have copious rains om 
their windward side, while on the other the weather re- 
mains clear and dry; and the rains regularly-change from 
the west side to the east, and vice versa, with the a 
soons. In the region beyond the 30th parallel, this effect 


will be reversed. The Andes will in this case serve asa 
sereen to intercept the moisture brought by the prevail- 
ing west winds from the Pacific Ocean ; rains will be co- 
pious on their summits, and in Chili on their western de- 
divities, but none will fall on the plains to the eastward, 
except occasionally, when the winds blow from the Atlan- 
tic. The phenomena of the weather correspond in a re- 
markable manner with this hypothesis. On the shores of 
the Pacific, from Coquimbo, at the 30th parallel, to Amo- 
fape, at the 5th of south latitude, no rain falls; and the 
whole of this tract is a sandy desert, except the narrow 
strips of land skirting the streams that descend from 
the Andes, where the soil is rendered productive by ir- 
tigation. From the 30th parallel southward the scene 
changes. Rains are frequent ; vegetation appears on the 
surface, and grows more vigorous as we advance south- 
ward. ‘ At Conception,’ says Captain Hall, ‘the eye was 
delighted with the richest and most luxuriant foliage; at 
Valparaiso the hills were poorly clad with a stunted 
‘brashwood and a poor attempt at grass, the ground look- 
ye fng starved and naked ; at Coquimbo the brushwood was 
sq) gone, with nothing in its place but a vile sort of prickly 
bush, and a thin sprinkling of grey wiry grass; at 
om) Guasca (latitude 283°) there was not a trace of vegetation, 
sy and the hills were covered with bare sand.’ It follows 
» (} trom the principle we have laid down, that in this south- 
4 em part of the continent the dry tract should be found 
je) 08 the east side of the mountains, and such is the fact. 
At Mendoza, in latitude30°, rain scarcely ever falls, and the 
jet district along the east foot of the Andes is known to con- 
i sist chiefly of parched sands, on whicha few stunted shrubs 
sq Stow, and in which many of the streams that descend from 
ys te mountains are absorbed before they reach the sea. 
Thewhole country, indeed, south of the Plata, suffers from 
# drought; but on the eastern side this is remedied to some 
extent by winds from the east or south-east, which bring 
yg, Weasional rains to refresh the soil. From Amotape north- 
em ward, on the other hand, the west coast is well watered 
_ /and fruitful ; and. this is easily accounted for. The line 
| of the coast here changes its direction, and trends to the 
fh Horth-east as far as the Isthmus of Panama, where the 
4) Mountains sink to a few hundred feet in height, and leave 
yo 8 free passage to the trade-wind, which here often 
oy SuMes a direction from the north-east, or even the 
») Morth. The exhalations of the Atlantic are thus brought 
a in abundance to the coast of Quito, which is in conse- 
a _ well watered ; while the neighbouring district of 
sit “hua from perpetual aridity.” 
: . * . 
y “ The views on the subject of climate we have been un- 
4) Miding will enable us to throw some light on an interest- 
J lag point—the distribution of forests. We are induced 
a” think, that in all countries having a summer heat ex- 
yf @eling 70°, the presence or absence of natural woods, 
gard their greater or less luxuriance, may be taken as a 
/ Measure of the amount of humidity, and of the fertility of 
vq the soil, Short and heavy rains in a warm country will 
yy Produce grass, which, having its roots near the surface, 
* springs up in a few days, and withers when the moisture 
is ; but transitory rains, however heavy, will 
z Not nourish trees, because after the surface is saturated 
: with water, the rest runs off, and the moisture lodged in 
the soil neither sinks deep enough, nor is in sufficient 
quantity to furnish the giants of the forest with the 
Necessary sustenance. It may be assumed that 20 
Inches of rain. falling moderately, or at intervals, will 
Teave a greater permanent supply in the soil than 40 
ches falling, as it sometimes does in the torrid zone, in 
*smany hours. It is only necessary to qualify this con- 
clusion by stating, that something depends on the subsoil. 
If that is grayel, or a rock full of fissures, the water im- 
will soon drain off ; if it is clay or a compact rock, 
the water will rewain in the soil. It must be remembered, 
ako, that both heat and moisture diminish as we ascend 
the atmosphere, while evaporation increases ; and heuce 
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that trees will not grow on very high ground, though its 
position in reference to the sea and the prevailing winds 
should be favourable in other respects. In speaking of 
the region of forests, we neither restrict the term to those 
districts where the natural woods present an unbroken 
continuity, nor extend it to every place where a few trees 
grow in open plains, It is not easy to give a definition 


‘that will be always appropriate; but in using the expres- 


sion, we wish it to be understood as applying it to ground 
where the natural woods cover more than one-fourth of 
the surface.” 


As a specimen of Mr Wilson's contributions, we select 
from his very edifying treatise on Angling the graphic 
description of the gigantic trout of Loch Awe: 


“ Very large trout have been killed in Ullswater in 
Cumberland, and still larger in Loch Awe in Argyll- 
shire. The late Mr Morrison of Glasgow claimed the 


merit of discovering these fish in the last-named locality 


about 40 years ago ; and the largest recorded to have been 
killed there weighed 25 pounds. Mr Lascelles, a Liver- 

pool gentleman, has also of late years been equally assidu~ 
ous and successful in their capture; and it appears that 

any persevering sportsman is almost certain, with the 

proper tackle, to obtain specimens in Loch Awe, of this 

great fish, weighing from 10 to 20 pounds. The largest 
we have lately heard of weighed 19} pounds. It is said 
to be by far the most powerful of our fresh-water fishes, 
exceeding the salmon in actual strength, though not in 
activity. The most general size caught by trolling, ranges 
from 3 to 15 pounds: beyond that weight they are of 
uncommon occurrence. If hooked upon tackle of mode- 
rate strength, they afford excellent sport ; but the general 

method of fishing for them is almost as well adapted for 

catching sharks as trout; the angler being apparently 

more anxious to have it in his power to state that he had 

caught a fish of such a size, than to enjoy the pleasure of, 
the sport itself. However, to the credit of both parties, 

it may be stated, that the very strongest tackle is some- 

times snapped in two by its first tremendous springs. 

The ordinary method of fishing for this king of trouts is 

with a powerful rod, from a boat rowing at the rate of 
from three to four miles an hour, the lure a common 

trout, from three to ten inches in length, baited upon,six 
or eight salmon hooks, tied back to back upon strong, 
gimp, assisted by two swivels, and the wheel-line strong 
whip-cord. Yet all this, in the first impetuous efforts 

of the fish to regain ‘its liberty, is frequently carried away 

for ever into the crystal depths of Loch Awe ! } 

“ When in their highest health and condition, and, 
indeed, during the whole of the time in which they are 
not employed in the operation of spawning, these ‘fish 
will scarcely ever rise ata fly. At these periods, they 
appear to be almost entirely piscivorous ; so, with the 
exception of night lines, baited also with trout, trolling 
is the only advisable mode of angling for them. The 
young, however, rise very freely at ordinary lake-trout 
flies, and are generally caught in this way, from one to 
one and a half pound weight. ‘They occur abundantly 
near the outlet of the lake. 

“ About the middle of August, and during the three fol. 
lowing months, the parent fish retire, for the purpose of 
spawning, to the deep banks of the Jake in the neighbour. 
hood of the gorge, and into the gorge of the lake itself, 
where it empties its immense waters, forming the river 
Awe. They are said toremain engaged in this operation for’ 
two or three months, and at this time their instinctive ten-- 
dencies are so far changed, that they will rise eagerly at 
large and gaudily dressed salmon-flies, and may be either” 
angled for from the banks, or trolled with a cross line, 
where the outlet of the lake is narrow. They do not 
appear either to ascend the rivers which enter the loch, 
or to descend the Awe to any extent, though an occasional 
straggler has been taken some way down the river. Their | 
spawning places are exclusively on the bauks, or at the 


gorge of the loch, and they never attempt to seek the 
salt water. When in good season; and in their 
condition, they appear to roam indiscriminately through 
every part of the loch, though there are certain spots 
which may be more depended upon than others, and 
where an experienced angler will have little 

in hooking one of these fine fish. To their great 

‘we may observe that they add unequalled rapacity ; and 
after attaining to the weight of three or four pounds, 
they appear to feed almost exclusively on smaller fish, and 
do not spare even their own young. A small trout of 
this species, not weighing more than 114 pound, will often 
dash ata bait not much inferior to itself in size; and 
instances are recorded of larger fish following with eager 
eye, and attempting to seize upon others of their own 
kind after they had been hooked and were in the act of 
being landed by the angler. It is probably on account of 
this strong manifestation of a more than usually preda- 
ceous habit, that Sir William Jardine has named the 
species Salmo ferox. 

“ When in perfect season, and full-grown, it is a very 
handsome fish, though the head is always too large and 
long to be in accordance with our ideas of perfect sym- 
metry ina trout. The body is deep and thickly formed, 
and all the members seem conducive to the exercise of 
great strength. The colours are deep purplish brown on 
the upper part, changing into reddish gray, and thence 
into fine orange-yellow on the breast and belly. The 
whole body, when the fish is newly caught, appears as if 
glazed over with a thin tint of rich lake-colour, which 
fades away as the fish dies, and so rapidly, that the pro- 
gressive changes of colour are easily perceived by an at- 
tentive eye. The gill-covers are marked with large dark 
spots; and the whole body is covered with markings of 
different sizes, and varying in amount in different indivi- 
duals. In some these markings are few, scattered, and 
of a large size; in others they are thickly set, and of 
smaller dimensions. Each spot is surrounded by a paler 
ring, which sometimes assumes ‘a reddish hue; and the 
spots become more distant from each other as they de- 
scend beneath the lateral line. The lower parts of these 
fish are spotless. All the fins are broad, muscular, and 


extremely powerfal ; and it is from the number of their, 


bony rays that the specific characters which distinguish 
this species from the common trout (Salmo fario) are the 
most easily and accurately evolved.” 


We have allowed these extracts to run to a length 
which precludes the possibility of doing the same justice 
to Dr Browne; but, we know that the further progress 
of the work will afford us ample opportunity of delight- 
ing our readers with selections from his writings, and 
those of other able contributors. This isa publication of 
which Edinburgh may well be proud. 


A Panorama of Constantinople and its Environs, from 
Scutari. Drawn from Sketches by J, Pitman, Esq., 
and Engraved by Mr Clark. London. Samuel Leigh, 
1831. 


How different the feelings suggested by the contem- 
plation of the city of Constantine, from those which are 
awakened by gazing on the eternal Rome! The latter 
is colossal and solid even in ruin, as the boundless ambi- 
tion and iron souls of her founders. It bears the impress 
of the genius of a people which was not only free, but 
resolved that no other nation should be so, The remains 
of the city’s fortifications, aqueducts, temples, even of its 


sewers, are the works of a people great, not in virtue of 


its moral or imaginative character, but of the magnitude 
and intensity of its practical talent. All that is orna- 
mental, all that is allied to art and poetry in its remains, 
is the tribute of conquered nations of more etherial na- 


tures, soaring far above the sphere of these tacticians\aué | ’ 


vo « 


fallen fair one, “ sparkling at once in beauty and 


_Away over the g' 


dour in the very name. It is the city of abject slaves, 
and gorgeous 

mingled supersti 
and hollow husks of old philosophy, of a corrupt but 
_gaudy perversion 
faith. 
it is the same mixture o 
passion, and moral worthlessness. It is like its own 
balmy and lustrous climate, where the plague ever lurks. 
insidiouslylike the rank vegetation which, on its Asiae 
\tic shore, rankles over a soil black and festering with the 
‘overcrowded relics of humanity—like the slumbrous 
panting atmosphere, in which the ingredients of the 
,thunder are fermenting into a tempest. 


tyrants, and the abode alternately of the 
tions of the heathen world, of the dry 


of Christianity, wed fierce ore 
Regard it in what od of its history we 
Ppetie because powerful 


Yet how lovely is she with all her faults !—like 


tion.” What clustering associations throng apon 
minds as we trace with our eyes the faithful del 
which our good friend Leigh has just forwarded to 
sea of Marmora, faintly 
through the distance, towers Olympus, of old the seat 
gods. On the right opens up the Hellespont, (to 
mind’s eye,) on whose banks are Mount Ida, the 
where Troy once stood, and the living memories of Hero 
and Leander. ° Next comes the stately city itself, retalle 
ing the first emperor whom the red-cross led on to 
—the feuds of the circus—the desecrated temple of Se 
phia—the Waringian hosts, the men of ice, hired to guard 
an enervated monarch and a disjointed state. “ Hark 
the Ollah shout!” the fanatics of the East are 

over the crumbled walls, and the last of the Jong line 
Grecian sovereigns is buried beneath the ruins of his 
and the bodies of his slaughtered subjects. A long 
dreary interval sacceeds of unintellectual despotism, and 
now the ocean of popular feeling is again heaving within 
these dark walls, with those undulating, unbroken, 
low murmuring billows which forebode the death-day 


bright dresses sparkle in the alternate 
gloom” of the forest recesses. It is well that there is 
ways some redeeming drop of sweet in man’s oo 
terness. Beauty garlands us even in death. ‘The 
heavy pressure of domestic calamity has its gay 
and banners, as well as the soul-stirring war. F 
All these recollections, and the scenes which are @ 
them what the body is to the soul, have been p 
by Mr Leigh's magical panorama, which hangs before 
now stretching its long length from one end of ou 
to the other. And in the same portfolio into which my 
can again contract its snaky conyolutions, lies 
a snug little quarto, serving all the purposes ‘ 
gant and intelligent Cicerones, who, within the 
consecrated to the exhibition of the work’s more 
namesakes, bawl their sickening comments in out 
ears, This little book contains a correct enumer 
all the most striking localities, with illustrative quott- 
tions, from the glowing descriptions of Walsh, Anastasia a 
and Macfarlane. Altogether, we do not know of # it 
interesting or appropriate ornament for 
beauty than the Panorama of Constantinople. 


= Seo 


Manual of Juvenile Devotion ; or and 
Youke By a Licentiate of nae 

Aberdeen, Mitchell. 1831, . 

A menrroaious little book, 


a 
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were both of them well to live. Away they went at a 
rattling trot, up hill, down dale, and across a ford at the 
mouth of the Urr, which can only be passed at low waters 
At last the horse stopped at the hall-door, and John bes 
gan to baw! most lustily upon the handmaidens to come 
and assist their mistress to dismount. But the stream 
of light which issued from the opening door, diffusing 
itself far down the avenue, and flashing upwards upon 
the leaves of the embowering trees, fell upon the form of 
no mistress, Loud was the outcry, and instantly the 
assembled household was out with lanterns and torches 
to seek for ‘‘ the lost one,” as a sentimental poet might 
have termed her. A column of light rese high inthe air a 
the phalanx moved along, and their shouts rose higher, and 
penetrated farther inte the night. Carefully did they scan. 
either side of the road, but no mistress was to be seens 
The cold blast hurried by them, bearing on its wings ins 
termittent bursts of rain. The wallowing sough of the 
rising tide was heard. in the pauses of the blast. Dreads 
ful forebodings began to arise in their minds. They 
were near the ford, and the tide rises upon that coast 
with a fearful rapidity. Their terror, however, was soon 
dispelled; for, on reaching the bed of the river, they found 
the good lady stretched upon her back, the small waves 
of the swelling water rippling into the corners of her 
mouth as she turned her face from one side to the other, 
exclaiming, in a voice of pettish displeasure— Nae mairy 
nae mair! Neither het nor cauld.” 

A state of society, in which such incidents were of no 
unfrequent occurrence, eould not well be remarkable for 
its polish. There was, indeed, a coarse tone diffused 
throughout it. The réader must not, however; fancy 
that our fathers were without their redeeming qualities: 
‘There is something in the mere consciousness of elevated 
rank, that communicates dignity and urbanity toa man’s 
deportment. Whoever feels himself in asituation which 
raises him above the crowd into the gaze of the world, 
involuntarily assumes a prouder bearing and a firmer 
step. Whoever knows that the person addressing him is 
conscious of inferiority, seeks to gratify his own self-lovey 
if nothing more, by reassuring timidity by a graceful cons 
descension. If we add to the influence ofthese ¢ircums 
stances the good practical education in general enjoyed by 
the Scottish gentry, we can easily conceive that there was 
much high and gentlemanly feeling to be found amid the 
better classes in Scotland. 

When I retrace the adventures of my youth, numerous 
scenes of the most ludicrous nature recur to me, to which 
the greater license in drinking gaye rise. But in my 
present mood of mind, two or three spectral reminis« 
cences completely overpower them. I could faney amid 
the stillness of the night that the table at which I Jast 
sat with M——— was visibly before me. It was during 
the races at ——, A small party stuck to the bottle, after 
the greater part of the gentlemen who dined with us had 
adjourned to the ball-room. One by one they dropped 
off, and it was far in the morning when I found myself 
alone with M and S——. We were beginning to 
feel a degree of stupor creeping over us. The unsnuffed 
candles spread a dim light through the apartment. My 
two companions offered a strange contrast. S—— was 
a dull, obtuse, good-natured fellow—one whose sys- 
tem converted his drink into a wholesome nutriment 
and throve upon it. M——— was already far gone ina 
consumption, but habitual dissipation, a naturally high 
spirit, excited yet more by the unnatural levity of that 
terrible disease, still goaded him to keep up‘with the 
companions of his wild career, He had been married 
about a year before to a lovely woman, who had already 
presented him with a boy. S——, who, like most men 
of his calibre, was fond of moralizing over his cups; was 
reading our friend a lecture on his extravagance. M—— 
tried to parry the dull flood of commonplaces which 
rabbed over his irritable temper like sand-paper. At 
last he sprung from his seat, rung the bell, ordered the 
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THE BYSTANDER. 
: No. V. 


A CHAPTER ON DRINKING. 


| THene ean be little doubt that there is less hard drink- 
eerie society now-a-days, than there used to be 

hen E was young. Probably this may be one cause why 
Semiperance societies are so popular, ‘The gallows is not 
‘@ general favourite with thieves ; and institutions for the 

forcement of sobriety would, we suspect, be looked 
with an unfriendly eye among a nation of decided 


: phrenologists have suggested an organ of ali- 
tiveness. If their farther research shall establish the 
‘istence of separate organs for the propensities of eating 
@finking, (and I see no reason why there should not, 
e it has been found necessary to supply us with one 
m to ive differences, and another to perceive 
I will take an even bet that the exponent, or 
pative bump, is much larger in the men of the eight- 
than in those of the nineteenth century. Gentle- 
have positively discovered that it is possible to find 
Way to the drawingroom sober. 
) There is something gigantic in the drinking legends of 
Yast century. The story of “ The Whistle” is known 
far as the name of Burns reaches. But that drinking- 
jout Was @ Mere trifle, although the genius of the poet 
conferred an undue importance upon it. A well-au- 
ficated story still lingers in the memories of the in- 
ints of the Glen-kens, of a party of jolly friends who 
| ‘together carousing for three days and three nights. 
| At the end of that period one of the party rose, and, not- 
My thstanding the most pressing solicitations of the land- 
| bestowed his parting benediction upon the rest, 
me inted his horse, and rode off. The drink, however, 
“had in some measure dalled his perceptive faculties ; for 
al om his horse while crossing a brook, he enquired 
‘at his servant, with the utmost composure, as soon as he 
tin emerged, “ John, what was that ?” 
> It is scarcely fair to tell tales against the fair sex; but 
‘I have begun to celebrate the prowess of our ances- 
, the amazons among them must not go unsung. Mrs 
“the gay gudewife o’ Gallowa’,” was a lady of 
family, but rather masculine propensities. Being 
at no very advanced period of life in the happy state 
she managed her property without the aid 
“of any male assistant, attending the fairs and markets as 
Deecuterly xs any gentleman in the county. One market-! 
iy; a couple of young wags, thinking to play a trick 
ym the widow, invited her to take a glass of wine.’ 
¢ lady birled her bawbee as well as the best of them,' 
‘after aiding, glass for glass, in the discussion of sun- 
“ary bottles of wine, strutted up the streets with her arms) 
ambo, as if nothing had happened, leaving one of the 
‘ lemen unable to rise from his chair, and the other 
~ just as mach self-command left as enabled him to 
“Bidle along the wall, and hold by the lintel of the door, 
“as he gazed after her in stupid amazement. 
: ce, however, she was engaged in a more perilous 
) adventure. She had been visiting some of her gossips, 
and about nightfall her servant John was dispatched, 
/ mourited on a stout black horse, with a pillion behind 


to bring home his mistress. The lady was snugly 
“weated beside a rousing fire, sipping tea, considerably di- 
tuted with brandy, and naturally in no hurry to encoun- 
ter a raw and gusty autumnal evening, John and his 
‘steed were accordingly allowed to wait for some time at 
| door—a weary interval, which the considerate deni-. 
of the kitchen endeayoured to enliven, by adminis- 
te to him divers cups of potent ale. To make along 
tale short, by the time the lady mounted, she and John 


sion 


waiter to bring up a dozen of champagne, and returning’ 
to the table, exclaimed with a wild laugh, while a hectic 
flush swept across his pale cheek, and his dark eye 
blazed, “ I tell you what, S——, my heir will have a 
d—d long minority to nurse his estate in.” In less than 
two weeks he was dead. i 

The fate of another of our set was yet more horrible. | 
He was born heir to one of the largest estates possessed 
by a commoner in Scotland. His education was care- 
fully attended to, and his natural talents enabled him to 
derive the full advantage from it. . He was capable of 
warm and constant friendship. .No man’s opinion was 
listened to with greater deference in matters of county 
business. At the time I am speaking of, the whole 
island was bristling with volunteers. I have heard it re- 
marked by men of large military experience, who had 
occasion to see him manwuvring a troop of yeomanry 
which he commanded, that they had never seen or con- 
versed with one better qualified for a cavalry officer.» The 
indulgence with which he had been treated as heir to a 
large estate, had fostered into strength a naturally vio- 
lent temper. When under the influence of liquor, he 
gave way to the most fearful paroxysms of rage. _ Seve- 
ral exposures which he made of himself in this manner, 
operating upon an extremely sensitive mind, drove him, 
in a bullying spirit of defiance, under which he strove to 
cloak his remorse, to associate almost exclusively with 
the most dissipated of his young contemporaries. Ex- 
cluded, by his own voluntary act, from the society of 
modest women, he selected a paramour from the lowest 
ranks. This reared an additioual barrier between him 
and the respectable portionof society. _Heindulged with 
his dissolute companions in deeper orgies, and more 
wanton outrages of the decorums of society. If any 
thing excited, his rage, it was so fearful that only one 
favourite groom dared approach him. It is-even whis- 
pered among;the trembling peasantry, that on one occa- 
sion, he and three of his associates. shut themselves up in 
a vault of the ruined tower atljoining to his mansion, 
and amused ‘themselves with kindling and heaping up a 
huge fire, in order, as they blasphemously expressed them- 
selves, to try which of them would best endure his future 
punishment, The laird’s excesses brought along with 
them an appropriate punishment in the form of a stomach 
complaint, under the accesses of which he was only not 
a fit tenant fora madhouse. At last, deserted by all but 
a few whom he despised in his heart, tormented with the 
consciousness of misapplied energies, and threatened with 
a return of that complaint, under which he had suffered 
such excruciating agony, and which he feared might one 
day unsettle his reason, he resolved to put an end to his 
life. This resolution he carried into execution with a 
degree of deliberation: and forethought that proyed his 
madness—since to madness a mawkish humanity will 
now-a-days attribute every commission of the crime of 
suicide—to have been of the, heart, not of the head. 

A Louncrr, 
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SCATTERED NOTICES OF ANTIQUITY) INCIDENTS, APOPHTHEGMS, 
ANECDOTES, MANNERS, &c. 
By William Tennant,’ Author of * Anster Fair.” 

In the early ages of Greciansliterature the greatest 
book-collectors were, Polyerates of Samos, Pisistratus of 
Athens, (whose books were, along with the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, taken away by Xerxes, and 
put up as a trophy in his palace of Susa,) Euclid of 
Athens, Nicocrates of Cyprus, the Kings of Pergamus, the 
poet Euripides, Aristotle the philosopher, and one Nelens, 
of whom nothing is known, but who had latterly, in his 
possession most of the books of the above mentioned, and 
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from whom Ptolemy of Egypt purchased them all, with ) 
many more collected: from Rome and Athens, to stock 
his library at Alexandria, the most celebrated in the 
world, Srzano, who is an excellent authority, says that 
Aristotle was the first great book-collector, and that he 
taught the Kings of Egypt the systematic arrangement of > 
books in an extensive library. From the labour of tran- » 


| scription, and paucity of transcribers, copies of books © 


were in those times very rare and dear; hence they » 
were frequently lent out by booksellers to be read, fora = 
considerable price ; and a newly-published and popular » 
book was sometimes read publicly for a fee, by one whe } 
had procured a copy, to such as, though unwilling or ums 5 
able to purchase the work, were desirous of knowing its » 
contents ; by this mode of oral publication, the philoso > 
phers Protagoras and Prodicus acquired great sums of 
atoney. Voluminous as are some of our modern 

the writers of antiquity exceeded them in profusion 
composition. The greatest book-makers were Epicurusy 
who, it is said by his biographers, surpassed all men if ; 
endless polygraphy; Chrysippus, who in this respect 
imitated him, and wrote above 705 volumes; Apollodos 
rus, who wrote above 400 volumes; Demetrius Phale 
reus, who excelled all of his generation in the maltitude 
of his books, no less written than collected, the number 
of his verses and his learning; Aristotle, who wrote 
about 400 volumes, containing above 445,270 lines, ant 
who obtained no less than 800 talents (L-150,000) 
Alexander, for his History of Animals ; Clitomachus, 
whom very little more is recorded saving that he wrote 
more than 400 volumes; Nicolaus, who wrote 14 
volumes, and was called weaves, or many-booked ;—) 
but, the most gigantic book-compiler was Didymus, thé 
scholiast on Homer, who wrote no less a number that 
3500, or, according to Seneca, 4000 volumes, and whe 
was designated by the appropriate title of CCAcoAnéns, oF 
the book-forgetter, from his forgetting the number of his), 
books. 


The Saturnalia were not merely a Roman, buta B: 
lonian, Persian, Thessalian, Cretan, Troezenian, 
In various places it was variously celebrated ;,,.but 
distinguished this solemnity everywhere fromallot 
was the peculiar characteristic of masters officiating 
a time as menials, and menials as masters, and the cote 
sequent hilarity and joyous ease of mind arising from 
temporary reign of liberty and equality. It conti 
at Rome till Latin ceased to be the spoken language, 
seems to have been put an end to by the barbarian 
querors from the North, with whose feudal motions 
eternal aristocratical predominancy it was without doull 
irreconcilable. The custom, like many others prac 
by the Hesperian tribes, was transmitted from the Ee 
that great and primeval birthplace of all languages ant 
usages. It was celebrated at Babylon for five days, 
was called, from the bacchanalian indulgeneies that pre 
vailed, saxrar.* The seryants had the lordship ¢ 
their masters, and one of them;,clothed in a,ywhites 
did garment, resembling that of Nebuchadnez 
had the whole house 


Thessalians, the,most _trik 
the original Pelasgi,:(tha descendants of . 
whose days the earth was divided,”) this festivity 


from the earliest ages with the greatest 1 J 
was entitled Peloria—the origin of which name is com 
nected with a very remarkable incident in the ara 
history of their country. According to the tradition, out 
of the Pelasgi was in the act of sacrificing victims to the 
gods, .when a stranger, whose name,jvas Pelorus, came 


* Undoubtedly this word is the Chaldaic and Hebrew 
to givé drink to, or moisten with liquor ; ‘a8 is also the name 
Yaxas, given by Xenophon to Cyrus’ cupbearer; which lattet 
word, therefore, is not a proper noun or patrial adjective, sigue 
fying a Scythian, but merely the Chaldaic appellative, denotiag 


# cupbegrer. 


oe “hal 


wards him in a state of perturbation, and re- 
; the lofty mountains, Ossa and Olympus, had 

"ee n by an earthquake, and that the expanse 

wshy water into which the river Peneus had till 
m, it appears, diffused itself, had, in consequence of the 
ned for itself a hollow bed or gutter whereby 
cape to the sea, and leave the great and pleasant 
in of Thessaly, uninundated, open to the sun, and 
to future cultivation and fertility. The Pelasgian, 
widened by the good news, invited the reporter to feast 
h him, presented him with his best dishes, and offi- 
ted to him all the while as his menial. After the 
Hasgi began to inhabit and cultivate the unflooded dis- 
ict, they perpetuated the remembrance of that extraor- 
nary incident by the institution of a feast to Jupiter 
orus, at which all the humanities and joyous recipro- 
ions of the Saturnalian festival prevailed. It con- 
aued to be solemnized for several centuries after the 


istian era, 
Devongrove, May 18, 1831. 
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RY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES IN 
EDINBURGH. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Monday Evening, May 23. 
Gitarer Ixwxes, Esq., Vice-Preses, in the Chair. 


#,—Drs Carson, Keith, Borthwick; Messrs 
G Dalyell, Gibson Craig, Gordon, Nairne, 
Leith, Dauney, Macdonald, Gregory, &c. &c, 


rex the curator had announced the donations re- 
ived since last meeting, Mr Gregory, secretary, read a 
wt account of three ancient stone monuments, richly 
ed, which are preserved at Hilton, Sandwick, and 
g, in Easter Ross, This account was illustrated by 
‘several very fine engravings of these monuments, 
‘drawings made a number of years ago by the late 
Ds 'o * 
As it does not appear that these engravings have ever 
m published, and as the only published delineation of 
p of these monuments (which we take to be among the 
st of the kind in Scotland) is a very inferior one, of 
Sandwick Stone, from a drawing by the Rev. Charles 
, in his Letters on the Scenery and Antiquities 
i Britain, the secretary stated it to be very 
le, that a full description of these interesting re- 
uld be procured, for future publication, along 
r graphic illustrations, in the Society’s Trans- 


ry then read some “ Miscellaneous Remarks 
resses of Scotland, and on the Early Manners 
al Rites of the People.” By John Ander- 
A. Scot. 


elast evening mecting tobe held this season, 
1 fly stated the progress that had been 
re further Transactions for publication, 
aated that this work was now nearly brought to. 


le chairman then, in a short address, re- 
proceedings of the society during the 
ut to terminate, and congratulated the 
continued prosperity of the society ; 
nt to promote its interests in the ensuing 
to enable them to go through their next 
ssion with increased energy and efficiency, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY: 


THE FLOWER 0° GLENDALE. 
By the Eitrick Shepherd. 


I'tx sing you a sang, : : 
An’ it sanna be lang, 
‘Tis of a queer body, a wild little body, 
Wha cam o’er Ben-Grierson, 
Some hunders o’ years syne, 
To woo bonny Jeanie the flower o’ Glendale. 


Young Jeanie she caper'd, 
Young Jeanie she vapour'd, 
And geck’d at the body, the daft little body; 
Though daily discardit, 
He never regardit, 
But pester’d young Jeanie the fower o’ Glendale. ‘ 


He sent her love-letters 
Of darts and of fetters, : 
That gall’d the wee body, the fond little body, 
; And then pretty presents 
Of moorcocks an’ pheasants, : 
Of rings an’ of ribbons, came oft to Glendale. 


The heart of the lady 
Grew rather unsteady, : 
An’ flighter’d at sight of the mad little body; 
“Wha vex'd her.and teased her, 
Yet oftentimes pleased her,— 
Alas! for young Jeanie the flower o’ Glendale! 


But word ’s gane through by-lands, 
Away to the Highlands, 
Of this little body, this wild wooer body, 


‘To Duncan. M‘Grigor, ) 

Wha came like a/tiger, 
That badger to drive frae the fower o’ Glendale, 

He swore he would knab him,  * ‘ 


An’ thump him, an’ stab him, . ve 
That queer little humplety bumplety body ; 
But Jeanie look'd eery, 
An’ rather wancheery,— 
Alas | for young Jeanie, the flower 


Wi fury an’ vigour, | °° 
Bauld Dunean M‘Grigor 
Attack’d the wee body, the mad little body, 
But wi’ a wild caper 
He whipp’d out his rapier, : 
Crying, “ Now for young Jeanie the flower o’ Glen3 
dale !” 


Though Duncan M‘Grigor 
Laid on him wi’ vigour, 
To smash the wee smattering, blattering body, 
Right soon he repentit, 
An’ like ane dementit, 
Was scampering round the wee man on the dale, 


“ The deil's in the creature, 
e's no human nature, 
This cursed little widdlety waddlety body,” 
Cried Dunean M‘Grigor, 


And grinn‘d like a tiger, ast é 
But never could touch the wee man on the dale. 
They fought till the blood red ) 
Away in a flood gaed, 
But a’ frae M‘Grigor,-bold Duncan M/Grigor; 
wee body thrash'd him, d . 


And knab'd him, aud smash'd him, 
Till Duncan fell prostrate and faint on the dale. ol 
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“ There lie on your ligor, 

Bauld Duncan M‘Gregor,” : 
Says that little hipperty skipperty body, 

“ An’ if there’s another 

In all your Balwhither 


That's better than you, send him down to the dale,” 
:} 


From that very same day; 
No wocer darst gainsay 
This queer little, fear-little, mad-little body ; 
He danced an’ he caper’d, 
He bow’'d an’ he vapour’d, 
And carried off Jeanie the flower o’ Glendale. 


When seven braw seedtimes, 
And seven braw breedtimes, 


Had pass’d over Scotland and sunk on etait sy 


Then Jeanie, lang mourn’d, 
. In her chariot retarn'd, 
The queen o’ some unkend an’ far-away land. 


She had twenty brave Norsemen, 
And twenty brave horsemen, ‘ 
And twenty brave gentlemen ecover'd with mail ; 


With arms brightly gleaming, 
Like sunbeams 


What think you of Jeanie the flower of Glendale ? 


She came and pass'd over, 
And deign’d not to hover 
Around the loved home of her youth and her joy ; 
A meteor to gaze at, 
‘Whose brilliance betrays it, 
For something unreal, a garnish’d decoy. 


For where was her dwelling, 
No tongue has been telling, 


Or where her dwarf husband her splendour maintains; 


Some say from a fountain, 
On breast of the mountain, 
Each seventh September he flies"his domains. 


But that he’s a creature, 
Beyond human nature, 
Bold Duncan M‘Grigor is sald to have sworn; 
A dwarf or a spirit, 
* That did not inherit 
One germ of a creature that ever was born, 
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THE POETIC MIRROR, 


A COMMON Lor. 


Montgomery. 
Past what our parish record scans, 
There lived a man, and who was he? 
Mortal! if bred to,mending pans, - 
That youth resembled thee! 


Unknown the hovel of his birth, 
The dykeside where he died unknown} 
His name hath perish’d from the earth, 
This truth survives alone: 


That ducks and hens, when he was near, 
Alternate vanish’d from the loans; 

His bliss and woe, roast fowl, small beer ! 
Oblivion hid the bones. 


The tatter’d coat, the old straw hat, 
The breeches pepper’d at the knees ; 

They say that he was round and fat," 
His eyes were hid in grease, - 


. Oh! at wes ee, 


Masor Ricketts is preparing for publication a narrative 
Ashantee War, including the the particulars of theeaptare 
sacre of Sir Charles M‘Carthey, Ke, &e, os Oi 

Lonpoy.—Lord John Russell and Washington. , 
the Lord Mayor, in the chair, at the anniversary of 
Pension Society.—Two eminent Ourang- tere, 
ved, and will be “ At Home” in afew days at $ 
—A number of able artists have united té form 
of Painters in Water Colours, announced some time a 
templation. It is intended to open the first exhibit 
Her Majesty has taken the society under her 

e,—The Cambrian Concert took place at Lo 
ednesday was a week. The music consisted eu 
melodies, One great object of the society is to keep ea 
rest in the ancient British language,—The Duke of ! 
been prevented, by a sprained ankle, from 
distribution of prizes awarded by the Society of 4 
was supplied by Joseph Hume, 

Letrer prom Westnouses.—In the Partias.2 
mine of which I spoke in my last com c 
tree has been discovered, which, al ‘of 
is in other respects exactly similar, and is nearly at th 
below the surface. The area of the great coal-fieldin w 
remains are found may be in its extreme length 4 b 
from St Andrews in Fife, to its termination 
in its greatest breadth 45 or 50, from the rene range 
tains to its southern termination, where 
and secondary rocks of the Soutra and M 
out this field vegetable indentations na mooneee 
where found, more or less ond in 
but they are mostecommon 
into immediate contact with 
area described, intervening ranges 
intersecting the coal field, and limiting its d 
so that its breadth is often less thas 20 miles 
limits two detached formations are found, at § 
fries-shire, and Brora, in sopra A 
place the most remarkable appearances 
remains occur that I have anywhere 
been found very perfect, and of great va 
more remarkable, stones, apparently 
ter, and, to all appearance, 
rocks, were found imbedded in the strata, sometimes 
five or six hundred weight, and as entire as 
So perfect are the fossil romani,’ that whene 
what they call a) 4 
appearance of a rowel are 


‘He stole—but now his art isdone; ed two 
ducks—his J 


Ho loved-bat her ‘ke'loved;  vetshp 
One evening bore from his embrace; _ 


With every taking face, 


‘The rolling seasons, day and night, ‘ 
- Sun, moon, and stars, and wind and rain, 
Tann’d, blighted, batter'd, pour’d downright 
On him, but all in vain! 


Each gift turn’d up as gipsies find, 
Where blear-eyed Sawney found the tongs; 
He toy’d when tawny dames were kind, 
And sang when they loved songs, 


The coat and breeches which he wore, 
The brimless hat that bound his brow, 

Search ye the Cowgate o'er and o'er, 
There hangs no vestige now! a 


The annals of the gipsy race - 
Bears not this friend to potand pan; 
Than this, you'll find no other trace— 


Once lived poor tinkler Dan. 
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THE BYSTANDER, 
No. VI. 
THE SELFISHNESS OF GENEROSITY. 


’ We have no intention to give into that silly paradox 
which seeks to prove that all our actions are dictated by 
selfish motives—a fallacy which the mind can much 
easily detect than expose. Asit is not our purpose 
enter into the discussion at present, we merely remark, 
it its proof rests upon an exclusive attention 
t Sts logical forms of demonstration, and a neglect of 
observation or experiment which ought to afford 
a matter. The general tendency of the time is ina 
erent direction—to sacrifice every thing to mere 
tion and experiment. Either extreme is bad; 
first mentioned leads to positive error, the latter pre- 
ts the attainment of truth. 
Bat to come to our subject. When we speak of the 
ess of generosity, we do not mean thereby that 
ag spirit which estimates its bounty at the highest 
and exacts, sooner or later, a returnin full. There 
generosity in this; it is a mere mercantile specula- 
_ As little do we mean the profusion with which 
parent, the lover, and the husband, heap presents 
mn the object of their affections. It is, in their case, 
attempt to give utterance to a devotedness which 
are too feeble to express. It is akin to the feel- 
‘which prompts the Catholic devotee to adorn the 
nage | his favourite saint. They gaze with an idola- 
‘affection upon the beloved object, and seek to en- 
e her charms by decking her with ornaments, or 
to her mind some new pleasure that may 
a the charm of her expressive countenance. They 
f ‘the impulse of a mental intoxication—a mix- 
ture of love and vanity. There can be no generosity 
jere there is not some sense of the worth of the sacrifice ; 
j m nothing has any value but the object which 
, We mean the power of cheerfully obey- 
e—‘‘ do as you would be done by”—to its 
- We mean that active quality of the mind 
bles a man to postpone, on all occasions, the 
n of self,—which no sooner sees pain and 
ian it seeks, without any reference to who may 
rer, to relieve: them,—which feels a proud 
ss of power in relinquishing, even at the 
of self-impoverishment, some just right which 
rfere with the happiness or comfort of others. 
s motive to action, there is no selfishness. Sel- 
implies a direct and conscious reference to our 
e. It can only admingle with those ac- 
} which are dictated by reflection, which have been 
weighed and argued beforehand. But gene- 
y is an impulse, an unreflective, elementary emotion 
as much as love oraversion. The man who 
h accordance to its dictates, acts thus, simply because 
s nature todoso. In the course of time, reflection 
him that an enlightened regard to his own 
mends exactly the same line of conduct, 
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and thus strengthen his resolution to pursue it; but this 
hew motive, coming to the support of the other, can in no 
ways affect its original character. And in like manner, 
although the man of extended views and acquaintance 
with the world, must be aware, from.his past experience, 
that self-denial is the source of the purest and most lasting 
happiness, this does not interfere with or destroy the 
principle of his constitution, which renders it easy and 
pleasant for him to practise that virtue. ‘The person who 
is naturally generous, and he who is of closeand selfish 
habits, may occasionally act in the same manner; but, 
while the conduct of the one will have the free, buoyant, 
and spontaneous beauty of one discharging a natural 
function, the constrained and hesitating gait of the other, 
will betray that he is acting.in accordance with his rea- 
son, but against his inclinations. 

Again, by the selfishness of generosity, we do not mean 
any taint inhering in the impulse itself, but its tendency, 
when indulged in to an undue extent, and not sufficiently 
regulated by reflection, to superinduce a morbid state of 
mind, characterised by the most engrossing selfishness. 
There is nothing uncommon in this fact, of an emotion 
beautiful and pure in itself, fading into one which is just 
the reverse. Our emotions are either.amiable or unami- 
able ; none of them are, properly speaking, either virtuous 
or vicious. Virtue.is that well-balanced state of mind, 
that reflective and habitual bravery, which is produced 
by the control exercised over our emotions by our reason- 
ing faculty. A virtuous mind is not the gift of nature 
(though an innocent and an amiable are), but of habit 
and training. It is produced by the mutual reaction of 
our sentiments and reason. When uncontrolled by the 
last-mentioned ingredient of our constitution, the mind 
passes from one emotion to another, in virtue of the most 
strange and arbitrary associations. Most men must have 
experienced the instantaneous revulsion by which the 
most ardent and engrossing love can, by a check from the 
coldness or caprice of its object, be made to pass into rage. 
He who the moment before felt it happiness but to sit by 
the side of the woman he loved, and to gaze upon her— 
who would gladly have kept “the winds of heaven from 
visiting her face too roughly,” would have esteemed an 
arduous task imposed upon him a favour, and who drank 
increase of love even from a sportive trick,—the same 
person may be driven by a jealous suggestion to address 
her in the language of hatred and insult, and to feel all 
that he so violently utters. In the first state of mind he 
was eminently amiable; in the other, to which he has 
passed at one sudden: bound, he gives all the brutality of 
his nature to the light. For what can be more revolting 
than to see one of the stronger sex outraging the delicacy 
of a woman upon a groundless suspicion? Yet the emo- 
tional part of our mind is capable of assuming alike the 
lovely and the hideous character. It is only the reflect- 
ive faculty within us, conscious of the repulsive aspect of 
the latter, that induces us to struggle against its return, 
and it is only after many unsuccessful contests, that we 
acquire the power of doing so successfully. 

But there is also a way in which indulgence even 


in the most amiable emotions, has a detrimental influence . \niat 
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upon the character. By yielding ourselves up to their 
unchecked control, we enervate ourselves and become 
effeminate. Unaceustomed to allow refection any influ- 
ence over our indulgence in pleasing senations, we become 
intellectual voluptuaries. We acquire, as all voluptuaries 
do, habits of irritability and impatience, when all things 
do not concur to fill up the measure of our enjoyment: 
It was such a state of mind as this, that we had in view 
when we used the expression, “ the selfishness of gene- 
rosity.” We have met with people in the world who 
were capable of the most heroic self-devotion, but who 
exacted in return an expression of gratitude as fervent 
and enthusiastic as their own feelings. They did not 


confer their benefits with a consciousness that it was for " 


such a return. For the moment, they were under the 
influence of pure and unalloyed beneficence, But they 
were persons of an enthusiastic and imaginative—of what 
is termed in society a romantic turnof mind, This dis- 
position many of them had cultivated by the study of 
poetry andromance. In yielding to the impulse of their 
natural generosity, they were buoyed up by a full con- 
sciousness of the elevated character which the postpone- 
ment of selfish considerations gives toa man. Accus- 
tomed to indulge in and prolong every luxurious throb 
of feeling, they expected td see, in the conduct of the vic- 
tims of their beneficence, the expression of an overpower- 
ing sense of their superiority, mingled with a passionate 
excess of gratitude. If their advice was not deferred to 
on all occasions—if a nature, which, while it feels deeply, 
has an awkwardness in expressing itself, gave an appear- 
ance of coldness to the thanks they received, they in- 
stantly suspected the presence of ingratitude, and by their 
peevishness and continued complaints exacted a terrible 
return for the favour they had conferred. 

Tt is more the existence of tempers such as we have 
been describing, than of such as are actuated on all occa- 
sions by a cool calculating selfishness, that renders it such 
a delicate and dangerous matter to accept of a favour at 
the hands of any one. When we know that a favour has 
been conferred upon a principle of cold worldly policy, 
we feel nothing more than the decency of encountering 
the bestower with an expression of respectful deference— 
there may even exist between as the complacent feeling 
which exists between those who, without any decided 
attachment, feel that they have been, or may be, mutually 
serviceable to each other, But when warm and sincere 
gratitude is met by peevishness and suspicion, because it 
is not reiterated as incessantly as a parrot’s chatter, or 
expressed ina slavish deference, the yoke becomes galling 
and insupportable. The ceaseless persecution of discon- 
tented egoism frets away affection: while a truly gene- 
rous mind (the word is used here with a somewhat dif- 
ferent meaning—as nearly synonymous with noble) is 
racked by the tormenting consciousness, that a feeling is 
dying away, to which the conduct of its object at first 
richly entitled it. Add to this the minor but teasing 
consideration, that the world, which judges by outward 
show alone, will infallibly sympathize with the patron— 
the fear of misapprehension. 

Tt is not our intention to deny the existence of ingra- 
titude, or to palliate the conduct of the ungrateful man. 
There is a natural tendency in the minds of most men to 
ingratitude. There are few possessed of that rich and 
retentive character, which receives impressions deep and 
for eternity. In most men, the remembrance of past 
events, however warmly cherished for the moment, is 
gradually and insensibly effaced. They are not like 
stucco, which hardens around its mould, but like the 
moist sand of the sea-shore, from the elastic surface of 
which we see our foot-prints as it were gradually arising, 
or like the water which closes behind the ship's wake. 
The present maintains with them an undue preponde- 
rance over the past. They are not consciously and re- 
solvedly ungrateful, but the memory of past benefits has 
faded from their minds—its traces are too faint to excite 
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atiy emotion that may counteract the desire of present 
gain. Their crime does not consist in spurning the pre- 
rn of virtue, but in not being sufficiently susceptible to 
em. ee ; 
These reflections, although they do not pretend to fur- 
nish any adequate test for determining, in every indivi- 
dual case of a dispute between the giver and receiver of 
a favour, which is in fault, may, nevertheless, be of use 
in serving to direct those who are, called upon to deter- 
mine between them, and to moderate their own harsh ” 
judgments of each other. In regard to the parties, they ite 
enforce in a striking manner the observance of the mot 
important precept of practical ethics—mutual w 
ance. The benefactor ought to probe well the ; 
which have actuated him. If he find that his supposed 
generosity has been in part a veiled ambition of men’s 
gratitude and admiration, he should remember that his 
disappointment is but a just reward for his questionable 
benevolence—that perhaps what he calls ingratitude ap- 
pears to him as such, merely because, over-rating his ser- 
vices, he has expected a warmer return than was really 
due to him. On the other band, the person who has 
received the favour will struggle against the tendenoy of in 
our nature to forget, and if at times his patron seem to ; 
exact too much, will learn to discriminate between a dig- 
nified refusal to yield to undue exactions of homage, and |” 
a pettish denial of all merit to one who is merely, likeall |" 
human beings, not perfect, and who has a sacred andun= ** 
alienable hold upon his affection and reverence, * 
Ie his 


LITERARY CRITICISM, 


Archaologia Scotica; or Transactions of the basi 
Antiuariee of Scotland, Vol. II1., Part I., and cf 
IV., Part I. 4to, Edinburgh: William Tait, Low 
don: oy oy and oe ua Propose ‘¢ 

Account of the Institution 
the antiquaries of Seolland, Prot 1, 1T&—t . 
(Ordered to be printed, at a meeting of the » 
held on the 14th March, 1831.) Edinburgh. 1831; 


Apvren an interval of several years, our Antiquarian 
Society again appears before the public, like # giant? 
freshed by slumber. It has brought up its lee-way, bY 
publishing at the same time the concluding part of itt “ 
third, and the first fasciculus of its fourth volume, Along —* 
with those appears a continuation of Mr Smellie’s account 
of the institution and progress of the Society, bringing 
down its history to the close of the session preceding that 
which has just terminated. After a careful perusal of 
these volumes, we feel ourselves entitled to compliment 
the Society, not only upon the vigorous exertion by which 
this has been accomplished, but upon the decidedly more 
elevated intellectual character which marks this its 
publication, when compared with all the volumes 
have preceded it, The office of the f 
puzzling out every relic of the olden time, to accumty 
late by degrees materials for the historian, To the 
charge of this task, he ought to bring habits of clear’ 
cal arrangement, an acute discernment of the value of 
evidence, and a knack at distinguishing between what is 
relevant and what irrelevant to his subject. New, indi 
earlier volumes of the Society's 
reverence for that illustrious body do we speak —there h 
seemed to be an extreme scarcity of these qualifications 4), 
among its members. ‘Their subjects of discussion wet %,, 
frequently puerile or old wifish.,(for by some stning® 
jumbling of our ideas, these words have come to bear a0), 
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identical meaning), and in treating them, they Y he 
as the Germans call it, “to talk in the blue distanes 
i. e. discuss * the general question.” The treatises in the ; 
Parts now lying on our table are of a very different dite 

racter. " 'e 
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as ‘upon the history of Scotland, we | My foes strong are, and I a fragill glasse,— 
ri judicious essay on the battle of Mons | Howres charged with cares consume ‘my life's small 
, and the campaigns which led to it, by Colonel 
_| Millar ; aien most satisfactory treatise concern- 
ing our vitrified that has yet appeared, by Dr Hib- 
_) bert; an essay by Mr Anderson, W.S., on the site of 
: 1 Mac castle, which throws much incidental light on 
: of that monarch ; and a number of interest- 


sparke ; 
Yet, of thy goodness, if I grace obtaine, 
My life shall be no losse, my death great gaine." 


BEFORE A POEME OF IRENE. 


of Archery in the Highlands, and the latest em- 
ment of Bowmen in the Scottish army. To him 
is the society indebted for the communication of a 
Highland obituary, compiled early in the sixteenth cen- 


“Puraing ext to scrutinize the Society's contributions 
to the literary history of our country, we find a notice of 


life of Hamilton of Bangour, the friend of Ramsay, 


3” together with a chronological list of his poems, 
aw and unpublished. Mr D. Laing furnishes an 
" atcount of the Hawthornden MSS., and copious extracts 

from Drammond’s unpublished correspondence and 
poems. John n, Esq. of Ardtornish, has allowed 
the Society to pu some letters from James Gregorie, 
of mathematics at St Andrew's about the end 

ef the seventeenth century, to which some interesting 
have been appended by Professor Wallace. John 

, Esq., advocate, has permitted the publication 

& commission, granted by the Senatus Academicus to 

he same Mr James Gregorie, to purchase for them 
instruments in England. These, and a 

variety of articles of minor importance, show the 
with which the Society has laboured to elucidate 
of our nation’s literary and scientific exer- 


The name of Drummond of Hawthornden is classical, 
@ sufficient warrant to cull from his poetry. The 


net unworthy of Milton, and preoccupies a theme 
has in our day been frequently and successfully 
upon, 
EDINBURGH: 
“ Tnstall’d on Hills, hir Head neare starrye bowres, 
Shines Edinburgh, proud of protecting powers. 
defendes her heart ; Religion east 
hh temples; Mars with towres doth guard the west ; 
Nymphes and Ceres seruing, waite upon her, 
Thetis, tributarie, doth her honour. 
¥ sea doth Venice shake, Rome Tiber beates, 
he bot scornes her vassall watteres threats, 
Scepters no where standes a ‘Towne more fitt, 

ns 4 where Toune, World's Queene, may fairer sitt. 

iB thy praise is, aboue all, most braue, 

No man did e’re diffame thee bot a slave.” 


SONNET. 


where wandring pleasure flyes, 
and erred ; but ah, alas ! 
) What can I else doe in this dungeon dark ? 
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‘otices, serving to elucidate the connexion between 
and the Northern and Western coasts of Scot- 

4 ng 
p cae history of the Clan Gregor, investigated by the 


™ Society’s indefatigable secretary, Donald Gregory—the 
it Instance on record of a trustworthy history of a 
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author of “ Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie 


of the sonnets, which we subjoin, has.a stateliness of 


“ Mourne not, faire Greece, the ruine of thy kings, 
Thy temples razed, thy forts with flames deuour’d, 
Thy championes slaine, thy virgines pure deflowred, 
Nor all those greifes which sterne Bellona brings ! 
But mourne, fair Greece! Mourne that that sacred band 
Which made thee once so famous by their songs, 
Fore't by outrageous fate, haue.left thy land, 
And left thee scarce a voice to plaine thy wrongs! 
Mourne that those climates which to thee appeare 
Beyond both Phoebus and his sisteres wayes, 
To saue thy deedes from death must lend thee layes, 
And such as from Musaus thou didst heare! 

For now Irene hath attain'd such fame, 

That Hero's ghost doth weepe to heare her name.” 


Tt has been our endeavour for some time back, to give 
brief but faithful reports of this Society’s proceedings. 
With the leading features of its most important ‘papers, 
we may therefore presume that the majority of our read: 
are acquainted. Selecting at present upon the principle o: 
choosing what is most likely to prove amusing to our, 
readers, we transfer to our pages a letter from the Rey. 
James Robertson of Callander, to the Hon. James Drum- 
mond, giving an account ef some Highland Superstitions 
connected with Hallowe'en. Burns has made every one 
familiar with the manner in which that festival was 
celebrated in his time in the Lowlands: the reverend au- 
thor of the following epistle has done the same good ser~ 
vice to the Highlands: 


“ Callander, 7th March, 1791. 

“ Sir,—A letter which I had the honour to receive 
from Mrs Drummond, dated the 3d curt., conveyed your 
request, which to me is always a command, that I should 
write more fully concerning the superstitious customs of 
the. Highlanders upon All-Hallow  Eve.. 1. do not re- 
member what was in the small mote I made at Drum- 
mond Castle; therefore this letter has a chance of being 
only a repetition. 

“I. Upon the last day of Autumn, the people of a 
small village or hamlet cut down as many ferns as they 
thought necessary for the fire, which they meant to 
kindle in the evening. 

“ In remote ages, it is probable that more people at- 
tended each fire than at present, the farm-houses being 
less scattered than now. ‘They lived in groups of many, 
houses and families, for the purpose of mutual defence 
against wild beasts or bad people. Besides, that their at~ 
tendance at this grand anniversary was only possible once 
a-year, and recommended by a high degree of religious 
veneration, mixed with an eager desire of prying into 
faturity, we may suppose that these festivals were well 
attended. 

“This custom seems also to haye been more ancient 
than the introduction of agriculture, and points at tuder 
ages for its origin, perhaps even moré rémote than the 
pastoral age, because no straw or any fuel was to be used 
in the fires, except ferns alone; and the food was princi- 
pally such fruits as the season anid eduntry could afford, 
The young people collected the ferns ; and:ne ferns were 
to be taken- bat such as were cut down that very day: 

“ As soon as it began to be dark, even before daylight 
was gone, the whole people who had an interest ‘in: the 
bonfire assembled at a convenient and contiguous emi- 
nence. The fire was kindled with many expressions of 
joy. Large fires are, among many nations; expressions 
of national rejoicings ; and it is well known that in very 
large tracts of Asia, fire was not only employed in reli- 
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gious ceremonies, but was itself held in veneration, and 
obtained divine honours. 

“ But, that I may not digress from my subject, when 
the ancient Caledonians had, with many gesticulations 
and mirth, attended their fire till it was spent, every per- 
son in the company got a small stone, suchas they could 
conveniently carry in one hand, and distinguishable by 
some particular mark, that each stone might be easily 

» known from every other stone. The oldest person laid 
down the first stone upon the very verge or circumfer- 
ence of the ashes of their fire, saying to the rest that this 
stone was his. All the rest were prepared to do the 
same, and took precedency according to their seniority, 
until the whole stones formed a circle round the spot on 
which the fire had burnt. And if any person was ab- 
sent, the rest put in a stone for their absent friend. This 
was generally done by the nearest relation of the absentee. 

“‘ Whether this circle of stones was in imitation of the 
circles of stones at which they usually assembled for their 
ordinary and regular worship, or whether it was in imi- 
tation of the roundness of their fire, or out of respect to 
the circular appearance of the sun, the great fountain of 
fire, I will not pretend to say. It is probable, that both 
the circle of stones in their ordinary places of worship, 
and the circle of stones upon All-Hallow Eve, and many 
other circles they made, were with an allusion to the 
figure of the sun. 

“To this day, when the Highlanders go round any 
thing with a degree of religious veneration, they go round 
in the same direction as the sun goes round the world on 
this side the equator, i. e. from east to west, by the south 
side. This is the direction in which a bride is placed by 
her bridegroom, when they stand up to be married ; the 
direction in which the bridegroom turns round the bride 
to give the first kiss after the nuptial ceremony ; the di- 
rection in which they go at least half round a grave bey 
fore the coffin is deposited; the direction in which they 
go round any consecrated fountain, whose waters are sup- 
pored to have some medicinal virtues, which they expect 
to receive by immersion or drinking. I have heard it 
said that, in certain places of the Highlands, the people 
sometimes took off their bonnets to the sun when he ap- 
peared first in the morning. : 

“T ask your pardon for leaving my subject for this 
custom, which they call the lucky or fortunate way of 
turning round, and the opposite direction, the ominous 
or unfortunate way. 

“* I at least gave time to the good people to return from 
the bonfire to their houses, which they did with much 
anxiety. The person whose stone was turned out of its 
place, and the tread of whose foot was to be found in the 
ashes next morning, was supposed to be doomed to die 
before the end of twelve months. _ No person went near 
that haunted place all night; but by the break of day it 
‘was approached with awe, and every circumstance sup- 
posed to be of importance relative to the stones and ashes 
examined with care. 

“All this I have seen myself; and there is not one 
particular omitted where the ceremony is understood to 
be duly performed, or to have any efficacy in divination. 

“T have heard it supported by very respectable and 
repeated tradition, that this bonfire was the extinguish- 
ing of the old or unhallowed fire, upon All-Saints Eve, 
in the times of the Druids; and that upon the next 
morning the people applied to their priests for holy or 
consecrated fire, the virtues of which new fire were to 
last for one year and no longer. 

“TI. After the ceremony of the bonfire was over, and 
all the stones laid in the order mentioned, the young 
people’s next care was to use certain charms, and to in- 
dulge their curiosity in trying to know the persons or 
names of their future spouses. The whole of their divi- 
nations seem to refer to their deaths or marriages, which 
are certainly two very important grounds of concern to 
people, in all ages, and in every stage of society. 
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“ From such a variety of charms, as were in use with ,, 
regard to the latter of these, I shall only mention two a 
three ; for every person made choice of one or of another, 
according to their courage or inclination. volt 


which must have two « 3) 
opened. A riddle was taken, into which apiece of 
was thrown ; no matter whether a coin, or 
piece of plate. The person began immediately to 
the silver, in the name of the Evil Spirit, or of the 
Man, as he is commonly called in Gaelic. ape 
transaction the figure of a person came in, and took 
riddle from the person who was employed; and 
vision was understood to have the exact figure, and 
ture, and appearance of the future spouse, ; : 

“Tam not very superstitious, nor much inclined to 
give credit to tales about hobgoblins; yet I cannot for 
bear to mention what a man of veracity told me 
ago, about this very charm, that had happened to peop) 
with whom he was intimate in his youth. ; 

“ My author lived then in bis grand-unele’s hous: 
His grand-uncle’s servant went to the barn, to riddle 
silver, upon All-Hallow Even. There came in the 
of a woman, who took a faint hold of the riddle, buta 
so as to take it out of his hand. He continued still 
riddle, and there came another female apparition, and 
passed in the same manner. Immediately * 
there came in four people, carrying a coffin on a bier, in 
the ordinary way used. at funerals, and passed throught 
the barn, He was so terrified, that he started back till 
this procession passed away. But before he could make)" 
his escape, the figure of a third woman came in, and took ty 
the riddle from him. He Jeft the barn instantly, 
came to the dwelling-house in great terror and agitation jy 
The person who told me was at that moment in 
house. The master of the family examined his 
strictly, in the presence of all, where he had be a 
he had been about—and if he had seen any thing. 7 
servant told every circumstance as above ‘The 
old man replied, * You shall be three times married, and hi 
you have already seen the faneral of your ‘two first 
wives.’ 

“ The man was actually married three times—buried 
two of his wives—and died himself before the * by 

“* However incredible this story may appear, 1 se 00 
way to overturn it, unless we that the whole 
family had conspired to tell a Jie ;-and, even then, it i 
still surprising that they could devise a lie which show! 
correspond exactly to all the circumstances of the man's 
three marriages, and the two funerals, long before any af 
them took place. 

“T have heard of other adventures of this mattr® 
where a woman went to riddle in the barn, and the 
apparitions of men came in, with the clothes wet 
bloody ; and these women’s husbands are said to have 
been drowned or killed. But I never could trace 
mation, which appeared to be so suspicious, till it rested on )* 
any thing like proper evidence of the fact.. 1 have only 
heard from those who had heard it from others. 

“TTI. Another practice is, that a person goes to tht 
fold upon that night, and takes some wool from a black 
sheep. The wool is spun immediately by the pers 
without speaking a word to any other. The persom 
goes to a common kiln for drying victual. The 
thrown down, in the same name as before, 
of the kiln; and the 
till the end below be held fast. Then the 
Who holds my clew? The answer, from 
nounces the name and surname of the future i, se { 

“‘T have seen or heard of many other modes Ne 


trying to 
know future events upon All Hallow Evening, especially \ 
with regard to marriage; such as a stone, taken free 
rivulet making a boundary between two estates, and ‘the . 


t 


a ford where living and dead do pass—gall cat with 
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by a person blind-fold and dumb—the first egg of 
ig hen, baked into a cake, with one shellful of soot, 
of meal, and a third of salt, all properly mixed 
gether. This extraordinary cake must be dressed by a 
© made of straw taken from the cradle of a woman's 
; _ Besides, I have heard of some other charms, 
T forbear even to mention, as not worthy of your 
e. I suspect that I have tired you sufficiently 
» and must crave your forgiveness. Yet, however 

as these may appear to us, they certainly were 
ed with very serious intentions at first, and were 
nted from the keen desire that mankind have of pry- 
into futurity. And I do think that they are just as 
and were certainly as usefal, as Virgil’s Charm of 
ts and colours: ‘ Necte tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, 
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“In the Highlands of Perthshire, and no doubt in 
“Many other inland parts of the country, these practices 
much even since the middle of this century ; 

they are now wearing out of use. 
** I forget how much or how little of this corresponds 
with the hasty note I left at Drummond Castle, or whe- 
iny or all of it be the same. All I recollect about 
is, that it related to Ballteen, which is the Fire of 
‘Ball, and to Hallow-Evening ; and that I took notice of 
Some of the allusions practised in the Highlands to the 
4 Sacrifices of the one, and to the divinations of the other, 
‘of these two great Druidical festivals,—I have the honour 


oa James Rozertson.” 


) Phe historical sketch of the condition of the Society 
the year 1784 to 1830, compiled, in conformity to 
in ion of the counci), by Dr Hibbert and Mr D. 
reads an important lesson to literary Societies of 
In 1781, the prospects of the society were 
that the members thought themselves war- 
to purchase a house. ‘The old post-office in the 
ws was accordingly bought for the sum of L. 1000. 
So dilatory and reluctant, however, were the members to 
Y forward with their subscriptions, that after strug- 
“for some years, the house was resold, as being the 
tause of incurring expenses beyond what the Society's 
funds could bear, and the aspiring body was forced to 
Tetire to comparative obscurity in a land in the Canon- 


| From this period down to the year 1814, the Society's 
E ngs are a blank, or worse. A number of mem- 
ers had been admitted who were either unable or un- 
Willing to take part in the literary business of the Insti- 
tution, and who gave no other indications of their con- 
“‘hexion with the Society, than by ebullitions of a trifling 
and factious spirit in all discussions of its financial ar- 
fangements. The museum of the society was also allowed 
to languish in neglect. ‘There was not sufficient room 
for its arrangement in their hired apartments, and many 
articles were relegated to the abode of the Society’s secre- 
himself a collector.. At his death, in 1793, it was 
impossible to identify much of the Society's pro- 

" perty. Under the joint influence of languor and faction 
little was to be expected. Meetings were seldom held,— 
donations sparingly. made,—papers or communications 
. From December 10th, 1810, to Decem- 


ber 14th, 1811, only five meetings were held, at four of, 


which the only business transacted was the reading of 
the minutes, and a motion for adjournment in conse- 
quence of the small attendance of members, diversified on 
‘ne occasion by the notification of the resignation of an 
ordinary member. At the other meeting, the secretary 
certified that no individual save himself had appeared. 
| Amid all this inactivity, the anniversary meetings for the 
election of members and office-bearers continued to be 
tolerably well attended. 
_ A reaction began to take place about the year 1814. 
The chief agents were, Sir Henry Jardine, Sir George 
Mackenzie, Dr Jamieson, and Mr Thomas Allan, Ip 
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1818, Dr Jamieson published the first part of the second 
volume of the Society’s Transactions. In 1819, Mr Skene 
of Rubislaw was requested to become curator of the 
museum, and undertake its arrangement. This duty 
cost him six months of daily attendance. By his inde- 
fatigable exertions, a degree of interest was excited in 
the members. Still the literary communications to the 
Society were comparatively few and uninteresting. In 
1822, the late Mr Thomas Kinnear was appointed secre- 
tary, to whom Dr Hibbert was soon after associated in 
office. The doctor’s duties were limited to the charge of 
finding a supply of papers for every evening that the 
members sat. For two years this was no sinecure, but 
at last the contagion of his example, and his judicious 
encouragement, encouraged some of the younger mem-. 
bers to lend their aid. From that time no dearth of 
papers has been experienced, nor is it likely that, under 
its present active and intelligent management, the So- 
ciety will be allowed again to degenerate. Considerable 
advantage has been derived to the Institution from the 
transference of its museum and meetings to the elegant 
and commodious apartments it now occupies in the build- 
ing on the Mound. 

While on the subject of the Antiquarian Society, the 
mind is led by an easy transition to the state of our Edin- 
burgh literary and scientific societies in general, and to the 
suggestion of the enquiry whether their union as classes 
of one great National Institute, might not be productive 
of the best consequences? The Antiquarian Society is, 
as we have seen, highly active and efficacious. The Wer- 
nerian is, we know, about to take a fresh start. The Roy- 
al Society, although its literary class has been allowed to 
fall into utter abeyance, and although the whole of its 
proceedings have for some time back been characterised 
by a degree of torpor and want of interest, includes among 
its members a strong host of talent. The Board of Trus- 
tees, there is every reason to hope, will soon cease to ex- 
ist ; but its collection of statues would, we have no doubt, 
under necessary restrictions, be confided to the charge of 
the gentlemen of the Royal Institution, who might, by in- 
corporating them with their young picture gallery, ren-~ 
der the Academy yet more important. All these differ- 
ent bodies united, upon some plan kindred in spirit, but 
not servilely copied from the Institute of France—insti- 
gating each other at once by co-operation and emulation, 
might achieve much for science and literature. No one 
who is acquainted with the history of literature and sci- 
ence in Edinburgh, can be ignorant of the impulse given 
to them by the Royal Society when first instituted. The 
rising talent of the country would catch fresh vigour 
from this wider reunion. The fresh spring of mind 
which the whole land is taking, would display itself also 
in the departments of art, science, and literature. This 
is a matter of no common concern at the present moment. 
There can be no more unhealthy and feverish temper of 
the public mind than that in which its attention is ex- 
clusively concentrated upon political discussion. The free 
conflict of opinion in such questions is necessary to the 
strengthening and invigorating of the public mind, but it 
is highly deleterious when administered alone. At such 
a crisis as the present, it is more than ever necessary 
that every encouragement should be given to the apostles 
of science, and the national reward will be as its liberality 
towards them in a tenfold proportion. 

Returning to the more immediate subject of this arti- 
cle, we have only to add that a reprint of the second part 
of the second volume of the Society’s Transactions accom-~ 
panies the present publication, and that the illustrations 
of the work are highly creditable. 


Atherton ; a Tale of the Last Century. By the Author 
of “ Rank and Talent,” &c. In three volumes. Lon- 
don. Simpkin and Marshall. 1831. 

Tuts is a story of the days of Wilkes and liberty. 

The author does not show much either of power or depth 


of mind, but there is an elegance and justice of thought 
throughout his work which renders its perusal extremely 
leasing, The story is that of a young man, who finds 
Rimeclf, when he first begins to reflect, apprentice to a 
stationer in the city, with not ene human being who 
claims kindred to him. His, ng character and 
appearance win him friends, and he is about to sail, under 
their patronage, for the West Indies, when he is crimped 
and shipped off, as a common soldier, to the East. At 
the island of Madeira, by a desperate effort of resolution, 
he makes his escape, and the ship sails without him. He 
is hospitably received by an English family, and is on 
the eve of returning to England when he again falls into 
the toils of a mysterious person, who was the principal 
agent in his first violent seizure. He proveeds to India, 
distinguishes himself by his bravery, makes friends, and 
returns to England. Here he again encounters his per- 
secutor, who acknowledges that he is his father. Cir- 
cumstances, however, occur to render this man’s claims 
doubtful in the eyes of our hero, who eventually proves 
to be the son of a wealthy baronet, upon whom his pre- 
tended father had palmed off a son of his own, The story 
is skilfully managed, except at the conclusion, which is 
abrupt and rather unsatisfactory. - We are not made to 
see clearly by what means the hero's parentage was at 
length clearly established. The characters are well con- 
ceived; in particular, the real and pretended fathers of 
the subject of the story, his sturdy old master, and a 
scoundrel attorney. They seem, however, to be deli- 
neated by one more conversant with his own imaginings, 
than the rough outside of humanity, and haye, in conse- 
quence, a somewhat unsubstantial appearance. Oppor- 
tunity is taken to introduce two of the lions,of the day— 
Wilkes and Dr Johnson, As the author's success in 
portraying two persons of such general notoriety seems 
to afford the fairest test of his powers, we lay before our 
readers some of the scenes in which they are made to 
appear. The first extract introduces, us to Wilkes on a 
canvassing expedition. 

“Mr. Bryant’s harangue was cut short by the noisy 
shouting of a tumultuous rabble, -who-ran roaring up 
Holbora, * Wilkes and Liberty -for ever!’ * Hurrah for 
number Forty-five !’ Presently the loyal stationer's shop 
was more than half filled by a «small detachment from 
the crowd, in advance of which were three well-dressed 
gentlemen. One of the three wore a gold-laced hat, a 
coat of foreign cut, a tamboured waistcoat, and a steel- 
hilted sword.. The other two were of less fashionable 
aspect. From his back parlour Mr Bryant discerned the 
invasion, and he hastened to meet it in no very good 
humour, He put on his hat, which he always wore in 
the shop, as token that he was master, and he encounter- 
ed the democratic candidate for Middlesex with as much 
unbending firmness, as Dr Busby is reported to have re- 
ceived Charles the Second, when he made his unexpected 
appearance in the schoolroom at Westminster. 

“* Give me leave,’ said one of the supporters of the 
patriot, ‘to introduce to you, my friend, Mr Wilkes.’ 

“The courteous patriet bowed most gracefully to the 
inflexible stationer, who, with his hands in his waistcoat 
pockets, stood immovably behind the counter, frowning 
an awfal negative, and disdaining, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to return the candidate’s bow. The contrast be- 
tween the gaily-dressed and accomplished champion of 
liberty, and the plain, blunt, loyal stationer, was curious 
and striking. A stranger, who had known nothing of 
Mr Wilkes but from newspapers, dead walls, and win- 
dow shutters, would scarcely have been able to recognise 
the champion of popular rights, in the smart, trim, bow- 
ing gentleman who stood at Mr Bryant’s counter. The 
sturdy stationer, with his blunt bluffness, looked most 
like a republican, while Mr. Wilkes, in the French elas- 
ticity of his politeness, might have passed for a complete 
courtier, 


“*T have taken the liberty,’ said Mr Wilkes, ‘to-wait 


pains; he would do much better to m own 
ness,’ answered the stationer, ‘he will get no, good by 
voting for you.’ 1 P 

“*He will serve the cause of his country’s liberty,’ 
replied the candidate. 4e; 

“© Serve the cause of a fiddlestick,’ replied the 
er; ‘he had better stay at home and serve himself, His 
country won't thank him,’ é 

“*T am afraid, Mr Bryant,’ said the patriot, ‘ that 
there is too much truth in your observation. There isa 
sad want of public spirit. People think only of 
selves.” # ' 

*** And who else, in the name of wonder, should they 
think of ?? asked Mr Bryant. — 

“The bluntness of the loyal citizen was not. 
sing to the patriotic candidate, who, in spite of indiea- 
tions of impatience on the part of his supporters, was 
inclined to entertain himself with the scene a litde longer. 
Replying again to Mr Bryant, he said: ‘ They should 
think of their country, Mr Bryant,’ ; 

«So should you, Mr Wilkes,’ replied the loyal aman, 
* and have kept out of it when you were out.’ 

“* But I returned,’ said the patriot, with mest exem- 
plary patience, ‘ that I might more effectually serve my 

| country.’ / . 
“* Your country is much better served without you.’ 
“© Come, Mr Wilkes,’ said one of his impatient sup- 
| porters, ‘ you are only wasting your. precious time.’ 
| “* And wasting mine too,’ added Mr Bryant, * and 
keeping customers out of the shop.’ 

“© T feel inclined,’ said the patriot, * to be a customer 

myself.’ ; 

“ « Mine is a ready-money business,’ said Mr Bryant; 
and so saying he retreated to his little back parlour, 
leaving the courteous democrat to proceed on his canvass 
to more auspicious quarters. The people who had ac- 
companied Mr Wilkes into the shop were very much en~ 
tertained by the unceremonious rudeness of Mr Bryant, 
at which they laughed most heartily ; for 


the shopkeeper addressed the gentleman,’” 


Our next gives a view of the same character im @ 
somewhat different situation, 


“ Mr Wilkes took his seat in the coach as quietlyasa 
lamb, between the two officers who accompanied: him, 
and when the word of command was givem to the coach- 
man to drive to the King’s Bench, a groan of indignation 
rose from those who heard it not. And there was a ge 
neral cry of ‘ Shame,’ ‘ Shame !’— To the city,” * To the 
city!’ Frank, who in the impetuosity of his zeal had 
taken a:prominent part in the great now consi- 
dered himself, and was considered by those about him, 
as one of the ringleaders; and the extemporary homage 
which was thus paid to him, did at once flatter and sti- 
mulate him, He forgot his promise and intention of 
speedy return to the stationer’s counter, and as he ambled’ 
by the side of the slowly moving coach, he was the first 
to raise the rebellious cry of ‘ Resoue !” s 
tagion.in the word, and it flew like and by the 
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‘time that the coach had reached the centre of Westmin- 
ter Bridge, the mob was so much increased, that it was 
easy matter to drive through it. In the twinkling of 
the horses, which had not the slightest objection to 
to that process, were detached from the carriage, 
the sovereign people, from whom all power emanates, 
themselves to the coach, and, by the emanation of 
power, drew the vehicle back again from 
inster Bridge through Parliament Street and the 
towards the city. And while sober and loyal 
people were turning up their sober and loyal eyes at the 
iabominations of these coach-horse democrats, Frank 
“Atherton and his companions were exulting in the suc- 
jeess of their heroic efforts, and delighting themselves in 
the thought that they were too much for the higher 
‘powers at Westminster. 
| “ Frank had not yoked himself to the patriot’s tri- 
fumphal car, for such the hackney coach had become by a 
ykind of popular apotheosis, but he had mounted the box 
{to direct the movements of the draughtsmen, and he felt 


‘ many a man feels when he makes a speech at a tavern 


and says, ‘ This is the proudest day of my life.’ 
He felt as though he were doing his countryan actual and 
[essential service in rescuing the champion of its liberties, 
the dauntless advocate of its rights, from the iron 
‘grasp of despotism; and he had his reward in the gazings 
yof the myrinds of eyes that saluted the procession, and the 
i of voices that greeted or cheered its conductors, as 
it along through the then narrow Strand. From 
ie to side he turned his animated eyes and. bent his 
bows, as a successful candidate chaired through 
he place of election ; and at every pause he waved his 
with vigorous glee, and led the glorious shout of 
Wilkes and Liberty |’ 
~ “ When they arrived opposite the Mansion House, they 
a rather longer pause, and gave three hearty cheers, 
then, after a slight deliberation, they drew the car- 
to Spitalfields, where they caused the patriot and 
his guards to alight ; the latter were sent quietly away, 
‘and the former was conducted into a tavern. Some few 
of the multitude entered the tavern with him, among 
them of course was Frank Atherton as leader of the 


‘Tescue. 

- “* And now, gentlemen,’ said Mr Wilkes, ‘that you 
‘ave brought me thus far, may I take the liberty to ask, 
“What is your object ?” 

+ “© Our object,’ said Frank, ‘is to restore you to that 
‘Wberty of which your enemies and the enemies of your 

' had so unjustly deprived you.’ 

_ “* But I am not yet,’ replied the patriot, ‘ out of the 

of my enemies.’ 

_ We will protect you, sir, against them to the very 
‘itmost of our power,’ answered Atherton, with an 
‘ergy and seriousness which made the patriot smile, and 
@t which he oftentimes in after life did smile himself ; 
‘for in the sounder judgment of his maturer years he 
never blushed at the ebullitions of his youthfal impetu- 

“*Now, will you excuse me,’ said Wilkes, laying his 

‘hand on Atherton’s shoulder, ‘if I tell you, that your 
“Present proceeding has not at all contributed to my liberty, 
‘and is not very likely to contribute to the liberty of the 
‘country. If you take me for a ringleader of rebellion, 
‘or for a patron of sedition, you quite mistake my charac- 
‘ter. My opposition to the ministry is not an opposition 
‘ the law; but té those who violate the law. If you 
‘wish to be of any’real service to me or to your country, 

you will try to persuade these people who are below to 
disperse and go quietly to their homes.’ 

= “** Shall I speak to the. multitude,’ exclaimed Frank, 
lighted with the thought of. becoming so distin- 
ed.a personage. And hastening to the window, he 

up the sash, and the multitude, thinking that it 

Mr Wilkes, cheered him most vociferously. Ather- 
attempted tomake # speech, but did not succeed quite 


so well as he expected. ‘The sum and substance, for he 
could never recollect the words, amounted to this, that 
Mr Wilkes was very much obliged to them for bringing 
him there, and would be quite as much obliged, if they 
would have the goodness to let him go back again; and 
he concluded by earnestly imploring each and every of 
them to retire quietly to their own homes, and keep the 
king’s peace. But they did not care a straw for the 
king’s peace ; it would have suited their humour much 
better to be recommended to break a few windows, or to 
return to Westminster to kick up a row for the good of 
their country. The multitude called aloud for their idol, 
who, at their bidding, readily appeared-at the window 
and addressed them. His eloquence, seconded by a fine 
mizzling rain, which had been sopping them for the last 
half hour, and which tickled their upturned eyes as they 
lifted their countenances to gaze upon ‘the dimly visible 
figure of the patriot, had the effect of persuading them ‘to 
disperse, and they betook themselves to the various gin 
shops in Spitalfields and Norton Falgate, where they 
amused themselves and-their auditors, severally, by va- 
lorous narratives of the day’s exploits, by serious prophecy 
of national ruin, and by tremendous invectives against 
Lord Bute, Lord North, and certain unnameable indivi- 
duals in high place.” 


The great moralist is thas introduced : 


“ Tt was tolerably manifest during dinner time that 
Mr Boswell was very much afraid that the doctor was 
not in a humour to show off. Mr Robert Bryant, who 
knew the lexicographer's feeling on such occasions, was 
most anxiouslyfearful lest there should be to the doctor's 
eye any appearance of a wish to show him to the com~ 
pany, and he was also very careful to avoid all political 
allusions, or any mention of the name of Wilkes. Very 
few words weresspoken during dinner, and those, few 
were merely words of business, and not addressed to the 
doctor. The whole party seemed to be dining witha 
tame lion, who would not eat them all up, if they be- 
haved themselves properly... At length there appeared 
symptoms of an oracle. Dr Johnson laid down his knife 
and fork. Mr Boswell .pricked up his ears, and looked 
round to the company, as much as to say ‘ Attention !’— 
‘ Mrs Bryant,’ said the learned doctor, ‘ your apple-pies 
are excellent.’ 

“ After dinner, the whole attention of the company 
was directed to the great mani, who-did not seem inclined 
to open his mouth, and none of the party seemed to have 
wit or courage to open it for him. Nobody dared to 
speak, but in an under tone of voice, and the doctor bim- 
self, as if imagining that there was no antagonist pre- 
sent, over whom victory would be glorious, sat long in 
solemn silence. Mr Boswell fidgeted in his: seat, and 
twenty times was on the brink of making a speech, but 
as often his wits unfortunately failed him. The worthy 
draper and his guests were beginning to fear that the 
whole concern was a failure, and that they might as well, 
and perhaps better, have dined without Dr Johnson, 
when by accident Mr Boswell aroused the dormant energy 
of his friend. 

“ Mention was made, amidst the mutterings of their 
commonplace talk, of a Mr Vernon, a great West-India 
roprietor. Dr Johnson spoke highly of Mr Vernon. 

“ « Bat, sir,’ said Mr Boswell, ‘ you do not approve 
of slavery ? ; 

“ No, sir, roared the doctor, and the company were 
delighted to hear him/roar ; ‘ I donot approve of slavery ; 
but I love Vernon.’ 

«*« And yet Mr Vernon is a great owner of slaves,’ 
replied Mr Boswell. : 

“ © Se much the better for them,’ said the doctor; 
‘and if I were’a slave, and could ‘choose my master, 
Vernon should be the man.’ 

« © Yes, sir, answered Mr Boswell; ‘ for if you were 
Mr Vernon's slave, he would not set you to work in the 
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plantations ; he would be too happy in the pleasure of 
your conversation to drive you to bodily labour. You 
would be his companion, rather than his slave.’ 

“© Sir,’ said the doctor, ‘ there is as much slavery in 
being compelled to talk, as in being compelled to work.’ 

“* But Mr Vernon,’ replied Boswell, ‘ would not 
compel you to talk.’ 

“« Why, no, sir,’ answered Johnson, rather weari- 
somely, ‘ he might not use the whip, and compel me 80; 
but he might provoke me, by talking nonsense.” 

“© As I may do,’ replied Mr Boswell. The doctor 

zughed loudly and heartily, then answered, ‘ Well said, 
Bozzy ; you have made a rod for your own back.’” 


These volumes are well fitted to beguile a weary hour, 
and leave an agreeable impression on the mind. 


A Treatise on Optics. By David Brewster, LL. D., &c. 
(Lardner’s Cabinet aoe , Vol. XIX.) London. 


Longman and Co, 


Tue author or editor has prefixed to this work, by way 
of motto, the following passage from the Quarterly 
Review for February 1831 :—* It is not easy to devise 
a cure for such a state of things (the declining taste for 
science ;) but the most obvious remedy is to provide the 
educated classes with a series of works on popular and 
practical science, freed from mathematical symbols and 
technical terms, written in simple ‘and perspicuous lan- 
guage, and illustrated by facts and experiments, which 
are level to the capacity of ordinary minds.” ‘And in 
illustration of the principle here laid down, the book is 
filled from beginning to end with diagrams and demon- 
strations. We do not, however, object to this, because we 
believe pictorial representations and technical terms to be 
the only means of communicating to science that accu- 
racy which is the essence of its being and the source o 
its beauty. We are orily amused to see how effectually 
the tact of a man of genius guards him against the 
seductions of his own erroneous theories—for we believe 
that Dr Brewster is, in the present ‘instance, like Sir 
Walter Scott, the author of his own motto. The treatise 


on optics is a perspicuous and exhaustive compendium of 
that interesting branch of science, beautifully arranged. 


The following passage may serve as a specimen of the 
more popular parts of the work. It is the account of a 
phenomenon which has often been described, but without 
losing by repetition any of its interest. 

“ The elevation of coasts, mountains, and ships, when 
seen over the surface of the sea, has long been observed 
and known by the name of looming. ' Mr Huddart de- 
scribed several cases of this kind, * but particularly the 
very interesting one of an inverted image of a ship seen 
beneath the real ship. Dr Vince observed at Ramsgate 
a ship, wkgse topmasts only were seen above the horizon; 
but he at the same time observed, in the field of the tele- 
scope through which he was looking, two images of the 
complete ship in the air, both directly above the ship, the 
uppermost of the two being erect, and the other inverted. 
He then directed his telescope to another ship whose hull 
was just in the horizon, and he observed a complete in- 
verted image of it ; the mainmast of which just touched 
the mainmast of the ship itself. Upon looking at an- 
other ship, Dr Vince saw inverted images of some of its 
parts which suddenly appeared and vanished, ‘ first ap- 
pearing,’ says he, ‘ below, and running up very rapidly, 
showing more or Jess of the masts at different times as 
they broke out, resembling in the swiftness of their 
breaking out’the shooting of a beam of the aurora borea- 
lis.’ As the ship continued to descend, more of the 
image gradually appeared, till the image of the whole ship 
was at last completed, with the mainmasts in contact. 
When the ship descended still lower, the image receded 
from the ship, but no second image was seen. 

“ Captain Scoresby, when navigating the Greenland 

ons, Observed several very interesting cases of unusual 


diately above it; and other ‘two had two distinct 


refraction. On the 28th of June, 1820; he saw from 
the mast-liead eighteen sail of ships’ at 
about twelve miles. ‘Orie ‘of them was 1 
lengthened, in a vertical direction; another was 


in the same direction ; one had an inverted image’ 


images above them ; ; accompanied with two images 
strata of ice. In 1822, Captain Scoresby 
father's ship, the Fame, by ‘its inverted image in the elf, 
although the ship itself was below the horizon. He after. 
wards found that the ship was seventeen miles beyond 
the horizon, and its distance thirty miles. In all these 
cases, the image was directly above the object; but on 
the 17th of September, 1818, MM. Jurine and Soret 
observed a case of unusual refraction, where the image 
was on one side of the object. A bark about 4000 
distant was seen approaching Geneva by the left 
the lake, and at the same moment there was seen 
the water an image of the sails, which, in of 
lowing the direction of the bark, receded from it, 
seemed to approach Geneva by the right bank of the 
the image sailing from east to west, while the bark was 
sailing from north to south. The image was of the same 


half that of the bark when the phenomenon ceased. 

“ While the French army was marching through the 
sandy deserts of Lower Egypt, they saw various pheno- 
mena of unusual refraction, to which they gave the mame 
of mirage, When the surface of the sand was heated by 
the sun, the land seemed to be terminated at a certain 
distance by a general inundation. 
upon: eminences appeared to be so many islands im ‘the 
middle of a great lake, and under each village there was 
an inverted image of it. As the army approached: the 


} boundary of the apparent tcunbatieenedl the imaginary lake 


withdrew, and the same illusion appeared round the mext 
village. M. Monge, who has described these appearances 
in the Mémoires sur [ Egypte, ascribes them to reflection 
from a reflecting surface, which he supposes to take place 
between two strata of air of different density. 


served by Dr Vince. A spectator at Ramsgate sees the 
tops of the four turrets of Dover Castle over a hill be- 
tween Ramsgate and Dover. Dr Vince, however, on 
the 6th of August, 1806, at seven v.., saw the whole of 
Dover Castle, as if it had been brought over and placed 
on the Ramsgate side of the hill. The image of it was 
so strong, that the hill itself was not seen through the 
ima, 

“ The celebrated fata morgana, which is seen in the 
straits of Messina, and which for many centuries aste- 
nished the vulgar and perplexed philosophers, is ob- 
viously a phenomenon of this kind. A spectater on an 
eminence in the city of Reggio, with his back to the sun 
and his face to the sea, and when the rising sun shines 
from that point whence its incident ray forms = angle 
of about 45° on the sea of Reggio, sees upon the water 
numberless series of pilasters, arches, castles well 
lineated, regular columns, lofty towers, 
with balconies and windows, villages and 
with herds and flocks, armies of men on foot 
horseback, all passing rapidly in succession on the surface 
of the sea. These same objects are, in particular. states 
of the atmosphere, seen in the air, though less vividly; 
and when the air is hazy and dewy, they are seen on the 
surface of the sea, vividly coloured, or feng with all 
the seat colours.” 

EEE EE 
Standard Novels. No. 1V. Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

By Miss Jane Porter. Complete in one ve 

London: Colburn and Bentley. Edinburgh: Bell 

and Bradfute. 1831. 


Tux publication of novels and romances in this con- 
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shape may probably now and Lithen be as 2. | 


@ economy and comfort of their readers, 

the alarm excited by three or four goodly volumes, 

into a feeling of comparative security at sight 

; which, though the matter be nota tittle the 

i sometimes rather more, may. yet be held in the 

at once, and taken in, as it were, at a single grasp. 

mind, in general, winks very passively at. the decep- 

0 We do not say this in disparagement, but ina 

of great benevolence, towards voluminous writers, 

i far less with the intention of insinuating any thing 

tt the book before us, or its author. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw” is indeed one of the shortest 
is the first—and we are much inclined to add—the 
of Miss J. Porter’s performances. We need not, 

, talk of its merits now ; for the verdict of pub- 
judgment has long ago pronounced in its favour by a 
considerable majority. The present edition, accord- 
to the reigning fashion, has undergone the careful 
of the author, of which the fruits are occasional 

of explanation—none of any importance—respecting 
principal incidents and characters of the story. This 
in avowed imitation of Sir Walter Scott, in the new 
tion of the Waverley Novels—a very dangerous experi- 

Ment, in our opinion, and liable to the widest abuse. For 

jt certainly requires the keenest local and native interest 

4 support the elucidation of those points whose very 

uncertainty was before the chief source of pleasure, 

in common hands, it will, sooner or later, become 
for the most tedious and disagreeably egotis- 
narration. In the present instance, however, we 
perhaps to forbear criticism, when we hear Miss 
in propria persond exclaiming, ,“‘ I felt, indeed, 
ly pleased. to adopt, in my turn, a successful 
from the once Great Unknown—now the not 
ayowed author of the Waverley Novels, in the 

“of Sir Walter Scott ; who did me the. honour to 

the style or class of novels, of which ‘ Thaddeus of 

arsaw’ was the first.” Listen to this, Sir Walter, 

‘and make answer to the “ soft impeachment ;” though we 
it will consist of an assurance, that Waverley, and 

sundry others, had been written and stored by, 
rs “Thaddeus of Warsaw” had ever entered 
the early imagination of Miss Jane Porter. 

The introductory letter, or address, “ from the author,” as 

said, ‘to her friendly readers,” from which we have 

; quoted, isin fact a preliminary note, informing us 

cof the | first. inspiration of her “ Epic Muse in prose,” and 

‘of the accidents which more particularly shaped its course 
flight in the present direction. During a residence in 
] when yery young, she was in the habit of 

‘weing many of the Polish and French refugees, who were 

‘eking shelter either from slavery or “the weight of 

‘too much liberty ;” and the miserable condition of these 

‘expatriated and oppressed wanderers made a deep 

4nd lasting impression on her tender mind. She loved 

to over their fate, and awaken within her own 
breast a sympathy with their wrongs and sufferings. At 
th the arrival of Kosciuszko in England, and the 

Meseription of the hero by a younger brother who was 

to visit him, fanned the secret fame into light, and 
age the idea of giving an outlet to her predominant 
feelings by a channel, ‘“ founded on the actual scenes of 
uszko’s suffering, and moulded out of his virtues.” 
There is a good deal of petit égoisme displayed in the 
Manner of relating all this, and some notices of the suc- 
cess of the work on its first appearance might haye reach- 
ed her friendly readers with better grace by another con- 
Yeyance. Some having evinced surprise at the very vivid, 
Yet accurate, delineations of the principal actors and real 

‘enes in which they were engaged, she explains her 

Means of obtaining such information, from the frequent 

‘conversations she was enabled to hold with those who 

had dwelt in these very homes, and struggled on these 


tothe original authors, as it must always be 


battle-fields. o. The fextores of the coantry also,” we are 
told, ““were learned from persons who had trodden thesteps 
she describes.” Now this is the only point where we are 
forced to quarrel with ‘Miss. Porter, for want of honest 
candour. For a’very superficial comparison of the first 
volume of Coxe’s Travels in Russia, with this romance, 
must convince every one who will “ believe the true 
avouch of his own eyes,’ that the passages alluded to in 
the latter, are, if not a copy verbatim, at least a very con- 
tinuous transcription from the other work. And though 
Coxe has “ trodden the steps she describes,” it is scarcely 
enough, while she is so lavish of gratitude to others, to 
make such an equivocal acknowledgment of her obliga~ 
tions in this quarter.» Nor is there any need of being 
ashamed to do this; since Mrs Radcliffe has always 
readily allowed that her finest descriptions of the scenery 
of the Alps and Apennines are borrowed from this very 
source. 

Independently of these considerations, the appearance 
of this volume at this moment is most opportune. It is 
a highly-coloured chronicle of events and characters, 
whose memory is now inciting thousands to enforce their 
repetition with all the prospect of a happier issue. And 
to the not altogether indifferent, but more distantly in- 
terested spectator, it presents a picture of the local scenery 
and manners of Poland, in a period of excitement very 
similar to. the present, which is not always to be found 
drawn so pleasantly, and at the same time with such ob- 
servance of truth. 


Deutsches Handbuch. The.German Manual for Self- 
tuition. By Wilhelm Klauer Klattowsky, Professor 
of the German and Northern Languages and Litera- 
ture. Intwo volumes. 12mo. Pp, 516, 328. Lon- 
don. . Black, Young, and Young. 


Waware, we confess, rather sceptical as to the possibi- 
lity of what is called self-tuition in the matter of lan+ 
guages. We do not hold him to have mastered a lan- 
guage who is barely able to pick out the meaning of its 
books with more or less frequent reference to his dic 
tionary. Until he has obtained such a command over it— 
has so far penetrated into its spirit, as to be able to give 
utterance to his own thoughts in it, he is but in the 
way of learning. ‘This power, however, cannot be come 
municated by books, it must be acquired in the living 
interchange of words with those who speak the tongue. 
If, however, any thing could tend to remove our scepti- 
cism on this point, it would be Professor Klattowsky’s 
judicious book. It contains a short introduction to the 
gtammatical forms and pronunciation of the language ; a 
tasteful selection of interesting specimens of its most po- 
pular authors; and a careful analysis of each in the form 
of an interlinear translation. We could Haye wished, 
indeed, that he had adopted the subdivision-of declen- 
sions and conjugations established by Grimm and Becker, 
instead of adhering to the obsolete and perplexing method 
of Nothden and others. With this one drawback, howe 
ever, the book is a valuable acquisition to the student of 
German, whether he adventurously attempt to conquer 
its difficulties unaided, or employ a teacher like a rational 
being. 
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Pocket Bible Alas, with a Plate of the Family Descent of 
Christ from.Adam. . By John Lothian. Third Edi- 
tion. Edinburgh: J. Lothian, . London: Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. 1831. 


Havine expressed a favourable opinion of this little 
book at its first appearance, we have only to say now, 
that we adhere to our first verdict. The genealogy of 
our Saviour is a new feature, and an interesting one. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


ETRURIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
A Letter from Rome. 


Sm,—Being just returned from a most interesting ex- 
cursion through the neighbouring district of Etruria, I 
do not think I can do better than make known the at- 
tractive novelties which there excited my admiration, 
through the medium of your widely circulated Journal. 
I do this the more readily, because I suspect these most 
singular and interesting regions are as yet but very little 
known to the British public; nay, I might even say to 
the most distinguished of our archzeological literati. I 
hear, indeed, that our great antiquarian laminary, 
Millingen, has lately published some account of the re- 
cent discoveries in Etruria; but, though I cannot, from 
personal reading, judge of this work, still I am, om pretty 


good authority, inclined to believe, that the distinguished 


author had not had an opportunity to visit in person the 
interesting vicinity of Corneto, where excavations have 
of late. been made, and are still making with such distin- 
guished success. If we except that part of Etruria, 
through which the two great high-roads pass between 
Florence and Kome, this once celebrated country, which, 
before the times of the Romans, was adorned with many 
vieh and flourishing cities, is but little known to the 
general traveller, and even to those whose Italian wan- 
derings have more of a professed archeological bent. It 
is but too true, that travellers in general, and most of all 
English travellers, rarely deviate from the beaten track ; 
and this truth receives a new verification from the inte- 
resting tracts of Tuscany which are yet altogether, or 
comparatively, unknown. 

But to proceed. Corneto, the first point in the anti- 
quarian tour of which I shall now endeavour to giveyou a 
rapid sketch, is situated in the States of the Church, about 
sixty miles north from, Rome, and twelve miles beyond 
the harbour of Civita Vecchia, Though not itself a ma- 
ritime town, it lies on an eminence only about two or three 
miles distant from the site of the ancient city Graviscae 
—a Tyrrhenian harbour, scarcely otherwise known to 
the modern ear than through the verses of the Mantuan 
bard, About a mile from Corneto, still further inland, 
is the site of the ancient city of Tarquinii, so celebrated 
in the early history of the Etruscans, as the place where 
Demaratus first improved the rudeness of Etruscan art 
by the introduction of Corinthian refinement, and was 
destined to give in his progeny a king to Rome, who 
should be the first to introduce a taste for a massive and 
dignified architecture among an association of rude and 
barbarous warriors. Tis to this ancient city that those 
sepulchral monuments belong, which form the principal 
object of attraction to the stranger who visits Corneto, 
Hither, therefore, I hied, as soon as I had a little re- 
freshed myself from the fatigues of an Italian. vettura, 
Nor were my expectations disappointed in yisiting these 
long-forgotten, but now revived monuments of the Etrus- 
can dead. An immense range of conical tumuli, called 
by the inhabitants of Corneto, Monte Rozzi, immediately 
attracts the attention of the traveller, and makes even the 
most careless observer suspect that the interior of these 
evidently artificial mounds must contain some curious 
ancient remains, Nor is he deceived. These tumuli 
contain one or more sepulchral chambers, for the most 
part painted in a style which proclaims a very ancient 
period of Etruscan art, and at times accompanied with 
inscriptions in that interesting language, which, alas! after 
all the endeavours of Lanzi and his followers, remains as 
inexplicable as ever. The impression is more to be felt 
than described, which is produced when one descends 
from the bright splendour of the Italian day, into these 
gloomy subterranear abodes of human beings, who are 
removed from us by the immense gulf of more than 


vant archeologian, and used as means to throw more 
light upon the wonderful economy of the human mind, 
which, in ancient as well as modern times, has developed 
itself according to the same eternal and immutable laws. — 
One of the most common representations in these sepal- 

chral chambers is that of a triclinium, where the de 
ceused persons are seen reclining at ease, according to the 
Roman fashion, and enjoying the same viands which = 
they had so often participated in while on earth. This 

occupies the end wall. The two side walls are often 
filled by dancing Bacchic figures, which, however little 
they may seem to agree with the solemnity of death, yet 
tend to represent te us in a very lively manner the uni- 
versal belief of mankind in a future life, and to teach us 
that the ancient world, far from considering death with 
the cold hopeless eye of modern materialism, were accus 
tomed to look to it as the introduction to a more perfect 
state of existence, where rest and quiet should be ob 
tained after the labours and troubles of the present life. 

On no other principle can be explained another set of 
representations very frequent in the Etruscan as well as 
in the Roman sepulchral ornaments—I mean that of 
dolphins and other marine animals, of which the most 
likely interpretation is, that they represent the souls of 
the blessed, gamboling through the waves to the happy 
islands of the Atlantic. And here it is strange to remark 
the coincidence of the most ancient Etruscan with the 
earlier Christian ideas; for nothing is more common in 
the Christian monuments than the representation of 
dolphins and other fishes—the explanation of which, as 
referring to Christians, will easily occur to those Who ate 
conversant with the works of the early fathers. 

But to return from digressions. Though the paintings 
have been well preserved, yet have these sacred/abodés 
been in early times robbed of their movable treasures; 
and therefore it is, that these tombs of Corneto, or rather 
of Tarquinii, have not enriched the excavators with those 
immense treasures of fictile vases in which the Etrastan 
graves in other parts of the country have been so fruit- 
ful. The ground which has in so short atime furnished 
Lucian Bonaparte with a museum of above three theu- 
sand vases, is about eighteen miles farther up, im the 
Etrurian territory, near the site of the ancient town of 
Vulci. This place, of which we have so very scanty 
notices from antiquity, seems, nevertheless, to have been 
one of the largest of the cities which composed the 
Etruscan confederation, if we may judge, as well from 
the wide extent of its walls, the foundations of which are 
yet to be traced, as from the immense tract of 
which is occupied by its sepolcretum, which has already 
been so wonderfully fertile in the most beautiful prodac- 
tions of ancient Grecian art, and is still continuing te 
yield enough to satisfy the continued excavations of three 
considerable proprietors. You are aware that the pre- 
perty of Canino, belonging to Lucian Bonaparte, occupies 
the greater part of this precious territory ; but he dots 
not exclusively monopolize these classical treasures—the ) 
Signori Candelori and Feoli occupying also no inconsi- 
derable portion of the Vulcian burying-ground, and ex- | 
tracting from thence their proportional share of its trea- 
sures of art. Nevertheless, it is but fair to state, that 
the excavations have, during the present year, ceased to 
be so fortunate as in the first attempts; but it was not 
to be expected that the soil could loug continue to Ue so 
very fruitful as it at first was. The labours, however, 
are still going on, and I had the satisfaction to see several 
interesting objects which had lately been’ bs Among 
these, the most curious were several pieces of sculpture; 
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neral style ‘and aopeneny erpamenta place in a 
kabl peer of view the connexion of the nae? 
pam with Egyptian art.. The same conclusion is 
wn from the architectural mouldings with which 
y of these subterranean chambers are adorned, and 

wery often exhibit. a confused insieme of the 

ge and the most ancient Doric architecture 
the Greeks. But of the architecture I must speak 
in I come to mention the superb amphitheatre |, 
monuments sculptured in the natural rock, 

exist in the district between Corneto and Viterbo. 
to be more, particular. The grotte sepolcrali of 
Valei are distinguished from those of Tarquinii, by being 
dag in theground, and then covered up, without theaddition 
ony amy artificial tumulus, if we except the single immense 
walus, called the Cocumella, where the Prince of Canino 
made such interesting discoveries. These sepulchral 
; are about the size of a small closet, cut out in 
matural rock, or rather earth; for the soft volcanic 
tufa which here abounds pee ety more the name of an 
than of a rock. They are, for the most part, sim- 

and devoid of ornament ; 3 at the farther end, and on 
tyro sides, are cut out in the same mass simple banks, 
serve for the resting-place of the dead body ; for 
There, as well as in Nola, was it the general custom to 
bury, and not to burn the dead. Nor do the Vulcian 
Wases, in whatever abundance they have been found, ever 
contain ashes. The vases are found beside the banks on 
which the dead body was laid, though in many tombs 
there are decided indications that they were, along with 
other ornaments, eens from nails on the walls of 


upon the plans of the sepulchres, and the architectural 
mouldings with which they are often ornamented ; such 
extended description belongs more to a separate treatise, 
limits of a common letter. We can, how- | 
the British archzological public, that it will 
ere their curiosity on these points be grati- | 
Todefatigable German architect Herr Knapp 
present engaged in preparing an accurate account 
f the Etruscan sepulchral architecture, to be submitted 
European public in the Annals of the Archwologi- 
tation. 
on this subject, however, I cannot forbear to 
in suitable terms of censure, the conduct of the 
excavators, in regard to the interests of archmo- 
science. ‘The interesting excavations which we 
ust been describing, have unfortunately fallen into 
hands of men, who are actuated much more by the 
spirit of personal gain, than by any the least zeal 
interests of science ; insomuch, that we do not 
too harshly when we assert, that their great and 
object is to spoil the dead of the precious treasures 
were buried along with them, with a view to their 
own. personal gain, without the least regard to the advan- 
which science may reap from their discoveries. The 
recesses of the immense Vulcian sepoleretum 
are scarce brought to light, and emptied of the vases and 
bronzes which they may contain, when they are imme- 
diately covered up again, before the archwologian or the 
architect haye had time to visit them, and draw from 
disposition and particular decorations infe- 
rences.of the highest importance, not only in themselves, 
but as tending to the elucidation of the singular objects 
of which they have been forages the repository. Science 
is as much degraded as religion, when it becomes an ob- 
ject of selfish merchandise ; but it is a lamentable truth, 
that Signor Campanari and his associates do not show 
the least desire to render their discoveries of any use to 
archzological science, but rather use every means in their 
power to prevent every person but themselves from de- 
tiving any advantage from their monopolized treasures of 
art. But let us leave this disagreeable subject ; for what 
can we-expect from the base-ininded, Romans, who have 
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an, basis aoa ane entirely. destitute shen axe alee 
spark of noble sentiment, by remaining quietly and vo- 
luntarily in the chains of the most corrupted government 
| of Europe ? 

| Before I leave Vulci, I may just give you a slight in- 
| timation of the great literary controversy which the vases 
here brought to light have lately produced, and which has 
caused a division between the foreign literati resident in 
Rome, and the Corypheus of the Roman Grecians, the 
| well-known Abbate Amati, Lucian Bonaparte, not 
content with having in his own private possession the 
largest and most valuable collection of vases in Europe, 
took it also into his head to refuse to other countries the 
possession of such vases, and even went so far as to deny. 
that certain vases, which Herr Wolff, a Prussian sculp- 
‘tor, brought from Greece, could possibly have been found 
_in that country, asserting that if it really was the case that 
said vases were found in Egina by Mr Wolff, nevertheless 
they were not to be esteemed Grecian vases, properly so, 
called, but were merely exportations from Etruria, theonly 
country which was able to produce these singular works 
‘of art. Once determined to claim exclusively for Etruria 
those works of art, which the universal consent of the 
learned had united to denominate Grecian, the Prince of 
Canino did not hesitate to sacrifice to this patriotic feel- 
ing, for his own Etrurian property, the united testimony. 
jaf ancient writers, that the arts were brought from 
| Greece into Etruria by Demavatus of Corinth. As soon 
as historical testimony was disregarded, it was no difficult 
matter to create out of nothing a splendid Btrurian 
| dynasty, flourishing in all the highest culture of art, be- 
fore even the first rude attempts at design were made in 
the Grecian islands—whose inhabitants, hitherto con-+ 
sidered as the parents of all that is elegant in the Euros 
pean arts of design, were indebted for their knowledge 
in these arts, and éspecially in the art of painting vases, 
| to those numerous artists, who, proceeding from Etruria, 
| as the centre of civilisation, spread a refined taste for the 
‘arts through the republics of Greece, from which, as we 
know, they at last proceeded back to their native Italy. His 
| excellence had certainly the merit of producing a singular 
| opinion, and might, perhaps, have had the satisfaction of 
| remaining alone in his singularity, had not the abovye-men- 
| tioned Abbate Amati, nocontemptible Hellenist, conceived 
‘it his duty as a true Italian patriot, to join with the prince 
indefending as Etruscan the origin of vases, which the 
strongest internal, as well as external, evidence proclaims 
to be Grecian, The external historical evidence I have 
already alluded te—the internal evidence is no less strong 
and convincing to every one whois not predetermined to 
believe the contrary. The Vulcian vases resemble, in every 
-respect, those found in Greece and Magna Greeia,—in 
their style of art,—in the subjects represented, which are 
found in the Grecian, and not in the Etruscan mytho. 
logy;—in the inscriptions, which, in all vases yet found 
are Greek, and never Etruscan. And yet all this weight 
of evidence will not prevent men, fonder of singularity 
than of trath, from recalling the old and almost forgot- 
ten ideaof the Etruscan origin of these vases—an attempt 
from-which they might have been deterred, by the difli- 
culties in which Passeri and others found themselves in- 
volved, who, in the past century, attempted to explain 
the vases on this false supposition. 

But enough. We shall allow the airy speculations of 
theoretical antiquarians to vanish in their own inanity ;, 
we hope the time is at length arrived when archeolo- 
gians are convinced, that solid testimony, and a collec- 
tion of incontestible facts, form. the only foundation on 
which the building of their science can be raised; and 
that though this, fact-founded building may not be so 
splendid and, so complete in all its parts, as those perfect 
edifices, which rise of a sudden into complete existence 
before the magic wand of hypothetical speculation, still 
‘they have this one decided advantage, that they are not 
liable to, vanish away from, their mushroom-like existe 
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ence, before every new wind of doctrine to which the 
restlessness of human nature is continually giving birth. 

T had intended to conduct you from Valci to Viterbo, 
in the vicinity of which latter city many interesting 
Etruscan antiquities are to be found, and thence to Bo- 
manzo (the ancient Pomartium), where, on the declivity 
of the hills which, eastward from Viterbo, fall gently 
down to the right bank of the Tiber, a forest of aged oaks 
shades the venerable abodes of the ancient Etruscan dead 
—abodes which, after remaining for above two thousand 
years undisturbed by the light of day, and unapproached 
by the foot of the living, are now at length exposed and 
made to yield their treasures of ancient art—useless to the 
dead—for the gratification and admiration of the living. 
But the limits of a letter prevent me from entering on 
this theme ; so that you will be obliged to wait till the 
annals of the Archeological Insfitation may afford you 
some more particular information on these latest and 
exceedingly interesting excavations, though I am afraid 
but few copies of that splendid work reach the Ultima 
Thule of the Caledonian shores. Weare—I say it with 
regret—rather behind our continental neighbours in our 
interest for the science of archmology ; and indeed before 
our universities become seminaries for men, and not for 
boys, there is little hope that classical erudition will be ge- 
nerally enough extended to give the preparatory studies 
necessary for relishing the monuments of ancient art. I 
hope my countrymen will not be offended that I thus 
freely express my opinion on the defects of our Scottish 
universities ; though I must lament that the standard of 
literary attainment is not higher in these seminaries: and 
Tam so much of a true Scotchman as to look with con- 
fidence for great and important improvements, knowing, 
as I do, that the national character of the Scotch is such 
as fits them to vie with, and even surpass, the most in- 
tellectual nations of Europe, as in other branches of 
science, so particularly in philological and archeological 
researches, which, in the opinion of your correspondent, 
have, in his native country, by no means kept pace with 
the gigantic advances of the present age. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yours, &e., 
A Scorcuman 1n Ronte. 


Rome, 12th May, 1831. 


JEANNOT AND COLIN. 
PROM THE FRENCH OF VOLTAIRE. 


By one of the Authors of the Odd Volume. 


Many persons worthy of credit have seen Jeannot and 
Colin at school in the town of Issoire, in Auvergne, a 
town famous all over the world for its college and its 
kettles. Jeannot was the son of a celebrated mule dealer ; 
Colin owed his birth to a hardy peasant, who cultivated 
the ground, and who, after having paid the land-tax, the 
poll-tax, the salt-tax, and sundry other taxes, did not find 
himself overburdened with riches at the end of the 

ear. 

. Jeannot and Colin were handsome, at least for natives 
of Auvergne ; they loved each other much, and they played 
many pranks together, which people recollect with plea- 
sure when they meet again in the world. The period of 
their studies was just at a close when a tailor brought 
to Jeannot a velvet coat of three colours, and a vest of 
Lyons silk, in the best taste ; these were accompanied by 
a letter to M. de la Jeannoti¢re. Colin admired the 
dress, he did not envy it, but Jeannot adopted an air of 
superiority which afflicted him. From this moment 
Jeannot studied no more; he lodked in the mirror and 
despised every one. 

Some time after, a valet de chambre arrived post, and 
brought a second letter to M, le Marquis de Ja Jean- 
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notiére. It was an order from his father for him to 
to Paris. Jeannot, in mounting the carriage, held 
hand to Colin with a patronising smile. Colin felt 
insignificance and wept. Jeannot set out in all the 
of his glory. ; 
Inquisitive readers may wish to know how M. Jean- 
not had acquired wealth so rapidly. Listen then. MM. ~ 
Jeannot and his wife went to Paris on account of a law- 
suit, which ruined them, when fortune, who elevates a 
humbles men according to her pleasure, brought ye 
acquainted with a contractor for building military hospi- © 
tals, a man of great talent, who could boast of having 1 
killed more soldiers in a year than the cannon in ten 
Jeannot took a share in the business, and embarked also 
in other pursuits. When one is fairly afloat they have 
only to go on and their fortune is made. ‘The poor 
rogues, who from the shore observe you flying in full 
sail, open their eyes in astonishment, they don’t : 
you, 
you 


how you have been able to manage it, they envy 
and they write pamphlets against you, which 
never read, All this happened to Jeannot, who wi 
soon M. de Ja Jeannotiére, and who, having bought a 
marquisate at the end of six months, withdrew from 
school monsieur le marquis his son, to introduce him to 
the beau monde of Paris. The affectionate Colin wrote 
a letter to his old playfellow to congratulate him; the 
little marquis made no answer; Colin was ready to die 
of grief. 

The father and mother engaged a tutor for the young * 
marquis—this tutor, who was a very fashionable but 
a very ignorant man—could of course teach his pupil 
nothing. Monsieur wished his son to learn Latin. Ma- 
,dame disapproved of this. They chose for arbiter an 
.author who was celebrated for his agreeable works, and 
they invited him to dinner. The master of the 
began by saying to him, “‘ Monsieur, as 
Latin, and as you are a man of the world” ——* T 
Latin! I do not know a single word of it,” replied the 
bele sprit. “ It is quite clear that one speaks one’s own 
language much better when the attention is not divided 
between that and foreign tongues. Observe our ladies,— 
they have more wit than men,—their letters are 
with a hundred times more grace, and they have this 
periority over us because they are ignorant of Latin.”— 
“ Ah! well, was I not in the right 2” said madame. “FT 


wish my son to be a man of wit, that he may succeed it 
the world, and you see if he had learnt Latin he would 
have been ruined. Are our comedies and operas perform- 
ed in Latin? Are lawsuits conducted in Latin? Does 
one make love in Latin ?” 

Monsieur, dazzled with these reasons, passed sentence, 
and it was resolved that the young marquis should not 
lose his time in becoming acquainted with Cicero, Ho- 
race, and Virgil. ‘ But what then shall he learn, for it 
is necessary for him to know something ?” said monsieur; 
“ suppose you teach him a little geography.” —“ For what 
purpose ?” replied the tutor. ‘ When monsieur le mar- 
quis shall go to his estate the postilions will know the 
road—they will surely not wander ; one does not require 
a quadrant in travelling, and one may go very easily from 7 
Paris to Auvergne without knowing precisely under what 
latitude they may be found.”—‘ You are in the right,” 7! 
replied the father; “ but I have heard of a charming 7" 
science, which I think is called astronomy.” —* It would 
be all very well,” answered the tutor, “ if one guided |! 
themselves by the stars in this world ; but is it mecessary’ .* 
for the marquis to kill himself in calculating an eclipse 
when he will find it in the Almanack, which will ake ™ 
teach him all the movable feasts, the age of the moon, and 
that of all the princesses of Europe 2” 

- Madame was entirely of the tutor’s opinion—the little”) 
marquis was enchanted—the father was 
** What, then, should my son learn ?” asked he. “ To be 
agreeable,” replied the friend ; “ if-he knows the way t 
please, he knows every thing—it is an art which he will 


party.” Madame at this discourse embraced the 
teous blockhead, and said to him, “ It is evident, 
w, that you are the most learned man in the 
i—-my son will owe all his education to you. I ima- 
however, it would not be amiss if he learnt a little 
~"—** What good would that do?” replied he ; 
) * it is only the history of the day that is either useful or 

ast ancient histories, as one of our wits re- 


tks, are nothing but fables ; and as to modern history, 

a chaos which no one can disentangle. Of what 
eonsequenice is it to your son that Charlemagne instituted 
the twelve peers of France, and that his successor was a 
) stutterer ?”—“ Nothing can be more just,” said the tutor, 
™ they stifle the minds of children under a mass of use- 
tess learning ; but of all the sciences, the most absurd, in 
| on, is that of geometry, which has for its object, 

faces, lines, and points, which have no real existence. 
Truly geometry is but a sorry kind of amusement.” 
Monsieur and madame did not understand one word of 
the tutor’s discourse, but that did not prevent them from 

: his opinion. ‘ A nobleman like the marquis,” 
| ued he, “ ought not to dry up his brain with these 

_Gseless studies. If he requires geometry to lay out the 
Plan of his estates, gold will enable him to get them sur- 
veyed. If he wishes to investigate the antiquity of his 
family, which may be traced to remote ages, he sends for 
a Benedictine. It is the same with all the arts. A 
young gentleman of good birth is neither a painter, mu- 
sician, architect, nor sculptor ; but by munificently en- 
eouraging these arts he causes them to flourish. It is 
) without doubt much more pleasant to protect than to 
exercise them—it is enough if the marquis has taste—it 
is the artists’ business to work for him ; and it is on this 
t that one has so much reason to say that per- 
of quality (I mean those who are very rich) know 

every thing without haying learnt any thing, because, 
"in thie long run, they know how to judge of the thing 
‘ which they order and for which they pay.” 

' ‘The courteous blockhead then took the word. “ You 
have well remarked, madame, that the great end of man 
is to succeed in society; and is it by the sciences that this 
G success is obtained ? Who ever speaks, in good company, 

of geometry, or thinks of asking a man what star rose 
© with the sun to-day? or who ever enquires at supper if 
 Clodius the Long-haired passed the Rhine?”»—“ No one, 
certainly,” exclaimed the Marquise de la Jeannoticre; 
© “and my son ought not to extinguish his genius by the 
® study of all this trash; but, after all, what should he 

! learn—for a young man should be able to shine occasion- 
? I have heard an abbé say, that the most agree- 
science was one of which I have forgotten the name, 
it began with an H and ended with a y."——“ Ah, I 
understand, madame, it is Heraldry—a very deep science, 
it is now quite out of date, and has become unfashion- 
able, since we no longer paint our coats of arms on the 
of our carriages. In a well-governed state it is 
a most useful study, but it would be endless, as now-a- 
days there is not a barber who has not his coat of arms ; 
and you know that whatever becomes common ceases to 
be valued.” 

At length, having passed all the sciences under review, 
it was decided that the young marquis should learn to 
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Wature had bestowed on him a talent which soon de- 
veloped itself with prodigious success—it was that of 
singing vaudevilles in a charming style. The graces of 
youth, joined to this superior gift, caused him to be re- 
garded as a young man of the greatest hopes. He was 
admired by the ladies, and having his head full of songs, 
he composed some on his fair adorers. He pilfered Bae- 
ehus et [Amour from one vaudeville, le Nuit et le Jour 
from another, les Charmes et les Alarmes from a third ; 
bat as there were always in his verses some feet more or 

less than were necessary, he got them corrected at the 
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in the rank of the Fares, the Chalieus, the Hamiltons, 
the Sarrasins, and the Ecotures. 

The marchioness, believing herself the mother of a 
bel esprit, gave suppers to the beauz esprits of Paris, The 
head of the young marquis was completely turned. He 
acquired the habit of speaking without understanding, 
and he arrived at great perfection in the happy art of 
speaking without having any thing to say. 

When his father saw him so eloquent, he regretted not 
having made him learn Latin, as he would have bought 
him a postin the law. The mother, who had more ele- 
vated sentiments, took on herself the task of soliciting a 
regiment for her son—and in the meanwhile, the mar- 
quis made love. Love sometimes costs more than a re- 
giment—the marquis spent lavishly, and his parents spent 
still more in living like the great. A young widow of 
some rank, but of small fortune, resolved to appropriate 
to herself the wealth of Monsieur de la Jeannotiére by 
marrying the young marquis. She drew him to her house 
—she allowed herself to be loved—and she permitted him 
‘to see that he was not indifferent to her. This conduct 
enchanted him, and she gave him so much praise and so 
much good advice, that she became the dear friend of the 
father and mother. An old neighbour proposed the mar- 
riage, and the parents, dazzled with the splendour of this 
alliance, accepted the proposition with joy. The young 
marquis was.about to marry a woman whom he adored, 
and by whom he was beloved—the friends of the family 
congratulated them—the settlements were in progress— 
andthe marriage dresses and epithalamium were nearly 
ready. 

He was one morning at the feet of the charming 
spouse, whom love, esteem, and friendship were about to 
bestow on him—they enjoyed, in a tender and animated 
conversation, a foretaste of their happiness—they arran- 
ged to‘lead a delicious life, when a valet-de-chambre of 
Madame la Mére arrived.in a fright. “ Here is fine 
news,” cried he; “ the officers of justice are stripping the 
house of monsieur—every thing is seized by the credi- 
tors—they speak of arresting monsieur. I must run and 
get my wages.” —“ Let us see what all this is about,” said 
the marquis. “ Yes,” answered the widow; “ pray go 
and panish these rogues.” 

He hastened away, and arrived at the house. His fa- 
ther was already imprisoned—the domestics had abscond- 
ed, taking with them whatever they could lay their hands 
on—his mother was alone—deserted by every one— 
bathed in tears—nothing remained but the remembrance 
of her fortune, her beauty, her errors, and her extraya- 

ce. 

After the son had wept a long while with his mother, 
he said to her,—“ Do not despair; this young’ widow 
loves me ardently, she is even more generous than she 
is rich—she will fly te you. I go to bring her.” He 
returned to the house of his mistress, and found her ¢éte- 
a-téte with a handsome young officer. ‘“ What! is it 
you, Monsieur de la Jeannoti¢re? What brings you 
here? Why do you abandon your mother? Go home 
to the poor woman, and tell her I am interested in her 
welfare. I am in want of a femme de chambre—I will give 
her the preference.”——“ Young man,” said the officer, 
“ you are tolerably well made—if you are willing to en- 
ter into my company, I will give youa good engagement.” 
‘The marquis was stupified; with rage in his heart he 
went to seek his tutor to deposit his griefs in his bosom, 
and to ask his advice. He proposed that the marquis 
should become a tutor like himself. “ Alas,” said the 
marquis, “‘ T know nothing—you have taught me nothing 
—you are the first cause of my misfortune.”—“ Write 
romances,” said a wit who was present, “ jt is an excel- 
lent resource at Paris.” The marquis was ready to faint ; 
he was treated mach in the same manver by all his friends, 
and he gained more knowledge of the world in half a day, 
than in all the rest of his life, 
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As he stood plunged in the depths of despair, he saw 
approaching a strange-looking machine, a kind of covered 
cart, with leather curtains, followed by four well-loaded 
waggons. There was in the carriage a young man, coarsely 
dressed, whose round face bore an expression of sweetness 
and gaiety—his wife, a pretty brunette, jolted at his side. 
The machine not moving so rapidly as the cabriolet of a 
petit maitre, the traveller had time to contemplate the mar- 
ef. ** Ah, heavens,” cried 
At this name the mar- 
* Tt is Jeannot 
—it is Jeannot ;” and the little man leapt out, and ran to 


quis, who stood immersed in 
he, “* surely that is Jeannot.’ 
quis raised his eyes, the carriage stop 


embrace his old playfellow. Jeannot recognised Colin ; 
shame and tears covered his face. 


lord, I shall always love you.” Jeannot, confused and 
softened, recounted to him a part of his story. 
go into the auberge where I lodge,” said Colin, “and you 
shall tell me all about it—embrace my little wife, and 
Jet us go and dine together.” 
ed by the waggons. 


“ Yes, to me and my wife; we come from the country. 
IT am at the head of a manufactory for tinning iron and 
copper utensils. I have married the daughter of a rich 
tradesman ; we work hard—Heaven blesses us—we have 
not changed our condition—we are happy—we will assist 
our friend Jeannot. Be no longer a marquis—all the 
grandeurs of the world are not wortha true friend. You 
shall return with me to the country. I shall teach you 
my trade—it is not difficult. I will take you into partner- 
ship, and we shall live gaily in the corner of the world 
where we were born,” Jeannot was divided between joy 
and grief, tenderness and shame. _“ All my fashionable 
friends,” ejaculated he, “ have betrayed me, and Colin 
alone, whom I neglected, has come to my succour.”. What 
a lesson ! 

The goodness of Colin developed in the heart of Jean- 
not the germs of the amiable disposition which com- 
merce with the world had not yet stifled ; he felt that he 
could not abandon his parents. 
your mother,” said Colin; “ and as to your father, who 
is im prison—I understand these matters—his creditors 
seeing he has nothing, will be satisfied with a small com- 
pensation. I take it on myself.” Colin accordingly re- 
leased the father from prison, Jeannot returned to the 
country with his parents, who resumed their original pro- 
fession. He married the sister of Colin, who being of the 
same disposition as her brother, rendered him very happy ; 
and Jeannot the father, Jeannotte the mother, and Jean- 
not the son, acknowledged that happiness is not to be found 
in vanity, 


EDINBURGH DRAMA, 

Atrren presents compliments to his constant readers, 
and doubts not that they will be as much concerned as he 
is to learn old Hurlothrambo positively declares that he 
has no room for a regular theatrical article this week. 
Meanwhile he begs leave to inform them that he has been 
highly pleased with the Edinburgh Adelphi—its beauti- 
ful scenery, clever actors, and precision of acting and 
scene-shifting. In particular, he has been much amused 
by the comic dance by Constance and Celeste, who, he is 
of opinion, far excel Ducrow’s celebrated grotesque. 
Yates has not made his appearance yet, but Murray is 
there in all his greatness. He was particularly sublime, 
a few evenings ago, as Marmaduke Magog, a parish con- 
stable. The air with which, when the Squire ordered 
the servants to turn him out of doors, he held his baton 
over the offender’s head—“ Sir, consider yourself taken 
up”—was the most sublime instance of the insult con- 
structive upon record. An attempt shall be made next 
Saturday to do justice to the new-comers, They deserve 
a welcome, and shall have it. 
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* You have abandon- 
ed me,” said Colin ; “ but in spite of your being a great 


* Let us 


He walked on, follow- 
“ What are all these things in the 
carts ?” asked the marquis; “ do they belong to you?”— 


* We shall take care of 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. q 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM, 


Orren it chances that a dreamy mood 

Comes stealing o'er me, and my rapt thoughts bre 
On things long past, or things that ne'er can be, 
Until my mind, like a small skiff at sea, ' 
Goes dipping up and down from wave to waye, 
Dancing o’er billows that might be its grave ; 
To no point steering, holding no fix'd course, 
But yielding to the fickle current’s force. 
I love the idlesse of that tranquil hour, 
And all my nature hath confess’d its power, 
The landscape then that stretches far away, 
Till in the distance fields and woods look gray, 
Is present to the sense, yet is not seen, 
For many aérial fancies float between, 
Though whence they come, and whither they may go, 
I never knew, and never hope to know ;— 
Fair fleeting fancies! like a morning mist, 
Whose fleecy robe the golden sun hath kiss’d, 
Breaking it down to many a phantom shape 
Of banner'd castle, or high jutting cape, 
Romantic city crown’d with tower and spire, 
Or fairy palace bursting into fire: 
The pageant changes—disappears—returns ;— 
In richer hues the shatter’d rainbow burns, 
Till one by one they fade, and who can tell 
Where now they throw their unsubstantial spell. 


How many thoughts are but the mists of mind! 
Which he who thinks them, cannot chain or bind;—— 
Less useful they in nature's general plan, 
Than the least atom in the frame of man,— 
Less gross in essence, and less known in space, 
Gone in a moment, and without a trace! 

Yet did they spring perchance in some high mind, 
Whose thoughts are register’d to bless mankind; — 
There did they spring, and there they buried lie, 
Wrapp’d in the shroud of that great mystery, 
Beneath the shadow of whose wings we live, 
And know not why, or what it is we give 
When we surrender life, and lay us down 
In the green churchyard with the prince and clown 
We nothing know—not even the cause that brings 
Before our eyes these poor imaginings, it Oe 
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LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Mr Joun Lorntan has nearly ready for publication, an Atlas of 
an intermediate size between the common school Atias, amt 
larger and more expensive works of flis class. Something of tht 
kind was needed. 

Cmixgsu Apvertisemgnt.—Chang-chaou-lai, who issues 8 
thanksgiving advertisement, lives outside the south gate, in Great 
Tranquillity Lane, where he has opened an incense mast. 
quito shop. On the evening of the 12th instant, two of his 
workmen in the shop, Ne-ahung and Atik, employed a 
drug, which, by its fumes, sunk all the partners in @ 
during which they robbed the shop of all the nioney, clothes 
which they could carry away. Next morning, when the part 
awoke, no trace was to be found of these two men. If 
people know where they are, and will give information, # 
offering, in flowery red paper, of four dollars will be 
If both the booty and the two men. be seized, and r 
over at my little shop, ten dollars will be presented 
cidedly I will not eat my words. This advertisement i 
Ne-ahung is about twenty years of age, short statare, has ® 
face, and no beard, Atik, whose surname is not 
upwards of twenty years, is tall, has a sallow face, and 00 
Reign of Taou-kwang, 9th year, 9th moon, Sd day. 


gister, : A 
Mr Carew, the sculptor, is at upon a Statot 


present employed 
‘of the late Mr Huskisson, which is intended for erection in the 


Cathedral Church of Chichester, 
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- WERKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


THE BYSTANDER. 
No. VII. 
ON CONVERSATION. 


“Tris strange, considering the great portion of our life 


hat is spent in society, and the dependance of our happi- 
n oy ae the power of thus spending it, the small num- 
: know how to converse. 
Conversation is at once the bond which holds society 
» and the ingredient which renders it pleasant. 
true, that so gregarious an animal is man, even a 
ute gains upon our affections and becomes indispensable 
s » if any connexion of birth or affiance, or the neces- 
es of business, bring us constantly together. There is 
ine example of this in Sir Walter's story of the two 
} either of them men with many ideas, or great 
‘expressing even their limited range, yet going 
ociably together, whistling as they went. I 
own two divinity students live, during the entire 
‘their academic career, in the same apartment, 
nersed in his books the whole of the long winter 
serving each other at mealtimes rather by the 
ion of signs than of words, yet dearly attached, 
events of their after life clearly showed. Nay, I 
no means certain, that had not the afféctions of 
‘Deans been pre-engaged, even the mute attentions 
biedikes would not have been successful at last. 
ices, however, we remark no more than an 


bees 


et which redeems us from it, that man shares in 

mmon with the brutes. 

By society, is meant those wider reunions of human 
in which the interchange of ideas expands the 


smoothes away its harshnesses. No one who has 
te ill-luck to be seated at dinner next to some mo- 
bic neighbour, who replies to the first attempt to 
him into a conversation with “‘ No”—to the second 
ith “ Yes’—and to the third with-“ Perhaps;” and 
» lids felt thie load of discomfort which lies upon the 
cart, while sitting amidst an assemblage of such non- 
irse, gentlemen, in a room dimly lighted with 
i candles, can doubt of the importance of small - 
¢ well-being and comfort of society. 
are a great many causes, each of which is singly 
tendering one unable to dischargé this social 
are prevented from talking by sheer stapi- 
rs, who have ideas enough, are hindered by 
egm—they like to follow out the trains 
which cross their brains, and are too indolent 
the amusement of their neighbours. These 
tively happy in their silence ; but there is a 
tals who are anxious to Join in conversation, 
r can hit upon a subject. People of this 
‘thorns the whole time that they are in 
ting under the consciousness of appearing 
| uninteresting. They are deserving of our 
tir annoyance is simply the consequence of a 
mal want of readiness and self-possession. Those, 
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on the contrary, who are kept silent, by a resolve never 
to say any thing but what is striking or profound—who 
allow the conversation to flag while they are straining 
after some witticism, are only suffering the just punish- 
ment of their vanity, when they undergo such mortifica- 
tion. 

It is not every one who can talk that is capable of: 
holding conyersation. Some, from an overflow of animal 
spirits, chatter on continually, never enquiring whether 
their hearers are amused, nor greatly caring for their 
admiration, blest in the consciousness that their tongues 
are wagging. Others enter into company with a desperate 
resolution to be amusing, anda long stock of common- 
places, with which they overwhelm every one who comes 
within the sphere of ‘their attraction. What some per- 
suade themselves is conversation, is in reality nothing else 
than the engrossing consciousness of their own projects’ 
and actions overflowing in talk. None of these people’ 
converse—they only hold soliloquies in public. ‘ 

Nothing more annoys and surprises men of genius,’ 
than to see persons, whom they regard as of plodding’ 
natures and limited capacities, preferred to themselvesas! 
companions, and taking the lead in conversation. Wes 
have often discovered this jealousy in their carping and’ 
cavilling at such persons. They are in the wrong to be! 
astonished, for the essence of that genius upon which? 
they pride themselves is the depth and ‘richness of its’ 
emotions, its susceptibility of being engrossed and over— 
mastered by its own conceptions. Now, it is quite in! - 
the order of nature, that'a person who has but a limited: — 
range of ideas, and can easily command his shallow feel- 
ings, should, like a certain American hero, be “ always’ 
ready for action.” His thoughts are neither so grand nor’ 
so subtle, as to leave him at a loss for words, and he is 
always aware! of his situation for the time being. But» 


men of genius are not only mistaken, they are showing a’ 
Weakness and unworthiness of nature, when they allow 

their annoyance at being outshone by such a’ person to» 
lead them to deery his peculiar talent. Although of a/ 
lower gtade than those with-which they are endowed, it? 
is nevertheless of rare occurrence, and great utility. | 


He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he hath never used. 


It is not meant to deny that there is both pleastire and! 
profit in having access and habitual intercourse with mén' 
of genius. There is always something in a man's most’ 
trivial words and actions expressive of his ¢haracter, and’ 
it is impossible to associate with a man of high’ mind, * 
aiid not be continually receiving suggestions and ‘impres- ! 
sions*which instruct and elevate us. The mistake on’ 


our part lies in thinking that these can be obtained: by’ 
meeting him once in crowded society—that he-is like a 

schoolmaster or a comedian,’ ready to fulfil’ his’ voca-* 
tion at a moment’s warning—that he is not’rather like’ a® 
seer, over whom the spirit comes, possessing him, he knows ' 
not how, nor can forbode when, The mistake on his’ 
part lies in supposing that he must vindicate his situa 
| tion in soviety as other men. Every man takes his place’ 
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in company in virtue of some peculiar title—one be- 
cause he is rich—another because he is talented—a third 
because he is amusing—a fourth because we like him. 
Let no one attempt to lay claim to a place which is not 
due to him, or go about to cozen people by false preten- 


sions. 


This last paragraph, we are half inclined to suspect, has 
been a kind of digression. To return, the young of either 
Their 
Nevertheless 
they have a power of making themselves agreeable to 
each other, which amply compensates for the want. It 
is a bad sign when a very young person possesses that 
power of ready but unimpassioned alternation of dis- 
course which forms the charm of conversation in peo- 
ple of more advanced years. It is customary to call 
precocious children hothouse plants, but the term is 
scarcely applicable here. A hothouse plant is one which, 
by too liberal an application of heat and moisture, has 
It is too 
luxuriant for its strength—it withers away from want 
ofstamina. But young persons, such as those of whom 
Wwe are at present speaking, are unnatural in the other 
extreme—they are withered before they begin to bour- 
They have the green leaves of youth without its 
nourishing juices. ‘They remind us of what the nursery 
tales relate concerning fairy changelings—withered, pee- 
vish, insatiable, old persons, with the form and helpless- 


sex have rarely much talent for conversation. 
consciousness of life is too overpowering. 


attained an unnatural degree of succulence. 


geon. 


ness of infants, 

Few men are good at conversation. 
cations of their profession. 
colouring to their conversation. 


most sickening and drivelling of all. 


of relaxation to lay the burden aside. 


something that we all understand.” 


Ladies who have passed the age of thirty-five, and, ac- 
cording to rule—though there are some exceptions—mar- 
ried ones, make the best conyersationists. We can approach 


them without a constant and intrusive reference to the 


difference of sex, while they retain all that gentleness and 


feminine delicacy which form their principal charm. 
Whether the sphere in which they have moved be limited 
or extensive, so that it be not vulgar, they have picked 
up amass of observation, which men intent upon one 
object have no idea of. Their minds, unfettered by an 
artificial education, have associated and arranged their 
store in an original and pleasing manner. They possess 
a light, graceful versatility, and the power of giving a 
divection to the conversation, or suggesting topics, with- 
out seeming to do so. They form, in virtue of this 
talent, the cement of society—the formers ‘of the charac- 
ter of youth. There is a fascination about them which 
we want words to express. 

We may be pardoned, if we devote a few sentences asa 
tribute to the memory of one of the dearest of these gen- 
tle friends—to one who, if she did not exactly correspond 
with the ideal picture now drawn, had qualities of a yet 
higher kind to redeem her deficiencies. 

Amelia was the wife of a retired army surgeon, 
residing iu a country town; the mother, although yet a 
young woman, of a large family. Her husband, a man 
of erudition, and somewhat overstrained notions of 
honour and delicacy, had married her before she was out 
of her teens, a beautiful girl, deep read in poetry and 
rgmance, yet witha vein of the humorous in her eompo~ 
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They are in ge- 
neral too technical—their talk is overcharged with indi- 
Even those who have devo- 
ted themselves to no active business have favourite pur- 
suits, literary or otherwise, which give a monotonous 
Such as are free from 
all these faults, have a worse habit—that of talking poli- 
tics. This subject, as it is in general discussed, is the 
Men who really 
take an interest in the matter and understand it, find 
that it is a serious study, and are anxious in their hours 
It is uniformly 
those who know only a few cant phrases by rote who in- 
sist upon introducing the subject on all occasions. “ Damn 
it,” said Squire Western, “ let us talk about politics— 


sition, which prevented her from becoming fade. He — 
had laboured assiduously to cultivate and strengthen her 
mind. In the town which they inhabited there were 
about half-a-dozen families, living like themselves upon 
a narrow competency, all of them a slight degree more 
refined, and better educated than the shopmen and arti- 
sans by whom they were surrounded. Amelia’s hus- 
band endeavoured, as his family increased in numbers, 
to eke out his slender income by receiving a few young 
gentlemen as boarders. Several of the neighbouring 
country gentlemen intrusted their sons to his care, and 
as there was a number of absentee proprietors in the 
county, finding him and his wife superior persons, they 
were glad of such an accession to the narrow range of 
their summer society. Amelia's feeling of what consti- 
tuted a proper deportment in society, had been formed 
theoretically, upon the model of Shakspeare’s and Rich- 
ardson’s heroines. The cool observant character of her 
husband had taught her to look on the realities of life, to 
see her real situation iu society, yet without injuring her 
natural and acquired gentility of mind. The mingling 
with the county families, and a delicate discerning tact,. 
enabled her to conform tothe simplicity of modern manners. 
A tarn of mind acquired by having been, in a great mea- 
sure, the instructress of her own children, and afterwards 
invested, along with her husband, with a joint su : 
lance over their young boarders, rendered her rather : 
of teaching, while the fruits of her reading and observa- 
tion enabled her to discern that the attainment of ber 
wishes depended mainly upon her concealing them, She 
became a kind of missionary for the propagation of Te- 
finement of thought and action—we use the expression in 

its worthiest sense—in the circle in which she 
We were all attached to her by her goodness of 
and attracted by her powers of conversation. 
beneficial influence is attested to this day by the 
liarly urbane tone which pervades the society of the 
in which she lived,—by the success and happi 
after life which many of the friends of our youth, no 
widely scattered through the world, gladly confess thy 
owe to her. Our good Amelia had, it is true, a little ; 
the pedant about her; her character was in ane 
with her natural disposition, but it had been 
under rather adverse circumstances, She knew her 
to the full extent, and piqued herself upon it Yet we 
have often wished that there were more Amelia ——+ in, 
the world. J “ 
““And now, my dear sir,. will you tell me, what is 
your object in these long and desultory remarks 2” 4 
To write a Bystander, Madonna. Have I succeeded ? 
° A 
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Philip Augustus ; or, The Brothers in Arms. By the 
Author of “ Darnley,” “De L'Orme,” &c. Three 
volumes, London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. — 


- 
“ Cerre pidce,” says Sismondi of an Italian >, 
“ale charme de la chevalerie, cette magie du bon vieax 
temps qui nous remue si profondement.” The remark 
is just as applicable to the volumes before us. Their 
very first attraction is the lively and close drawn picture 
which they offer of the undefinable and graspless spirit: 
that once passed over the dwelling places of society, tem- 
pering equally the policies of the highest sceptre, down 
to the roughest hospitality of the cabin, with an influence 
after which a more open substance of power might hay 
panted in vain, and would indeed have broken the spell of 
its strength, by assuming any tangible figure. For it 
was, in truth, a freemasonry of all the hearts in the ei 
lized parts of the then known world. No one could 
plain by what avenue it had first entered his breast, 
continued to fashion and mingle in the acts of bis daily 
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to acknowledge and give way to its authority, 
even when it pointed out the path to the most romantic 
perils, or to vows of wild devotion. It came like a 
grand contagion, an intoxicating delirium, which drove 
on the patient during its fervour to violent and absurd 
tonduct, but, like many a strong stimulant, left on its 
departure the judgment and vision even keener than they 
were before it had entered the system, subsiding at last, 
in its final result, into a calmer and wiser equipoise of 
all the passions it had put in commotion. We need not 
sty what a wide field the various modifications, from in- 
dividual or national causes, of such a disease, must ne- 
cesarily lay open to scrutiny and explanation. And it 
is on this account that, while the deveir of the true 
knight bas been finished long ago, the occupation of his 
ee nic he minstrel or troubadour, cannot be lost, 
intil the memory, not less than the living presence of 
the theme of his song, has died out and been forgotten. 
The lay may never be repeated twice in the same strain— 
for every generation has a “ touch of harmony” to admire 
of its own, and the mere novelty of alteration, without 
‘ to the truth of the matter, supports its length- 
ened existence. F 
_ Of those who thus seek to perpetuate ancient worthi- 
iess in a form agreeable to existing taste, the present 
thor, while he has been one of the steadiest to his 
5 is very far from being the most unsuccessful in 
iis execution. Even now, while imagination only “du 
Yieux temps” can be his pride, he seems redolent of 
its enthusiasm; and conversant with all its scenery 
nd character; and the mastery which he possesses over 
language of emotion, and the description of touching 
i enables his strong feelings to find vent with 
* deepest effect. This capacity of expression we 
hink, indeed, is a principal cause of the popularity with 
which the other efforts of Mr James have been, as the 
ent one will no doubt be, much on the same account, 
red. For, while we have not ourselves been struck 
with a great display of original thinking, we 
how far the “pomp and circum- 
of words may carry along with them, not merely 
igetfulness towards such a want, but the delusion 
that the mind is actually imbibing a stock of fresh 
and untried information. Neither is the style too lofty ; 
t flows in a rich, powerful, and sustained stream. But 
the forte of our author we apprehend to be, the depth of 
ling with which he casts his eye across all natural 
beauty, and the responsive poetry of language which he 
summons up to maintain and be the vehicle of his own 
delight, to the finest sensibilities and affections of his 


These are some general impressions in favour of Mr 
James, drawn from his former volumes, and also those 
i before us, which we wish to express before venturing on 
more legitimate province, where we are not so confi- 
dent that his success has been very decisive. ‘The world 
nurred to the decision of Milton on his own be- 
Hf; and although Mr James thinks the present work 
“the best thing he has yet composed,” we must take the 
tty of dissenting from bis opinion. 
_~ The choice of the subject is certainly very happy ; and 
‘era, the manners, and condition of the country, the 
and variety of historical incidents, the many stri- 
a who were there engaged—all opened up 
4“ wide career for talent and ingenuity. But a good 
Tomanee, as much as a good play, requires, that where a 
undance of materials exists in the hands of the 
4 jadicious sacrifice should be made of subordinate 
and eyents to the interests of a few principal 
or else, in the desire to omit nothing, every thing 
pt partially to elude our grasp. In this way Mr 
has erred, from a wish no doubt to embrace all 
in his extensive field, by the introduction of 


unconnected with the advancement of the plot, and who 
really become the source of very vexatious disappoint- 
ment, by their sudden and unexpected entrances and 
exits, when, after arresting our observation by their first 
appearance, we find, in a little, it is also to be the last, 
or that henceforth they are to swell the train of those 
who give their parts “‘an understanding, but no tongue.” 

Accordingly, when a new face appears, and a strange 
voice cries fire, we invariably think three times, ere we 
venture to put any trust in him. This class of precocious 
gentlemen, so to call them, finds a fit representative in 
the person of Guillaume Comte de la Roche Guyon. 
By all the laws of honour, he should have broken sundry 
lances with Sir Guy de Coucy ; and his apropos appear- 
ance at the castle of the latter, on the story of the mur- 
der of his grandfather, would, in all probability, in other 
hands, have been attended by some very startling and 
marvellous consequences. With an extensive acquaintance 
besides, as we said before, of his favourite topic, he loves 
to give his knowledge lavishly out; and the desire per- 
haps of saturating his readers to the same extent with, 
himself, with this to him attractive information, is often 
the occasion of leading him into details and minutia, 
which, by the frequency of their repetition, break up the 
general spirit of his narrative. We cannot help think- 
ing also, that we discover throughout all this exact- 
ness, a tendency to the imitation of a greater mind, 
which, as it ought most assiduously to be courted as a 
study, ought with equal care to be shunned in the copy 
of its excellence, unless by a spirit whose innate strength 
gives him assurance of the power to sustain an equal 
flight. The opening circumstances of the novel, with 
many of its subsequent incidents, remind us far too for-. 
cibly of what he never can aspire to approach—the romance 
of Ivanhoe. : 

But thegreatest fault of “ Philip Augustus” yet remains 
to be mentioned. Evidently overburdened with his mat-, 
ter, the power of its methodical arrangement seems un-, 
fortunately to have deserted him; and while he has 
given the outline of a thousand sketches, he has not. 
given a single finished rallying point round which they, 
may gather with any consistency and strength. Novel. 
and detached as each chapter in the work is, standing by 
itself, it is not an episode from the general narration, but 
an individual and isolated history. The consequence is, 
that to give an analysis of the whole work, would be to 
give a framework of every one of these chapters. . 

Rather, therefore, than give a clumsy epitome of what 
really cannot bear any fair abridgement, and deal un- 
justly both with the author and reader, we shall confine 
ourselves to the selection of one or two prominent pas~ 
sages. The prime interest of the tale, as its title implies, 
hinges upon the haughty and passionate, but deep-design- 
ing, cautious, and, in the very whirlwind of his passion, 
often coldly politic Philip. From the early means of in- 
formation, indeed, regarding the internal situation of 
France, or rather from the want of general ‘interest in 
domestic movements at this epoch, the majority of our 
readers, we imagine, have been accustomed to view this, 
singular man and great monarch through the medium, 
alone of his foreign policy ; thus giving an undue pre. 
ponderance to the thirst of selfish aggrandizement, which 
apparently was the mainspring of all the movements of 
France during his reign, both in relation to her own go- 
yernment, and the position of surrounding states. Let 
us at length steady the tantalizing cup, that we have so 
often dashed from our lips, and make acquaintance with, 
Philip as he now stands before us. 


* Alone, in the solitude of that large chamber, those. 
two beings were as if in a world by themselves. The 
fair girl, seemingly scarce nineteen years of age, with her 
light hair, floating upon her shoulders in large masses of 
shining curls, leaned her cheek upon her hand, and gazing, 
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with her full, soft, blue eyes over the far-extended land- 
scape, appeared lost in thought; while her other hand, 
fondly clasped in that of her companion, shadowed out, 
as it were, how nearly linked he was to her seemingly 
abstracted thoughts. - 

The other tenant of that chamber was a man of 
thirty-two or thirty-three years of age, tall, well formed, 
handsome, of the same fair complexion as his compa- 
nion, but tinged with the manly florid hue of robust 
health, exposure, and exercise. His nose was slightly 
aquiline, his chin rounded and rather prominent, and 
his blue eyes would Have been fine and expressive, had 
they not been rather nearer together than the just pro- 
portion, and stained, as it were, on the very iris, by 
some hazel spots in the midst of the blue. The effect, 
however, of the whole, was pleasing; and the very de- 
fect of the eyes, by its singularity, gave something fine 
and distinguished to the countenance ; while their near- 
ness, joined with the fire that shone out in their glance, 
seemed to speak that keen and quick sagacity, which sees 
and determines at once, in the midst of thick dangers 
and perplexity. 

“ The expression, however, of those eyes was now 
ealm and soft, while sometimes holding her hand in his, 
sometimes playing with a crown of wild roses he had 
put on his companion’s head, he mingled one rich curl 
after another with the green leaves and the blushing 
flowers ; and, leaning with his left arm against the em- 
brasure of the window, high above her head, as she sat 
gazing out upon the landscape, he looked down upon the 
beautiful creature, through the mazes of whose hair his 
other hand was straying, with a smile strangely mingled 
of affection for her, and mockery of his own light em- 
ployment. 

“ There was grace, and repose, and dignity, in his 
whole figure, and the simple green hunting tunic which 
he wore, without robe or hood, or ornament whatever, 
served better to show its easy majesty, than would the 
robes of a king; and yet this was Philip Augustus. 

* © So pensive, sweet Agnes |’ said he, after a moment’s 
silence, thas waking from her reverie the lovely Agnes 
de Meranie, whom he had married shortly after the syco- 
phant bishops of France had pronounced the nullity of 
his anconsummated marriage with Ingerberge, for whom 
he had conceived the most inexplicable aversion.” 


Equally powerful is the picture of the separation of 
this fond pair, when the necessities of state affairs and 
the cold calculations of worldly men had torn them 
asunder ; 


* © At three, the queen's litter was in the castle-court, 
the sergeants of arms mounted to attend her, and the 
horses of her ladies held ready to set out. With a heart 
beating with stronger emotions than had ever agitated it 
in the face of adverse hosts, Guerin approached the 
apartments of Agnes de Meranie. He opened the door, 
but paused without pushing aside the tapestry, saying, 
€ My lord !’ 

“* Come in,’ replied Philip, in a voice of thunder ; 
and Guerin, entering, beheld him standing in the midst 
of the floor, with Agnes clinging to him, fair, frail, and 
faint, with her arms twined round his powerful frame, 
like the ivy clinging round some tall oak agitated by a 
storm. The king's face was heated, his eyes were red, 
and the veins of his temples were swelled almost to 
bursting. ‘ She shall not go!’ cried he, as Guerin en- 
tered, in a voice both raised and shaken by the extremity 
of his feelings,‘ By the Lord of Heaven! she shall not 

o! 

“ There was energy in his tone almost to madness ; 
and Guerin stood silent, seeing all that he had labouréd 
to bring about swept away in that moment. But Agnes 
slowly withdrew her arms from the king, raised her 
weeping face from his bosom, clasped her hands together, 
ahd gazed on him for a moment with a glance of deep 
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and agonized feeling—then said in low but resolute 


the 
chamber. 

“ Before she could go, however, Philip caught her 
again in his arms, and pressed kiss after kiss upon her 
lips and cheek. ‘ Help me! help me!’ said Agnes; and 
two of her women, gently disengaging her from the king's 
embrace, half bore, half carried her down the stairs, and, 
raising her into the litter, drew its curtains round, and 
veiled her farther sorrows from all other eyes. 

“ When she was gone, Philip stood for a moment 
gazing, as it were, on vacancy,—twice raised his hand 
to his head—made a step or two towards the door— 
reeled —staggered—and fell heavily on the floor, with the 
blood gushing from his mouth and nostrils.” 


We fear that, in the course of these remarks, we may 
have seemed to draw forth the defects of “ Philip Augus- 
tus” (the novel) into invidious light, while we allowed its 
beauties to slumber in the shade. Perhaps this appearance 
is inseparable from the duties of the “ ungentle craft.” In 
taking leave of the subject, however, we can say thatour 
confidence in the abilities of the author is no way dimi- 
nished—that we still regard him—setting apart the 
claims of txt oxe who stands, pre-emiinent—among the. 
first authors of the day, in that class of composition } 
which seems to be his favourite, but that we cannot con 
cur with him in giving “ Philip Augustus” the preference 
over “ Richelieu.” ' 

—__—_—_—- H | 
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Sermons. By the late Sir Henry Moncreiff Wellwoo 
Bart., D.D., &c. &c., formerly one of the Ministers 
St Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. Vol. III. Pp, 9 
William Whyte and Co. 1831. z 

Sermons and Sacramental Exhortations. By the i 
Andrew Thomson, D.D., Minister of St 4 
Church, Edinburgh. Pp. 517. William Whyte; 
Co. 1831. : 


Tue distinguished authors of these 
lumes have many claims upon our respect. . 
occupied a very eminent station in our national chureb 
and, while there existed many striking points of differ 
between them, they possessed in common 
business habits, great natural shrewdness and tact, 
ness of principle, and a commanding influence amor 
that party in the church, of which they were 
the leaders. As impartial critics, however, we are com= 
pelled to judge books by their own merits, and not by the 
high name of their authors. This must be our 
for confining our notice of the two volumes now before 
us Within the scanty limits of a short article. 

Sir Henry Moncreiff has already appeared before the 
public, both as a writer of sermons and as @ 
but more successfully in the latter capacity than imthe 
former. His Life of Erskine is an interesting piece of 
biography, and well deserves perusal on account both of 
the information which it contains, and especially the ju 
dicious remarks on character and doctrine with a 
is interspersed. His Sermons (we allude particolarly @ 
the volume published in 1805) are chiefly remarkable for 
a strong infusion of Calvinistic divinity of the most rigit 
character. They are too exclusively doctrinal: : 
too dryly metaphysical for general edification—they smack 
too much for modern palates of that school divinity 
which was at one time so fashionable among the divines 
of our church, and which we are not sorry to see Supe 
seded by a style of preaching not less strictly orthodox, 
but more popular, more practical, and consequently likely 
to prove more generally useful. The present 
more miseellaneous in its contents, and al “ 
nishes a more favourable specimen of the author's pulpit. 
eloquence. Even here we occasionally discover ® 


a little dogmatism—the latter qua- 
h ve considered in ordinary cases as 
offen: ive, but in this particular instance it is soft- 
lown to us by two considerations, the respect we 
owe to a wise and good man, and the;circumstance that 
hie positions are generally so much in accordance with 
our own sentiments, that we are willing to excuse the 
which in strictness we are entitled to demand. 
e volume contains twenty-two sermons, the best of 
in our opinion, are the first, on “ Christ’s Death, 
and its Effects,”—the eighth, on the “ Doctrine of As- 
sarance,”—and the ¢hirteenth, “ The Consolations of 
Faith.” 
If the present volume adds little to our national stock 
theological literature, it at least supports the reputa- 
Task which Sir Henry Monereiff had already earned as 
an elegant writer, and a shrewd, well-informed, and 
thodox diyine. We must not forget to mention that 
greater number of the discourses contained in this 
e were selected from Sir Henry’s papers, and a 
of them printed under the revisal of the late Dr A. 
and that there is a short, modest, and elegant 
Preface, by the author’s distinguished son, Lord Mon- 


~ OF Dr Thomson it would be easy to speak at length, 
and difficult to say any thing new. The part which he 
‘acted during the last twenty years of his life was too 
conspicuous to leave the public ignorant of his character 
ssa public man or as an author. It cannot be denied 
that he appeared to much greater advantage in his living 
‘Sppearances than in his writings. The former were 
: uniformly successful, and sometimes eminently so. 
His eloquence was not of a very lofty character ; at the 
‘Same time we are willing to admit that this remark must 
i by many splendid exceptions; but as a de- 
we never saw him fairly matched. The same 
, though in an inferior degree, belonged to his 
In personal satire, in controversy, in smart 
he was strong, and he was conscious of his 
th. In his graver publications he has, to a great 
failed. This is the more to be wondered at, not 
because he was an extremely popular preacher, 
er nothing is more common than instances of popular 
eae] publishing unreadable sermons, but because his 
ity was fixed upon the sure and legitimate ground 
‘good sense and practical exposition of divine truth. 
: he was a practised and a skilful writer ; and if 
his style is distinguished more by vigour than by ele- 
this arose rather from the character of the man 
from his ignorance of classical composition. Per- 
after all, the secret of his failure—for his author- 
pin sermon-writing is a failure—lies in the haste with 
he composed and published. With the exception 
of bis “ Sermons on Infidelity,” his discourses appear to 
be the very hasty productions of a richly-stored and vi- 
gorous mind, satisfying itself with the thoughts which 
themselves first in order, and taking little 

trouble to exhibit them otherwise than in their original 
shape. We have mentioned his “ Sermons on Infidelity” 
as an exception to this slovenliness of authorship. They 
contain more thought, more condensation and pertinence 
of reasoning, and more careful arrangement, than we find 
$n his other sermons and lectures ; but, upon the whole, 
Dr Thomson's published discourses will add little to his 
living reputation. We make this remark general, be- 
cause we find nothing in the present volume to deserve 
criticism. It is like the bulk of its predeces- 
sors, partaking in the usual proportion of their fuults and 

excellencies. 

| Before concluding this short notice, we have a word to 
about publishing posthumous volumes of sermons, 
we think the present a very proper occasion. In 
cases, when a man leaves any MSS. at_his 
executors have a sort of right to publish them, 


M4 mrt be fairly presumed that few men will scribble 
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reams of paper without an eye to publication. Bletupe 
with clergymen. They write sermons to assist them in 
the useful discharge of their duty in instructing their 

people ; and the compositions, when thus used, may effec- 
tually serve their present purpose, though they may be 
totally unfit for the public eye, for which, in fact, they 
never were intended. Under such circumstances, the 
fame of the departed, and sometimes even the cause of 
religion, may suffer from the undue partiality, the igno- 
rance, or the cupidity, of surviving relatives. The injury 
to the dead is still greater, when, as in the case of Dr 
Thomson, sudden and unexpected death overtakes a man 
in the midst of his usefulness, and without that warning 
which would have put it into his power to place beyond 
the reach of relatives papers which were intended for no 
eye but his own. We know the apology which is gene- 
rally offered in such cases, but we greatly doubt its validity 
—at least to the extent to which it is sometimes urged. 
We offer these remarks here, because we have understood 
that the publishing another volume (and who will ensure 
us against another and another?) of Dr Thomson's ser- 
mons is in contemplation, The experiment has been 
sufficiently tried, and we can assure his executors that 
they are not likely to increase their departed friend’s re- 
putation, or their own, by its repetition. 

These strictures do not apply to Sir Henry Moncreiff’s 
posthumous volume, because it appears that he had cor= 
rected and re-written almost all the Discourses in the 
volume now published, with an eye to their being laid 
before the public. 


_ 7 


Ivan Vejeeghen ; or, Life in Russia. By Thaddeus Bul- 
garin. Two vols. 12mo. Pp. 292, 296. London: 
Whittaker and Treacher. Edinburgh: Henry Con- 
stable. 1831. 


Ivan Vesercuen is a sort of Russian Gil Blas. We 
mean the book, not the hero, for he is but a tame repre- 
sentative of La Sage's logician and coward, moral pica- 
roon, and selfish friend. The adventures of the Russian 
resemble those of the Spaniard in this—that they intro- 
duce us to almost every grade of Russian society, dnd 
that the story of them is told in a satirical style, in a 
strain of acquired misanthropy, tempered with natural 
bon-hommie. 

We are first introduced to Ivan as a neglected and 
abused orphan, on the establishment of a Polish noble- 
man settled in Bialo-Russia. His treatment here is 
sketched in a light caustic style that reminds us of the 
castle of Thonder-ten-tronckh. 


“ The first ten years of my life were spent in the house 
of Mr Gologordoffsky, a country gentleman in Bialo- 
Russia: there I was reared like a home-bred wolfling, 
and was known under the name of The Orphan. No- 
body cared for me, and still less cared I for any body. 
None of the inmates of the house paid me any attention 
except an old, worn-out dog, who, like me, was left to 
provide for himself, 

“T had no corner of the house assigned me for my 
lodging, no food nor clothing allotted me, nor any fixed 
occupation. In the summer, I spent my days in the open 
air, and slept under the sheds attached to the barn or 
cowhouse. In the winter, I lived in the bulky kitchen, 
which served as a rendezvous for the numerous train of 
servants, and I slept on the hearth among the hot cinderss 
In summer, I wore nothing but a long shirt avid 2 piece 
of rope about my waist: in winter, I covered my naked- 
ness with whatever came in my way—any old jacket or 
fragment of a peasant’s coat served my purpose. With 
these articles I was furnished by compassionate people, 
who did not know what to do with their old rags. I 
wore nothing on my feet, which became so hardened that 
neither grass, nor mud, nor ice, made any difference of 
feeling. My head likewise was left to its natural cover- 
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ing? the rain washed out the dust, and the snow cleared 
away the ashes. I was fed with the fragments from the 
servants’ table, and feasted upon eggs, which I gathered 
in the neighbourhood of the hen-house, and about the 
barn; on the leavings in the milk-pots, which I licked 
with uncommon relish, and on fruit, which I stole by 
night in the orchard. I was under the command of no 
one in particular, but every body ordered me about at 
discretion. In summer, they set me to herd the geese on 
the pasture, or on the banks of the pond, to protect the 
goslings and chickens from dogs and kites. In winter, 
they employed me as a turnspit in the kitchen, and this 
was to me a most agreeable occupation. Every time that 
the cook turned his or her back, I would quickly apply 
my palm to the juicy roast, and under my wrist suck my 
greasy hand as a bear does its paw. 1 sometimes very 
ingeniously snatched pieces of bacon from the dripper, 
and stole cutlets out of the stewing-pan: my chief occu- 
pation was to ran errands for all the men-servants, maid- 
servants, and even the footboys. They sent me to the 
kartchma* for vodky,+ placed me on the outlook in sundry 
places, without explaining their reasons; with orders to 
whistle or clap my hands on the appearance of the squire, 
steward, and sometimes even of the other men-servants, 
or maid-servants. On the first word—‘ Orphan, run 
this way or that way, and call this one or that one’—I 
set off at the gallop, and fulfilled my instructions to a 
tittle, knowing that the smallest neglect would expose 
me to an inevitable beating. When they placed me on 
the watch, and forbade me to look about me—which 
mostly happened in the garden, during the summer sea- 
son—lI stood like one buried in the ground, not daring 
even to lift up my eyes, or make the least motion, till 
they pushed me from the spot. Sometimes, though 
very seldom, they rewarded me for my zealous services 
with a piece of black bread, old bacon, or cheese, and I, 
not being famished, would divide it with my beloved dog 
Koodlashka. 

“Observing how other children were fondled and 
kissed, I wept bitterly, from an inexpressible feeling of 
envy and chagrin; the caresses and blandishments of 
Koodlashka alleviated my grief, and made my solitade 
more tolerable. If other children caressed their mothers 
and nurses, I would do the same to my Koodlashka, 
calling him mammy and nursy, lifting him, kissing him, 
pressing him to my breast, and tumbling with him on 
the sand. I had an inclination to love my fellow-crea- 
tures, particularly those of the other sex, but this incli- 
nation was thwarted by fear.” 


From this thraldom he is emancipated, by the elope- 
ment of a daughter of the magnate, whose attendant he 
has been constituted. From the service of her husband, 
a young officer, he passes into that of a Jew broker, eking 
out the gains of his profession by a little smuggling and 
coin-clipping. This master transfers him to an ex-pro- 
cureor of a province. While living with this gentleman, 
he is discovered by an aunt, and emancipated. We have 
next a history of his schoolboy adventures, first love 
affair, and sale to slavery among the Kirgheez, “ of his 
redemption thence, and with it all his travel’s history.” 
He returns to Moscow, gets inveigled with an actress, 
and turns gambler; enters the army, and serves with 
distinction. Settling at St Petersburg, he discovers his 
real parentage, and finds himself heir to a fortune, mar- 
ries, and becomes an honest man. 

We have already said that the style of this work is 
that of a tempered satire. Our readers will understand 
from this that allowance must be made for its pictures of 
Russian life as verging upon caricature. With this cau- 
tion, however, they will find it afford them a tolerably 
correct idea of the mechanism of that great empire, where 


eA Polish hostelry is called a kartchma 
“ + Vodky is an ill-tasted sort of whisky, made from malt and rye 
our, 


excess of refinement and utter |, Superstition 
and infidelity, ardent aspirations pripin tes ame 
contented filth, stupidity, and beggary, are Placed in the i 
most harsh contrast and startling collision, and held in 
this unnatural juxtaposition by the grasp of an iron 
despotism. Russia is not advancing in civilisation. She 
has gone as far as she can in the path she has struck into, 
but that isa blind alley, and she has reached its termina- 
tion. Her improvement, wretched and superficial as it 
is, has been effected forcibly from without—it is not the 
spontaneous growth of the national mind. All reforms 
brought about by power, instead of conviction, havea seli- 
counteracting effect, which in a brief time checks their 
progress. assia isat this moment a moral petrifaction 
—nothing short of a great internal revolution can breathe 
into her rigid frame the relaxing and inspiriting breath 
of life. 

It is chiefly in the portraiture of the domesticated vit- 
tues and vices that the author of Ivan Vejeeghen is most 
at home. There is a want of power and wildness in his 
scenes of savage life. But his good country gen , 
amiable women, dupes, and gamblers, are drawn with 
hand of a master. Being rather in a cynical mood to 
day, we incline to loiter in the gallery of fools and knaves 
What follows is a happily-conceived picture of a not up- 
common mania both in Germany and Russia. 


“ The landlord, Falalay Gloopdshkeen, never 
mitted his endeavours to play the part of an 
lord, His wooden house was luxuriously fitted — 
the most fashionable furniture, with A winds statues, and 
bronzes. His stable contained more than a hundred 
English horses, and he had upwards of three hundred 
hounds of different breeds. Among his attendants he 
had a number of foreigners—English, Germans, 
French. For a companion, he kepta Frencbman, 
the denomination of a litterateur, who was his t 
secretary: to an Englishman he paid a high salary, 
merely to talk with him, and perfect him in the 
ciation of the English language. An Italian, an old 
rogue, lived with him as a sort of friend. He 
the reputation of being a connoisseur of painting, 
and music. The Italian traded in the most paltry o 
lian pictures, mosaics, counterfeit antiques, and * 
with that was a usurer and messenger of gallantry. 
German librarian served for asmall salary, recat | 
ed by his love for catalogues, of which there was a num- 
ber in the library. Gloopashkeen bought a whole com- 
pany of players from an amateur of the drama, by name 
Kharakhéreen, who had squandered away his property, 
but consoled himself for the loss, by performing in all 
private theatres, and managing his old troop. Gloopish- 
keen’s orchestra was also composed of serfs, whom be bad 
collected from different private orchestras. In the house 
there were about five hundred inmates fed at the expenss 
of Gloopishkeen, and serving merely for his diversion. 
It was difficult to keep from laughing at seeing the grave 
air of the beardless fool, who, fancying himself a great 
man, spoke about every thing in a decided tone; pr 
nounced his opinions upon politics in sentiments borrow- 
ed from his English companion ; delivered lectures upon 
literature in the words of his Frenchman, and spoke apot 
the arts under the prompting of the Italian. Many of 
the guests, without having the least idea of the subjects 
on which he spoke, and knowing the sciences merely by 
name, looked upon him as a miracle of wisdom, and, 
while they enjoyed the luxuries of his table, loudly pro- 
claimed that Russia would be happy if Gloopéshieen 
were minister.” 

The absurdities of the middle class—if the term be 
applicable in Russia—are sketched in a manner ute 
felicitous. 

“Tn an hour and a half the elder brother eeu 
his guests to return into the gala-rooms, informing them 
that there would be a performance of a French comedy; 
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a surprise to their papakin and mammakin (so he 
ed his father and mother). Chairs were placed in 
iningroom: in the buffet were assembled the do- 
performers, that is to say, the Moshneen family, 
ne friends of the young ladies.._At the end of the 
m were fixed movable side-scenes, and a curtain of 
pets stitched together was hung up. In place of an 
the youngest daughter’s music-master played 
dly enough upon the pianoforte. When all the 
were seated, according to their ranks, Mrand Mrs 
) n took their places iv the first row of armebairs, 
ting between them the French governor of the younger 
d to translate what was to be said, and explain 
thing which should occur. The same governor, 
yosieur Furet, was the author of the drama about to 
formed, under the title of ‘ The liberal Parents, or 
e good Children.’ Although the title of itself was 
te enough, nevertheless there was no want of applause, 
clapping of hands was repeated at every word, or 
least at every couplet. ‘Che substance of the piece was 
llows:—A rich merchant spares no expense in the 
a and outfit of his children; allows his sons 
y for treating their friends, for equipages, &c. ; ex- 
ids the same munificence to his daughters for dresses ; 
, besides that, takes them to all the promenades, 
uatres, and masquerades, and gives balls and fetes at 
In the last act, his daughters are married to 
nees, counts, and generals ; while his sons attain the 
hest ranks in the service. ‘The sons and sons-in-law, 
of gratitude, join together in procuring a title of no- 
ity for their father, who is at last complimented with 
tyle of ‘ Right Honourable.’ It was a sight worth 
ing to behold the ecstasy of the worthy couple daring 
perform of the piece. The governor translated 
hfully every phrase and every couplet which reflected 
our on the parents, and tears of tenderness ran in 
ts down their cheeks. Notwithstanding that the 
tt sons, heated with wine, bungled in the act- 
; the two oldest daughters knew nothing at all 
the parts which they had to perform, and that the 
ce of the prompter drowned the speeches of the actors, 
0, besides that, sang quite out of tune, the perform- 
went through gloriously, and attained the object in 
that is to say, it convinced Moshneen that children 
| not be grudged money to supply their extrava- 
ce, as it all tends to the elevation of the family.” 


We conclude our extracts with the description of a 


4 


shed 


Rubop n went with me to the money-lenders. 
entered a small hole of a shop about seven feet 
crammed to the ceiling with old tattered books in 
uages, ancient and modern, covered with dust and 
rs’ webs. At the other end of this kennel were 
bering, cheek by jowl, a lean tom-cat and the shop- 
Rubopereen awakened the sleeping sentinel with a 
p on the nose, and asked for Taraseetch. ‘ You 
ow, in the morning he goes about the courts and 
iblic offices, but now it is almost the time when he 
be back here.’—‘ How can the tenant of this 
hole be a monied man?’ asked I of Rubopereen. 
ree hundred thousand at command, neither more nor 
replied Rubopereen. ‘This shop is nothing more 
NA pretext, a corner for meetings and bargains, a sign- 
of the residence of Taras Tarasoveetch Kashtcheyeff. 
pity that this is not Saturday, the day of settling 
ying the debts of the week among merchants ; you 
id see how the shopkeepers and owners of rich ware- 
and magazines flock about this hole, how they 
» Taras Tarasoveetch, and beckon to him to call at 
t shops; he takes only three per cent per month on 
from people that he does not know, and to safe 
ple he lends also upon their own bill.’” 
\ e recommend Ivan Vejeeghen to the notice of every 
er who wishes to acquaint himself with the character 
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of that huge western colossus, in which a moral pestilence 
is festering into existence, threatening its civilized neigh- 
bours with ten times more danger than our good friend 
the Englishman’s pet bugbear of the cholera-morbus. 


Ornithological Dictionary of British Birds. By Colonel 
G. Montagu, F.L.S. Second Edition. With a Plan 
of Study, and many New Articles and Original Ob- 
servations, by James Rennie, A.M., A.L.S., Professor 
of Natural History, King’s College, London, &c. 
Hid Pp. 592. London. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 


We hail with pleasure this new edition of Montagu, 
a book which has for a number of years been out of print ; 
and this appears the more extraordinary, as it was eagerly 
sought after by ornithologists, and bought at a price fre- 
quently above double its original cost. 

The present differs from the first edition in several 
important particulars. The introduction bas been taken 
to pieces, and scattered through the work in alphabetical 
order ; and a new introduction and plan of study, by the 
editor, has been substituted in its stead. He has pretty 
fully discussed the merits of various systems, and we ge- 
nerally agree with him in his opinions, but cannot assent 
to the views he entertains of their being in a great mea- 
sure useless in studying natural objects. They are the 
best means which have yet been devised for enabling the 
naturalist to come most readily at the names and charac-~ 
ters of known species. In his (Mr Rennie’s) total con- 
demnation of the quinary system, we most cordially con- 
cur ; and if we had not the everyday experience that even 
Joanna Southcot, with hosts of other fools who entertain 
equally absurd doctrines, have their followers, we would 
wonder how it could have obtained a single proselyte, 
especially amongst naturalists, whose whole systems are 
founded on an accumulation of facts, 

As far as we comprehend this system, it can have 
no reality in nature: that all animals, from man down- 
wards, should be formed, or connected in bunches of fives, 
arranged in a circular series, is too absurd a notiun to be 
entertained for an instant. The five members, composing 
these groups, are said to be composed of two normal or 
typical, and three aberrant ones,—for example, the yul- 
tures are thus :— 5 


It will be noticed, that the fifth member “leads round” 
to the first, in order to inosculate (kiss or touch it), a 
term applied to “ gronps, which” are said to * form the 
passage between neighbouring groups, of higher degree 
and denomination than themselves. ae aside consi 
lant ups, every natural group is divisible into five, 
whi slates pri of a binary distribution, that is, 
into two and three;” as we have exhibited in the above 
diagram, 


wa 
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“ The quinary system,” says Mr Rennie, “‘ under con- 
sideration, while it professes to reject the strange doctrine 
of Darwin, which he borrowed from Epicurus,* at the 
same time adopts its very language in the most unequi- 
voval manner. Though nature, says M. Vigors, with 
peculiar elegance of illustration, nowhere exhibits an 
absolute division between her various groups, she yet 
displays sufficiently distinctive characters to enable us to 
arrange them in conterminous assemblages, and to retain 
each assemblage, at least in idea, separate from the rest. 
It is not, however, at the point of junction between it 
and its adjoining groups that I look for the distinctive 
character.’ ‘There, as M. Temminck observes, it is not 
to be found. It is at that central point which is most 
remote from tlie ideal"point of junction on each side, and 
where the characteristic peculiarities of the groups, gra- 
dually unfolding themselves, appear in their full develope- 
ment ; it is at that spot, in short, where the fypical cha- 
racter is most conspicuous, that I fix my exclusive atten- 
tion. Upon these typical eminences I plant my banners 
of distinction, round which corresponding species may 
congregate, as'they more or less approach the fypes of each. 
In my pursuit of nature, I am accustomed to look upon 
the great series, in which her productions insensibly pass 
into each other, with similar feelings to those with which 
I contemplate some of those beautiful pieces of natural 
scenery, where the grounds swell out in a diversified in- 
terchange of valley and elevation. Here, although I can 
detect no breach in that undulating outline, over which 
the eye delights to glide without interruption, I can still 
give a separate existence, in idea, to every elevation be- 
fore me, and assign it a separate name. It is upon the 
points of eminence in each that I fix my attention, and 
it is these points that I compare together, regardless, in 
my divisions, of the lower grounds, which imperceptibly 
meet at the base. Thus also it is that I fix upon the 
typical eminences; that rise most conspicuously above that 
continued outline, in which nature disposes her living 
groups. ‘These afford me suflicient prominency of cha- 
racter for my ideal divisions; for ideal they must be, 
where nature shows none. And thas it is that I con- 
ceive my groups to be at once separate and -united ; 
separate at their typical elevations, but united at their 
basal extremes.” 

In order to understand what M. Vigors means by type 
and typical, it will be necessary to state that all the species 
in any particular group are described as possessing parti- 
cular characters whose general union constitutes what is 
termed a type. “ The cerutrum, or perfection of the 
group,” says Mr MacLeay, “is in fact that part of the 
circumference of the circle of affinity which is farthest 
from the neighbouring group, and exactly the same thing 
which, in Hore Entomologice, has been more happily 
called type.” 

In the idea of a “great chain of nature,” there is some- 
thing to warrant the sublimity of the conception, if we 
make allowance for a few links, which are still undisco- 
vered; but we cannot bear to harbour a thought of the 
mechanical wheel and pinion regularity of the quinary 
system, and therefore leave it to its fate; and turn to 
some further considerations of the volume before us. 

Mr Rennie very properly recommends that the study 
of nature be commenced in the fields, and afterwards the 
observations which have been made on such objects as 
present themselves, be compared with books ; for, says he, 
‘In books we can only obtain knowledge at second hand, 
and this, like a story circulated among village gossips, is 
more apt to gain in falsehood than in trath, as it passes 
from one to another ; but, in field study, we go at once 
to the fountainhead, and obtain our facts pure and un- 
alloyed by the theories and opinions of previous observers. 
By pursuing such a method, three of the chief prejudices, 
which Lord Bacon has pointed out as sources of human 


*# Lucretins, De Naturd Rerum, v. 795, &e. 
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error, are avoided, and the only danger is from what he 
quaintly denominates prejudices of the dens (idola : 
meaning thereby, the imperfections of an individual’s fn. 
tellect, whether natural to him or produced by education, 
Here it is that theutility of books becomes obvious. You 
witness, in a field excursion, a certain incident or peca- 
liarity of action in some animal, which strikes you ay 
being worthy of being chronicled in your notebook.” + 
The editor has added all the newly discovered species 
with much useful and authenticated matter, extracted 
from the works of ornithologists who have written sines 
the first edition of this work appeared, and enriched it 
with some extremely valuable observations of his owny 
culled with much discrimination from-the great book of 
Nature. He has made some important and judicious 
alterations in the arrangement of words, having discarded 
several that were rather clumsy. He has corrected 
several errors in the synonymes, and given importe 
ant notes ; with the addition of a list of authors who 
have written on this branch of science, under 
three heads, namely—I. Rudimental Naturalists; 
Literary Naturalists; III. Philosophic Naturalists; and 
original observations. The book is beautifully and cors 
rectly printed, and a variety of interesting and neatly 
executed woodcuts have been interspersed 
work. “a 
The republication of this deservedly popular work is 
a boon to the naturalist, and we think there are few who 
will not avail themselves of the valuable it 
contains; for it is made up of the essence of all that iy 
known of British ornithology. In this department, and 
also in British conchology, Montagu’s works have the 
chance of standing long unrivalled. " 
Eval 
The Cabinet for Youth ; containing Narratives, 
and Anecdotes, for the Instruction and Aniusement of 
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Young. Edited by the Authors of the Odd Volume 

Edinburgh: William Whyte. London: 

and Co. 1831. ’ ba x 2 
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Tuis is a very pretty little book, and a very am 
little book, and a very instructive little book, and a very 
proper little book for the shelves of the juvenile 
Young readers will find in it sketches of the 
the nations most remote in their manners and sympathies 
from European customs—of the Chinese, the 
Indians, and the inhabitants of the Tonga Islands. q 
will find descriptions of animate and inanimate nature 
calculated to awaken a love for their several bi . 
They will find curious anecdotes of our own and né 
bouring countries. And all these varieties, either 
tracted from the best standard works or furnished 
amiable editors, are given simply and 
without any of that adopted childishness of diction 
in so many works for the use of young people, 
approaching them one iota nearer the juvenile 
hension, retards the developement of intellect as 
as the lisping and babbling of nurses does the acqaite 
ment of intelligible utterance. “ The Cabinet for Youth” 
is a good wholesome moral and intellectual meal, which 
no parents need fear to dish up to their children, Here 
follows a specimen : . 

“ A supervisor of excise, named Thomas, was ordered 
not long since toa town not far from fyllin, in 
Montgomeryshire, to occupy the district 
who had been shifted to another station, | 
the servants of the excise department ; and 
and children, he proceeded on first, in order to select # 
suitable house for his family. He had’ never been ia 
Wales before, and, consequently, be met with many in- 
conveniences. The only house vacant ‘was a large © 
mansion, which stood in decay at the foot of a mountain? 
and to this the supervisor was directed as the only ha 
bitable place that was not. occupied. On. the first view 
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a house, all notion of becoming.a tenant was 
; but as the place had a mysterious curiosity 
it, the mansion being large, the garden choked 
h weeds, the steps leading to the doors moss-grown, 
of the windows being broken, and the whole ha- 
m air/of grandeur in neglect, he was prompted to 
enguiries ; and an old man, to whom he was re- 
as being the only owner as long as any neighbour 
remember, instantly offered to let him the mansion 
small rent of five pounds a-year. The supervisor 
want so large a house ; but as he wished to send 
family, and had been obliged to put up with 
in a paltry alehouse he thought it was worth 
to go over the old pile, and ascertain whether a 
rooms could not be comfortably fitted up for his ac- 
nodation, while in discharge of his duty there. The 
of the rent of course operated as an additional 
ment; and having fixed upon four or five rooms 
airs, he struck the bargain, got in a few little things 
his wife should arrive with all the domestic equip- 
of a family, and forthwith wrote off for her. The 
night of his sojourn he lighted a large fire to dispel 
dampness, and having taken his glass of grog, he lay 
Wwn and enjoyed an excellent night’s rest. On his 
in the morning, his first visit was to a barber's 
p in the town in order to get shaved, and there several 
enquired most earnestly how he had slept ; and 
he declared that he had never enjoyed a better 
rest in his life, every one seemed amazed. The 
was now dispelled, and his eyes were opened by 
ing informed the ‘Tee Gwyn,’ or ‘ White House,’ as 
mansion was called, had been haunted for fifty years 
The supervisor laughed at this notion, and avowed 
iter disbelief in ghosts. The professional shrewd- 
usually characteristic of his calling, raised a surmise 
t this same lonely house might be a very snug spot for 
r an illicit still; and, accordingly, he determined 

» be driven out of his new habitation, until he ascer- 
the fact. He spent the greater part of the day in 
imaging the vaults and every hiding-place ; but with- 
discovering any thing to confirm his suspicions. As 
advanced, he threw an extra log on the fire, and, 
borrowed a chair in the town, he sat himself 
before it, ate his bread and cheese, and sipped his 
- amidst various ruminations. At one time he 
his situation rather dangerous; as, in the event 
lis suspicions being true, there was no assistance at 
He might have his throat cut from ear to ear, 
[his body thrown into a tub; while his wife and 
would be none the wiser. Fears of the living, 
‘than of the dead, flitted across his brain, and at 
th he resolved, in case he heard any thing going on, 
nas quiet as possible, and send all the informa- 
Y could to the heads of his department. He could 
by his watch it was nearly 12 o'clock ; but ‘ Nature's 
nurse’ had forsaken him, and he felt no inclination 


"On a sudden he heard footsteps on the staircase, and 
tltjor thought he felt, his hair lift his hat at least 
: off bis forehead. His heart fluttered ; the logs 
id not seem to blaze so brightly ; he listened anxiously, 
mt he heard nothing. After chiding his fancy for 
: ng him, he mustered courage enough to open the 
ot, which he left in that state, and then betook him- 
to his couch, after a paralytic sort of a poke at the 
‘Searce had the first doze relieved his limbs, when 
awakened by a strange clattering on the staircase, 
if ten thousand imps were ascending to his room. In 
he panic of the moment he jumped up, and rushed to 
‘ landing-place, where be distinctly heard the imps 
! down the broad staircase again, making faint 
rieking cries, which died away with the sounds of their 
as they seemed to gain the vaults beneath the 
» It was now manifest that there were other living 
in the mansion besides himself ; and the remain- 
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der of that sleepless night was spent in gloomy conjec-> 
tures. With painful anxiety did he watch the grey 
breaking in the east ; and when the day burst forth, he 
commenced a most scrutinizing search. Nothing, how- 
ever, was to be discovered, not even a footstep on the stair- 
case; although he could have sworn that he really did 
hear his disturbers ascend towards his room, and then de- 
part. On his visit to the town that morning, the previous 
day’s enquiries were repeated ; but he strenuously denied 
having been disturbed, for fear he should be thought a 
coward, The next evening, hedetermined to ascertain whe- 
ther any thing really did ascend the staircase, or whether 
it was mere fancy; and for this purpose, he spread a 
thick coat of sand on every step, imagining, shrewdly 
enough, that, if his tormentors were really substantial, 
they must leave some tracks behind them. In the middle 
of the night the same extraordinary noise was heard; 
but the supervisor had provided himself with pistols, and 
being armed with a lamp also, he proceeded down stairs 
as hard as he could. The imps, however, were too 
nimble for him, and he could not even get a glimpse of 
them. Again did he search in every hole and corner, 
disturbing the poor spiders with the blaze of his lamp; 
and finding his scrutiny in vain, he was retracing his 
steps, when he recollected the sand which, in his terri- 
fied descent, he had forgotten, when, to his horror, he 
perceived some five or six hundred cloyen tracks! They 
were too small for old goblins, and much too large for 
rats, and the poor man was more puzzled than ever, 
The matter assumed rather a serious aspect, and he de- 
termined to write to his wife forbidding her arrival until 
she heard farther from him, All the day long his brain 
was racked by conjectures as to the species of creatures 
that had disturbed his quiet. Fifty times did he con- 
clude that it was perbaps a trick, and as often did he 
abandon that notion as improbable; but then he could 
not account for his not being able to see the authors of 
the tracks; and forthwith he resolved on another pro- 
ject. He had given up every idea that rats could have 
made such a noise or tracks so Jarge, but he determined 
to try if a few rat traps could solve the mystery. Ac- 
cordingly, he procured six, which were all that he could 
get ; and on the fourth night carefully set them ina row 
on one of the steps of the staircase, so that if the imps 
ascended in a column, he was sure of catching at least 
one of them. Still he would not abandon his pistols or 
his lamp, but determined to be on guard all night. Abont 
the mystic hour of twelve, he again beard the hobgob- 
lins jumping or hopping, as it seemed, up the stairs, and 
while he cocked one of the pistols he heard a trap go off, 
then another, then another, succeeded by appalling shrieks 
and the same clattering noise down stairs again. He 
proceeded to the spot, and there to his infinite astonish- 
ment, he found, not an imp, nor any thing supernatural, 
but three fine fat rabbits, caught by the legs in the traps. 
The simple fact was, that the inhabitants of an adjoining 
rabbit-warren used to make their way up through the 
sewers into the deserted mansion, and their gambols 
through the empty rooms first gave rise to the story of 
the ‘ Tee Gwynn’ being haunted. It is needless to add, 
that Mr Thomas forthwith sent for bis family, and they 
now enjoy a house, and as many rabbits as they can eat, 
for five pounds a~year.” 
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A New Illustrated Road Book of the Route from London 
to Naples ; containing Twenty-four highly-finished Views 
from Original Drawings by Prout, Stanfield, and 
Brocheden. Engraved by William and Edward Finden. 
(Part I., containing the Route from London to Paris.) 
Edited by W. Brockeden, Author of “ The Passes of 
the Alps.’ Demy Svo. London. John Murray. 
1831. 


Tus book is evidently the composition of a man who 


has gone over the ground he writes about frequently, and 
is intimately acquainted with the locomotive arrange- 
ments which prevail there. He gives all the necessary 
directions for the traveller, and recommends the best local 
guides and directories of every important place. He has 
given us the only purpose-like road book we have met 
with. But the work has yet higher claims to public 
patronage in the excellence of its pictorial illustrations— 
as, indeed, the names of Prout and Stanfield, the Fin- 
dens, and the able editor, naturally lead to expect. The 
views in the present part are five in number. First come 
the chalky cliffs of Dover, white gleaming over the toss- 
ing sea, across which tall barks are driving, “ with slop- 
ing mast and dipping prow,” before a strong breeze, which 
bears above them alternations of dark rain-clouds, drop- 
ping water into the waves, “ giving their store of little 
to that which hath too much,” and interstices of dazzling 
expanses of white. The commingling gloom and glare 
of such a day, the exclusive inberitance of Britain, the 
sullen glory of our sky, is admirably conceived and deli- 
neated by Stanfield. Next follows the Pier of Calais at 
low water by Prout. The sunny gleam across the level 
wet sands giving back the figures that throng them at 
once in shadow and reflection—the breezeless sky streaked 
with the soft clouds of evening—the half-filled sails of the 
stately brigantine, speak already of a more genial clime. 
Man creates his own tempests there. Give us our stormy 
Albion with its unruffied moral hemisphere. Abbeville ! 
Beautiful as when Sterne approached it, notwithstanding 
the storm and desolation which have since swept over 
and around it! And look where the rumbling, lum- 
bering diligence hurries down the abrupt curvilinear 
descent with a whole legion of mendicant imps, “ ever 
with it as it moves along”—bright sunburnt faces, and 
jetty eyes—tumblers and jokers! Bravo, Stanfield ! 
What have we next? Beauvais, with its massive and 
gorgeous piazzas, thronged with buyers and sellers, its 
lofty cathedral rising in the aerial distance, like a dream 
of religion in a counting-house. This again is from the 
pencil of Prout. Last comes a view of modern Paris, 
rich, tasteful, and sunny, by the editor. To these is 
added a road map from London to Paris, by aid of which 
and the letterpress, a pilgrim, ignorant of the language, 
might find his way to the city of the Louvre. 


ES 


Portrait of Allan Cunningham, Esq. Drawn from Life, 
on Stone, by F. Wilkin. London. Dickinson, 1831. 


Tuts is the first of a series of portraits, the size of life, 
of the most eminent men of the age. Wordsworth and 
Lockhart are in progress—Scott is to follow. The me- 
chanical part of this specimen is worthy of all praise, and 
the general effect is good. There is a likeness too, to 
our friend Allan, but on the whole it is neither just nor 
flattering. From the talent evinced, however, we hold 
ourselves entitled to augur better things of those which 
are to follow. 


Emmanuel, a Sacred Poem, in nine cantos, with other 
Poems. By John Nevay. Edinburgh. Printed at 
_ the University Press. 1831. 


Joun Nevay is favourably known to the readers of 
the Edinburgh Literary Journal by some of his commu- 
nications. The present work will support his repu- 
tation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


SALICETTI. 
A STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


Passinc through the south of France in the autumn 


of 1828, I heard related the particulars of the followirg | 


they are, indeed, as tragical as any that have t 
the annals of domestic life. 

About the close‘of the preceding spring, a lady 
at Bayonne, accompanied by a youth of delicate and pre~ 
possessing appearance. He was her only son, on whom, 
since his father’s death, her hopes more anxiously de- 
pended, but whose declining state of health at this time 
had rendered her fears predominant. Indications 
constitutional weakness had of late given some grounds: 
to dread the approach of consumption, and by the advice & 
of her physician, and prompted by her own apprehen- 
sions, Madame Armand had journeyed with her son 
from their home in Normandy, to seek for him the more 
beneficial climate of the southern provinces, which, with }) 
the change of scene, it was hoped, would check the threat- 
ened advance of this ruthless malady. Madame 
had some letters of introduction to Bayonne, in 
neighbourhood it was her intention to procurea 
for her son, and it was her desire to board him with 
respectable family, where he would be secure of the 
tentions so grateful to the invalid, and might enjoy the 
cheerfulness of society, without being exposed to its irti< 
tations and fatigue. In answer to her enquiries on 
subject, she was given to understand that the ad 
she was in quest of were likely to be obtained, c 
pension be procured in the family of Salicetti, a farmer~ 
general, very favourably known, and who possessed 
mansion pleasantly situated in the vicinity of Bayonne 

Having received the most agreeable impression from 
the beauty and air of repose which hung around the 
scenery of Chateau Valette, she sought an ae 
Salicetti. She stated to him the object of her visit, ant 
felt disappointed when he evinced some reluctance’ 
meet with her proposal. There was much, however, 
excite interest in the appearance of the young man him+ 
self, and the maternal solicitude expressed in the cout~ 
tenance of Madame Armand had the effect of awakening 
in the wife of Salicetti a sympathy which passes quick 
between the breasts of mothers, and which, in the pre 
sent instance, pleaded powerfully in behalf of the former 
lady, who, before her departure, had the gratification @ 
find that Salicetti had acceded with cordiality te her 
wishes. Ina few days, Henry Armand became an it- 
mate of Chateau Valette, and his mother, with reanima= 
ted hopes, bade farewell to the family, returning to the 
north, from whence necessary affairs did not permit her 
to be longer absent. 

The character of Salicetti was one which wins the 
good will of mankind, and not undeservedly. Its features 
were free from the guise of art, or the tricks of cold and 
artificial politeness. With a little deficiency of exteriot 
softness, he was a man endowed with generous feeling | 
and with honourable principles, in the expression of 
which he was always prompt and sincere. He , 
perhaps over highly, the glowing temperament of his | 
Pyrenean clime, but its ebullitions, though liable to be 
misdirected, naturally tended to the side of liberality and 
justice. By the careful improvement of a slender patri- 
mony, and by his frank and honest bearing, he had ad- 
vanced his station in society, and had eventually become 
one of the most respected of that class in France den 
minated farmers-general. He had married a young 
pretty provencale of good connexions, to whose beauty be 
was not insensible, but in whose gentle affections, and 
characteristic virtues as a wife, he had still greater reasom 
of reconcilement to the domestic lot. And though some 
few years younger than himself, the inequality was net 
such as to be incompatible with the relationship theyhad 
mutually formed. One daughter had been the fruit af 
their union, little Madeline, a child now four years old 
whose beauty and airy play diffused within their comps’ 
a summer gladness, and drew still closer around bet 
parents the ties of home. Prizing thus the happine® 


in the doubtful acquiescence of Salicetti in the ad- 
leion of a stranger to his fireside, where even trivial 
are sometimes apprehended, as sufficient to alter 
current of accustomed and cherishedsenjoyment. 

(© Among their dependants and the neighbouring villages, 
e i, with his wife, enjoyed a merited popularity. 
was the liberal patron of the village festival, where 
presence was hailed with pleasure, and in vintage 
was happy to promote those rustic gaieties, so con- 
to the spirit of that jocund season. His wife, 
indulgent to this holyday gladness, had yet stronger 
on the hearts in many a cottage-home. She was 
friend in misery too,” and to the sorrowing and the 
was ever a willing visitor—exercising the charities 
a benevolent nature—and diffusing, by her gentle 
y with human ills, more benefit and solace than 
hand of science is often able to bestow. Need we 
wonder that, in “ huts where poor men live,” so 
tongues were ready to welcome and bless the wife 


ry Armand soon became domesticated in Chateau 
te. Obliging and unaffected manners wore away all 
ling of restraint, and his society communicated an 
teable interchange of thought and event to the little 
irele of Salicetti. He was a lover of nature, and had a 
te for scenery, formed amid the landscapes of his native 
mandy. ‘To gratify this taste, and as promotive of 
h, he frequently accompanied Salicetti to various 
of the country, which, in the course of his avoca- 
the latter had occasion to visit, and it was not long 
he felt the restorative agency of exercise, and the 
fal impressions from new and smiling objects. 
h not engaged in these excursions, his time was 
tly occupied with books, with music, and other 
lul pursuits, or in visiting with Madame Salicetti, 
kindly purposes, the surrounding cottages, where he 
Ss received with a simple and hearty regard. Such 
the circumstances at Chateau Valette, producing an 
int of happiness, which they who try the more am- 
us modes of life have seldom purchased, with all 
ir “‘ means and appliances to boot.” But change is 
} doom of mortality, and there is little security for 
nan joys. Of this, the sequel to the history of Sali- 
i affords a melancholy instance ; and it needs not to 
ll long on its painful recital. 
There are some in the world so unenviably consti- 
l, that to them the happiness of others is an 
nce, and a joy it is to see the fabric of that happi- 
destroyed. One of this class had already marked 
for a victim, and commenced to execute the 
of his malignity. One night the following anony- 
letter was handed to Salicetti :—‘“‘ Salicetti, a friend 
you take heed—be not careless of your honour with 
stranger and your wife.” The suggestion had the 
et, for a moment, of sickening the soul of Salicetti; 
it quickly gave way to a sounder feeling, to the con- 
hitherto unshaken, in the virtue of his wife, and 
&rush of burning indignation at the vile asperser of 
house. Regard to the feelings of others prevented 
imfrom making any disclosure of the circumstance, and 
had himself nearly succeeded in banishing the irrita- 
from his own thoughts, when another secret and 
‘ communication reached him. This was less 
Taconic than the first, insidiously adducing each “ thin 
# airy cireumstance” as confirmations of unfaithful conduct, 
# and giving such a colour to particulars as was fitted to 
if Kinille and mislead the open and too vehement temper of 
y" Salicetti_finally, professing that nothing save a disin- 
¢ terested zeal for his honour could have induced the writer 
a. inflict the laceration of a recital so unhappy. 
; 
| 
Ny 


’ The contending emotions which were now excited, Sali- 
 cetti struggled vainly to allay. The poison had been ab- 
forbed, and spread, and rankled witha subtle power. At 
times, when the conviction that his fears were causeless had 


rn 
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oppression, would withering doubts return, and wrap his 
thoughts in darkness. But it is easy to conceive the 
progress of a passion so well known, in a mind whose 
character was more passionate far than reflective. It is 
sufficient to state, that the unhappy Salicetti soon suffered 
ail the wretchedness of a “mind diseased.” Difficult 
as was the task, he had hitherto been able to control his 
emotions before the individuals, unconsciously their 
cause, nor had he practised any unworthy artifice to 
confirm or impeach the innocence of the suspected parties. 
But this state of restraint and suspense was too intole- 
rable to be long endured, and he resolved to end it. He 
accordingly intimated one morning that he had to set 
out on business for the little town of C—, which would 
detain him for afew days. His intention was to return 
unexpectedly at night, prepared with some fitting reason 
for having deferred his journey till the following day. 
Night came, and Henry Armand had retired to rest, ac- 
companied by little Madeline, whose childish fancy to sleep 
with him had occasionally been indulged. Her mother had 
completed the last domestic cares, and was also about te 
seek repose, when a person called to solicit her presence for 
a little in a cottage hard by. A young girl lay there very 
ill, in whom she was much interested, and she proceeded 
straightway to the cottage. While she was forth on this 
benevolent errand, Salicetti entered the garden, which lay 
extended behind the chateau. It was a dewy eve—one 
of more than ordinary beauty—the moonlight sleeping 
sweetly on the banks, and the air full of lingering aromas, 
exhaled during the day from a thousand flowers. They, 
who with unquiet thoughts have been placed in scenes of 
such placid repose, can tell what an exquisite appreciation 
they have of their beauty, which yet they cannot enjoy 
for the care within. As Salicetti approached his dwell. 
ing, every object around him was fitted to fill the sense 
with pleasure, but these only made him now feel more 
acutely the loss of his internal peace. Judging from the 
stillness within, that the household was at rest, he ad- 
vanced to the door which opened on the garden, and felt 
inly startled at finding it open; he entered softly, and pro- 
ceeded to the chamber of his wife. To avoid alarm by 
too abrupt an entrance, he knocked gently on the door, 
but to this summons no reply, of course, could be return- 
ed. Pausing yet a moment, he entered the room—his 
eye quickly searched and found it vacant. The imagina- 
tion may picture the effect of this discovery on the morbid 
mind of Salicetti. Driven by a crowd of distempered 
fancies, he hurried to the apartment of Henry Armand. 
Through the latticed window the moonbeams streamed 
into the little chamber. Salicetti beheld two reposing 
forms, and deemed that the proof of his dishonour was 
before him. In frenzied rashness he drew a poniard 
from his breast, plunging it into the bosom of her he be- 
lieved his guilty wife. Scarcely was the fatal act com- 
mitted, when his ear caught the sound of a light coming 
footstep. He turned—he called aloud—“* Who goes 
there?” His wife appeared. She stood with looks of 
anxiety and surprise. Salicetti was smote as if an un- 
earthly apparition had met his gaze. He stood, but for 
a while had no voice of utterance to her enquiries, At 
length, between the pauses of hot and hurried breathing, 
he put a few eager questions, which she answered with 
rapidly increasing alarm—explaining the cause of her 
absence from the house ;—“ And Madeline,” cried he, 
‘“‘ where is the child?” Reply was made to this question, 
when a sickly spasm shook the frame of Salicetti as 
he ejaculated, ‘“ Eternal horror, I have murdered my 
child!” In another moment he had driven the dagger 
into his own heart. His hapless wife was spared this 
sight, for, overwhelmed with the electric rush of misfor- 
tune, she had sunk, cold and unconscious as the marble 
floor on which she fell. Well had it been for her had 
she never awoke from that icy trance. : 


SPONTINI AND CHERUBINI. 


Edinburgh, June 1831. 


“ La Vesracz,” an opera brought out in Paris by 
Spontini as his own composition, gave him reputation as 
an opera-composer, and laid the foundation of his future 
good fortune. There is a piece of secret history connected 
with this opera. Every body was surprised to find that 
Spontini could never write any music half so good since 
then, although increase of years and of knowledge (if ac- 
quired), should have enabled him to write at least as well, 
if not better. In the Examiner ( London newspaper), of 8th 
May 1831, it is stated that “ It is very much questioned in 
Germany whether Spontini was the composer of ‘ La Ves- 
tale, which is said to have been the work of a young mu- 
sician who died in America.” I have not theslightest perso- 
nal acquaintance with Spontini, and never heard any of his 
operas except “ La Vestale ;” and can have no motive to de- 
preciate him, although I may think it but fair to do justiceto 
the benevolence and disinterested kindness of a great com- 
poser who befriended Spontini in his necessity, and gene- 
rously opened for him a path to fame, profit, and honour. 
This friend in need was Cherubini! The way in which 
this admirable musician was neglected, maltreated, crush- 
ed down, by that heartless, tyrannical despot Napoleon 
Bonaparte, after he assumed imperial power, offers a trait 
of pitiful revenge and littleness of mind, to which 1 
should hope there are but few parallels in the history of 
distinguished tyrants. And what was Cherubini’s un- 
pardonable offence? Why, merely this: when Citizen 
General Bonaparte was talking absurdly and dogmatically 
about music in a company where Cherubini was present, 
the artist told him that “ he was entitled to talk of 
military affairs, which he understood so well; but that he 
should leave music to those who understood it!” Napo- 
leon never forgot nor forgave this remark ; and, when 
emperor, he visited Cherubini with despotic persecu- 
tion! But to return to Spontini, and “ Za Vestale.” 
In 1819 1 resided for about six months in Paris, and at 
that time I was made acquainted with the piece of secret 
history to which I have alluded, “ I tell the tale as 'twas 
told te me,” and from the quarter whence I received it, 
and the numerous indications of particular circumstances, 
and of names of eminent musicians acquainted with the 
affair (which names I do not feel myself, at present, at 
liberty to publish), I had no doubt of the truth of the 
statement. I was told that Spontini, a poor young man 
of some musical talent, and seeking for bread, was intro- 
duced to Cherubini; that he had got the Libretto of Za 
Vestale to set to music; that Cherubini, generously 
wishing to serve him, desired him to set the opera to 
music in the best way he could, and to bring it to him, 
when he would revise it and give him his advice. 
Spontini, it seems, did so; and Cherubini not only re- 
vised the whole, but re-wrote a great part of it, and 
gave such instructions to Spontini as enabled him to 
bring out a most successful opera, i. e. “ La Vestale.” 
Supposing all this to be accurately true,—which I have 
no reason at present to doubt,—the history places that 
excellent artist, and most respectable man, Cherubini, in 
dn admirable point of view—as the kind and disinte- 
rested benefactor of a brother-artist in time of need—as 
the generous friend of a young and ingenious man, who 
had none so powerful to help him at that time as Cheru- 
bini. This is the true avistocracy of talent! From the 
little that 1 knew of Cherubini (1 saw him only three 
times, and had only about twenty minutes’ conversation 
with him each time), I could easily imagine him to be a 
kind friend, but a formidable enemy. He is a spare man, 
about five feet eight inches in height,—dark complexion, 
good features—a grave settled expression of countenance 
—rather melancholy,—calin and gentlemanlike mauners 
—shyand retiring. He isauative of Romagna, I believe; 
at least so I learned from his intimate frieud and school- | 
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Pi cam Signor Serafino Loneat, who gave me a 
lar letter of introduction to him, f 


EDINBURGH DRAMA. 


Tue necessity under which we were laid last : 
postponing our detailed account of the Edinburgh Adelpl 
bas enabled us to form a more matured judgment of it 
claims to public favour. 

It commences its career under rather unfayou 
auspices, owing chiefly to the tremendous hurry of 
manager or A great object in every new 
undertaking is to make, if possible, a strong and decided 
hit at first. But the impatience of the management to 
take the field bas caused the campaign to open mh an 
insufficient supply of forces. Yates—the chief 
—is still absent. The performers, although some a 
them, as we shall have occasion to remark immedi 
are decidedly clever, are composed almost e: iy 
the second and third rates of the Adelphi, Miss D 
performs a line of characters to which she never 
have aspired in London. Gardiner is a pameeee 
known to the playbill of the parent Adelphi, In 
lack of good meu and true, a Mr Baynes is pom 
announced “ from the Theatre- Royal “Adelphi,” a and bis 
first and second appearances duly noticed. Mr Bay 
may be a very worthy man, but he is no actor, and 
enunciation is scarcely intelligible. There is nota 
on the establishment who can sing a song decently. 
as for Constance and Celeste they will scarcely go di 
even with the gallery, Then as to the Pe tn 
yet only three dramas and an interlude have been 
formed—not because of their decided success and at 
tions, but because there were no others at hand. The 
music of one piece had been sent down, the parts of # 
other, the wardrobe of a third, but amid this iS 
theatrical incongruities the head even of O. Smit 
puzzled, The effect of this bad generalship will, we fe 
be deeply felt by the Adelphi. Its audiences alre 
much thinner than its noyelty ought in the ¢ 
things to attract. And the management will Jearat ° 
late that it is much more easy to launch a vow ; 
get her off the reef. We have attributed the ¢ 
failure of our summer theatre to Menta ns int 
the honesty of our hearts; for we cannot faney @ 
Yates could hope to pass off the establishment we 
here at present for the strength of the Adelphi company: 
Where are Mrs Fitzwilliam and Mrs Yates? W 
Reeve, Buckstone, and the rest ? iy 

We now tarn to muster the force of the 
There are Murray, Mason, and Pritchard, of whom 
need say nothing, with others of our old friends, 
of whom (as for example Stoker) we had as lief 
manager had shaken off. First on the list of 
comers stands Miss Daly, a cleyer and pleasing c 
Her performance of the passionate scenes in the Wre 
Ashore, was marked with good sense and deep fi 
there was no exaggeration but intense | 


} 


trifle called “ Lying made Easy,” she has shown 
can look sparkling and easy. Still, however, we 
her better in the mob-cap than in the satin gown. Mis 
Crisp is a nice naive looking girl, a pleasing waitinge | 
maid, and a pretty young wife for an elderly gentleman, | 
Miss C, Crisp is good-looking, and a clever actress, buf | 
there is sometimes a degree of hardness about her pet |) 
formance. Mrs Daly is very energetic. To turn to the | 
gentlemen: QO. Smith is a fine face and Sau freee 
demons, and such like. His personation of Grampus in | 
the Wreck Ashore, was startling from its cool tone of | 
resolute practical villainy; his Vanderdecken, grim t= 

“ him we daurna name;” his Arab chief, in the French : 
Spy, full of power and energy. Hemmings isa god 
actor, somewhat in Pritchard's line; his young farmer) 
Walter Barnard, pleased us more than, any ed { 
kind we have seen for years, Gardiner, ¢ 
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tier js nota bad fellow. Of Gibson, Brown, | Thy hurricane charges ‘twas vain to repel ; 
nd the rest, we have nothing particular to say. | Undaunted, no dangers thy spirit could quell ; 
sry of the Edinburgh Adelphi is good—the | And the tyrant beheld, in the sons of Fingal, 
nagement such as supports Mr O. Smith’s high An end to his empire—a path to his fall! 
in that department. The dresses look as if 
had been tolerably well used in London before their 
ssion to this Hyperborean region. 


’Tis past—dark eclipse hath his destiny met, 

And the star of Napoleon for ever is set :— 

Oh! why on the last of his fields pour’d he not 

His life with his hopes out, and hallow the spot ? 

Then the thunders of battle his death-dirge had wail’d ; 
'Lhen only o'er dust had his foemen prevail'd ; 

And spared to derision the lesson had been, 

How the mighty could stoop to a fortune so mean ! 


ALFRED. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


| THE ANNIVERSARY OF WATERLOO. 


V ‘faterloo’s morn! since that terrible day, 

the past sixteen summers have glided away :— 

test page of our national annals! ob, fain 

jot song would retrace thee again,— 

behold to the onset Napoleon advance, 

¢ forth the Briarean sinews of France ; 

od hear what is murmar'd on Wellington’s breath, 

the British bands girding him—* Victory or Death !” 


*Tis past—and the daring are scatter’d like deer— 
While Prussia gives chase, with her hand on her spear ; 
On moor or o’er mountain, by valley or wood, 

Neither stop the pursuers, nor stay the pursued ; 

From midnight to morn flash the lightnings of Death, 
The steed knows no stall, and the sabre no sheath, 
Till oblation is made to each blood-shrieking shade, 
And the slaughters of Jena with vengeance repaid ! 


And ye, gallant slain, to give valour its due, 

*Tis enough that ye fell at renown’d Waterloo ; 
Ye perish’d the world from a tyrant to free, 
Ever hallow’d the bed of your slumber shall be ; 
To Liberty’s footstep ’tis sucred ; each name 

Is graved on our pillar of national fame ; 

And sure ’tis an epitaph proud, that ye died 

On Waterloo’s field, and at Wellington’s side ! 


18th June, 1831. 
ce. oe 
FAREWELL. 
By William Wilson. 
Farewewt! that fond and love-fraught word, 
Whose talismanic power 
Awakens many a thrilling chord 
Has slumber’d till that hour— 
When, like a rich Zolian strain, 
Affection gushes forth again. 


"Tis heard above the wild hurrah, 
When charging squadrons meet, 
And those who fall amid the fray 
Are trodden under feet ; 
From many a bosom gash’d and gored 
Is moan’d that one love-breathing word, 


k! through the grey twilight, ’mid lightning and rain, 
tread of the war hosts that rush o’er the plain ! 
wail of the bugle, the murmurs of fear ; 

n of the cannon that bursts on the ear ;— 

sarer the train-horse reels past with its car; 

ts of the hostile commingle in war ;— 

he for the combat! Ob, never hath been 
rruggle the hosts of the mighty between! 


spoiler of Moscow ! make good now thy boast,— 

is Wellington braves thee—'tis won now or lost! 

y throne is the stake; and, ere day sets in heaven, 

her he must prevail, or from thence thou art driven. 
forward hy glory no equal shall know ; 
backward—await thee but ruin and woe: 

én hurra for the onset—to caution farewell, 

the crown of the world, or captivity’s cell ! 

| France rushes on—but the dash of her shock 

met, and repell’d as the wave by the rock, 

e cheers and she charges: the close is made known 

y the crashing of corslet, the heaving of groan ; 

he columns in darkness are veil’d from the eye, 

nd the bomb like a thunderbolt vaults through the sky: 
The eagle shrieks down, with her proud plumage riven ; 


ut the banner of Britain flaps calmly in heaven ! 
i In prayer the warrior utters it 


Before the battle fray ; 
In tears the sailor mutters it, 

When wings his bark away— 
Upon the whitening surge’s swell, 
He flings to home his fond farewell. 


fo! rally again, baffled legions of France ; 
ce more to the charge like a tempest advance; 
on like a whirlwind resistless, and bow 
o the red’ mire of carnage the necks of your foe ! 
are your glories ?—remember the bays 
pluck’d on Smolensko’s and Austerlitz’ days ; 
nk of Lodi and Jena; remember Eylau, 
a the heart’s-blood of Prussia ran redon the snow! 


When o'er the ship with wrathful roar 
The blackening waters boom, 

Shrouding the fated seamen o'er— 
Their winding sheet and tomb ; 

Then, high above the tempest’s yell, 

Is heard their anguish-shriek’d farewell. 


By the believer's bed of death 
If thou hast ever stood, 
And mark’d how calmly firm his faith, 
How tranquil was his mood ; 
His spirit longs with God to dwell, 
Yet lingers still to say farewell ! 


The exile weeping on the deck, 
While gazing on his home— 
Now slowly lessening to a speck, 
Now lost amid the foam — 


cheer and they charge—but ’tis useless and vain— 
steed gallops wild o’er the slain : 

le smoke clears away—and there rooted appear 
bright beaming banner, the bayonet, and spear. 
rk! a shout from yon ranks, that in silence were 

.. veil’d,. 
‘And at once the assailants become the assail’d ; 
f revenge to the dreadful encounter they come, 
the sea beats the river-stream backward in foam, 


chivalrous England, thy valour shone bright ; 
en, Erin, thy vengeance pour’d down in its might ; 
y; O Albion, empurpled with gore, 
'd thy proud-waving tartans, and thirsty claymore : 


' 


Still thinks he hears his own adored 

Maria breathe that mournful word. 

Thou sweetly melancholy sound, 
Composed of sobs and sighs ; 

Giver of many a cureless wound, 
No skill can cicatrice ; 


Breaker of many a blissful spell— 
All—all must breathe thy name—Farewell! 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Tue work by the late author of Anastasius, entitled “ Essay on 
the Origin and Prospects of Man,” which was reported to have 
been suppressed, will appear shortly. 

The University of Oxford having undertaken the publication of 
the ancient Wyeliffite versions of the Scriptures (comprising both 
the Old and New Testaments), any information respecting MSS. 
of these versions, existing in private hands, is solicited by the 
Editors—the Rey. J. Forshall, and Frederick Madden, Esq, of the 
British Museum. 

A very limited number of copies are printing in quarto of a 
grammar of the Tarkish language, by Mr Arthar Lumley Davids. 

The biography and speeches of the Right Hon, William Hus- 
kisson are about to be published. 

Messrs Black and Young have undertaken the publication of Dr 
Grundling’s body of Anglo-Saxon MSS. 

The Author of the Castilian is nearly ready with a satirical 
novel, entitled “ London and Paris." 

We see announced, a translation of the Agamemnon of Zschylus, 
by John S, Harford, Esq. It is to be illustrated by a dissertation 
on Grecian Tragedy, and outlines from ancient gems ; and to cor- 
respond with Regens’s Italy. 

Proposals are issued for publishing, in about six numbers, a 
‘series of subjects from the paintings and drawings of J. and P. 
Stephanoff, to be engraved on stone by the former. 

Harvey's picture of the Covenanters is engraving in mezzotinto, 
by Bromley. 

The fifth volume of Allan Cunningham’s Lives of the most emi- 
nent British Painters is ready for the press. It contains, along 
with lives of Lawrence, Raeburn, Bonnington, Harlow, Copley, 
&c, the biographies of the earlier Scottish painters—Jamesone, 
Ramsay, and Runciman. There are doubts as to whether this 
yolume will complete the work. 

Asrronomy.—Sir J. South has completed his revolving obser- 
vatory. It is composed of cedar wood, moved by a variety of 
wheels, and weighing altogether six tons, yet a power of sixteen 
pounds wil! move it. The mechanism of this part is the invention 
of Brummell, jun. The celebrated twelve-inch objective glasses 
of Guineaud, are in the hands of Tully, the optician, to fit them 
to a tube twenty fect in length, constructed by Troughton ; it is 
moved by clock-work, and thus follows the course of a planet, 
allowing the same facility of observation that could be afforded 
were the star a stationary object. Planets have been subjected to 
observation by this glass with a magnifying power of 1400. The 
observatory, altogether, is said to be most perfect. 

Ricuarp Lanper.—This enterprising traveller and his brother 
arrived in Portsmouth about ten days ago. The brother has been 
ill nearly the whole time, of their journey.—Richard is in good 
health, no white man ever descended the Niger before them, 
in the memory ofany ofthe inhabitants, or according to any tradi- 
tion among them. The journal of their progress has been pre- 
served in a complete state, and will speedily be put to press. 

Lonpon.—The British Gallery will open in a few days with an 
exhibition of ancignt paintings, liberally communicated by their 
proprietors. During the exhibition of modern paintings at the 
British Institution, 110.pictures haye been sold, the united prices 
of which amount to L.5318, 9s. The profits arising from the ex- 
hibition of Sir T. Lawrence’s works, amounting to L.3000, have 
been presented to his family.—The Rev. William Holwell Carr 
has bequeathed his valuable collection of ancient paintings to the 
National Gallery. The building in which that valuable collection 
is deposited, has already become too limited to contain all the pic- 
tures possessed by the nation, nor are they free from danger ari- 
sing from the state of repair in which it is—We regret to learn, 
that the venerable Northcote is so ill as to afford little room for 
the hope of his ever being able to quit his room again.—London is 
music-mad,—Paganini, Rees, Hummel, and a long list of etceteras, 
are keeping our ears on the stretch. 

Eprvavrcn.—A somewhat mysterious brochure has been for- 
warded to us, entitled “ Proposals for a new Scientific Journal, 
with a statement of its principles." We call it mysterious, for 
it has neither name of printer, nor reference to publisher or 
editor. It is very neatly printed, and that is all we can say in its 
favour. It professes to adopt the leading features of a system 
promulgated some time ago by a Mr Macvicar, of which we need 
only say that nobody has yet been found able to comprehend it 


exterior, and far inferior talent to that which we know to 
engaged in the new candidate for public favour, proves that tl 
is room for such a work.—Colonel Negris has ready for the pi 
a new edition of Herodotus, and intends, if it should meet 
success, to offer to the British public, during his stay in this co 
try, aseries of carefully revised editions of the principal Greek) 
classics ; the first published in Europe by a mative Grecian for’ 
upwards of a century. 

Curr-Caat Prom GLascow.—The premiums have been decided 
as to our proposed rivalry of Pere la Chase. An Edinburgh 
artist has carried off the palm—a Mr David Bryce.—The Cricket? 
Match between Edinburgh and Glasgow excites considerable ex- 
pectations here. It is to be, as I have before said, on the anai- 
versary of the battle of Waterloo. A dinner follows of course= 
A rising artist—Mossman—has finished a very clever bust it 
marble_of our distinguished townsman, Hamilton, the classical 
architect of our new Ex: I trust it will find a niche a 
that splendid building, which, like St Paul’s to Wren, will be 
noblest monument, but will now fitly be so if adorned with his 


Saturday. Several spirited passages d’armes took place bet 
some of Mr Johnston’s pupils and amateurs. He himself sl 
off in several assaults to great advantage ; 
match at single-stick with Mr Quintin. The result of 
fencing proves incontestably, that the art of fence depends 
on length of arm, nor sheer muscular strength ; it bei 
by Mr F. N. French, a young gentleman who has not yet 
ted his fourteenth year. The masterly manner in which this 
gentleman executed his various feints eurprised us nota litte 
Indeed, considering his success over so many formidable c 
in number, we have no hesitation in saying, that were his size ai 
strength equal to the science he possesses, he would be Y 
best fencers our country can boast of. Professor V in 
senting the prizes, took occasion to compliment Mr Johnston 
his system of tuition, which had been so well i sy 
in the exhibition of the pupils generally. The prizes werean 
gantly mounted small-sword te Mr F. N. French. A pair of prilt 
foils to Mr Mein, of Foye Lodge, Dumfries-shire, and a similar 
premium to Master Mackenzie of Applecross. 

Theatrical Gossip.—The death of Mrs Siddons is the event 
chiefly oceupies the thoughts of the theatrical world. 
so long retired from the stage that a generation has growm 
which knows her as an actress only by reputation, her : 
too closely connected with the glory of the British 
have excited a strong emotion. Is the roll of mighty playet 
made up? We seem to have fallen into the dregs of time— 
Kean has been performing Lear, to a numerous “at the 
City Theatre. Few of his supporters are yet known tof 
but there is no doubt that amid the rivalry and collision of 
numerous new Theatres springing up in London, lies our ollf 
chance of a supply of fresh talent for the stage. The patentee 
tablishments, with their jealousies and chicaneries, are “ like the 
great vision of the guarded mount” to aspiring genius —Wallac 
stage-manager at Drury Lane, has got into disgrace with th |} 
authorities. Lt appears that he allowed a benefit play-bill toa 
nounce Mr Kean's appearance for one night only, “ by 
sion of John Kemble Chapman, Esq., of the City Theatre.” 
lessees are afraid that this may, in their law E 
the minors, be twisted into a concession of the right of the 
to perform the regular drama. It is a difficult point in the 
national law of these great states, and Alfred, we 
proposes to discuss it in a thick quarto.—A tragedy of the am 
of “ Almanza,” by a young gentleman, a stadent of Trinity 
lege, has been favourably received at Dublin. Madame 
is there at present.—Knowles’ Alfred has had an 
ception at Liverpool. “ Cinderella,” although it continues te i 
acted, does not draw largé houses. Miss Turpin is , 
the Theatre Royal. Signor Blitz (what a 
of German and Italian), a conjurer,! endea 
public to the Liverpool Theatre by announcing 
one of the candidates for the city, is to be 
signor allows any gentleman to discharge a 
marked balls at him, and engages to pareriym toll Sw 


‘in 
his face, or any part of his body.” “‘ Ladies neednothe 
he thus concludes his intimation, “as the trick will 
formed till the whole of the deceptions are finished.” | 
signor believe that the only anxiety of the ladies will! 
should be killed before the close of the pe ; 
cheat them out of their money? Whata high 
entertain of their humanity !—A melodrama, entil 
Spy, has been produced at the Adelphi, 
tional actors have arrived, but none of consequence. 
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THE BYSTANDER, 
ai No. VITT. 
' THE CONVERTED JEW. 


w people, we believe, have visited Frankfort on the 
, without going to see the street of the Jews. Al- 
‘the fortifications of this imperial free city have 
ized, and the place where they stood planted with 
finest shrubs, and intersected with pleasure walks— 
ugh that noble street the Seile intersects the town 
hits airy width, adorned with stately buildings—in 
of’ th others we seem still to walk in the middle 
. The streets are narrow, the housés on either side 
‘with antiquity, and each story overlaps the one be- 
ss until only a narrow chink is left between the 
' the opposite dwellings, through which daylight 
@ discovered, but not the colour of the sky. ost 
uses, too, have wide gates, opening either into a 
or a huge cellar-like hall, dark, and paved 
freestone. Some of the more ancient remind us of 
sters, or of edifices constructed with a view to their 
ig as places of refuge, or being made tenable after 
had fallen into the hands of an enemy. The 
e hns its full share of these peculiarities, with 
that the houses look dirty and dilapidated, 
wed street is covered with mounds of filth, while, 
yin the arched doorway, or swarming about the 
ry a herd of ragged, unwashed, dingy, emaciated 
h prominent staring black eyes, importune him 
n ncessant loud, sharp-toned gabble, to bay or 


i this street Moses Martin first saw the light—if 
a be called, which, from its solidity and dingi- 
Fpesinseal as much tinged with dirt as every thing 
ind it. . As soon as little Moses could waddle alone, 
ag his tongue in that damning peculiarity of tone, and 
‘ n af vowels and consonants, which cling to the 
| every language, marking him at once for an alien, 
parents (let us do justice to am outcast and de- 
much though natural perversity and a long 
cruel and contumelious oppression have stained 
eter of the Israelites, for the deep devotion of 
a they are unequalled by any people) sedu- 
red to impress upon his infant mind the love 
nitself alone, and a knowledge of all the little 
h aman in bargaining may overreach his 
- rithou Perapesinng Whadll to the clinkge of. dis: 
a yrya ue 


oor ns was faitly:breeched, he was presented 
six: ‘piece, which he was told was a capi- 
sh itd comamhetive | trade. His first speculations 
broken glass, horn-shavings, and dirty 
mtly' successful. His stock of money 
pesos ae time'he had reached his 
s already looked upon asa promising 
He had before this discovered the 
San wiles, and by dint of incessant 
from one or other of 
of the secrets of these caba- 
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listie arts, to enable him to keep, after a fashion of. his 
own, a kind of account-book, He had naturally a good 
ear and voice, and he cultivated the talent at little ex- 
pense, by regular attendance upon the synagogue, and every 
marriage or other high festival in his. neighbourhood, 
where there was music, whether invited or not. Moses 
was at once acute, patient, and fawning. When he had 
set his heart upon a bargain, blows, abuse, cold silence— 
all were in vain. He sure of it, even though the 
other party were a Jew @ well as himself. 

His father, as he well might be, was proud of such a 
son. “ Little Mousje,” he often said, “ would one day 
be the greatest man in the street ;” and he was deter- 
mined that no incentives should be wanting to excite him 
to give his talents full scope. On the eleventh birthday, 
to which we have already alluded, he opened his heart by 
a vast effort, gave the boy a glass of the balmiest Tokay 
after dinner, and in the evening took him to the gallery 
of the theatre to hear Mozart’s Zauberflote. Next day 
was a Sunday, and he led the lad to all the most favourite 
haunts of the gay world, and pointed out to him the rich 
dresses and merry faces of those who were walking up 
and down the gardens, or carousing in the arbours, or 
dancing beneath the linden-tree, or arriving or departing 
in their carriages.’ “All these fine things, which. he had 
shared or seen, the boy was told were to be had for money ; 
but then he must be wary, and sly, and industrious, and 
saving, 

This lesson was not thrown away any more than. the 
first. Little Moses returned to his merchandise. with 
redoubled vigour. He now aspired to deal in lottery 
tickets, formed one of a company for insuring such as. 
engaged in that hazardous speculation against loss, asso~ 
ciated himself to the smugglers.. Caution, however, and. 
timidity—of which he had received a most dispropor- 
tionate share from the kindly hands of nature—kept him. 
from’ engaging in any undertaking where violence was. 
likely to be had recourse to; and his tricky disposition 
suggested so many ways of evading the police, who were, 
moreover, less on their guard against so mere a boy, that, 
he was never detected. As he was always successful, 
and made a point of never contradicting or thwarting his” 
rude companions, they began to entertain a kind of af. 
fection for him, in which wonder at his dexterity, and_ 
contempt for his cowardice, were strangely mingled. Still , 
he was only a Jew ; and these lawless men, who, though 
they never had received’ one moral or religious lesson, 
and were enured to scenes of dishonesty and blood, called 
themselves Christians, because their fathers’ were sup- 
posed to have been so, treated him with slender cere- 
mony. 

By hook and by crook, Moses scraped together so 
much money, that he was able, in his twentieth year, to 
open a shop of all wares in one of the comparatively clean 


streets in the neighbourhood of ‘his native Goshen, into 


which the redundant Jewish population had been allowed, 
urider the auspices of the tolerant spirit of the eighteenth 
century, to overflow. It happened, about this time, that 
one of the brothers, who have since, by their ready. com- 


mand of funds, raised themsélyes to be maSters’ of the — 


k of Ew iously devoted the synagogue to bolst 
in Holy Alliance, and been made Knights Gran 
Crosses of the Legion of Hanover—was upon a tour 
cnllectipg ncaty, nih» StS oné of their 
earliest specula: 4n-the-funds. I ‘be remarked 
here, that these Hebrew monarchs are not so much 
wealthy in themselves, as the depositaries and wielders of 
the collective riches of the children of Israel. Moses 
was by this time regarded by his. tribe as.a, person of 
substance.’ He was, of course, honoured by 4 visit from 
the great man. 

Moses’s little hoard was destined to become one of the 
tiny brooks that swelled the ocean of the other. He 
gained by this not only a safe deposit. for his wealth, but 
what was more—an idea of the possibility of accelerating 
his rise in the world. He put himself to school with an 
old rabbi, in order to improve his writing and arithme- 
tic, and bribed a banker’s clerk of his own nation to 
initiate him into the mysteries of book-keeping by single 
and double entry, He now commenced banker on a 
smal] scale, still, however, keeping a keen eye to his shop. 
By degrees, his usurious transactions increased in magni- 
tude, and he ventured to speculate in the carrying trade. 
He now thought himself rich enough to pay the six 
creutzers which his father had advanced him to begin 
business with, and to giye him one glass of Tokay in return 
for that which had been administered to such excellent 
purpose. Nay, some even assert, that he was liberal 
enough to present the old gentleman with a pair of 
breeches, which he had bought speck and span new, and 
only worn for six months. Now, also, he thought he 
might venture to enjoy life a little, so he changed his 
shirt once a month, treated himself every fortnight to a 
glass of some sweet liqueur, smoked tobacco which did not 
ereate an absolutely pestilential smell in the room, and 
once in every summer took a pleasure-drive with other 
six in a calash built to hold four, 

Moses was universally admitted by the elders of the 
tribe to be an eligible match; and as he was now advyan- 
elng towards his thirtieth year, the Jewish world was 
hushed in awful suspense, watching upon whom his choice 
would fall, Rachel Fiedel was the sixth daughter of 
wealthy parents. Her father had made a fortune hy 
contracting to furnish the Duke of Brunswick's army 
with provisions when it marched into Champagne. Old 
Fiedel had managed to obtain security for bis advances, 
but these advances he forgot to make. The duke re- 
turned in too great a hurry to have leisure to enquire 
into the matter, and by the time the importunate rascals 
of French generals left him a moment to breathe, Fiedel 
had disposed of the pledges for double their value. By 
the time the courts gave a decision against him, his capi- 
tal was sufficiently increased to enable him to pay his 
forfeits without any sensible diminution of his fortune. 

Fiedel was a man superior to the prejudices of his na- 
tion, and he resolved that his daughters should be taught 
all the most fashionable accomplishments. ‘They learned 
to draw, to sing, to play on all sorts of instruments; and 
they read all the most fashionable noyels and plays, They 
were plump lively girls, with clear brown complexions, 
black eyes and hair. They were extremely sentimental, 
and spoke Jewish-German in all its purity. Miss Ra- 
chel, if she had ever noticed Moses at all before he emer- 
ged from his poverty, must have done it with as much 
hauteur as the best Christian baroness of eighteen quar- 
ters; but matters had now assumed a different aspect, 
and when her father announced his wish that she should 
marry him, she dutifully acceded to his desire, with 
something less than reluctance. 

An old female relation, who had some money lodged 
with Moses, was employed to hint to him the conquest 
he had made. Under her tuition, he acquired boldness ; 
and one day, having carefully washed, combed, shifted, 
and scented himself, he made his bow at Madame Fie- 
del’s soirée. His addresses were neither so tender nor so 
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flowery as those of the heroes with whom Miss Rachel's | 
reading was conversant ; bas be ofa eae Pt 
ment, and that was fully as much to the purpose. _ * 
were mafia in : ths, aad tel wale we : 
blessed “itr due time’ with fair dau; were 4; 
educated exactly as their mother had been before them. 

His new relation called into life feelings that had hi- , 
therto slumbered in Moses’s bosom, Like Pee i 
he was passionately fond of his family.) was 4 
more; he was proud of their acco ments, and he 4 
even acquired a taste for their favourite pursuits. He , 
paid more attention to his person, kept a splendid house 
and equipage, was regular in his attendance on the opera, 4 
drank sweet wines, and sucked comfits, and even labour- 
ed with infinite difficulty through three of Ketzebue'’s 
plays, and two of the thousand-and-one imitations of 
Werther. Both he and his wife, however, were keen in 
money matters as they were luxurious, and his wealth }, 
continued to increase. 

Frankfort was a gay place when thé elder Miss Martin 
attained her seventeenth, and the younger her sixteenth 
year. The Prince Primate, the head of the Confedere- 
tion of the Rhine, held his court there, and the tow 
was filled with officers and young diplomatists of 
countries. Martin’s entertainments were rich and 
did, and of course frequented by all the idle young 
men, who praised Madame's taste and u 
flirted with the young ladies, The happiness of 
family was not, however, without alloy. They were 
cessantly reminded, by. some cross-grained accident 
another, that they belonged to a despised caste. 
ladies did not accept their inyitations, nor were they 
yited to the innumerable féles of the nobility and 
merchants, ‘The very beaux who were so frank 
agreeable in their own. house, them a 
distant stateliness at public places. Qur fair friends be 
gan to grow fretful and waspish, and to project a thous 
sand chimerical schemes for establishing themselves in 
society, ; 

A secret council was held, to take into consideration tlt 
expediency of becoming Christians, in hopes that theymight 
afterwards be received into good company. Moses, what 
reason and taste had not been so highly cultivated as thos 
of his wife, and who was consequently rather a narrow }, 
minded man on some points, felt startled. It is tt }, 
that he had attended the synagogue at first for the musi }, 
afterwards because it was his custom, and in the lat? }, 
days of his prosperity not at all... Still there wassome |) 
thing dreadful in the thought of abandoning his religio®y }, 
although to him it was but a name, The lady, howevehy } 
was of a more bold and free spirit. She had Nathan the }, 
Wise, Kotzebue’s Knight Templar, and Voltaire's Prine }, 
cess of Babylon, at her fingers’ ends, and she pelted grett }, 
lumps of them at her husband’s head most 
and unmercifully. The two young angels, who thought 
they had been long enough martyrs to their religion, and 
who, in confidence be it said, believed their sufferings @® }y 
its behalf to exceed by many degrees thes of eae 
who ever lived, chimed in with mamma. we 
something extremely pretty in the volubility with whieh | 
they passed from enunciating the profound 
axiom—that “ religion was a feeling of the 
alike under all forms,” to a pathetic reminiscence of 
late refusal they had encountered, when appl fw |, 
tickets of admission to the grand rout given by the Nt 
cess of And Mira said, that there was a greit )) 
deal in Stolberg’s and La Motte Fouqué's view of \ 
Roman Catholic Church; and Zara said, when we ’ 
Christians, Lieutenant will not look so distant, 

' 
' 
: 
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when we meet him coming from parade, and Miss Vor 
Albert will not turn up her stampy little 

at us. We cannot say that Moses was convinced, bist the 
women stuck to their point with trae feminine parti 
city, and Jewish volubility ; and, by degreesy the iden tf 
the change lost its novelty, and he grew a 


on 
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Oh! but the Mrs and Misses Martin were proud 
when at last they found themselves—the interest- 
avert: pn object of interest to all the fine people 
‘fort! The little hearts of Mira and Zara flut- 
in one continued palpitation of delight. Nota ball 
given to which they were not invited, and their own 
were crammed to the door. And then nothing 
poken of but the beauty and the accomplishments, 
[above all, the fortunes of the Misses Martin, 
But with their father it was otherwise. He was no 
for the flattery of the young and old fools of the 
he was scarcely presentable, and whenever the 
ally was spoken of, his name was sunk by common 
His old friends addressed him with coldness, or 
wsed him unnoticed. The venerable rabbi who presided 
er the synagogue, although he dared not utter such an 
on nication as would have been pronounced against 
egadoes two centuries earlier—and perhaps felt 
h to utter it—knew that the defalcation of so emi- 
'a family could not be passed over in silence. The 
ence was, therefore, pronounced, in virtue of which 
became aliens. 
‘announcement of this event was received by the 
‘with indifference, by Moses with a shudder. He 
of late, rejected by his old associates, and unable to 
liate new, sat much in his own apartment alone. 
ere was a horrible vacancy in his mind. The pursuits 
his life had not been of that kind which afford mate- 
for after reflection. He had no intellectual amuse- 
‘He could not be said to be a believer either accord- 
to the Jewish or the Christian faith. But that innate 
uctible idea of the existence of a God, which exists 
men, which had been kept dark and feeble in his 
his reckless course of life, and which his habit of 
g as other men talked, had kept barely alive, began 
feawaken within him. ‘Its presence was terrible, for 
it as if he had deserted one god without attaching 
if to another—he dreaded both, but could give the 
ference to neither. He sunk gradually into a lethargic 
por, tormented by awful fears, which, in his condi- 
) rather like the dim and fearful phantasma of 
d dream than waking thoughts. In this mood, 
thter, the music, and the sounds of bigh feast- 
from the state rooms of the house, would swell upon 
He felt as if he had sold his soul to some delu- 
mon for idle gauds which brought him no enjoy- 
He shuddered and stopped hisears. Alone in a 
unfurnished, and remote apartment, he practised 
reest austerities which he had heard in his youth 
prescribed for sinners; but he only enfeebled his 
id and body, without restoring his confidence. In the 
f night he was heard by all the house howling with 
my. His wife and daughters upbraided him sharply 
urbing their repose. 
Christmas eve there was a splendid ball given by 
ly. Their spacious hall was hung with festoons of 
let, white, andgold. At either end stood the rarest 
ts the greenhouses for twenty miles round could 
The best musicians of the city were in the gal- 
Music consisted of selections from Rossini and 
’» The air was heavy with perfumes, the richest 
‘most luscious dainties were handed round 
ong sts. Here you might see the noblest and 
Hest of) the city wheeling round in the waltz with a 
ig motion, as if upborn by the full swell of the 
There sat a dark-haired girl in delicious aban- 
it; drinking in the low tremulous whisper of her 
* The voluptuous pulse-beat of the assembly 
sed for a moment as a loud shrill despairing scream 
upon the ear. The guests listened with pale and 
faces, but it was not repeated, and by degrees the 
away. Trwas far in the morning before 


' 


‘broke up. : 
the lady’of the mansion awoke next day at a’ 
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husband wasa-missing. A low window which opened upon 
the garden was unlatched. There was a track of foot~ 
steps among the snow thence to the foot of the garden, 
and on the other side.of the wall down to the river side. 
Not far from the shore wasa hole which had been broken 
in the ice to enable the citizens’ wives to draw water. 
The footsteps led up to this. Drags, boat-poles, what not, 
were put in requisition, and before nightfall the livid 
and swollen body of Moses Martin was dragged from be- 
neath the ice. 

The Ark of Israel carried death to him who dared to 
touch it wantonly, or with unclean hands. The Ark of 
the New Covenant is fraught with the same deadly 
power. Wee 
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Journal of a Residence in Germany, written during a Pro- 
fessional Attendance on their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Clarence, during their Visits to the 
Courts of that Country, in 1822, 1825, and 1826. By 
William Beattie, M.D. 2 vols. Longman, Rees, 
Orme, &. London. 1831, 


Ir would be very wrong to suppose that an egotist was 
an animal not as commonly to be encountered in society 
before as after the existence of John Gutenberg of 
Mentz. Certain it is; however, that since that epoch a 
material change has taken place in the strength of its in~ 
trenchment among us, and in the opportunities afforded 
for the display of its natural office of self-worship. In 
the history of the animal anterior to the invention of 
printing, the days of its own life, and the space of its 
immediate habitation, were generally sufficient for “ the 
evil thereof.” We might, of course, while in its presence, 
be subjected to repeated inflictions of the same lash, but 
were not apt, on returning home, or on visiting a neigh- 
bour, to be startled, “‘ in scalis metuens pendentis ha~ 
benw,” by a facsimile of it occupying a place in our apart~ 
ments as a becoming appendage to their furniture. This 
sort of posthumous egotism could never, indeed, be wholly 
unknown, where books, even transcribed by the hand, 
had been published ; but its attainment by this channel’ 
was, we know, attended with infinite delay and 
and at the risk of much incorrectness. The vanity of the 
beast, therefore, was often deterred from exposure, by the 
fear of the probable mutilation of its most imposing ap-~ 
pearances. ’ 

But the printing-press has dispelled all these appre- 
hensions. Precision of detail may be safely reckoned 
down to the minutest word ; nor is it possible to assign’ 
any limit to circulation, while the facility of execution 
provokes and sustains repetition. We imagine, accord- 
ingly, though Pat may seem to have assisted us in the 
remark, that, amid all the expressions of grateful respect 
to the memory of Gutenberg, no voice ought to sound a 
louder eulogy than that of the egotist ; or at least that, 
like the secret acknowledgment of worth at Salamis, the 
class should individually concur in placing the German’ 
only second in the roll of merit to themselves. Dr Beat- 
tie is oné of those by whom, in gratitude, the name of 
this benefactor ought to be engraven in the front of his’ 
volumes in illuminated characters. 

“ To contribute,” says our author, in his dedication to 
the king, “to the historical literature of my country, 
and to record some of those exalted traits of character 
which are now the strong bond of union between the 
king and his people, have been the sole aim and impulse 
under which I have written.” 

Now, after a fair and attentive perusal of the work 
whieh succeeds this preliminary assurance, and in the face 
of its testimony, we can only come to one conclusion re- 
garding the “ aim and impulse” with which it was com- 


from her slambers, she was informed that her | posed 


os 
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Nothing, of course, is easier, than to contribute to the 
literature of a country in a certain way, just as “ every 
little’-—The proverb is something musty. But to 
make a really worthy addition to the page of its annals, 
by which we properly understand the historical depart- 
ment of its literature, by the introduction of some novelty 
of event or character, by incorporating any omission, or 
amplifying any obscurity, or by retracing the whole, ina 
spirit that may do justice to the importance of the theme, 
is a matter at once of difficult selection and trying per- 
formance ; where the capacity, indeed, of the writer for 
the latter of these duties may, with a few exceptions, be 
readily ascertained from the judgment manifested in the 
former. 

If Dr Beattie, then, merely proposes to enlarge the 
history of England with a particular account of some 
occasional visits to the courts of Germany, in the sum- 
mers of 1822, 1825, and 1826, made, with as little os- 
tentation as possible, and for the benefit of his health, by 
his present majesty, when Duke of Clarence, we are 
afraid that the titlepage, which records the simple fact, 
is alone destined to meet the eye of posterity, to which 
we can have no possible objections, as, beyond a doubt, 
the titlepage is very genteel and gentlemanlike, witha 
pretty vignette at the bottom. 

If, again, it is our author’s intention to effect the same 
object, and also to improve our relations with foreign 
states, by giving a clearer insight into the domestic policy 
of their princes, and the status of their citizens, we can- 
not but admire the natural deductions by which the mind 
arrives at this information, via picture galleries, senti- 
mental soliloquies on monastic ruins, idle legends of an- 
tiquity, still idler effusions of our author’s own muse, tea- 
party conversations, pic-nic expeditions, and descants on 
the virtues, omitting nothing, 
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of little princes and princesses, Jandgraves and electors, 
For this part, too, of Dr Beattie’s contribution to the 
historical literature of his country, we think we hear 
“old truepenny” Time already whetting his scythe with 
a strange and ominous sound. 

In considering the fulfilment, besides, of his second 
resolution, we cannot help believing that he must some- 
where have witnessed ‘ Hamlet” performed, with the 
part of the young prince omitted, “ for that night only,” 
and taken his cue at present from the representation ; 
unless we are to accept the certificate of his royal high- 
ness’s physician in ordinary, that his majesty, while in 
Germany, could take daily exercise for two or three hours 
without fatigue, that he has an excellent memory, rises 
early, and is an affectionate husband and father, can sub- 
mit to swallow medicine with a better grace than most 
mortals, and uses at least two gallons of ‘cold fresh 
water” as a simple gargle every morning, as a record of 
“some of those exalted traits of character which are now 
the strong bond of union between the king and his 
people.” 

We have here reduced the contents of the “ Journal” 
to the general branches which, at the outset, we think it 

‘meant to discuss, and each of these, we find, hangs very 
lightly in the balance. But it is still our duty to deter- 
mine with more positive accuracy what sterling coin may 
actually exist under the mantle of this rubbish. 

“Thad, some time sirice,” says the doctor, “a conversa- 
tion with a /eibartz (physician to the person) at court. 
He is a man who has seen much, heard much, and read 
much ; and what he has seen, heard, and read, he re- 
members.” Here our author unconsciously describes 
himself, without drawing a very striking picture of ex- 
cellence, For memory without judgment is but an over- 
fiowing hogshead without a stop-cock. Our own por- 
trait of Dr Beattie may be struck off at a dash,—he is a 
courtier,“ Know ye this water-fly, Horatio?” 


This 
single truth stands out in all his expressions, and feelings, 
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“ marble that seems to weep where princes die, 

“ Herrenalb! a name once pronounced hat in hand, 
whose sanctuary the incense burned for centuries ;” 
drink of Leibenzelt, and learn that “ from the days 
Hubert, the hirsch hunter, down to the degenerate days 


son; and mothers, who sorrowed once, to sing for 
—(miraculous waters and marvellous doctor ! even 
ren’s advertisements are sickly stuff after this !)—or might 
wander by “ the shallow stream where a young lady 
found means to release herself from the cares of life, or 
from the more crazing effects of love.” : 
Our author's scenic description recurs in almost every 
page, but carries with it no permanency of impression. 
It is broad and discursive as the wide landscape he views, 
unrecommended by any of those startling individual 
points which arrest the eye in the broadest survey of 
nature, rising and jutting forth in prominent beauty, t@ 
chequer an otherwise too monotonous level, and to Te 
lieve the vague and unsatisfactory spirit, that at the sight 
of boundless expanse, settles on the soul, by recalling it 
to a few definite figures of attraction. There is, more- 
over, a disagreeably prevalent intrusion of self through- 
out—of “ the strong and painful curiosity” with which 
Dr Beattie pays every visit, and meditates on every 
spectacle. The accounts of his journeys often lead us to 
imagine that he must have sat in the carriage, Jooking 
into a large mirror, which would certainly reflect the 
passing scenery of the way, but retain all the time in the 
centre the unvaried smirk of his own countenance, 
especially developed when he 
reaches any royal residence. Hereditary succession, if 
not the purest method in theory of perpetuating govera- 
ments, has at least been pronounced by experience the 
practical substitute fraught with results of the least in- 
convenience, and the greatest measure of public benefit 
Still it has its good and evil, and the wise man will be 
followed by the fool, the warrior by the dolt. In Ger- 
many it is quite another thing. Never since the days of , 
fairyland has there existed, if we are to judge from what i 
is now before us, such a spotless race of princes, such f 
personal beauty, moral perfection, liberal acquirements, , 
such benevolence, such grace. O ye subjects of such h 
rulers! “ Onimium fortunati!” §¢c. N 
We should not perhaps press Dr Beattie too hard on 
this point, as it might be difficult in his situation, tobe | 
« sans peur et sans reproche,” frank and plain-spokel. , 
If so, silence had surely become him better, and it is un- 
lucky for his calculations of character, that several whom 
he saluted “ Patres Patrie,” have not been lately in the 
best odour with those voices where such titles most ph |, 
perly reside. : ’ 
Of Dr Beattie’s political sagacity, we cannot recollect |, 
any passage of his work from which we might jadge@ 
cept a short rhapsody on the probable deportment of his 
royal highness, in the event of succeeding to the British 
throne, which has been sufficiently realized by : 
circumstances ; but it is so easy to add a page to’ 
that we refrain from giving a decided opinion, __ 
In the course of the work, we are treated to 
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y furnish forth a couple of annuals. Of the former, 
| : legends of “‘ Nonnenwerder” is the chief, aud we ask 
Dr Beattie with what face he here pretends to serve up 
‘a novel treat to any well-informed reader, or if he did not 
‘blush at his own impertinence, in pitifully disfiguring 
had already been immortalized by the pen of Schiller ? 
Did he never hear of the ballad of ‘‘ Ritten Toggenburg ?” 
Th that case let him blush deeper than ever. 
| The poetry—we mean the verses—are the compositions 
of Dr Beattie; and, by his own free and unextorted con- 
fession, avowedly bad—unworthy of himself. Under 
sentence we gladly restore our readers, who are 
tly quaking, with good cause, in terrible suspicion 
our intentions, to their wonted equanimity, with the 
‘assurance that most of the “Stanzas for Music” 
“a dying fall,” which only reminds us of our trusty 
‘who may be seen at his post every day by the 
ide, between Queen Street and Heriot Row, ve- 
tly plying an instrument, which once, we doubt 
discoursed very eloquent music, but at present gives 
at intervals of half an hour, toa few stifled squeaks, 
without the benefit of old acquaintance, sound 
like a puny attempt at ventriloquism. 
~ We have hitherto, with whatever force we may have 
, certainly treated Dr Beattie as a manly writer, 
meriting manly consideration. A single extract may 
with what justice we might have forsworn even 


this courtesy. Let us see. 


“ The party was now at tea; her majesty seated in an 
r upon a nicely sanded floor; his royal high- 
at her right hand ; a table in the centre with the 
4 equipage ; a boiling kettle in the middle, and three of 
ladies of honour seated round it; the gentlemen and 
standing near the window, and enjoying the rich 
grey ruins, and pine-clad hills, by which this 
“ ful retreat is on all sides hemmed in. 
“For the benefit of those who make pic-nic parties, 
the necessary expenditure of china in breakage is 
a subject of serious reflection for next day, I would 
the plan adopted by her majesty ; namely, a metal 
us. On this, as on former occasions, the cups and 
were all of silver, gilt inside, so that they may be 
without risk, and survive a whole century of 


sno tumbles. One inconvenience attends this de- 


tiption of metallic tea-ware, which has rather puzzled 
attimes. The tea is poured out hot, and immediately 
round the circle by the attendants. It usually 
moreover, that the saucer is no accompaniment 

‘Yo the cup, and he who makes the experiment, as I have 
; with the contents only a few degrees below the 
Doiling point, will have an opportunity of giving most 
F testimony to the conducting power of silver. The 
‘best way in such a dilemma is to drop the cup, blow cold 
gd fingers, and every time you look at them for the 
‘Text week, pronounce a hearty panegyric on the super- 
Tative merits and properties of china, with an equally 
malediction upon boiling water served in a silver 
teacup. This, as far as my own experience goes, is at 
‘once the best courage, and the surest consolation which a 
3 pher can adopt under such trying circumstances. 
will also enjoy the pleasing conviction, of having 
Contributed most liberally to the evening’s amusement.” 


‘ 


“God help thee, silly one!” such trash would not sa- 
tisfy a child. God help the company who were tickled 
With such straws! God help the reader who has swal- 
lowed the present bolus ! and God pardon us if we have 
‘@joled any, one into such a step ! 
“At length let some one demand, “ the only conclusion” 
| which we could come regarding the “aim and im- 
” under which these volumes were written. It is 
ned in four words: “ Musca in temone sedit.” 


5 
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anecdotes, and “ stanzas for music,” as might gal-| Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck, and 


consequent Discovery of certain Is in the Carribbean 
Sea: with a detail of many extraordinary Events in his 
Life, from the year 1733 to 1749, as written in his own 
Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. In three vols. 
London. Longman and Co. 1831. 


Sin Epwarpv Seawarp is a Robinson Crusoe of the 
eighteenth century. His fate, however, differs from that 
of his prototype in one respect; he has a wife cast on 
shore along with him to lessen his solitude, and partake 
in his cares and toils. His adventures too are meant to 
be of a more exalted character, for he is introduced into 
the presence of a prime minister, and even of royalty 
itself. Mrs Gore announces in her preface to “ Pin 
Money,” that her ambition is to become the Miss Austin 
of Fashionable Life: Miss Jane Porter wishes to become 
its Defoe. 

The character of a writer of about a century ago, is, on 
the whole, well sustained, and the verisimilitude of the 
story preserved in all its parts. One or two slips indeed 
do occur, but they are trifling. The author certainly dis- 
cusses certain doctrines of “ political justice,” which were 
not broached till some time after the close of her story. 
The answer, too, which she puts into the mouth of Van 
Kempen, when asked by Sir Edward how the commerce 
of the island may best be promoted, is too evident a pla- 
giarism from the shrewd reply of the old French mer- 
chant to Colbert—‘ pas trop gouverner.” It is also 
rather unlucky that the hero should be made to speak of 
the Spectator as “ that excellent weekly paper.” But, 
upon the whole, we seldom feel disturbed in what regards 
the verisimilitude of the story, except by an occasional 
overstrained peculiarity of the period, or the excessive 
ease with which every thing is accomplished. 

The book is very agreeable in the perusal, but when 
we come to look back upon what we have read, we find 
few or no prominent passages that have seized hold of 
the memory. This indicates a want of power and ori- 
ginality. The uniform, gentle, and benignant disposition 
of the hero, too, begins at last to get cloying. Such a 
milk-and-water piece of mildness could never have got 
onin the world as Sir Edward is made todo. It is cre- 
ditable to the purity of a female’s mind that she could 
not paint him otherwise, but it impinges sadly upon the 
probability and even the interest of the story. Sir Ed- 
ward is Thaddeus of Warsaw, without his fire, but with 
all his excess of amiability. It is just such a character as 
was to be expected from the mind of the author of the 
latter after the glow of youth had passed away. 

There is something extremely Arcadian and delightfal 
in the passage we subjoin, and it gives a fair idea of the 
style of the narrative. 

“Tn the afternoon, we proposed a long walk to the 
southern extremity of the isthmus, if we could accom- 
plish it : so, slinging the captain’s canteen over my shoul- 
der, and placing my pistols in my belt, with my pike in 
my hand, and my wife with hers, followed by Fidele, we 
first proceeded to the fountain to fill the canteen with 
water, and then shaped our course along the western side 
of the isthmus, by the side of the lake. ‘Thanks to the 
security of our canvass gaiters, we got on without being 
incommoded by sand in our shoes ; and, as we did not 
here see any shells to arrest our attention, we went for- 
ward without interruption. Finding ourselves soon par- 
rallel with the cocoa-nut grove, we turned up from the 
beach, to take a second view of it. The trees were lofty, 
and many thickly hung with fruit. Some of the nuts 
lay among the sand, a few of which had burst in the 
outer shell, and showed a vigorous shoot coming forth 
from a small aperture at one end of the solid nut. ‘TI 
will collect some of these another day,’ said I, ‘ to plant 
at our end of the isthmus; and then I shall endeavour 
to get you a few of the young nuts from the tree ; for we 
must not eat any of the old ones, their kernels being hard 


and indigestible.’ Looking round me, I observed that, | 
by the process of time on the wild vegetation, the soil 
had become pretty good about the cocoa-nut grove; so 
we decided on putting in some of our seeds there, in a 
day or two. We again descended to the beach, and bent 
our course observingly along to the northward, skirting 


the sandy isthmus on the west. Not far from its ter- 
mination we arrived at a low sandy point, to the right of 
which, as we stood on it, with our faces to the lake, was 
asmall bay; at the bottom of which rose a steep rock, 
projecting into the water, with a bold front directly op- 
posite to us. The west side of this bay curved out also 
into a rocky point at the extremity ; while its gradual 
slope, beautifully wooded down to the water's edge, rose 
somewhat abruptly, at a little distance from the shore ; 
exhibiting from thence a thick forest, covering the lofty 
hills that formed the remote background. We stood 
awhile admiring this new scenery, rendered more inter- 


esting by the evolutions of a flock of sea gulls (those in- |' 


habitants of every sea!) in pursuit of the small fish, leap- 
ing and sparkling in the bay even close to the beach. 
It was but a short walk to the bold rock in the bosom 
of the bay ; and we proceeded to it, much amused with 
Fidele trying to catch the sprats or anchovies, or what- 
ever they were, that swarmed upon the coast. We soon 
reached the rock, which appeared to be forty or fifty feet 
high ; but, as it projected perpendicularly into deep water, 
there was no passing it; so we sat down upon a large 
stone near its base, glad to rest ourselves. When a little 
cooled from our exercise, we took a draught of water 
from our canteen, which we found grateful and refresh- 
ing. Our eyes were now instantly arrested by our own 
noble promontory, which stood right over against us, 
distant about three miles to the south. We both ex- 
claimed at once, ‘ What a magnificent object it is !’ 
The loftiest summit, immediately over our vessel, ap- 
peared to be at least 300 or 400 feet high ; while the 
lower part to the westward, where the cave is situated, 
looked like a rugged chasm. Beyond that, further again 
to the west, the cliff rose, in a conical form, to: at least 
250 feet. The highest summit seemed entirely naked 
of trees. But this hill was wooded to the top, and, 
by its figure and verdure, associated with the image of 
the cool spring at its foot, and the commanding aspect 
of its more barren neighbour, altogether presented a pic- 
ture of great grandeur and beauty. 

“ After resting a reasonable time, we determined to 
cross the isthmus, (and return by the eastern beach,) 
which extended about half a mile to a projecting low 
rocky point,—the very point on which the brig nearly 
struck, soon after her release from the reef! We recog- 
nised it by its relative situation to the reef beyond it ; 
and then called.to mind that we had seen a rivulet on 
what was then its further side. When recommencing 
our walk, we observed that the sand in our immediate 
direction produced. some vegetation ; and that further 
back to the northward, there were bushes, and then trees, 
We kept on the edge of the fertile ground, having found 
our steps impeded by the shrubs and other plants 3 and 
in about a quarter of an hour, we were on the eastern 
side of the isthmus, having had a beautiful silvan bank 
all the way on our left. On surveying the spot, I could 
not but reflect how fit a place it was for such seeds as 
required a full tropical sun, free from all shade ; and 
made the remark to my wife. ‘ That may be, dear 
Edward!’ replied she, anxiously; but you have only 
one pair of hands, and. have already chalked out so much 
work for yourself, that I really am afraid you will fall 
sick from fatigue. I wish,’ added she, tenderly pressing 
my arm, ‘ I had never thought of the tent on the ridge ! 
making it is so very laborious, and takes up so much time 
which might be employed in the seeds, that I think you 
had better desist from finishing it for the present,’ I 
thanked her affectionately for her solicitude ; but told 
her I did not like vacillating, and that I would not delay 
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Too tired to make tea, we Tegaled 
wine and water and some biscuit ; and 
down in the presence of God, rendered to 
is justly due,—the sacrifice of praise and prayer 
thanksgiving ; and retired to rest.” : 


e8eweCoCooooS]SSS= to 
The’ Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoo society De- 
lineated. Published with the of the 


cil, and under the Superintendence cret 
and. Viop- Secretary of the Society. Vols. I. and 
8vo. Pp. 308, 328. London, Charles Tilt. re 
The Editor modestly announces that his work is in 


tory, and diffusing more correct notions concerning it 
In our opinion, it is entitled to higher praise than merely 
saying, this object has been accomplished. © Many species }; 
of birds and beasts are here described from re- 
peated observations for the first time. The plan of pub 
lication, which is, we believe, to issue a volume as-aften 
as the increasing wealth of the Zoological 

a sufficient stock of imperfectly known animals, 

a scientific arrangement, but to each volume there isap- 
pended a systematic Index. Of the illustrations—drawn 
by Harvey, and engraved by Branston and Wright—we 
cannot speak too highly. For accurate resemblance, life 


fine perception of the charm of mingled pla 
eauty. ; 

In what manner the li d of the work 
is executed, the reader may be able to judge after 
sing the description of the Chinchillas—that 
little creature to which our fair friends are indebted for 
some of their most costly ornaments, 


“ The earliest account of the chinchilla with which 
we have met is contained in Father Joseph Acosta’s Na 
tural and Moral History of the East and West Indies, 
published at Barcelona, in Spanish, in the year 
From an English translation of this work, printed 
London in 1604, we extract the following sentence, 
which is all that relates to the animal in question 
* The chinchilles is another kind of small beasts, 
squirrels; they have a wonderfull 
skinne, which they weare as a healthfull thing 
fort the stomacke, and those parts that have neede 
moderate heate; [as most ‘ beasts’ do;, but the 
ding part of the extract shows that this is spoken 
human natives, and not of the poor 
selves ;] they make coverings and rugges of the : 
these chinchilles, which are found om the Sierre of 

“ We find these animals again mentioned, and nearly || 
to the same purpose, in. ‘ The Observations of Sir Rich- | 
ard Hawkins, knight, in his Voyage into the South Sea, 
an. dom. 1593,” published at: London in a small follo, in 
the year 1622, and reprinted, three years afterwards, in 
the fourth part'‘of ‘ Purchas his Pilgrims.’ ‘This hardy 
and adventurous seaman appears, notwithstanding the — 
somewhat contemptuous manner in which he speaks ot 
the ‘ princes and nobles’ that ‘ laie waite’ for these skins 
to have been much of thé same opinion with regan! i 
their superior quality and comfort. Tt is of Te 
mark, that he treats them’ not ‘as ie ate ee 
Acosta seems to have regarded’ “but 
‘ Amongst others,’ he says—showing, ‘hy’ the by, 
little respect for the niceties of grammar as the translator 
above quoted— they have little beastes, like unto a squll 


== 
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but that ‘hee is grey, ‘his skinne is the most delicate 
and curious furre that I have seene, and of much 
ination, (as is reason,) in the Peru; few of them 
into Spaine, because diffictilt to be come by, for that 

and nobles laie waite for them, they call this 
nil, aud of them they have great abun- 
, « * « . 


The chinchilla,” says Molina, “ is another species of 
Tat, in great estimation for the extreme fineness of its, 
if a rich fur as delicate as the silken webs of the 
garden spiders may be so termed. It is of an ash-grey, 
and sufficiently long for spinning. The little animal 
h produces it is six inches long from the nose to the 
oot of the tail, with small pointed ears, a short muzzle, 
ih like the house-rat, and a tail of moderate length, 
hed with a delicate far. It lives in burrows under- 
ground, in the open country of the northern provinces of 
Chili, and is very fond of being in company with others 
its species. _ It feeds upon the roots of various bulbous 
ots which grow abundantly in those parts ; and pro- 

8s twicea-year five or six young ones. It isso docile 
i mild in. temper, that if taken into the hands it nei- 
er bites nor tries to escape ; but seems to take a pleasure 
caressed. If placed in the bosom, it remains 

as still and quiet asif it were in its ownnest, This 
ordinary placidity may possibly be rather due to its 
inimity, which renders it extremely timid. — As it 

in itself peculiarly cleanly, there can be no fear of its 
ling the clothes of those who handle it, or of its com- 
nicating any bad smell to them, for it is entirely free 
fom that ill odour which characterizes the other species 
Tats. For this reason, it might well be kept in the 
with no annoyance and at a trifling expense, 
ich would be abundantly repaid by the profits on its 
The ancient Peruvians, who were far more in- 
rious than the modern, made of this wool coverlets 
beds and yaluable stuffs.” 
* . * , 


. . * 


0 


“ To the account of its habits given by Molina we can 
add that it usually sits upon its haunches, and is 
able to raise itself up and stand upon its hinder feet. 

feeds in a sitting posture, grasping its food and convey- 
it to its mouth by means of its fore paws. In its 

it is generally mild and tractable, but it will not 

suffer itself to be handled without resistance, and 

es bites the hand which attempts to fondle it 
not ina humour to be played with. 

* Although a native of the alpine valleys of Chili, and 
ents subjected in itsown country to the effects of 
‘alow temperature of the atmosphere, against which its 

ick coat affords an admirable protection, it was thought 

to keep it during the winter in a moderately 
“Warm room, and a piece of flannel was even introduced 
into its sleeping apartment for its greater comfort. But 
this indulgence was most pertinaciously rejected, and as 
often as the flannel was replaced, so often was it dragged 
by the little animal into the outer compartment of its 
‘cage, where it amused itself with pulling it about, rolling 
‘it up and shaking it with its feet and teeth. In other 
‘Téspects it exhibits but. little playfulness, and gives few 
“signs of activity ; seldom disturbing its usual quietude by 
any sudden or extraordinary gambols, but 
‘displaying strong symptoms of alarm when startled by 
any unusual occurrence. It is, in fact, a remar 
‘tranquil and peaceable animal, unless when its timidity 
Sets the better of its gentleness.” 
* Itis melancholy to reflect how many of our fairest 
dteams of boyhood are doomed to fade into the light of 
“common day. Upon us scribblers, this law of nature ope- 
‘Fates with peculiar severity. With what face can we 
Vever speak of a swan-like end, now that we have read 
What follows ! 
' “ Not to speak of the difference in the number of their 
tibs, which are twelve in the Wild Swan, and eleven 
‘nly in the Tame, their trachee or windpipes afford un- 


questionable evidence of their distinctness. This organ, 
which, in the Tame Swan, passes directly from the neck 
into the cavity of the chest without forming any previous 
convolution, enters in the Wild species an appropriaté ca- 
vity in the keel of the breastbone, within which it passes 
to a considerable depth, then returns upwards, and is 
again inflected over the edge of the sternum before 
ging into the chest. Ray was the first to point out this 
marked distinction between the two birds, which had 
previously been regarded as doubtful species. It was ne- 
glected, however, by later naturalists, and even Buffon 
and Linneus were inclined to consider them as mere va- 
rieties ; but in these days, when the importance of ana- 
tomical characters is fully recognised, they are universally 
allowed to be distinct. 
*. * * * * « . 

“Aldrovandus, who was the first to observe the sttiking 
inflections of the windpipe in the Wild Swan, but with- 
out being aware of the difference in that respect between 
it and the Tame, regarded this peculiar structure as a 
confirmation of the old opinion, that the Swan possessed 
a melodious voice with which, on the approach of death, 
it performed its own funeral dirge. This story, as far as 
regards the harmony of its voice, has frequently been re- 
vived ; but those who have had the best opportunities of 
hearing the monotonous sounds which the Wild Swaris 
actually produce, are universally agreed in discrediting it 
as an altogether imaginary fable. We have ourselves fre- 
quently listened to them in the Gardens of the Society 
on fine evenings in the summer time,'and could not but 
agree with Hearne in regarding the noise which they 
made ‘as not very unlike that of a French horn, but 
entirely divested of every note that constitutes melody.’ 
M. de Bomare compares it, with equal felicity, to the 
sound of two small children’s trampets, and declares that 
if any modern writer pretends that the Swan has a me- 
lodious voice, he deserves to be compared with the blind 
man of Cheselden, who had no other idea of the colour 
of scarlet than that which was suggested by the sound of 
a trumpet.” 

“ The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological So- 
ciety” is a book at once solid and entertaining, elegant and 
useful. 


Pin Money ; a Novel. By the authoress of “The Mani- 
ners of the Day.” In three volumes. London. 
Colburn and Bentley. 


We are not particular admirers of the sentimental do- 
mestic novel, still less of the fashionable novel ; and we are 
rather at a loss what to think of a novel which, like the 
present, is a compound of both. We certainly do not go 
so far as Mrs Gore in its praise ; still less do we incline to 
agree with those who utterly condemn it. The danger 
of this kind of reading lies only in its excess. So, after 
all, we may leave the question where it is, at present, 
most suitably placed—in the limbo of vanity, waiting for 
some person to discuss it who has nothing better to do ; 
and spare our readers a mortal column of the solemn di- 
dactic, which they would in all probability skip. We 
should, we know, were we in their place. 

Mrs Gore is a woman of superior talent, that is al- 
ready admitted on all hands. Her novel has a story in 
it, but the narrative never was our forte. We have po- 
sitively, therefore, nothing left us to say of Pin Money, 
except that it is a very readable book, and we accordingly 
betake us as quickly as we can to the making of extracts. 

What follows is a clever picture of the ménage of a 
small would-be statesman :— 

“ It is not to be supposed that a wholesale and retail 
dealer in Parliament could have fixed his domicile in any 
other parish than that of St Margaret, Westminster ; and 
Sir Brooke accordingly found himself driven to the en- 
trance of a paved court—an old-fashioned cul-de-sac— 
whose heavy architraves of carved wood-work, narrow 
windows, and ostensible roofing of red tile, formed a me- 


at 
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lancholy memento of the domestic architecture in vogue 
during the early days of the Hanoverian succession. A 
peep into the Birdcage walk, at the peril of dislocation — 
and the unceasing carillon of St Margaret's chimes, 
formed the sole enlivenment of this dingy senatorial re- 
treat. 

“A mysterious-looking, middle-aged man, with speck- 
led stockings, powdered hair, and a slight hint of a pig- 
tail, who might have been indiscriminately taken for a 
butler, a clerk, or a secretary, circumspectly ushered the 
expected guest into his master’s study, with a whispered 
assurance that Mr Lexley would shortly make his ap- 
pearance, having probably been detained at the House ; 
and Sir Brooke, as he gazed around the uninviting cham- 
ber, could not but feel that he should be very unwilling 
to adopt the habits, of life of this active servant of the 
country, in assuming a similar weight of. Parliamentary 
responsibility. He examined the tall, dark, spider-legged 
mahogany writing-table, spotted with much ink, and 
indented with severe penmanship ; the unsightly book- 
cases filled with vellum-boynd folios, and buff-leather 
quartos,—(Rerorts, from vol. 1. to vol. pDxxvi., )—and 
a ragged regiment of loose and unconnected pamphlets ; the 
chimney-piece graced with two dusty glas girandoles, and 
a museum of printed and wafered circulars, addressed by 
divers clerkly hands, to “ John Lexley, Esq. M.P.”— 
till his mind involuntarily reverted to his snug library at 
Rawleighford, Morel-and-Seddonized into the utmost 
refinement of literary ease, and musky with Russia lea- 
ther !—its scattered memoranda collected under the pa- 
per-weights of Vulliamy’s choicest bronze, and its artifi- 
cial light distributed by reading-lamps and shaded candles, 
such as might have assisted Methuselah, or old Parr, to 
decipher a diamond edition, without spectacles ! 

“ After the miserable solitude of a quarter of an hour 


’ passed in a retreat presenting few extraneous attractions 


to divert the attention of its owner from the dry details 
to which he saw fit to devote his existence, a hurried rap 
announced Mr Lexley’s return, and having accosted his 
punctual guest with an incoherent explanation touching 
the lateness of the division, the harassed member alluded 
to the necessity of washing those hands, the cleanliness 
of which had been so much lauded by Sir Brooke to Frede- 
rica, and rushed up the creaking stairs in his usual flurry 
of ‘superfluous activity. 

« Rawleigh, who was now growing hungry and frac- 
tious, was right glad when at length he found himself 
seated opposite to his host at the dinner-table, with a tu- 
reen of very diaphanous mock-turtle, and a dish of flac- 
cid salmon, smothered in horse-radish, and surrounded 
by some smelts, of the consistency of cuttle-fish, standing 
between them. As soon as he had in some degree ap- 
peased his’ appetite with these uninviting provisions, 
which Mr Lexley announced to be ‘ bachelor’s fare,’ or 
* pot-luck,’ or some other apologetic designation of a 
filthy dinner, Sir Brooke, on casting his eyes around him, 
perceived that a well-stored dumb waiter was placed near 
his host, and another within his own reach, and that no 
sooner had the mysterious butler placed upon the board two 
bottles of sherry, a saddle of rancid mutton,a haycock of 
mashed potatoes, and a tepid salad, than he with- 
drew from attendance—closing the door as charily after 
him as if either his master, or bis master’s guest, were 
labouring under a concussion of the brain. It was evi- 
dent that he was familiarly trained to the business-like 
privacy of Mr Lexley’s confidential dinners. 

“ *-And now, my dear sir, we are alone!’ said Lexley, 
in» an,/opening : phrase, twisting, as he spoke, his long 
throat over his shoulder, like that of an ill-trussed ptar- 


| mlignd,:toAsceltdin that his cup-bearer had left the room. 
» Unconstiously the awe-struck baronet followed his scru- 
timizing glance, and began to feel that there was some- 


thing ‘inexpressibly awfal in all these mysterious prepa- 
rativns for secrecy. Nothing was wanting but Miss 
Kelly, to vender the scene a perfect melo-dyame ! 


| of fashionable life into our colamns, and here it is 


“ Tt is to be hoped that the courteous reader of # 
memoirs has formed no para atte, 
was that Mr Lexley thought fit to utter, when 


sacred in our sight, than those occasionally transacted i 
the parish of St Margaret; and if the process which suf- 
ficed to sgpler our stint te an ae 
tive of the respectable borough of Martwich, should ever « 
chance to be betrayed to posterity, so indiscreet a revela- ») 
tion shall never be traced to our pages. We prefer ad- 

journing from Mr Lexley’s second course, to the dinner i 
in Charles Street.” Ms 


An excellent pendant to this offers itself in t 
Lady Olivia Tadcaster, one of your everlastingly b 
penny-wise and pound-foolish persons :— 

“Fortunately for Frederica, the attention of Laiy 
Olivia was wholly diverted from her embarrassment bh 
the appearance of a dish of coquilles aux huitres in the 
second course,—giving rise to one of her monitory dit 
cussions, 7 

“¢T was quite surprised to learn from my sister 
other day, that she had her oysters from Grove !—As 
any one in their senses ever dreamed of pure 
oysters from a fishmonger !’ 

“* Who, then, ought to furnish them ;—the 
enquired Sir Brooke, who partook, in some slight degree, 
of his aunt Derenzy’s predilection for domestic details. 

“<Tt is a trade in itself, replied Lady Olivia,'swallow- 
ing an oyster with an air of infinite contempt. * Do yor 
imagine that a real gastronome, in Paris, would eat a 
oyster from any other hands than those of the shell 
merchant who sits on the stairs at the Rocher de Can- 
cale ?’ 

“Tn Paris;—but we who reside in London, are com 
pelled to forego that luxury. Martin, who supplies ™ ) 
with oysters?’ enquired Sir Brooke of his butler; who | 
had fixed his eyes upon Lady Olivia with all the abl 
rence which upper servants are apt to cherish against 
visitors who give both trouble and advice. 

“ «Taylor of Piccadilly, Sir Brooke.’ 

“* Take away my plate!’ cried Lady Olivia, indig- 
nantly ; ‘ I would as soon swallow my own kid gloves, 
as oysters which have been swimming without their 
shells all the morning in a fishmonger's brown pipkin of 
cold water.’ 

*« * Why it stands to reason that their flavour minst eva- 
porate,’ observed Sir Brooke, pushing away his own; 
‘ Lady Rawleigh is too inexperienced a housekeeper @ 
enter into these details at present. Your ladyship must 
be generous enough to assist her with your advice.’ 

“« Why, I will tell you exactly how Z manage,’ sid 
Lady Olivia, who had now arrived at the point: she de)“ 
sired. ‘ There is a young man lately set up in busines 
at Harwich, who formerly lived as valet with poor dear | 
Mr Tadcaster, and whom I consider it my duty, to p 4 
tronise. I have given him a commission to supply Mi 
once a-week during the season ; and I will get a frank to- ~ 
night at Axiom’s, and write to him to-morrow to send® in 
supply to you at the same time. Your establishment is |“ 
larger than mine, so that you will require double the 
quantity.’ *: 1 

“ © Oysters are already out of season,’ said Frederic, i 
negatively. \ . . 

“© And once a-week !’ cried Sir Brooke ;—* surely it | | 
is better to depend upon Taylor for a daily supply?” 3 

“« By sending the barrels round by Doddingham, 
which is not above eight or ten 4 
get them brought at a very it ) 
cart kept by a cousin of my own maid's. Itis: 
days on the road, and the carter is a trustworthy 
who may be relied on.’” NP 


For once jn our lives we are téniptell to: 


Pat & 
i 


Bf was very sareing to observe the air of Sanat .. 
‘assumed by this ancient lady towards many of 


years her own juniors—she regarded as young 
requiring her eas much as when it 
—— them into the eoteries of the Marchioness of 
sham, or of the old Princess Amelia. In many 
‘withered fold and wrinkle Lady Derenzy still beheld 
nal dimple, and saw nothing but the glossiness of 
r long, lost tresses. in the. frizzed toupees of many.a 
fi ided brow ;—the immobility of rheumatic joints she 
ok for an-air of languor—and the trembling of pal- 
* dled heads for the mincing of a coquettish demeanour. 
Whenever Frederica could disengage her own attention 
from the assiduities of which she was the object on every 
1 sand from theaffectionate greetings of various branches 
of her own noble and extensive family, she could not but 
revh snatches of the singular colloquies which arose 
a her venerable companion and certain of her super- 
d contemporaries, whose horrifically spectral ap- 
e would have entered into admirable partnership 
y ‘that of the phantom king of Denmark on the bas- 
jof Elsineur. And as she listened to their courtly 
croakings, she thought of the three awfal ‘ cummers’ assem- 
d on the grave-stones of Ravenswood church, in the 
of the Bride of Lammermoor ; of which the conclave 
of these a, antiques ‘in velvet, with diamonds glim- 
like sepulchral lamps beside their effigies, might 

“Mave affordéd a parody. 
“Saw you ever a more crowded drawingroom?’ 
hispered Countess Ronthorst to the old dowager Duchess 


of Trimblestown. 
_ “*Crowded—umph !’ mumbled her grace, witha scowl 
gleamed beneath her shaggy brows, like the glittering 
veyes of a wild beast in the depths of some horrid cave 
overhung with brambles. ‘‘ Crowded like the hustings 
-at Covent Garden, and almost as noisy.— People admit- 
who would be rejected from the long parlour at the 
waster dinner. It was not so in the queen’s time ; it 
all arises from the want of female presidency,—Faugh !” 

“* How haggard Lady Rochester is beginning to look !’ 
whispered Lady Lavinia Lisle to Countess Ronthorst. 
* Between ourselves, they say she has had repeated pa- 
‘Talytic warnings, from the effects of the white lead with 

hich she has been stuccoing her face for the last twenty 
’ 

“* Say rather from the effects of the elixir de Garus, 
with which she has been poisoning her system for the 
fast ten. - Women who begin at twenty to take eau de 
"Cologne dropped on sugar whenever they feel out of 
Spirits, are seldom out of spirits at fifty-five. Lady 
Rochester’s nécessaire has more rosolio and alkermés in 
its. crystal flasks,‘ than eau de Ninion, or bouquet des 
dames !” they o Lady Derenzy, joining the scandalous 


rhs © fie "sata Lady Lavinia, affecting girlish incredu- 
‘lity, yet refraining from any vivacious demonstrations, 
lest she should unsettle the factitious tresses which adorn- 
‘ed her — forehead: —‘ One should not even know 
of such things 
“© Pooh, Sia " said Lady Derenzy, who regarded 
_ this semi-cehturian as a giddy young creature, ¢ I tell you 
__ L have seen that woman so stupified with laudanum, after 
} an execution !’— 
“¢ Oh! horrible !’ 
—**in her house,—or the desertion of a lover, that you 
| might have shut her hand in the door without her per- 
it.’ 
ia ‘The errors of Lady Rochester are at least respectable;’ 
the old duchess, looking over her fierce aquiline 
on certain plebeian intruders of the lappeted mob 
ound her; ‘no one has more strictly preserved the 
ity of her rank in life.—The first admirer for whom 
® forfeited her reputation, was royal ; and as to all the 
aig 
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“* A very comprehensive word, my dear duchess!’ 
said Countess Ronthorst spitefully. 
«<< J. do not believe she has ever strayed out of the 


“© Qh! fie! cried Lady Lavinia again, giving a play- 
ful tap with her spangled fan to the withered sticks 
shrunken within the spreading velvet sleeve of the 
Duchess of Trimblestown. 

“* What creatures one sees here, now-a-days!’ said 
Lady Derenzy with a sneer, the acrid influence ef which 
might have tarnished the gold lace upon old Lord Twa- 
dells regimentals, who stood beside her, which were, cut 
after the fashion of those of the great Marquis of Granby 
on a signpost. ‘ Yonder gaunt-looking woman, bristled 
like the crest of William de la Mark and covered with 
jewels, is the daughter of Lord Waldinghurst’s steward.’ 

“* But with your ladyship’s permission, if I may veni- 
ture an opinion on a point where your ladyship is in all 
probability so very much better informed,’ said Lord 
Twaddell,—emphasizing with his well-powdered head, till 
the white particles flew in all directions, and the duch- 
ess's velvet appeared to have taken multure in kind from 
his floury abundance,—‘ that lady is now the much-re- 
spected wife of one of our most eminent law-lords.’ 

“¢ Law-lords !—Birmingham nobility !’ cried Countess 
Ronthorst, the naturalized widow of a former Austrian 
Ambassador, whose quarterings would have agonized Sir 
Isaac Heard, and required all the skill of the Ratisbon 
College or Toison d’or to emblazon. ‘I do not see why 
the Courts of Chancery and Common Pleas should serve 
as antechambers to the Court of St James’s !’ 

“¢T saw my chaplain and my physician bowing to 
each other on the stairs,’ said Lady Derenzy, ‘ like two 
rooks noddling their heads in a ploughed field.’ 

“© The learned professions, ladies—the learned profes- 
sions,’ cried Lord Twadell, inflating each word till it 
swelled out of his crater-like mouth, like one of Giroux’s 
balloons, —‘ the learned professions form a distinct class of 
the community, commanding the respect of enlightened 
persons of—all—of—of—of—all—classes of the com- 
munity.’ 

*** Class is a word obliterated from all vocabularies 
but those of school-ushers,—Scotch gardeners,—and po- 
litical economists. Oné hears of “ the labouring clases,” 
in an emigration pamphlet at Edinburgh, and of “ la 
classe industrielle,” in the oration of a libéral in Paris ; 
—but in London, the only distinction I ever perceive in 
its rabble-rout is that which exists between those who 
buy and those who sell.—Such are the “classes of the 
community,” in la nation boutiquiére.’ 

“* There ought to be a Pict’s wall built up to defend 
us against the incursions of such hordes of barbarians, 
said the duchess, with a dry, short, hectic cough, indica- 
ting that the armorial honours of the escutcheon on which 
she prided herself, would very shortly adorn a hatchment 
over the lofty portals of Trimblestown House, and that 
her bony and unhumanized frame was destined without 
delay to ‘ darkness and the worm !’—‘ I would sooner see 
every descendant of my house stretched in their grave, 
than disgraced by a commercial alliance. . It is the pride 
of my life that not one of my four daughters was allowed 
to marry lower than an earldom.’ 

“Poor Lady Lavinia uttered a soft sentimental sigh 
(as bitter as a gust of the east wind) in honour of four 
contemporary martyrs, whom she had seen dragooned ta 
the altar by her grace’s maternal severity. But all four 
were now released from their connubial thraldom ;—twa 
by death—and two by Doctors’ Commons ! 

“© One can scarcely wonder that young men. of sus~ 
ceptible temperament, let their rank in ‘life be what it 
may,’ said Lord Twadell elegiacally, ‘ should forget the 
claims of ancestry in favour of a creature so divine ag 
yonder white lady in the white robe; yet I am credibly 
informed that her father is—pardoa me, ladies, sq 
nauseous an allusion—a soapboiler ¥ 


“0 A’ sdapboilet ® cried the duchess, feeling for, her 
salts. P 

«© Of the celebrated firm of Waddlestone and Co.’ 
said Lord Twadell, closing his snuff-box. with a jerk of 


n. 
“* Waddlestone !’ faintly ejaculated her grace. 
* "6 © Waddlestone !’ cried Countess Ronthorst. 
_. “© Waddlestone !’ exclaimed Lady Derenzy, as if, the 
word blistered her lips. 
“ Waddlestone !’ said Lord Twadell, affirmatively. 
* © Wad-dle-stone !’ minced Lady Lavinia. 
* « Waddlestone |’ cried Lady Huntingfield, puffing up 
to the scene, 
“« *Waddlestone !’ uttered a chorus of abhorrent voices.” 
Those who wish sentiment and delicate embarrass- 
ments (there are plenty of both in the book, for Mrs 
Gore aspires to be the Miss Austin of fashionable life), 
may seek them in the work itself. Our nerves are at 
present unequal to the task. 
TEE 
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THE FLOWER-GATHERER. 
No. 1V. 


THE SONG OF THE NIEBELUNGEN. 


To judge by its language, this poem must be coeval 

with the best of the Minnesanger. Its theme, however, 
is of a much earlier date—belonging to the times of At- 
tila the Hun, and the subversion of the Burgundian 
kingdom. It is an epic—or rather two epics, bearing 
a relation as intimate as the Iliad and Odyssey. The first 
relates the loves of Criemhilda and Sivrid; the second 
the revenge of the lady for her murdered husband. The 
manners are strongly tinged with the character of the 
period in which we believe it to have been composed— 
that at which the allodial chiefs were gradually submit- 
ting themselves to the feudal system, and learning to take 
a pride in their gilded chains. The sentiments and deeds 
of the actors belong to that earlier period, when part of 
Europe was yet occupied by Heathen tribes, and while 
even in the Christianized portion the last dying echoes of 
its old superstitions were still murmuring. 
t The hero of the first part is Sivrid, son of the King of 
the Netherlands. The scene of his earliest adventures 
was the far North, where he overcame the Niebelungen, 
and mastered their treasure, conquered the dwarfs who 
inhabited the mountain caverns, and wrested from their 
monarch his coat of darkness—and finally slew the Lind- 
wurm, and, bathing in its blood, rendered himself invul- 
nerable, except in a small spot between his shoulders, on 
which a leaf had lain. The poem introduces us to him 
on the eve of his setting out to woo Criemhilda, the sister 
of the Burgundian monarch, with whom he had fallen 
in love from the report of her beauty. He lives long at 
the court before he obtains asight of her ; and his anxious 
longing is beautifully described, . There is extreme deli- 
cacy in the passage which expresses the effect his romantic 
passion had upon his appearance : 


Some lovely lady of the'eourt would now and then en- 
quire 
Who this proud stranger Was—so ‘fairueso fick in his 
attire ? 
At once from out a thousand lips the réady words would 
ring— 


sp 
* Itis Sivrid the brave and gay, the Netherlands’ young 
king !” 


In ever'y game of mimic strife a conqueror he moved, 

And still his thoughts dwelt on the maid, whom all un- 
seen he loved. 

She too—the lady of his heart, whom he had never seen— 


Would praise within her secret bower the youthful 
stranger’s mien. 
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When inthe cra. the Cate wont be Sew 
And knight and churl right eagerly were crowding to 
Crleefida at ‘hee window eaol ail jgeeia ‘a toe 
Awd dther Joy the Seyi maid thot Chad’ ond eae te 


none, 


e | 
Oh ! had he known that she look’d on whom in his heart 
he bore, a 
Enough of joy he'd thought he felt for then—for ever- | 
more ; « ss 
And could his eyes have seen her once, (‘tis love has 
taught me this,) ac ate 
For him the wide world had in store no ! 
bliss, ‘ 
bard 
When with his friends before the gate to while the time 
away, if 


He stood as still the people in the idle time of day, _ 
His inward love made every look so winning and so mild, 
That many a maiden lost her heart to Sigelinda’s c 


; fri lt 

But the thoughts that cross’d his mind were these 
“« Alas! how may it be is. 

That ever I shall come with eyes the noble maid to see! 
Whom I do love with all my heart, who ’s long to me 


been dear. ' ; 
Alas! that we are strangers still makes me stand sadly 
here.” a A) 


At last the king, in order to show him honour for 
warlike services, introduces him to his sister, _ The fir 
interview is narrated with intense and simple pai 


And now the lovely one came forth, as morning's r 
light or 
Its reawakening lustte sheds through the dull c 


. 


Her blushing face look’d lovelily from out her g 
Whose hues were heighten’d and enrich’d by mi 
jewel’s fire ; bye 
Could one have dream’d of such a speedh, beyond his 

power ’t had been 4 
To say he ever in his life aught lovelier had seen. 
As the bright moon before the stars walks ont their 
chief,— . 


The bow reflected on a cloud stands forth in bold ré 
So now before her beauteous maids tran 


she stood, } = 
Ennobling by her sight alone, even gallant heroes’ moot 
2 . . eo | (hte 


Lord Sivridfelt, when she appear’d, joyful at onic ds 
“ That I,” thought he, “ should dare love thee, it wer 
presumption mad; : 

And yet, if I must want thy love, Pa rather far 
And with these thoughts still : 

deadly pale to red. st we eo a 


‘There, in this confict of his dholghiey & 
stood, . 
As if he were a pictute fair, drawn by’ 


They never yet had look’d upon 61 


nt \althe:toyil haht: deine Serthint helsiesth- 
_ mand 

poke thus to the soldiet youth, the flower of Nether- 
Sop ‘ 
ng allows that you, my lord, shall now to court 
repai, 
e tohonour you receive his sister’s greeting fait.” 


wa 


at these tidings felt throughout his frame one kindly 
E still in ‘anitiows mood his thoughts veer’d between 
joy and woe: 

D d meso should behold her near—fair Uten’s fairer 


“ane she greet ?” 
~» Wrandering and wild. 


PSE she saw the high-soul'd youth the silence 
could not break, 

pcclour it was kindled up, and thus the maiden spake : 
u're welcome, fair Lord Siyrid, a knight both brave 
~ and good ;” 

sher ‘swell’ his breast at this, and quicker flow’d 
~ his blood. 


His mazed thoughts were 


ile Poy : 
pow ed low in his delight ; her hand in his she laid ; 
full of love and happiness, he walk’d beside the 


» 7 ‘ 
on they went on the other each let loving glances 
» fall; 
deep their love yet pure their minds—’twas love 
"and honour all. 


y whether he in friendly guise did press her hand so 
fair— 


ition of his love—in sooth I’m not aware ; 
h occasion surely he could never let go by, 
SmnEEe nee iavery look. avee open to-hin ops. 


(Kingof the Bargundians) promises his sister 
d, upon condition that the latter assists him to 
Bru da for his bride—a northern Amazon, who 
to wed no man who could not overcome her 
ke games. As Gunthar and his friends approach 

of this princess, one of her attendants is made 
ibe them in a style which evinces considerable 


character-painting : 


§: oa 

m spoke one of Brunhilda’s train, said, “ Lady, well 
I ween, 

at of en not one before has e’er by you been 


Inless the the night, so like Sivrid, be he in very truth, 
nd if it be, I counsel thee, kindly receive the youth. 
> J 

cond of the company, his port’s so bold and free, 
if his station match his looks, a king he needs 
must be 

wide domains; and likely "tis that such to him be- 
long, 

hg ta hater ene yo 
among. 


he third amongst that company, his looks are dark 
‘oad grim ; 
_sightly Is, fiir queen, of well-proportion’d 
it 


hese h quick looks I judge, which ever round 

 mistrustful mind, and of a fierce dispose. - 

es ny) be te ty very wail 
himself 


as mréekly as a maid, 
careless mild he stands the rest among, 


might fear if any: did him wrong. 
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“Though bashfol ean quiet toe, "sind lovely to Ye 
Yet were hismood aroused ho well might win ou stl 


So well’ Googie are his limbs, all of them knit fo 
well, 
I ween in every knightly feat the hero doth excel.” 


Brunhilda’s person is no less happily described by the 
poet. She affords a fine contrast to the gentle Criem- 
hildat 


Brunhilda came unto the spot where the contest should 


go on, 
All arm’d, oa if about to strive for some bold monarch’s 
throne ; 
Her hauberk, wove of steely rings, so artfully was made, 
That it could never yet be pierced by any mortal blade. 


ATybian lion’s tawny skin down from her shoulders 
roll’d, 

Adorn’d' with costly broidery of many a thread of gold ; 

And dazzling gems right thick were laid surcoat and 
armour on— 

Yet, ’mid this stern resplendency, but lovelier she shone. 


There isa noble burst of knightly feeling in the conduct 
of Hagen and Dankwart, while their master and Brun- 
hilda are preparing for the contest. It may be necessary 
to premise that she had obliged them to yield up their 
arms, as a pledge that they would submit to her pleasure, 
in case she proved victorious : 


Then out spake Hagen’s brother, bold Dankwart, thus 
he said :— 

“ T do repent with all my heart that we this journey 
made. ‘ 

Who now will call us soldiers, if this must be our doom, 

In a far foreign land to fall, by a woman overcome. 


“ Oh! if my brother Hagen and I our weapons had, 

It’s little from Brunhilda or all her train I'd dread : 

Though I had sworn a thousand oaths inactive to remain, 

Even she, so fair, should fall, before I'ld see my master 
slain.” 


Then out spoke Hagen :“ Had we kept our swords so 
sharp and good, 

And our stout armour well, against her whole train had 
we stood : 

Not long in peril in this land we poorly would abide, 

And speedily our strength should tame her — 
pride.” 


The noble maiden heard right well what ’twixt the heroes 
past, 

And a disdainfal smile at them she o’er her shoulder cast« 

* Now let the boasters twain,” she said, “ their armour 
instant have, 

And put the sharp swords in their hands, of which they 
speak so brave.” 


Then, as they gave them back their swords, even as the 
maid ordain’d, 

Ades Bot A. teen ee 
stain’ 

Psy on whetever omnis ye will!” he cried in transport 
then ; 

“ Our master he is safe enough, for our swords are ours 


By the artifice of Sivrid, his friend apparently gains 
the victory over Brunhilda; she yields to be his bride; 
they return to Worms, and ‘the two couples are united om 
the same day. or some time all goes smoothly and lo- 
vingly, till Brunhilda takes umbrage at Sivrid and Criem- 
hilda, and Hagen undertakes, with the savage devotion 


of a feudal retainer, to gratify his mistress’s spleen. Under. 11990 


wetted 


ot bi 
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the pretext of deep attachment to Sivrid, he gains from 
his wife the secret of the spot where he is vulnerable. 
After a hunting party, Hagen preparesa race, and seizes 
the opportunity, when Sivrid has laid aside his armour 
and stooped down to drink at a spring near the goal, to 
dispatch him. 


The lordly guest stood beautiful beside the well so clear, 
Laid sword and quiver down, and lean’d against a tree 
his spear. 
His broad shield next he laid from him beside the water's 
. brink— 
But till the king had quench’d his thirst, the hero would 
not drink. 


The water lay so pure and cool within its shady nook, 

That Gunthar stretch’d him at his length—a hearty 
draught he took ! 

Up from his long and pleasant draught the monarch 
slowly stood, or 

And heated Sivrid bow'd at last to taste the pure cool 
flood. 


He rued the want of mail and sword, while drinking 
there he lay, 

Which Hagen, as he laid them down, took care to bear 
away ; 

And then returning, seized the spear. His eager eye- 
glance sought, 

As o'er Sivrid he stood, the cross upon his garment 
wrought. 


While Sivrid slow and with delight drunk down the 
water clear, 
Straight through the cross into his heart did Hagen drive 
. the spear. 
The murderer's face and clothes with blood were cover’d 
_ o'er and o’er— ; 
Sure such a deed by knightly hands was never done be- 


fore ! 
: * . . J * 

The hero rose and gazed, but saw nowhere his sword so 
good, 

He saw nought but his own broad shield, which Jay be- 
side the flood ; 

He ran therewith where Hagen stood, and struck him to 
the ground,— 

The shield it broke—the jewels rare flew idly glittering 
round, 


Hagen beneath his mighty hand lay stretched on the 
ground— 

So hard the blow, that all the glade was filled with the 
sound. A 

Had Sivrid’s sword been in his hand, he sure had Hagen 
slain, 

Such force his spirit to him gave, madden’d with rage and 
pain. 

But as he o'er the traitor stood, his cheek grew deadly 
pale, 

And then he felt his mighty strength begin at once to fail: 

Among the meadow flowers fell down the fair Criem- 
hilda’s man, 

And from his wound, his warm heart's blood in fuller 
torrents ran. , 


It’s thus outspoke the dying mati, “ Ye bad and envious 
crew ! 

Is this then my reward for all that I have done for you? 

I ever yet was kind and true, and this must be my meed! 


Unto your kinsman have you done a base and ruthless 
deed |” 


The king = then with tearful eyes as to lament his 
eath, 9 
Then spoke the dying man,— Tis all a needless waste 
of breath, ~ orn a 


> 
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That he who caused the deed be ¢ 
moan ! , 4 
Such false pretence is ne’er of use, and best were leftalone. 


It’s outspoke Hagen then,— In truth I see no ¢ uw e for | 
For with him ends Brunhilda’s grief, and with hin = 


our fears ; an 
We'll find but few now in the world will dare to say Us 
nay— ee 
I joy that this o'erbearing wight I’ve spurned from our 
way.” j | 
* Boast on! boast on!” said Sivrid then, “if I had 
my mind 
Suspicion entertain’d, you aught so base as this desig 
*Gainst all your secret plots I could have lightly kept my 
life, a 
In leaving which nought grieves me so as my defence! 
wife.” 


Then turn’d he to the king, his voice all faltering with”! 

“Tf ever in this world you would be served and lov 
with truth, 

I do conjure you let the wife, who unto me was dear, 

Now that she is a widow lorn, be your peculiar care. — 


* Do not forget that her and you one common mother 
bore, ot be 
And now that I, your hate, am gone, be to her as before. 
My father’s pining for his son, impatient are my me 
Long will they look, and sad they'll be when I come 
home again.” - . 
These few extracts may serve to convince our 
however imperfect the idea our rude translation 
of the original, that there is much trae poetry in t 
book. But nothing less than a perusal of the » oi 
give them a notion of the lively picture it offers of 1 
manners of the period at which it was composed, a 
the intricate and tremendous workings of the pa ns 
the untamed men of the olden time. eae 
Should this attempt meet with favour in the eyes of o 
readers, we may be tempted to lay before ‘then 
selections from the story of Criemhilda’s reven; 
the famous Attila plays a conspicuous part." his old 
gend really brings “ the scourge of God” ‘nearer to hum 
nity, than his after life would hive led us to expect. 


rij 


CONSOLATION. 7 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VOLTAIRE. 
By One of the Authors of the Odd Volume. _ 


Tue great philosopher” Citophilus said one day toa 
oppressed by grief for a heavy misfortune, “ Madame 
Queen of England, daughter of Henry the Great, 
as unfortunate as yourself. She was chased from he 
kingdom, she nearly perished in a storm at sea, and she 
saw her royal husband expire on a sca’ — =tT 
sorry for her,” said the lady; who con! ‘shed tear 
over her own misfortunes. ; ses 

« But,” said Citophilus, “recollect Mary Stuart; she 
loved—but in all honour—a very handsome tl 
Her husband slew him before her eyes, } 3 
her good friend and relation, Queen Eliz 
head to be cut off on a scaffold, hung w 
having kept her in prison for eighteen 
was very cruel,” answered the lady, 
lancholy. . 

“ You have perhaps heard,” said 
the beautiful Joanna of Naples, 
strangled ?”—‘ I have a conf 
swered the mourner. _ ‘ 

 T must relate to you," r 


7 


who was dethtoried in my ‘ibs, after anger; 
who died in a desert island.”—“ I know the whole 
story,” replied the lady. 
“ Well, then, let me tell you what happened to an- 
great princess to whom I have taught philosophy, 

‘she speaks of nothing but her misfortunes.” Why do 
‘you wish, then, that I should not think of mine?” said 
thelady. ‘“* Because,” answered the philosopher, “ you 
ought not to reflect on them ; when so many great ladies 
have been so unfortunate, itdoes not become you to despair. 
Think of Hecuba—think of Niobe.”—“ Ah !” replied the 
lady, “ if I had lived in their time, or in that of the beau- 
princesses, and if, to console them, you had related 
misfortunes, do you think they would have listened to 
Y ag 

_ The next day the philosopher lost his only son,—he was 
} ly to expire with grief. The lady made ont a list of 
the kings who had lost their children, and carried it 

to the philosopher. He read it—found it perfectly cor- 
rect, but he did not weep the less. 
_ Three months after they met again, and were mutually 
astonished at each other’s cheerfulness. ‘They caused to be 
a beautiful statue to Time, with this inscription— 


“ To Hint woo Consors.” 
T_T ___?t 
THE CAIRNGORM MOUNTAINS. 
By Democritus Tertius, Esq. 


| We are sick of the Highlands of Perthshire, and must 
this year turn our steps elsewhere. Loch Erne Head is 
| @ very pretty place of a summer evening, but it is infested 

with pale young men puffing cigars and love sighs across 
silver waters. Loch Lomond js a grand place, but it 
kept eternally seething and smoking with steam-boats. 
is no getting near Loch Katterine for French 
and its trossached banks are filled in every nook 
nd den with gentlemen who have left their breeches on 
writing-desks at home, and sauntered forth to shiver 
tartan shirts, and read the Lady of the Lake by moon- 
, listening to “ Roderich vich Alpine Dhu ho Ie- 
” squalled from ladies sailing to the lonely isle, im- 
in muits, tippets, and pelisses. No, determined 
onee to be masters of ourselves, we shall wend our 
up to the Cairngorm Mountains, where we may be 
as lonely as the winds. Net that we object to an agree- 
able companion when we are sailing on the Clyde, or 
sauntering at Seyton’s, but on the Jonely top of Beanna- 
muich Dhui it were sacrilege to have the current of our 
thoughts interrupted. there, where the winds themselves 
are silent, and whither the sound of a thousand cataracts 
roaring beneath cannot reach. 

But although we do not like a fellow-traveller in the 
wilderness, be it known that we are not all times unso- 
ciable, neither do we wish to follow the fashion of Scotch 
scenery hunters, in joining the general outcry against 
Cockneys—all sort of people are much the same to us; 
and when in a merry humour, we can be equally pleased 
a city attorney’s clerk, and a Scotch airds booby 
‘son. Seriously, we think we could point out many classes 
_ of Scotchmen, infinitely inferior to all the Cockneys God 
ever made. Look at that pale wretch, who saunters forth 
from his student's den in Lothian Street, from some floor 
in the middle of the Lang Town of Kirkaldy, or from 
the 2 os aig Street of _Dundee—he hasacopy of Salmagundi 

ama, and has read a few numbers of Black- 
vee yee he, considers himself entitled to rail and 
tur at allwho happen to be born within the 
P m0 the Metropolis of England. Place the 
a boxin the Rainbow, opposite toa London or 
Rides pnd see if he has half his reading, a 
on talents, or the tenth part of 
sand] ee of life. 
e in our. early life, at a period when romantic 
: /snowp in Scotland, penetrated most. of 
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the valluye af the edures of the: Deo; and we ‘recounts 
such of our readers, as wish to see, in this civilized king- 
dom of Great Britain, a vast tract of country coeval in 
its present state with the existence of the globe, to go 
thither. Meanwhile, we think our time may not be 
much misspent, in affording them a clew whereby to 
thread this wilderness. 

Supposing, then, gentle reader, that you have left Aber- 
deen, either at three o'clock in a July morning, on foot, 
or at ten o'clock, by John Irvine’s coach, you will probably 
find yourself, towards nightfall, at the commencement of 
the muir of Dinnot, either snugly seated on the summit 
of the coach, or tramping it on foot with a large stick 
and a haversack ; it is a matter of perfect indifference to 
us which method of conveyance you make use of—we 
never like to interfere with gentlemen’s convenience or 
singularities. Well, suppose that you are at the com- 
mencement of the muir, and that you are walking as 
aforesaid, you must know that it is eight miles long—a 
dreary heath, with only a single farm-house on its whole 
superficies—a remarkably excellent place for reflection— 
it has been the scene of murders and battles, and Heaven 
knows what all—it is full of tall, ghostly-looking stones, 
and cairns bleached in the sun, which cover heroes’ bones ; 
and when the wind howls through them in a cold dark 
night, it is really the best place to be sentimental in that 
we know of. However, in case your sentiment should 
not last for the whole eight miles, we sincerely advise 
you to deposit six caulkers of brandy in your stomach, at 
Kincardine O'’Niel ; and by so doing, you will be better 
able to appreciate the first sight of the mountains, which 
you will perceive (if there be light enough) reclining on 
each other’s bosoms, far off in blue sublimity, with their 
heads kissing heaven. ‘The first and most prominent is 
Lochinyegair, a large blue wall, puckered up in the mid- 
die to a sharp point, with a streak or two of snow half- 
way down; but as this is now a vulgar hill, we allow 
you to pass it by, and direct your attention to a few cloud- 
like pinnacles, barely discernible by snatches, a little 
farther to the left. These are the Cairngorm Moun- 
tains. 

We neither know nor care how you pass your time at 
Ballater; times, we believe, are altered since we were 
there last—a hotel has been erected in, place of the old 
lodge house, and the laird has insisted on the almost total 
completion of his quadrangular village. Before leaving 
this place, however, there are two things we must bid 
you do,—first, you must call on Saunders M‘William, 
the ruddy-faced shoemaker with the wooden leg, if he 
be still alive—which we sincerely hope he is—and we 
venture to say that you have never in your life met so. 
much intelligence in the lower ranks, even in Scotland. 
He is a perfect local antiquary, admirably read in the 
British poets and essayists, and a good musician, The 
other person we recommend to your attention will at- 
tend you in his professional capacity, He is James Brown 
the car-man ; he has published “ A Guide to the Highe 
lands of Deeside,” price one shilling, which we assure 
you is very correct, and which you ought by all means 
to purchase if you bea pedestrian. If you are not, he 
has—as you will find in page eight of his work—a com- 
modious car at your command, with which he regularly 
plies betwixt Ballater and Castleton of, Braemar. We 
have no qualms of conscience about recommending this car 
to our readers, for, although we believe under its former 
driver it happened to upset a whole touring family into the 
Linn of Cerramuilzie, James Brown is too sober an in- 
dividual to allow such an accident to happen under his 
cognizance. Moreover—as was remarked by a wag at 
the time—it was certainly a proof of the superior excel- 
lence of the machine, that neither the car, nor any of the 
persons within the same, were injured by the fall. 

We hope you will take all due leisure to admire Craigen 
Darroch (the Rock of Oaks),.and Craig Goruie (the 
Hill of Firs), two sturdy-looking Knolls on the side of 
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your path, the former of which is one.of the posts of the 
entrance gate of the Highlands. You cannot surely pass 
Abergeldy, with its thousand weeping birches, and its 
tall pine-trees, without paying them more than an ordi- 
nary share of respect ;, but do not stay too long, for you 
will find this, but the commencement of a celestial wilder- 
ness of trees, which embower you for many a coming 
voile; You will here see distinctly the objects of your 
excursion :—~Ben-a-bourdisstretching far away in rounded 
majesty, and Ben-a’an lays before you a wild line of 
precipices, snow-checkered, and gilded by the sun. A 
surly square tower, with turrets on the angles, in the 
Flemish style, which is dignified with the denomination 
of a royal garrison, announces your approach to Castle- 
toun of Braemar, and presently after you are under the 
care and protection of Mr Emslie of the Fife Arms—a 
most superior landlord; Here you may stroll about if 
you please, and see the Lion’s Head, Cluny Rock, the 
Lynn of Garwalt, and the Craig Koynoch, M‘Kenzie’s 
Tree, “upon which,” says the laconic James Brown, “ he 
either was hanged himself, or was wont to hang others.” 

Now, 4s this is the last civilized place before reaching 
the wilds of the head of Dee, we advise you to stow away 
ip your hayersack the following necessaries: —Jmprimis, 
a quantity of bread and coli beef sufficientto last you for 
two days; secundo, a bottle of whisky—not a cauker, as 
the Englishman hath it; -in the third place—if you have 
been so foolish as to forget: such a thing on leaving home 
—~a pocket compass ; and lastly, you should by all means 
procure the loan of a shepherd's plaid, which, in the 
present instance, will savour of any thing but affectation. 
If you are fond of the gentlemanly luxury of smoking, it 
is to be presumed that you have pocketed a gross of cigars 
in Mr Fife's shop, Union Street, Aberdeen. 

You have now left Lochinyegair, and most of the 
tourist's lions of Deeside, behind you; but you have a 
good road, which shows that something or another still 
remains'to be seen. Thereisthe Linn of Corramalzie— 
a waterfall not terrifie ; it falls from a great height, but 
is a puny stream, having beauty and much majesty, but 
nothing frightful ; the dell through which the watersrun 
is'a complete dream of beauty. The banks are highand 
precipitously perpendicular; but they are pendent with 
birch-trees, and completely netted over with creepin 
plants and shrubs. 

The Linn of Dee, the last of the ordinary curiosities, 
is a different sort of ‘place, Imagine, reader, a river of 
considerable breadth, so contracted betwixt two rocks, 
that it is a common ‘practice to leap from the one to the 
other, while the water boils and rages ina black abyss 
below. ‘The place is full of watery caves and eddies, and 
it is reported that a sheep, having fallen in, wheeled 
round for six weeks before it descended the current. 
Such a process would make one as giddy as a six months’ 
waltz. Here you are in the noblest of Scottish forests— 
the forest of Mar; but you have come only in time to 
regret the downfall of many gorgeous trees by the stroke 
of the axe. It is difficult to form a conception of the 
majesty of these monarchs of the Scottish forest, some of 
which are said to be nearly a hundred feet high, of 
straight stem, before the commencement of their branches. 

You have now come to the termination of any thing 
in the shape of a road. The world is all before you, 
where to choose, &c. You have the face of the earth un- 
polluted as it sprung from the creative hand. About a 
mile off is a solitary farm-house, the last you find before 
entering the uninhabited wilds; there it stands, like a 
hunter's wigwam, in the solitary glen, with the Dee 
winding past it, and a patch of cultivated land—the 
whole a mere spot in the midst of solitude. Over its 
head are the lofty banks of the river, which here shut 
up your view of the mountains. Ever and anon, a tiny 
waterfall breaks the silence with its murmurs. An eagle 
sometimes swoops past you, high in the air ; and herds of 
deer look down from the heights.in native majesty, seem- 


| thing .whieh Je..not. ta,.be. mentoneten 398 say uaa 
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ing to feel themselves insulted by the intrusion of 
If it be towards evening, reader, you have to make 


choice of the accommodation of the solitary farm 

where we have no doubt you will get the best the place 
can afford, ungrudged ; and the covering of your , 
upon the deep luxuriant heather, more aromatic 
bed steeped in the richest perfumes of Arabia. Perk 
your mental debate will hang on the probability of 
catching cold, on the one hand, and, on the other, 


yourself, 
You waken at three o'clock, wondering. where 
—the dews lie heavy, and the. sun is just j 
his red bed-curtains; a white mist, rolling like a 
through the valleys, gathers itself up to the hill tops— 


“ Night wanes—the vapours round the mountains f n't 
Melt into day, and night awakes the world.” 


You now begin to climb the north bank of the ri 
which you will find pleasant enough at first. You se 
quantities of red-deer, which start from their sleeping: 
places, and bound to the summits—there you will 
them in droves of hundreds, their noble heads and lar 
antlers raised between you and the horizon—you are aste- 
nished at their unrivalled beauty and their numbers. If 
all Scotland was in the seventh century so well filled 
with deer as the head of Aberdeenshire now is (which 
is not improbable), there had been no such great occasion 
to laugh at Philippus Cluverius for stating that they 
were so numerous that 1500 had st naka 
slain in one hunting expedition, 

The banks of the river at this part may be from 700, 
to 1000 feet high, and no doubt, one isa little impatient, 
and gets rather tired in the ascent. You see a sort of 
boundary marked by the horizon almost close at hand, } 
and you thank your stars therefor; but on reaching the 
spot, you find you were lamentably mistaken ; there isa’ 
small glen, and another similar ascent a little be 
this is pretty often repeated, and brings you at last 
desperate conclusion that the hill has no top. It 
as endless as Professor Alexander's speech in the Ge! 
Assembly, in which every apparent close was © : 
prelude to “a few brief remarks upon another port 
the subject,” &c, . A summit, however, there is, as 
happeued to be an.end to the before-named speeel 
although some persons still think there was nor 
when reached; the view overpays the toil. Here 
you such a sight, reader, as we venture to say never 
your eyes before. -. The greatest cluster of mountains 
Britain is exposed full to your view. Brieriach, B 
a-muich Dhui, Cairngorm, Ben-a-Bourd, and E 
—each of these is about 4000 feet above the level of # 
sea, and they are so close together ‘as to appear to 
from one root. Here is no dim distance—no con’ 
—no false magnitude from obseurity—each t ; 
stands full before you, displayed from summit to base. 
Here you may choose which hill you are te mount. 
Benn-a-muich Dhui (the hill of the black hog) is 
nearest and the highest: there is no reason why it 
not be the object of your destination. 

Descending from the eminence which borders the Dee, 
you reach a deep glen, a place of untainted wildness ; the 
mountains close it in on every side—there appears to be! 
no exit—it is like a place walled in from the rest of the | 
world, Here you come to an ancient forest, and you 
wonder at the magnificent trees, which, in places of com- 
mon resort, would have been objects of admiration, but 
which have stood for centuries disregarded in the desert.” 
Here their mighty tranks have stood, perhaps, since the 
days of Cwsar—some of them are shivered and split— 
others are bowed down and knarled, but all are grand ; ; 
they look like the last remnants of that race, ' which the’ : 
endless masses of root found everywhere under ff 
in this part of Scotland, show to have possessed 


: 


Through this straggling paibapecsipt 


here and there startles you with a cataract just at 
feet, and again brings you quite by surprise into 
green recess, where it forms itself into a silent pool, 

the high rocks are covered with ranning wild- 
and the faithful weeping birch hangs over its 
branches, like a lady all in tears. In the midst 
softest verdure of the most sunny climes, you can- 


é 
~ 


which clings in thousands to the sides of these rude 


Having amused yourself to your satisfaction in con- 
plating the beauties of this glen, which are innumera- 
and, y and unexpectedly starting into light, 
you that feeling of disappointment which you must 
experience when you yisit some great lion, you 
make the best of your way up the hill, There 
sno footpath but such as the torrents or the red-deer 
we made for you. We aresorry we cannot accompany 
step by step, but we must be content with giving 
an advice (which, indeed, you will not likely be 
to neglect), to apply pretty frequently to your 
+ You will pass several precipices where you 
just take care of your neck—you will also, somewhere 
or other, see a small lake or pool, deep in a gulf of black 
3, a hopeless-looking place, dreary, and where scarce 

link of sun descends even in mid-day—you pass, more- 
over, several fields of snow, with which you can make 
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) Now youare on the summit—rest a minute from your 
oils—then look-around and be astonished, —you are ina 
d of mountains. On the east you see them descending 
ds the sea ; on the west and north, they are inferior 
nly to the summit you occupy,—Ben Nevis, Ben Mhor, 
their other companions, as far as the Paps of Jura, 
indalculable thousands, crowd together, like the graves 
f antediluvians,—snow, and precipices, and mist sur- 
dthem. But what must quickly catch your whole 
tion, is a large black precipice, so close, that fancy 
tell you of the possibility of throwing a stone across 
ow. That, reader, is Breriach—the highest per- 
w precipice in Scotland; and betwixt it: and 
ou stand, wanders the diminished and infant 
ike a twine of silver thread. Never in your life 
experience more awe than in gazing on that long 
seldom free of clouds, which, wandering half 
m, seem to the gazer like a sea enclosing the 
itain round. A fine place to go to if “a-weary of 
ife.” Here, for the mere trouble of dropping your- 
n, you may die like a gentleman. Or, it would 
advisable, if you have got for a companion one 
‘has been a nuisance all day—one who has been rant- 
ut magnificence, &c. during the first part, and has 
d to death and anxious to return home during 
nainder—has smoked all your cigars, ate your beef, 
unk your whisky, just as he is peeping over to look 
source of the Dee, get quietly behind and give 
& push,—down he goes two thousand feet through 
air; at the bottom he will be a splash of red currant 
lly, covered with rags; there will be no establishing a 
pus delicti, and you can tell his friends that he was 
eized upon by a Dee-side crocodile. 
/ But let us return to the Black Hog. After you have 


i 


admired the scenery, take a good drink. We have known 
Yery sober men take off a bottle on the top of any of the 
Grampians; and we have even beheld young ladies on 
Lochinyegair open their lovely lips for the reception of 
Taw Glenlivat;—so we see no harm in your taking all 
Temains—take it off to the health of the great empire 

your feet ; you are undoubtedly the most exalted 
in Britain, for you are (according to late measure- 
) a good many feet above Ben Nevis. Here you 
beyond the reach of Parliamentary reform, and the 

of rotten boroughs. The corn laws and the 
question are battled far beneath your feet—you 
the cry of duns and the reach of bailifis—you 
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point us out such a beautiful plant as the weeping. 
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may kick upa row and break what you can lay hands on, 
there is no watchhouse on Ben-a-muich Dhui. The air 
you breathe is unpolluted by the effluvia of cities— 
may make companions of solitude, the eagles, and the red- 
deer. But, alas! what is human greatness ?—you must 
soon sink from your throne far from the petty passions 
of men, and be again vexed by their miserable jargon ; 
you must again. be bored by coxcombs, and tortured by 
puppies, Alas! whatia world it is. 

A cloud is mounting one of the precipices, with twice 
the velocity and twice the energy you have exhibited, and 
it is time yqu should make yourself scarce, Do.not be 
in too great‘a hurry, however, but take a look of the na- 
tural curiosities by the way. If you are a botanist, you 
may here collect the phleum alpinum, the veronica alpina, 
and the Lapland moss, of which Franklin made soup. 
If you are a mineralogist, rock crystals (commonly call- 
ed Cairngorms) are to be found with a little scrutiny, of 
all earthly colours. Here also has been seen, though very 
rarely (so much so that its existence in Scotland has been 
disputed), the topaz. If you like ornithology, here are 
abundance of ptarmigan—the noblest of British game, 
which disdain to place their feet where there is no snow; 
and you may catch a glimpse at the royal eagle himself 
soaring in majesty. A spectre, like that of the Brocken 
in Germany, has been remarked in this hill, and, indeed, 
we see no reason why it should not be found on all other 
highland mountains, One instance has been commemo-~ 
rated in the Philosophical Transactions, and it is not 
difficult from it to, understand the original foundation of 
the gigantic Celtic ghosts. To those who may think 
proper to believe the Poems of Ossian to be fifteen cen- 
turies old, the subject is interesting. 

Now come we to the descent of the mountain, but not 
as it was ascended, Springing from a field of snow, are 
two crystal streams ; the northmost of which you follow. 
As you attend its descent from the summit through num. 
berless foaming cataracts, you must beware of your foot- 
ing, for a single false step may send you into eternity. 
In the difficult progress of this descent, the eye is attract- 
ed by what appears to be a pool embosomed among the 
rocks beneath ; on your advance, its size insensibly in- 
creases, and ere you reach its banks, it has grown to a 
lake of about two miles in length, This is Loch A’an, 
the wildest of our mountain tarns; on its bosom the sun 
scarcely shines till noonday, and the snow approaches the 
water's edge: but if you wish a poetical account of it, 
look at Sir Thomas Dick Lauder'’s Moray Floods, and 
compare the account there given with the representation 
in Robson's Views in the Grampians. 

From this loch come the clear waters of the A’an, the 
most pelucid stream in Scotland, filled with trout. A 
wander for a mile or two down its banks, will most likely 
finish your day’s touring, and you are ready for repose. 
Inn, however, or house, there is none for many miles; 
and, unless you have the good fortune, as we had when 
last in Glen A’an, to meet with the temporary bothy of 
some lonely herd, you must stretch yourself upon the 
heather. If you waken in a bothy, and enquire how far 
you are from Bremar, you will probably be told ten 
miles, This intimation, however, you are by no means 
to believe—it is fully twenty; and, as the way is difli- 
cult, and somewhat tedious, with our kindest wishes, we 
leave you to make the best of it. ; 
— OO 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE LAST HOUR OF THE FORSAKEN. 


Sister! why do they never speak to me 
That name familiar as a household word, 
Whose sound beloved, once breathed so oft by thee, 
My answering heart with gladness ever stirr’d? 


Fear not to wake from out their caverns deep, 
Those feelings now ’tis meet that I forego ; 


yet, i. 
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Koch anny inpwnshtincenbent<.EShrant-weap- 
Dear sister! talk of that loved one of long ago ! 


‘Whom have we known like him? Oh! wore he not 
A kingly bearing, and a form of grace ? 

And who, that mark’d it once, hath e’er forgot 
The-spirit’s glory brightening in his face ? 


R ememberest thou the lightning of his eye ? 
His soul how mighty, yet his heart how kind! 

And then his voice like some sweet melody, 
Whose dying echo haunted still the mind ! 


Sister! "tis evening’s hour—a summer even ! 
Just so the parting sun was wont to shine 

Tn other times from out the sapphire heaven, 
To give bright warning of the day’s decline ! 


Just so I've seen thy pale hair in his beam ' 
More and more golden grow, as through the wood 
We wander’d oft with him, or by the stream 
Sat singing like glad spirits in the solitude ! 
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Upon you mountain side, that to our view 
Now rises dreamily in this sweet light, 
There is a nook begemm’d with harebells blue, 
And thousand nameless wild-flowers fresh and bright ; 


That was his chosen haunt ; and when I die, 
~ Sweet sister! in that spot I fain would sleep— 
Beneath the temple of the free broad sky, 
Far from the hum of life, in silence deep. 


See !—his last gift—a wither’d flower !—how sweet 
From its crash’d leaves still comes the odorous breath ! 
Ah! is't in Heaven alone we e’er shall meet ?— 
Sister! my heart grows faint—Can this be death ? 
Gerrrupr. 


“LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Campsect is said to be busy. with a poem on the subject of 
Poland. . 

* An authentic life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, with numerous facts 
and private papers hitherto unpublished, is announced. 

APRICAN Groorapuy.—Captain Woodfall, sent out by the Afri- 
ean Society, to penetrate into the interior of Africa, by the way 
of Abyssinia, had-only reached, Kourdefan when he fellsick and 
died.—M. Elie de Beaumont has addressed a letter to the Academy, 
in‘which he sisserts that hé never supposed that the mountains of 
thenorth of Africa formed, like the Pyrenees, a single chain of 
contemporaneous elevation. Tliere is no doubt but there, as in 
Burope, the different mountain ranges have arisen at different 
epochs, and indifferent directions,—At the last meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Mr Barrow stated, that the Landers, 
having landed at Badagry, and proceeded nearly in Clapperton’s 
tract to Boussa_on the Niger, advanced to Youri, which they 
found 'to lie considerably farther north than it is laid down in the 
map. .They thence proceeded to the Cubbie, a river which passes 
Sovatoo, and falls into the Quorra or Niger, a little above Youri, 
and here they embarked on their downward’ voyage. Shortly 
after'reaching Funda, the last point laid down on. Clapperton’s 
map, the river makes a bold sweep to the east, being here from 
five to six miles wide: It next turns south-east, and circling’round 
to the south, receiving the Sliary, a river three or four miles wide, 
eoming from the east. ‘The Niger, after this accession, runs to 
the south and west, untilit expands into a lake, from which the 
river Nan, which the Landers descended, and probably several 
others falling into the great Bay of Benin, issue. The river has 
now been traced from the point where Park firet enibarked in 
1805, upwards of 2000 miles through the very heart of Africa, and 
in Lander’s opinion, the greater portion of the distance is nayi- 
gable for small steam.boats, 

Cytrr-cuat From GLAsGow.—You Edinburgh folks have carried all 
before you ifcemetery designsand cricket matches! Butour young. 
sters are quite resolved to beat yon on your own gronnd, on Saturday 
se’ennight.— We have had whole flocks of tourists passing through 
Glasgow during the fine weather—and no wonder—for where is 
there such an outlet as the Clyde, and such means of conveyance! 

he steam-boats have been crowded this season, and find their 
best profits result from cheap fares.—I have calculated that in one 
of them, by the purchase of a ticket for a month, a person can 
sail four thousand miles in that time, at the cost of ten shillings. 
What will my Lord Althorpe say to that!—A daily list of their de- 
partures is now one of our “ periodicals.”°—Among our visitors we 
have not yet, however, to enumerate several distingués who have 
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delightful Lando 
here after the publication of her prose 
Cunningham is expected to su 
mer’s bronze statue of James Watt. 
they will be received with honour.—Our Dilletanti 
pose inviting them to dinner.—! ws sfeore risen was 
been here on a visit to his native place the st 
his health, which is 
giving up his connexion with hom "Baal 
induced him the rather to — ei Sue he 
the expense of the London bibliopoles, for ; 
nies Stanfield, the artist, to wevaaeacsal 
passing beauty. In speaking itrey's Watt, I for, to. 
that Greenshields is at present engaged ing a statue of | 
same great man, for a niche outside of the of our 
institution, now erecting. He is about to try his hand ai 
well as statues, and has songht your friend Atkinson as‘ 
sitter.—Mr Noble, your distinguished’ “ Rass,” has 
He is a candidate for the Taito ane 
“prospect of success, 

Cricket Matcu.—The Edinburgh Brunswick met ag 
Cricket Club on their own “ bonnie, green” o* 
Saturday, for the purpose of deciding to which the su 
longed. At the first fielding, ‘the rain’ rl in torrent, 
course, we place to the disadvantage of the 
being the fielders. In course of tite, their uniform “vo ; 
clean," was terribly soaked and eovered with the ‘f yird” o" 
gow, and, verily, we saw them black Branswickers before # 
** bloodless contest” was done. An impression has gone | 
that the Brunswickers beat the Western by two ‘notches 
and from the ambiguous way dn which the netwspapers 
noticed the match, we do not wonder at the L sesaa 
it. It stands as follows Se wr! 


The Western had the first Ini eae Zags 
‘The Brunswick had the second > 


Leaving in favour of the Brunswickers  ~ hate ’ 
The Western had the'first of the second Iola, i 


la 
The Brunswickers had to make up by their r second Innings 
They took their Innings, and gained PIB . ate 


ro attend bag 
Leaving, be it observed, cight’of their ae to" 
nings—or in sporting language, eight crickets to go down. 
a little bad behaviour on the part of the png eta 4 
off. An excellent dinner followed ;: at whieh, b 
sary of Waterloo, the “ Duke of We 
was proposed ; but I am sorry fo say, 
their seats and hissed strenuously. “Chis 
turn match takes place here on’ Friday next, Ist J 
vereigns, when tough work ie be es 


LANE . 
Theatrical Gossip.—Drury Lane A cig fr Gor: the: ease wil 
a loss of between 4 and L.5000. ighbly expeste 
amounted to L.240 odds. In Garuibe t seasons, and” ith 
better company, this would have been esteemed an exes 
rage nightly recéipt. ‘The principal novelties have been Ki 
Alfred, Macready’s adaptation of eee 
of Victor Hugo's Hernani. 1, Stanfield’ Dioraame 
been—the School for Scandal, Stanfield’s 
—Young has arranged with the Coyent- . 
perform a number of his fayourite characters béfore hi 
quits the stage.—The Haymarket has’ pi 
called “ The Widow nasa ope 2) 


lady, her first appearance on any stage, the 
Opera Honse wil openin 
Smith, w 


S. 
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the Olympic.—The English Opera 
of ten days, which is the cause of ie losing 
shall miss “* pretty considerably, 
Madame Vestrisis still at Dablin: and} has 
in any play that may be performed for the of the 
Irish. Miss Turpin has made a succesefalicampaign at 
Miss Philips from"Drary Lane, meg e 
The enterprising manager has fo 
that the Castilian Pledge is in pre 
on Monday. Several melodramas with ti 
paration. A very delighitfal little interk 
and Byways,” was bronght out a few 
Daly, Miss and Miss C. Crisp, epee! 
themselves, and kept us laughing m 
of our graye office) for half an hour, Let us| re 
these light trifles are best foreummer, —__ a knee i 
* J 
1 a my 


TO OUR CORRESPOND 

Waen our friends coftsider how engro 
week with! the pleasing and-intelleétual 
they will, we doubt. not, pardon 


re have't 


ris et 


+ ee 

TISEMENTS are inserted in 
Nine . 
f 076 


08 6 
0.9 0 
010 


reet; and Mr Banxen, 52, Fleet Street. 
__ ETRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES. 


S JUSTE CINCI, brothers, having ex- 
ited nearly fourteen years on ma ph » Situated at 
usc: oa on bof the twelve incipa: citles of Ancient 
having found, during that time, a considerable quan- 
X and Curious Etruscan Antiques, have formed a superb 
SEUM. of which Dey yp eetle pond ere in its last 
s publications, ‘* nnali dell’ Instituto della Correspon- 
5d alo P La (ror 18, makes mention ; and which Mu- 
u has been honoured by the visits of several of the most illustri- 
n in Tuscany, amongst whom his Royal Highness 

I1., Grand Duke of Tuscany. With the intention of Dis- 
part of the same, Messrs Juste Cinci have brought over 

a beautiful collectiou of Cinerary Urns, Vases, Lachry- 
Jewels, &e., besides other Articles used at the Sacrifices 

are now on Sale at No. 60, North Bridge, New 


gs, first door. 
re is also avery fine collection of Modern Italian Sculptured 


EDUCATION. 


Gentleman, late of Oxford, and residing for 

ome time in Edinburgh, is anxious to ‘employ a few hours of 

in in reading with a young man or two, whose education 
lire more than usual care, 


rs, addressed to A. A., Post Office, will be duly forwarded. 
_ KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


" ‘This day was published, price 3s. 6d., or 5s. fine paper, 

j neatly done up in cloth boards, 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF 

HE ACHIEVEMENTS of the KNIGHTS of 
MALTA. 


By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, Esq. 
Author of “‘ Tales of a Pilgrim,” &c. 
To be completed in Two Volumes. — 
“a BEING VOLUME LXIIL. OF 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 


gh: Printed for Constanie and Co,, 19, Waterloo Place; 
7; CHancy, and Co., London. 


NDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE 
ae, « OF THE 

ETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


COMPANION to the ALMANACK, and 
_ Year Book of General Information, for 1831, was published 

@ 15th December, price 2s. 6d. sewed, or bound with the British 
n ck, which will comprise the latest alterations in public ap- 


"London: Cuarves Kniaut, Pall-Mall East. 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORK ON 
i.e MISSIONS. 


_— 


RI ciated Tasos faciieas' ro, price 7a. 08 
< je in volume, foo! vo, ice 73. . 
6)  Zeatty tondd incloth, 


Sand RESEARCHES of EMINENT 

'H MISSIONARIES ; including an Historical Sketch 
and Present State of some of the principal Protest- 
Tate years. 

"By ANDREW PICKEN, Esq. 
tas 


thor of ‘“‘ The Dominie’s Legacy.” 

d the announcement of this work, we deter- 
be’ popular. It is an unassuming and pleasant 
led, and will be read with avidity; more parti- 
try." — Atheneum. 
attached to Missionary Voyages, and their worth, 
very lar volume. * ve A general summary 
mps its contents with a lasting value.”—Literary 
‘a Kipp, 6, Old Bond Street: and Henry Con- 


,..., ADVERTISEMENTS. . 2 
s® : - [No. 112, January 1, 1831.] 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

RTT the Eprxsurcn Lirerary Jovrnat, which is now the best weekly 
» Literary Advertising in the North, on the following terms :— \ % 

. L.0*7 0 | Not exceed 


a 


Thirty Lines, . al 010 6 

For every tional Four Lines above Thirty, a 010 

A Column, * . . . . . } mS 4 
, . . . bad . * 


ing Agents in London: Mr Errixcuam Wisson, 88, Royal Exchange; Mr F. Somers, 169, Fleet 


NEW BOOKS 
RECENTLY ADDED TO 
R. & J. CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY, 


No. 48, Hanover Srreer. 
All the Annuals for 1851, with all the Plates, 
Boaden’s Life of Mrs Jordan, 2 vols, 
The Persian Adventurer, being a sequel to the Kuzzilbash, 5 vols. 
The Sea-Kings in England, 3 vols. 
Adventures of Giovanni Finati, by J. B, Banks, 2 vols. 
Parke’s Musical Memoirs, 2 vols. 
Russell; or, the Reign of Fashion, 3 vols. 
The Gentleman in Black, with Illustrations, me a5 Cruickshank, 
Major Leith Hay’s Narrative of the Peninsular War, 2 vols. 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Polar Seas—Africa. 
Colonel Welsh’s Reminiscences of Forty Years in India, 3 vols. 
Chartley, the Fatalist, 3 vols. : 
Frascati’s, 35 vols. 
Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe. 
Mrs Elwood’s Overland Journey to India, 2 vols. 
Buckingham's Travels in Assyria, 2 vols, 
Water Witch, by Cooper, 5 vols. : 
Crawford’s Em! to Siam and Cochin China, 2 vols. : 
Maxwell, a Story of the Middle Ranks, by the Author of “ Sayings 
and Doings,” 3 vols. 
De L'Orme, a Novel, by the Author of * Darnley,” 5 vols. 
Heiress of Bruges, by the Author of “ Highways and Bywa *4 
The Separation, a Novel, by the Author of * »” 5 vols. 
Stories of American Life, by American Writers, edited by Miss 
Mitford, 3 vols. 
Midsummer Medley for 1830, a series of Comic Tales and 
Sketches, by the Author of ‘« Brambletye House,” 2 yols. 
Clarence, a Tale of our Own Times, 3 vols. b 
Southennan, by the Author of ** Lawrie Todd,” 3 vols. 
nee at Home, by the Author of «« English Fashionables at 
ome,” 3 vi 
The Denounced, by the Author of “ Tales by the O'Hara Family.” 
The Armenians, by Charles Macfarlane, . Author of “ Con- 
stantinople in 1828,"’ 5 vols. S 
Sydenham, or Memoirs of a Man of the World, 3 vols. 
anners of the Day, or Women as they Are, 3 vols. 
The Lost Heir, 3 vols. 
Paul Clifford, by the Author of ** Pelham,” 3 vols. 
Walter Colyton, by the.Author of ‘ Brambletye House,” 3 vols, 
The King’s Own, by the Author of the ** Naval Officer,” 3 vols. 
The Oxonians, by the Author of the ‘* Roué,”’ 5 vols. 
Tales of a Tar. . 
Carwell, or Crime and Sorrow. 
desley, by the Author of ‘* Caleb Williams,” 3 vols. 
The Barony, by Miss Porter, 5 vols, 
The Mussulman, by R. R. Madden, Esq. Author of Travels in 
Tine Country Cu the Rev: 
‘oun rate, e 7G. RG 2 vols. 
» The Dominte's bf vols. “ee 
Tales of our Counties, or Provincial Portraits, 3 vols, 
Darnley, or the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 3 vols. 
Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 2 vols. 
Traditions of the North American Indians, 3 vols. 
Lawrie Todd, or the Settlers in the Woods, by J. Galt, Esq, 3 vols. 
Richelieu, a Tale of France, 3 vols. ° 
First Love, a Novel, 3 vols. 
Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, by the Author of “ Frankenstein.” 
The Rivals, by the Author of ** The Collegians,” 3 vols. 
The Exclusives, 3 vols. 
Tales of a Briefless Barrister, 3 vols. 
The Borderers, by the Author of ** The Red Rover,” 3 vols, 


Stories of Waterloo, 5 vols. 

Travels to the Seat of War in the East, through Russia and the 
Gripe, in pene — ee 2 vols, ie oz 

s of the Stage, in. Bernard, Secretary 

the Beef Steak Club, 2 vols. 

Weer sah th Ceinnaa, Tea id Egypt, 2 vols. 

ebster’s vels throug! Crimea, an 

Moore's Life of Byron, 2 vols. 4to. mer 

Cailie’s Travels to Timbuctoo, 2 vols. 

Memoirs, or Reminiscences of Pryse Lockhart Gordon, Esq. 

Memoirs of the late General Sir Thomas Munro, Commander-in- 
Chief in India, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Author of the « Subaltern,” 

Memoirs of Louis XVIII. by a Lady, 2 vols. 

Life and Times of Dr Edmund Calamy, by Himself, 2 vols, 

Diary aud Correspondence of Dr Doddridge, 2 vols, 

Lander’s Records of Clapperton, 2 vols. 

Colman’s Random Records, 2 vols, 

Dillon's Voyage in Search of La Perouse, 2 vols, 

Memoirs of Madame du Barri, 3 vols. 

Rook ise moope by ue rg ge 1 i 

hree Courses and a Dessert, a volume of amusing Tales, illus 
trated by G. Cruickshank. 
- PERIODICALS. 
Edinburgh Review—Quarterly Review—Westminster Review— 


Foreign Quarterly Review—Blackwood’s Mon: Ma- 
ine—Fraser’s New Monthi: LU, Ser- 
ging Prt Mane New Monthy Magno 


me THE EDINBURGH LITERARY. JOURNAL; OR, 


~ CHARLES MACKEN ZIE, 


. No. 1, WEST REGISTER STREET, 
submits the following Selection of Standard Books 
een, Ste Which he has now on Sale, atthe very Redu- 


| ‘Pramtaetions of the Highland § Society, 6 -xpls, 8v0, bds. (L-3, 1 
Tatler, with a Biographical and Critieal Preface, 5 vols. 12mo, ( 


Troubeasen a Poem, by L-E.L., (10s. 6d.) 6s. 
ae ~-3 "Pronearncing Dieton (12s.) ne am (9x) 7: 
tae om he Country, , either by the Post or Carrier, punctually | Wernerian Soci 


jety’s “I Transactions, % 
Zimmerman on Solitude, (12s.) 7s. 6d. 
C. MACKENZIE has now on hand a large and varied collection of 
‘all the hgh JUVENILE AND OrHeR Works, usually appro- BOOKS PUBLISHED BY W. R. M‘PHUN, 


Pp 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR GIFTS. GLASGOW. 

Boltsh Besayiver, edited by the ev. Dr Lynam acd others, 15 por- "NEW GAELIC DICTIONARY. 
traits, 50 vols. half bd. cloth (L.8, 8s.) &.5. octavo volume, dedicated 

Buffon’s*Natural History, a new and beautiful edition, with an im- Grace the Duke of Gordon, price One Guinea in cloth, _ 


ae a tT Tee Mees es, |} A DICTIONARY of the GAELIC LANGUAGE 


Philosophical Journal, 14 vols. (L.8, 88.) L.5, 3s. 
i Is. bds. (L.12, 12s.) L.5, 5 ny more Words than the Quarto Dicti 
Fenn yinsahervanasvuattn 6 socy totes vets, to oP B the tev. Dr. i MM EOD; Campsie, and the Rev. Dr D 


Hemys Miaclianoms Works con'siaing at his Sermons and Dis- | G 
H . aneous Worl taining is meg " 
spy es with Life, Datge vol. cloth bds. L “It 4 very neatly printed, and its accuracy is vouched ne 
Tooke's + ‘amas of Purley, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth tas. (L.1, 10s.) | Tespeetahle Salsas OF its editors, Dr M*Leod.of —— 

bo pap ete wcsekees ond whose rae rey 

f i 5 well as ‘a 0 
Mone's et "y Day Book and Table Book, 5 vols. 8vo, cloth bds. peng: wt ce oa 

one’s Pamphlets ; a Curious Collection of his amusing Caricature N done up in 1s. 
2 ee scmcerapireran |g GATEC (Mgt PRERNOLOGY, 
admirably adapted for Presents to Young People, at 25 per Sosieey of B Seseh Science. By a Member of the P 
cent from the usual shop 
Bruce's Travels, 7 vols. 8vo, Lak. with 4to vol of plates; (Le7, 72.) 0S eee 
4s. 


of the general reader on P’ rrr fact > 
4, 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 vols. 8vo. (L.}, 16s.) 208. cpt Engrs of the Seience are fully sly datellods-and astod 

Life of Johnson, 5 vols. royal Limo, (L.1, 2s.) 14s. vings. 


8 tr aggemen ay eee ens -)(108.6d.) Ts. In one volume, foolscap 80, price 5s., 
2 phar eaen aa etme fot Ato cae Hoe SONGS of SOLITUDE. ‘By Wirt 
Belzont’s seoreannnet and Operations in Egypt and Nubia, 2-vols. |. O00 op «« pi et Sect aaa 


Byron’s (Lord) Childe Harold, Cantos.1, 2, 3,and 4, Also, Giaour, In One Volume, foolscap 8' ro, pice Te my 
Bride of Abydos, Corsair, Lara’s Ode to Napoleon, with Ilus- | The PHILOSOPHY of SP EPY By Reo } 
trations by Stothard, 25s, visu, Author of “ The Anatomy of Drunk’ enness,"* and ! ( 


Dabinet Fdition of Eminent British Poets, 4 vols. bds. (42s.) 52s. 
Crawford's History of Renfrewshire, 1to, large paper, bds. 20s, pat ar of Physicians and Surgeons of Glangor. 
Cook's History of the Reformation, Sree eee Uae (08K) 178. «* We have been captivated by by tee c/a eat altel 
Drake’s Winter Evenings, 2 vols. bds. ag - poetry, of its descriptions; and on the whole, we must 25, 
Dwight’s: Theology, 5 vola Svo, bds. (50s.) 28: it to be one of the most valuable and 
Elme’s Dictionary of the Fine Arts, 8vo, bds. (24s.) 10s. 6d. phuloronhy ‘we have met with for this esa oa London 
Feteuson’s Poems, 8vo, scatce; Ts. Gazette. 

The ‘Third Edition, 


Field’s Account of New South Wales, Svo, bds. (18s.) 8s. price 6s. 
The ANATOMY of DRUNKEN 


4 sson's eeu Lin? set Hi by ues (56s.) 15s. 
Rome,’8 Vols. 8vo, bdss (U5, 4s. 
Goldsmith's Animated Natuye, with’ plates, 4 vols. Bvo, (128) 30% owe, Member‘ot the Faculty of Phycol 
—_— a hee f vols. 8vo, . Syn ase) ‘28s, In One Vv: 
—_——. Mistellarteous Works; 4 vols.(L.1, $ 2m0, price. 
++ Greeee; 2 vols, 8vo, bdss . . na ) 88, The PRACTICAL BAKER and CONFECTION 
Rome, 2 vols. Rvo, bds. ER’S ASSISTANT; being a 


Guardian. witha Blogcast Cri Pretace, 2 val (10 Gd.),7s., relative to the Baking of Loaf and Pane y Fi taro oth t Ue 
Hume's History of England, 8 vols. Xvo, bds. (L.2, 168.7 modern systems; with a great var iP 


Hume and Smollett’s England, 15 vols: bds. (L.5, 58.) re = mn = ARRAN 3 Preserves C 


=r 


Josephus’ Works, 4 vols. 8wo, bas. (L.2. 2s.) or. 
Johnson's Dictionary, by Tod, Avo, bets. (148.) i x, Baker. 
aoinesqa's Works, completein 2 vols:( Jones? watson) maaae eas Setiie-thok ee 


Iustraise of-Marmnion, 1 m).¢s."6d. eas fees auras 
Johnson's (Dr S.) Dictionary of the Pe hgete = (the 2 
ay eomplete in 1-v6l. imperial’ Svo,) witht 9) penny eo 


Kames’ Principles of Equity, 8vo,'bds. 4s. 6d, 

Lowth on Teaiah, 8vG, bie.! ( Oss 6d.) 6s 6d. ' 

{amnaes Russian Campaigtis, vo, bds. scarce, Bs, 
ocke on the Human Understanding, (12s.) "8s 6d. 


Bening Pen 


~~“ WEW GAELIC: SONG “nook? og . 


peel rb saall in two parts, a ee Maes (toxin In a neat pocket volume, price Gd.y 
Ssilon's Sermons, cothplete; 1 vol. 8vo, bis, i) Tee 
Makers 's (Sir George) Liustrations of Phrenvlogy, 8Vo, bdé. (15s.) ag ee Papen epee Songs tt the ( 

‘ losely and m n Gartle 
Morir of Peodinand, King of Spain, (10s. 6:1.) 4s. Pp * It contains as rong closely ; att 
Murray's Discoveries im Attiea; 2vols. 8x0, Dae. Lol) 11s. 6d.) Bs, 6a. | fF Sixpence, ax we have ever seen oe 
Mitchel te 8 Lekeante of Astronomy, 12mo_ (6s.) 2a. 6d. ’ English.""—Scots Times. 


Mirror. of Amusement, 1 vol. 8vo. bs. (12s.) Gs. In two volumes 8vo, 
Oxbury’s Dramatic Biography, with numerous portraits, 4 vols. The SCOTS WORTHIEG. { a ne 
w. 


ismo, bes: (27s.) 15s. 6d. urch, reface 
Paley’s Works, com ee in 2 vols. 8vo, bds. (18s.) 14s. 6d. ) rag of the Ch with F and Ni 
Paley'’s W orks, 5 vols. 


18m, (208.) 124. In one volume, price 4s, bo 
tardive, tangorp, Cpls toan ces a) Sos |” A BRIER HISTORY, of the Pitt 


Famhures — anor e 8vo, bis. (2is.) 148. | REFORMATION, in a Series of Letters 


brew Lexicon, 8vo, bds. (218) 148 Coneert, in Consequence of the Mis 
Haier, witha Biographical and Critical Preface, 2 vols. bds. (12s.) ind fe Protestant Reformation.” By th 


Robertson's Works, 6 vols. 8x0, bds. a (bs 2, 148.) 56s. «Those who wish to see Mr Cobbett™ 
Rome.in the 19th Century, 5 vols. bds, (L.1, 11s. 6d.) 21s, possess themselves of this valuable publ 


— 's Ancient History, 8 vols, — bus. (65s:) 50s, sine. 

Saratt on Chess, 8vo, s..(128.) 6s lished 

Scott's Mechanics’ Magazine, 1 vol. 8vo, re 15s.)'58. 6d. Edinburgh: Pub 

Shakspeare, 7 vols. 24mo, bds. (L.2, 2s.) 2 om (of ari 


Li ee yk 


complete in 1 vol. 8vo, bes. (lie) 9s. 6d. 

Smith's ee ates ees 1 vol. 8vo0, bds. with portraits and 
ife, ) 

Spurzheim on Phrenology, with plates, (15s.) 4s. @d. 

Stamma on Chess. 1 vol. by. Lewis, 100 plates, (4s.) 5s. 6d. London; and ets a an 

Takings ot or_the Like of a Collegian, with 24 coloured plates, 8¥0, Roads throughout the Cnited 1 


8. (30'8.) 
‘Tatler and Goxmet qemnplate in 1 vol. 8vo, (Jones? edition,) (14s.) Price 6d.» or Stamped and é 
= Printed by BauLantyN & Co. Pe 
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Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF PAINTING, 
- SCULPTURE, 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


HE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
Academy for the Works of Living Artists, will OPEN early 
February next, at the Rooms of the Academy, 24, Waterloo 
lease to observe, that the Rooms will 


opines will 
res from the first to the 5d of Fe- 
oo which no Pictures can be ved. 

By order of the sacar 


LL, Secretary. 
inburgh, Sist December, 1850. slid 
32, EAST SIDE ST ANDREW SQUARE, 


GRAND STATUE 
OF THE 


IMM ORTAL BURNS, 
«who walk’d in glory and in joy, 
9a his plough, upon the mountain side,” 


by Ganausniaipe, of the size of; life, and 
the aR pe! painting by the late Mr Perer Tayor, is now 


Open from 10 till 4, and 6 till 9 evening. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1s. Children, 6d.—Season 
5e. not transferable, to be had of ConsTasix and Co., and 
place of Exhibition. 


NATIONAL SONGS AND AIRS, 


This day is published, 


10s. 6d. 8vo, beautifully done up in arabesque binding, 
ishely introduced by la Ro Rueand and rw 


BRITISH MELODIES; 
oR, 
SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. 
By T. H. CORNISH. 


| %——— Perhaps the breath of Music 
nent arenrgoaed eloquent than my poor words.” 
dt by Sar PaRirs* 20 Co Co, 95, Cornhill, London. 


j |i 


character rere hal he aan, as:in 

his affection for that land whose liberty so frequently 

tat See ‘olu presented 
neat and e volume, we are 

 esiver embracing subjects of great 

to our patriotism, or some 


out — 
of a national cha- 


tie chords of Jocal attachment, and of early recollections. We 
oo ge ward to the volume itself, which will, we doubt not, a6 
fdrtioa has the boudoir, as soon as it is known that so 
: oe red aaieeminaimnae pvodmotions of the present day. 


THE COURT JOURNAL ENLARGED WITH- 
‘ OUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


—" 


great and tneredsing success of the Court 
ie ‘®NAL has induced the Proprietor to spare no expense in 
om oe claims which the existence of the New Court 
— attention of the J According- 

gain # ie Top aitonal origin wake ts | Coe 
two ent: in 

’ tle bode re in ae ae ae 
ed in connexion with Court 

ee and ar care means have been adopted 
“oh le at ga a kind and character in- 

; y eanly owe sttn Proprietor solicits 
fic at on reaiy numbers of the new year, in which the 
it af these new accessions will be amply and unequivocally ap- 


he first gumnber for 1851, will contain, among other arti- 
interest, a Second Part of the GARLAND or Bravu- 
p eens Teneo Pana OF the Set 

on as to oa the reprinting, three 


8 


“CONCERTS, _ 


The Public of Edinburgh is respectfully informed, 
MR NICHOLSON, 
AND 
MR AND MADAME STOCKHAUSEN, 


Will visit this py for be the purposs Rs aang, eee of 
el 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER GRACE THE 
DUCHESS OF HAMIUTON. 
Farther Particulars, and Plans of the Concerts, will be duly é 


announced. 
Edinburgh, 8th January, 1851. > 
NEW MUSIC, 


Published thi this day, 


"THE. favourite MAZURKAS and GALLO« 
PADES, 2s danced at the Foreign Courts, at Almack’s, and at 
Mr and Madame D'EevtLve's, arranged for the Piano-Forte. TO 
which is added, the BOHEMIAN REY”"DOWAK, price 5s, 
ALSO, 
“ The OLD COUNTRY. GENTLEMAN,” 
sung with the most enthusiastic applause by Mr Murray, Is. 6d. 
Published by ALexanper Ropinson, Musicseller to their Ma- 
Jesties, 47, Prince's Street, Edinburgh, where may be seen a most 
extensive assortment of new Music, and Musical of 
every description. 


NEW AND Se ae PUBLICATIONS — 
HE 
INGHAM WILSON, §8 | 
Oe And HENRY CONSTABLE, Edinburgh - A 


Ina handsome post age! Mer Peet 
far ads of ¢ DAYS.” By J. Y. A... With 
en 


that, next Week 


. 


bee we. are garth to tenfol oo we — 8 


these in ‘ Tales of other Days.’ They are in SA er hay 
style; the tact and taste with which he has selected the tx 
mour of these are only exceeded by the vigour an: ity with 
which he has embodied his ideas. Woop.cuTS CAN GO NO FARTHER. 
They are executed with extraordi: 

Williams. There are twelve tS in volume; they touch upon 


ev ubject; there isa story for every 
every subjects there and this adults 
the genius 


aad ome ue rerait of ex! — Se rs 

times, SS a ro- 
maneés the embellishments aie the Evil Ge diearming 
his eat by plbevm | his s' ‘is own, is happy idee 
very effectively em) and would alone, we are Ft k, 
secure the popu woe of a volume of infinitély more doubtful pre- 
tensions than on chs. ‘he book is wa 1 ng well ree well 

illustrated."”"—British Mageaines Oth 1830. 


FRENCH { LANGUAGE. 
Pebehimedalan ope at Works og mS 
‘Teacher of the French La at ae London University. 
1, SYNOPSIS OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
12mo, Price 2s. 6d. bound jn eloth, 

*,* To those who have already gone through the French Grams 
mar, this little work will be of i e service, as it will enable them, 
at one view, to refresh their memory, by means of Tables 
ing the verbs, and the most essential rules concisely expressed, 
each accom: by an ample, s so-areangpdes, to make the whole 
a Tabular View of French Gra 
2. A FRENCH GRAMMAR, divided into Four Parts. 
The Pronunciation—the Aceidence—the 

In One thick Vol. 12mo, price 10s. 
 oietatgaaat arranged in thi 


‘onjunctions are also. admirably clear. 
impossible to represent sound to the eye; Pap tales of Pi 
tion laid down in this book are so systematic and 
them a help to those who have had some oral 
Appendix, or a ‘ Dictionary-of Difficulties’ whieh 
rately, will be found an —— reference to the more ad- 
vanced student, more useful Pronch works of chia Kind si 
evidently the work of a man who, by tong long peonien, ae 
full: Ce ayes 29 with all those points in . pnguaee, hich 
culties to the English learner." Month, 
The separate Parts may be had pred ee Pade 
Part I.—Treatise on Frencu PronuncrArion, with Rules and 
Remarks on Prose and — exemplified by Passages 
from the best Writers. Price Ys. 6d, bound. 
Part Il.—Txx Acctpence. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 
Part III.—Tux Syntax. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 
Part IV.—Tuz Arpenpix, or Dictionary of Difficulties and idiom 


Price 3s. 6d. 


_ ENGYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
t Fes SEVENTH EDITION, 


_ THE TENTH PART, CONTAINING 
AMERICA, 
And concluding the Dissertations, 


Was published on Friday the 51st December, 
With Six E: Tagravings, 
pereniecacgal 


¢ 


In pointing outthe recommendations of this Edition, the Proprie- 


will receive important slverations from from their tive contributors, 
ag well for the purpose of substituting tor that matter in the place of 
what is antiquated or imperfect, as for that of accommodating them 
fo thie of the present 

f* The Dissertations on 


of Phil by Professors 

Srewanrrand PLayratr, iehich Seflectod so hig! Mighte Restrs on the late 

Supplement, are, now completed by Sir James MackinTosa and 
a handsome introductory 


-troduced since the pe on. Instead of being 
confined to. a ito page, each will in future extend over 
; an ent , folded in the middie, and 


rieca, om The D wit ade from the most 
upon a rawings are made ap- 
at recent authorities; and the Engravings are executed by 


Brox Bat HAL; whose eminence in this department of art is univer- 


oe 


M to ly the lace of those that h ve 
vice. Mabie pees : 
Blsiecnepl ares pthe % the taelianeus information contained 
dd. its utility as a book of 
ot ntder 
Dosen ne Poe 
raM ¥ } MAJESTY. 
7 rl 4, 
4 ~ + nl 
eutll fom : . This. pie 
es ae " nay N 
NPYRES:. ¥rom_ tai ull 
i eceqess -e 


ded to the last Seiiisen ¢ of the work, 
a sae pace bf Edinburgh. 
- Bebicaten, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS 
HANSON PE ILLUSTRATIONS of the WA- 
‘Me fA 


W. Westall, ACR.A. 
‘The Engravings pie in the most finished style, by 
WILLIAM. AND EDWARD. FINDEN. 


In anuguncing the abov ed Ariat as those who have un- 

cachet? Ja of are pentigne Proprietors f@el they are giving 

edge oF ir earnest. wish to produce a publication worth 

oi whose works have affortled such Got tecedl 

peo Dea {font ae “greatly to the Iterary renown of his 
Erysstest nt 


‘ “ae Mek willbe Gelibted which, possessin ‘d in themselves great 
hr ee i wa dwelt upon with admiration by rhe 
atts a me 


Of represetitetion will be’ strictly adhered 
torical acon permitted to interfere with ‘the reality 

th i Work will be 9 in Parts, each containing four Plates, 
of b4ize' to baat a Se ‘norteas edition of the Waverley Novels 
pce in impressions will be taken on paper suffi- 
any ofthe Calletted editions. The Pruprictors ex- 

All be: Senco: in Twenty Parts; which will appear 


sae? 
co™ 


Ind Tuts Prod al dto, 
Prost age SN 4 | 0 
~ tay at Bichings, wil be taken ‘oofs, before the Letters, accompanied 
wih i Fiching, wil ky rg per Part. An early pessoa 
Wi 


Cuanes Ti, 86, Fleet Street; London. 


«(This Work, if completed as it has been begun, will be worth al} 
* fag ay illustrations that have ,hitherto phe se Monthly 
uly. 
ehave met with iio series of embellishments at once so beautiful 

Muagacine> July. 
‘ ‘hey J axe such prints as have adorned the most finished of “9 
Ae ey eety me Gazette, April 10... 

«« This is a hap; ap ny idea ifr in such hands, .the execution cant 
fail to be worthy of the au whose works are to be adorned ; 
the Plates are in Messrs Fintiens’ best style, and are, thereftive! 
by merry of their most useful and _ meg. 

P’ 


LT a 


THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


| tertstieally 
is there any dearth of poetry, raat nd 


ry ree 


~ This day is published, * 
Price 5s. A 
Beautifully printed, and neatly done up in canvasiy } 
THE DEATH-WAKE, 


oF *T A NECROMAUNT., 12). 7 O°% 
In Three Chimeras. 
By THOMAS T. STODDART.» 


oes Hike that en ee eT 


To rib her cereeloti in’ -_- 
“ Shepherd. Stoddart has genius. 
“North. He has.” “ye 2s 
Biackwood's Magazine, Noctes 
“ A story of wild and original interest and power."—Scols Th 
, gis nck poe — 
ng Post. 742 


full of 


Mprsree E i 
of of mmgination of the igh "—Atlas 


ne Printed for Henry CONSTABLE. 
London: Hurst, Cuance, and Co, — 


‘This day ispublished,  ) SE 
By Messrs Micuaciian and ST2WART, opposite ce 

Price One Shilling, . 
No: ‘TI. of ‘the EDINBURGH IV 


MAGAZINE, conducted eign, = to 
Monthly during the Session. xd 


In two volumes, 12mo, with etchings,” 
price 14s, boards, 


TPRAITS and. STORIES. of the IRISH PEA 
SANTRY: containing Ned hae Butire We ree 


Fight Tne Hedge 
he Station. 


os ‘ Admirable, trul: 
hemey Agta i rae intensely 
deseribeds wor inthe 1 


Sets 


of la} eae 


Magazine. 
«© Neither Miss Edgeworth, nor the Author of 
could have Para any thing more powerful id 


Literary Jow 
pap a enya 


Dublin: Printed for W. Corry, Jun. salen sce 
Cuance, and Co. London; ‘and OLIVE R and ee | 


THE, IRISH PULPIT, B poh oe mw 
This day is published,' ” +s 
Handsomely printed in 8yo, price 10s. 6 


MPUE IRISH PULPIT, a _ Coll 
te sca 


Sermons, Clergymen of 
Second Series 


i CONTRIBUTED BY. +t 


4 The Rev. Hugh White, 
2 Dean of Ardagh, 
“4 Reév./Henry Woodward, * 
4 Rev. F. B. Woodward, , - 
5 Kev, Alexander Ross, ~/ 
6 Rey. Hans Hamilton, D.D. 
7 Rev. Thomas Walker, .. 


A few copies of the First Series of THE TRISH PLT 
8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

Dvawin: Printed for Wieniga Cun ‘ ed 
Hpest, CHANCE, and Co, London st rah 
burg! a! Ofte ioe ade er) 


ss 


Edinburgh: the Proprietors 
by SURN AUER EN, (ol (of co Suee 


Sait ‘also by tage ATKINSON & Co., 84, 
CvaRRY, jun, an ~ mss 
Paul's Guutrehyned H and, melee AM 
London ; and by all 
Roads throughout the ited K 


Prive Gd. ; or Stamped. 
Printed by Ba yLantyns.& C 
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27 Oy Serres td 
POPULAR LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 


- a 


RD. B. RELD, Experimental Assistant to Pro- 
resson Hops, and Conductor of the Classes for Practical 
emistry in the University of Edinburgh, will commence his 
URSE of POPULAR LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, in the 
ably Rooms, George Street, To-day, (Saturday, the 15th,) at 
P.M. 
succeeding Lectures will be delivered at the usual hour every 
till the end of April. 


ctu I continue from an hour and a half to two hours, 
whole being equal to a Course of about thirty Lectures of one 


Course, Dr D. B. Reid will give a view of the Nature and 
of Chemistry, and of its more interesting and important 
in illustrating the Phenomena of Nature, and the vari- 


OC of Art. 
th Lecture will be illustrated /by an extensive series of Experi- 


Syl! * of the Course may be obtained, gratis, at the different 
pliers’. * ‘ 
dies and Gentlemen may obtain Tickets, One Guinea each, at 
MAcLAcHLAN and Stewart's, opposite the College; Mr 
KkS ANDERSON’S, 55, George Street, booksellers; and at MrJo 
inw's, Hanover Street. 
h will. be free admission to the Introductory Lecture, for 
h Tickets may be procured at the above places. 
ors to be open at one o’clock. 


3; George Square, 
Saturday, omy 15, 1831, 
FINE ARTS. 


_ FRASER, Carver and Gixprer, 95, Prince’s 
Street, begs most res; y to intimate to the Nobility and 

try of Edinburgh, that he has removed from Nicolson Street to 

ab a, which were formerly occupied by J. Fraser, in 
ne line. 


attention to orders, and moderate charges, he relies on 
of the patronage which he has experienced since he 


men in the country who wish their old Frames re.gilt uj 
} en anA te 40 tals cdvoutere to heploy Ke raat elk 
to. 


JusT PUBLISHED BY 
E. WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange, London ; 

i Sold by H. CONSTABLE, 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 
In 1 vol., 12mo, price 4s. boards, 


FOREIGNER’S ENGLISH CONJU- 
GATO 


R. 

By JUSTIN BRENAN. 
No fewer than seven different languages, exclusive of English, are 
put in requisition, to illustrate our Conjugators, but most par- 
rly SHALL and wILL, with their derivatives, sHouLp and 
wed such stumbling blocks to the 
this work will much encourage 
, as its chief difficulties are now ex- 
manner, for which the author is so 


Also, by the same Author, third edition, price 4s. 


COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION, familiarly 
- for those who have neglected the study of grammar. 


Also, price 2s., ~~ 


UTILITY of LATIN DISCUSSED, for the con- 
tation of parents, or those who have influence in the direction 


‘Wits size 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 


This day is published, 
With Platés, and a Map, 5s. 
No. XVIII. or 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY, being the VOY- 
AGES and ADVENTURES of the MPANIONS of 


COLUMBUS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Forming a Sequel to the LIFE of COLUMBUS. 
No. XVI. LETTERS on DEMONOLOGY and 
WITCHCRAFT. By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


AnD 
No. VIII. The COURT and CAMP of BUONA- 
PARTE, with a Portrait of TALLEYRAND. ' = 


No. XVII. contains The LIFE of BRUCE, the 


ABYSSINIAN TRAVELLER, By Major HEAD, Author of Ri 
— of some Rapid Journeys across the Pampas and among 
Andes. . 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, London, 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 
THE PROPRIETORS of this Work feel them- 


selves stimulated to fresh exertions by the distinguished fa- 
vour with which it has already beén nt if 


The volumes of the NATIONAL LiBRARY already before the world 


may be confidently appealed to as’ proofs of on the part of the 
Proprietors, to engage. without regard to.expense, the assistance of 
writers of high celebrity, and to present fo r readers a series of 


Expluctims which. as they are connected, not wit ealemees ly but 
it nent subjects, may, years herfc@as well as now. con- 
sulted for lively amusement as well as solid instruction. ” . 


The Life of the illustrious Byron, by Mr Gant, who was person- 
ally known to the poet, has been stam: the voice of the public 
with the character of a standard work, authentic in particulars and 
dispassionate in judgment. That it should have met with opposition 
from some quarters, was an inevitable consequence of the task, since 
the very name of BYRON conjures up at once a host of angry dispu- 
tants, who, having each his own theory to support, ¢annot a/l coneur 
in. the statements and opinions of the biographer, be these what the 
may. The memoir in question has, however, been so fortunate as 
teddy to rise superior to its assailants. . 


In speaking of the Rev. Mr Grere’s HIsTORY OF THE Binzer, it 
ee pechaer ey va prs ber elie, . some 
to the friends of truth, if they ven - 

fected the new spe of diffusing 


Teligious oe among and middle classes of society ; 
and the present volume shows, in the happiest manner, how well 
are adapted to con’ that knowledge which makes faith more sure, 


the NATIONAL Lisrary, is fromthe pen of the learned Dr T. - 
son, of the University of Glasgow, who, in recording the wonderful 
i ts an on society which marked the of 


” The remaining volumes of those hitherto published, are occupied 
by the Hisrory or CuIvALRY AND THE CRUSADES, by G. P. R. 


JAMES, ; AND FEsTIVALS, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS, AN- 
CIENT AND MopERN, Mr Horace Smirx, which latter is just 
issued to the public. itha- 


To these, many other original works, of a class which seems, of es- 
to an jish 


pecial right, to belong Library, 

diatel bp ace lh among which Ye oeccioned the Hisrory of 
OYAL Navy of ENGLAND from its first existence; and 

the Bririsn Army and its Services. 


Such are the principal features of the National Library as faras it 
has already proceeded ; and such the nature of some of those works 
in preparation. 


And in conclusion, the Prowiees tia shall not be accused of 


Sold by Bett and Braprurs, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 
® Literary Gazette. 


. i Y —— 
6. : THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; ke 


A YOUNG LADY, a native ¢ 
teaches French, , Elements 


“NEW NOVELS BY DISTINGUISHED 
WRITERS. . 


: Just published, 
By HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, 


And sold by BELL ‘and BRADFUTE, No. 6, Bank Street, 
Edinburgh. 


PROFESSIONAL SOCIETY'S CONCERTS 


tn 5 vols. post v0, - mee we 

Le XC THE Cerne: HE cee ; intimate 

intention of still : arm 

ae NEW GLANCE AT SOCIETY. cents thn seman, Prove rom le 
fe By the Author of The Roué.” ye 


« This novel abounds in fun; ‘it is full of the most laughable and 
a ue and cat fal to amuse every class of reader aie sreaartokeesr arms =a 
u ete eae Peo 


SMe a 


I. ; ars ine tla ason cil be Ghanaian by above, “a 
“- BOUTHENN AN. M Gubetigece tor auc of Rene Fubgice : 
AT AMtnor Of? Layne odd,” * Lite Pye eas 24, Dundas Streety Jum: 12,°18516° 
«© A tale of great.and varied = parade a No. 32, EAST SIDE st A ANDRE 
vals forthe Novel ihe rag Mary Qa Sect Rnd loves N A 
asthe ot Morton and the rators—and the GRA D ST. TUR 
‘eran ‘the ‘musician, are all with Thr ieaaet OF ; OF THE 
ML “IMMORTAL SURE 
WALTER COLYTON.. « : pom ew pte 
iit ya OR plier 
+ RR ESE ite Bovey (TO Rew Nig ee from toga petting By the ate — 
:. eae ese be va sreak sonia of a katie. £4 Open from 16 éitt4, and éeil 9 evening. 
are os ir te Coun Fang yey may . . * 
tnd oes rings day, ‘A periadtnore Weg 5a not to a Co. 
Whthing tanete titngai ehameaen ~ tion. rss pew 
aout stndsaatibond! ttaportanedt eonld enstipeaaibiy-hepve Daoreaesens"™ < 
—Courter. ; : 
Iv. 
THE DENOUNCED ’ 
~ By the distinguished, Anerot Xs es cate Family,” 
“ Mr Banim is well Peanitiet te rao foremost. of our 
® modern writers.” =-Ltt 


erary Gazette. 
» o«¢ The character of these stories isconnected with that Saran 
fal mover-ofthe heatt and 


passions—Retigion. Under this 
$ ‘ and |. 
eee ao seta 
‘ sor love.’-+Globe, mates 
‘ : N: 
THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 
Wy Woche ot foe gins ity Italy,” gabe Englisb.in France,” 
*« This wor! OER OT ara 


» life of the great of day. agent 
} sing many of they Vand fashionable eget 


Hae. vive AaaVick JOURNAL. to long avd 
renee fs cominenn ag SE DE heen re- re 
bythe public in gene- 

inasmuch.as they 


pe ring rail ee bave made considerab! occasion for commencing t 
% . , the proper Helene ‘without pect 
inom St Bgl Tull justice to their 2 Rumerous and valu: | Printed for Hiway Coun: 


‘nder determined | and and 
+ tore xe the pli ai i tale ork to toe ates Senne, | SO BaLL See No: & Rene 
e New agazine, so that, like . ? 1 = = 
“TomaLeah san ot ak et eet nae, 


+, @ousist of three vol _ By these means they trust they shall 

: enabled render Jounal firm pee hed ae 4 eon 

\ as they shall nis pan eae Pusiy ee valuable a, 

«S deeraation Vek st torte Rodsteoed Poon enmnael 

« _iPrinted Henry Copauny and Ricsarp B Lon- 
ere aeeeree ed Bimsne Bs Bainburgh. 


NB Tne yo a0 2a rah Spawocizes of the Sevcarable op. 


te requested 
send fe to Ni 
; pet _any Dookeeller or Ne ews Vender in 


‘AT From Pertu.—The Rev. Mr Armstrong and Capt. 
.» deputies from the British Reformation Society, lately 
anid addressed several very crowded meetings, called for 
r discussing the principles, and detailing the progress, of 
y- It was understood that Catholics would be heard on 
Side of the question, but none appeared ; and the result 
for tion of a similar society here, having for its object the 
| diffusion of the Protestant principles of the Reformation by 
of readers, tracts, &e, The Society have been particularly for- 

‘in the selection of their deputation ; for while Capt. Gordon 
jin stating matters of fact, and reasoning from them, Mr Arm- 

a vivid imagination, and often breaks upon his hearers 
of eloquence, which, if not altogether logical arguments, 
nore calculated to arouse the dormant energies of those 
onvinced of the soundness of his views.—Hindmarsh has 
“ed a volume of selections, called ‘‘ The Modern Rhetorical 

‘of the English Language,” to be published by subscription, 
d, by permission, to the Earl of Kinnoull.—One of our 
has published a small work, entitled ‘‘ Brief Facts as to 
fects of Intemperance on the Physica! and Intellectual Powers 

Mlustrated by a few cases of extreme malignity.” It has consi- 
le merit, and, among other things, some very sensible rules for 
nce Societies; as for example—that members of Temperance 
ties shall be permitted the occasional moderate use of wines, 
is, and malt liquors, within their own houses, or houses of their 

‘at a marriage, the birth of a child, the visit of a friend who 
sen long absent, the anniversary of any remarkable day, &c.— 
orted that Ryder has taken our Theatre, which is at present 
yed as a place of worship by a sect new to Perth, and is fully 

‘attended than when-the players are in it. 


“ArT From Kerru.—The annual meeting of the Keith 
Benevolent Society was held a few weeks ago, in the 
as’ Hall, and was numerously and respectably attended. This 
y has been productive of much advantage to the town of Keith, 

(as it deserves) to receive increased support and pa- 
A handsome monument has been erected in the parish 
Kimnethmont, to the memory of the late Rev. Theodore 
A.M. minister of that parish, by his grandson, Theodore 
of Overhall, Aberdeenshire, son of the late Rev. Geo. 
non Gordon, minister of Keith.—Our townsman, the Rev. 
Kennedy, has lately published a treatise on abstinence 
us liquors; anda Temperance Society has been esta- 


we: 


= 


Miss Kemble has been tolerably successful in 
play of ** Fazio.” The part of the heroine, Bianca, 
finely played by Miss O’Neil.—Nothing new has been 
ry Lane.—The Tottenham Street Theatre, which is to 
early in February, is to be called the Queen's Theatre. 
by is engaged.—It is said that Kean is to play some 
Lane at £50 per night. Kean, Mathews, and Braham 
” at Bath.—The Greenwich Theatre has been 
ed by firei—No novelty of any kind has been brought for- 
tour Theatre this week. Jones has repeated the part of Lord 
the “ Clandestine Marriage,” and is to appear this even- 
uisite representation of My Lord Duke, in ‘* High Life 
” 


” 


Weexty List or Perrormances. 


md Janvary 15—21. 


 Masaniello, Perfection, § Mother Bunch. 
Do., The Lancers, § Do. 

$. Barber of Seville, § Do. 

» The Clandestine Marriage, § Do. 

8. Masaniello, The Sister of Charity, § Do. 
The Marriage of Figaro, Perfection, § Do. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


IN Hts Strepers, No. XL., in our next, which will 

le Number, and interesting for more reasons than one. 

» again obliged to postpone our remarks on Moore's Life of 

‘A Walk in Murray” shall have a place.—‘‘ Clarens” is 

looked ” a Tale, contains some powerful pas- 
vill not altogether suit us. It lies at our publishers’— 

= in the South of France,” by ‘J. Y.” of Berwick, 


ived t several poetical communications, but 


fll see.” 


must wait till next Saturday, and then 


WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 7) 


: [No. 115, January 22, 1851.] 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


No. 32, EAST SIDE ST ANDREW SQUARE. 


GRAND STATUE ; 
OF THE 


IMMORTAL BURNS, 


“ who walk’d in and in 
Behind his plough, ped id ae side,” ta 


Sculptured in stone by GreensHie.ps, of the size of life, and 
from the original painting by the late Mr Peter Tayvor, is now 


on Exhibition. 
Open from 10 till 4, and 6 till 9 evening, ] 
Admittance—Ladies and Gentlemen, 1s. Children, 6d.—Season 


Tickets, 5s. not transferable, to be had of ConsTasxe and Co., and 
at the place of Exhibition. 


THE SPECTATOR, 
LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


AVOWS the ambitious aim of being the most 
informing, the most amusing, and the fice of all Ni 
pers; and, in i , of being the best Weekly Newspaper for 
respectable families. " 
The method in which the Debates in Parliament are treated in ~ 
the Spectator, coupled with the leading part which it takes in Par-~ 
liamentary business, has bi ta very large accession of subscri- 
bers and reputation since the opening of last session. While a pro- 
minence, correspondent to its real importance, is given to this 
branch of politics, other departments are not neglected. = 
its claims asa journal of literature, and of dramatic, m and 
pictorial criticism, the Spectator, as a newspaper, contains more 
news of a readable kind than any other paper w! er. The pro- 
prietors invite comparison. 


General Scheme of the Spectator. 


News or roe Weex.—Every useful fact and interesting occur- 
rence, at home and abroad, carefully selected and lucidly arranged. 

Denates IN PARLIAMENT,—Related in an entirely new way,” 
communicating, at the least expense of labour to the reader, the 
greatest amount of accurate informa 

Jupreta Procerpines, from the Court of Chancery down 
the Offices of Police, with oceasional remarks by the Editor. ~ 

Lire 1n Lonpon AND IN THE Countay,—exhibited in the Occu- 
ae Se Amusements, Misfortunes and Crimes, of all Classes of 
Society. . 

Tue Drama, Music, PAINTING, &c.—Criticised with freedom 
and spirit, but with candour and kindness. 

Tonics or THs Day.—Independent Discussions of all interesting 

in Politics, Morals, and Manners, with occasional Jeux 
d’ Esprit. 
ere Parers,—Particularly on subjects of practical 
utility. 

OpiNIONS OF THE Press—Impartially selected from every source, 
on every subject. = 

ANECDOTES AND Gossir. 

Lrrerary Review.—l!mpartial criticisms on all the new publi- 
eations of note, with illustrative specimens, forming at once a 
substitute for new books, and a safe guide for book buyers. 

Tue Cuvrcu anv Universities.—Preferments, Degrees, &c. ' 

Tug Anmy AND Navy.—All the Gazettes relating to either ser- 
vice. ; 


Prices Current, GAzerres, and every kind of Commercial 
Intelligence. 
The country edition of the Spectator is sent off on Saturday 


evening, and reaches Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c., on Monday. 
“A weekly ye of the highest merit. The Spectator is im- 
pode ay is a fair, open, honest, and manly periodical.""—Black« 


s mes 
« A paper of admirable variety, and excellent m it 
Westminster Review. lie aero 


Published at 4, Wellington Street, Strand, London; sold by 
Witutam Tart, bookseller, 78, Prince's Street, Edinburgh; Ar- 
KINSON and Co., Glasgow; Brown and Co., Aberdeen; J. CHAL- 
mers, Dundee; and by all booksellers, newsmen, and postmasters, 
in town and country. 


Of whom may be had, 
Nos. 151 and 132, for 1st and 8th January, 
: Containing 


The ANATOMY of the HOUSE of COMMONS; 


wing their various society, so as to indicate their 
bable motives of action; the whole formi picture of the 
actual state of the representation. 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, 
Vou. LXTV. 


‘This day was published, 
Price 3s, 6d., extra cloth boards, or 5s, fine paper, and 6s. royal, 
VOLUME SECOND OF 


HISTORY 


or 
THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, 
By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, Esq. 
Author of * Tales ofa Pilgtim,"* &e, 
In Two Volumes. 
FORMING THE SIXTY-THIRD AND SIXTY-POURTH VOLS. 


or 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
at IS commen be fr Consran.e and Co., 19, Waterloo Place; 
By whom were lately published, 


HISTORY of the WAR of INDEPENDENCE in 
GREECE, including Sketches of the History of Modern Greece and 
the Tonian Islands; with a View of the Decline of ar koe ae 
Baa Dudeeod Fairy Mycology, © st Batlines of History,” é&c. 

TI. 


LIFE of FRANCIS PIZARRO, and an 
COUNT of the CONQUEST of PERU, &c. Bythe Autor of the 
«Life of Herman Cortes.” 1b vol. 


NOTICE TO CURLERS, 


CONS anear a o. Waterloo Place, 
THC AAS ATKI A gs 84, Trongate, 


Price 5s. neatly vaunty in m cloth, with plates, e 
MEMORABILIA CURLIANA, 


BEING A FULL AND INTERESTING CompiLATION ON THE 
Game or Cuauine. 


\) KNOWLEDGE FoR THE PEOPLE; 
THE PLAIN WHY AND ogee" 


aie: ENC 
OM eSATA TTL Shey te 
» ZOOLOGY: Quavuveene—PART Ik. ds. ee 


“DOMESTIC SCIENCE—PART I, 


ls. 
By JOHN Tiss, » RiaipAot © Rasbelen MBerncsnstsiras. i 
‘London: Sampson Low, -42. 


‘Lamb's ani ag 
Cuaxce, and Co, St Paul's Churchyard; sad Cot Boi z. 
Edinburgh. 


On the Ist of January was published, 


ye. ABERDEEN MAGAZINE, No. E\Price | *2"** 


Embellished. with-a View of 
anne Se 4 View of the New: North 


ConTEnts.—Introductory—Invovation—Natural 
thusiasm—Lines to * # *—Theological Class Fees—I 
» No. 1-—The Cross of See ee 
of the t of 1850—On the the 


OPINIONS OF THE R surge, 
“eI pon the Whole, the appearance of the Aberdeen eae 
Sacwiahed so inspire confidence that the desideratum w 


ese rapneen of in this city—namel well 
oatre ical—will now be in so far supplied." igondcte fe i 


San mber of the Aberd 
town, ofthe Aberdeen Mi ow hy oan 


ere a 1a 
’ tere a fe the first mambet of a new beovitatel Magazine, 


with no common share of talent. T articles 

and well written. The Review of i Demonology i 

thing we have read on political article is good, 

We may add, sound. A Li lic view of a New North Ch 

of Aberdeen We Wish the proprietors 

Dore ee really think there js room for this work,” —Edin- 
f whenony Printed for Lxwrs Sairu ; and sold by Hunny Con- 


THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, _ 


AG.| Notes of 


ogee 


—— 


This day is published, =, — 
Part II. of the: : 


LAKES of BCOTLAN 7 
tram Onin Draw ie fee) FLEMING 
SES ary i a nomen a 


FAMILY LIBRARY. - 
‘This day ts published, 
With Plates, and a Map, 5s. 
No. XVIILor ~~ 


(THE, FAMILY LIBRARY, being. the VOX- 
AGES and ADVENTURES 
COLUMBUS. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Forming a Sequel to the LIFE of COLUMBUS, 


LETTERS on D OLOGY 
Me Rd XK By Sir ee ee -~ 


No, VIIL The COURT and CAMP of BUONA- 


&c. | PARTE, with a Portrait of TALLEYRAND. 


No. XVII. contains The LIFE of BRUCE, the 
Neng oon De Arenrnrm ng HEAD, Author of — 


Joe Munna, ATbernatle Stet; London: 


Volume 4th price Loe, tosh boards 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA, 
BELL'S GEOGRAPHY.—A ere of Gero- 


and Statistical Account o¢ the World apd its Ys 
By JAMES BELL, 
Editor of “ Rollin’s Ancient History,” &&c. &c. 


nea tn st eg eg a 


The Work is also published in half vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


ie eens he ies Seat wenn : 
no in’ 


ma mera eM Bl ee 
Ge found a valuable adjunct the i. hotemeadiaeoae 


lercury. 
| “The lication, as it isthe ‘it is the best 
present pul as latest, so oe stien- 


system of J and has been 
in country.”"—Scots Times. 
«* We know of no literary of the more 
highly deserving patronage than this 


See also York Herald—Hull Packet—Hu tl Advertisers * 


Published by BLackim, FuLLARToN, and Co SS 
‘LARTON, and Edinburgh: w. Cae ee Dubin sani 


Simpx.y and MARSHALL, 


= | 
“SP TAN cerca ea | 
Sold 


WEEKLY.REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. ,-9 


rn 


In one vol. a ore pel 12s., 
“MEMOIRS of the TOWER of LONDON, em- 


RIG permission, 
fon. The literary part by J. Brirron and E. W. Bray ey, Fel- 
PeieaSicctees rispaptied! Anecloes: ss well as conse curlous and 


sh ates - as some eg and 
- information is Metropolitan and Na 
Secatarae. am 

: Hurst, CHANcs, and Co,, 65, St Paul's Churchyard ; 
H. Consrasre, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 
By J. Dewan, Perth; and sold by H. Constan.e, Wave and 
Inwas, and Joun Boy, Edinburgh, 


Price 6d, 
BRIEF FACTS as to the EFFECTS of INTEM- 
PERANCE on the Physical and Intellectual Powers of Man ; 
illustrated by a few Cases of extreme Malignity. 
By A PHYSICIAN. 
*« We cannot conceive a plan more likely to deter from intempe- 
‘ance, and ogy misery and ruin, than the one developed in 
the * Brief Facts.’ The work is accessible to almost every indivi- 
dual—the price being only sixpence ; and we take leave of it with a 
Tecommendation ‘to our readers to possess themselves of copies, as- 
them that they will find in it both amusement 
tion.” —Perthshire Advertiser, January 15, 1851. 


informa- 


This day was published, 
Price 6s. 6d., in extra 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, for the Use of 

ish Students, intended principally for Colleges, Semina- 
ries, or Private Teachers, but c.m so as to supply, as far as 
: » the place of a Teacher to those who are deprived of 


x By M. SAINT AAGE SIMEON, 
Professor of the French Language, Author of the French Speaker, 
Gyammatical Analysis, &c. 

London: Horst, Cuance, and Co. Paris: Bossanoe. Edin- 
burgh: Strmiixe and Kenney, and Henny Constanie, 19, Wa- 
terloo Place. 


This day is Anime 
In demy 12mo, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
THE JUVENILE ELOCUTIONIST, comprised 
in a Series of Exercises in Prose and Verse; to which are pro- 
fixed an outline of the Science of Elocution, and to each Lesson is 
prefixed a Pronouncing and Ex lanatory Vocabulary. 
By. J. H. HINDMARSH, 
Ka , matin. meh devery. ae 
: Printed for StirnLine an BNNEY, 207, 
Seieeet anil cold by all Booksellers. caitbel 
P Where also may be had, 
1. The RHETORICAL READER; consisting of 


ae ee 


terque 

_ 2 SCOTT'S LESSONS in ELOCUTION, cor- 

rected and i ed. By GEORGE KNIGHT, author of the Pro- 

nouncing Ty, &c. &e. Stereotype edition, !2mo, price 2s. 
3. SCOTT'S BEAUTIES of EMENEN® WRI- 

ition, , enks dd ed, with the 

Frctovical ies ’ pe the Tectts ‘or the Voice. By 

| Wat. Anous, A.M. Vol. Ist, price 2s. 6d. bound. 

+ 4 The SECOND VOLUME of thesame Work, also 

Wo. Anous, A.M., price 2s. bound. 


volumes bound together, price 4s, 
®4* This useful and popular Schoo! Book has 
pieces added 


and WEALTH, a new edition, sterotyped, price 2s. bound. 


6» FULTON and KNIGHT'S GENER AL PRO- 
NOUNCINGand EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE; to whieh is added, a Vosabulary of Beriptase 
Bropes Name, &c. Stereotype edition, carefully revised, price 4s. 


“%, The. VOCABULARY of SCRIPTURE PRO- 
PER NAMES : separate, done up, 6d. 

_ 8. The NEW EDINBURGH SCHOOL ATLAS: 

of 34 Maps of the different Empires, Kingdoms, and 

the World, engraved by Lizars, from Drawings, 

Ne fon recy peaks of the most approved modera Sy 

to ‘ a~ 

tems of Geography, In royal quarto, price 21s. full coloured, half- 


°° — the style in which inte book is brought ieee 
a ag Me ti ig 
most of Mees pabiiched as'a Sebocl Atlas, or fora 


Gentleman , and the not more than two-thirds of any 
Atlas with an equal number 


Just published, 
Neatly done up in boards, with and Frontispiece, 


imo, 2s. 4 
HE SEASONS and CASTLE of INDOLENCE. 
By JAMES THOMSON, with NOTES, nal and selected ; 
par » se refixed, the Life of the Author, by SAMUEL JOHN- 
Published by Sriautna and Kenney, Edinburgh; and Wuit- 
TAKER and Co. London, and cold by all lers. 

os Te Notes were originally compiled. by. the late Earl of 
Buchan, and the late Charles Stewart, and afterwards revised, and 

some additions made to them, by the late Robert Anderson, M.D. 


A GUIDE FOR THE STUDENT OF FRENCH. 


This day is published, . 
In eeTUD 2s, Gd. cloth, 5 
A GUIDE for the STUDENT of FRENCH, or a 
Comprehensive View of the Inflection of Frengh Verbs, com- 
bined with Pronouns and Negative Particles. To which is added, a 
series of Questions intended to exemplify, in small compass, most af 
the peculiarities of French construction. 
By THOMAS NABSON, Esq. 
Printed for Srrnuine and Kexnxey, and Stiuuizs, BRorTHERg, 
Edinburgh; and Cowte and Co., London. 


POTTER'S GREECE. 


This day is published, 


In two volumes octavo, price 26s. boards, 


ARCHAEOLOGIA GRAECA; or the ANTIQUI- 
TIES of GREECE. By Jonn Porrer, D.D4, late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. A New Edition, with the Life of the Author, by Ro- 
BERT ANDERSON, M.D. And an borage coutaining a concise 
History of the Grecian States, and a short Account of the Lives and 
Writings of the most celebrated Greek Authors, by Grorcz Dun- 
BAR, F.R.S.E., and Professor of Greek in the University of Eain- 


for 


. This day is published, 

GreatLy Impnoven, in one volume 8vo, price 10s. bound, : 
CLAVIS HOMERICA; sive LEXICON VOCA- 

BULORUM OMNIUM que in HOMERI ILIADE et potissima 
parte ODYSSEZE continentur; cum Indice Locupletissimo, neenon 
de dialectis et figuris appendice; quibus accessere varia elogia sey 
testimonia de Homero; etiam Michaelis Apostolii proverbia Graco- 
Latina. Editio nova magnopere aucta, et ad w preesectum 
castigata, a GutizLMO Doncan, E.C.P. Cui adjicitur brevis de 
Homeri versificatione tractatus, auctore G. Dunvar, Ling.-Grac. 


Prof. « 

Edinburgi: Veneunt apud Stirntine et Kanney,—et Bevn et 
BraprutrR; Londini: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, et Green,— 
F. C. et J. Rivington,—J. Nunn,—R. Scholey,—Raldwin et Cra- 
dock, — Whittaker, Treacher, et Arnot, —Jacobum Duncan,— 
Simpkin et Marshall. ; 


ROBERTSON’S GREECE, NINTH EDITION. 


* This day is published, : 
In 12mo, price 7s. boards, 
(HE HISTORY of ANCIENT GREECE, from 
the Earliest Times. till it became a Roman Province, * 
By WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Esq. F.R.S. Es 
puty Keeper of the Records of Scotland. / 
Corrected and iS - ee is prefixed A LIFE of the 
e R. 

Published by Strnuixe and, Kenney, Winutam Wyte 
Co., Waven and Innes, and Jonn Farreatrx, Edinburgh; 
Wuittaken, I'reacuxr, and Arnot, London, 

#,® This edition has undergone a thorough revisal—numerous 
errors in late editions have been corrected—the authorities verified, 
and the index considerably enlarged. —There have ap been 4 
a brief Gazetteer of Ancient Greece, with the mod 


Chronological Table of Grecian Hi ’ , 
pee we a Memoir of the Life and Writings o the Author, P pre- 
pared expressly for this work. ‘ hadhl : 
DYMOCK’S VIRGIL. 
This day is published, 


18mo, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
PUBLIL VIRGILIL MARONIS OPERA. Cure 
JOANNIS DyMOCK. , 
Edinburgi: ‘Typis Academicis. Veneunt apud Brit et Brav- 
yure, et STIRLING et Kenney, Edinburgi, et G. Cowmm et Soc. 


Londit- is edition has the advantage Of a metrical Key, ‘* Clavi 
bd 8 tion has the advantage of a rica! ee is 
tr My ‘ and also @ 


Metrico-Virgilicwa in Gtatiam ‘ryronum concivnata,” 
jous Historical and Geographical Index in Evglish. 
rhe Same Book without the Index, price 3s. bound. 
Where also may be had, y 
DYMOCK’S CZESAR, 12mo.—OVID, 18maq4ce! 
LIVY, 12m0—RUDIMENTS, 12mo, J881 


st 
ik 
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EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 
No. 2.+AFRICA, 


Sates poled, 
| peg hl FL Es ies Benen er fhe a 
Denham Clapperton; with siinarous Eempravings 6 by Bran 


ston, 
NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and | ADVEN- 
TURE in AFRICA, from the Earliest Ages to the Present 


aia so Sau es ae 


of the Edin~ 
On fob pre ka 
No. L. 


NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVEN- 
TURE in ~ eae SEAS and REGIONS: 7 Illustrations of 
peng ect Geology, and Natural La an Account of 

a iahery By FROrESEOR LES IE, PROFESSOR: 
SAMESON and ad beng + AAO Esq. F.R.S.E., with a Chart, 


Printed for Or1ver and Boyp, Edinburgh; 
And Sumegry and Maasnact, London. 


__ ‘THE SPECTATOR, 
LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


AYOWS the ambitious aim of being the most 
informing, the most amusing, and the fairest of all News 

pers; and, in nee, of being the best Weekly Newspaper for 

respectable families. 


‘The method in which the Debates in Parliament are treated in 
the Spectator, coupled with the reowieee which it takes in Par- 
Namentary business, has brought a vi ge accession of subscri- 
bers and reputation tion since the opening sot last session, While a pro- 
minence, correspondent to its real importance, is given to this 


branch of politics, other’ its are not neglected. Apart from 
its claims as a journal of literature, and of dramatic, musical, and 
pictorial criticism, the S tor, we 4 newspaper, contains more 
news of a readable kind any other paper whatever. The pro- 


prietors invite comparison, 


General Scheme of the Spectator. 

News or rus Wexx.—Every useful fact and interesting occur- 
renee, at and abroad, carefully selected and lucidly arranged. 

Deeares in PARLiament,—Related in an entirely new way, 
communicating, at the least expense of labour to the reader, the 
greatest amount of accurate information. 

Jupicrat Proceepines, from the Court of chpoeey down to 
the Offices of Police, with o¢casional remarks by the Ed 

Live in Lonpon AND IN THR CountRry,—exhibited es “i Occu- 
reread and Amusements, Misfortunes arid Crimes, of all Classes of 

ye 

Tue Dnama, Music, PAtntino, &c.—Criticised with freedom 
and spirit, but with candour and kindness. 

Topics or Tru# DAy,—Independent Discussions of all interesting 

cody in Politics, Morals, and Manners, with occasional Jeux 

prit. 

perenne Parens,—Particularly on subjects of practical 
utility. 

Opinions or THE Paess—Impartially selected from every source, 
on every subject. 

ANECDOTES AND Gossip. 

Literary Revirw.—Impartial criticisms on all ts" new publi- 
cations of note, with illustrative specimens, ing at once a 
substitute for new books, and a safe guide for book buyers. 

Tue Cuuncu AND UNIVerRsITIES.—Preferments, Degrees, &¢. 

‘Tue Anmy AND NAvyY.—All the Gazettes relating to either ser- 


Rosoms Current, GAzetres, and every kind of Commercial 


The country edition of the S: tor is sent off on Saturday 
evening, and reaches Edinburgh, Glasgow, é&c,, on Monday. 


“ A weekly paper of the highest merit. The S tor is im- 
partial. It af a fair, open, honest, and manly periodical,""— Black. 
wood’s Magazine 


“ per of of admirable vari and excellent management.”"— 
Westminster il * ia 


Published at 4, saa Wk Street, Strand, London; sold by 
Wituraar Tarr, bookseller, 78, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh; ‘Ar- 
xkINson and Co., Glasgow; Brown and Co., Aberdeen; J. CHAL- 
mars, Dundee; and by all booksellers, newsmen, and postuasters, 
in town and country, 

Of whom may be had, 


Nos. 151 and 152, for 1st and 8th January, 
Containing 


The ANATOMY of the HOUSE of COMMONS; 

being complete Alphabetical Lists of the Members; with Tables, 

ing the various relations in society, so as tainwicate their pro- 
ves of sictfon; ‘the whole formi 

actual state of the representation, 


_ THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, __ 


‘| MCULLOCH’S PRINCIPLES 
(Seer eae ae sure 


FICULTIES, Vol IL, Part 2, 


the Volume, w! 


forming a perfect picture of the | MACBANIS ‘oF 


~ In one large vo 


SMITH'S WEALTH of NATIONS. By F MCote 
The at eld at on of the best books in the Snglia lap. 


guage.” —Ni 
BROWN’S 'S PHILOSOPHY of thé MIND. 4 vol. 
8vo, L.2, 12s, 6d.; or in 1 vol. L.1, 1 
«¢ An inestimable book.”—Dr en 


TYTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, Vols. 1, 
IT, and IIL, 8vo, each 128% Vol. IV. will Sot coer 
This work has been noticed, with decided ap) 


view, Times, Spectai 
the Newspapers and other P 
PITCAIRN’S CRIMINAL TRIALS, ° Part I. to 
VILL 4to, each 15s. Part LX, will complete the 
The SCOTTISH SONGS, Collected and td Tiustrated 
by Ronert Cuampers. 2 vols. royal 18mo, 12s.; and 
The SCOTTISH BALLADS. 1 vol. 6s. 
The PICTURE of SCOTLAND. By Roserr 
BEns. 2 vols. 12mo, with eight fine Plates, 163.; or 2 vols. . 


8vo, 2ls. 

TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH, By R. Cuax- 
BERS. 2 vols. small 8vo, 9s. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of SCOTLAND. 
vols. 8v0, L.12, 128.3 Le4, 48. én quires, credit; or L.3, 15s. Gd. 


money. 
Printed for Witttam Tart, 78, Prince's Street; ATRINSON at 
Co, .» Glasgow; and Loneman and Co,, London, 


This day were published, 
Price 7s, 6d., large 4to, 
OF MAN, 
SIX MONOGRAMS. 7 
Etched and Designed by DAVID SCOTT, S.A, ‘ 
« The Speech of be vay trembleth, and is moved.""—Esdrat, 
Edinburgh: Publishéd for the Author by Hawky 
sold also by Moox, Boys, and Graves, London; 
Besser, Hamburg; and Ernest FLEISCHER, Letyinig. 
saleable =~ )S 
Just published, ; 
By Messrs Tneurren and Co., 50, Soho Square, London, 
and to be had of all Booksellers, 


BUSSOLA PER LO STUDIO PRACTICO: 
DELLA LINGUA ITALIANA, per ordine di Difficulté, 
Da F, C. ALBITES, di Roma, &e. &e, 
In One Volume, 12mo, price 7s. 


wane elegant Work is peined pal ly intended for “mtr 


be found extremely usefu fi Epistolary Cor: 


a7 
‘ 


Just published, 
In 12mo, price 7s. 6ds, 
DIVARICATION of the NEW TESTAMENT 
into DOCTRINE and HISTORY, 
By T. WIRGMAN, Esq. * 
__ PHinted for TneutTeL and Co., 30, Soho Square, London, 


labeietematieitnstih Rieti 
"UNDER THE SUPERINTER Ee A) 


SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 

KNOWLEDGE. 4 
\ 
: 


This day = are published . 
IPHE RESULTS of MACHINERY, 


cCHRAP PRoptCTION and Peuens a 
iRST fOLUME of 


Ww RKING 1 MAN’S 
TER pi 1s, sewed, or is el S COMPANION. ” 


THE, QUARTERLY, JOURNAL. of nove 
TION. No. L, price 5s. 


THE PURSUIT of KNOWLEDG 


&, 
ved on Steel, of JAMES Watt, 

IBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNO 
is now ready, i i 
VoLumns published, price 4s, 6d. r 

I. MENAGERIES 

IL. Timese Takes. —Favits A : A t 
Ill. — ARCHITECTURE ’ t 
*,° Part, : 
' 
{ 


_NAGERIES," is in the press th avd i 
‘4 Lo OG | it 


teenth Parts, com pletng the Nina Volue 


London: Cuantes Kgt all Ba + ' 
Edinburgh : O.ar DidBoyp, 


: Just published, . 
By HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, 
= * id » 3 : 
And sold by BELL and EE i) No. 6, Bank Street, 


R PARIS’S LIFE of sir HUMPHREY DAVY, 


RT. 


I 
MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS; 
A Tale of the Year 1850.—In 5 vols. post 8vo. 


Tit 
THE ENGLISH ARMY in FRANCE; 
the Personal Narrative of an Officer; comprising a Journal of 
connected with the BATTLE of WATERLOO, and with the 
Events down to the period of the Occupation of France 
Allied Fortes. Second Edition, in 2 vols. post Svo, 21s, 


Iv. 
THE TURF. 
ASATRICAL Nove. In 2 vols. 


: v. : 
FIELD SPORTS of the NORTH of EUROPE. 
the Narrative of a Residence in Norway and SwEDEN, 
L. Lioyp, Esq. Edition, with considerable addit In 
vols. 8vo, with numerous Plates, 52s. bound. 


VI. 
ty MAXWELL. 
By the Author of “ Sa and Doings.’ In 5 vols. post 8vo,} 
- ee of the writers ele epntaicn wil exist, and even increase 
1 im celebrity, is the author of Maxwell.”"—Spectator. 


VIL. 
THE LIFE OF TITIAN, 
With Ancedotes of the Distinguished Persons of his Time. By 
[ames Norrucore, Esq. R.A... In 2 vols. 8vo, with a fine Portrait 
Ti first engraved from an original painted by himself at 


‘the age of 99, 
«* Such a book as this has long been wanted.""—Courter. 


VIL. 
STORIES of AMERICAN LIFE. 
Edited by Many Russevt Mirrorp. | In three vols. post Svo. 
Contents: Otter Bag—The French Village—The Country Cousin— 
‘The Esmeralda—The Indian Hater—Pete Featherton— The Drunk- 
of the Border—The Ghost 
ington—The Catholic 


aa 


‘The 


Ix. 
THE HEIRESS of BRUGES. 
A Tale. By T. Coutey Gnrarran, Esq, Author of “* Highways and 
ps6, Piste of Travel,” ke. 5 i and cheaper edition, 
post Svo. 


es wl. 
- x. 
THE PERSIAN ADVENTURER. 
Porming 4 Sequel to the Kuzztnuasn. By J. B. Fraser, Esq. In 


Syols. post 8vo. 

“ One ofthe tost animated and entertaining of our recent Anglo- 
romances.”"—Court Journal. 

+ Henry Couevay and Ricuarp Bentiey, New Bur- 


le, &e. &e. 


HOUSE PAINTING. 
price 4s. Gd. boards, 


4 
4 
z 
: 
Z 


_ to be familiarly known to those who are employ: 
: This is very clearly 
published, in which the author discusses the subject with 


equal taste and icuity. - We anticipate the 
" this sensible and ju Toa pene eel nian Mercury. 

#* There is no household art, however humble, but might be im- 

_ proved by a man of genius and taste exerting himself to substitute 

new for old modes of practice ; and, of all arts, house painting as- 

stands in need of such putification. From su a work as 


s 
it is difficult to make'a fairextract. We must content our- 
pg A mending it to all about to dictate the 


decorations of their houses." i» 
‘This is a good treatise, and contains general instruc. 

whens by which Private individuals may benefit in the decoration of 
r —h Coura: 

Ma mach room for the harmonious arrangement of colours 
in adorning ou apartments, and we think many useful hints are 
Fee ne ean peared "a angularly judicious and simple 

ai a 
little work on Haragay and Etroce of Colours in House Paint 
sings 


cireumstances and 


im 
Eee cag Green F 
“pained Aniet Lizans; WiartakeRr and Co. 
and and Co, Dublin : 


bya ‘nan in Edinburgh. It is written with 
apy a GA yy simplicity me Its principles 
Press. ‘ss 
ree le 
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cngr, and ARNOT, 


and, we may add, ina very 
Sir John Moore’s retreat is 


; This day is published, : 
. In Two Volumes, royal - 
Embellished with Teanty-teo Enprevings, price #is. loth Bakeds, 


A NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGNS 


IN THE PENINSULA. 
By MAJOR LEITH HAY, F.R.S.E. 


Printed for Danren Lizars, Edinburgh; Warrraxer, TREA- 
London; and W. Curry, jun. and Co., Dublin. 


a impartial and honest rer 
nt tae. The whole account 


J 1 of interest, and the subsequent one 
of his own capture and retreat with the French army is better than 
half the modern novels." —Athen@um. 

*« We recommend every who has taste enough to enjoy the 
work of a gallant and intelligent soldier, deseriptive of the ve~ 
ments of his brethren in arms, and of his own personal adventures, 
to read this narrative [)_Hviploneh Observers 

«We perused with délight this Narrative of a gentleman and @ 
scholar ; his descriptions of battles are the only ones which we have 
met with in modern times uniting the merit of being at once ca- 


ble of i mili ‘and con accurate i to 

he sonal tae WYejor Leth Hay's ed lg one which will be 

" Le eg hry and always with pleasure.”—Edinburgh Literary 
ourna. ' 

“We recommend these volumes to the perusal of the of 
these realms, as a faithful and memorial of the Du e of 
Wellin *s achievements in the cause of his country—a record in 
which they will find evidence of achievements unrivalled in the an~ 
nals of the world, in the cause of freedom.”—New North Briton. 

«« This Narrative will be of essential service to the historian ; and 
in the meantime must be instructive and entettaiuing to the 
ree Bene The writer,is a man of intelligence, and we respect 
his euthority.""—Speetator. 

This day is published, 
In one very large volume, 8vo, eet a ee 
price - 
r['HE FRIEND of AUSTRALIA, or a PLAN for 
Exploring the Interior, and for curving 8 the, 
whole Continent of Australia. By a Retinep Orricen of the Hon. 
East India Company's Service, 

London: Hurst, Canoe, and Co., 65, St Paul's Churchyard; 

and H. Constance, Edinburgh. 


‘ This day is published, 
In 4 vols, foolseap, price £1, 8s. in cloth boards, illustrated with 
100 Engravings of curious, rare, and interesting subjects, 
LONDINIANA ; or, Anecpores, Tracts, and 
MemonriA.s of the StRE&TS, Suupiwon, and PERSONAGES, 
connected with the History of Lonpow’ in ages. By E. W. 
Bay brayley's Londinians is tndléed interesting miecellan 
« Mr Brayley's iniana a very in x 
in it pray estonia, the andquafy, the topacrapher, and the 
man of letters, will find ample and ti 
his peculiar appetite.” — Literary Gazette, See also leman's Ma- 
gazine, the Monthly Review, the New Monthly Megasine, &c, &c, 


, 


“« This Narrative is written 


ful 


In fi boards, 6s 
The FAMILY ALBUM and REPERTORY of’ 


AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION, 
« To palliate dulness and give time a shove,""=Cowper, 


OPERATIVE 
CH 


ANUFACTURING 
I large vol Highly ndred E 
se ele 
P A SECOND EDITION OF ; 

The OPERATIVE CHEMIST, consisting of a 
full Practical Display of MANUFACTURING CHEMISTRY, and 

of its detailed applications to wr! branch of Manufactures. 
3 were '. GRAY, Esq. : 
Author of ‘* The Supplement to the Pharmacopoeia,” é&c. &c, 


In 2 large vols. 8vo, price 21s., 

The HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMON- 
WEALTH, from the EAnurest Times to the Destruction of 
rar Nea Ty A.D. 72. Translated from the German of Joun JAH, 
D.D. With a Continuation to the Timeof Adrian, By CALYiNn 


E.S “ 

pn very able work of Professor Jahn, one of the most learned 
of Coens viblical scholars, has long been a desideratum in 
English language. No biblical student should be without it, 
it may be read with interest and t by the general enquirer.”— 
Oe Review, Junc, 1829. also Literary Gazette, August 
’ IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, ENGI- 
aie sale a PS ar 

new » » wie 

OO er er i lar Perce Nichoiabo, 


A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TREATISE 


On 
MASONRY AND-STONE-CUTTING. 


sre and Bap eh tao et tionary 
au “Tv tee 
« The Carpenter's Guide, ae $ 
London: Hurst, C#Ance, and Co., 65, St Paul's Churchyard; 
‘and Henry ConsTaBLe, h. 


” 


: 


from original | 


se 


12 
Iu the press, 
will be 
_ SUMMER A INTER HOURS. 
.. By HENRY GLASSFORD BELL. 


| j_uondon : nip; Cxame Bad Co. Edinburgh: Henry Cox- pile ae ce on 


Pipa y ty SES sh entneee, 
Ghequersd ith hemor Wi." 
Tn 
peat rae 


' oe epy ge AIDS TO REFLECTION. 
and H Coxe 
ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Tee cee 
boards, and 11s, €d. 
} , Morocco, 


CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, 
Vou. LXIV. 


‘This day was published, 
ee ee Cer and 63, royal, 
“VOLUME SECOND OF 


HISTORY 


or 
THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 
By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, Esq. 
Author of ‘*Palesof a Pilgrim,” &c, 
_ In, Two Volumes. 
FORMING. THE SIXTY-THIRD AND SIXTY-POURTH VOLS. 
or 


CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 


and a iaaniae 4c: and Co., 19, Waterlao Place; 


* Preparing for pu 
(Pettioraconpetl tants Lawes 
In Five Parts, each containing ten bt iy coloured Plates, 
T — 
wo feet long tintaes ines tran ly more 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


or 
AMERICAN SRAITHOLOGY; 


MON FORESE TE, 20 of the Prinei NSECTS, 
aud 


FRUITS of AM RICA, 


Povhed, sad Coleased vs ' *; ainmmmaamaed of 
regia re Teal fest Fellow of the Linnean 
of the he ral Sok » Member of the 


é ma pat poe one me ot hen most ant ze 2 pub. 
D in this country, 
not mayor ‘ren facudipa the » ove nytt of the 
. The illustrations will comprise, not onl whole of 
ae wnas et given by ALEXANDER WILSON and Guanges Lveran Bo- 
NAPABTE, in many instances Ap ped and in a be oe = the 
works, but will also contain various ne ope 
out, including numerous representations of io Tries and 
rest- Trees of América. 

A Specimen of the Plates may be seen at 19, Waterloo Place, wh 
Suberibers Names are teceived. Z Cit soteaet 
*Printed for Henry Constaa.e, Edinbargh’; Hurat, Cuance 
and Co.; Moon, Bovs, oi aie and JENNINGS and CWAPLIN, 

lon, 


‘THE EDINBURGH. LITRRARY JOURNAL; OR, 9» 


Co,, 65, St Paul's Churchyard ; 


Mlustrated by a Series of Maps, penis Senne Bip 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


NEW EDITION. | 
Vous xx of ir, 
th Reorder 

Vouume 11, of the New Issur will be published ou the 


same day. 
*_* New _Issur enables Subscribers 
WavVeRLey, aud have 


Printed for Ropgat Cape., Edinburgh; 
Who will soon publish, 
I. DESTINY; 
OR, THE omnes “apnea 
By the Author of «stati rer" and ** The Inheritance.” 
Three vols. small octavo. » » 
Il. FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES ame 
TRAVELS. 7 
INCLUDING ANECDOTES OF A NAVAL seer ) 
Chiefly for the Use of : 


1. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. ~ 
Three vols, 10s, 6d. ° ¢ 


Il. THE SEA-KINGS IN ENGLAND. i 
SN ri eae a eaeRRS 
Foe "Phe oles Lads 116 Bde 


Votuwe spc i it band : we 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA, 


BELL'S GEOGRAPHY.—A ‘of G 
onapuy, Popular and Scientific; or 
oe Statistical Account of the World and its 


By JAMES BELL, 7! 
Editor of ** Rollin’s Ancient History, ~ whee 


“? 


+ 


‘x Engravings, to be com) 
DPA ar teeta gene half vols. 7% 


ds 2, 5, containing the 4 
of EUROPE an and AMEN » are now ready. ~ id 


wn i ret a ara 
Rapelish language '—Kdinburgh Journal of Natural 
* The work when’ will vil nqlestonshly be ema 


Se, in this 
cnr the bee tem of geo so ata ae whe 
worthy of Pac ince in eve rary hich which has a 


linburgh Literary Journal, 
sy 


p 
“ real blic owe a debt Of to M 

and com an fore nt which be has i i 
ay ui Bari is ees real ite sais ‘ 
canton - a ‘ 

“rep i ne a 
tiffe ' 
produced in Rorchanr : \ 
« We know of no | the ‘ 
yatatns SS ew | 

i m 

“see also York Herald—Hull Pecket—Hull Advertiser. ' 
-Published by BLacnr®, FULLARTONs and Co, Giasgow A Base j\ 
LARION, and. Co, Edinburgh; WoCurry, Jun ‘ 
Sporn and MARSHALL, ~. re da ' 
— - \ 
Edin CoRR da 
aie N RITKEN, (af CON. ary Sats ne t 
ens 
t 
{ 
| 
: 


Sold also by Tuomas Arkin 


Curty, jun. and 
Paul's C) 


Printed by BALLANTYNE é& Co., Feats ele a Lo “ 
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_ Sir John Sinclair desires us to state, that in the narrative of a 
train of circumstances, connected with Mr Windham's ex- 
to Scotland, which has been quoted in this Journal, there 
some mistakes, which it is proper to correct. He is assured, 
it was | another lady, and not Mrs Dick, who had an interview, 
with Messrs Burke and Windham, and afterwards with Lord 
Mrs Dick, indeed, was then in the East Indies with her 
He also finds that Doctor Dick did not owe his appoint- 
to Lord Melville, and that he succeeded to Tullimet asa family 
Even with these alterations, however, the narrative is 


” emma interesting, 

" Muerines or Lirenany anv Sctewrivro SocigtTizs DURING 
ne WeEK COMMENCING SATURDAY, 5TH Feeavany—Wernerian 
Society—this day at two p. st. Royal Society—Monday, 7th Febru- 
bary, at eight p. m. 

ART AND Artists.—We learn from the Court Journal, that 


of the Artists’ Conversazione a number of drawings by 
» together with the engravings from them, designed for the 
numbers of ‘‘ England and Wales,” of which report 
highly.—Thorwaldsen has completed a monument, which is 
to be erected in the Campo Santo of Pisa, to the memory of 
celebrated surgical professor, Vacca Berlinghieri. It is a basso- 
9 of four figures, and represents young Tobias effecting the cure 
his father’s blindness—The exhibition of the works of French 
‘ commences on the Ist of April (an ominous day) in the 
re.—At home here, Macdonald has completed his bust of Sir 
Scott, and an admirable likeness of Mr James; Steele, a fine 
of Dr Gordon, and a model of a fancy group, full of that delicate 
bility which is the most marked feature of his own charaeter.— 
has brought fYom Perth some fine portraits for the exhibi- 
n; hehas out-strode our expectations.—W atson Gordon has a scene 
a the Talisman—the Knight of the Leopard's dog detecting the 
who had torn down the banner of England ; and a fancy head 
, a fine sunny effect.—J. F. Williams has the best landscape 
yet painted.—We learn that the sketches and drawings of the 
ingenious Hugh W. Williams are to be sold by auction next 
The collection contains much that is valuable for the artist ; 
many, we have no doubt, will be anxious to purchase some 
lic out of regard tothe man. The number of studies which Mr 
has left behind him afford proof of the unwearied diligence 
th which he laboured in his profession. 
" HAT FROM PAnis.—Literature has not been much in vogue 
few weeks, owing to the great interest taken in the Polish 
and the embarrassments under which our leading pub- 
are labouring, At the last sitting of the Académie des Sciences, 
made an important communication respecting his method 
‘curing some of the military wounded during the events of July, 
| the great difference in the consequences of gun wounds in 
two parties; the soldiers’ wounds assumed an unusual ap- 
earance, to the varied nature of the contents of guns fired 
apon them, while those of the citizens were such as all wounded 
ve after a regular battle.—Baron Cuvier opened on the 4th his 
of lectures, ‘‘ Sur /’Histotre des Sciences Naturelles pendant 
siecle 7°” the lectures have been well attended.—The new 
called Religion de St Simoinne, still continues to excite 
rable interest. The number of converts is said to be very 
Le Globe, last Tuesday, took the title of Journa? de la Re- 
ion St Simoinne—the first page contained the Confession of Faith. 
—Awork published within these few days, with the title of ‘‘ La Fin 
onde, histoire du temps présent et des choses 4 venir, par Rey 
ell,” has excited discussion among our little literary men.— 
Letters upon the Religion of 1829, have just been translated 
German, and published here.—The 5d volume of Berzelius’s 
4 try, translated from the Swedish, has just appeared. 

Pheatrical Gossip.—The case of the large winter theatres against 
‘Mr Arnold is still in dependence before the Lord Chancellor. His 
, does not seem to have the critic in the judge, for he 

the course of the meht, by asking what stock pieces 

lately been produced at the farge theatres? ‘I mean a play 
‘acted rational comedy, such as th€ School for 
fit for the amusement of men and women.” ‘This was 
4 poser,—only we cannot see its connexion with the question 
which he is called to decide. It is gratifying, however, to see 
importance of the drama so decidedly acknowledged. At the 
that the whole nation is gaping for reform, and the ministers 


William Tell at Drury-Lane with great applause. Kean was to have 
ee eee nee cn Momioy, as Richard [1]. So much for 
new trifles have been produced at the 


minors.—The King’s Theatre opens to-day. A new ballet is in 
active preparation, in which Taglioni will appear~the music by 
Costa.—Fazio, which was promised to the Edinburgh audience this 
week, has been delayed, in. consequence, we believe, of Miss Jar- 
man’s indisposition,—Jones’s benefit on Monday was, of course, a 
bumper. The play, ‘‘ Wild Oats,” is no great things; but the whole 
company were in excellent acting. Jones has since gone to Aberdeen 
to star it there. 


Weexty Lisr or Perrormances. 
Januany 29—Ferenvary 4, 


Sat. Paul Pry, § Der Fretschuts. 


Mow. Wild Oats, & Clandestine Marriage ‘ 
Tugs. Masaniello, 5 Perfection, 
Wrpv. Rob Roy, § The Youthful Queen. 


Tuurs. The White Phantom, He Lies like Truth, § Perfection, 
Fa. Bride of Lammermoor, Free and Easy, § Masaniello. 
TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
-We request our Correspondents to have patience with us till next 
Number. 
—_:::——— 
[No. 117, February 5, 1831.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature, Scienee, and the Arts. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


MONS. SURENNE begs to inform the Students 
attending the University, this day, at one o'clock, in 

Lecture Room of Mr Liston and De eres he will deliver 

the First LECTURE of his COURSE on F’ ENCH and ENGLISH 

COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE. Prizes 

for the two best French Essays will be awarded at the end of the 


Course. 
Tickets for the Twenty Lectures the Comme, Cone? 

and Gentlemen attending, or Serpoasenions Mons. SURENNE, 

entitled to a Gratis Ticket. ‘ , 


This day is published, beau’ inted in post 8vo, 
whi “dua. 


"THE ORIENTALIST; or, LETTERS of a 
RABBI. With NOTES. By JAMES NOBLE, Oriental Master 
in the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 


—‘* Orient pearls at random strung.” 


Printed for Ouiver & Boyn, Edinburgh; and Sarexry & Man- 
SHALI» : 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 
THE ABERDEEN MAGAZINE, 
No. IL 


emarks—Scrap 
}— 8 versus po hee ap the of the Month. - 
Printed for Lewts Surru; and Sold by Henny ConsTabnn,, 19, 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 
This day is published, 
By Messrs MACLACHLAN and STEWART, Edinburgh, 
AN EXPOSURE 
or THE 
MISREPRESENTATIONS 
. IN THE re 
PHILOSOPHICAL’ MAGAZINE AND ANNAL 
For Decemarnr, 1830, y 
IN ITS ATTACK UPON THE AUTHOR’S 
ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By DAVID BOSWELL REID, M.D., 


Experimental to Conductor of the Classes 
of Practical Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, Lecturer 
on to the Edin’ of Arts, and to the Leith 
Mechanics’ Institution, tine Gnslesy of Arta nekot ee 
Royal Society. ; 2 
Copies be obtained, at the Publishers, opposite the 

a College, ausl at the othex Booksellers ; 


wid 


tives 


ace 


4 | .. “THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


_ THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, [: In one large vol 80; 10, = 


vntmem ——_Muurcmunctnsaeea 

p Betieoreennc th Geert Reven, REA Yee of eee B ne 2 

eee sak itpibei 1 aan ie re eT anaes ee ” 
Ga ee petietpeiers 

of ‘Truti, ‘the Progress of BROWNS PHILOSOPILY of ofthe MIND. 4yde [2 

«¢ An inestimable book."=—Dr Parr... 4 « 


T¥TLER’S HISTORY of 'S 
py rs pelapacuncr oy Vol. IV. 


epee Greck Gram- 


mar. . 

10. Life and Réligious Opinions of Heber, and - 
gelieal School--Life of Heber, by his 7 Robinson's Pee Reade | wa i... 
of Heber, Essays on the Lives of Cowper, 3 and Heber. in 
_ Th, be ne Cee agree Barristers, 

er dalle 4 eer the Edinburgh Heview, and NewProo® | PITCAIRN’S CRIMINAL TRIALS, Part Tete Je 


of his Theory of Population, 
15, The Late and the Present Ministry. 


LoneMAN, Regs, Orme, Brown, and Green, London; and 
ADAM Buack, inburgh. 


VIII. 4to, each 15s. Part LX. will complete the me, 

The SCOTTISH SONGS, Collected and Tustrated mi 
by Rongrt Cuamners. 2 vols. royal 18mo, 12s. 5 and ‘ bee 
The SCOTTISH B ALLADS. 1 vol. 6s. — weg 


The PICTURE of SCOTLAND. | errr he | 
| 2 vols. - 12mo; with eight Gre vor 2 vols., post x. 


THE SPECTATOR, 
) LONDON: WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


Ayvows the suibbious sien: of being the most 


te 
ag Neale es Od ie eat oe RADITIONS of DINBURGH. By . Cnt " 
one Ur a pe best Weekly rth 2 vols. small 8¥o. Bye » : 

mothod in which. the Debates in’ P treated jn | STATISTICAL A ceouersaiang | 

abn r, pie seen pert wih ta OG vols, 8VO; 1.12, 12s, ; Led, 45, in quires, 

bers,and Dh erzagptmn the peta last 2 
minence, coreg neat! to its.real importance, is given to PA de ech om erppmyry Prince's Street : Araossona 

e» © ther egiected. Co., Glasgow; and Lona@MaNn and Co,, London, 
its, mh rnal of Teorarers, oot ot Aceeatio, ‘roa and ot 

cri the S) rT,’ as a news: contaite more 


, any oer paper whatever. “Thee! THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. XXVIL. : 


3 rat ‘Silies 91.e ‘Speeteter Was publishet im London on Sixt December, and may now bet 
> Newsjor.ra® Weex. n dinbutgh, Glasgow, 
" renice, at home and abroad, lly selected and luci Spe , 
* Denares iN ParutameNnt,—Related in an entirely new , Way, 


communicating. at the least expefise of labour to the reader,’ 
pcaraes it of accurate information. 


° JCIAL ProceEpixas, from the Court of Chaney ows to |‘pariiamen 
sha Oiheks Of Potiees with-occasional remarks by the Ed 

_ Ire ry Lonpon Anp in THE Cou meando Ben 9 the Ghd. 
fa. and Amusements, Misfortunes and Crimes, of all Classesof 


lar Defensive Fines 


& rig a tet 
Belgian Revolution, 11. 


Tur Dpama, Music, PAINTING &e.—Criticised with freedom 


end spn, but wat cantar sp . oll alinutypns Tass, Th, Princes Street, Agent, for Scotland. Soll | 
Pp ge Day.— nop e . 
mans fo Poli,” Maal lion: Diaconis fg eeraming | 2 or Aron sa Coe Ce Pe Ore 
eiigumersinso Parxns,>Particularly on subjects of | prastieal SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED. % 
ty Se 

Pness—Impartially selected from every source te 
eens Laat " "| PICTURES, PRINTS, AND DRAWINGS, tn 
ANECDOTES.AND Gossir. OF THR LATE we 
Pn impr ren me all the Sew, pub HUGH WILLIAM WILLTAMS; Esa. = ik 
Ss for new ook an safe ide for bok bag wae 1 

Tue Cuvacu AND UNivensit128,—Preferments, f C 
THe Aumy AND Navy.—All the Gazettes relating to rs... A Can ALOGUE Tots . 
Prices Connesr, Gazérres, and every Kind of Comthersial |SALYATOR Rost, Hors he 
Intelligence. mot he Works of the ate HUGH, i. 
The country edition. of the. $; is sent off on a eee Gneat Rooms? No. 11, HANOVER © ny 
onan, rn eee 1 ae wereary 7, snd Six following Days he 

“A weekly * highest mer’ ‘clock. 

— Sse eyes yee price ‘One on ing hat hp k 
0 WACK papecof admirable variety, and excellent mey * HANOVER STHEET. , ; % 
Westminster Review. e & 


eat 4, Wroltsgten, F Spee} “ z 
1LtIAM TAIT, s ibang Ar PUPTOEN RIPKEN, 

Nnsow aud Co., G ; Bi and C my aberdeen J Guat rene 
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Of whom may be had, slang y Tow As don Buble 5 ne age 8 

Wie, 13) gee 10H ie ig and a Senay, Paul's Churchyard ; & 
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London; and by all, Ni 
The ANATOMY of the HOUSE of COMMONS ; | ®024sthroughout the United. tam thc 


Price 6d. ; or Btamped and sent fréedy ae | 
sil 


= 0d pa ae 
Printed by BALLANTYNE & Co., 


3+ <« 
BATT =_—~ 


_- & 


New Eptriow or Sm Joan Sinciain's SratisticaL AccopNT 
or ScoTLanp.—Sir John has, with that generosity which has ever 
distinguished him, presented the copyright of his valuable work to 
the Society for thé Benefit of the Sons and Daugtiters of the Clergy; 
and these gentlemen are about to publish a new edition of it. Their 
Prospectus,’and a circular letter addressed to the clergy of Scotland, 
are now before us, From them we learn that arrangements, have 
ak, mayest ag in consequence of which the Society's 
funds are secured against loss. Tho circular letter is an energetic 


lend their effective aid to a work which has already produced so 
much benefit to the country at large, and to their own order in 
particular; and which is now published for the beboof of a fund in 
which all of them have so near an interest. Could we conceive it 
necessary, we should join in this exhortation, .and also in emphati- 
eally recommending such a work to public patronage, Forty years 
have now elapsed since the first edition was commenced, and in that 
brief but busy period, much of its matter has already become obso- 
Tete. The parochial divisions have again been adopted, and are, upon 
s the whole, considering the nature of the work, the best. Buta very 
material improvement is the distribution of the different parishes 
t under their respective counties, and their arrangement, as nearly as 
‘| possible, according to their proximity in situation. The gentlemen 
who subscribe the circular letter by authority of the Society are 
¢ mames of good augury, We find among them Lord Moncrieff, 
| Principal Baird, the Lord Advocate, Drs Chalmers, Inglis, Andrew 
Thomson, and Gordon, and the Dean of Faculty, Mr Hope. But 
} ® yet surer ground of reliance is our confidence in the gentlemen in 
|, whose hands the labouring oar has been placed, and in the talents of 
our church. The new edition will be much less voluminous than 
the former; not exceeding nine, or at the most ten volumes, It 

is to be published in quarterly parts—three forming a volume. 
| Dra Anprew THomson.—A sudden death has deprived us of one of 
.  themost talented members of the church of Scotland, and undoubtedly 
q of the most active and indefatigabJe in the discharge of his duties, as 
well in the parish committed to his charge, as in the church courts. 
‘The most prominent features of Dr Thomson’s character, were energy 
and fearless honesty. An uncompromising advocate of what he be- 
lieved to be right, we know he occasionally jarred the nerves of sen- 
Sitive opponents. But his violence was merely excess of energy—it 
Hever was malignant. And we know that in the discharge of his 
More private and noiseless duties, he evinced, by the beds of the sick 
and dying, the warmest heart, and the most delicate sympathy. Dr 
Thomson's mind was not peculiarly distinguished, for a man of his 
eminence, by depth or subtlety, —it partook more of that power which 
marked his whole chatacter. The field of his fame was in the debate- 
» able ground of a public meeting. It was there that his clear and 
~ reeled question—his powers of illustration, of argument, 
of and sarcasm—had free scope. He was master of his sub- 
ject, and dallied with his adversaries, as the eagle delights to buffet 
| the opposing wind. His written compositions, although far above 


\ 


(sac gee a ce paige He was one of 
few who know to reconcile an independent and chainless mind 
to true feelings of devotion. He evinced equal judgment in the 
happy discrimination betwixt serious religious sentiment and vague 
Morbid enthusiasm. He has left his place empty, and it will not 
| easily be filled up. 

; Mae Wiceram Rirente—Since our last Number went to press, 

4 this gentleman, one of the original editors of the Scotsman news- 

paper, has been taken from his friends. We consider it our duty, as 
ehroniclers of all events connected with literature; to take notice of 
this event, because the paper, of which Mr Ritchie was a joint con- 
ductor, has always devoted much attention to science and literature, 
and still more, because it was the first paper that set the example of 

| a More free and intellectual tone in its discussions. The sensation 

: produced by the Scotsman, during the first years of its career, was 
) prodigious; and if it be now less talked of, this is owing to the 

efforts which its success has obliged its rivals to make. Mr 

I possessed a naturally strong mind, which he cultivated assi- 

He was a conscientious man, and a true friend. He and 

his could make the proud boast, that while their paper 
never shrunk from the honest and decided expression of their opi- 
nions, it passed through a period of the most virulent party-spirit, 

__ jealously watched, without having been accused, exeept in one in- 

re wee as eeninasiic iiion - mesaiary 

exasperation,) of having indulged in such a personal reflection as our 
sufficiently watchful law could lay hold of. 

: . Theatrical Gossip—The cause of Westmacott v. Kemble is set 
down for the 10th instant, to come on in the court of King’s Bench. 
The appeal in the great Covent Garden cause, Harris v. Kemble, 
is @xpected to be heard in the House of Lords on the 18th. The 
stage has long enough cracked its jokes at the expense of the lawyers, 
—it is now the turn of the latter.—In the course of the year 1850, 
there were brought out, in the various theatres of Paris, 169 new 
neo ‘Ss inaame 15 dramas, 31 comedies, 16 operas, 28 melo- 

72 vaudevilles, ahd 2 pantomimes. 114 authors, and 9 


composers, furnished this mass of works.—Our readers will find all | 


as tne anepeecenanel London theatrical intelligence in our. cor- 


WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


and unaffected appeal to our parochial clergy, calling upon them to | w 


15 
respondent's letter.—Having spoken at length elsewhere of Cinder- 


\ Wrrxry wet or PrrrorMances. 
Ferkvary 5—11. 
for a Husband, He Lies like Truth, & Pers 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Pavt Pry sort of correspondent wishes to penetrate the secret 
of our theatrical The office has for a time, like the 
great seal upon the change of a Ministry, been put into commission. 
—C. M.S,” “3.84” ** J.B,” “ A. M‘K.,” “ M.,” « W.S.,” 
««M.,” of Arbroath, and “ G, B,,” will not answer.—Mary Scott 
evinces natural taste, but is too diffuse and unequal.—The authors 
of ‘* Maggie Rouat,” ** A Sketch of the Deep,” and of the poem, 
entitled a ‘* Dirge,” shall hear further from us.—Some papers have 
gone amissing in the transference of a certain box. 
a ___ ________ FT 
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COTTISH 
ACADEMY OF PAINTING, ae 
.. AND ARCHITECTUR 


‘THE FIFTH. ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
ACADEMY, for the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS, wil 
Spene Saturday, the 19th instant, at the Room of the Academy 
» WATRRLOO PLACE. 
By order of the Council, 


D. 0, HILL, Secretary 
_ Edinburgh, | 1th Feb. 1831. 24 


LE LOUVRE ECOSSAIS, 


68, Groncr Sreeer. 
Numerous and valgoiie odious being exited to the late Exhibition 


PAINTINGS, 

"THESE ROOMS ‘a are fe again { en, and the Col- 

lection now contains above jundred PAINTINGS, 

the che Sp "Anelent Masters of ee euciouss in to 
the C d’Quvres Lag the enamel-su 

ant aye > unex~ 

incomparably horrible, el deeay, 

ar | in a ehett beau-ideal of ceraptions whieh thane to 


the late 
and from private Collections in _ 
tokcln sea Engle 
Tickets for three months from this date, 5s,, and to former sub 


scribers 4s. 
Artists are admitted hyper from 9 to 11, 
The proceeds will be lied to charitable purposes, 


Edinburgh, 5th Feb. 1851. 
WILSON’S AMERICAN ORS 


Rreetty wi 
CONSTABLE’S M SCELLANY. 
THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY 


or 
ALEXANDER WILSON, AND CHARLES LUCIEN’ 
BONAPARTE, w 


WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS, 
By ROBERT JAMESON, Esq. 


TN 


In Four Volumes, 
*,* This Edition of the above 


Ay U 


16 


nai eiyseaonet Ba oer Sc 
CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, 
as ee an 
“JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE ~ 
IN NORMANDY, 
In the Years 1829 and 1830. 
By J. AUGUSTUS ST JOHN, Esq. 


Edinburgh : Constanie and 19, Waterloo Place; arid Hutsr, 
Cuancr, and Co., London. sunita 


te be pebihdned 
And will speedily be 
SUMMER AND WINTER HOURS. 
By HENRY GLASSFORD BELL. 
at iulenenan down leaves 
a pared with sadness, 
oa ey mote wintry.” 
: Hunger, Rags Edinburgh: Henry Con- 


aie 


one ari bon peice 7, 
THE DIDONIAD, 


A 
SEMI-VIRGILIAN.NAUTIC_EPIC, 
IN NINE CANTOS. 
Edited by PAUL BEIDIGER, 
Late enincanetn Royal Ret 
Genus ~—. scindit se sagguine ab uno,—Virg. 


yigens © Hymna Cat 


Badinburgh ; makita sees ‘Waterloo Place; and Hurst, 
Cuancx, and Co., London. 1 . 


In4 foolseap, price re ee atc i illustrated with 
Te ree reacted totseating ‘subjects, 


TONDINIAN A; or, Anecpores, Tracts, and 

Memortaus of the Srraeers, BUILDINGS, and 495) a 34 
- with the History of Lowpon injall ages. By E. W 

PR Bra 1 ene a very interesting miscellany, 

in which historian, the » the » and the 

man of » will find ample ¥arious sources to gratify each 

his ‘pecull Pa Gazette, See also Gentleman's Ma- 

gasine, the Review, ee a ot &e. ke. 


The F AMILY A ones Mand ml REPERTORY of 
nen and INST’ 
To palliate dulness pre ‘time a shove,"’—Cowper, 


OPERATIVE B MANUPACTURING 


I fir. 
im one very lates Hie ei "al tou, Hundred Engrayings, 


A bag is EDI 
The OPERATIVE IST, consicog of a 
full Practical Display of MANUF: URING CHEMISTS yand 
of its detailed ee 


Eo ee 


The HISTORY of 5 the BUBREW COMMON. 


WEALTH, from the Eanuresr Dates to the Destruction of 


JeRusALEM, A.D. 72s Time ernie “oy Jann, 
ALVIN 


D.D. With a Continuation to the 


able work of Professor of the most Jearned 

language. No biblical 7 ana ie Iehout it, and 
» No w t, 

with and be my a 


te ean oniee Idiooee Daaaie, Angyet 


pening 
IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, ENGI- 
NEERS, STONES NS, &c. &e. 
ovary eel ag a ot » Wil gre aes 


‘A POPULAR AND Pag reee TREATISE 


MASONRY AND ‘STONE- CUTTING. 
By PETER NICHOLSON. 
Architectural Dictionary,” 


‘rehitect and Ene Carpenter’ Gullde,” dee, fee 


London; Hurst, Cancer, and Paul’s Chorehyard ; 
and Hsnny CONSTABLE, Edabunghe” 65, $t sry 


| ‘DHE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR.) 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


No. XX VII. 


Was published niente December, aod may now be ad 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c. 


pee tenis ty of 
4. Weiter Ament Dieonny, 
Character of George IV. 7.° 
- Maxwell. 


of Books, &c. 


Wituras Tarr, 78, Prince’s Street, t for Scotland, Sold 
also by T. Arxinson and Co., Glasgow, Giascoe, ant al Booksellers. 


CONTAINING 5000 RECEIPTS! 


LO 
"HE COOR’S DICTIONARY, and HOUSE: 
IRECTORY new Family Manual 


sn aah D  aoune pi ‘ 
a nm read) Reference 
“Tomek By RicwAxD Dowby, of the Thatched House ee 


St ane ios 
eal wy 
ea et i run 


EE 
Terence g hee 
ittee of taste, thought it possible 
Totedsent in Sher gt sich a 
Ah hi 


‘wed sigh for, in ina life like Me 


oLBURN and RicHARD Bent iey, London; 


for Henry 
prors, 6, Bank Street, 


and sold by Bet and 


In one large Vol. 8vo, 168, . 


M‘CULLOCH’S PRINCIELES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Second. edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 

« By much the best manual of political commons, Bes he ae 
been presented to the world," = Edinhurgh Review, No. 1) 


SMITH'S WEALTH of NATIONS, By M‘Cut- 
Locn. 4 vols. 8vo, Li2; 12s. 6d. 

«The best edition of one of the best books in the English am } 
guage.”—New Monthly Magaxine. 

BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MENP:, ag 
8vo, L.2, 12s. 6d.; or in Lvol. LJ, 1s. 

«« An inestimable book,”’—Dr Parr. 

TYTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, Volk. 1, |. 
IL, ana IIL, 8vo, each 12s, Vol. TV. will speedily appear. t 


watiaats eaten Ae apt, 
Sina other Periodicals, 


the Newspapers and ‘ 
PITCAIRN'S IMINAL TRIALS, Part L w 
TES RAP wt complete the work 


VITL,_. 4to, each 153. 
The SCOTTISH SONGS, Collected and Tiustrated 
by Romenr Cuamners. 2 vols. royal 18mo, 1%s.; and — 
The SCOTTISH BALLADS. 1 vol. 6s. 


The PICTU ane Bogen bg gt 5D. an 
rw ghee rd va 
‘oO, Zils. 


TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH. | By R. Crax- 
pers. 2 vols. small 8vo, 9s. | 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of SCOTLAND. ne 
vols. 8vo, L.12, 12s, 5 L.4, 4s. in quires, credit ; or L.5, 
money. 

Printed for Wrtu1am 'TArr, 78; Prinee’s Street; Arar 
Co., Glasgow; and ree ot ant Co., London, 


Edinbu' Published for 
oe N AITKEN, af CONSTABLE, Sera 


Sold also by T A ‘Drongate, iW 
iat, yo. aCe ‘Dubliny artane CHANCE, & 
Paul's pte ee and Rreimbaan Witson, 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS, 
Published 


WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond Street, London; and HENRY 
CONSTABLE, 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 
Important to all who are interested in the great Question of Negro 


E icipation. 

FOUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the WEST 
F SaaS: Be 1898,/7: 6, 9. In one handsome 8vo vol., with 
Our readers have heard much lately about the misery and hard- 

ships endured by the slaves in the West Indies: but as there are 


eee. 5 foeetion, we mikes tera. to A ete 
they have used a very intelligent volume, ju 
y eaed Four Va ” 
Chronicle, 


ears in the West Indies.”—Morning 
Pics A E aps clever ered containing a great a, useful ¥-4 
- It be every person who nterested in the 
West tobe eeuses At there in this country that is not 
deeply interested ?"— Monthly Magazine. 

“AK very interesting volume, containing a complete history of the 
past and present state of the West Indies."—Monthly Review. 

“« The only readable book on the West India Colonies that has yet 
So it abounds in lively and graphic pictures of society.”— 

Free Press. 

“ This volume cannot fail to supply much valuable information 
to those interested in West India property, as well as to those who 
are pledged to advance the cause of humanity—the abolition 
of negro slavery.”—British Magazine. : 

2. The DOMINIE’S LEGACY; consisting of a 
Series of detached Tales. 2d edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, price 24s. 


“We in now to have some hopes of winning fame for sound 
iterature, since the public are willing to patronize so 
and unpuffed a work as the Dominie’s Legacy.”— 

-“ These 


highly interesting tales well deserve a place in every 
Tibrary.”"—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


8. TRAVELS and RESEARCHES of the most 
Eminent English Missionaries. By the Author of the ‘* Dominie’s 
, yee In one closely-printed volume, price 7s. 6d., neatly bound 
« 4 little work, well conceived, and extremely well executed. The 
author need not be anxious on the subject of encouragement; a good 
and useful work like this is sure to meet with it.""—Spectator. 
Though the Christian may find much for solemn reflection, and 
the ilosopher much to interest in this volume, vet an idler could 
take up a more amusing book.”"—Sunday Times. 
* A volume which will be read with avidity, more particularly in 
the country’”—Athenaum. 
A Second and much cheaper edition, 
4. DERWENTWATER;; a Tale of I715. 2 vols. 
post Svo, price 14s. 
* A tale told in a good spirit, and with a refinement of taste un- 
usual in ordinary novels .""—Atlas. 
“A charming romance of the early part of last century, which 
contrasts powerfully with the inflated stuff which forms the bulk of 
modern romances.” —Intelligence. 
5. RANULPH DE ROHAIS, a Romance of the 
Twelfth Century. 3 vols. post 8vo. By the popular Author of 
“Tales of a Voy to the Arctic Ocean.” 
“The descriptions of nature in these volumes are vivid and 
picturesque, ~~ the characters individualized and brought out with 
of skill. We heartily recommend it as a work 
iderable interest and varied talent, beautifully written. and 
res of. the good old days of love and heroism.”—Edin- 
burgh ary Gazette. 
6. The BRUNSWICK, a Poem, in Three Cantos. 
34 edition, with considerable additions. Foolscap vo, 5s. 
** Pallen, fallen, fallen, fallen !"—Dryden. 


«A more agreeable diversity of witty conceits and touches of 
ine poetry, has not appeared since the immortal Don Juan.”"— 


forning Post. 
“*In this poem there is much beautiful poetry, many excellent 
descriptions, and a vein of good-natured satire, at once severe and 
true. The author rambles from ‘ grave to gay’ with the most deter- 
mined unconcern.”—Brighton Gazette. 


7. FACETI; being a general CeBettion of the 
x d" illustrated by Mr Robert Cruikshank. In two hand- 
de er rt Ho 


These which are got up in a very tasty 
Lo ol are well adapted for the drawing-room table, and will be 


gree Under the title of 
Facetia, they comprise ies and effusions of mirth 
hav sapeater from 


poem, teense —— late in oneee is by, ee: — 
inferior meri predecessors. us or lone 
: erably more than the price charged for the whole 
work.” —Morning Chronicle. 

 & The POPULAR JEUX D’ESPRIT, illustra- 


Rosert Crvixssanx. Separately, as follow : 
SAvy ettled Racer, af 8. March of Intellect, 1s. 


M 
Charles Dibdin, 1s. 6d. 9. Old *s Ghost, 1s. 
10. The Devil's Walk, 1s 


Margate, Additions, 2s. 

ie Gd.’ 12. The Devil's Visit, 1s. 

6. , a Comic Sketch, 1s. | 15, Steamers versus Stages, Ly 
7 Comic Anaual, 1s. ; 
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2s The CELEBRATED ADDRESS tothe DEIL. 
Daiges Th oe Se Engravings on Wood, 
«We should ha’ a 
wn re ee ee eee ee 


10. The GENTLEMAN in BLACK, by one of the 
principal Contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine. ith numerous 
Illustrations by Groxeg CRurIKSBANK, Foolscap 8vo, neatly bound 
ineloth, 's, 6d. 

“ This is, without ex n, one of the cleverest and most amu- 
sing stories we ever met with : as a work of fun and fiction it stands 
uorivalied. The illustrations are by that prince of artists, George’ 
Soreness — are, as they always are, inimitable.”"—Edinburgh 
Vide also Atheneum, Literary Gazette, &e. &c. &e. 

ll. A LETTER to EARL GREY, on his 
ae in favour of the Corn Laws. By an Old Farmer. 8vo, 

3. l. 


This day is published, ; 
In 4 vols. foolseap, price £1, 8s. in cloth boards, illustrated with 
100 Engravings of curious, rare, and interesting subjects, 


LONDINIANA: or, Anecnores, Tracts, and 

Memoatacs of the Streets, BurLpInos, and PERSONAGES, 
con with the History of Lonpon in all ages. By E. W. 
BRAY LEY, Esq. 

«* Mr Brayley’s Londiniana is indeed a very interesting miscellany, 
in which historian, the antiquary, the topographer, and the 
man of letters, will find ample and various sources to gratify each 
his peculiar appetive.”— Literary Gazette, See also Gentleman's Ma 
gazine, the Monthly Review, the New Monthly Magazine, &e. &e. 

London: Hurst, CHance, and Co., 65, St Paul's Churchyard; 
and Henry Consrasie, Edinburgh. 


Price 2s. 
THE CHILDREN 
r 


iN 
THE WOOD. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH EIGHT EXQUISITELY FINISHED 
woopncuTs, 


From Drawings by Harvey, and Engraved by TuomPson, 
Nessitt, S. WILLIAMS, JACKSON, Branston and Waicut. 


London: Jenntnes and Cuapiin. Edinburgh: Henry Con- 
STARLE, 19, Waterloo Place. 


Just Published, price 14s, 
In extra cloth boards, Embellished with a beautiful Portrait 
Tug Errrick SHEPHERD, c 
From a Painting by Joan Watson Gorpon, S.A., 


VOLUME FOURTH 


or 4 
THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL 
AND GAZETTE. 


Tue Epinavron Lirerary Jounnat anv Gazette is the only 
weekly periodical in Scotland devoted exclusively to literary di 
sion, and while it has pretty nearly kept pace with the southern 
press in its reviews of London publications, it has generally main- 
tained a priority in so far as relates to works published in Scotland, 
In the extent of its information regarding Continental and Ameri 
Literature, it has also equalled that of any other similar period 
In the department of the Fine Arts it challenges competition with 
auy British publication, and scarcely a Number has cued unen- 
livened by Fragments of eT piaag Oye Sketches of Society and 
Manners, Tales, or Imaginative Pieces, from Contributors of high 
Literary celebrity. 

The aim of the Conductors of the Lrrerary JounNAL has been 
from the first to make it decidedly a national publication ;—in the 
liberal and modern acceptation of the term, which implies neither 
ignorance of, nor dislike to the literature of other countries. Above all, 
they have aimed at distinguishing themselves by independence and 
fearless honesty. Their endeavours have been .rewarded by a steady 
and increasing circulation, which extends throughout all Seotland, 
great of Ireland, the North of England, and even the British Me- 
tropolis. Nor will the late change in the editorial department produce 
any change in the spirit or principles of the work, seeing that the 
phalanx of its old friends remains unbroken—that new ones have given 
in their adhesion, and that the gentleman who now ucts the 
work, has long been the most extensive contributor to its panes and 
has, ere now, assumed the management in the absence of his prede+ 


cessor. 

The Work is published every Saturday morning, elegantly printed 
in double columns, on royal octavo. To give assurance of the accu- 
racy and beauty of its typographical details, it is sufficient to men- 
tion, that it issues from the BALLANTYN® PRESS. 

Price of each Number 6d., and 10, when stamped and sent free 

have been made, by which unstamped 

of publication to Subscribers in all 
|. Itis sold likewise in Monthly Parts, 
(price 2s.) neatly covered ; and is made up into volumes every half 
being to make its contents of standard interest 


vg 


Edinburgh : Published for the etors, every Saturday Morning, 
by AITKEN, (of CONSTABLE & Co.) 19, WATERLOO 
; 


Sold also by Tomas ATKinson & Co., 84, Trongate, 3; Ww. 
. and Co., Dublin; Hurst, Cuancx, and Co., St 

ard; and Errinauam Wixson, Royal St 
Losieat and by all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of 
Roads throughout the United Kingdom. 


from | in New 
The narrative portion of his book is hed 
oe eee ees 8a o ‘eeable 
uy 
will find the aly both pon emi and 
toa iy extent."—Ath 
$C re ita, Exper, and Co., Cornhill, London. 
“~~ BOGAN’S HIGHLANDS AND 
HIGHLANDERS. 


In Two Volumes, oem sro. » price poe aga 4" 8vo, yin L.2, 285 
THE SCOTTISH | EXEL; AEL; or, Celtic Manners as 


Being an Historical and 


ve Account hd In 5 Amie, and National 
Parts of the Country + ah pf Habi er ine aaa 
’ jabits 
are still most ly ¢ ene by a of 
descri Plates, ngravings 
eseconee ef ene Highland Clans; with correct 
of v Ti &e. &e. 
JAMES LOGAN, 


By 
Fellow of the Baalety of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
im Mr Logan has acquitted himself loyally to his sountry, and faith- 
to Literature—his work bears in Sa unequivocal 
= ce of observation and researeh, “T: ate alg and lovers 
of Scotland—to every enquirer into the history of man—we recom- 
pS 
hy ‘8 Wor ive ing up mar 
doubts, tee’ sores ie § the ol pF pak meshed ina hee Tistinet uf 
yoy i er Sth deseri 
in ; ve, 
and always entertainin; ning. ra pce there is a tteil compusclon of 
Seotik Cac nding to’the character of a 7: this History of the 
Gael roca be added to it without loss of time.” — Atlas. 
at A ion of much research and ability, and replete with 
interesting ee: into our Northern Antiquities. It deserves 
warmest patronage of the public, as a most meritorious, curious, 
sterling "—Literary Gazette. 


» Suirit, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 
ey Asa Wt the end of the ‘List or Svpscnisers to this Work will be 


Gopicewht Volume, Gentlemen desirous of 
Maen uae 


Copies will require to forward their names to 
or to ‘hele respective Booksellers, immediately. 
; NEW WORKS, 
Nrarty Reapy ror Pustication ry 
HENRY COLBURN and aang pd BENTLEY, 
New Burlington Street, London. 


I. 


IPuE CORRESPONDENCE of the Ricut Hon, 

Sia JOHN SINCLAIR, Barr., with nay congas tn of the 
most DistrineuisueD CHARaAcTERs who have Spee in Great 
Britain and in Foreign Countries ye the last 50 years, illustrated 
with fae-similes of upwards of 200 Autographs: In 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait. I 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY ACROSS the 
BALCAN by the TWO PASSES of SELIMNO and PRAVADI, and 
ofa Visit to AZANIand other newly discovered Ruinsin Asia Minor. 
By the Hon. eae Avousrus Kepren, F.S.A. In 2 vols. Svo, 


Maps and P’ 
The PREMIER!!! 


IIL. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 
IV. 
SKETCHES in SPAIN and MOROCCO. By 
Sir Anraur pe CApett Brooke, Bart, F.R.S. Containing an 
of a RESIDENGE in BARBARY, and of an OVER- 


Account 
AND JOURNEY from GIBRALTAR to ENGLAND. In two 
8vo, with Plates. 
Vv. 


The TUILERIES. An Historical Romance. 
the Authoress of Hungarian Tales. In three vols. post Svo. 

v1, 

CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE to the PA- 
CIFIC and BEHRING'S STRAIT, for the purpose of Discovery, 
and of Co-operating with the Expeditions under Captains Parry and 
Franklin. In One vol. with numerous Plates, engraved by Finden. 

VI. 

The HISTORICAL TRAVELLER. By Mrs 
Cuaries Gore. In one val. sf Svo. . This Work will ett of 
a series of Narratives connected with the it curious epochs of 
saree Biatory, and kg the he allpe yp Masated countries. 

persons, to siibe the 


By 


ous oh for the use of young 
pat of the Universal History can only be partially presented, . 


THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; ‘OR, | ba 
NATIONAL LIBRARY—SERIES OF 


a0 


STANDARD NOVELS. 


Uniform with the Wavertey Novecs. 
On the Ist of March, and embellished, : 


VOVEL cen ber, 
STANDARD OVELS.—No. L. te iperemg 
a atrea in  tns in CALEB WILLIAMS, complete, 


Pi II. will contain THE PILOT, by Cooper, complete, ny 


bg to 
wolltetion val of ef howe gus son “ation hi have 
and 0a.the iivele 4 Panne) writer will be od a Biogra ‘and 
and to nov iter 
Critical Essay, = pec J 
Printed for Henry Co el ages tinaehty and larg =p Bentiey, London 


and mae by every Book: 
Seot Messrs BELL and Beanies. Beak 


cision 
and for tretoaa, Joun CumMINnG. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


This Day, elegant! 
ZOOLOGY: BIRDS—Being Pant IV. of 


KNOWLEDGE for the PEOPLE; or, The Plain Why and 
By JOHN TIMBS, 
«€ Laconics,” « 


oa Es 


PART IL—ZOOLOGY. pene aes ‘ls. 

PART I.—DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 1s. 

PART I1L—ORIGINS and ANTIQUITIES. Is. 

PART. V.—POPULAR CHEMISTRY. Ils 
(March.) 


Editor 
Printed fur H. bis prey 19, 


Ind woe 18ao, Ee ise hari, 


THE MILITARY BUOUs; 


OR, THE . * 
CONTENTS OF A SOLDIER'S KNAPSACK. 
By JOHN SHIPP, Author of his Own Memoirs. 4 


Waven and Innes, 2, Hunter Square, Edinburgh AW 
TAKER and Co., London. a : 


This day i published, 


12mo, price 3s. sewed, 
L/ HERMITE DE LA CHAUSEB- D 
Par M. De Jovy, Membre de |’ Academie Francaise, 
selection of the most: in! 
Secon en ce fey se 
ec 
French in its purest _ aa for pee men 
witandamusement. .A lst is wontroffataiiar 
use, but not to be found in Saar 
m bb and Seka F Hunter Square, and 51, South 
treet, inburgh ; GLE, 
cusr, and ARN os ‘pales ears re 


This ay is published, 7h 
Uniform with © "Tales of a Grandfather," ; 
on Price Half-a-Guinea, : 


AMERICAN STORIES, 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Collected by MISS MITFORD, 
Ketior ie" our Vilage 


London: Wartrraxsr, Treacren, and Co,; and Wave: 
Innes, 2, Hunter Square, and 51, South Hanover Street, 


This day, 
18mo, 2s. 6d, cloth, 


A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR of the 
WALTER OUDNEY and Coptala HUGH C) 
both of the Ro’ mg Ban Major ALEX. GORDON 
of whom died amid r active and pe 
Expioxe the Interior of Arnica. 
By the Rev. THOMAS NELSON, M.W.S. 
London: W#iTTaKeER, heya ny and Co.;/and WW, 
burgh 2, Hunter Square, and 31, Sout Hanover Str 


: Published/for the Pro) : 
“py dokn oti AITKEN, (of he Proprio eens g 
sede’ by TRON asATE NICE & Co., 84, tae 
“Curny, jun. Co., Dublin Hyuast, Cuaron, nd Ci 
Paul's Churchyard; and Erriveaam Wiusor, Ry hange 
London; and by all Newsmen 
Roads throughout the United ted Kingdon, 


Price 6d.; or Stamped and sent free by post, 10d : 
panpaes Aare we Eee * 
"Printed by BALLANTYNE & Cow cee *% 
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> THE MAID'S ADIEU, 
By John Malcolm. 


Forget not thy last love; but when the b: 
Smiles o'er the sleep forsaken, On St 
Tt never more can waken— 
Oh! then a passing thought give 
To her that's away- 
‘ When vespers sweet are h a 
And shadows deep are tomate” 
And night’s dews gre weeping the sun’s vanish’d ray, 
Then by the bright hearth, blazing, 
. On beauty's pds gazing, 
Wilt thou a passing sigh breathe 
For her that's away ? 


When summer bright discloses 
Her gay and garden roses, 
* And smiles o’er the Jand in her fairest array ; 
With golden glow illuming , 
A world, where all is blooming, 
‘Think then upon the pale flower 
That died in her May. 


And when the year is waning, 
¥ And autumn winds are plaining, 
! And Nature’s wan beauty is touch’d with decay ; 
When round thy pathway lying 
The yellow leaves are dying, 
| The faded will tell thee 
Of her that’s away. 


_. 


a 


| 
ft LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


| Joux Epps, M.D., announces a.Life of the late John Walker, 
_ MD., Director and Vaccinator of the Royal Jennerian and Lon. 
+ don Vaecine Institutions. Next after Jenner, Walker has had 
the share of merit in the promotion of vaccination, 
’ A neéw edition of Crofton Croker's Killarney Legends is an. 
with contributions from the Hon. Mrs Norton, and 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 
¥ A fall-Jength portrait of the King, after Lawrence, and another 
® of the Queen, after Beeehy, engraving in mezzotinto by Hod- 
Bane eeLarress ontty in the spring. 
Messrs Treuttel, Wurtz, and Co. are to commenoe, early in 
, 
- 
: 


Mareh, the publication of a French Family Library, in 8vo, with 


of Glasgow announces a musical publication, 
Somewhat like the Musical Annuitils. It is to he valled The West- 
Garland,—the words by Mr Atkinson—the music to be fur- 
nished by the chief professors of the “ gentle art’ resident in the 
West of Seotland. 
: ‘The Philharmonic Society of Glasgow have already had several 
Concerts, and are soon to have a publie-one.—The Misses 
| Paton sing at Mr Nicol’s next week, 
Lerra.—A society has been lately established here for the culti- 


Lith Philharmonic Society.” It at present consists of about forty 
, including about ten from Edinburgh. Though there have 


| seulptors.—Edwin Landseer has been elected a Royal Academi. 
_ ¢ian—Stothard and Etty have succeeded in their exertions to pre- 
yent the removal of the fine Gothic screen in York Cathedral. 
We rejoice at this; for we could ill bear to see one characteristic 
of this venerable pile defaced. —It is rumoured that anew 
of | in. water-colours is about to be established in 
St Luke's Club held its monthly meeting on Tues- 
last, in the Waterloo Hotel—Alexander Nasmyth, Esq, in 
Scorrisu Frrexpiy Socrery or Governessns awp FeMace 
_ Teacuens.— We are happy to give whatever publicity our columns 
can communicate to the following letter 


: 
“‘Siry—Adlow me to request your attention, andthrough you that 


who are distinguished for worth, talents, and influence. list. 
though respectable, is not numerous, and 
1 am far from wishing it to become-so. Itis, indeed, desirable 
some contributions should be obtained, te meet the extra 
unayoidable at.the hegiuning.of such an institution; but once 
fairly set agoing, it mast be left to stand or fall by the estimation 
in which it is held by those for whose behefit it ig intended. There 
are many in the class of governesses, who have entered it upon the 
truly Christian principle, that it is their duty to ‘learn and labouy 
truly to get their own living.” ‘To such I need not urge the ad. 
vantage of entering into this Society, It may, however, be neces. 
sary to remind them, that these advantages must be propot 
to the numbers that come forward, and that therefore an early 
intimation of their intentions is of importance. But there are 
matty governesses, ly advanced beyond their pupils in any 
thing but the elementary branches of education, and a few showy 
aceomplishments ; young women who have been induced to adopt 
the profession by the representations of their friends that it would 
raise their rank in society ; persons quite ignorant of the world 
and its ways. Out of such materials, judicious mothers of families 
may, and not unfrequently have made inestimable teachers of 
youth. I would call upon such mothers, to enforce upon any young 
females of this class they may have tinder their roofs, the propriety 
of laying up, in the days of health and youth, against the approach 
of sickness and old age ; and to instruct them regarding the bene. 
fits of the Society I have named. In hopes that these hints may 
lead persons of more influence than myself to think and act in this 
matter, I remain, &e. &e, A Scorrisu Parson's Wire. 

“L—— Manse, February, 185),"" 

Theatrical Gossip,~A new piece (a translation from the French, 
of course) has been produced at Covent Garden, entitled “ Com. 
rades and Friends." By all accounts, it is * bitter bad."t “Much 
Ado about Nothing” has been acted .at the same theatre, with & 
strong new cast, Miss Kemble performing Beatrice, and Miss 
Taylor Hero. The performance seems to have given general satis. 
faction. Miss Mitford's * Inez de Castro” will be produced before 
Easter; and a tragedy by Barry Cornwall is talked of,—'The Oras 
torios have commenced at Drury Lane,» Miss Paton has re-ap- 
peared. Our it hints that her voice is scarcely equal 
to what it was; but admits that her popularity is nothing dimi- 
nished.—The celebrated Dayid has made his ap) re at the 
King’s Theatre. The most discordant accounts are given of his 
merits, A Mademoiselle Beck made het debué the same evening : 
she is reported to be a respectable, but rather tame performer,& 
In the French plays, Bouffé continues to increase in popularity. 
He is said tobe equally happy in the simple delineation of nature, 
and inthe broadest farce. In the latter, however, he neyer out- 
steps the bounds of taste; a degree of tact frequently met with 
upon the French stage, but ‘on our own possessed exclusively, 
we believe, by the Manager of the Edinburgh Theatre Royal.— 
Mr Aldridge, late of the Liverpool Tiwatre, has been engaged 
as leader by Madame Vestris,—Miss Foote is performing at Bath 
with her usual attraction._The Manchester-Theatre is about to 
open in great force, and witha splendid opera.—Mr Russell has 
been succeeded by Messrs Vining and Ward in the lease’ of tha 
Brighton Theatre.—Vandenhoft has been in Glasgow for a week 
past—well supported both behind and before the seenes,—Young's 
approaching visit here would be a souree of unmixed pleasure, 
were it not for the fatal word “ last.” He is right: but when 
he leaves the stage, our last really classical tragic actor is lost to 
us, We admire, and shall ever be ready to bear testimony to 
Macready’s genius, but he cannot supply the place of Young to ue, 
Kean—ought not to have returned, 

Weexty Lisr or Perrormances, 


Fenrvary 19—25, 
Sar, = Cin Love in Wrinkles, 
Mon. Do, § the 
Tues. Do. § The Bottle Imp, 


Wen. Do. & Perfeetion. 
Tuurs. Do. § The Bottle Imp. 
Fa. Do, $ Masaniello, 
fC SCF 
TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Anwa Marta has imposed a Ye faak sone Os, Were 


wea lady, we should of all thi 
lines addressod'te a 


have such pretty 

ines tous; but lo ions are kept secret,—* 
F.” wishes alse to know our of his verses ; we never give 
opinions.—“ Lines on the Fine Arts” are inadmissible—so is "8 
communication,—The Voigt’s * Reinische wy 
has already been * Astonishing Incident” is 


vei commonplace ba of the M‘lans” has not yet been 
Found, so soon as he is recovered, he shall either be pruited or 
returned.—Verses by the same author scarcely come 
wo OusM Constant Render perhupe disse rom judg. 
ma’ our. 
ment—we ve done our best 2. - B. T's" last communication 
is not equal to some of his writings which we have seen.—* Quis?” 
“Thirsis,” and “ M.,” seqreely come up to our standard. 


, ACADEMY OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


SO AU, SmmmION oe 
sod ; at the Rooms am Wenee 
By order of the Council, 

D, O. HILL, Secretary. 


Admission, 15,—Season Tickets, 5.--Catalogues, 64. 
exhibiting will get their Tickets by applying for them at 


Edinburgh, 17th Feb, 1831, 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS, GEORGE STREET. 
MISS ELIZA PATON 


announces that her 
CONCERT 
- Will take placeon FRIDAY Evening, the 4th March, 1831, 
In the above Rooms, assisted by 
MISS agp Sd PATON, 
the following 

VooaL essnibigitas InstRuMENTAL PerFrormEns, 
ee te a THR 
cf. peoe| fae |S 
Miss 1. Paton Mise Paton Comopiate 6 jest Band. 


Are to be, had at the 
Pinbrgh and Leics and 
North Street. 


*,* The Concert to commence at half past 8 o'clock. 


THE ELGIN COURIER, 


AND 
PROVINCE OF MORAY ADVERTISER; 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, Price 7d. 


URCH and STATE, accarding to the Idea of- Each, 
sth | Sition, pee 10n 


CONCERT OF. Poza MUSIC. 
MAS ROGERS, eee of Sr Joan's G 


OPERATIVE MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTRY, 


‘THE OPER OPERATIVE CHEMIST, 


consisting 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTRY, 
and oie its detailed s detailed coplinatiose every branch of Martufactures. | li 


By Saxons F. Opa Grax, Esq. 
Author of “« The Supplement to the Pharmacopeia,” &e, &c. 
London : Hurst, Cuancx, and Co,, 65, St Paul's Churchyard. ia 


* 
in 40, sacle, age oy nh id, Tae i 


LONDINIANA; ee Axecpores, Tracts, and 

Mxsroriaxs of soon all age By We, 
waver ae oe = Lenn in eat By EW. 
« a be ape mS Santintete ta indeed aay 


pe Then wil nd ample and ions 


wee he Monthly Bcelcws the New anes m 


: Hursr, Cuancer, and Co., 65, 2 a . 


aod Here Conse 


Alps TO REFLECTION, IN. THE: 
TION OF A MANLY CH. on 
of PRUDENCE, MORALITY, 
Td eqndasbestestaen shy 


cas eronaninnt here befalls, : 
ou i the gin of 7 mad that np Yoreign land. 


London: Honst, Cuance, & Co., 65, St Paul's Churehyanh; d 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 
An ESSAY on the CONSTITUTLON 


wigs 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No.. XIIT, 


jo. 
JANUARY 1851. 


a 


Prive 6d.; av tone oe schaispeeeilh 


Th & dem 


Printed by Banuawrvaex & Oo,, Pan's Wotky Canongston 


(No. 121, Mareh 5, 1831.) 
ADVERTISEMENTS, - 


— Science and the Arts. 
THE EDINBURGH PROFESSIONAL SO. 
— respectfully announce that they will 


CONCERT 
ist VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
nthe Tuearre Royar, 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, the Py of MARCH. 
Boxes, 5s—Upper Boxes, 4%.—Pit, 
Sr epentat beki-gast Reven, and the Concert to bagin of eight 


in the Boxes may be taken at the Box-Office, and Tickets 
issued for the number taken, without which the places will not be 


By order of the Committee 


JAMES DEWAR, Secy. 


Senta be tek or ao dhe of the principal M 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS, 
Published by 
Sy sayy ot ae, 6, Old Bond Street, London; and HENRY 
ABLE, 19, eae vote oy ta ou 
interested in eat 
fmenehe are inter er of Negro 


YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the WEST 


nd their 
ume, just 


raat te wont Saal of ‘wessful nfrtne: 
wey Sal oe ho is interested in the 
in this coufitry that is not 


very interesting vol: ning complete history of the 
present state of the West Indies.”"— Monthly Review. 
regan ss book on iat India Colonies that ‘has yet 


ee fn tively and graphic pictures of society.”"— 


3 vols pt, pie sound 
are wil Lit haaeanren 


* These highly i ig a well deserve a nih ie in every 

awr: *—Blackwood's M 

| & TRAVELS and RESEARCHES of the = 
ged Missionaries. B t! * Dominie’s 

.”* In one closely- printed volame, price ws 6d., neatly bound 


} up'a more amusing nday 
Volume which will be read oh avidity, more particularly in 
country.""—Athenaum. : 
A Second and much edition. : 
» & DERWENTWATER;; a Tale of 1715. ° 2 vols. 
8v0, price 14s. 
pet nea ag ee ae with a refinement of taste un- 


romance of the early of last century, which 
irae a forms the’ bulk of 
"Intelligence. 


ree pes i alae 


to the Arctie 
of nature Mago volumes are vivid and 
the characters ind ividualized ad bron out with 
We heartily recommend it as a work 
beautifully and 
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“6. “The BRUNSWICK, | a Plea! in Three Cantos, 
5d edition, with considerable Foolscap 8vo, 5s, 


7. FACETIZ; ry PS = general 


Collection “of 
Jeux d’Esprit, illustrated Robert Cruikshank. In two 


eagerly sought for to 
ares 


the whole 
8. The POPULAR JEUX DESPRIT, illustra~ 


ted by Rongerr CavrxsHann. ya Match 
1. The High-Mettled | Racer, ‘of Imveliect Is, 
Chares Bibiny 1s le wae” "s Ghost, } 
Ss. 


“We should ha i ible that so perfect 
cite thal have thought ipa th We —_ 
10> The GENTLEMAN in BLACK, by one of the 


are oi Contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine. With numerous 
Iustrations i gee CrurxsHank. Foolscap 8vo, neatly bound 


“ This is, without lon, one of the cleverest and 
untivalled.. ‘The illustrations are hy that prince ton a 
Vv: 
eee nee and are, as they always ate, imitable. "tae Edinburgh 
Viden also Atheneum, Literary Gazette, &e. &e. &e. 
ll. A LETTER to EARL GREY, on his 
fre apg in favour of the Corn Laws. By an Old Farmer. Svo, 


blished this fn Oy 


THE TOUR of yh A te LAND; ina Series of 
Conversations; with an hy seam containing Extracts 


from a MS, Journal ‘of Travels in in 
By the Rev. ROBERT A HEAD, & D., F.R.S.E., 
¢ Ministers of St Pa 
ie Prine nd Domenie of Saxe C: 
te Princess q e Cobourg. 

Printed for Ortvek and Boyp, *pdiebungh and SIMPKIN and 
MARSHALL, London. 
marae Son NAAT AL and REVEALED RELI RELIGION : With 

a m ulry; an x, containing Su: lemen 

xa Nd beta ese 

“ peg Hae indeed, area pur he o> 0 


FAMILY Ae re No. XX. 


IMlastrated with bok y dala Eogrnng, rom the 


and Woodeuts from Doles of Tit1tax, 
SKETCHES FROM VENETIAN HISTORY. 


ne «ess A title, which, from the va- 
colleetion contains, as well as from 
style of its execution, it well deserves. No family, in- 
Berghe a 2 othe ree to be 


“Mr wareg’s Family 
pean entertaining 


3S ihe cantvacion of 
No. VIIL with a aiy Quist Piatto ok nsahedi, bat 
The COURT and CAMP of BONAPARTE, 


Nos. I. and Il, 
The LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


No. XI. 
The LIFE of NELSON, complete in 2 vol 
The FAMILY DRAMATISTS, No. IIL, which 
completes the WORKS of MASSIN| 
Joun Munnar, taadieoten, London, 


Mr O'Gort «ug Viray Budget 
Bar: the. Attor- 
Wythe Haunted, House, by Mrs 


- MALR’S I NTRODUCTION TMPROVED._ 


a a : 


roms. aes in mht Rake 


BOURRIEN *S: NAROLEO 
5 ANSL 


ma By il Pad in foe kv Pie 20s. extra 


hele ent Se ee eiiiey la bas Seu, 


MANOS: NAPOiEON. nomananre 
Private to the poe 


Joun S. Memes, byt ,F.A.S.L.,.Hon, M.LR.N., A.S.A., &e: 
of The History of Sculpture, Painting, and Architoeture,” 


“Shhh David, and 


London: H » Caner, and. Co., 65, St Paul's Charehyard; 
and Hanky ‘ADEE, igh. 
4y* This enlarged Edition ma: now be considered the ot ——_ 
sla ne’s pa france oe work, and Lesion 
various 


Setiotiae oF Foe 
eer es 


Egypt," wi 


** gs. 6a! coloured, with 2 large Plates, be 


RAPHAEL'S LADY. WITCH, from Records of 
the Author of the PROPHETIC MESSENGER, 


cre ad hat of ou Gc 
nation; cast accord) 


also the Nativit: (anes rend the King, 
and Music, leyautly printed, with a Key to 


tained in the Plates. 
“an old ty ail Hookdiallens 25 Chapter Courts Pate 
pr <a ES - 


the Sages, by 
(9000 J of which for 1851 Nhat sold, 
relating to ae Satare Gete 


Published by WeCna 
noder Row, London tS 


just published, 
EFFINGHAM London 
= And HENRY Pee ; 


» ys) MRGODWIN'S NEW WORK... 
(THOUGHTS on MAN, his Nature, Prod 


vol, tro, Lis, 


CHU RCH, ‘STATE, LAW, AND. 
REPRESENTATION.’ “+ Oe Gee 
EXTRAORDINARY ‘BLACK az 
land and Irelarid 


s of Pluralists, 

a complete View of the Ci 
beerneent in Church, baw 

re hewly artanged, ‘and corrected thronighout 
latest Gmeiat ecuras, BY THE ORIGINAL Epiror, and of 
ia 1 volume, 8vo, 14s, in black cloth, with a characteristic 
8 

'Ditr Back Boox; eel es ** Reformers 


often re-pri 
. peroneal itis now offered to the pai ar an ently New, 


R STEWART, 
seal 
&e, 


‘for OLIVER ; and Srarexry and 


Ma rst ALLy 


NATIONAL: SONGS AND AIRS. 
ares 


ene, 
haps the breatvol Music 


rom cre ri 
its way Kap bengen hee 
aiidition has peen madety the lytigal praduetious of the 


find |! 


irds of the price of former Editions. 
SKETCHES OF RIL abe. cuits, | 


By SAMUEL HAIGH, Esq. 
“We veamnmend the book as.an ponqes 


ir apd impartial observations, in 
in desertion of manners fuithtul, while they are 


te vol. 8yo, with 4 Map, price 12s. boards, 
Dey CHIEFLY, LYRICAL.’ 
Se EN Sy ls : ae " 
} ve sae Sgt 
Deane a 


“Me Tenn 
anima‘ 


sui 
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LITERARY dartcniy AND VARIETIES. 


i. | 
of Social Hours, No. 1.’ is on the eve of publication. 
News.—Allan Cunningham is busy with his fifth volume 
With which he closes his labours in the eause of 
We learn that it is intended t6 ihelude some of our Scottish 
among others Raeburi.—There is to be a grand 
x n formed of the leading nobles of the land, and the chief 
of London—a sort of Conversation Club—in order that art 
eo oo rn eee ssa 
bition of sculpture was opened to private view 
Stary The flew Magazine, conducted by Kennedy and 
is announced to appear on the last day of March. 

CROrTON ChoKer’s Lécenps or Kitiarney.—f{ With referetice 
© ni gar heal renga week, 
pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter, 
, that we never dreamed of extending our censure of 
er’s announcement to 4 gentleman of Mr Croker’s highly 
on —E. I J.}—Drar Srt,—Nothing could have 
Mortification and surprise than to see in your 
some remarks upen an announcement of Mr Crofton 
"s book, which, from their tone and character, are caleu- 
lated to _— pain and offence to more than one talented and 
ur tan. Having seen in a fotiner number of your Jonrnal, 
a it that a new edition of Mr Croker's book was about to 
r, with contributions by me, I pointed out to you, as Editor, 
was a slight mistake in the matter ; but you have com. 

ely mistnderstood the whole of the circumstances, The simple 
c is are as follow :—Some time ago, I showed to my friend, Mr 
dan, fot whose talents and native kindness of heart I have the 
esteeni, a small poem, telling him, at the same time, that 
w Sh leaped océasion, to Which I referred no 
‘Mr Jé?dant was pleased with the poem more than it de~ 
‘atid published it in the Literary Gavette ; at the same 
listaking the occasion to which I had alluded, and attribu- 
e verses to a loss, which I was sorry to see touched upon 
int Croker thought the poem applicable to some 
in his work, and wrote to me, desiring permission to insert 
oth pleased and flattered by the request from # gentle. 
‘his high talent, and immediately gave the permission de. 
merely pointing out the mistake into which Mr Jerdai 
und begging that it might not be renewed in his work. 
you, as the Editor of the Literary Journal, that this was 
hin of mine im the book you had announced as contain- 
is frotm me, and I begged you to correct that state. 
i eee Chiat 1 might tot offend many persons to whom I 
tions. In tegard to Mr Jerdan, his mistake 
d in his personal knowledge of several losses I 
; d in my own family, and in my own vague way 
on the subject, which was @ painfal one; and in re- 
to Mr Crofton Croker, I cari only say that I felt highly gra- 
d by the compliment which his request implied, looking upon 
one of the most talented and amiable men of the present 
, h Lhave not had long the pleasure of your acquaint. 
@, T have very Teason to believe that you are one of those 
% be willing arid eager to correct any mistake into which 
Mi have uiititentionally fallen. Indeed I am sure that such is the 
and theréfore I have no hesitation in begging you to insert 
u sin your . Journal ; by which. you will ontige, dear sir, your 
G. P. R. James.” 
| Laacators Privo uae 6% THe Gurrat.—We believe it to 
the common opinion, that a knowledge of the leading chords, 
d « little practical dexterity, are sufficient to qualify any person 
a accompanist upon this instrument. Dr Llacayo has proved, 
» contrary, both by his arguments and his practice, that every 
oly demands style of accompaniment suitable to its senti- 
and character ; and to aceomplish this with effect, all the va. 
resoutces of the instrument must occasionally be called 
eration. The highly-wrought harmony which he contrives 
from his instrument, produces an effect so different from 
eommonplace aecompaniment we are usually doomed to en- 
, that we are now disposed to think the guitar unequalled as 
ih to the human voice, It never ee 
heightens, ‘working up the effect into 4 
ang yariety of which no single instrament but i is 
Still we scarcely think the guitat entitled to any 
iiss hahaba.sies theltiondel for 0 omall tas.pint, 
‘totally deficient in sostenuto—in sublimity and grandeur. It 
ter Suited for chamber practice than for general display. 
is i s our firm opinion—not to be shaken even by Dr Liacayo's 
Allthat inan can do he has done—so intense 
don, so rich his arpeggios, so full to overtiowing his 
6 infinite the variety of his appliances arid theans. We 
o him not mérely with pleasure, but with the most lively 
dn hs hands the guitar seems transmuted into an in- 
vig and calibre, We are happy, now 
ave twice this gentleman perform in public, td be 


=o 


oll 


” 


belt 
ted 
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able to add to add the tribute tribute of 0 our warm a unqualified epplaens to 
the approbation of all who have heard him. 

‘Miss E. Paton’s Concert, on Friday evening, last week, 

a complete overflow. We can form a pretty just estimate of the” 
orchestra, when no leader was named as responsible for its defects 
and inaccuracies. It wag certainly the worst we have heard here 
for some time past, and its inefficiency was painfully recognised 
on several occasions, particularly ff the trio, “ La mia Dorabella,” 
where the accompaniment, in “ panting time,’ toiled after the 
vocalists to no good purpose, Both fhe Miss Patons were inex. . 
céllent voice. The new ballad by Mrs Orme is one of those com._ 
monplace fhings, that any one who ktiows fhe dominant, subdo- 
minant, and minor of ‘a key, niay sit down fo the piano-forte, and 
write a dozen of in a cool forenoon. Miss E. Paton sung the notes 
very sweetly. We were much pleased with her also in “ 0 Dolee © 
concento,” which was very neatly accompanied by Cart on the 
flute. Miss £ Paton sung the “Deep deep Sea’ in a style we have 
only heard surpassed by the composer, Horne, himself. Edmunds, 
Miss Turpin, and, in short, every singer of any note here, ex. 
erted their powers, and namerous encores, and @ very late pro- 
longed concert was the . We must not omit noticing, 
however, the “ Largo al factotum™ of Reynoldson. It was aclear, 
animated, and musician-like performanee, and formed a str 
contrast to Horticastle’s manner of singing it, which, to our taste, 
is incorrect, in so far as he departs In numérods instances from 
the original. Whether Rossini, or Mr Horncastle know best the 
proper effect of a comic passage, we shall leave to the considera- 
tion of the applanders of the latter gentleman. 

Proressionat Soctety’s Concert.—It was a good idea to give 
this Concert in the Theatre, although we think the Society would 
have acted with more regard to their own interests, had they made 
the pit the same price as the boxes. Theconcert was almost entirely 
instrumental, and afforded a rich treat to amateurs. Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony, Cherubini’s Overture to Anacreon, and a 
symphony by Mozart, were all performed with admirable preci- 
sion and effect. Two movements from Haydn's quartets were 
played in the most finished style of excellence, by Dann, Murray, 
Dewar, and Hancox. The latter gentleman also performed a solo 
on the violoncello, by Mercadante, which was much applauded. 
We never heard Miss Turpin to more advantage than in the song 
composed for her by Liveraté. The Overture to Semiramide eoti- 
eluded the concert, and was brilliantly played. Yet what are the 
endless pizzicatos, crescendos, and disjointed, though pleasing, — 
subjects of Rossini, compared to the nobly-construeted and “learly- 
defined symphonies of Haydn and Mozart? The ‘Theatre was well ; 
filled, and we trust the Seciety will be induced to give another 
concert. 


Theatrical Gossip.—Cimarosa’s “ 11 Matrimonio Segreto,” hay 
been performed at the King’s Theatre. Neither David nor Madame 
Vespermann seem to be giving general satisfaction. Lablache’s 
Geronimo is highly praised. A Mr E. Seguin, a young English. 
man, has made @ successful debit—his voice is described asa 
“ noble bass.” The ballet of Kenilworth has been produced in + 
spite of “ the devil among tlie tailors.’ The harrowing eoncin- 
sion of Sir Walter’# novel has been retained—no very graceful 
style of dancing. The scenery is gorgeous. Mrs Wood has re- 
hearsed the character of Cenerentola.—A new Vaudeville, in six) 
Stages and two acts, called “ Bringing Home the Bride,” has been 
favourably received at the Adelphi. It consists of the adventures 
of a new married couple, on their way from Richmond to Cheap. 
side, where they are separated, and the bride sore beset—Young 
and Vandenhoff have been performing with great applause at Dab. 
lin.—Jones and Mackay have been starring it at Aberdeen. They 
have both left: the former for London, and we regret to add, in very ' 
indifferent health.—The new national drama, “ A Week at Holy- 
rood,” is announced for Monday. It is from the pen of one of the 
talented Sisterhood, who have favoured us with an even number 
of Odd Volumes, but not from that of the authoress of Aloyse. 


Weexty List or Perronmances. 
Maxcu 5—11, 


Sar. Cinderella, & Separation and Reparation. 

Mow. Do. § The Weathercock. ove 
Tues, Do. & Perfection, Vide 
Wap. . Concert. vp 


Tuuns. Cinderella, & Separation and Reparation, 
Fat Do. § The White Phantom, 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


We tiust this week crave the indulgence of our various literary _ 
friends. We beg leave to direct the attention of our readers to 
the important letter from the Swan River Settlement. The writer 
is—we have reason to know—a scholar and a gentleman—one . 
neither accustomed to view this world’s affairs gloomily nor to” 
épeak otherwise thai he feels, z 


eel 
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IPHE INCOGNITO! on, Sins and Peccadillos. | 
: By Don T. De TavesA, Author of «e Sc giae ” &e, 


; » In three vols, 18mo, elegantly bountl, 10s. 
AMERICAN STORIES. for Little Boysand Girls. 
Collette by Miss MiT¥oRD, Author of “* Our Village. 


is 
to the cultivation of the intellect.””— 
No. VIII. with a highly finished Portrait of Talleyrand, &c. 
The COURT es - BONAPARTE. 


In post 8vo, 12s. cloth, 1 tr 

nd sais CAL DICTIONARY of LON. The LIFE of NA POLEON BONAPARTE.» |: 
‘Streets, Wards, Liberties, Insti- yy 

tutions, Est with Lists of the Offtees, Patrons, Ineum- The LIFE of NELSON, completein 1.ol. ze 
Bie, Survey of the Pox Of London, ops By aMEs) | The FAMILY DRAMATISTS, No.*IIL; , which (=: 


completes the WORKS of MASSINGER. 4 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street, London, © *” 


BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON:: THE: ONLY. 
COMPLETE) TRANSLATION.) ) ee 

This Day was Bain in four thick volumes, Price 20s. extm ‘ 
clothbds., or on small ee Price 14s., embellished by a beautiful ' 
epee his Study, ¢ 


after z 
ORS: N. BO NAPARTE. | 
Myer the APOLLON DE BOURRIENN, | 


in post octavo, 
The TWELVE NIGHTS. By a Contributer to 
the eciaaieal Periodicals of the day. 
small 12mo, the fr ‘edition, 6s. 


_The SECRETARY'S APAISL AN T: STAN exhibiting she 
correct modes of 5 epee 


of Letters to bal 4 tad Franky eluding a 3 
matic, Clerical, raed “judie PDigiares: mh 
bassadors and Consuls. Also, the Forms of 


tops King Houses of a ar etre we "Government. Ofc 
ies ; wi Precedency, British ‘ 
an Foreign, Order ers of Knighthood. fod 
By the same, Author, 
UA DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the 
BRITISH POETS. - 5 vols. .12mo, 21s. cloth. 
and Henny ConsTas_e, 


‘In 2 large vols. 8vo, containing above 2000 pages of close print, 
¥ 56s: bal6bound #¢* This en! Edition aly nee py Seer 


morocco, 

A» GENERAL «BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION. | gansiation of rrierine’s a ae 
ARY of allAges and peesnen By Joun Gorton. various ‘parm written by. Siena 
kind Soy 1s all the prior compilations of the | Egypt,” will befound to wate an interesting: Life 


“The most perfect. Biography ever published,”"—New Monthly 
Magazine. 


By Joun S. Menges, LL.D., rama Hon, M.LR.N., ASiAj te | 
Author of “The tilstory of Seu Sculpture, Painting, and-Architecture,” , 


London: Hurst, CHancr, eat » 65, St Paice ‘ 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. ’ 


is publichea, 
“ i i ae nar | 


demy bi? Magee India 


In Jamo, the Fourteenth Edition, 


With Important Additions,’ Alterations, and es by the 
Rev. G 5 


ILLUSTRATIONS of MASONRY. By the late 
Wit.ram Preston, Esq., Past-Master of the Lodge of fe 


The Second Edition, enlarged, wi heer Tees 
Be A tidal Sil TNS we so MERICA; 
wil i Sketch of th Gocprpeay St 
ve We ade eal this little volume. stl woul fake a 


charming school book, and teach more geography.in a week than 
most boys learn in a year.’’—Spectator. ; 


With Twenty-nine Engravings, ‘apd Five Map, 5s. 
-PINNOCK’S GEOGRAPHY’ of the Brrviset | boards 
EMPIRE. 
In 12mo; with 6s. half-bound, 
Bes YOUNG WAN Ti *S CAVE : and other 
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Ls, 8; ditto coloured, a OT ‘6s. 5 eo Mop 


Notes otes, anda: of valuable in- 
formation. Revised and t down to the present time, ete 


Also, uniforni with the above, 5s. 6d, Hound find lettered, 

PINNOCK’S ABRIDGMENT. 0 of GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY of GREECE. Tie Ninth Edition, aug- 
mented and improved. By W.C. Tayton, AM. With a new 
Frontispiece and Map, 


In Two elegant volumes, poled ten ‘Twenty Ragrarings, anda 
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[No. 125, March 19,1831.) 
_. . ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


THEATRE-ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 
THE SUDDEN DEATH 


or ‘ 
THE LATE MR DENHAM 

Has left-his family so utterly unprovided for, that it has been deemed 
advisable to make their ease known to that Public who fostered his 
abilities, in whose service his life was past, and who never yet 
deserted the Widow and the Orphan of a deserving man. In support 
and justification of this Appeal, it may be stated, that it is not made 
for the purpose of defraying debts carelessly contracted ; Mr Denham 
has left » Notwithstanding the pressure of many very heavy 
ions, he not only met all claims upon him 


domestic - 
=n Bee promptly, but, with great cheerfulness and liberality, 
many of his relatives. Indeed, there is great reason to be- 
J lieve that the present A) | would not have been necessary, had 
he (not, with Thich did him honour, rendered himself 
: for the debts of a deceased and res parent. Under 
these , Publie Patronage is ted for 
THE BENEFIT 
- OF THE 
FAMILY 
OF THE LATE 


MR DENHAM,’ 
Which will fake place in the Theatre-Royal, on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING next, March 25, 1851, 
WHEN WILL BE PERVORMED A 
e VARIETY OF ENTERTAINMENTS, 
_ "As will be expressed in 
: FUTURE. ADVERTISEMENTS, 


‘Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be had. of Mn Kennxpy, at 
the Box-Office, from Eleven till Four o'clock. 


In the press, and speedily will be published, 
WILLIAM WHYTE and Co., 15, G Street, 
By M eet Soo th Genes . 


A POSTHUMOUS VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
By the Rev, ANDREW THOMSON, D.D., 
Minister of St George’s Church, Edinburgh. 

*,* Several having expressed a wish to the Publishers, 


and they 
ent, 

oc he pet Baio 
their respective Booksel- 


NATIONAL SONGS AND AIRS. 
if he a 
} Se latpeaoseea wp ben ma enl Oss” : 
BRITISH MELODIES; 
Ox, SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. 
By T. H. CORNISH. 


{* —-—Pertiaps the breath of Music 
” May prove more eloquent than my poor words.” 
MITH, E.oxR, and Co., 95, Cornhill, London. 
these Melodies has dedicated 


for that land whose liberty so frequently 
his muse. 
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‘ NEW DRAWING ACADEMY. » 
MR GEORGE SIMSON, S.A., First Master of 
Institution, ha resigned his situa- 
the end of 
the assistance of his brother, 
tires the hf at Baw mien he will pen a NEW 
ACADEMY immediately after the A Vi 
ous Class Rooms, at No. 535, NORTH FREDERICK STREET, 


where he will give instructions in DRAWING and PAINTING. 


Mr Dayip Srson also to CLASSES 
MODELLING from Bust sal fom Nature, a pds X of 
which is daily becoming more Lay imp t An entirely new collection 
of Casts, Drawings, Models, examples, will te carefully 

4 mens ct winich may be seen at Mr Siusow's house, and 
¢ sor bookseller, 50, Street, where terms may also 


Mr Simson wishes to immediately, as an APPRENTICE, 
8 YOUNG MAN, of gentsel'manners, who has a teore f wing. 
A fee will be required’ es pt! 


17, Dundas Street, March 4, 1831. 


3 pantiahed thle daze 
Part XIL.. price 
And Volume II. Part 11. price 12s. 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


SEVENTH EDITION, 


Greatly Improved and Enlarged, 
Two Volumes of the Book have now been pub- 
lished with the most perfect punctuality, and the Publi 
are ualified the subscribers 


and 

ents. The Third Volume being nearly finished er pres, 
blishers can now calculate, from . matter 

have been enabled to include in the enlar; 
will be completed in Twenty Volumes, 
Ms 4 Mn rane a — of awed. an 
tises, by the most distinguished authors 
value of the whole is enhanced as the 


importance, is one of 
ever published. 

Printed for ADAM BLAcx, Edinburgh : Simpxin and Marsuan; 
Wuitrtaker, TreAcuer, and Co. ; HAMIuTON, ADAMS, and Co, ; 
i Jee and Cuapiiy, London: and Joxn Cummina, 

in. 


Just Published, 
Price One Shilling, 


A DISCOURSE, 
OCCASIONED BY THE 
DEATH OF 


THE REV. DR THOMSON, 
Late of St George's Church, Edinburgh. 
By the Rev, JAMES R, BROWN, Berwick, 
Secretary of the Berwick Auxiliary (Edinburgh) Bible Society. 


Published by Tuomas MeLnose, Berwick; and Sold be Bhi ad 
Wuyrts and Co., + and James Nisper, 


On the 3ist of March will be published, 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE AND SANCTION 
OF HIS MAJESTY, 


PART FIRST OF 
THE GALLERY OF GREENWICH. 
HOSPITAL, — 


PORTRAITS of celebrated Naval Commanders, and 
WS of their most Memorable Actions, illustrated with BIO. 
GRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL MEMOIRS, 
By EDWARD HAWKE LOCKER, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
One of the Commissioners of the Institution. 


The Plates are to be exeeuted from the Pictures now in the Gal- 
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published i the same 

emoirs of Illustrious 
RoyalOctavo, . .« « «2 « 
Quarto; India Paper, proofs, .  . 

Specimens of the Work may be inspected at every Bookseller's in 

the Kingdom, and a Prospestas obtained grate. 

' Published by Hanptxe and Lerarp, Pall Mall East, London; 

to whom the Names of Subseribers are to be addressed. 
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form and style as Mr Lodge's Portraits and 
Personages, 
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26 ; THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL;.OR, | 
a  CONSTABLE’S MISEELL: 


On the Twenty-Eighth of March will be’published, 


A EW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, , This day is published, 
10 BE ENTITLED : (Price 5s. 6; extra boards, ppg ge AYE » Gs.) 
PH ENGLISHMAN'S. MAGAZINE:. | PONS wiNs a a 
selhstgouneing the appearance of aNaw Maca intended to SWITZERLAND,» r 
it necessary to state, briely 9 but exp » the abject of their THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF FRANCE, 
G hen, most. of with AND THE PYRENEES, 
i nope remit z Px} 


pulte 4 Ty oppoaed fie srue intra 4 
Umea sate coisas reyeie expiaet fioke Tho eld is DERWENT CONWAY, 
amen ea Salam Author of #8 aks Chrough maby Lande,” des © 
it will always oe rout of the "Ole 
increase te. 5 af knowledge ledge, virtue, and-happiness ng a Formine tie Srxty-Sixrn Vovume OF ‘Const aner’s 
Miscruiany. 
sibil im te aecy proper to state,. that they conceive it To be completed in two volumes. *  - 
tbe the duty of a honest, journal rather judiciously to direct the | "Edinburgh: ‘Printed for ConsrAnue and Co.; and Heat 
thusiasm of the peop! to pervert and inflame Cuancr, and Co., London. 
= day uphapplty arrive when the numerical shall be or be ast published, 
intellectual ‘of the country, the Exo isHMan wi Tound at at whom may be had, j 
his post, on “the side of reason, constitutional liberty, and national | BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON. ome ONLY 
‘As a Critical Journal, the ENortsuaan’s MAGAZINE will found COMPLETE TRANSLATE 


its claims to support upon firm and fearless integrity, seconded by This Day was Published, in four thiek : 
ie inheey te and able men, whose co-operation has cloth bds.,or on small paper, Price 148. ‘ 2 
2 fhe several tments of elegant literature, the snd} pre oi be pr Portrait of Napoleon aly a 
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been 
Fopltar are canbe enabled ae peculiarly qare own, Benn ey a after David, and other Engray 
rele of peenusienstion, .tD, command, Swan, Ce EMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
instructive and ent butions from. , Continenta ’ 
icy crn ohana rg own: | Mi othe Penh of X FAUVEUET DE HOURRIRNNE 
tiohs and roniaptic chroni¢les of pavian and,;German pawtb; Private sn Semeur th the Emperor. , > 
4 Anew Baition. /1 | > 


on 
e Fine Arts will receive especial tion ; and in corinexion, 
with this department of the work, will be introduced a series of effec. | 3 so or Tne History oF cannes 
Se oe i seats of the scenery, architecture, costumes, | Aw 
Fi “alwa , pang t amusement. and information | London: 
are the sare po wine the more object | 20d ConsTABLE acc, Baiiburth 
of this ing be to expose Siete to| *%* Thisen! d 
translation of Bo 


those sound and 
dation of Constitutional liberty. 
chara Published. by Hurst, Cuance,: and Co,, St Paut's 
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This day pein 
By WILLIAM cane &/ George Street... 
THE PRESENT TURE CONSE- || 
QUENCES of « woe INGa D CONFESSION.” 
A sceptan preached in. 


si ierhanks shes aa eenee teat aa” 
Minister ot St Vigesu'e Poses! stat Ease. 
Anita be a abeve, fp lion og Works by'the late 


In oné thick yoluine, 12nd, price 6s. 6d. boards, 3 nt 


THE DOCTRINE ‘of UNIVERSAL PARDON ae 
Considered and Refuted, in a Series of Sermons, with Notes Critical IL. -The CORRESPONDENCE of ; 
apd nae el : bes aoe HON. Sir JOHN: pps aero swith 

“ vi a mnighi expected from name most 
author, Ee wane importabe work. shat has been aw a 
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eee i a en 


ee te IIt. LI FE of HENRY PUSELL, Pea q 


In one vol. 8vo, price 10s-, 6d., 


Setorid Edition, EXTRACTS Baer 
, SERMONS ON, VARIOUS SUBJECTS. ve of 
e “A. B of iss ti 


«po the muat oasign very high gee, Hath | 


the most 
Soe emer a 
Pe —a 
Inne vol. post Svo, price 7s. 6dys “a 


LECTURES ON: hah: babi ed THE ind Paap ad ot Vis 


Of whom may be had, 5 . 
ALL DR THOMSON’S|OTHER WORKS. Pelebbdby Bd vider een a 0 Co 
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' WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. a 


' [No. 124, Mareh 26, 1851.) 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
d with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


. FINE ARTS. 
WR ROBERT GIBB, S.A., Second Master of the 
Drawing Institution, ‘ully to announce 


Edinburgh respectfully 

his Friends and the Public, that he will RETIRE from that Es- 
tablish nt at the end of Daipy ents 08 tne 1s ATE Dn 
OPENING CLASSES for PUBLIC and PRIVATE INSTRUC: 
TION in DRAWING and PAINTING. 
A of New Examples will be carefully provided. 
* Particulars will be given in future advertisements. 
3, Hope Street, March 25, 1831. 


Preparing for publication, 
a Companion to the letterpress about to appear in 
peat Constable's Miscellany,) 
In Five Parts, each containing ten beautifully coloured Plates, 
Price one Guinea, in Demy Folio, 


‘Two feet long by nineteen inches broad, ing rably more 
than double the size of the original work, 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
e or 
i AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; 


Including REPRESENTATIONS of the Principal INSECTS, 
.* FOREST TREES, and FRUITS of AMERICA, 
Drawn, Etched, and Coloured under the superintendence of 
' Captain THOMAS BROWN, 
4 President of the Royal Physical Society, &c. 
“%4* This will form one of the most elegant works hitherto pub- 
i in this country, and will be unprecedented for its cheapness, 
, even including the letterpress, one-sixth part of the 
original cost. The illustrations will comprise, not only the whole of 
@ Birds given by ALEXANDER WILSON and Cuaries Lucian Bo- 
re, in many instances larger, and in none less, than in the 
} works, but will also“contain various newly-discovered 
uding numerous representations of Insects, Fruits, and Fo- 
nm of America. 
__ASpecimen of the Plates may be seen at 19, Waterloo Place, where 
5 ’ Names are received. 
Printed for Henny Constasix, Edinburgh; Hurst, Cuance, 
4 4 Co.; Moon, Boys, and Graves; and Jennines and Carin, 


oe 


; Published this day, 
Part XII. price 


i And Volume IL. Part IL. price 12s. 
* ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


SEVENTH EDITION, 
Greatly Improved and Enlarged. 


"E'WO Volumes of the Book have now been pub- 
lished with the most perfect punctuality, and the Publishers 
are haopy to receive the unqualified approbation of the subscribers 
of the manifest imorovement in the work, not only as regards 
Titerary merit, but the beauty and accuracy of the typography and 
ments. The Third Volume being nearly finished at press, 
‘the Publishers can now calculate, from the additional matter ceed 
have been enabled to include in the otha page, that the Boo! 
will be leted in Twenty Volumes. h part is not only indj- 
yvidually valuable as a puolication of useful and entertaining Trea- 
by the most distinguished authors of the present day, but the 
‘of the whole is enhanced as the work advances, and when 
¥ red it will form a digest of human knowledge of permanent 
importance, at the same time that it is one of the cheapest books 
ever published. 


wre ae 


‘Printed for ApAm Brack, Edinburgh : StmpKrn and MARSHALL; 
Warrraxen, Treacuen, and Co. ; HamiLton, Apams, and Co.; 
and Jennines and Cuaruix, London: and Joun Cummina, 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


, tly printed, price 1s., 

POPULAR CHEMISTRY.—Being Parr V. of 
KNOWLEDGE for the PEOPLE; or, The Plain Why and 

Because. , 

as : By JOHN TIMBS, 

Editor of «* Laconics,” ‘‘ Arcana of 


r. Also, 
_ PART I.—DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 1s. (Second 
edition. 


Science,” &c, 


on.) 

PART II.—ZOOLOGY: Quapnrvrens. 1s. 
PART III.—ORIGINS and ANTIQUITIES. 1s. 
| PART IV.—ZOOLOGY: Biros. 1s. 

_ PART VI.—SPORTS, PASTIMES, & SUPER- 
‘STITIONS. 1s. (April 1.) 
inted for HENRY ConsrasiE, 19, Waterloo Place, Edin- 
az, 


" ‘. 


A Just pablened, 
‘One Volume, 18mo, (400 pages,) price 6s. boards, 

A POPULAR DESCRIPTION of the INDIGEN- 

OUS PLANTS of LANARKSHIRE ; with an Introduction 
to Botany, and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. 

' By the Rev. WILLIAM PATRICK. 

Edinburgh: Published by Danret Lrzars, and Henry Con- 
STABLE; W. R. M‘Puun, and A. Lorrimsr, Glasgow; and Jas. 
‘Txomson, Hamilton. - 


This day is published, 
WALK in SHETLAND, by Two Eccentrics. 
in the Highlanos and 


A 


and Sketches of things in general, from their Bogs and P’ 
their Gee#eand Claud Halero ; being a Companion to the * 
without Sir Walter Scott's 
for Editors. 

rgh: Published by Srituies, Broruers; and Lewis 


leave. 


Just published, 
In one volume, 12mo, price 7s. 6d. Cloth, 
"HE. BRIDAI. NIGHT,—THE FIRST POLE, 
and other By Dvueatp Moors, Author of “ The 

African,” ‘* Scenes from the Flood,” &c. &c. A few copies of Mr 
Moore’s former volumes may still be had, viz. :— 

The AFRICAN, a Tale, and other Poems, Second 
Edition, 12mo, 6s. 

SCENES from the FLOOD,—The TENTH 
PLAGUE, and other Poems. 12mo, 6s. 

“« North—M ious friend, Du, M of 
poems, both tg Fes full of Sta tnay cobad 
exhibit touches of true us.""—Blackwood's Magazine. 

“ There is much fine poetical spirit displayed in this volume, and 
passages of no common power beauty. ‘The reader who peruses 
the volume will not fail to feel the truth of this remark, 
Monthly.Magazine. See also London Weekly Review, Edinburgh 
Literary Gazette, Edinburgh Literary Journal, Christian Instructor, 


ce. Ke. 
Printed for BLAckr®, FuLLarrox, and Co’, G i A. Fur 
edinburgh Srmpxkin and MARSHALL, 


LARTON, and Co., Edin! 3 
London, 
THE ELGIN COURIER, 


AND : 
PROVINCE OF MORAY ADVERTISER, ° 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, Price 7d. ; 


"THE ELGIN COURIER commenced on the 138th 
of July, 1827, since which time it has been received with a 
ly increasing measure of public favour. Making due allow- 


, whose 


'—New 


ance for the di tion which exists in the extent of the 
tion of n, and that of any other provincial town in the country in 
which a Newspaper is published,—the Proprietor affirms, with the 


utmost confidence in the truth of the statement, that the success of 
the E/gin Courier, since its commencement, has not been surpassed 
by that of any other Journal in Great Britain. 

The leading features of the Elgin Courier are, the ind lence 
of its principles on Srety subject it discusses—the space it devotes to 
markets agricultural subjects —its attention to subjects connected 
with the localities of the town and county of Elgin—the quantity of 
original discussion it contains, which is, perhaps, more than is con- 
tained in any other Provincial Journal in the country—the copious- 
ness and impartiality of its extracts from the more respectablé Lon- 
don and other Jo the space it devotes to reviews of new 
publications. Se. 

« The following remarks are from the Elgin Courier of Frida) 
last, a very ably conducted Journal, whose principles are of the li- 
beral kind,” &c.—Dumfries Journal. 

«©The present volume (Mrs Richardson’s Poems) has already been 
noticed —— flattering terms by awriter of character, talent, ahd 
attainmen e respectable Editor of the Elgin Courier,” —Dumfries 


Courier. : 
“We the following paragraph from the Elgin Courier of the 
15th obey ‘ournal conducted with great spirit and ability, without 
the slave of any political faction. 1t contains many Meee 
‘or 


be 
original articles, particularly on subjects connected with 
of Scotland Lo Mi 


Dr anenine. 

It would from the following article, which we copy from 
an iy and well-conducted Northern Paper, the Elgin Courier," 
&c.— Morning Advertiser. 

«« Burns’s ‘ Farewell to Highland Lo fe now going the round of 
the Journals, and quoted as from an Edinburgh Periodical, nally 

i Ein Courier, a talented Scotch Paper.” — 


P: of decidedly liberal principles, are 
atuention at the present moment.”—Belfast News 


1850. 

«* The Elgin Courier, one of the ablest and most ble Pro- 
vincial Journals in Scotland, has a long article of more than a column 
on the subject, which we would have copied entire had our limits 
permitted.""—Belfast News Letter, January 6, 1830. 

Published at an early hour every Friday morning, by J. GRant, 
= Place, Elgin. Agents, Mr_R. BakKER, Fleet Street, London; 

Messrs RoperTson and Scorr, 5, St Andrew Square, Ediny 
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evidently open for. concei 

In Polities it will always be the of ’ 
‘increase the sum of ‘knowledge, vot, 
kind, and to uphold the cause of reason and in 
dt endy Claim theiradvotnc ‘ 

‘an-honest L H. TLLTAMS, excellent 
* seis, ce ee le a witetcs 


Room, No. 1, Hanover Street, on Lt pk 
Eight following days, parenting 47 
nce 5 Ss RT, 


THE EpInpincH (CRIN Nir LIBRARY; 
‘thd Police Livers php 


A —_ hy appropriate Feri by the most 
Price cloth boards five shillings. « 
P ete t by Ont Ouivae and Boyp, Edinbargh ; “and Sutras 
a et nt hailed 
in! ons! 
such ey as exhibit, under, tary is intend 
which he is surrounded,—espec agalngous ey Aer 


‘This day, a Second Edition, saa 

No.T. NARRATIVE of DISC VERY and aa 

VENTURE in the POLAR SEAS and REGIONS; with Tt 

tions of theit Climate, Geology, abd Natutal History; Sproles 

countof the WaALE Frsnery «By Lesriz, 

me OR and Huex MERAY, tent F.RS.E. Int vol 
edition occasion is to ii 


ABLE’S MISCELLANY. - ; 


a Bis From’the 
This day is published, and the journals of. eye-wi' 


(Price 3s 3 extra boards, fine paper, 5s, royal paper, memorable and d pontine 
Em Oeaenity view OF the Celts Of Chr and a ‘ h 
Map of Switzerland. ; = 
SWITZERLAND, BE DY 


THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF FRANCE, pe at neat yo 
AND THE PYRENEES, of ihe 
™m 1850. 
CONWAY, 
ei Suary Walks tough many Lands,” &e. 
VOL. 1. 


Foamuxe tax Suxty+Srx7u, Votume.or Constanre’s 

» ‘Masceccaxy. ; 

To beeompleted in two volumes... Lie: foc abAngultye rere ae oe 

Fainburgh: So for CowstaBLe and (Co.¢ and Honst, 
Cuance, and Cos London. 


Qf whom may be 


E'S «N PoIeoN, ‘pha IPRA =| 
ias 1 ieee SLATIO SACRED iSO ne tr form of es " 


‘No. 3 will be published <a 


VIEW of ANCIENT and MODERE: 
with an Oufline.of its Natural 5 

AyesR bs LD. .1n one vol. 

bictinecren fi eed Egypt ; wit Soe 


Authot of « 


SACRED’ B Seahorse PART ii. 


of dhe Kesher or th st 
Beh Ned on sal paper $e, for DUE vebelhiet ors tee to Author of he ho Geaeans Of Soltoon ts ne 


‘tanéngra Portrait asl rite his > Vitys. ‘ : » 

sea hh and Giver ved Porat re ea = Sug, ewan ane 

MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. | Janes su. ALwox 1, D 
sree Che ert’ of M. FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, - 

Private Secretary to the Emperor. 
A new Edition. 

TouwS> ayn den pe P.A.S. Ly, Hon. MALR.Nv; AiSVA.; &e. 

r of “ The History of Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture,” 


© ConsTante and Coy 3 aud Hurst, Cxance, and Co., 
65, St Paul's Churchyard 


ends theoug 
Pet! dpe Fatvon may no haconeideres (is pate . 
nv ASG Ee apd ry work, wan tesa 
conbeen. och i his “* Notes on. 


Vint faut to ARS au Interesting Life oF 


Gossip.—The metropolitan theatrical annals ate, this 
burren.—Knowles’ Alfred has been réad in the green- 
ru and has awakened great expectations among 
rs. It is the opinion of the learned in these matters, 
feeling will identify Alfred with 
the play additional effect. Judging from 
ttraneous aid.—Drury has had asuccessfulseason. There 

Was, indeed, no great competition—Miss Inyerarity being almost 
e attraction over the way.—It is confidently stated that 


William, and 
play itself, it 


isineognito; the Gardien seeks to persuade the wealthy 

dt ed stranger to take the cowl, He expatiates on the su- 
elevation of the rules of the order, dismissing’ each with a 
nous ne l’observons pas,” Voltaire indulging the whole time 
(the most significant shrngs and ‘twitches. The horror of the 
' gated they discover that the infidel has been virtually 
‘father confessor to the whole convent, is{heightened by 

their astonishment, when, on seeking to immure him in a dungeon, 
they find that he is in correspondence with the Archbishop and 
the Pope. Bouffé enacted the philosopher with great point, He 
Was particularly happy in his sarcastic echo of the word “ hospi- 
tality,” when he pointed to the dungeon in which the monks 
Would have immured him; and in his reply to the last offer of 
@ Pére Paverase, “ 1 will take your;place in the convent when you 
fill mine at the academy.” There is an extremely pleasing little 
in the course of the piece ; where the gardener, who has 

: or other smuggled his pretty wife into the convent, con- 
teals her int a basket of flowers.—The report is, that Mrs Wood, 
. at first mentioned in the bills as to perform on the evening 
Majesties were to have yisited the King’s Theatre, bad her 


Mame subsequently struck out. This isextremely paltry. Without 
Suspected of -being the advocates of vice, we may say, that 
ic haye no more to do with the ‘private delinquencies of 
a than with those of an ex-minister, or any other public 
Performer. It is only the eclat that is given to them that can ren, 
der them . Contemptuous silence disarms the contagion. 
Above all the highest persons in the realm ought to be above 
Poking and prying into. such dirty? matters.—Ducrow must be 
Making a rich harvest in the city whose merchants are princes— 
q we may judge by the length of his stay.—Pritchard 
made a run across to Glasgow this week, to perform at Alex- 
@hder’s for the benefit, of the Infirmary there. He is really the 
Most indefatigable and friendly of actors. Of late, too, his perform. 
ees, never deficient in energy, have been considerably freed 
from a certain harshness that,used to be about them. His Fergus 
M Teor, Ghost of Hamlet's Father, and Stukely, have all been 
of clever unexaggerated acting. He must pay attention, 
, to the hints which ‘our friend Alfred—whom we this 
introduce to our readers—may from time to time give him. 
take the opportunity, seeing that Alfred has, this week, con- 
fied himself exclusively to Young, to say, that Mackay's Gibdbie 
in the Wonder, cannot be spoken of in terms of too high commen. 
dation; nor his Baron of Bradwardine too disparagingly. The 
Manager's ulterior measures, after the departure of Young, have 
Not yet transpired.— We regret to learn that there is no chance of 
Seeing Macready here this season. We observe with pain, that the 
drawn by Young have scarcely been what they ought to 

be, This cannot enhance the intellectual character of the city, 

y 


Weexty List or Penrormances. 


Maacu 26—Arnriz 1. 


Cinderella, & Separation and Reparation, 
Hamlet, § Tha Highland Reel, 
The Wonder, Is He Jealous, § 'Twould Puxzle a. Con. 


Sar, 
Mow, 


Web, ‘Tie Gamester, § Brother and Sister. 
Ado About Nothing, § The Sleeping Draught, 
Pat. . Theatre closed. 


‘ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


. Tue article suggested by D. MacAskill will be thankfully re. 
Seived—f* Maggie Rouat” isin types, So are several other articles. 

The Brothers,” by O. C., indicates good sense and right feeling, 
Wt wants point and vivacity.—The lines by H. §, fall short of our 
Standard. —We certainly owe the Author of “ Mark Botzaris” an 
Apology; but have not time to make it this week.—Among other 
Postponed articles are—Notices of the Two Exhibitions, an able 
article on the Mineralogical Suryey of Scotland Job, and a host of 


WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


[Noy 195) April 2 1881.) -~ 
ADVERTISEMENTS, ; 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. — 


(THE EDINBURGH PROFESSIONAL SOCIE- 
TY OF MUSICIANS, respectfully announce, that 
ve a MORNING CONCERT in the WATERLOO L 
OOM, on SATURDAY the 16th Apain. 
JAMES DEWAR, Secy. 


~ In 8vo, price 12s, in boards, 


RUDIMENTS. of an EGYPTIAN DICTION- 
ARY, in the ancient Euchorial Character; containing all the 
Words of which the-sense has been ascertained, 
By THOMAS YOUNG, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 
To which are xed a Memoir and Portrait of the Author, and 4 
of his Works and Essays. 
+ Published by Joy and Anruur Ancn, 61, Cornhill, 


HUGHES'S DIVINES OF THE CHURCH, 
‘Ast of April, 7s. 6d. 
WORKS of DR ISAAC BARROW, Vol. VI, 


No, XI. of the Divines of the Church of nd, con- 
tinued Monthly, with a Sum to Discourse, N. &ec. In 
this Edition are given the hi) unpublished sermons of Dr BAn- 


ROW: 

No. XIII, will commenee a selection from the ges ahd Jeremy 
Taylor, with a Memoir by the Editor; and several hit! unpub- 
lished sermons will be introduced, 

The first five Numbers contain the only complete Edition of Sher- 


orks. 
and published by A.J, Vaurv, M.A,, Red Lion Court, 
Bh Pe yg all booksellers. 
Any Author may be had ly. 


VALPY’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
TRANSLATIONS, No. XVI. 


Ist of Ng 7 4s. 6d, 

'THEOPHRASTUS. ustrated by Fifty. Physi, 
omical Portraits, by the ost eminent To which 

are sutjoined, Hints on the fadividaal Varieties of Human Nature, 
and General Remarks. : 
The characters of Theophrastus possess an interest and value be- 
yond most of the remains of Grecian literature; they are inartificial 
and exact portraitures of those very peculiarities of temper that are 


every da under our own observation. 
Nos. evi. and XVIIL will comprise Horace, in-which. will-be in- 
troduced Translations of different of the 


of Dryden, P Bentley, Swift, G. Waketiald Prin Mit 
D . G 4 
ton, Denham, ‘oscommen, Cowley, Q Horne Tooke, v 


5 ~ 
ton, &c. and of some of the most eminent poets of the present day. 

No. XIX. will contain Juvenal and Persius. 

The 15 first Numbers of the series confain, Demosthenes, Sallust, 
Xenophon, Herodotus, Virgil, Pindar, Anacreon, and Tacitus. Any 
Author may be purchased separately, at 4s. 6d. per volume. 

«If you deslre your sone though no.grent sebolax, to read and 
reflect, it is your duty to place into is hands the best translations of 
the best classical authors.” —Dr Parr. . 

Printed and published by A. J, Vaney, M,A,, Red Lion Court, 
London ; and sold by all booksellers, f 


Ist of ris 5s. 6d, 
EPITOME of ENGLISH LITERATURE; or, 
A Concentration of the Matter of STANDARD ENGLISH 
AU THORS, on a Plan entirely New; with Portraits, Biographical 


Sketches, &ec. 
No. L containing 
PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, with a Portrait. 

The object of this undertaking is to publish in monthly volum: 
ina poche edn form, a Series of SraWDaaD ENGLISH urHons; 
of whose works the present generation ‘know little, and the rising 
youth must know less. 

From the limits of an advertisement, it is impossible to state the 
nature of the intended to be 


pr : suffice if to ob- 
serve, that in history no facts, and in p yy no reasoning, 
will be omitted or di 80 as to render a referenee to the or 
ginal author requisite; and thus the youth, of béth 

Taeg baseme fectly ted. wi repulsive from their 
bulk alone, at a com ively little cost as well as price. 

“ Were all to their qui many a bulky 
author would make his aj in a ; there would be 
scarce such a thing’'as a folio; and the of an age would be 
contained on a few ves." ADDISON. 

My FE art = rts 
ai i 5 d 

HISTORICALBunx et, CLARENDON, GtDEox, Hume, Ro- 

BERTBON, dc. 


PHILOSOPHICAL—Bacon, Locker, PAuey, &c. xu 

MISELLANEQUSAnpiaoE, Go.pssitH, Jounson, Mit. 
TON, SWIFT, 

No. II. will contain Patey’s Evipences of Cuntsrrantry ; and 
Locke on the HumAN UNDERSTANDING, With a portrait. 

The Historical and Miscellaneous Series will be ready for publi2 
cation in the Spring, commencing with Gibbon, Clarendon, - 
lin, Addison,, » dee, : 

Edited and under the superintendence of A.J. VALPY, 
M.A., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London ; and sold by all books 
sellers in town and : 

*e* Prospectuses, with the plan at length, may be ha of all boo! © 


1 DAAG prided 


ion 


jon 


CORRECTE 
In 8vo, price 14s. in cloth boards, 


‘PUPILS will take place on’ Monday, the 11TH oF ApRtt, ENT’S LONDON CATALOGUE of ‘BOOKS, 
1831, in the AssemBiy Rooms, GeorGe STREET. with their Sizes, Prices, and 


"THE Eleventh Annual Meeting of Mr ROLAND’S 
' Publishers. Oks: 
5s., to be had of Mr Ro.anp, at any of his Fencing lished in) London, and those altered in size or price, since the 


p price 
Rooms, it his residence, St Cuthbert’s near 18351. - 4 
Chore. 7 5 woieoas sey i : by Ronerr Bent, (executor of the late W. 
» Sist March, 1831. Bent,) Gnd oon by Saee ConsTaBL®, Edinburgh; and by 
————— —_—_— | bookseller in the kingtiom. 


GO 
‘ On the Sist of March was published, price 2s. 6d., Of whom also may be had, Saha 
the First Number of . * 
PPHE. ENGLISHMAN'S MAGAZINE, with a| yiobE NAS Este Aue Yenuary t December 1S AE 
beautiful Engraving, being the first of a series illustrative of | phabetically Price 1s. 
Byron, Eustace, and Forsyth. *,* ‘The size and Price is specified of each Book, and the List of 
No. .—Conrents:—1. Our Principles—2. The Comntry ant its | Engravings contains the Names of the Painters and Engravers, with 
Journal of a South-African Emigrant.—4. each Print. ‘ : 
oh.the Indign Ohare Po! 9, BENT’S MONTHLY LITERARY ADVER- 
‘ Pape pag ag sce 7 Free) ng Advert 
iments COL agee on subjects (Fosteg* Titerature and the Fine Arts 
only, 

ich contains 
mck Hae Ree ete an ee a 
prices, also a Monthly List of E rape poe! in this 
country, with the names of the pain! engravers, the 

style, size, and price of each print. 
“LIFE OF BONAPARTE. 


In a few days, 
With seventeen beautiful illustrations by the most eminent Artists, 


ice 188. ar 
"THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, Nos. VIL. VIL 
and I 


Containing BOURRIENNE’S LIFE OF BONAPARTE. 

"To which are now first added, Notes and Illustrations from the 
dictations of Napoleon at St Helena; from Notes by Joseph Boua- 
omy, heed Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, General Rapp, Count: 

as Cases, Constant, and other authentic sources. 

*,” This Edition contains the only com translation of 
RIENNE'S Memoiks. Each volume may oper D 

Co.nurn and Bexttey, London ; ‘and by Brut and 
ruts, No. 12, Bank Street, Edinburgh. : 


STANDARD .NOVELS—A COMPANION ~ 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. ! 


y : Published by Hurst, Cuanox, and Co., St Paul’s 


CONTAINING FIVE THOUSAND RECEIPTS. 
o Mipaae eed acres cer 
THE COOK’S DICTIONARY. 


had Evia Writ possible to present such ari 
su \- 
She calisary art"—-Lady's Magazine. a 


* Henry Conpury and Ricwarp BentLEy, London ; and Sold 
by Be Braprors, Edinburgh. 


f This day is published, ESSRS COLBURN and BENTLEY bez 
One thick V , 8vo, 
mOnewA New Edition of M quaint the public, that it i tei intention to ada 


A IDS. TO REFLECTION, IN THE FORMA- | E2!710xs of such Novels and Romances, ‘written su 
A NOFA MANLY CHARACTER, on the Several Grounds | ‘Re time oF Fielding and Gece eee ew 
Of PROD ES py BT. Coumminon, Esq. R-A., RSL oe 5 
“<"Phis makes, that whatsoever here befalls, 
You in the region of yourself remain, 
Neighb’ring on Heaven; and that no foreign ee 
- ANTEL. 
London: Horst, Cuanor, & Co., 65, St Paul's Churchyard ; 
and Henry ConsraBie, Edinburgh. . 
‘ Where may be had, by the same Author, 
_ An ESSAY on the ‘CONSTITUTION of the 
Fo bel oad STATE, according to the Idea of Each, Second and. cha (which often a 
the mirror held up to nature” must 
OPERATIVE MANUFACTURING able as ny fictions are, i 
CHEMISTRY. 
This day is published, 
In one very large volume, 8vo, with one hundred Engravings, 
’ price L.1, 5s., half bound, 
A SECOND EDITION OF 
"HE OPERATIVE CHEMIST, consisting of a 


is too well known to require comment; it is 
who reads them attentively may acquire, without 
the danger of experience, that knowledge of vhis 
which, but for such aid, could, in femal sted of cases, 

tained at a time of life when it would be too late to turn 
count. 
It has been truly observed that well- 
rank by the side of reality, and ate a 
questions concerning man.” It follows, ‘therefore, 


~ full Practical Display of MORUPACTURING CHEMISTRY The first num! blished on the Ist of March, THE 
and of its detailed applications to every branch of Manufactures. ” WHOLE or THE PILOT by Mr Coogan. for Gs. The 
S F.G * . N r,-to be published on t contain 
mS ae ase wabu oF CODW I'S CELEBRATED drome te LEB WIELIAMS. 


Author of «« The Supplement to the Pharmacoporia,” &c. é&c. 
Londoti: Hurst, Cuancg, and Co., 65, St Paul's Churchyard ; 
and Henry ConsTaa_e, Edinburgh. 
This day is ished, in one large volume, 8vo, price 18s. 
I with numerous Engravings, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL-ROADS, 
and INTERIOR COMMUNICATION’ IN GENERAL, 
Containing an‘Account of the Performances of the different Loco- 
motive We? em at and subsequent to the LIVERPOOL CONTEST : 
y is of Two Hundred and Sixty Experiments, with Tables of 
e Comparative Value of Carials and Rail-roads, and the Power of 
the present Locomotive Engines. 
. By NICHOLAS WOOD. 
Colliery Viewer, Member of the Institution of Civil, Engineers, &c. 
- «€In this the able author has brought up ‘his treatise to the date 
of the latest improvements in this nationally important plan. We 
y-arored the Volume to’be one of great general interest.”—Literary 
a! . 
London: Hurst, Cuance, and Co., 65, St Paul’s Churchyard ; 
contd Hanne ConsTaBux, Edinburgh. * 


The Volumes will range in the Library with the WAVERLEY 
Serres, but will contain .A MUCH GREATER QUA oF 
MATTER—a quantity indeed equal to two, arid. to 
ordinary volumes. A number will be published on ‘ 
month, beautifully printed and illustrated with Engravings, from: 
designs by eminent artists, price 6s. neatly 

Sold by Bexx and Braprvrs, 12, Bank Street, ; 
orders received at every Bookseller's t the K 
where also Prospectuses and specimens of the Pjates may be seen. 


Edinburgh: Published for the rietors, every Cattraay eee 
by JOHN AITKEN, (of CONSTABLE & Co.) 19, WA 


Sold also by Tuomas ATKINSON & Co., 84, Trongate, 
Curry, june and’ Co., Dublin; Hurst, CHANCE, 
Paul's Churchyard; and Erringnam WILSON, I cl 
London; and by all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks 
Roads throughout the United Kingdom. , eos 


Price 6d. ; or Stamped and sent free by post, 102. 
—— <.* 
Printed by BALLANTYNE & Co., Paul's Work, Canongate, — 
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BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON. THE ONLY 
COMPLETE TRANSLATION. 

This Published, in four thiek Price extra 

clots or on small - » Price Nae, Umbellished by a beautiful 

David, =aeer Portrait of Napoleon asleep in his Study, 

MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


From the French of M. FAUVELET DE BOU. 
Private Secretary to the Emperor. — 


By Jon S. Me LL.D RAS.L. Hon, M-LR.N., ASA. 
N MES, on, M. °1 
autor o ‘he try of Seuipiurts Pasting and Arehitote,* 


ConsTaBue and Co., Edinburgh; and Hurst, Cuance, and Co., 
's London. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our correspondent in Nairne must bear with us a week or two 
we haye not yet been able to make up our minds respect. 
is prose sketch. No poetry accompanied it; and the other 
he mentions have not come into our hands,—The poetical 

Dunfermline is gvod, but scarcely good 
warrant’ a reprint.—“ B. B." is in the right—had his 
ion been received earlier, it should have found a place. 


- ADVERTISEMENTS, 


i ei 9° Thi 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. | | *e This oom ¢ pone new boojaddent (hecsiz eves 
various written by Napoleon, including his ‘‘ Notes on 


/ . WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. Egypt,” will befound to contain an interesting Life of Bourrienne. 


Next week will be published, volume Ist, 
FORMING 


VOL. LVILI. OF 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, 


Price 3s. 6d.— Paper, 5s., 
WITH A PORTRAIT AND ieMoIR OF WILSON, 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; 
oR, 
_ THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 
By ALEXANDER WILSON 


AND 
CHARLES LUCIAN BONAPARTE. 
EDITED BY 
ROBERT JAMESON: Nckura tory in the University” 
of Edinburgh. peed 
(To be completed in Four Volumes.) 


Edinburgh: Constasur and Co, London : Hurst, CHANCE, 
and Co. 


Just 


(abe cuntineed Monthly.) 
NO. L or THE LITERARY MUSEUM and 
ee RtneN REEMA AP IE oss 
IL, The Murder of Dean Burn—IV. Mathematical Science. —V. 


Bailie 
Drama.—IX. The Tempest-— X. Chit-Chat and Varieties, 
G : Published by W. R, M‘Puun, 84, Trongate. Sold also 


LIFE OF BONAPARTE. 
With tiful ih 
numerous beau! ee the most eminent Artists, 


MNHE NATIONAL LIBRARY, Nos. VIL, VIIL, 


Containing BOURRIENNE’S LIFE OF BONAPARTE. 


To which are now first added,’ Notes and Illustrations from the 
tations OF Wapalett oot heey from Notes by Joseph Bona- 
emoirs Duke of Rovigo, General Rapp, Coun 

Ee dans, Constant, and other authentic sources. r 


*,* Each volume may be had separately. 


No. X., to be published on the Ist of July, will contain the second 
and eoncluding volume of Dr Tuomson’s ISTORY OF Cuauisrsy. 


* Henry Cornurn and Ricnanp Bentiey, London ; and sold by 
Bett and Braprure, No. 12, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


—————_ 
A COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY 


NOVELS. 
Beautifully pri and embellished, and 5 
ully printed eee neatly bound, price 6s. 


STANDARD NOVELS, 
No. IL 
Containing Godwin's oe rt Sf OLee WILLIAMS, 


(Porming a Com fontaine Hatetpress, in Constabl 
ig & Compan! letterpress, in 
; PART I 


Price, Medium Folio, Coloured, 15s.; Plain, 10s, 6d. 
A few in Elephant Polio, (same size as Sx.nv’s British Ornithology,) 
Coloured, One Guinea, 
‘To be completed in ‘Fen Parts, each containing Five beautifully 


Plates, 
‘Twenty-two inches inches broad, being consider- 
ably more thonthogble the ize of the original work, 2 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


e’s Miscellany,) 


or 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; 
Including REPRESENTATIONS of the Principal INSECTS, 
FOREST TREES, and FRUITS of AMERICA, 


13 1, red under the superintendence of No. I. comprises the whole of the PILOT, by Cooper, price 6s. 
ptain 


No. III., to be published May 1, will contain the whole of 
SPY, by Cooper, corrected and revised, with a new Teonedaiean 


and Notes, written ¢. for this Publication the Author. 
This additional matter will Ne Chletty explanatory of the fea of 
the Tale and of some of the principal Incidents, with an account of 
the actual Individuals, who are designated as the leading characters, 

*,® Many of the Subscribers having expressed a wish that a selee- 
tion of the most unexceptionable novels of Fielding and Smollett, 
= Meee Pare ray og on form a part of the above Collec- 
tion, it is the inten’ Proprietors to publish a Supplementa: 
Series, Containing the best works of those writers. sd 

Henry Cotsurn and Ricuaap BentLey, London ; and sold by 
Bet and Brapruts, No. 12, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE PILOT, 


and Colow 
THOMAS BROWN, F.L.S. M.W.S. 
President of the Royal Physical Society. 
___ #4® This will form one of the most elegant works hitherto pub- 
Jished in this country, and will be unprecedented for its cheapness, 
not exceeding, even including the letterpress, one-sixth part of the 
original cost, The illustrations will comprise, not only the whole of 
the Birds given by ALEXANDER WILSON and CHARLES Lucan Bo- 
NAPARTE, in many instances larger, and in none less, than in the 
works, but will also contain various newly-discovered spe- 
eles, including numerous representations of Insects, Fruits, and Fo- 
rest 


rica. 
__ Edinburgh; Published by Hewry ConsTaniz, 19, Waterloo 
Place ; Mooy, Boys, andGraves; and Hunst, CHANCE, and Co. 


This day is published, 


price 25s. in royal octavo, cloth, RED ROVER, &ec. 

ORNITHOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY; —_— 
au, oe , oR, ‘(HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, For 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE HABITS OF THE Aprit, is embel with a Portrait of J. F. Cooper, Esq., 
BIRDS OF THE UNITED STATES author of the “* Pilot," scsompanied bya Memoir, apd containe also 
= OF AMERICA, of the Scottish $ — ~ Pore Advocate— acd ge 
led'by Descriptions of the Objects represen eat the Work: Speeches in Parliament—After-Dinner Chit-Chat—The Adventures 

« The Birds of America,” and inters; ith Delinea- 
0! — an persed wi ee at be Timer Captain Deechey's Voyage. to 
By JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, _ of the ‘* Help Yourself Society,” 


F.R.S., F.L.S., &e. 


‘ N. B.—Portraits alread, ished 
Riss Se, Eataburgh: R, Havel fae engraver, 71, Oxfora y publ! in the New Monthly, January 


1, Sir Walter Scott.—Fe' 1, Hon, M: — 
’ et Paul Pry bruary 1, ts Norton,—March 1, The 


Street, and ‘ e, Brown, » London ; oj 
oops Heehaeon, Leeds ; 'E. hara lelivanstien Boole ph Hywrvy Cotavrn and Ricnanp Bextixey, London and Sold 
ter , : * e 
i iby, Knott, and Beilby, : Bary and Baabrurs, No. 12, Bank Street, Edinburgh. yw 


' ean 
SUMMER AND WINTER HOURS. 
By HENRY GLASSFORD BELL. 


« As tints fall down upon October lea 
Brilliant and many-hued, m uaa with sadness, 
So are the summer my mind 

4 Chequer'’d with vo wintry. 


** Some brief but delightful cuateties of poetry the ten- 
der and See Croat iad more age Tt in alter yrs, 


pbc bg 
‘Though summer is gone.” ” 
Literary Gazette. 


cere ; that he is one who never writes on 


tinted ” forbears 
his pen when it affronts, him. Me male wi the taste of good 


fee! , evidently despises the prevail! fons, his love is rea love 
ee 7 of playi fh gs th with aie love is real lovey 
and equal ts of exull — and depression. ® 

hy tag eo aman high, bu Wiens expects. 
tions.”"—' 


««'The most prominent features of Mr Bell's poetry, are manly 
vigour, and clearness; just, andjoften impassioned fee! ling ; 

wer.of picturesque description ; and sound judgment.""— din- 
Surgh Literary a 


«« ¢ There are m: bao passages’ ins toe ¢ quoted) ‘in Mr Bell’s 
volume, nbd this fac it to be of itse! t to secure it the 
favour of all poetical New Monthty Magazine. 


“This volume amas Anos the desultory efforts of Mr Bell's muse 
-in the different phases of her humour—grave and gay—the bold, the 
“the pathetic, and the sentimental. We entertain little fear 

ng detected in a dishonest verdict, when we pronounce them to 
irit—of a man who has breathed 
he Mons Sacer, and who, if he resolve to 


the rarer atm 
» will make unto himself 


‘continue his devotions at the shrine of 
a name of which his grandchild snot he have veal good fortune to 
attain patriarchal nian proud. As the offering of one 
not yet a trigintarian, Gry: decidedly hold out the prospect of high 
achievement ; and if we might Baer to speculate in what branch 
of poetic literature, oe the drama. The accurate per- 
ception of human feeling, and ihe vigorous expression of that per- 
tion which they exhibit, lead us ‘ right on’ to this conclusion.” 
The Englishman's Magazine. 

«© We feel a difficulty in teaiding. which of the departments of this 
lovely volume fen its look the fairest we have seen since the annuals 
appeared) is preferred.”’—Scots Times. , 

«© Of all the poetical works that have fallen into our hands of late 
years, the \etrawoed now before us are ipcomparably the most indica- 
iive of a high poetic temperament, and of a boundless 
mastery in versification.”—Edinburgh Observer. 

« Mr Bell is no servile imitator of the style of others—he trusts 
to the stores of his own mind, and they seldom play him false ; for 
there is scarcely a page in this little volume that does not present 

and (a rare ereboey Ll ame res 
of style—the tender—the p Dlayful—the mpassioned—h 
elicity.”"—. “Belle A Assemblée. 


London: Hurst, Cuance, and Co. Edinburgh: Henry Con- 
STABLE. 


land 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


No. XXVIII, 


“Was Published in London, on the 1st current, and may now be had 
in Edinburgh. 


CONTENTS. 


1. fens to — Societye—2. Kotzebue’s Voy- 
age.—3. Greek Lex ical Courts.—5. Bris- 
sot.—6. Traditions of Palestine: 7: Useful Knowledge ; Society.—8. 
Stories of American Life.—9. Ancient Egyptian Mothers 
and Daughters.—11. Parliamen: R —12, owett's Book of 
the Scason.—15. Professional Mi ~—14. Anatomy of Society,— 
15. D'Israeli's Charles L—16. Ti Trade—17. Poland and 
France.—Index, List of Books, &c. 


Wit1iaAm Tarr, 78, Prince’s Street, Agent for Scotland. Sold 
also by ATKINSON and Co., 84, Trongate, sane. Brown and 
Coe Aberdeen ; Sie, Dundee ; Dewar, ; 
sellers, 


Of whom may also be had, 


BS a ese ng fe the CORN LAWS, FREE 
» ani ‘ i : 
; " o p Tracts, reprinted from the West 


peers 


NEW — ; . 
BY THE 


AUTHOR or “ MARRIAGE” anp “THE © 
INHERITANCE.” - 
This nye 
In three vols, small octavo, Ll, 11s. 68. 
DESTINY; _ or, THE CHIEF'S DAUGHTER. 


A TALE. "By the Author of ** Marriage” and ** ‘The 
ance.” 


« What's in a name ?” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Printed for Ropent CADELL, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
MARRIAGE. ‘Third Edition. 2 vols. L.1, le 


The INHERITANCE. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
L.1, Ls. 6d. 

The following are also just published : 

Vor. XXIII. of the WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

NEW EDITION, price 5s. 

This ree ee KENILWORTH, and isillustrated "7 A 


Vou. 1V. of the New Issue is also published this day, 
which concludes GUY MANNERING. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’'S FRAGMENTS of 
VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 3 small volumes, 15s. owas 
PUBLISHED ON THURSDAY LAST. 


This day is published, 
Handsomely printed in octavo, with two Maps, 
Price 9s. 


A NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the COURT of 
SINDE at HYDERABAD; a SKET SR of the. HISTOR’ of 
CUTCH, from its first connexion with the 0 ; 
India, till the conclusion of the Treaty of 1819; stat 
on the Medical Topography of Bhooj. 
By JAMES BURN 
Surgeon to the Residency at . 
tad Only a very limited number of copies printed for Sale, ” 
Printed for Ronent Capeuu, Edinburgh. 


Just published, ~ 
‘n one volume, 12mo, price 7s. 
TSS. BRIDAL NIGHT, THE FIRST 
other Poems. By Duoaxp Poggi 
Africans ” « Seenes from the Flood,” 
Moore’s former volumes may still be had, hoe — 
The AFRICAN, a Tale, and other Poems. See 
Edition, 12mo, 6s. : | 
SCENES from the FLOOD,—The TENTH 7 
PLAGUE, and other Poems, 12mo, 6s. | 
“ —My in id Mi 
votes ies et ae a aa 
exhibit touches of true genius.” —Blackwood"’s Magazine. © 
*« There is much fine postianl opteths displayed this volume, and 


passages of no common power 
the volume will not fall to feel the tt of this © byes) aah 


Monthly Magazine. See also London Wi Review, 
ya = io Gazette, Edinburgh Literary J Christian Tr. 

c. &C. 

Printed for BLAcKIE, Haan ye and Co., G A Ree 
LARTON, and Co,, Edinburgh; and SIMPKIN ae susbeaeee: 


A NEW EDITION OF THE XII. TABLES, & 


yuRIs QUIRITIUM 'VETUSTISSIMI ‘RE 
LIQUIAS concinnabat Eb. Thomson.. “ Tabulas. peceare 
vetantes.” Comitatur Interpres, scilicet, Istport, de jis quac ad 
Jus pertinent, Libellus utilissimus. 
Aérae excusas M.DCCC.XXXI. vendunt ibidem M* et 
eee Dae anes, sae Pla 
aliigjue passim Bibliopo! x rs % : 


rietors, every Saturday 3 
‘ABLE & Co.) 19, WAT. 
te 
Sold also : Tuomas Arxinson & Co., 84, Trongate, G q 
Curry, jun, and Cow Dublin; Hoxsr, Cx nts Clg 


Paul's Chu ; and Evvivonan ae ene 
London; and by all inital King 
Roads throughout the United Ki: 


Price 6d. ; or Stamped paryanry tee = 10a. i 


Printed by Baruantyne & Co,, Pauil’s, Work, Canongate, 
oo , tem tinal 


cea Published for the 
Cs IN AITKEN, (of CONS 


“7 
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has left us. He proceeds in the first placeto Paris, and thence, inthe 
month of August, to New Orleans. Itishis purpose to spend acouple 
of years in exploring the western side of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, up towards the Rocky Mountains. He then returns to 


And one loved is there, 
Ob! pale, but passing fair— : . 
‘Hash, hush, my beating heart! that youthful bride 


Is but the seraph shade Edinburgh, where he will, in all probability, permanently tale 

Of beauty lowly laid, _ root, in order to arrange his collections, and publish three addi- 

"That in her budding spring time droop’d and died. | tional volumes of his Ornithological Biography. The portions of 

these volumes dedicated to the description of American Scenery 

And they who the first stage and Manners, he proposes to devote chiefly to sketches of the va- 

OF life's pale pilgrimanes, vio ana cravele to the Seat of War,” et out f bynes 
Com ions to hfal iven. uthor of “ Trav ar,” out for 

See ee ee ener asian your Yul 

: ; by our 
Left this world’s vernal day, yond the Atlantic, We trust their reports wilkigear’ more to the 


* And weeping friends on earth, to dwell in heaven. | purpose than the one rendered by our last traveller.—Roland’s 
‘Assault was numerously and fashionably attended. The young 

And they who by my side, swordsmen were as gay as butterflies. The contest was maintained 
In manhood’s power and pride, with spirit, Ourold acquaintances, Foucardand Knowless, kept up 
Were smote to death, and slumber with the slain, their reputation. A Mr Dunbar also distinguished himself, But 
we were most delighted with an assault by Roland and-his son. 


In Glorg’s distant graves, 
We remember Master George in the rooms—going through his 
That bloom beyond the waves, work with the listless air of one who knows he can do it. The, 
Amid the vales and vine-elad hills of Spain. presence of spectators seemed to inspire him with new energy, 
$ and the little deyil set about it in good earnest: He promises to 
Nor lacks there sound of song inherit his father’s unequalled grace, rapidity, precision, and 
*Midst that pale midnight throng— firmness of point. “Are the Roland's born fencing? » A foil comes 


A music waken'd by no mortal hand, a’ _— ae Son sora Betuanehl 
cay o’ a pint stoup.”— "s Roy’ y-e0 of 

se a ocean gabled rolle Archers shot for “ The Horn,” on Saturday last. We understand 

| ,-Sueh strains as parted souls ; it is in contemplation, that the next time this prize is contended 

May hail, perchance, into the Spirits’ land. for, the whole body shall escort the successful competitor home, 
singing in chorus, Shakspeare’s 

« What shall he have who killed the deer ?”) 

Theatrical Gossip.—The English version of Victor Hugo’s Her- 
nani, ‘produced at Drury-Lane,-has been entirely successful— 
Taglioni has arrived in town, Pasta is expected in a few days, and 
Paganimti is said to have entered into an engagement with Laporte, 
—The Duke of Sussex has expressed his intention of laying the 
first stone of the new theatre, to be erected at Knightsbridge by 
Warde, Egerton, and Abbott.—A new opera is said to be in pie 
paration for Drury-Lane, and a new prima donna is to appear in 
it.—Macready has received £150 for his adaptation of Byron’s 
Werner.—Velluti has been received with enthusiam-at Lugo. The 
inhabitants got up a horse-race in honour of his performances, 
overwhelmed him with wreaths of laurel and sonnets, and finally 
escorted him home on the evening of his benefit with torches, and 
kept serenading him till morning.—A corps of American actors, 
has lately been imported into Jamaica, Is this an extension of the 
lumber trade? We advise the Canadians to look to it.—We hear, 
although “ the arguments are as yet but ear-kissing ones,” that 
Kean is to pay us a visit. We do not hear any thing of “ Il Ma. 
trimonio Segreto,” which was announced some time ago. 


Werexty List or PexrrorMances. 


Arai 9—15. . 

Sar. Hamlet, & The Weathercock. ’ 

Mon. Know your own Mind, § The Castle of Andalisia. 

Turs. A Bold Stroke for a Husband, Pong Wong, & The Three 
Hunchbacks. 

Wen. Cinderella, § The Miller's Maid. 

Tnurs. Rob Roy, § The Forty Thieves. : 

Frat. The Bride of Lammermoor, The Sleeping Draught, § For 
England Ho! 


jet npamenietd 
TO CORRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our subscribers who receive the Journal by post, may obtain 
the portrait of Young, which accompanies to-day’s number, from 
any of our agents. ° 
The papers of which our Saltcoats correspondent speaks never 
came into our hands. Does he wish the article he sent to the 
Journal since our accession returned ?—Our fair correspondent’s’ 
favour from Lerwick has been received. We have not got her 
MSS, but are making enquiry after them ; and as soon as we 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


— 


A porrnarr of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Denham, the Afri- 
Traveller, engraved on steel by Bromley, jum., is on the eve of 


__We see announced, “ Haverhill, or Memoirs of an Officer in the 
‘Army of Wolfe.” 

About to be published—A view of the general tenor of the New 
‘Testament, regarding the Nature and Dignity of Christ, by Joanna 
Baillie, author of the “‘ Martyrs” and the “ Bride.” 

_ Nearly ready, “The Fallacies of Dr Wayte’s Anti-Phrenology 
‘exposed, in a critical Review of his observations to prove the 
fallacy of the modern doctrine of the mind.” 

* Inthe press, “ Anaccount of the Dynasty of the’Khajars, froma 
‘manuscript presented by his Majesty Feth Ally Shah, in the year 
4811, to Sir Harford Jones Brydges, Bart., with historical notes 
‘and an introduction.” 

Mn Gusta has ceased to be the editor of the National Library ; 
from the appearance of Bourrienne, which fills up the months till 
July, and the subsequent announcements, it appears as if this 
branch of the prevalent system were to consist rather of republi- 
rations than of original productions or epitemes. 

Steele the Sculptor is again employed on his colossal group of 
“The Taming of Bucephalus,” which had been interrupted by a 

removal from the studio where it was begun, and the 

of getting proper accommodation. It promises well, and 
will add to the reputation of this rising artist. His bust of the 
Rev, Dr Gordon is excellent, and should be done in marble for 
some church or other public place. 

Loxpox,—The remaining pictures and sketches of Sir Thomas 
~ Tawrence are to be sold at the end of this month. Among them are 
the artist's “Satan,” anda portrait of George IV., along withseveral 
copies from the works of Michael Angelo, in the Sistene Chapel, 
painted for the late President by Mr Bewick. At the last meet- 
ing of the Artists and Amateurs' Conversazione for the season, 
there were exhibited ‘‘ A View of the Coast of Normandy,” by 
Bouington=a vignette for one of the forthcoming Waverley 
_ Yolumes ; the late President’s unfinished sketch of the head of 

King William, a beautifal picture and striking likeness; and a 
spirited sketch from the Grecian history, by Rubens.—* The En- 
thusiast,” a painting by the late Theodore Lane, of whom some 
Account was'given in a previous number of the Edinburgh Literary 
Journal, has been engraved by Graves. It is published for the 
benefit of the widow. The merits of the work, and the cause it 
is intended to serve, give it a strong claim upon public patronage. 
—At the last meeting of the Zoological Society, the usual Report 
was read. The funds of this body are in a flourishing condition. 
Five hundred skins of East Indian birds have, embracing about 
eighty species, been presented by Mr Heath, of Madras. The 
emale kangaroos, the Axis doe, and Cereopsis goose, have all pro- 
young. Lord Stanley was put in nomination as president, 

vice the Marquis of Lansdowne. : 
Ermavacn.—We learn from a gentleman who has been visiting 

Abbotsford, that Sir Walter is in perfect health. Two volumes of 
_ Count Robert" are ready.— Audubon, the celebrated naturalist, 


bition” does not strike us as unduly personal, but it wants point, 
sadly.—The Communication, dated Edinburgh Castle, is creditable 
to the author, but, like most young writers, he is too ambitious 


in his Janguage. 
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~ ENo. 127, April 16, 1831 3 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


‘Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


This day is published, 
3 vols, 24s, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
A NOVEL. ia 


By the Author of “‘ Rome in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street; London. 


TURNER’S ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Part XI. now ready. 


M R CHARLES HEATH begs respectfully to 
inform the Subscribers to the above splendid Work, that the 
blication is removed from Messrs Jaxnixos and CHaArLin, 62, 
a“ the house of Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall, 
ean be made for Parts to complete 

taaorien Sets. 


Part XII. will be published on May 2, 1831. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 
This day was published, volume Ist, 
FORMING 
VOL. LXVIII. OF 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, 
Price 5s. 6d.—Large Paper, 5s., 
WITH A PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR OF WILSON, 


AMERICAN RNR OUT s 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
By ALEXANDER WILSON 


AND 
CHARLES LUCIAN BONAPARTE. 
EDITED BY 


ROBERT JAMESON. Pag. F.R.8.E. ag ee L. re ewe Se 
Regius ope ghet-o — the University 


(To be completed in Four Volumes.) 


; Eainburgh : ConsTasce and Co, London: Hurst, Cuancs, 
and Co. 


Just published, 
Price Five Shillings, 


A VISION OF HELL. 


A POEM. 
By a Gentleman of Glasgow. 


Sold by Jonn Rerp, Glasgow; Henry ConsTasxe, Edinburgh; 
and Hurst, Cuance, and Co., London, 


THIODON’S MECHANICAL AND 


PICTURESQUE THEATRE OF ARTS, 
FROM PARIS, 


At the large Room, WATERLOO HOTEL, will OPEN on 
Thursday, 2ist April, 1851, and continue every evening. 


M. THIODON, Artist Mechanician, most reapect- 
.. Botton informs the ayo 6 Gentry, and Public in general 
Edinburgh and its Vicini e has arrived in this City with his 
MECHANICAL and PICTURESQUE THEATRE, which has been 
eR with the most unbounded approbation in every part of 


ie eo is com) of beautiful R: tations of celebrated LAND. 
SCAPES, § EA and RIVER VIEWS, &c., enlivened by — of 
Persons, Surprinc, Carniaoes, Horsxs, and other Animals, 
with varying as of light and shade; all the Actions and Move- 
— ing Nature, as much as the Art of Mechanism will 


at are Scene-} is usually ded as an inferior 

waite era then mayer tone 
6 pal is tion 6a excellence w! 

has universally commanded the a applause. 


Pr celebrated tations of a SEA ORM, SHIPWRECK, 
&c., and the unrivalled AUTOMATON on the SLACK ROPE, 
form a part of the Exhibition. 
parti see the Handbills. 


Front Seats, 3s.—Second, 2s.—Gallery, 1s. 


Doors open at Sev 
and the Exhibition will commence at Eight o'Clock, ais 


THE EDINBURGH LITERARY sour ae : 


OR, 


SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY OF PAINTING, § CULPT 
AND ‘ARCHITECTURE. 


‘THE. FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION « 
a ae for the Lifes ol of LIVING AR’ nd 
NOW OPEN, at the Rooms of the Academy, 24, Wax 


PLacs. 
By order of the Council, . 
D. O. HILL, Secretar; 
Admission, 18.—Season Tickets, 5:.—Catalogues, 64. 
Artists exhibiting will get their Tickets by applying for 
the Rooms. 
Edinburgh, 9th April, 1831. 


Tee EDINBURGH RO ane 
CIETY of MUSICIANS Fmyeaceye | 
pea rm, in obtainin; ny use ae ml 
ve been POST PO a INL 
CONCER until Frarpay 22d instant, when © p 
in the Gtoree STREET ASSEMBLY Room. 
JAMES DEWAR, S 


i ve) 


NOVELS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITE 


Just published, 


By gee COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, | 
and mn by BELL and BRADFUTE, 12, pats 


W EDDED LIFE in the UPPER i 
2 vols. post 8vo, 
II. 


In 3 vols. post Byo, 


Ill. : . 4 
THE TUILERIES. An Historical R we 
the Author of. Henguten Taleo: eS Ss te «sy 


THE PREMIER!! 


, 


IV 
A Satirical Novel. 3 ra a 
v. “ 
, MOTHERS and DAUGHTERS; a 0 


Year 1850. 
“The best Novel of the season—a faithful, exact, and j 
Aritoctncy: 


THE TURF. 


oN 


picture of the of this country.”""—Spectator. 7 
‘Also just ready, PA 
VK fe ee 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS. In 3 vols. Bve. | 
the Author of ‘* De L’Orme,” *‘ Darnley,” and ** ne 
Vil. 


THE YOUNG DUKE. In St 
the Author of “ Vivian Grey.” 


GRAND SALE 
or 
BOOKS AND STATIONARY. 4 


J OHN CARFRAE and ind SON i are now : 

Auction, in ina Ke = 1 BR. 00 
Street, lawful day, 
‘ah SLaBR RY of 


5, wre. 
KS and i STATIONERY of e . 


Catalogues may be had at the Rooms. 
This great Sale will be continued for $2 days. 


3, Drummond Street. : 
2 he call 
ech) 19, WATERLOS 


A 
Sold also by Tuomas ATKINSON & Co., 84, Trongate, 
Cuany, ino. and Co., Dublin; Hurst, CHANCE, 
Paul's Churchyard; and Errinonam WULSON, 
ion; and by all Newsmen : 


Roads throughout the United Kingdom. 
Price 6d. ; or serene 


Edinburgh: Published for the rietors, ev: 
Pad N AITKEN, (of CONSTABLE & Co.) 


Printed by BauLantyNx & Co., Paul's Work, Ca 


WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 35 


DOKS PUBLISHED BY W. R. M‘PHUN, 
GLASGOW. 


Di ises fair to-extend their reputation as benefactors to 
the Highioeis * # The pret Publication will have all the 
advantages of an abtidgement trom’ the Society's large work, with 
some peculiar to itself, as being to @ considerable extent ORIGINAL. 
Many new words are added, and new phrases are given, especially 
with regard to the changes effected upon the word by prepositions, 
prefzes, and affixes, which are sory common in Gaelic. To the 
ighland Student and the Highland Minister, it is unnecessary to 
recommend it, since we know that by them such a work has heen 
long wished for; and a slight glance at the ‘nt will be sufficient 
to convince them of its value.’"—Edinburgh Literary Journal, Dec, 
1829, 
: ue We ae sae Se comeinin eet. before us, and Pee pe ae 
i S , and seni pleased to find, that, ins of cause to retract, we have er to 
eee See leah ae babount of nen add to the praise we formerly felt it our duly to bestow on the labours 
Ty ical Treatment he received from the Enemies of Liberty, | ¢&/ Drs M* and Dewar." —Ibid. Jan. 1551. a 
& Variety of extraordinary Facts never before brought to light. VIL 


BY. FETER MA ee Neatly done up in pocket size, price 1s. 
Lives not this day within the city walls.” A CATECHISM OF PHRENOLOGY, illustra- 

: tive of the Principles of that Science. By a Member of the Phreno- 
logical Society of Edinburgh. 

«« We have now before us a regular Catechism of the Principles of - 
the Science, calculated to inform and enlighten the most obtuse in- 
tellects on the subject. It is got up with great conciseness, both as to 
style and matter; and though we do not profess ourselves to be one 
of the faithful, we certainly conceive that the present little work will 
considerably extend the popularity of Phreno! and its adherents, 
At all events, it forms an excellent text-book for the student, by 
means of which he may asce: tain both the merits and defects of the 
science.” —Edinburgh Evening Post. 


VIIL 


In One Volume, 12mo, with an Engraving of the Arms of 
the Incorporation of Bakers, price 5s. : 

THE PRACTICAL BAKER AND CONFEC. 
TIONER’S ASSISTANT; being a Com sive View of every 
thing relative to the Baking of Loaf and Fancy Bread, on both the 
Ancient and Modern ecg aan ae variety of ha Re. 
c ceipts in Pastry, Confectionary, Candies, Preserves, Cordials, Wines 
—7. Differences in the Action of Opium and Alcohol.—8. nay ae the various methods of making Artificial ¥ east. By Joun 
: Ect en patter of waring sens ae tas Tuncay, Baker. 

Pathology runkenness.—1 1. Sleep runkards.— ** Moreover, his book is a fect reposi of every thing rela- 
laneou of Drunkards.—15. Drunkenness Judi- | ting tothe subjects which he Rape aire Ame ge The whole 
onsidered.—14,. Method of curing the Habit of Drunkenness. | mystery of baking and confectionary is fully laid. open ; and by the 
« Advice to Inveterate Drunkards.—16. Drunkenness in Nurses. simple and judicious directions laid down, any one may practise 
5 not always hurtful. himself the operations of these tiniversally interesting arts. We dou 
8 book is evidently the production of a man of genius, | not that the work will be found highly useful; and we dismiss it with 
yle is singularly neat, terse, concise, and vigorous, far beyond | every wish for that success which it so well deserves.” —Edinburgh 
ch of an ordinary mind; the strain of sentiment-is such as Evening Post. 
yf (og eee? _ @ author's heats ms aoe oan pen pe “ rete, this work pe dee ay 3 contain — useful and 
every is rac! 8 a » | amus' information.” —Edi ‘ary Journa us 
sod philosophical intellect. Asa medical treatise it is exeel. m pe ck td J 
Md to these who stand in need of advice and warning, it is x é 
mdred sermons."—Blackwood's Magasine,~* In two large Volumes, 8vo, price 22s. boards, * = 
have said enough to recommend Mr Macnish's work tothe| BIOGRAPHIA SCOTICANA; or, a Brief His- « 
in world." — Literary Gazelle. torical Account of the most eminent SCOTS WORTHIES, Noble- 
eer for the Cause of Weformation in Sepland, from the bepiodiing’of the 
8 ji for the Cause formation in Scotland, ie ‘of the 
+ heer , SLE bes Sixteenth Century to the year 168; otiginally coliested by John 
THE PHILOSOPHY of SLEEP. y Roserr | tiowie of Lochgoin: now Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, by 
(81 thor of * atomy of Drunkenness,” and Mem. 4 as : ae 
. ero ff ccnp non eeeeene os poi man of the Church of Scotland: and enriched with a Pretace 
s , oten ‘ thor of Protest 
_" (From the Noctes of Blackwood's Magazine.) pt by Wiviae AGavim, Bag Au ci 
-PHERD.—Hae ye read the Modern Pythagorean’s new wark | ~ ‘7{'o those who are already in possession of the First Volume of this 
eral times entirely—and often by snatches. It is 


Work, the Second will be found an indispensable requisite, as with- 
= out it the book is incomplete, and is deficiept in by far the mdst im- 
hickLER.—Come, I must keep you, Kit, to the subject in hand, 
t tise deserves a separate articie from your 


pees and interesting portion of the Biograpny of the Scorrisn 
‘4#.—And sooner or later it shall have it.” 


EPFORMERS. 

«* We hail with pleasure this New and greatly Ini; Edit: 
Mr Macnish has given us a very excellent book, and some very 
ful practical instructions.""— Monthly Review. 


ion. 
The external A a is very creditable to “iy lisher, and we 
have no doubt his well-meant 2eal in publishing an improved edition’ 

Ve have been captivated by the eloquence—we had almost said 
try of its descriptions ; and on the whole, we must say that we 


of a work that must ever be dear to 8, will meet with the 
to be one of the most valuable and amusing books of phi- 


encouragement which it unquestionably deserves.” — Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor, be ; : 
phy we have met with for this long time past.""—London Medical 


I. 
x LIFE OF MUIR. 
DEDICATED TO THE LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND. 
mu hed this day, in octavo, with a Portrait taken from an 
; Original Painting, 
iE LIFE of THOMAS MUIR, Esa., Advocate, 
; Of Huntershill, Member of the Convention of Delégates 
nin Scotland, &e, &c. ; who. was tried for SEDITION 


u. 

In 8vo, price 1s., with a Copperplate Engraving, 
DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL AC. 
of the LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER RAILWAY, 
First Projection to the present time; containing all the 
Information that have yet appeared on the subject, with 
interesting and. curious Original Details, Estimates of 
&e. &¢e.. By Joszeu Kinwan, Civil Engineer. 


: Ill. 
Third Edition, in foolscap 8vo, price 6s. boards, greatly 
3 enlarged and improved, 
THE ANATOMY of DRUNKENNESS. By 
Macwnisn, Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
s of Glasgow. - 
(peg Be Preliminary Observations.—2. Causes of 
pss. — 5. nomena of Drunkenness.—4. Drunkenness 
by Temperament.—5. Drunkenness modified by the Ine- 
Agent.—f. Enumeration of the less common Intoxicating 


' 


x. 
. In one Volume, price 4s. boards, 
Philosophy of — A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PROTEST- 
ywedded to a tasteful and piquant style, could not fail to| ANT REFORMATION, in a Series of Letters addressed to WiL- 
sand point out Mr Macnish as one of the most pro. | Liam Conner, in consequence of the Misrepresentations and As~ 
ung writers of the age. No medical work of the day has so contained in his ‘* History of the Protestant Reformation 
ractions for the general reader."—New North Briton. in Britain and Ireland.” By Witt1AM M‘Gavin, Esq., Author of 
A work which will be perused with interest and delight. It may | « The Protestant.” 
Sonsidered the most valuable contribution which philosophy, | . «« Those who wish to see Mr Cobbett more than matched, should 
, and. physical science in on combination, have lately | possess themselves of this valuable publication. It is not saying too 
to the illustration of the study of man’s nature, viewed in close | much of Mr M‘Gavin to assert, thathe is one of the most enlightened 
with his being’s end and aim.”—Edinburgh Weekly Chro-| Protestants in Christendom. ‘The whole controversy stands before 
:- : his mind in the order of perfect arrangement, and Mr Cobbett 
pears like a child in the hands of a giant, Posterity will gratefully 
acknowledge its obligation to this incomparable advocate.” —Lvan- 
gelical Magazine. afi 


contains fancy, feeling, humour, re- 


v. 
NEW GAELIC DICTIONARY. 
Octavo Volume, of one thousand pages, dedicated 
to his Grace the Duke of Gordon, price 2Is. in cloth, 


\D ICTIONARY of the GAELIC LANGUAGE, 
‘many more Words than the Quarto Dictionaries ; with 
Significations and various meanings in English; illustrated 
| Age meng Examples and Phrases, and 1 
First Part contains Gaelic-English, Second 
i oc ate nag pager let Bi the 
Dietic Gh Rev. Dr M‘Leop, Campsie, and the 
; R, lo 
“lt Geaiotaris seuchda for by the respectable names of its edi- 
he ~ Drs M‘Leod and Dewar are already ad i} 
tie public sn eminent Gaciie scholars, ast we think thelt 


xi. 
In a neat Pocket Volume, price 6d. ' 
THE CASQUET; a Collection of Songs in the 
GAELIC LANGUAGE. Selected by Jamzs Munno of Cardell. 
THE GAELIC MESSENGER;; conducted by the 


Reverend Dr M‘Lxop of Campsie, assisted by a numerous circle of 
Celtie Scholars. Volume First and |, now complete, may 
be had in boards, 6s, 6d. each, or with the fe. each Vol, 


Sermons, 
“ This is truly a li . A periodical in the language 
of Ossian."—. laburgh Literary Uasette 
Sold by Mr Pot.ock, 19} Blair Street, Edinburgh. 


4 


a ly 


, ofé : a ps e ‘eae 
$6 hel _ THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOU URNAL; OR; * 
neg AR Et 


Just-published,. 
a . EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
; No. CV. 
y “a Bhie we con oe of the Yat 
‘ CONTENTS. 
j ER et eh Of Diearbeases ind Paoperion, Freda pgres pub on | nin’ 
5h re a 
Pee 4 Public Schools Is of England.—Westminster and Eton. = Malin the whys 
pt ae ge aE tre Published this day,” 
_ |» 6. Professor Miiller’s History of the Dorians. No'3. VIEW of ANCIENT and -MoDEI ‘, 
©], Bulwer's Siamese Twins, and other Poems. Bicwgs Ris Ue, tn one glum e od ed 
£ rt ly Bbc iv dees od A Straits: volume, 
é “ Beechey’s Pacific and Behri Ss 
2 10. Epstole Obscuroram and Authorship 
; remarkable , 
& 1. Reform, and the Ministry. 


enlarged, 
ya ae ApAm Brack, Edinburgh; and LonomAn, Rens, Oane, No. NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and D 
{iS | Somown, and Guzen, London. VENTURE in he POBAR. SESS and REGIONS : with I 


“fi % : Page, ee the ¥ WHALE Ce prt ers By py 


Pose" : Jantzsox, and Huan Murnay, Esq. F.R-S.E. 

eee FITZRAYMOND ; No. Il. NARRATIVE. OF DISCOVERY = 

Bibs / OR; 4 iui ADVENTURE in CA, from liest Ages to the Prese 
_. ©. "THE RAMBLER ON THE“RHINE. i earns mega oy 
=i, SENS A Metro-Political Sketch of Past and Present Times. ByFroceoe 3 RSE. hes Sy be 


burgh ; and Su 
. Apam Buacx, Edin’ Lonema™, RE: Orme, Brown. Published Ourver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; 
‘and Gneen, London. ian? 7 > | Mansuaut, fi 


LIBRARY OF SIR J. P. GRANT. 
This day was published, 


LIFE OF MUIR. » 
DEDICATED TO THE LORD ADVOCATE OF DOPE 
~ Bablished this day, tu cstwh yi 


7 Ee ee 
; J A of LI 
So eS iad anes eRe AS: | Younger of unter, Meer of the Gx 
Bold’ by Auetion, by ae ioe before the inh Cpt 3 Suir a Sonny 
ei In his gteat Room, No. 11, Hanover Street, teangportation id ; ; 
yo vis >“ atarnmbadiieg following days, (Sunday ex. sg on ofthe Cruel and Tyrmnical tr m nthe 4 
oe or isles pie De mtb Eaing So Brdge never before brought to light 
| 21, Hanoyer Street, April 18, 185 \ By PETER MACKENZIE. © 
E This day is published, Lives ds gt sadn. ag be ly 
é 5 vols. 248, Glasgow: Printed for W. R. M:Paus, Trongate. 
fer AT HOME AND ABROAD. PoLsocK, 19; Blair Street, Edinburgh, « email 
a iy A NOVEL. Just published, : 
' © By the Author of ** Ri (the Nineteenth Century.”’ Daneiiaae yas | Fine Portraits bi Ard De Chalmers 
Pooks, Joun Murnay, A Street, London, the late Rev. Robert Hi Of Bristol, | . 
: snebyratlenaptien se ae wet os 
Re: . aes gma THE PULPIT. Vowume Sucrers. | 


In small 8vo, price 6s. cloth boards, 
VOLS I. and I. of an Enlarged and Improved Edition 


or 
: .y POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, 
hae » pe Remenen ct ucla Sian ¥ cols in the Society and Sand- 
hte By WILLIAM ELLTs. 


This Work will be completed in. Four Volumes, at L.1, 4s., and 
il comprise the ‘* Polynesian Researches,” and ‘* Tour through 
waii,’? ately 1 publi in ‘Three Octavo Volumes, price two 


guineas, being the first ir Volumes of 
ee THE SELECT LIBRARY, 
r pon eh dediened to on the Fei mah Pe neat oak emmeenians ah a, 
rr » Pi es teresting and v: Also, may be h: 
Ga. stg, ‘aby *teligoae when, Yithers means af may re ae Single Numbers of the PApiayet ee 
; edu Siee hate sate cameed tee =, by the Rev, DrChalmers, Robert Hall, Ws Jay of Bath, and 


A. bet «mall octavo; each game to contain about 400 z 
; to be embellished with a Vi » iritles, Fronts: No. 427, price 6d., with Portrait of Dr Chalmers, 


ke. &e., price 6s-neatly bound in cloth. ‘The Series Contains Substance of a SERMO Dr Chale 
eam at intervals of four to six weeks. on the DEATH of Dr ANDREW HOMBON. 


Containing Fift Sermans and Outlines of Sermons, disti 
ving Divines;. wilh Reviews, Sketches of 


Hill, M cellent Aiticles, Review, &c. 

Publ ty Waaam Hanwm, tongs Sl 
Cee ss’ bouh Budge 8 treet, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, 

A fow Sets of the First 12 12 Vols. “of the putt | 


emote pig ye ye tae tite; to Lak rad alo, Vole 
Vols. 14, 15, and/16, price 7s. 6d. each. © 


NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. OF POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES. Edinburgh: 
“ This is the rit interesting work, in.all its parts, we have ever Oo 
perused,” —Quarterly Review, by Jor “ 
oe prieuere n° space even to enter into a brief analysis of these 


ditivhen's Tuomas Arxinson & Co., 84, Trongate, j 
highly mteresting volumes ; ena! it eee te ae Conn, un aud Co., Dublin; Hunst, CRANCRs 


Observe, that they are replete 

scriptive of the South Sea Islands and their inhabitants. A strainof panos Caan Ti ag 
H Uunexaggerated piety runs through the work, without in | 7004 tirsushioat the United Kingdom. 

Srficing, fu the slightest degree, with the information it affords.”— 

Likerary Gazette. Price 6d.; or Stamped an ent fret by pst YOR 


Published by F » Son, and Londo! ——— : 
Witrran rat ag South Bridge Street, Bdinburghe maid Printed by BALLANTYNE & Co. Paul's Work, 


: Published for Propriato f 
AITKEN, (ot CONS ABLE & Co.) 19, 


{No. 129, April 50,1851.) 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS, 
ected with Literature, Science, and the Arte. 


: in a few days will be Published, 
_ Ii One Volume, 12mo, Price 4s. 6d. neatly done up in cloth, 


. REASONS 


FOR 
; THE HOPE THAT IS IN US. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS 
THE EVIDENCES OF NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION, THE 
RTALITY OF THE SOUL, AND OTHER IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 
to the Understanding of eune Fs Persons ; and havi 
‘to 0) 
eres page rete Readings, and Classification of ats 
By ROBERT AINSLIE, W.S., 
AUTHOR Ov “ 4 FATHER’S GIFT To His CHILDREN.”: 


burgh: Pritited for Henry CoNSTABLE, and Sold by all 


: UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
4 PRACTICAL 


CHEMISTRY AND PHARMACY. 
SUMMER COURSES of PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY and PHARMACY, . Hato, 
Professor y Dr Ds DD. B. me 


of vege eh and conducted 
Assistant, will commence on Monday, the 2d 


bo, th attend, are requested to give in their 
to Dr D. root ag Emre that the Hours for the di Classes 
Class can admit only a limited number of 


5 mea Lecture will be Dr Hope; on Monday, 
2d of May, at One o'clock, and > Prefion Decnonstratlons 


Wednesday, at the 
attending will commence the different Processes and Ex 


! Ticket, Three Guineas. 
Courses for Examination before the Royal C of 
qualify — ion ¢ Royal College 


Information be obtained by aj 
at the Experimental Rooms of the’ 


eae * _ B, Rep, 


and 


| POPULAR LECTURES ON NATURAL 
, HISTORY, 


BY MR W. RHIND, 
COURSE of LECTURES on NATURAL 


HISTORY will be DELIVERED in the Assembly Rooms, 
Street, on WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at Two 


hy INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to be given on Wednesday, 


A Sy) abus of the Lectures and Tickets to be had of Mr on 
George Street; and Mr Joun AnpERsoN, jun., 55 


Bridge % treet, 
Tickets to the Introductory Lecture to be obtained at the 


WATERLOO ROOMS, 
This Day. 


MR BOYLE, 
Professor of Sixctna, &¢,, Edinburgh, 
Will deliver 
A MORNING LECTURE UPON THE 
HUMAN VOICE, 


When he will take into View his own Theories of leet 
ILLING or FALSETT ‘TO, and the art of ALIOLO ye rm 
is commonly called VENT RILOQUISM; Nay 
LN 
o, 


and how it may be learned. 
Syllabus‘may be had at the principal Booksellers and Music 


of Lessons, STYL8, Taste, a= 


To commence at Two o'clock, P.M. 


. 7 Tickets, 5s. Gd. each. 
‘would be to devote the Summer vacation to instruct 
‘ny Nobleman’s entleman’s Family in the Cow’ in Singing 
aye yt 


n ty, &e. 
2, Great Stuart Street, West. 
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THE YEAR BOOK. 
BY WILLIAM HONE. 


aaa 


je woodcuts are cleverly 


Published this day, 
By RICHARD GRIFFIN and Oy 
61, Huteheson Street, Glasgow, 
With 8 cuts, 128 columtis of lettor-press, price only 1s., 


PART Iv. 


or 

THE YEAR BOOK, 
‘On the Plan and in the Manner of ‘ Tire Eveiy-DAY Boor,” 
but entirely different from that Works " ; 

By WILIAM HONE. 
Ph AD III. are now complete Volum 
blished, may be Sed of oll tes Rees The whole work 
be aa leted in Ane at nae pT meee on during the pre- 
sent year, illustrated wi th upwards of ore hundred spirited Engra. 
Sold by Sttii1e, Edinburgh. 


LITERARY LIVING CHARACTERS. 


THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
The Publishers of 


Testimo: 
Press, ve to the clatias 7 the above 


cial 
Work to increased under 
existed sifice the ive of Deosahar, 1000; 1830 ; subsequently to y to wich 
been considerably ly augmented, 
“« This improved and improving Magazine.""=Globe, 


fins changed fon the veteen ne Sngfied Merery Editor; if so, it 


Pit 1 Po Rn bens we for Sanery) is one of the best 
“The New Monthly comes pete ted vv’ te 
¢ present nu ber is probabl the best ft has pe jong 
time. Edinburgh Evening Post. oe 
* Judicious in the and seasonable in the 
dere sy variety, character, of its 
ieamaate New piggy an old iavourtto of ours. It has 


lately 
e congratulate the new conductor 
poset ini ptsent couse for sueces walsh tor: Jet hin 


infor: 


«* The present number of the New wey Sr bears us out in 
the antici Orb wanbn improve in hands of an active 


practical ber is one of the best that 
Br the New Monthipe cBaiaborgh ocatitg Pork nn we over vend 


Pr mela w of new life breathed through the pages of this 
e  Cornublan. 
nt thhe best tumor of the New Monthly which we have seen 
for a long time, and does credit to the judgment and taste of the 
Editor.”— Morning Advertiser, 
“The New soniniy Hagesine shows decided symptoms of im« 
provement.”—Bury 


PES mad Its glory has so paltonhie, rapidly a Rbds to attribute 
toa Editorsh ip, we 
im be, sui rach the case: here is the New * Month flo ent 


and animation, as it ever Was of old."=United Ki 
from alluding to the manifest 


ee SSE Ioushanwir ke maar 


area pemnevetie miscellany to us to have whders 
eon, under pan ale Tanager more king prove 


Aare ars med 


| has i acomplia 


sii P fia et ey frome ot! reas Tie oe 


~she Wa ring Pan ; 
Norton ting Author of « The Uniy say &e, 
Author of *€ Paul P s after @ Painting by Pickersgill. April 


forthwith to any 


st of Say, wil appear, of E. Lx pm hye Author of 
Bors de caiman ihe Sor i 
ewsman, 


f ted for Counun 
| paarers 13 Lan — ink Street, Bulaburgh Orde poeetved by aa 


a 


This day is published, 
No. I, 


or 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
With an Engraving of the Villa D'Este, Tivoli. 


CONTENTS. 

ae The eget rh to Glen Ora, Christopher —— 

2. May—sweet May !—3. Nature ‘inca Gare or the Toaine 
(with a chart illustrative of its 
5. Slavery Soutien. =. Battle 
oes MF Ea ean and Universities.—8. . Scenes in 

un 

Poland. No, If.—10. Ville O teet Black and hite.—12. The 


School of Saint Simon.—13, The Three Dukes.—14. The pil 
Glen.—15. Recent Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote. haid 
—I16. Bird-nesting, by a Field Natu 17. of the} Na- 


tion.—18. The Drama—Knowles’ Alfred.—19. Reporting Progress. 
—20. Colloquial Dictionary,—21. Journal of Litgratgre, ho. 


London: Hurst, Cuance, and Co., St Paul's Churchyard; 
H. ConsTaaie, Edinburgh; and Tuomas Murray, Glasgow. 


Just published, 
Price 6s. 6d, extra cloth boards, with a View of 
Selborne, 


"THE NATURAL ‘HISTORY of SELBORNE. 
By the late Rev, GILBERT WHITE, M.A. With Additions, 
by Sir ge JAnpine, Bart. Author of “ I)lustrations of Orni- 


thology,’ &c. 

« A work which men Of science, a3 well as readers, 

in considering ode of the most delightful ever written." New 
Monthly Magazine. 

».“ The most fascinating piece of rural writing, and sound English 
Philosophy, that ever Gen from the press.”"— Atheneum, ior 


« It's peally.s book book, not pe mery of merit, but of standard excel- 
lence.""—Edinburgh O 
« Nor Has Sir William Jardine made a sinecure of his present 
office as editor.” —Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


"a Med Proprietors ‘of Constable’s Miscellany have conferred a real 

ea, op Fae palyie by publishing, in a cheap and convenient 

taro, this ising and instructive’ volume." — Dumfries 
‘ourter. rata 


“Dost est. appmnesinte has this work. found a place in Constable's 
M iy. will form one of its most permanent gems, over 
which the vatiatons.o taste, or of caprice, can exercise no influ- 
ence.” 's Times. 


Edinburgh: Constaste & Co., and Hurst, Cuancr, & Cow 
London. 


NEW: PATENT SEMI-GRAND 
PIANOFORTE, 


Manvracturnep ny Mzssrs Broapwoop anv Sons. 


ROBERT PURDIE respectfully announces the 
a arrival of Messrs Broapwoop's Newly-Invented 


PATENT SEMI-GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


Just Received at his Warehouse, being the only place in Scotland 

where those elegant and unique Instruments are to be seen. T 

Nobility, Gentry. , and Music Professors, are eid to ene or and pt 

those beautiful Instruments. The Semi.Grand 

advan » Onc upy ing much less space thay the ori ry Horizontal 

SS iano, being very little oa eee ; they 
by econ and a 


go Six Octaves, from F to F, 
Metalic Plate ; and although the Toue is not so powerful as Messrs 


Broadwood's Patent\Grand Piano, yet of the same rich ameter aod 
the touch delicate and light, with soft and loud Pedals. . The Price 
is about one-third less than the Patent Grand Pianoforte. 


addition to his extensive 


R. Purprs has also just received a la 
IANOFORTES, both in 


Stock of Grand, Cabinet, and Square 
Elegant and Plain Cases, with all the latest improvements; also 
Double and Single Movement HARPS, SPANIS GUITARS, in 
great variety, FLUTES, and other MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
too numerous for the limits of an advertisement. 

A wauaty. of SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES, at all prices, 
many of which are very little worse than new, having been only a 
br months in use. 

ae jarge assortment of NEW MUSIC, to which is regularly 
aida a I the New Publications of merit as soon as they appear in 


The MUSIC LIBRARY is extensive, and the New Publications 
added. Terms of Subscription the same as heretofore. 


Instruments ragmag oy Lent on Ln and Repaired, in 


the best manner, in town and country, as 
London Pianoforte 
No, 83, Prince’s Street, pe the'Mound, 
Edinburgh, 25d April, 1831, 


THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


Vol. VIIL, Part 2d.; concluding the Deseri ‘of 
te and comprising that of Norway, Sweden, Ser nape ea 


day is published, 


THE! PORTICAL WORKS of the’ 
D BYRON, sa 


ike 


iret and only complete 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 


t Hon. 
Ivax) 


spite Eatin 


for the first time; orn hat were this; 
ever published. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA DIA Se 
Published thi this day, 
Paat XIV., Price Six Suinres, 
AND 
Votume IIL; Parr I., Prick Excurzen Surccisos, 
OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 


SEVENTH EDITION, - is 


Greatly Enlarged and Improved, : 
To be Completed in Twenty. Volumes Quarto. 


THE present HALF VOLUME contains the 
following Important Articles, which have been Entirely Re. 

Written for this ition :—CoMPARATIVE. ANATOMY, 

ANIMAL KINGDOM, ‘ANIMALCOLE,* ANTIQUITIRNG, ‘APPAR 

ARACHNIDRS, BRON TORO EO EE, &e.—T! Articles 


of tang the most useful and 
complete, but each part of the 
press, will be one individually valuable as a periodical 
of instructive and en treatises, by the most « 
authors of the present day. 

The very marked improvement in the the Li b 
beauty and accuracy of the typography and 
<2 roe oes Ts ble 
wit! eu i a ic 
— in also afforded ‘nu ; Is 

vour of the the work, bo in 
observations on its general 
Knowledge. 

The third volume being now finished at ree the _Pablishiers can 
calculate, that from the additional matter contained in # red: 
page, ~! will be enabled to compress the work aishinn tot im 
proposed in 


graved on a scale mich magni, a5 as to, o give the 

vantages of a most 

ween for — Bate ee : Srp and ry nC 
HITTAKER, TREAGHEK and Co., A BILTON; 4 ons 


their original prospectus. 
The.next half Veiga 9 will contain the first of a tne ook lp a 
complete cone 
of the geographical Separtislat plete place a General. Gazet- 
teer. 
and Jennines and Cyarvuin, London; and J 
Dublin, 


Published this day, 
Price 7s, 6d. 


MALTE BRUN’S SYSTEM 


werk 


of GEOGRAPHY, 


Holland. 


Tn the press, 
The Ninth and Last Volume, pede > 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and a copious 
been found neces: to have the department of Great 
withthe ene aoe whic mich the Evglish Teader attaches to tile 
e im: 2 
tion of Geourapiiy.” . 


the 
General 


The Index is so{constructed as to bea complete Table of Reference 


to the Book, at the same time that it forms an extensive and useful 
Gazetteer, 

Apa Buack, Edinburgh ; and Lonoman, REES, Orme, Brows 
and Gnexn, London. ven c i 5! = ) 


wep Published for the 


oprietors, every Saturda : 
bya pat AITKEN, (of CON: WaTew 


ABLE & Co) 19, 


psc: = Tuomas Arxinson & Co., 84, 


Curry, jun. and vga! Dublin; Hurst, Cr eee ase w. 
Paul's Coereel sae pth ag WILson, 

London; and by all 

Roads throughout thet United & Kingdoms 


Price Gd. ;'or Stamped and sent free by pasts 10s a: 
Printed by BALLANTYNE & Co., Paul's Works Canongale: ~ : 


” 
r ° 


{No, 150, May 7, 1831.) 


ed 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


‘GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


CANTER wel! on on Turspay, the 10th of 


OPEN 
TWO ELEMENTARY CLASSES; 
One for LADIES, and another for GENTLEMEN. 


This day is published, 


LORD BYRON, dome gate 
6 vols. 18mo, with P it and nighhyd wings, 
Lage V. and VL, which are now ime pu ished 
tain y Poems thy included in cae vious Col ee 
Works, tape some tha‘ ides several 
the first time; rendering wikis Te fiat a Jirst oe only complete 
published. 


ht Hon. 


iN yran 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, London, 


This day is published, 
Tn one large volume, 8vo, ee ee illustrated with numerous 
DES, 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL-ROADS, 

™ and INTERIOR COMMUNICATION in GENERAL. Con. 
nin of the rmances of the different Locomotive 
it to the LIVERPOOL CONTEST; up- 

tandiccnl Experiments; with Tables of the 

Canals and Rail-roads; and the Power of the 


; By NicHoLas Woop, Coll! iewer, 
Member of the Eocmative Engin Civil Engineers, &0.” rx ews, 
; fen tole the able atathor has brought u his treatise to the date 


ements in this nati ly important plan, We 
fava jume ‘ow one of great general interest.” Literary 


We must, in justice, refer the reader to the work itself, strong! 
whether he be a en eens ‘pager ae 


| aequainted ad with its technical difficulties—he will here receive in- 
i cea ine psy amenities soldion soun united 
_ Monthly Review. 


London: Hurst, Caines; and Co. 65, St Paul’s Churchyard; 
and Henny Consvan.e, Edinburgh. 


THE 


FORIEGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. XIV. 
’ IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
, Geen: 2 
. Theories of Light—2. Present State of Egypt—s. German 
— in the a tesh Century —41. Whale Fike, —5. et 
Rg 


ic Gospel Harmony.—6, French Finance.—7. Let. 
a. and Italy,—8. Modern Architecture and Architectu- 


| cellaneous Li ces 
\ ~ Italy, Poland, Russia, and of Oriental Literature.—15, Wie of 


} oy oat Trevrre. and Wentz, Trevrren. Jun. and Ricx- 


| TER, 50, Soho Square ; and Buack, Youne and YounG, Tavistock 
Just published, 
| Vols, I,, Il, IL, 1V., in 8vo, 


oF THE 


| FAMILY LIBRARY OF FRENCH CLASsIcs, 


f To be comprised in about Eighty Volumes, 


NOUVELLE BIBLIOTHEQUE CLASSIQUE; 
RR COLLECTION of the CHEFS-D'(EUVRE of FRENCH 


Panr L—The FRENCH THEATRE;; consisting 
of the WORKS of MOLIERE a and RACINE, and a Selection from 
CORNEILLE and VOLTAIR 

Price ofeach Volume, contsning abot 400 pages, 3s. 6d. ; or on 
Pine Paper, 4s. 6d. - 

oe pec tah act hie Co., 30, Solio Square, Lon- 
don ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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Now publishing, in phic rhe 7 si abet Printed, 
KNO WLEDGE FOR THE ee int 


OR, "THE PLAIN 


WHY AND BECAUSE, 
FAMILIARIZING SUBJECTS OB USEFUL CURIOSITY 

AND AMUSING RESEARCH: 

FROM THE KEST AND LATEST AUTHORITIES. 
, By JOHN TIMBS, 
Editor of “ Laconics,” ‘ Aréina of Science and Art,” &c. 

Tue design of this Work is to t the, Reader with 
just Fobnef usgeFruL Enguiries and new Facrs, as may combine 


curiosity upon hundreds 


and worldly k 


much 
books. é 
ae jects that bear upon the arts of life, of society, and their 
therefore recommended tor’s special 
Sttention, from their attractive character, as well as from their fasci- 
nating farm of conveying useful information. 

The facts thus conveyed 9 will be obtained eens the more recent 
works of the most ted authors, so as it, in a con- 
densed but Per eneiry form, the present state of knowledge upon 
ony oye eae er op ill be to correct and 

pe! opogty ty Rite Sage hy 3 explain away vudgar 
to present the reader with only 
pb views an concn | és are prs accordance with the better in« 


| telligence of the present age, and its characteristic spirit of invention 


and improvement, 


The success of the und pas Dales it hea yee proceeded, jus- 
tifies the Editor in presumi: is plan to be perfectly.understood, 
and its direct means of conv. instructive amusement to be amply 

appreciated by the publics 
Already published, 


PART L—DOMESTIC rade berth containing 
= tg Ho Yn — in various branches of Social Economy.— 


PART Il.—ZOOLOGY: Quanrurens: Illustrating 
their habits and peculiarities. 


PART III.—ORIGINS and ANTIQUITIES: 
chiefly from the Calendar, 


PART IV.—ZOOLOGY: Birons, and their Eco- 
nomy. 


PART V—POPULAR -CHEMISTRY. 
PART VI.—SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
PART VIL—MECHANICS. 


bye OPINIONS. 


“Mr ret, undor the taking instruction, arranged ih 
p= nig the taking ile of the Plain Why and 
contains a good scattered information on various subjects." 
Spectator, Dec. rs 1850. 


“ Here are sey, a shilling, and we confess to 
have received both P and et trata from this little unpre- 


tending work.” —A » Dec, 11, 1850. 

** This work promises to be tentt ite novel, and as chea 
as itis useful, Part I, is devoted to ¢ Science, n which an 
immense number of questions are suawered with » simpli- 
city, and brevity. e must Serene ea any ‘pabication con. 
taining more knowledge comprised in asa com 

iso" With less technicality or pretension.” —; fan ML, Magazine, Tine. 


oe. 

the fatigue of somiaery sade . caste Patriot, 
«* Pinnock’s Catechisms, we believe, 

aad Win ena reds Seems Because. The pre - vt however, has 

or some- 

what hi; iged poner 9 ar addressed to the 


recondite ; . 
ames be Pe ee into the hands 
endangering their 


Printed for Hniny Contraco, 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh’ 


ery 


On the Thirtieth of April was politica, 
No. II. 


or 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
With an Engraving of the Villu D'Este, ‘Tivoli. 
tr Rano 


1, The Pilgrimage to Christopher ——, in a Fytte— 
2 Stayeswert May 3" Na Fatere ae jae r ie Indian Thole 
with a chart illustrati nett pees ! 
land, her People and Reo ‘ononia, No. f 
State of ges, he —9.. Scenes. in 


Este 11. Th Block ‘and hite,—12. The 


ie Three Dukes.—14, The Dropping 

15. Recent Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote. No. 
—16. Bird-nesting; by a Field Naturalist.—17. Trustees of the Na- 
tion.—14. The les’ Alfred.—19. Reporting Progress, 


-—20. Colloquial Dietionary.—21. Journal of Literature, &c. 


London: Hurst, Cuancer, and Co., St Paul’s Churchyard. 
Edinburgh: Henry ConsTanie, 19, Waterloo Place. 


OPERATIVE MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTRY. 


This da 
In one very la eee J Bro, CIE One Hundred Engravings, 
rg Price L.1, 5s. half-bound, 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


"THE OPERATIVE CHEMIST; consisting of a 
Full Practical Display of MANUPACTUWING CHEMISTRY, 
and of its detailed applications to every of Manufactures. 
By SAMUEL F. gear. Es 
Author of ‘* The Supplement to the Pharmacopoeia,” &e. &e, 


London: Hurst, CHANCE, Ee Ce 65, St Paul's Churchyard ; 
and H, CoNnsTABLE, 
Where may be had, just ready, 
In one Jarge vol. 8vo, with nunierous plates, price 18s. 
WOOD'S COMPLETE PRACTICAL 


TREATISE on RAIL-ROADS, and INTERIOR COMMUNICA. 
TION in GENERAL. 


This day was 
Sn one. Notene 0ma price 3s. boards, 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF JOHN toed 


Containing a SKETCH of the scorn HISTORY, from the 
Farliest Times to the Period of his Death. - With an Aceount of the 
Reformation in Scotland. 
Seconp Epirton. 
Leith: Published by Jaores Buaner t Spe Baoketiiers 
in Edinburgh ; Wurrraker, Pabacaing » London ; 
ReM,. Tits, Dublin. 


uniter with the above’ price fo" 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS of ANDREW MEL- 


by the zemporay Ba Century. bo rapa Ta 
Just published, 
Price 5s. bound in Cloth, 

TNQUIRIES OF AN EMIGRANT, being the 

an from the pw hagek 1824 to oli 
qartue which period trav ha view toate America, and 
the British Province of Canada, to settle <a Emigrant; 
feay's observations on the 


Soil, Climate, H 
the Americans, with of Ontfit, Charges of 
‘aed Travelling ve Statement of 


Voye ne Exper a comparative 
ene offered in the United and Canada ; thus en- 
ling persons to form a judgment on the propriety of Emigrating. 
By JOSEPH PICKERING, 
Late of Fenny Stratford, Buckinghamshire. 
A New Edition. 


4 sees assure our readers that there is much information, especially 
SS topics, to be found in this little work.”—Gentle. 
agazine, 


«« This is a practical work. Ourdarmer is his mntmanting in shrewd. 
ness and reer are My wana nye their evident truth. 
le 3 in 


igh terms of U; of soil, climate, 
and inhabitants, We like nie book ans wbieh Od till of minute inter. 
mation.” ‘ator. 


London: Published by Berinovam Witson, No. 88, Royal E 
change; aud Henny Consraeex, 19, Waterloo Plate, Edi 1 Edinburgh, 


THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


- “Wi 
@ 


COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY, 
NOVELS. - 


pay rt ee ee oe 
STANDARD NOVELS. 
No. III. 
Published May 2, contains the whole of 
THE SPY, by CooreRr, 
and revised by the Author with his new I 


See: won gpa the “ie ogi ot te Pilea poms ame ofthe pein 


incidents, with an account 
nated as the leading 


No. I. comprises the whole of the PILOT, 
Coorg, price 63. 


No. II. contains Gonwin's celebrated Story of C 
WILLIAMS, complete, price 6s. 


No. IV. will contain the whole of Miss Janz — 
Romance of THADDEUS of WARSAW. 


Henry Co_puan and Richarp BentLry, ‘Londons and — 
and Brapruts, No, 12, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


Literary Portraits. — The Author of Pelham. 


"THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and 


sabe tf JOURNAL, te wey, 1, Ja, cout 
art distinguished Two 
Public,—Living pope No. 5.—The Author RS 


ham, with a fine Steel 
with dot Reformers.—The Months, b 
Literature 


ith.—Association for the Encou ent of 
= Speeches in Parliament; the Reform, Debates “ 
; Mrs the Ministers; Scenes 


eymou! 
Le moperm,, oA Candidate Soviets 
nalism :"’ The Aristocracy and 


Henny Covsurn and Ricnagp BENTLEY, plans ; 
by Bxux and Braprure, No. 12, Bank Street, 


. ARMY AND NAVY. 


THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 


NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE, 
For MAY. 


Contents: Tactics, with reference to impendin 
plea na emer “a 
British Artil arora ica the H. ©. 5. 

ater, 1680-0, : : 


to Serve in the 
fooneVacht Cl ny a 


Drummond Light nie fmt i rs an Lag 
of eld. Ma ene Count Diebitsch—On the Mode of and 
Steam Ships of War—Naval Reminiscenes; 
re in Portugal—Reviews and Critical Ni 
Portfolio—Parlia 


itor's mentary 
the Fleet—Promotions and Appointments, &e. &e. =| 


“2 aaa 


Hewry Convery and Ricuarb Bentiry, ‘Landdnj and Sold by 
Bxvt and Braprure, No, 12, Bank Street, Edinburgh. — 


Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday —— ' 
one AITKEN, (of CONS ABLES CO) 19,WA 


mo 
Sold also by Tuomas Arkrxson & Co., 84, Trongate, . 
Curny, jun. and Co., pee ato Hurst, Senos, coon 


Paul's Churchyard; and Ev: Ww 
Landon: and by al "Newnnen,, Posts esters, ad Clerks Of 


code howagheetand United Kingdom, 
Price 6d. ; or Stamped and Belial 10d, 7 
’ 


Printed by BALLANTYNE & Co., Paul's Work, canoes 


| February, 1850, 
which he stated fo be, to take away from managers of theatres 
‘the right of plays without first 
authors.” The also provided that when a play shall be once 


consent oh the partofthe author.” Leave being given, the bill was 
‘brought in by Mr Lamb and Sir James Mackintosh. It was read 
for the first time on February 24; for the second, on March 4; it 
‘passed the committee of the House on March 8; and the report 
was ordered to be brought up next day. Its recommitment was 
deferred from time fo time, drid*it ultimately fell through. The 


written, and the spirit of piety which pervades them proves 
tly, that they who have taken charge of these children have 
neglected their most precious interests, A great number of 
ilies are occupied with the manufacture of wool and cotton 
their own use, and also for exchange. Tlie wheel and loon 
found in almost every house. Colonel Gold possesses speei-' 
of their work, which will bear comparison with the best of 
Kind. Their roads are attended to, and in good condition. 
he colonel has travelled in a carriage through all parts of the 
antry. _He was present at a meeting of the general council of 
tion, and was surprised at the order and regularity which 
J ip the deliberations, and at the talent exhibited by 
ibers. Every thing we learn respecting the Che- 
to us, that these Indians have abandoned their 
adic life for domestic habits; that they have exchanged the 
mahawk and the carabino for the plough, the hoe, and the loom ; 
that they have already arrived at a surprising degree of civi- 
sation, the more extraordinary, that it was thought these sons 
Jof the forest could never relinquish their natural inclinations.— 
Courrier des Etats-Unis, 17th July, 1890. ~ 
Carr-cuat prom GLascow.—Miss Turpin and Mr Horncastle are 
With us. The lady-like grace and the beanty of the former, as 
as her vocal talents, have made a pleasing impression. Mr 
‘Horneastle was popular before among us.—Emigration is now the 
“ order of the day, and every one is setting off from town that can 
| possibly escape. The demand for summer quarters on the coast 
never was brisker; and, as the steam-boat tax is not to be levied 
this year, we are likely to haye a merry summer—if a brief one, 
for it has not yet begun—the weather still retaining all the chill 
‘February, while the sun shines with a May-day length and 
atone But still we are glad to escape from the festivities, 
4 of “the Season,”—The Evening meetings of Anderson's 
ersity are about to close. Mr Atkinson read,on Monday 
@ disquisition on the present state of the law of Literary 
, in which he espoused, if not the doctrine of perpetual 
t, at least the policy of a great extension of the privilege 
f authors, and most stoutly opposed the “Claims,” as they are 
of the eleven public bodies to gratis copies of every new 
In'these days of renovation, and with a reformed Parlia- 
og hey re-agitation of this interesting subject is likely to lead 
toa settlement of the vexatious question between aggrieved 
Dibliopoles and authors, and the universities and the public, 
Parsuey Sociery or THe Fine Arts.—A society, with the honour- 
able object of propagating a taste for, and consequently promoting 
the of, the Fine Arts, has recently been established here. 
‘The first aim of its members was to procure materials for an Ex~ 
_ hibition of the Works of Living Artists,—and especially to foster 
native talent. In this they have upon the whole been successful, 
{ considering the novelty of the plan, and the limited nature of the 
| field of operation, and of the funds at their command, ~'The Exhi- 
bition opened on Thursday last. It contains above 200 pictures— 
q many of very considerable merit, and even the average above par. 
» Graham has one fine portrait; Gibson, two; and Macnee the same 
1 number, Kidd contributes two very striking landscapes, and Do- 
ndldson more than one. Henderson has sent the beautiful Flute 
| Player. The artist, named Innes, whom no one seemed to know, 
has some. capital little pieces. Henning of London has sent his 
native town a set of miniature casts from the Panathenaic Proces- 
sion ; and Mr Fillans has astriking bust of the handsome and 
popular Sheriff Campbell, Upon the whole, the Exhibition, in 


1 ; distinguished 
age”—which being interpreted, means—of the officers of the 
Dragoon Guards. Of course our mast efficient and indefatigable 

actor will haye @ good house, , 


/ Weexty List or PenronMances. 


May 10—13. 


Tves, Richard ITT., & The Robber*s Wife. 

Wep. The Merchant of Venice, § The Sleeping Draught. 
Tuurs, Macbeth, § The White Phantom. 

Faw, A New Way-to Pay Old Debts, § Perfection. 


o_o 
* 0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


To the Bystander'Clnb we must offer an unfeigned apology. 
—Our Clovenford article has run to a greater length than we av- 
ticipated. But we pledge ourselves that in fature none of their 
communications shall be postponed. 

We fear that some of our correspondents may think us remiss 
in noticing their favours, but if they only consider that * * * *, 
and then again that # # * *, they will see thats # *# *# 4 # * 
is unavoidable, and remain satisfied that we act for the best. 
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SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


"THE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 

ACADEMY, for the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS, at 
the Rooms of the Academy, 24, WATERLOO Pace, will CLOSE 
on SATURDAY, the 21st current. 

By order of the : 
D. O. HILL, Secretary, 
Admission 1s.—Season Tickets 5s,—Catalogues 6d, 

Edinburgh, 6th May, 1831. 


THEATRE-ROYAL. 
MR PRITCHARD’S BENEFIT, 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE, 
On MONDAY next, the 16th May, 1851, 


ieee Sm Ma eloctn greet credit on tee fe iy itr A Paisley. Will be acted Sheridan’s Play of J 
The “ of an old shepherd” was picked up by Mr Atkinson, PIZARRO; 
who “hanselled” the Exhibition, by being the first purchaser OR, THE SPANIARDS IN, PERU. 
from it. We fervently trust his example will be followed—nay, Rolla, Mr Pritchard, 
far outdone ; for, ord all, buying is the way to patronise and one ly ad 
the arts ; Paisley, which has been long famous for Orchestva ebrated O 
the delicate and tasteful fabrics it manufactures, may be greatly ‘The wih perform be of Sree Padeusnnituiae 
bénefited, even in a commercial view, bya diffusion of sound A new Farce, by Dibdin, first time in this Theatre, entitled, 
principles of taste among its community. MY SPOUSE AND I!!! 
Theatrical Gossip.—There has been nothing new at either of the After which, Mr Pritchatd will recite a new version of 
great houses since our last. Charles Kemble has entered into BUCKS HAVE AT YE ALL, 
‘ati Alliance with Ducrow, with a view to the production of a ofa Play House; or, 
Bucks in the — - the ality in the Pit— 
shall perform in the identical costume, and the London, The favourite Ov ry 


are making a sad hand of him in consequence. One has 
jiursued the manager in his researches through all the rag-fairs in 


uence reception it ved occasion 
France for cast coats of the Emperor, and even up-stairs to Prinee = ¢ ot Mi Brant Seed at pean) oe 


when he went to borrow a pair of his Highness’s small. ry BRIGAND. 
élothes.—Catalani has taken up her residence at Florence, where The » Mr Pritchard, 
tee — a oe the education of young females in In the course of w’ ~ Me Privehard will sing 
» who are prov for during their instruction, and en- iv rot 
afterwards procured for them, when they are to ap- An pileennte Oe LR te “ed 


gagements 

pend to their family name that of Catalani.—The French plays, at | 
the Haymarket, continue to attract.—It will be in the memory of 
some of our readers, thatthe Hon, George Lamb, on the 224 of 


‘Tickets to be had, and places for the Boxes to be taken, of Mr 
Kewnepy, at the Box Office, Theatre-Royal, from 10 tili4 O'clock 
| and of Mr PRITCHARD, 25, St Jamov’s Square, _ ‘ 


: 
$ 
, spectacle termed Napoleon. Charles has announced that the 
‘ 


or 
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Just published, 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, 
,VOLS., LXVIIT. LXIX. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY 


or 
ALEXANDER WILSON 
AND 
CHARLES LUCIAN BONAPARTE. 
WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS 
By ROBERT JAMESON, Esq. 
Regius auaca’* tsa ae — yy Sy the University 


(To be daa te Four Volumes.) 
Price 3s. 6d. each Volume,—Royal Paper, 6s. 
oe nare sags tts wad ric®, bso oan the, went, We recommend 


Seto eee mnstor of a bookshelf in the kingdom. The Memoir 
man is an invaluable document.’ lator. 
“ The it volume is full of interest. The work on Ame- 


pea me a ce hae Jet speared. It has the further advan. 
ific arrangement, and incidental memo- 
rofessor Jameson ; it hardly needs higher recommenda- 


randa of Pi 
oe Wilson’s-work is a very delightful one. Without any reference 
pene | there i 5 tmonghout it all the freshness of nature.” — 
A new Life of Wixson will be added. 
Edinburgh: Prin’ 


ited for Constranymw and Co.; and Hurgr, 
Onancer, and Co., London, 


Nearly ready for publication, 
(Foraanc a Coxranion 10 THe LerrEerrress 1¥ 
Constante’s Miscettany,) 


In Five Fae ee each peteitieg ton heme enaly coloured Plates, 
Price One Guinea, in Demy Folio, 


Two Feet eng ty pan ay apg bgehes tem ys 07 ed more 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; 


INCLUDING 
REPRESENTATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL INSECTS, 
FOREST TREES, AND FRUITS OF AMERICA, 
Drawn, Etched, and Coloured, under the Superintendence of 
CAPTAIN THOMAS BROWN, F.L.S., M.W.S., dc. 
*,* This will form one of most elegant works hitherto pub- 
fo eek in this country, nal ‘be ‘unprecedented for its cheapness, 
mnaseding, — : soedies the Leerpress, one-sixth part of the 
crigioal cs not only the whole 
of Binds given at yf maids in Witaeee and Caarves Lucian 
Bonaranrrs, in many instances larger, and in none less, than in ue 
1 works, but w also contain tat various newly-discovered 


including numerous representations of Insects, Fruits, and 
Trees of America. 


Published by Henay Constanie, 19, Waterloo Place, Edin- 
burgh; Hurst, Cuancx and Co. ; and Moon, Boys, and Graves, 


vent 


GERMAN LANGUAGE 4 AND LITERATURE. 
DR CANTOR o aires on TuEspay the 10th inst., 
BH A wo HAP RET A RY CLASSES, to which 4 few more may 

wh o Nort Hanover Street. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
bie PROPRIETORS of the EDINBURGH 


EVENING POST and SCOTTISH rT e ey ae rr he 
enile tot to themselves, at this time ta 
the ‘Public to the great advantages which that Journal holds out to 


To Publisherss-the Post, from. its well-known status as a literary 


To Gentlemen of the 1-at—Seom ite extensive cicoulation amongst 
the biotin lly Of Scotland and England, “as 
pet the Post. advantages which no other 
ourna 


boeken 
To Sete one! and 


effectual 
The o Peaster yee 
culation of the Post is 1700—a mi a which, 


in: Edin 


only by one paper, and surpassed by no other in Sco! 
pT lg og op gag 
means of y the vi ublic May ascer- 
tain the good faith of this statement by an exam: pon Bes . theooks, 
¥ are open 


to their scrutiny at the Publishing Ofc, 20, Shak. 


ight, written about a.p. 1400. 
te. Volumes of the British Reformers already published, are as 
OW — . 
an Writings of Tindal, Frith,:and arnoe IV. Sele Pelee Sane 
av ters ka rand Phil rinees A eciaes 
ders, Taylor, Careless LX. OF Of KaomeXL OF Gites 
tion of | to Cranmer.—XII. Of Jewell. ’ 
The Volumes will be published during the year 1831, 
are— 
Writings of Edward VI., Catherine : 
Coverdale others.—XI1. Of Fox, Gilby, Ueto, ing, a 
ee 


ee y done up in cloth, 
ee ae Oy tae 


THE HOPE THAT 1s ‘IN US. 
A SERIES OF ESSAYS ; 
ON THE EVIDENCES OF NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION, 7 
ae OF THE SOUL, AND OTHER IMPORTANT SU! 


of Young Persons ; and = 

a. thereto Spine perietera ican eel Classification 2. 
on Important Sages 

By ROBERT AINSLIE, W.S., 

AUTHOR OF “ A FATHER'S GIFT TO HIS CHILDREN.” 

“ This work is a popular of the evidences of 

Its design is excellent,—its spirit is ee ieee subject is 

ant,—its execution is successful.”"—Edinburgh Literary Jor: 

Printed for Hmnry Constanie, Edinburgh; Maurice © 

Glasgow ; and Hurst, Cuancx, and Co., London. 


THE 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XIV. 
IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Theories of Light.—2. Present State of Egypt—3. German 
Manners in the Simeath Century.—4. Whale Fishery.—5. 
Teutonic Rhythmic Gospel Harmony.—6. French Finanee,—]. Let 
ters on Croatia and Italy.—8. Modern Architecture and a 
ral Study.—9. Greek Texts ofthe Roman Law.—10. 
11. Poland under Sobieski.—12. Poland in 1830,—13, « 
Sketches of French, Italian, Spanish, and German Works.—14, 
cellaneous Li Notices from Denmark, France, : 
land, Italy, Poland, Russia, and of Oriental Llentinesaine 
New ications." 
Printed for Trevrret and Wurtz, TrevrreL, Jun. and Rrom 
TER, 50, Soho Square ; and BLack, Youna, and Youre, 
Street, London. 


published, 
Neatly bound | in ei CS Lettered, 


A COMMENTARY UPON THE HOLY BIE 
From HENRY anv SCOTT. 


With occasional Observations and Notes from other 
PR. object ‘of the work is to le a Commentary on aly. 

Scriptures, compact in size, and moderate in price, which may 
useful to those whose opportunities of randiage ot whose n 
purchasing, render such publications prow Psy 2 the od 
are suited for Christians at every station, denom 

The Work, which is closely printed o gor Paper and 7 
will be comprised in six volumes, small wi will a: ppes 
succession as speedily as is consistent t with the care and ‘and ‘attention 


By ay in preparing the work. 
from Genesis to Deuteronomy, is 


he First Volume, containi 
just FF ge rg and may be in two forms, 
pin 2 Ss. per wma I The 


The Commnentiey alone, 


Comment with that ion of t text (being part 
oy Ruby Svo Bible) prefixed, to which the Comment refers, re 


Published by the Reticious Tract Society, 
sold by WILLIAM OLIPHANT, 22, ae Bridge Street, 


ban I Nee Vor osteo Ny! is 


THE BRITISH REFORMERS, comtiaatie the 
Writings of the Reverend and learned John Wickliff, D.D. the first 
English Translator of the Holy Sériptures; also the 
Thorpe, eg Hilton, Pecock, Bilney, and others; with the 
Lantern o 


Orne aboye Volumes are neatly hone in cloth : 
contain well-executed Portraits of the ptincipal - 
volume may be had separately, and seliyfor 4s. 8d. : be 


Edinburgh: Published for the Propri 
oe AITKEN, (of CONSTABL 


Sold also by Tuomas Atkinson & Co., a 
Curry, jun. and Co, Dublin; Huks: 
Paul's Churchyard; and Errinciaar vison a 
Londen and by all Newsmen, Postmasters,: 


oads throughout the United Kingdom. : 
Price 6d.; or Stamped andsen fre by posts 10k , 


Prioted by BALLANTYNE & Co, Paul's Work, Canonmie: 


SLES eh 19, W. 


BELLES LETTRES. 
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Lerrn PaituarMonric Socrery.—The third open meeting of this 
society, and the first, we believe, at which ladies have been present, 
was held in the Leith Assembly Room, on Wednesday Evening. 
Although it is only a few months since the society was Pyrsd 
the performances were given with much greater spirit and 
than we could have anticipated. The instrumental department 
consisted of a symphony by Mozart, a national overture by Bishop, 
and the overture to the Barber of Seville by Rossini, which were 
loudly and deservedly applauded. An andante by Beethoven, for 
two violins, two tenors, and violoncello, was played in a very 
beautiful manner. The glees and choruses were given with great 
feeling and animation, We were particularly pleased with “ The 
Red Cross Knight,” “‘ Raise the loud War Cry,” and “ Hark! ’tis 
the Indian Dram.” There were also songs by Messrs Macleod, 
Edmunds, and Muggerland, which gave great pleasure. We were 
highly delighted with the “ Death of Nelson,” sung by the latter 
gentleman. We ought not to omit giving Mr Kenward and Mr 
Currie due praise for the effective and admirable assistance they 
afforded in the glees. Mr R. B. Stewart is the leader of this very 
promising society, and he performed his duty with very great 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


second volume of the Life of Thomas Ken, deprived Bishop 

th and Wells, including the period from 1640 to the death of 
, is nearly ready. 

A new weekly publication, to be called the Anti-Infidel, is an- 


the press, the Life and Times of England's Patriot King, 
un the Fourth ;—Part I. with two Engravings. 
eRS OF THE Frencn Lancuace.—An able and judicious 
1 to professors of the Frenclt language is being circulated 
London. It urges them to form asociety, among other purposes, 
sare the strength and respectability resulting from union ; the 
nsion of incompetent persons from the occupation of teaching ; 
sanction, by a diploma, of those who are properly qualified : 
formation of a fund for the assistance of such members 
have become aged and infirm. 
‘The Medico-Botanical Society of London has offered a gold and 


silver medal for the best essays on the question—* What is the 
egetable substance which could be employed with success in the 
e of hydrophobia?” and, “On the medicinal qualities and 
of any indigenous plant, which is not yet sufficiently known, 
on new uses and applications of any indigenous plants.” [Would 
Society not have proceeded more regularly, in respect to the 
hject matter of the first essay, by propounding the question— 
“ Whether there were any such disease as hydrophobia?” For 
wr parts, we can see little difference between what is so called, 
many cases of diffuse inflammation,—£, L. J.) 
Epveation uw France.—In no fewer than a hundred and nine 
ties and towns in France, institutions have already been, or are 
to be, established at the public expense, for the instruction, 
professors, of a portion of the industrious classes of the 
ple in the geometrical and mechanical knowledge applicable 
to the useful arts. The number of pupils is estimated at between 
r and five thousand. 
Lowpon.—The chancellor has been busy dining with the Royal 
Academy and the Literary Fund. His speeches at both were 
ch as might have been expected. Attheformer, Shee’s farthing 
dle looked particularly small beside his flashes of lightning. 
only thing uttered by his lordship that the most fastidious 
sould call in bad taste, was a compliment both silly and fulsome 
Sir Arthur, whom he was pleased to term at once eminent as a 
inter and orator. The good man is neither one nor other, Such 
u is disgusting in private public-dinners, but at one so 
gely attended, it is dishonest, The Academy had a right to 
te a fool of itself by electing Sir Arthur to the chair, but 
wham should not have worshipped the monkey-god.—A blind 
r je name of Werner has attracted crowds by drawing 
a German guitar a noise resembling the effect of a whole 
of music. He also imitates a whole farm-yard supposed to 
disturbed by the music, His success has been rivalled by alady 
‘who manufactures pictures out of fragments of party-coloured 
. cloths. The fine arts are, therefore, evidently flourishing in the 


_ metropolis. 
New Navrica, Aumanac.—In a report made to the Geographi- 
cal Society of Paris onthe specimen of the “‘ New Nautical Almanac,” 
sent by Mr Barrow, the most flattering commendations are given 
to this work. “The different ephemerides published at Paris, 
Vienna, &c.,” says the reporter, “ have their peculiar advantages : 
the English ephemerides unite them all. Even the Connaissance 
des Temps, which is unquestionably one of the most complete col. 
lections of this kind, will, comparatively, be far behind: it con. 
tains the indispensable ; the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ will give the indis- 
-pensable and the useful, and sometimes perhaps what will approach 
to the superfiuous.”’ 
Screwriric INstrTuTIONS IN Po.anp.—The number of students at 
Warsaw is 589; the provincial colleges contain 8687 pupils: 1624 
Young artisans frequent the Sunday schools in the capital and the 
provinces. In the deaf and dumb school, there are 60 individuals ; 
‘ina Jewish school, founded in 1826, there are 72 pupils ; in four 
other elementary Jewish schools, there are 298 scholars. 
Voucanors In Cenrran Asia.—The discovery of volcanoes, hi- 
therto considered to be always in proximity to the ocean, in the 
central plains of Asia, is among the most interesting features of 
the late journey of De Humboldt. This celebrated traveller is 
about to present an account of these to the Academy of Paris, and 
we shall notice the results at a future opportunity.—Literary 
€ » Beneyouent Funp.—The anniversary of this excellent 
took place on Saturday last, Lord Wharneliffe in the 
chair, supported by the Duke of Somerset, and other noblemen 
including Sir M. A, Shee, and many academicians. 
ig the all-engrossing interest of the elections, and the 
absence from town of so many friends and patrons, we 
been well pleased to hear the amount of the after-dinner 
theneum., : 


ants of every place, on 
tion clearly is, that every person shall be reckoned once, and not 


ability. Refreshments were given at this meeting, and with the 


delightful company of the ladies, it furnished altogether a most 


pleasant evening’s amusement. 
We have been requested to assist in giving publicity to the fol. 


lowing piece of information :— 


PorutaTron.—In the approaching enumeration of the inhabit. 
‘onday, the 30th May instant, the inten- 


oftener; so that those who happen to be travelling, or absent 
from home on business, or for any other purpose on that day, shall 
be reckoned as if at their usual residence ; and if they leave direc- 


tions at home accordingly, they may assign that as a reason fory 


refusing to be reckoned elsewhere. It is not easy to define in all 


cases what constitutes residence ; generally speaking,’ the enquirer 


may reasonably ask at every house for the number of persons who 
lodged there during the preceding week, or the last night, and 
proceed to reckon all such as residents there, unless sufficient 
reason be given for thinking that they or any of them will be 
enumerated elsewhere.—It may conduce to accuracy in populous 
places, to observe, that the larger the number of selected enu- 
merators, the less capable and intelligent some of them must be; 
nor is it certain that sheriffs depute will think themselves justi. 
fied in allowing payment in the accounts of schoolmaster, beyond 
the day’s work of one enumerator to a hundred houses, or six 
hundred persons, unless in very thinly inhabited districts. . 
Theatrical Gossip.—Pasta is again in London, glorious and tri- 
umphant asever. Fanny Kemble, like a good clever girl as she, 
is, (will she ever be any thing more?) has been a constant witness 
of her performances.—A new opera, called the “ Revolt of Mos. 
cow,” has been produced at Drury-Lane.—Leontine Fay has re- 
joined the French comedians in London, and been received rap- 
turously as ever. The French government having made an at-. 
tempt to subject theatrical exhibitions toa limited censorship, and 
the managers of several theatres having expressed an inclination 
to acquiesce, seventy-five authors have combined to resist the 
scheme. They bind themselves under a heayy penalty to with- 
draw from the theatre of any manager who shall submit, all their 
works over which they have any control, and not to present any’ 
new ones till he retract—Kean informed us on Saturday last 
that although he expected to appear seldom in London for the 
fature, he hoped frequently to appear before an Edinburgh au-, 
dience. How does this accord with the confident statements in 
the London prints, that he is part-proprietor and manager of the, 
new theatre in the city? Miss Turpin takes her benefit to-night. 
If a sweet and correct style of singing, a modest and amiable ap- 
pearance, are any recommendations, she will not appeal in vain. 


Weexty List or PerronmMances. 
May 14—20. 


Othello, § The Weathercock. 

Mon. Pizarro, My Spouse and I, § The Brigand. 

Tues. The Busy Body, & Abon Hassan. 

Wep. The Twelfth Night, Concert, § The Vampire. 

Tnurs, Separation and Reparation, Gretna Green, § The Falls of 
Clyde. 

Fat. St Ronan's Well, The Tableaux, §c. 


Sar, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We present our readers next week with a double and miscel. © 
laneous Number.—Among our Correspondents this week we re- 
cognise some strangers—** nd”— A-Tale of the south of 
France”— The Poetic Mirror”—and“ A Sabbath evening Walk” . 
—They are welome, and Shall hear farther from uw. 
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CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, 
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AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY 


or 

ALEXANDER WILSON 

AND 
CHARLES LUCIAN BONAPARTE. 
WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS 
By ROBERT JAMESON, Esq. 
in the Uni 

Regius oie: of Natural Nynosg og versity 


(To be sounded’ in Four Volumes. ) 
Price 3s. 6d. each Volume,—Royal Paper, 6s. 
‘ Pan andes nr poe et yt ny hee Venus 
okshelf in om. jemoir 
hed baht yop is an Sfovaleable document.”"—Spectator. 


fic arrangement, an 
{aa Jameson ; it hardly needs abe. 
Atlas, 
** Wilson's work is a delightful one. Without any reference 
there hha ey all the freshness of nature.”— 


to science 
Athenaum. 

Edinburgh: Printed for Consraste and Co.; and Hurst, 
Cuance, and Co., London. 


SPLENDID WORK FOR THE DRAWING- 
ROOM TABLE. 
Just published, 
Price L.1 plain, or L.1, 14s. beautifully coloured, . 
folded in a neat Case, 


A PANORAMA of CONSTANTINOPLE and 


J. PiTman, Esq., and 
the Publi Buildings, Sol Piaishes oF the Maveners tank Customs of 


Published by Saarvet Lerou, 18, Strand, London. 


INTERESTING WORKS. 


Just ees Sy Henry Co.purn and Ricuarp Bentvey, Lon- 
don ; by Bei. and Braprute, No. 12, Bank Street, 
Edinburgh, 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR 
THOMAS LAWRENCE, late President of the Royal Academy, 
2 vols. 8vo, wi Sepe Pecectil Of a bane ‘President, from Paint- 
ings by himself at various Periods of his Life. 

II. 

SIR ARTHUR BROOKE'S TRAVELS in 
SPAIN weed rtp toa See on 2 an ee Parente in 
vole. 80, with Plates. meer —~ 

IIT. 

“CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE to the PA- 

er] and BEHRING’S STRAIT, for the parpose of Discovery, 


ft agg ting with the Expeditions under tain Parry and 
With Saeuntes Plates engraved by Dy Findes, 


gro Beechey’: is a lasti f his bi- 
Sieg, dnd sa bangs? to his soustry.”—sLiferery Gasetle. 
IV. 
MAJOR KEPPEL’S JOURNEY ACROSS the 
BALKAN, with an Account of some Interesting Discoventas 1N 


Asta Minor. 2 vols 8vo, with ‘Map and Plates, 
“ A work full of entertainment and information.” —Athenaum. 


we 
The NATIONAL LIBRARY, No. IX. Contai 
Be ry Mag = | Sones a ach BOURRIENNE'’S Lire | ™4 
VI. 
The HISTORY of MEDICINE, SURGERY, and 
ANATOMY. From the Earliest Period. By Dr Haminron. 2 
vols. small 8vo. 


VII. 


The LIVES of the ACT ‘ 
stan Mae he ACTORS. By Jony Garr, Fsq 
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On Wednesday next will be published, , 
A CHARITY SERMON, 
IN BEHALF OF THE 


__GABLIC EPISCOPAL SOCIETY, ~ 


PGhapel, and'om Sunday, the HUN Of Apri in St Peters Ch 


By the Right Rev. JAMES WALKER, D.D., F.R.S-Exy 
A Bishop, and Professor of Divinity in the Scottish Episcopal 


W. Gnsive and oa, 8, Wistice Binder 
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~ Mr N. instructs through the medium of t 
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Coloured, L.1, 11s. 6d. 
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REPRESENTATIONS OF T ‘CIPAL : 
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%g¢ This will form one of the most elegant works hitherto 
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Ss The ‘Tlustrativns will com 

Birds gi wen by ALEXANDER WILSON and 
Sauareens in many instances larger, and in 


gaa works, but also. contain varsehana 
in aeeees mee humerous representations of 1 od 
came Sura, a es | 
his Majesty, London. | 
MONTAGU'S’§ «s" ~. 
ORNITHOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, 


On the 24th of Ma will be published, 
In onie very thick Volume, Svo, with Dono OR 
Wood.cuts, 


MONTAGU’S ORNITHOLOGICAL. DIC. 
TIONARY. A New Edition... With the 
blished by Teamrncx, Vico: Spcetn and Ane Neue ee 
Puan o¥ Srupy, the Use of xg 
servations. 
By JAMES RENNIE, A.M. ALLS. 
Professor of Natural History, Ki Colle, London, 
Author of * Insect eer f t os," 
London: Hurst, Cx and Churchyard. are! 

Eateburyh: Huan Constanta, sana oak 
+ Published for : 
AITKEN, (OrCONS 


PLACE: 
Sold also re THOMAS Pinte! & fe 84, 
Curry, jun. and Co., Dublin; H 


3 and by all 
Roads throughout the United 
Price 6d.; or Stamped and 


Weexty Lisr or PerrorMances. 
’ May 21—27. 

Cinderella, & Charles the Second. 

The — é Ruin, Simpson and Co., § Too Late for 


Cinderella, § The Tableaux, 
Manangement, The Blue Li The Padlock. 
Wild Oats, The Lancers, "No. no Su, 


Music Mad, Sergemnte tfe, Manager in istress, § Der 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Severat Articles lie over for insertion. “Salicetti, A Story of 


‘the South of France,” is in types, and will appear in our next. 


(No, 135, May 28, 1831.) 
q ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, 
Vot. LX VIL, 
Was published this day, 
Berne tue Seconp VoLumE or 
SWITZERLAND, 
THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF FRANCE, 
AND THE PYRENEES, 
In 1830. 
By DERWENT CONWAY. 
In Two Vo.umes. 


Edinburgh : Printed for Constasie and Co., 19, Waterloo Place 
and Hurst, Cxance, and Co., London. Ss : 


Who have just published, 
VOLS. LXVIII., LXIX. 


CONTAINING THE 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY 


or 
ALEXANDER WILSON 
. AND 
CHARLES LUCIAN BONAPARTE, 
WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS 
By ROBERT JAMESON, Esq. 
Regius Professor of Natural His! in the University 
of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 
( To be completed in Four Volumes.) 
J Price 3s. 6d. each Volume,—Royal Paper, 6s, 
"© We have read it, and rich has been the treat. We recommend 


- 


it to proprietor of a bookshelf in the kingdom. The Memoir 
alone of the man is an invaluable document.”"—Spectator. 
« The it volume is full of interest. The best work on Ame- 


rican Orn! area that has yet appeared. It has the further advan- 
tage of the revision, scientific arrangement, and incidental memo. 
randa of Professor Jameson ; it hardly needs higher recommenda. 
tion.”"—Al/as, 

** Wilson’s work is a very delightful one. Without any reference 
to science there is throughout it all the freshness of nature,”— 
Athenaum. 


I Vol octa’ ate toe ea tly done up in cloth, 
One ume vO, price -» neatly y 
, THE ORIENTALIST ; 
OR, LETTERS OF A RABBI. 
WITH NOTES. 


- By JAMES NOBLE, A.M. 
Oriental Master in the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 


“ Orient pearls at random strung.” 
Oxrver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and Stmexin and MARSHALL, 
‘London. 


« Mr Noble’s Orientatist is ace in the history of literature in 
the form of letters: partly by ption, criticism, biography, and 
example, it conveys a luminous idea of the spirit and character of 

the literature of the East. The mere English reader will find con- 
siderable novelty in the style and matter of the various Eastern 
authors who are referred to. Mr Noble, by an ble method of 
exemplifying his remarks, has rendered that which many might 
otherwise have called dry, and have turned away from, amusing as 
well as instructive.—After the gratification afforded to us by this 
volume, it is our duty to take a passage from the Envoy, which ex- 
plains Mr Noble's ‘intentions as to another volume. Our recom- 
. , we hope, add weight to his Papa age peg 
«To the student of Oriental literature this volume be highly 
‘ not merely because it presents, in a small compass, some 
of the products of Eastern cultivation, but also because the 
editor has brought to it the advantages of extensive research, To 
the mere reader of fiction, who seeks no oy ratification than 
amusement, it will also be a source of delight. It teems with the 
quaint, and wise, and pleasant stories that distinguish the literature 
‘Arabia Many of them are quite new to us, others 
y though 


\gie ‘already falar, a not in the shape in which Mr Noble 
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lively ex 
this hint 


» of Laws, the great story-telling Rabbi of the Western 
world,’ whose disguise it is not very difficult to penetrate; and we 
think, as his work consists Fg oJ of the novels, tales, and 
romances of Oriental Sir Walters, he has shown — ee in 
his choice of a correspondent. The stories of the East. have, of 
course, been familiar to all our readers, ‘ even from their boyish 
days ;’ and we are convinced, though they will not perhaps look on 
Mr Noble's collection with the same ardour of first love with which 
they doated on the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ they will see such a resem- 
blance to the enchantresses of their youth, as will ensure it a very 
favourable reception.—It struck us there was a more palpable design 
in the present tales than in their glorious predecessors ; and we are 
told by Mr Noble that ‘the Indian stories differ from the Arabian 
and Persian ones in this, that there is always some moral easily de- 
ducible from the narrative, and which serves as a focus, wherein is 
concentrated the power and brightness of the wisdom of the intelli. 
In proof of this, we shall quote the ‘ Avaricious Punished,’ 
a Circassian story ; and shall, if Ping a5) return to Mr Noble's in- 

volume at some future time.” —Athenaum. 

“ This book, as far as we have any know! , is new as a compi- 
lation. We do not know of any production furnishing, in a mode- 
— cao, an Seeetriel crest pin of the _— _en 
religious systems, meta ical dogmas, literary proficiency, and po- 
litical institutions of the remote regions of the East. The letters of 
a Rabbi are an el t introduction to the study of Indian literature 
and manners; and brief as the work is, it appears to us to be the 
fruit of extensive reading, and diligent as well as judicious research.” 
—New Monthly Magazine. 

«* The work is evidently a medium fur publishing the diversified 
and miscellaneous matter which the author has collected in the 
course of his reading concerning Eastern literature and manners, in. 
tended, as he says, as a specimen of ‘ an amusing Oriental miscel. 
lany, and pleasant Tyro’s guide to Orientalism.’ The harmless 
satire and pleasing style narration with which these uine 
Oriental Tales are wrought up, render the book and 
agreeable publication,” —Asiatic Journal. 

** Though Mr Noble is evidently ae at home on these subjects, he 
does not a the pedant, but studies rather the most popular and 
simple modes of conveying instruction. Mr Noble enjoys the great 
advantage of having turned up fresh nd; and that, too, in a 
manner which reflects much credit on his own talents and discrimi. 
nation. This being the case, surely the general scholar and eultiva- 
tor of the belles lettres, will be glad to avail himself of so useful and 

ible a volume.”"—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

“Mr Noble, who is well known in his professional br est as an 
accomplished Orientalist, describes these letters, of which he only 
claims the merit of being the editor, as ‘Orient pearls at random 
strung,’ and we find much in them to warrant that character. Whe- 
ther he is merely the editor of them we shall not stop to enquire. 
There is a decidedly Oriental air about many parts of the book, and 
no person but one eee, eee at once with the principal 
languages and literature of the East, could have given it tothe Brit 
reader in its present form.”—Edinburgh Observer. 

“*Mr Noble, who, we believe, has long been a teacher ‘of Oriental 
Janguages in Edinburgh, and who certainly must*have got-a clour in 
his Sox Behan one of the bricks of Babel, has here produced a kind of 
miscellany of Eastern literature, which, that it may the more readily 
attract attention in these frivolous times, he has wrought up in a 
series of lively letters, professedly written;by an Arabic author to his 
friend in Britain, The specimens are most characteristic and inte. 
resting, while hardly any thing could be more entertaining than the 
chat with which Mr Noble sets them out.”—Edinburgh Advertiser. 


* This volume is a storehouse of specimens of the literature of the 
East ;. and, as far as its limits admit, a picture of Oriental manners 
porters of Shomgite Lay —— - a jeaned “threat 

logues, egims, an tories, diligently glean ue 
a boundless eld. The learned Rabbi, Isamar. Nosinius OLEAN. 
DER, who has strung these Oriental pearls not altogether at random, 
is moreover a piece of a wag. He has contrived to arrange his ma- 
terials in a lively and ingenious fashion, as if it were necessary to 
propitiate the existing tastes of the Orientals, as well as to instruct 
and amuse them. His account of the sect of the Rashites, or Capu- 
tologists, is exceedingly amusing, and so harmless, that the philoso. 
phers of that sect cannot take offence."—; rghWeekly,C le 


“« Mr Noble is, we believe, one of those self-taught geniuses, who, 
in spite of fate and ‘ starry’ fortune, sometimes attain to an eminence 
in scholarship, which others, more happily cireumstanced, and with 
‘all appliances and means to boot,’ never reach. We were, there- 
fore, prepared to expect from Mr Noble, in this peculiar field, some- 

worthy of so competent an ‘ Orienfalist,’ nor have our hopes 
been a The ‘ Letters of a Rabbi’ we recommend for two 
reasons. First, as containing a fund of curious and amusing infor- 
mation, This of itself is no small merit, in these days of hasty, 
superficial, and vapid productions. But by far the highest encomium 
is that which the author himself had in v ishing them, viz. 
their tendency to render Oriental literature 


an accep! 


we believe, entirely origina ition. story of the Rajpoot, 
which occupies more than half of the book, and is not ed, 
is by Mr Noble; as are the several poetical extracts, which do ho- 
nour to his muse. . We should like to see the plan of this work car- 
ried on; and we sincerely hope the encouragement of the trea 
be such as to induce Mr Noble to procegd,""—New North Briton, 


hy 


PUBLISHED BY ROBERT CADELL, 
Eprxsunen. 

I. WAVERLEY NOVELS—NEW EDITION. 
VOLUME XXYV, of this Work, which completes THE PIRATE, 
will be on Ist June, price 5s, 

*9* The Twenty-¥ive Yolumes contain Fourrrzn New In- 
TRopDucTIONS by the Author, besides copious Notes to each Vo- 


Jume. ‘ 
VOLUME SIXTH of the New Issur, which completes the AN- 
TIQUARY, will be published on the same day, 


PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Painted in 1850; by Joan Watson Gonvon, » and now exhibit. 
ing at Somerset-House.. The Engra from this Portrait is far 
advanced, and will be given with one the forthcoming Volumes 


II, FRAGMENTS of VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 


: Life and 
; being an Acaoens of Captain ey Early Voyages. 


hree small Vi 

Captain Hall has been for some time Past, on the whole, the 
most popular writer of Travels in ; 
of doube that his present work will find even wider acceptahce 
than the last and best of its predecessors, The field is wider—the 
interest more various, and the execution, we even more 
lively, The words on the titlepage, ‘ Chiefly for the Use of Yow 
Persons,’ are, perhaps, méant to apologise for the minuteness wii 
which things, though familiar to grown persons in the Captain's 
profession, are coeeny ara but j™ from our. 
selves, it is exactly this minnteness that wil ug book its 
chief value in the eyes of grown landsmen. e man who has 
read these Fragments before he opens Lord Collingwood's Let- 
ters, Southey’s Life of Nelson, or Beechey's voyage, will have 
as essential an advantage over him who has not, as the student of 
one of Bonaparte’s Cany owes to the possession of a good 
map.”"—Quarterly Review, No, 89. 


III. DESTINY ; or, the Chief’s Daughter. A Tale. 
: - Sd of ** Marriage,” and ** The Inheritance.” 3 Vols, 

«1, 118, 

“ We now leaye the Chief's Daughter to that fair favour che so 
well deserves to receive from the public."—Li Gazette, 

“ Destiny has many charms nat ity ‘alness of style, 
acenes that affecteven te tears,—variety of r well sustain. 
ed,—knowledge of human nature, wit, and mirth; and withal, a 
practical morality, which reflects credit m the author, and 


w 
anes fail to be profitable to the reader.’"—-Monthly Review, May 
«We ‘d the author of these volumes as standing amo: 

living female writers second only to Joanna Baillie, Destiny 


woi of the author of Marriage,”"—Edinburgh proce (J Journal. 
= “ The character of Destiny will be best understood by the ad- 


mirers of Pride and Prejudice, and Northanger A when we 
Sfotinction of being 


say that the authoress is entitled to the high 
called, withont qualification or dsowbete, the Miss Austin of 


Scotland.”"—Spectator. 


THE SCOTTISH TOURIST 
AND ITINERARY; 
oR, ; 

A GUIDE to the SCENERY and ANTIQUITIES 
of SCOTLAND and the WESTERN 
ISLANDS, 

With a Description of the Principal 
STEAM-BOAT TOURS. 

Tilustrated with numerous Plates and Maps. 


Price 9s. 6d. boards, or 11s. bound. 

Published by Stirtine and Kenney, and Joun Farrnatrn, 
Edinburgh: and Wuirraker and Co., and Jamxs Duncan, Lon- 
don; Sold by all Booksellers. 

The Publishers beg leave to submit the following Testimonials 
(amongst others) in favour of this Edition :— 

* One great advantage lies in its accuracy, and the evident stamp 
it has of being, in most instances, the offspring of personal observa- 
tion; we therefore can recommend it with perfect confidence as a 
travelling companion on which the tourist may rely, and also as an 
excellent book for the parlour table.”"—Edinburgh Observer, 16th 


July, 1850, 
—** No part of the scenery of Scotland is overlooked, but, on 
iven of all its most romantic 
lands or Lowlands, 
and there is not a more de- 
lightful guide-book in any than ‘ The Scottish Tourist and 
Itunerary.’ "'—Edinburgh Literary Journal, No. 88. 

The far-famed Mr North, whose opinion is a host of itself, allu- 
ding to the Third Edition of ‘‘ The Scottish Tourist,” says it is 
«« manifestly compiled by an intelligent editor.” This must be 
upon as a powerful expression of Maca's approbation, 

«* We do not hesitate to recommend the ‘ Scottish Tourist,’ thus 
improved, as the most useful book of the kind with which we are 
acquainted.”"—Caledonian Mercury, 2d August, 1830. 

Where also > be had, just published, 

I. A MAP of the PICTURESQE SCENERY of 
pe ig Price 2s. 6d. neatly done up; or, coloured, and in a 
ease, 5s, 6d. " 

il. A NEW TRAVELLING MAP of SCOT- 
LAND. Price 2s. 6d, neatly done up; or, coloured, and in a case, 


6d. 
“TH. ROUTES ILLUSTRATIVE of the SCOT- 


TISH TOURIST, constructed and engraved ~ 
pressly for that Work. Price 1s: Ap Per ey & 


3 and we have no sort’ 


46 THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


BOURRIENNE'S NAPOLEON, 
FRENCH EDITION. — 


Complete, in 5 vols. 8vo, with Seventeen Plates, at half the Priee of 
the Paris Edition, 
MEMOIRES DE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
? PAR _M. DE BOURRIENNE, 
This Raition which has been reprinted ftom the latest Paxie 
*,* This : 
edith liar advan’ of copious notes, now first 
fon tt cone af Hopoleont wail a St tielonay frees tae aie 
ne adie Duke of Rovigo, of Gen. Rapp, of Constant, and mu- 
erous er authentic sources. _ 
away CoLsuRN and RicnArp Bexriry, London; and Sold 
by Beut and Brapruts, No. 12, Bank Street, Edinburgh. = 


PART XV., Price Six Shillings, 
OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, will be pub- 
lished on Tuesday first. 

This Part concludes the Article ARCHITECTURE, and contains 
ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY, with the commencement of 
sare rong the Plates will be found a highly finished Engraving of 

Amo e Plates found a hi, SI 
York Cathedral, and a Mapof Asia, whieh ony be considered a spe- 
cimen of the New Atlas to accompany the Work. 

Apam Brack, Edinburgh; Surpxry and MARsHALL; Warr- 
TAKER, TREACHER, and Co.; HAMILTON, Apams, and Co.; and 
Jennings and Cuariin, London. 


SCIENTIFIC ARBORICULTURE, 
FOR THE USE OF BRITISH PROPRIETORS. 


Published this day, - 
In 8+0, price 12%. > en 
A TREATISE on NAVAL TIMBER and AR- 
BORICULTURE, describing New and it modes of 


Cultivation, with Critical Notes on Authors who have ——ae 
treated the subject of PLANTING, presen: a concise view 
what is kpown of the Seience and Practice of 
present day. 

By PATRICK MATTHEW... 

In embracing ‘the philosophy of plants, the interesting subject of 
species and varity iP consiierdL asthe principle of the natural lo- 
cation of vegetables is distinctly shown,—the principle which 
in the untouched wild ‘ keeps unsteady nature to her law,” indu- 
cing conformity in species, and preventing deterioration of breed, is 
expainadcand the causes of the variation and deterioration of cul. 
tivated forest trees is pointed out. Puy 

« This work is evidently the production of sound practical know- 
ledge.”"— Country Times. 

«* In recommending this work helen |b rae ee 
remark, that it displays an eyo oy and wated |, and an 
evident practical study of the subject."~Farmers' Journal. 

«* We consider Naval Timber to be an peice 7 rig con. 
taining much amusement, much instruction, a 
sprinkling of eccentricity.”"—Perthshire Courier. 2 

«* This work contains a great variety of interesting information. 
We have perused with much interest and gratifieation the specula- 
tions therein contained, in reference to the moral and physical con, 
stitution of the human race.”"—Kigin Courier. 


ApaAm Back, Edinburgh ; and Lonamawn and Co., London: 
RULE OF FAITH. 


Just published, J 
In cloth, 12mo, price 6s., 


DIALOGUES on the CATHOLIC: and P 
TESTANT RULES of FAITH, between a Member of the 
Reformation Society and a Catholic Layman, 
With an Appendix. v! 
Dedicated to the Office-bearers of the S6citty. © 


> 
This publication embraces the substance of the Poler 
sion which took place in St George's Church, Ga Ree. 
Edinburgh, in Apri) 1830, a te a 


Sold by Wa. Wars and Co.; J. Livpsay and Co.; Srimutes, 
Brothers: Edinburgh ; and other booksellers, : : 


CLERICAL PORTRAITS, 
This day are published, on one Plate, 

Prints 6s., Proofs on India paper, 10s. Gd. 
PORTRAITS of the Rev. Drs CHAL 
THOMSON, and Sir H. MONCRELFE s being very steiking the 
now of these eminent Clergymen, from original drawings by 

+ CROMBIR, im 
AN N, 55, 
WiETA SETA diet, ahem Waa 


o+te 


Of whom also may be had, by the same Artist, nee 
A PORTRAIT of the late Rey. Dr ANDREW 
THOMSON. _ Proofs, 2s. 6d. f ramen 
PORTRAITS of ‘Twen 


fiect. Prinw; feOh Froobe tte ae eee 


Bar, on one 


Pea oe. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY:W. R. M‘PHUN, 
GLASGOW. 


L 
LIFE OF MUIR. 
PDEDICATED_TO THE LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND. 
Published this day, in octavo, with a Portrait taken from an 


eS LIFE of THOMAS MUIR, Esa., Advocate, 
nger of Huntershill, Member of the Convention of Delegates 

eform in Scotland, &c. &c. ; who was tried for SEDITION 
ieee the High Court of Justiciary in Seotland, and sentenced to 


transporta' for fourteen years. With an Account of the Cruel 
nd Tyrannical Treatment one wee from the Enemiesof Liberty, 
and a variety of extraord never before bronght to light. 


By PETER U MACKENZIE. 
* A nobler man 
Lives not this day within the city walls,” 


IL. 
In 8vo, price 1s., with a Copperplate Engraving, 

A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTO RICAL AC- 
COUNT of the LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER RAILWAY, 
— its First Projection to the t time; containing all the 

and Information that have yet appeared on the subject, with 
msumerous interesting and curious Original Details, mates of 
Expenses, &c. &c, By Josreu Krrwan, Civil Engineer, 


lit. 

The Third Edition, in foolscap 8vo, price 6s. boards, greatly 

enlarged and improved, 

THE ANATOMY of DRUNKENNESS. By 
Roverr Macnisu, Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of G 

ConTE wrs—Chap, 1. Preliminary Observations.—2. Causes of 
WDrunkenness.—5. Phenomena of Drunkenness,— 4. Drunkenness 
ee ent een a Ser Ry modified px Oe & Ine- 
briati te: Enumera: o common Intox 

~e its.—7. Differences in the Action of Opium and iat | 

logy of, Drunkenness.—9. Method of curing _ Fit of Drunk- 

oan, 5 Pathology of Drunkenness.—LL. Ss Drunkards.— 

ous Combustion of Drunkards.—15. to in, Judi- 

Bony considered.—14. Method of curing the Habit of Drunkenness. 

=15. Advice to Inveterate Drunkards.—16. Drunkenness in Nurses. 
—17. Liquors not always hurtful. 

#« ‘This little book is evidently the production of a man of 
ogg style is singularly neat, terse, concise, and vigorous, far 

the reach of an ordinary mind; the strain of sentiment is such as 
Goce infinite apn cS. e author's heart; and the observation of 


human life, h every is characterised, speaks a bold, 
active, and phi sophical intellect. Asa medical treatise it 4 excel. 
Tent, and to these who stand in need of advice oan warning, it is 


a hundred sermons.” —Blackuood's iy psi 
« We have said enough to recommend M acnish’s work to the 
whole reading and drinking nec Literary Gaze 


In one volume, oh an 8vo, price 7s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of SLEEP. By Roserr 
Macwn isu, Author of “ The Anatomy of Drunkenness,”’ and Mem- 
ber of the pi a of Ph veonia! and Surgeons of Glasgow. 

(Fro: ‘octes of Blackwood's Magazine.) 
«* Suepnerv.—Hae ye read the Modern Pythagorean’s new wark 


wie Nortu.—Several times entirely—and often by snatches, It is 
admirable. 

«« TickiEen.—Come, I must keep you, Kit, to the subject in hand. 

tt treatise deserves a separate article from your 

“« oars. .—And sooner or later it shall have it.” 

«« Mr Macnish has given us a very excellent am and some very 
useful instructions.” —Monthly Review. 

«« We have been captivated by the e' uence—we had almost said 
of its dese: pe ; and on the whole, we must say that we 
der it to be one of the most valuable and amusing books ot 
losophy a legha maa time past.”"—London M 


“« The Philosop! oo ore mata oa humour, re- 
 welied en ; tastefu not fail 
attract attention, and point out Me 
ng writers of t rote =f 
mailsing you , 


EA 


th his being’s end and aim.”—Edindurgh Weekly Chro- 


i 


Vv. 
auocie Oars Vola, of cas omseeh pages, 
one han vo Volume, 
= to his Grace the Duke of Gordon, price 21s. in cloth, 


A DICTIONARY of the GAELIC LARSUAGE 
éontaining many more Words than the Quarto Dictionaries 5 
their signiBications and various meanings in English; itacernted 


occasionall suitable Examples and Phrases, and 

Remarks. : The Fi rst Part oe Gaelie-English, Second 

English-Gaelic, ‘which’ are given much fuller than in end of 7 
Dictionaries. By the Rev. Dr M‘Leop, Campsie, and 

. Dr Dewan, Glasgow. 


“ ts aarerocy ts vouched for by the respectable names of its edi- 
tors.’’—Spectator. 


Rev. Drs M‘Leod and Dewar are already ad 
Behe ter. Dee Mi Laod ond pits wishes sok we thls thet 


a 


their tation as benefactors to 


Dictionary promises fair to extend : 
the Highlands. * © # bear vay lieation will have all the 
ork, with 


the Society's work, 
considerable entet ORIGINAL. 


some peculiar to itself, as being to a 

Many new words ate and. new phrases are given, especially 
with regard to the effeeted upon the word by A 
prefixes, and affixes, \eowginn nea | common in Gaelic. To the 
Highland St lent and : Bighlen i 2S 
recommend it, since we know such a wor! been 
long wished for; and a 

he ogee er — 


«We have now the work 
pleased to Rake ints oonen ae cause to 


add to the | Felt it t Series an ine niene 
our 
of Drs M* od and Dewar. entbids J Jan, 1 ei 2 
VIL 


Neatly done up in pocket size, price 1s. 
A CATECHISM ‘OF PHRENOLOGY, ilustra- 
tive of the Princi; 


regular Catechism of the Principles of 
the calculated to inform and enlighten the most obtuse in- 
tellects on the subject. Itis got up p with rest conciospas, both as to 
le and bow ey snd though we. Profess Ourselves to be one 
do yn y pomp aed the popularit conceive hate mand aero my 
reno! ani ts. 
At At all im it forms an pene ds text-book for the student, 
means he ma by Arse both the merits and defects of he 
science." Edinburgh Post. 
VILL, 
In One “re 12mo, with an Er mts Sow goer 


THE PRACTICAL BAKE "AND CONFEC- 


t Practical 
ceipts in Preserves, Cordials, Wines, 
fee.5 a Bee methods of making eee J 


| Setaeae 
** Seriously, this work will be found to contain much useful and 
amusing inf a wrt d Journal, 


In two waeniay a price 22s. boards, 
BIOGRAPHIA SCOTICANA ; or, a Brief His- 
torical Account of the most eminent SCOTS WORTHIES, Noble- 


Gentlemen, Ministers, and others, who Testified or Suffered 
for the Cause in anes the beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century to the 1688; originally collected by John 
Howie of in; now ised, » and Enlarged, by a 


and otes, by WILLIAM M‘Gavtin, Esq., Author of ‘‘ The Protest. 
"To those who are be are seat oe a of the First Volume of this 


Work, the Second will be sable requisite, as with- 
om 8 fe ok ee ee it in by far the most im. 
ee portion of the Brocrarny of the Scorrisu 
eFO 
a We hail w with eevee this New and few end. greedy ly Ti Edition. 
The external a creditable to the Pu » and we 
have no doubt wolaane zeal in an improved edit 
of a work that must ever be dear to pious 8, Will meet with the 


encouragement which it wi deserves,” — Edinbur, 

Christian Instructor. = - 
x. 

‘In one Volume, price 4s. boa’ 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PROTEST- 


ANT REFORMATION, in meng 8 of Letters addressed to Wi. 
LtAm Coppett; in of the Misrepresentations and As- 
— contained in his ‘* History-of the Protestant Reformation 
Britain and Ireland.” By Witt1am M‘Gavrn, Esq., Author of 
“« The Protestant.” ° 
«« Those who wish to see Mr more than matched, should 
possess themscives of this val blication. It is not saying too 


much.of Mr M‘Gavin to ancert, hate is ph ou of the mot enlightened 
its in Christendom. 


Protestants hole controy stands before 
his mind in the ofder of it, and Mr Cobbett a 


her ot srrangemen 
popes Mike « child pt yg FW giant. ergs will will gratefully 
xL 
neat Pocket Volume, price 6d. 
THE CASQUET> a’ Collection of Log, See F in a 
GAELIC LANGUAGE. Selected by James Munro 
THE GAELIC MESSENGER: conducted by A 


Raveena, De Neches of Comedia, anions My a numerous circle of 
Celtic Scholars. pene Tee et now complete, may 
6s. 6d. each, oF with the Sermons, 8. each Vol. 


Pea This i tral li riosi A in the 
i* ae ah Lene ty. \ manne 


Sold by Mr Pou.ock, 19, Blair Street, Badinburgh. 
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EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS 


TO BE ENGRAVED IN 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS 
or 
‘THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF BRITISH HISTORY. : 
‘OPEN DAILY, at Messrs HARDING and LEPARD'S, No. 4,-Parx Max Easr, Lonnox.- 
' en eeegrerheglitnn erent soobtes on application, free of expenses : 


“TH Ege ii Se Nt be oorited 6 nut the country, and the very general desi a 


a gratuitous to display in one col view tha eitlees So eeeties os pap he Wake 


friend ‘nd eolouied, from te Galleries of his Majesty the NobiMty, ‘and from the Collections, preparatory to com~- 
‘An entirely New Edition, in’: si 
MONTHLY NUMBERS, F 
On thie lst of June, 1831, 
and Catalogue of which may be obtained (gratis) from every Bookséller in the Kingdom. - 


Persous intending to visit the Metropolis, may obtain Tickets of Admission, free of expanded 
pulbdipad Boaksellats iimpogtouy tne aiegnees : . ba * 


The following are Extracts from the Public Journals :-— 
« In the overwhelming masses of trash which are weekly, if oot bom. pouring in upon the repabiie of literature, | it is p to 
alight upon as this ; which cheer and gu us like friend) across.a country of darkness and 
“ Teh an ‘it Seabed  aproestnd peed fry hang se eed the spectator sees the Plan‘ and the Tudors, the pneen, and 
the Satexnen te Poy andthe Pwo of Great Bri, In she their habits seers er as food for grave reflections, oF for 
the exercise of the imagination, tion is one al ‘30 original and impressive an order, that we are sure it must excite’ 
strong sensation in the public, We have the bi with as much interest as we haye looked at the plates with admiration ; 
a a stronger influence than their combination tiss ‘esenqiesd! over Cur euhaeSsaaaaem 
« All'the'S s represent Tilustrious conneeted with the History of Great Britain; and it is impossible, in-oure to 
res 2 ees =e ete view, It presents at once to ithe eyes of the ~ “| 


imagine a Co 
ee ee “ae every one who this ga he ough of the past glories his ‘Charu- 
ee 


ht upon times which, without them, would have been dark 


+ 
“ 
ee inten ye Moree Ld 's Work, paged enc ehs el aah shape as ma’ take then 


ei ‘of the Work, so much has said, and so 
cere sneer ees tea ye pl tip extensive nature of 


can produce a may compare with it."—Gentleman's Magazine, 
we fi dng pa, NEW PERIODICAL, : 
With numerous P’ ” To be lished i , 
FAMILY LIBRARY, No, XXIL, being the} °" enc Jui ol ery lira Moth 
cAeas aces Msclenuth Designs ot | By WAUGH and INNES, Booksellers hts Majest 
f > 
se sag atria ve “ta “i 2, Hanter Square, and 31, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, 
FAMILY DRAMATISTS, No. IV., being POPU- To be entitled, 
pepe ee ca ier hela THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW AND 
‘A New Edition, RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, © 
In 2 vols. 12mo, with Eighty-five Plates, price 16s. of Octavo—Price Three Shillings.) 
THE PICTURE of SCOTLAND. By R.|,,..ch¢ principles upon ty eg a 
Cx » Author of of Edinburgh, and Editor " ce Serene 
of the Beottish A So Songs and Scottish ‘ Stands of he Fad ‘will rake vroary 


*« Not onl the west, a but the most useful com for | object of their attention, th 
the Northern Tourist. aranteite New Monthly Mocurine izanee of Publications 

et emer topographical work we ever read.”"— | 
Weekly Review. 

*« It is quite impossible to dip into any part of it without ha pees 3 
the efivation xivetied sald the feney ybeneed.”<oEAserary Gawhe = ps which paper tes Beviee 

«The excellent Plates afford x tolerable idea of the wild and ro- | “ifter materially ch the Presbyterian hal 
mantic scenery of Scotland.”—Fife Herald. wo Magazines. I coer oe ee eee Meh 

The SCOTTISH SONGS; Collected and Illustrated petign eal oes eviews or inte 
by R. Cuanpens. 2 vols, royal 18mo, 128. and other: departments of hk aet and 

She zee corenyets collation of Scottish Songs existing.” 

“We ly Journal. . 

The SCOTTISH BALLADS. l vol. 6s, 

«« An admirably selected volume.’'—~T7imes. 


TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH. 2 vols. 9s. 
«* A most amusing book, full of the best kind of antiquarianism.’’ | siastical Law. 


—Blackwood’s Magazine, The Publication wi 
TRIALS, and other Proceedings in MATTERS! the laser eviews ae ea sane 


CRIMINAL, before the Hig h Court of Slicers te: Deets fer pon ‘more re 
lected from the Records of Ate tne in the Gene. | —— 
ral R ‘er House Edinburgh. Rosrer Fusoatan Writer to 
his Majesty's Signet, eS ee Y parts L to V 1, 4to, each 15s. 
Vol. IX. will complete the 
ier rehavein ts pilasnde, SiaAbi IV. of 
The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. rit Br F. 


Tytien, E F.R.S.E. Sey &c. Including the Reigns of 
James I., James IIL, and part of the of Janves 1V; ; and gon. ewonest 
taining some new and original documents of this obscure] Roads throughout th the United 
portion of Scottish History. Price 6d; or Stamped 
Printed for WiLL1aM Tatr, Edinburgh ; and Lonoman aud Pr 7. 7) ae 


London: of whom may be had Vols, I», 11, amdJUL., 8yo, oach 12s.” | _s-Printeit by BARLANT ENE & Cos Paul's Work, Canongetel 
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Meetiva or Fencers.—Mr Johnston gives his Annual Festival 
of Fencing on Saturday next, He is a modést and respectable 
practitioner, deservedly rising into note ; and from our recollection 
of his last year’s exhibition, we anticipate a treat on the present 
eccasion. Our readers cannot spend an hour in the forenoon more 


smaeebty shen by dropping in, 
, Corrace ar Rorusay,—The retreat of this actor is si. 
tnated on the banks of a small inland lake, Where the avenue 


abats on the road, there is a gate with foar posts or pillars, each 
of which is surmounted by a bust. Lest any one should be at a 
loss as to whose features are represented, each has a name carved 
under it ;—Shakspeare, Massinger, Garrick, Kean. The grounds 
are in elegant order, and the view from them beautiful. Over 
the door of a summer-house, which commands one of the finest 
peeps, is inscribed, 


*Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat, 
To gaze at such a world, : 


A strange perversion this.of a fine idea into a conceit, Report 
| says, for I did not intrude myself into the house, that one apart- 
‘nent is completely hung round with the dreases in which Kean 
has performed his prineipal characters—like the armours of some 
§nyineible knight of old. This is in keeping with his presenting 
the Indian chiefs with medals from “ Edmund Kean, actor ;” and 
With his writing after his name in a book of autographs, “‘ Theatre, 
the World.” There is intense vanity in all this, and we who re- 
* the theatre only as an amusement, think it ludicrous ; but 

there is nevertheless an honest singleness of purpose, which can 
; be felt by true genius. 

‘The slightest relic of our poet has a value, and on 
this account we print the following note, addressed by him to 
Creech, from an autograph which has lately come into our hands. 
Ifit shows nothing more, it shows at least that he was in high 
“spirits and happy at the time he wrote. ' Hislife_had.so many 
dark hours that one is glad to have even one of his most brief 
sunny moments authentically chronicled, 

“Sre,—I haye been from home, and very throng for some time, 
) else I would haye sent you the remaining MSS, I suppose that 
there will be fifteen or eighteen pages yet, at least. Please send 
me, by first carrier, Darwin's Botanic Garden, and his Loves of 
the Plants, as also Professor D. Stewart's Elements of the Philo. 
sophy of the Human Mind. If I exceed in this commission I will 

the balance. Adieu! They gallop fast whom the Devil drives, 
and I am just going to mount on an excise ride, 
“There's threesome reels, thére’s foursome reels, 
There’s hornpipes and strathspeys, man ; 
But the ae best dance e’er came to the land, 
Was the deil’s awa wi’ the Exciseman!!! | 
“ Caira! } 
i J am ever, sir, 
“Your very humble servant, 
© R. Burns.” 


Lawovace anp Lrreratune or Prepmont.—The Piedmontese 
dialect is notspoken in all the provinces at present comprehended 
within that state, It is confined in a great measure to the districts 
of Turin, Alexandria, and Cuneo, It is rich in vowel sounds—a 
being the most predominant. The frequent use of the unaeccented 
¢ and the Lombard u constitute its chief drawbacks. Latin had so 
completely ceased to be spoken in these districts, at the beginning 
of the 14th century, that contracts had to be translated into 
the Piedmiontése diglect. Allioni of Asti was the first who at- 
to render his native dialect a vehicle of literature ; he 

during the first half of the 16th century, a work in 


opportunity of display at her benefit. Pasta, it is said, looks 
thinner than she did during her last visit to this country, but at 
the same time both younger and handsomer,—At Covent Garden 
the management has found itself under the necessity of curtailing 
the speetacle of Napoleon.—Lee retires permanently from Drury 


are all in a bustle with holyday pieces, and all doing well.—Our 
winter theatre closes this evening with the of the benefits— 
Mrs Pettingall’s.-Murray and Yates commence operations in the 
Caledonian on Monday, We shall report progress in our next, 
‘ ey 


Werxty Lisr ov PERFORMANCES, 
May 28—Jonz 3. 


Sat. Rob Roy, § The Tableaux. 

Mon, The Hypocrite, The Faithful Irishman, § The Wandering 
Boy. 

| Tugs, The Exile, The Rendexvous, § Giovanni in London, 

Wen. The Rivals, Is He Jealous, § Masaniello, 

Tuurs, School for Scandal, The Forty Thieves, 

Fat Castle of Andalusia, The Waterman, The Manager in Dis, 
tress, § Tom and Jerry, 


ee 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Tue Atheneum, after taking somewhat more than a week to 
consider our remarks, provoked by its swaggering assumption of 
being the only honest periedical in existence, has at last announ- 
ced its intention to offer, at some indefinite period, a commentary 
upon our “ skimble.skamble stuff.” We are horribly afraid, 

* Confession" is under consideration.—‘ Sonnet to Isabella,” 
and a Song by the same Author, are declined, not on account of 
any want of merit, but simply because their tone is not exactly 
adapted toour pages, —‘ The Forgotten One,” and “ The Disap. 
pointed Sailor’s Soliloquy,” are respectfully declined, 


we—e—eeS___a_a___a_a_a__ aE Ss 
[No, 154, June 4, 1851.) 


—EE 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts, 


HENDERSON AND BISSET, 
BOOKBINDERS, ’ 
21, GeorGe Srreer, 
N 
I intimeting thelr Removal from foot of Warris- 


ton Close to Street, more commodious and 
easy of access, bes moe. reece to solicit a continuance of that 
patronage with which they have hi been so liberally honoured ; 
and which, by strict attention, excellence of Workmanship, and mo« 
deration in C it will be their constant aim to merit, 


Edinburgh, 17th May, 1851. 


A MERMAID, THE DRINKING CUP OF 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, 
AND THIRTY-FIVE PAINTINGS, 

ARE ADDED TO THE 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, &e., at No. 66, 
) EORGE STREBT, former vertised ; UR 
pag a SEAEEY FOUR VALUABLE "PAINTINGS. 
of several of the 
Piedmontese and Italian. aloe sins 2: 2 ; eine wens oF 8 
Count Joannini published tr of} Vi places will 
Fat teen ot 2a, into pitmotiecks icc nib toee other place, 
same for Fénélon’s Telemachus, ‘ 

Theatrical has at last condescended to give 
his concerts at the King’s Theatre for the usual price of admission 
to the Italian Opera, “ La Bajadére,” produced last season at 
Paris, with great splendour, as a two act opera, has been brought 
out in abridgement, as a brief divertisement, to afford Taglioni an 


Street, as formerly. 
ve a Ticket of Admission 


| Admittance, One Shilling each. 
Season Tickets, (till November, 1851,) Four Shillings 

former Subscribers, One Shilling each, 7 pepo’ Drath: 
, Catalogues, One Shilling. . 

The Proceeds to be applied to Charitable Pw 

Edinburgh, 50th May, 1831. 
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or 


THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF BRITISH | HISTORY. » 


« In the overwhel m of trash which are weekly, if not hourly, pouring in upoa Paraben Jiterature, it is pleasing te 
upon such prod fone ah this; which guide us like friendly watchfires across ot dave and per 
brary Companion 2d Edit. dit. ps B16. tn Renton ef Lodges Poreeatte ei 
pemeeseeaien ot Bios hi of the (Fiera) New Monthly Eton of ths Work I postponed from the First of. " “tothe. rat of July. 
oem — of above 200 of the Subjects to be engraved in this Work obti vt ; ro 
every Booksoller in the a ey tang gy rT mean ty nana ny pei ‘ «tte 
HARDING AND LEPARD, Loxnoy. yous a 
Country Booksellers desiring the Agency of this Work are requested to apply to the Publishers, free of expense. 


MEETING OF FENCERS. 
"THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of I 
eres Be PUPILS; to Compete for.the PRIZES) 
Tith dune next, when he willbe asited Oy Sonsor Becaavare } g 
Doors to open at half-past One. | Assaujt to commence at : 


o'clock. 
a price 5s., to be had of Mr JounsTox, teat 


FAMILY LIBRARY, No. XXIL, being the 
LIVES OF SCOTTISH WORTHIES. 


Also, with Tarmrzen ravings from the celebrated Designs of 
LAXMAN, 


FAMILY DRAMATISTS, No. AP 3, being POPU- 
LAR ENGLISH SPECIMENS of #SCHYLU! 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, =~ ey 


This iy is 
—-* 
A Kascacks EDITION OF 


nNpHE POCKET LAWYER: A Practical Digest 
of the Laws of Scotland; reducing all the important Branches 
of those Laws to short and familiar Propositions, supported b 
‘ ferences to‘approved ay oes with Forms of Writings, 
of Law Charges, & 

By A MEMpER: OF THE FACULTY OF ADVOCATES. 

« The book consists entirely of short sentences, any one of which 
comprises a maxim of law: ae what is of the highest i 
there is not one of these sentences or maxims that tm os and 
fortified. by reference to a legal authority. In short, a more useful 
work has never been given to the pabsic on aay, a0 art or science,” 
Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 

- ** Tt ought to be in the house of every Scotchman.''—Scotsman. 

*« It is an-able ical digest of our national laws, ly and 
concisely perf » and is exactly the blication to which every 
man 4 f professionally instructed will inburgh Observer. 

«* As the information which it contains is borne out by references 
to law authorities, it,cannot fail to prove also a useful auxiliary to 
the members of the legal profession.""—Edinbur gh Literary Journal. 

«« He who possesses The Pocket Lawyer for the small fee of six 
agoings has a Private counsel always at his elbow."'—Dum/fries Cou- 

rier. 


Published by Ona and Born, Edinburgh; and Simpxin and 
ManrsHa.u, London. 


This day is published, 
» By JOHN BOYD, 37, George Street, 
In Two Vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 
Price L.J, 16s. bound in cloth, 

JOURNAL of. VOYAGES and TRAVELS, b 

the Rev. DANIEL TYERMAN and GEORGE BENNE 

Deputed from the LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, to 
Visit their various Stations, in the SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, 
CHINA, INDIA, ‘&c. between the Years 1821 and 1829, 


Compiled from Original Documents, 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
* Dedicated, by Permission, to the Kina. 
Published by Westiey and Davis, London ; and Sold by Joun 
Boyp, 37, George Street, Edinburgh. 


6, Jamuxs’s Sovane, > 
” May 28, one ' 4 


PUBLICATIONS OF RELIGIOUS TRACT }: 
SOCIETY, 


56, Paternoster Row, Lonnox.. 
Sold also by OLIPHANT and SON, Edinburgh. 


BRITISH REFORMERS, bound i in cloth, wi 
Portrait, price 4s. 8d. each :—Bradfo: 3 
an Hooper—Knox—Becon — Tindal, Feith,. 
Cranmer, Rogers, ee ee ahr to Bilney. Two New Vo. 
lumes will complete the Series. 


A COMMENTARY on the HOLY BIBLE, fr 
Henny and Scorr. Vol. I,—Genesis to Deuteronomy. 5s. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of CHRIST. Vol 
Ito VI. 48, each. . 


Phir age ga BIOGRAPHY. Nine Volt 


~ aeneniin SERMONS. 4s. : 
OWEN on the 130th PSALM. 3s. | 
ARCHBISHOP. USHER’S. SERMONS. Sn 
BALMANES on JUSTIFICATION. ‘ys 6g. f. 
he HOME on the OUTPOURING™ of the SPIRIT 


Various Publications of the Puritans and Divines of the 17 
r| Soca” and a large Assortment of Tracts and Books for the}. 
‘oung. b 
- ‘ 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE f 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY». y 
Price 2s. 6d. 3; . 


CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER>— {| 
‘The Wandering Jew. ‘ A°New Poem." B: 
Poe oie ee lament.—National pan 


UNDER. THE SUPPRINTENDENCE OF ‘THE SOCIRTY 
FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.” 


LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOW. 


LENGE. xii Don »Trueba, are 


Published this day, with a Plan, Engravings on Steel, and Wood | 2¢s-—The Rider, 
cuts, Price 2 9s, Part I. of the Ast Volume of In a arn." 


Crisis.—! 
PARIS; AND ITS HISTORICAL SCENES, | 7s at Con aon ee 


James Fraser, 215, Fs beep car 
“The object of this book is tp describe the more remarkable here 55,* North Bridge Street, 
edifices and situations of the French capital, in association with the blin, 
pe events of which that city hasbeen the theatre. - Paris has, un- 
ly, many other features of commanding interest—its arts, | 
is luxuries, its municipal arrangements. But these are incessantly 
varying “in their expression. Its Historical Scenes are permanent | 
and-indelible. They are to be traced, not inmonuments and inscrip- 
tions, but in the multifarious narratives of chronicles and 
in the obscure records of the middle ages, ee wa R sey of 
esterday. The Barricades of the Longe, sod sof} 
Is aD, ave Of equally within the range of prety ly pa ean 
ntroduétion. 
The Second Part will be published on the 11th of June, when the 
Volume may be had, bound in cloth, price 4s. 4s. 6d, 


London : CuAnuzs Kn1out, Pall-Mall East; and O 2 
Boyp, Edinburgh, t “ gery 


cultivation of flax is carried on in New Zealand with the most 
indefatigable activity on the part of the natives ; the motive which 
stimulates them is the desire to obtain muskets and ammunition, 
the possession of which gives them a decided ascendency over 
such of their enemies as are not similarly armed. \¢ 

Curr-Cnat prom Giascow.—The discovery of the termination 
of the Niger in the Bight of Biafra, by the brothers Lander,’ 
having sailed down from Quorra to the ocean, seems to have 


advantages are enjoyed for studying the cha- 
ingenious class of men. The fol. | 


et, with which we are not generally accustomed to hear con. 
treated in this country. “ We have frequently heard it re- 
ed, that part of the advanced character of Hobart Town is to 
b ited to the convict population, of which many individuals 
unquestionably possessed of superior skill in their several oc- 
s, and of very considerable talents, and that the very fact 
ir having brought themselves into their present condition, 
iar qualifications, or at 


done from the every-day circle of ordinary life, to arrive at 

ire or profit by a shorter course and more summary method 
the rest of mankind. But we never will allow, that either the 
ih or property, much less the respectability of a community, 

be tnereased by such men." We admire the martyr-like spirit 
th which the worthy editor adheres to this confession of his 
and the dogged resolution with which he propounds it.—A 
publication, Tur Hosart Town Cacenpar, promises, as one 
its chief attractions, a “View of the Hobart Town Chain 

” 


very first to suggest this as the probable solution of the geographi- 
cal problem many years ago, Mr M‘Queen was then editor of the 
Courier ; and, in a succession of able papers, afterwards col 


nies—the bearing of which he had seen even in their crude state— 
collected with great patience and collected with much skill, he 
inferred that the embouchure of the Joliba, Niger, or whatever 
else it was called, was at the place it has since been proved to 
be. In fact this MS. map, which we have seen, may be engraved 
for any atlas, before the arrival of the Landers. Now this was 
all matter of reasonable satisfaction to us, as it must be of 
pride to Mr M‘Queen ; yet the London journalists seem to be un- 
conscious of every thing that does not take place in “the Wen.” 
—You may thank your stars that the Lord Advocate declined the 
dinner offered to him. Iwish Mr Maxwell had done so to the 
one tendered him here, for really they are becoming tiresome 
from their frequency ; and even cold panch in its native region 
cannot reconcile, us to an atmosphere which would ripen limes 
themselves, and makes our theatres be desert. When an exceed- 
ingly clever little fellow, rich in the vis comica, called Lloyd, takes 
his benefit, however, this will surely not be the case.—Mr Brydson, 
your able contributor, has ready for the press a volume, to be called 
“ Pictures of the Past, and other Poems ;” and Atkinson's Cha. 
meleon is actually at press, after a hundred reluctances, real or 
like a young lady’s “ No.""—We have a singular exhibition 
open at present—the competing plans for turning our Merchants’ 
Park into agreat ornamental cemetery, as long since suggested by 
that gentleman Mr Hopkirk and others, and now about to be 
execited by our present intellectual and spirited lord dean of 
guild, The asking the great jury of the public’ to aid in the im- 
partial decision the committee of the Merchants’ House seek to 
come to on the merits of these, is a striking example of liberality, 
Many of the plans are beautiful; others hideous beyond the 
phantasma of a nightmare, oceasioned by fifteen red herrings, two’ 
rashers of rancid bacon, and four bottles of sour swipes. 
Theatrical Gossip.—Mrs Norton’s two-act drama, “The Gipsy 
Father,” cannot be said to have failed, in the common theatrical 
| acceptation of the word, for it was well received ; and yet, from 
the accounts we hear, it must have beena decided failure—a com. 
pound of harsh unnatural passion, and vulgar horrors,—The only 
novelty at Drury Lane—for Bluebeard and Timour the Tartar 
searcely deserve the name—is “ The Little Corporal,” a translation 
‘from “Napoleon & l’école de Brienne.”—Drury Lane will, next 
season, be under the sole management of Captain Polhill. The 
classical opera is to be the novel feature in the new arrangements, 
Mr Bishop as composer; Mr and Mrs Wood as vocalists; and a 
variety of engagements, no less likely to concentrate astrong mu- 
sical force, are already announeed as completed, or in course of 
negotiation. Mr Kemble isin Paris, collécting materials for a new 
spectacle. Mr Penley finished a season in Neweastle-on-Tyne last 
week, and opened in Windsor on Monday! The Cheltenham 
Theatre is about to be opened by anew manager, under anspices 
that promise better success than that place has’ afforded of late 
' years.— Alfred has been produced at Liverpool—Vandenhoff enact. 
ing the Monarch. Mr and Mrs Wood have been well received, 
and Miss Louisa Jarman is there at present.—Private 
the day, but we observe that the fe. 


Macazrves or Tun Mowtn.—It does not occur to us that there 
much to be said respecting these, our bulkier brethren, this time. 
Englishman, No, 111, isa decided improvement uponeither of 
8 preceding numbers. It is lively, powerfal, and original, The 
itan is good; and contains a pleasing poem by the Editor. 
fe have sought anxiously, but in vain, to see something like an 
pt to redeem its pledge of stern independence in its notices 
new books. There is a shuffling attempt to praise two poems, 
“ The Siege of Constantinople,” and “ A Vision of Hell,” 
which the struggle of the reviewer's conscience between a 
of their inanity and a desire to praise, must be appa- 
even toa bat. These books are both dedicated to Mr Camp- 
Valpy’s sacrilegious attempt upon the English Classics is 

of in a laudatory strain. Mr Valpy is printer of the Me. 
i Cochrane and Pickersgill’s collection of novels is 
Quite proper,—but could this not have been done with- 
a fling at Colburn’s? We have been tolerably case-hardened 
this style of reviewing lately, but we did not expect to find 
a bare-faced specimen of it in a work which brayed out such 
loud and long preliminary puff of its independence. We tell Mr 
1 in confidence that he will improve his magazine ama. 
ly, by following the example of Blackwood, and cutting off 
ly that cumbrous appendage of lists and critical notices 
the drags behind him. It is nothing—it can be nothing but 
Breceptacle for dirtFraser is going on swimmingly. The lead- 
ing article purports to be an introduction to Shelley’s Wandering 
Jew. The greater part of it is infinitely too sublime and philoso- 
_phical for our compreh y The only passage we can make any 
fense of contains a mis-statenient and a half. ie important 
literary curiosity, which theliberality of the gent into whose 
hands it has fallen, enables us now to lay before the public, for the 
first time, in a complete state, was offered,” &e. In the first place, 
he in Whose hands’ the poem 


building is brought before the 
many aliases as [key Solomon him. 
‘Wing for Dublin; nothing is as yet 
af the others, 


 Grounarmicats—The brig Venus, Captain Samuel Harvey, sailed | PY 

ae 

See Baim. tie in | TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
7 Sa hab yy ta aan 


Reviews of Montagu's Ornithological Dictionary, the new work 
Of the Authors of the Odd Volume, and Nevay's Poems, are post. 
-poned for want of room.—Salicetti positively in our next.—Asca. 
/nius will be returned to our publisher in Glaagow, We never 
)give opinions of poetry, either rejected or accepted, 
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aiden, 
My wey mee Bes ae Rattler eae 


: Hurst, Caanceand Co.,St Paul’s Churchyard. Sold 
by Henry Consranie, 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
On Monday, 15th curt., will be published, 
VOL. LXX. 


BEING VOLUME THIRD OF THE 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY 


or 
ALEXANDER WILSON 
AND 


CHARLES LUCIAN BONAPARTE, 


WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS 
By ROBERT JAMESON, “53 
Regius Professor of Natural erg | in the University 
of rgh, &c. &e, 


Edinbu: 
(To be completed in Four Volumes.) 
Price 3s. 6d. each Volume,—Royal Paper, 6s. 
- Pew have read it, ~ rich ent ugh treat. Wee 
ev r of a bookshelf in the jom. emoir 
alone of the: ~ “ry invaluable Socannent ator. 

“|The volume is full of interest. The 
rican Ornithology that has yet appeared. It has the further advan- 
tage of the revision, scientific arrangement, and incidental memo- 
randa <3 Professor Jameson ; it hardly needs higher veegmmenda- 


tlas, 
** Wilson's work is a very delightful one. Without reference 
9 science there tne Bee all the freshness at nature.”"— 


burgh : Printed for ConsTABLE and Co., 19, Waterloo Place; 
wurst, CHance, and Co., London. 
Who have just published, 
Vor. LXVII., 
Betne rue Szeconn VotumMeE or 


SWITZERLAND, 


THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF FRANCE, 
AND THE PYRENEES, 


In 1830. 
By DERWENT CONWAY. 
In Two Votumes. 
ALSO, 
A New Edition, 
6s. 6d, extra Cloth Boards, 
VIEW OF SELBORNE, 


THE 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M.A. 


With Additions, by Sir Witttam JArvine, Bart., Author of 
«« Iustrations of Ornithology.” &c. 

“ Now a classical work, and, in its latest edition, with the Notes 
Of Sir William Jardine, a most valuable addition to the naturalist’s 
) )'— Westminster Review. 

** A work whieh anon of selenen, as well ax goneeal readers, nazes 
Peartodns one of the most delightful books ever written.”—New 

‘onthly Magazine. 

Me The mone fascinating piece of rural writing, and sound English 

hy, that ever issued from the press.""—Athencum, 

s really a —_ = merely of merit, but of standard excel- 
erver. 

illiam Jardine made a sinecure of his present 

Office as editor.""—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

“The Proprietors of Constable’s Miscellany have conferred a 
real benefit on the public, by publishing, in a cheap and conve. 
nient form, this most amusing and instructive volume.”"—Dum/fries 


and 


Price 
WITH A 


phi 
«lt 

lence." —Edinbur, 
“« Nor has Sir 


rier. 

** Most appropriately has this work found a place in Constable’s 
M ~ It will form one of its most permanent gems, over 
which the variations of taste, or of caprice, can exercise no influ. 
ence.'’—Scots Times. 

Edinburgh ; ConsTabLe and Co, ; and Hurst, Cuance, and Co., 


THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, - 


Associates of the 
from Schil- 


‘COMPANION TO THE NOVELS 
In Monthly Volumes, heres Detciee with Engravings, |, 
STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANC! ES =* 


But as of the Subscribers to the Srannanp Ne 
that the undertaking should not be restricted & 
the publication of Fictions written in any one stated limit of Gm 
and have referred the Proprietors to their own Prospectus, isu 
more than a twelvemonth ago, wherein Novels of nearly everys 
were tor Tee Ce a Bentiey have pur : 
ly of English Fictions —_— 
tyne, under the immediate prowerehise = Sir W. 
ane seoeured comer: interesting and valuable b 
pious Biographical an Critical Memoirs which that illu 
writer has prefixed to the works of each Novelist. To render, 
fore, the “* Standard Novels” complete as a circle of the best 
(without restriction to any period) extant in the English languages" 
and still more worthy of companionship with the WAVERLEY Nes 
VELS, the Proprietors are eel enabled to avail themselves o 
the above-mentioned publication edited by Sir WALTER Scorr. 


*e* No. IV. (published June 1), contains the whole of Miss. * 
Porter's celebrated Romance, Thaddeus Be 
@ new Introduction and Notes by the Author. No. I. Com 
whole of the Pilot, by Cooper. No. 11. Godwin’se 
Caleb Williams, complete, with a Memoir of the Author, 
daughter, Mrs Shelley. No. IIL. The whole of The rpg ead 


re 


bis 


J 

Coo ; 
with a new Introduction and Notes written expressly this ped 
tication by the Author. sf 


Henry Cotnurn and RicHarp BentLey, London. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


(THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for June ; cont 
—Naval the Defence of Jersey—Recollections of the 
American War, by a Cruiser—Reminiscences of a Subaltern, No. & 
—Survey of the West Coast of Africa in 1825-6, continued Sta 
for a Mercurial Horizon—A recent Visit to some of the Polynesiam 
Islands, by George Bennet, M.R.S—On the 
Infantry—Distribution of Light Cay: 
by Vai |—T he Veteran to his Swor 
on the Revised Cavalry Movyements—The ihe: 
late Admiral Sir J Sydney Yorke, K.C.B.—The Services of rad 
late Rear-Admiral George Sayer, C.B.—Lithuania}’ formi: 
centre of the Revolutionary District—Formation of a Naval a: 
pe Museum—On the Distribution and Duties of the Unate 
Medical Staff of the Army at Home—Reviews and Critical 
—General Correspondence, &c. &c. - ‘ 
Henry Co_purn and Rickarp BentLry, London; and 
by Beit and Brapruts, No. 12, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


hy 
PORTRAIT OF THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY, * * 
la 


Esa. 
(THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for JUNE, |* 


s contains, besides the usual varieties in Ants, Literature, ?~ 
Ce 
Livine Literary Nene, engaved on ste by Bayley, 
2% 


., With a striking Likeness, "bata 
in the 1 


Bete late Elections—Soliloquy 
Critics, and Sir Thomas La taken 
of Lords—Scottish Bar, Mr Cockburn—Historical Details of the 
Polish Revolution, by an Eye-witness — Newark, and the Duke 
‘ale—Lines + Re L. Bul. 
Horace Smith, Esq.— First N 
nomy, by the Author! of» : 
of Reformers: Lord - 
Lord Arthur O'Connor, &c.” ‘ke The Loved On 
Slumber, by the Hon. Mrs Norton—Monthly Commentary; Pen |) 
plexities of Sir Robert Peel; Irish Barbarism, O'Gorman Mabon 
and Mr Steele; Whig and Tory redivivi ; Sentimental 
Captain Basil Halland the Loo-Choos;. at 
Lane; Urbanities of the Hustings; Ratocracy of ; 1 
Perversities. poe 


Henny Cotnury and Rreuarp BentieY, London: and sold bp 
Bev and Bravrurs, No. 12, Bank Street, Edinburgh. ea 


TTT 
Edinburgh: Published for the Yromiaca ates rday 0 
} Ae AITKEN, (of CONSTABLE & Co.) 19, WA’ 
: 


Sold also by Tuomas ATKINSON & Co., 84, Trongate, 
Curry, jun. and Co., Dublin; Hurst, CHANCE, 
Paul's + and Ereincram WILson, 

London ; and, by all Newsmen, Postmasters, 

Roads throughout the United Kingdom. 4 


Price 6d. ; or Stamped and sent free by post, 10d. 
Printed by BALLANTYNE & Co., Paul’s Work, Canongaty, 


Pritnarmontc, Socrery.—At the open night on Wednes- 
‘there was a large attendance of the associate members of 
Soc and their friends of the rougher sex, the meeting not 
ing ome of those at which ladies are admitted. Several instru- 
mtal pieces were well performed, particularly a quartetto for 
Tolins, tenor, and violoncello, and a duet_for violin and 
by Messrs Stewart and Napier. The overtures and 
+ which employed the whole instrumentalists of the 
ety, were not so free from faults as the quartetto and duet, 
Were executed by select members, but their performance 
7 as to do honour to asociety of amateurs, An improve- 
is taking place in the vocal department. The glee and chorus 
winds whistle cold,” was encored, and the other glees were 
; ited with taste and precision. In the duet, “The Butterfly,” 
mg by Messrs Kenward and Muggerland, the effect was some- 
ed by the very different styles of the two singers, both 
a are excellent vocalists in their own way ; of course, the 
me lay with the second, whose duty it was to adapt himself to 
style of the first, and sing in a subdued tone, moderating his 
al spirited manner. We contemplate the success of this spi- 
peiati®i with much interest, and hope to have, next sea- 
: pleasure of attending many as satisfactory meetings of 
oc as those we have already witnessed. Their meetings, 
are to be discontinued till winter: but we trust 
there will be no discontinuance of meetings for practice. 


‘rstand 


——[S=— — 
TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

| © Tee Warning” is declined —“ A day at Loch Skene” will have 
fate decided before the appearance of our next number.—“ A 


x Reverie” has reached us so late, that the Devil himself 
there is no time to read it. 
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’ MONTAGU’S 
ORNITHOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 


This day is published, 
very thick volume 8vo, with numerous Illustrative Wood- 
cuts, price one guinea, 


MONTAGU'S 


ORNITHOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 
a. A NEW EDITION. 


th the Genera, as established by Temminck, Seipy, Vicors, 
other Eminent Naturalists. A Plan of Study, the Use of Sys- 
‘and Numerous Original Observations. 

By JAMES RENNIE, A.M. A.L.S, 

'rofessor of Natural History, King’s College, London, Author of 
_ ** Insect Architecture,” ‘* Insect Transformations,” &c. &c. 


‘London: Hurst, Cuancz, and Co., 65, St Paul's Churchyard ; 
Henry Constasie, 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT, 
BEING NO. IIL OF 
[THE EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 


“* These Publications have already imparted a higher and more 

line tone to ular literature, and no volume has appeared 

ig them more calculated to effect this desirable purpose than 
ver.”—Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 


On the 2d of May was published, 
W of ANCIENT and MODERN EGYPT; 
With an Outline of its Natural History. 
By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D. 


In con ; En. 
T ‘one Volume, containing 480 pages ; with a Map and Ten 

wit Buanston, representing the most Remarkable Temples, 
>yram ™ and other Monuments of Antiquity. 


: ing is a Selection from the numerous Reviews of 
_ this Work, by the Periodical Press of Great Britain. 


‘The author of the volume before us, fully appreciating the 
irces of interest which his subject afforded, has given oy fo 
aes aataling spirit and attraction to the very last page.”— 


The merit of the preceding volumes of the Edinburgh 
in led us to expect much information as well as amuse- 
at from this, and we have not been disappointed.""— Asiatic Jour- 


*« We like to see a respectable name attached to works that 
ith facts, and Dr Russell’s isa pledge satisfactory to the scholar. 


ee. 


_ WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


_ 53 


interesting work, collecting his ma» 
ay then =A judicious care.” —Eng- 


He has supplied an 
terials discreetly, and 
lishman’s Magazine. } 

** An exceedingly interesting volume, well compiled from every 
source attainable, ancient and modern, and condensed into a reason- 
able and portable compass. * * #* The most immutable of hu- 
man works are before us in this little volume. Edifices and sculp- 
tures that have preceded all history may be seen by the eyes of living 
men, testifying the power of a people which seems to have outdone 
every other in the magnitude of their labours, and from whom it is 
probable every art and science have been derived. Dr Russell has 
executed his task to our satisfaction, with diligence and judgment: 
His book is designed to be a popular one, and we haveno doubt that: 
it will become so.""— Metropolitan Magazine. 

** Dr Russell has extracted the pith and marrow of the volumi- 
nous and expensive works on this curious and interesting country 
with which the has teemed for many years past; and has 
clothed his valuable information in a vigorous and flowing, yet per- 
spicuous style.”"—Courier. 

«* This work affords an admirable specimen of the objects to which 
a periodical like the Edinburgh Cabinet Library ought to be dedica- 
ted. It presents, in a condensed form, a clear and agreeable account 
of all that is known and authenticated concerning pt, a country, 
beyond all others, fertile in wonders.”—Atlas. 


«« To combine the labours and confront the testimony of authors, 
—to collect from the many of multiplied travels the scattered: 
arguments and collateral Syke 's in support of particular hypotheses, 
—in fact, to condense and bring before our view the sum total, as it 
were, of knowledge, has been the object of the work now before us. 
That has been well es ea and we have much satisfaction in. 
recommending to our — ders a oe ee ey. will find, ak acy 
compass, a great mass of interesting information ; we are n 
being able to call their attention to a study which has hitherts been 
neglected by many, on account of the labour of consulting a variety 
of works on the subject.”—Atheneum. 


** Dr Russell has condensed within small com » arranged in a 
felicitous manner, and narrated with spirit and pon all that the 
mass of readers care to know about this land of wonders,—enough 
to convey an impressive picture of all its peculiarities.”"—Edinburgh 
Literary Journal, 

** We have seldom met with a more instructive and entertaining 
work than the one before us, by Dr Russell, on Ancientand Modern 
Egypt; and when we consider the extent of the subject, we cannot 
but admire the sagacity, skill, and vigour with which such a store of 
information has been condensed within the compass of a single vo- 
lume.”—Edinburgh Courant. 


“* Dr Russell has produced one of the most entertaining and in- 
structive volumes that has for a long period issued from the press, 
and contributed, in an eminent degree, to bestow poepleny oua 
subject which has hitherto been exhibited in the hard and repul- 
sive shape of antiquarian or scientific discussion.”—Caledonian Mer- 
cury. ’ 

“« This is by far the best account of t which has ever been 
compressed into a small compass. The subject is rich in matter for 
description and speculation ; and Dr Russell, who brings to his task 
talent, learning, and diligence, has done ample justice to it, and 
produced a volume whieh will be perused with equal pleasure by the 
scholar, the antiquarian, the man of taste, the mere popular 
reader.”—Scolsman. 

«« Though Dr Russell was well known to the literary world before he 
submitted this work to the public, we were scarcely prepared to find 
a production of such unquestionable value come from his ee 
Extensive research, clear arrangement, sound L piticeops ical deduc- 
tion, and a free, graceful, and vigorous style of language, combine 
to render this volume a mine of useful entertaining knowledge. 
The mere names of the books that must have been consulted before 
he could so much as begin to his task, would fill even a tolerably in- 
defatigable student with dismay,—and none but a mind instinct with 
lofty and original views could have so skilfully extracted the truth 
from these innumerable tomes, or so beautifully purified and refined 
it. We express ourselves warmly,—but the fact is, that though good 
books abound,—very good books make their ap ance like ‘ angel 
visits, few and far between’'—and to the latter Dr Russell's pre- 
sent work belongs. * * ® Altogether we regard this volume as 
ove of the most useful and amusing that has yet appeared in any of 
the Libraries, and we doubt not it will greatly enhance the reputation 
of the series of which it forms part.”"—Edinburgh Observer. 

«* In all respects Dr Russell has succeeded in embodying a full 
and concise description of Ray ie-seaatorion » morally, intellectu- 
ally, and phically. His book contains all that we desire to. know 
on the su Wz * If any publication of the it day de. 
serves support, that publication is the Edinburgh Cal Library.” 
—Edinburgh Evening Post. : 


Also, a Second Edition, enlarged, of 


No. 1. NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and AD-~ 
VENTURE in the POLAR SEAS and REGIONS; with Illustra- 
tions of their Climate, Geology, and Natural History; and an Ac- 
count of the Whale-Fishery. ty Proressor Lesiiz, Prorsssor 
Jameson, and Hues Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. 


No. 2. NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and AD- 
VENTURE in AFRICA, from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time: with Illustrations of the Geology, Mi y, and Zoology. 
By Proressor JAmgson, James WILSON, Esq. F.R.S.E., and 
Hues Murnay, Esq, F.R.S.E. 


Beautifully printed in small 8vo, with appropriate ects 
the most eminent Artists: Price of each’ Volame in Cloth Beane 


Five Shillings. 


Published by Ottver and Boyp, 


Edinburgh; and Stupxtn and 
MARSHALL, 


‘This Day ie Published, 
In 5 vols. post 8vo, 51s. Gd. boards, 


HAVERHILL; 


‘on, MEMOIRS OF AN OFFICER IN THE 
; ARMY OF WOLFE. 
. By JAMES ATHEARN JONES. 

_ London : Pablishes vy T. and. W. Boomms and Sold by Onrver 
and Boyp, Edinburgh. 
7 

NEW WORKS 
Published by WILLIAM Tie oe Co., 15, George Street, 


’ THE CABINET FOR YOUTH. 


BAe dd ublished, 
In 18mo, phy be Frontopec, and elegantly done up i 


THE CABINET FOR YOUTH, 


Containing Narrations, Sketches, and Anecdotes, for the Instruc- 
‘Soo amusement of the Young, edited by the Authors of the 
DD VOLUME. 


eaten in youth a taste for 

ata, who are vad of benefiting their on friends, as 
one most valual resents they can make them.”. 
North Briton, June F 


SIR H. MONCREIFF’S POSTHUMOUS VOLUME. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., boards, 
wee MONS, Volume III. by the late Sir Henry 
Bart. D.D. and F.R.S,, Edinbu' h, formerly 
pag pA aa wit 


St Cuthbert's, Ed with a Prefs 
Pataiging a be See are re esinkangh 5 i Hoaowmible 


WATSON’S FAMILY PRAYERS, 
Neatly printed in 12mo, price 5s. 6d. boards, 


_ PRAYERS for the Use of Families, by the Rev. 
Charles Watson, Minister of Burntisland, 


** The volame now before us, in its strain, is decidedly and 
oar evangelical * * * In its diction, we have the ele. 
of the Man of Literature, united with the plainness and sim- 

Siicity of the pie Christian, * # Ww 


The whole work breathes he 
tr t of true roth and is aot to be extensively useful.”"— 
bene tl so Evenin, ve ispen pe 8530. en vi ; 

sation which sus; the personal 
ofthe we be eae fathor, the means Df furnish to the 
we consid er one of the best aids to family devotion whi 
e heartily recommend the volume to 
favour, and trust that its circulation tay be commensurate 
worth.” —Edinburgh serene, Journal, ber 4, 1850. 


efforts 
iblie 
has 
ublic 
th its 


DR THOMSON’S POSTHUMOUS VOLUME. 


published 
In 8vo, price 12s. boards, aie a t Bographial Me Memoir, and a neatly 
engraved Head of the Author, 


SERMONS 


AND 


SACRAMENTAL EXHORTATIONS. 


By the late Rev. ANDREW THOMSON, D.D. 
Mublster of St George’s Church, Edinburgh. 


« PORTRAIT OF THE REV. DR ANDREW THOMSON. 
Proposals for publishing by Subscription, 


A FULL-LENGTH PRINT of the late Revs AN- 
DREW THOMSON, D.D., Minister of St e's Chureh, Edin- 


burgh, from the celebrated Picture i. the of the Farol 
genes: Georce Watson, » PSA. To t be = ig 4 
onthe in his very manner, by Mr Tuowaa 
‘Saw oth of the Plate, 24 inches by 16. The work will be finished, and 
impressions ready for delivery, in January 1852, 
sieaaisn to Subscribers. 
Pritt, . . . 


og at ry dc 2h tee 

A few "choice i ill be tak India Kah. 8 
impressions wi en on 

paper before the letters, e 212 6 


Edinburgh: Published by Wicaia’ Wrvrs and Co, 


Ul: be 


THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


‘This day is published, 


Vol. TV, of the 
HISTORY of SC . By P.F. 


Esq., F.R.S.E., Les EA &e. be pmo t Wes 
Il., James iIf., and part of aieate aah 


some new and 
of Scottish H 

Printed for Witttam Tarr, Lonomax 4 
London : of whom may be had Vols. I., Rioetitteaeas 


CIE: 


ALSO, 
The PICTURE of SCOTLAND. By B 
BERS. A new edition, in 2 vols. 12mo, Medgar ¢ . 


** Not only the most am on oe 
the Northern Tourist.” o"Campbelt's New Monthiy 


The SCOTTISH SONGS; Celiocbed el Ll 
by R. Cuamners. 2 vols. royal 18mio, 1h dere 
“« By far the callection 
aul eee the most complete 


AND 
The SCOTTISH BALLADS. lvel. Gs. 

«« An admirably selected volume.""—Times. 
PITCAIRN’S CRIMINAL Pitta 
to VIII. 4to, cach 15s. Part 1X. will complete the work. — 


“One of the most important works Ln - shied 
ever given to the world."—Edinburgh Advertiser. 


WANTED, 


A BOY of from 14 to 17, of good Adres, 
Writes a Good Hand, 


THE SCOTTISH TOURIST _ 
AND ITINERARY; 
or, 
A GUIDE to the SCENERY and ANTIQUTS 
of SCOTLAND and the WESTERNS 
ISLANDS, ; 
With a Description of the Principal 
STEAM-BOAT TOURS. 


Illustrated with numerous Plates and Map 


Price 9s. 6d. boards, or lls. bound. 


Published by Stretine and Kenney, and Journ Pas 
Edinburgh: and WaitraKer and Co., and Jamss Du 
don ; and S Sold by all Booksellers. : 

The Publishers leave y omer the 4 

vour oO! Jac Yo - 

“One f vag 9 the 
it has of he ing 

recommend 


ny 
— 


part of the scenery of Scotland 

the contrary, an accurate tae is 
» Whether belonging 
“ pedis kt ie cuara 
fiqhefal gt guide-book in an Piet Jornal, ne Se 
? = Edinbur; 

The far-famed Mr N end sion inn est of 
ding tothe Third Edition of * ee ean says 
“manifestly compiled by an editor.” This must b 
upon as a powerful expression of | 8 ey. 
“ We do not hesitate to recommend the ¢ r 
improved, as the most useful book of the kind with 
acquainted." —Caledonian + Rd-dagust, 1830. © 


Where alo may be had, just published, 


I. A MAP ofthe PICTURESQUE § 
a ay Price 2x 6. neatly done upi of;eoloured, aan 


Il. A NEW TRAVELLING MAP wad 
ag Price 2s. 6d. . neatly done up} or, coloured, and z 


et? )! a7 “9 

et ROUTES ILLUSTRATIVE of 
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presly for that Work. Price 1s, 


by JO. Pagal ‘Con TABL & 
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NCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT, 
BEING NO. Ill. OF 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 


we Publications have already imparted a higher and more 
tone to popular literature, and no volume has appeared 

more calculated to effect this desirable purpose than 
—Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 


On the 2d of May was published, 
of ANCIENT and MODERN EGYPT; 
With an outline of its Natural History. 
By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D. 


Volume, containing 480 pages ; with a Map and Ten En- 
yy BHKANSTON, representing the most Remarkable Temples, 
and other Monuments of Antiquity. 


owing is a Selection from the numerous Reviews of 
Work, by the Periodical Press of Great Britain. 
author of the volume before A Bing th appreciating the 
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= 
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god interest pon ae peste = a a nar- 

f unfailing spirit and attrac to the very page.”"— 
Review. 

merit of the preceding volumes of the Edinburgh 
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Ml has extracted the pith and marrow of the volumi- 
a tee re Seppo this P ction and interesting country 
tealaabie information in a vigorous and Sowing, yet per- 
formation in a vigorous et per- 
style.”"—Courier. ore Ben 


ork affords an admirable specimen of the ie to which 

like the Edinburgh Cabinet Library ought to be dedica- 

its, in a condensed form, a clear and aceount 

is known and authenticated concerning pt, a country, 
» fertile in wonders.”—Atlas. 


nbine the labours and confront the testimony of authors, 

Ke Sn tie travels the scattered 
nm support of particular hypotheses, 
bring before our view the sum total, as it 
knowledge, has been object of the work now before us. 
as been well accomplished ; and we have much satisfaction in 
ng to our readers a work where they will find, os asmall 
a it mass of interesting information ; we are y in 

to call their attention to a study which ‘has nthe een 
d by ice ata pay eee pera consulting a variety 


ieee & 


¥ 
, 
a 


a or. uM. 
ne r Russell has condensed within small com: 

s spanner, and narrated with spirit and e ance, all that the 
at care to know about this land of wonders,—enough 
| ON 


an iepeamive picture of all its peculiarities." —Edinburgh 


» arranged ina 


Ye have seldom met with a more instructive and entertaining 
yn the one before us, by Dr Russell, on Ancientand Modern 
5 and when we consider the extent of the subject, we cannot 
the hq rah skill, and vigour with which such a store of 
been condensed within the compass of a single vo- 

b bar oaie Courant. 


larity on a 


das ute hae oo 

Caledonian Mer- 

ever been 

is rich in matter for 
to his task 

done ample j to it, and 
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"prod a ealinaldacealadice 


scholar, the antiquarian, 
reader.” —Scotsman. 


tion, and a Teer grace ul, and vigorous style of language, 
to render this volume a mine of useful and entertaining ang 
The mere names of the books that must have been ted 
he could so much as begin to his task, would fill even a tolerably in- 
defatigable student with step omen none but a mind instinet with 
lofty and original views could have so skilfully extracted the truth 
from these innumerable tomes, or so beautifully purified and refined 
books abound,-—very good books make thel fc tt hike gs 
abound,—very 3 make their appearance / 
visits, few and far between’—and to the latter class Dr Russell's 
sent work belongs. ® * ® Altogether we regard this pe aint pu 
one of the most Fseful and amusing that has yet appeared in any of 
the Libraries, and we doubt not it will pe the repetition 
of the series of which it forms part.”—Edinburgh Observer. 


«« In all respects Dr Russell has succeeded in embodying a full 
and concise peer ion of Egypt,—historically, morally, intellectu- 
ally, and pobre ly. His book contains all that we desire to know 
on the subject, * * * If a eer of the present day de- 
serves support, that publication Edinburgh Cabinet Library.” 
—Edinburgh Evening Post. 


Also, a Second Edition, enlarged, of 
No. 1. NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and AD- 
VENTURE in the POLAR SEAS and REGIONS: with Illustra- 
tions of their Climate, Geo , and Natural History; and an Ac- 
count of the Whale- Fishery. ty PROFESSOR Iz, PROF &SSOR 
JamEsON, and HugH Murray, Esq. F.R-S.E. 


No. 2. NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and AD- 
VENTURE in AFRICA, from the Earliest A, to the hase 
Time: with Illustrations of the y, Minera , and 
By Proressorn JAmeson, James WiLsoNn, Esq. F.R.S.E., and 

vuGH Murkay, Esq. F.R.S.E. 


Beautifully printed in small 8vo, with appropriate vings 
the most eminent Artists: Price of cach Volume in Cloth eA 
Five Shillings. 


Published by Oxtver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and Srupxry and 
Mars#a.t, London. 


Just published, price 14s., 
In one vol. 8vo, 
Mlustrated by Portraits of Koscrusxo, and the President of the Na~ 
tional Government (Prince Czarntorysk!);—Also an accurate 
Map of Poland, including its ancient boundaries, 


THE HISTORY OF POLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
PRESENT TIMES. 


By JAMES FLETCHER, Esq, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With a Narrative of the Recent Events, obtained from a Patriot 
Polish Nobleman. 


Printed for Cocuranr and Pickerso!Ly, London; and sold by 
Bg. and Brapruts, No. 12, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 


This day are published 
By WAUGH and INNES, 2, Hunter Square, and 
51, Hanover Street, 
In one volume, 8vo, price 1s. 6d. bds. 


SERMONS on various subjects of CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE and PRACTICE. 


By the Rev. GEORGE GARIOCH, 
Minister of Meldrum. 


Edinburgh : Printed for Wavuex and Innes, 2, Hunter be pen | 
and 31, South Hanover Strect ; M. OGLE, Glasgow; A. Brow 
Co. Aberdeen ; and WHITTAKER and Co, London. 


This day is published, 


In 8vo, with 12 ny Etchings from the Antique, by 
. H. Brooks, F.S.A. 


HE MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and ITALY, 
chiefly for the use of Students at the Universities, and the 
in By Tuomas Keioutiey, Esq. Author 


London : Wuirtaker, Treacner, and Co.; and Waven and 
Innes, 2, Hunter Square, and 3:1, South Hanover Street, Edin- 


This day, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
THE TWELVE NIGHTS. 2Y a Contributor to 
some of the principal Periodicals of the da’ 


London : WHITTAKER, TREACHER, at Co, ; and Wavex and 
Inngs, 2, Hunter Square, and 31, South Hanover Street, Edin. 


CHARLES MACKENZIE, 
No. 1, WEST REGISTER STREET, 
(CORNER OF PRINCE’S STREET, ) 


RESPECTFULLY submits the following Selec- 
tion of Standard Books from his Stock, all of which he has 
now on sale at the very reduced prices affixed. 

Defers Some the Country, either by Post or Carrier, punctually 
*,* The Prices within a parenthesis are those at which the works 
were published. 

Bacon's (Lord) Works, 10 vols. 8vo, with portrait, cloth backs, 

Hi 5s.) L.2, 12s. 6d. - 

British Tee) Essayiste, with Prefaces, Biographical, Historical, and 
ical, 30 vols. with its, cloth backs, (L.8) L. 
Bimmer Ry of the Reformation, 6 vols. bds. Cabinet Edition, 

neat! (L.1, 10s.) L.1. 

Boswell's rrire of Johnson, ; rom 8vo, bds. (L.1, 12s.) 19s. 
——_—_ royal 18mo, bds. (22s.) ids. 
Blair’s Sermons, 1 vol. 8vo, aes th portrait (Family ition), (12s.) 5s. 
oy Natural History, 4 vols. royal 18mo, by J. Wright, M.Z.S. 
ee pies. hundred engravings on wood, backs, (L.1, 10s.) 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 2 vols. 8vo, boards, (Ls1, 10s.) 


Bron’s Travels, 7 vols. 8vo, bis. with 7 vol. of plates, L.4, Sa 
Brooks’ Gazetteer, new new edition, to 1826, (15s.) 7s. 6d. 
Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, 8vo, new edition, (9s.) a 

Crawford's History of Renfrewshire, 4to, large es 2"s. 
Cook’s History of the Reformation, 3 seu tke pe (L.1, 10s.) 14s. 
Concert Room oon aa echonre, Anecdotes of Music and Musicians, 


Ancient and Thos. Busby, Mus.D. 5 vols. (24s.) 12s. 
Deight’s Sytem » 5 vols. 8vo, cloth backs, (L.2, 10s.) 
Donnigan’s Greek and English Lexicon, second edition, greatly en- 


1 one thick vol. 8vo, (L.2, 2s.) 54s. 
on Controv Elections, 4 vols. calf, 12s. 
igh Gazetteer, 6 vols. half bound, (L.6, 6s.) L.5. 
Fox’ 's Book of Martyrs, new edition, with 60 engravings, (10s. 6d.) 6s. 
Field’s Account of New South Wales, (18s.) 6s. 
ere hero Works com ye 12 vols. hone (L.2, 8s.) ee 108. 
"s Decline te Fall of ire, portrait, and maps, 
bai ape 8vo, bds. (L.3, ds.) L.1, iT Nga 
Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works, 4 vols. 8vo, bds. (L.1, 12s.) L.1. 
Animated Nature, 4 vols. 8vo, with plates, (L.2, 2s.) 


L.1, 68. 
Gray’s Letters and Poems, with Memoirs by Mason, 8vo, (10s. 6d.) 


Ts. 
Humourist (The), a ‘Collection of Entertaining Tales, Anecdotes, 
aa with 40 coloured plates, by Geo. Cruikshank, 4 vols. (20s,) 


Honsley's (Bis! Sermons, complete in 1 vol. 8vo, (12s.) 7s. 

Hone's Pts ag rie Tracts, (10s. 6d.) 6s. : 

Hooker’s (Richard) Works, with general Index; i — Mr Isaac 
Walton's Life of the Author, 2 vols. 8vo, (24s.) 1 

Hume's England, 8 vols. 8vo, bas. (L.3, 12s.) L.1, Pray: fd. 

—— and Smollett’s do. 15 vols. S8vo, bds. (L.5, 5s.) L.2, 6s. 

Josephus’ Works, 4 vols, 8vo, neatly half bound, (L.2, 2s.) 14s, 6d. 

Illustrations of Marmion, by Westall, (12s.) 4s. 

Johnson's Dictionary of the English L. » (the 2 Hay folio) 
complete in one, imperial 8vo, with fine portrait, (42s.) 21 

Labaume’s Russian ear rv at 8vo, scarce, 6s. 6d. 

Life of Ali Pacha, 8vo, ) ds. 6d. 

Letters from the North sr Scotland, 

Memoirs of the Secret Societies of 

Carbonari, 8vo, a 6s. 

Massilon's Sermons, (12s.) 5s. 

Macauley’s (Miss) Tales of the Drama, 150 woodcuts, 12mo, bds. 
(10s.) 4s, 6d. 

Moh's Mineralogy, 3 vols. bds. 12s, 

Murray’s History of Puropeen Languages, and} Memoir of his Life, 
2 vols. 8vo, (288.) 16s. 

More's Utopia, 2 vols. 10s. 

Newgate Calendar, by Knapp and Baldwin, brought down to the year 
1826, full of woodcuts, 4 vols. Svo, (L.2, 2s.) 245, 

Oxberry’s Flowers of Literature, consisting of Selections from His- 
tory, Biography, Poetry, and Romance, 4 vols. (24s.) 14s. 

's (C: prawn Voyages, 5 vols. 18mo, (25s.) 17s. 6d. 

pares ’s Greek Lexicon, royal 8vo, (21s.) 14s, 

Hebrew Lexicon, do. (2ls.) 14s. 

Robertson’s Works complete, 6 vols. Svo, bds. (L.5) L.1, 18s. 

12 vols. royal 1smo, bds, (L.2, 2s.) L.1, 8s. 

10 vols. royal 18mo, beautiful edition, bds. 


Jameson, 2 vols. 
e South of Italy, nde 


(L.2, 58.) Le, 128. 6d. 

Rollin’s Ancient History, 8 vols. 8vo, illustrated with 19 maps, cloth 
backs, (L.3, 4s.) L.1, 12s. 6d. 

Robertson’s Christian System, complete in 1 vol. deg B&F 7s. 

— Scripture Characters, 2 vols. 8vo, (24s.) 1 

Rousseau’s Confessions, 4 vols. royal 18mo, calf, 12s. 

Shakspeare’s Complete Works, with Dr Johnson’s Preface and a 
Glossary, Sketch of the Author’s Life, and an Account of each 
Play, with a Portrait, and 40 superior Lllustrations, 1 vol. royal 
8vo, cloth, (35s.) 28s. 

Do. with Portrait, only (15s.) 12s. 

——— Do. with Gl Notes, to which are prefixed 

Rowe's Account of his Life and Writings, 10 vols. 12mo, cloth 

backs, (L.2, 4s.) eo 


Do. from the text of Stevens and Malone, with a 
Life by Charles ‘Symons, a Glossary, and 60 Embellishments, in 1 
vol, (188.) 15s, 

So Do. 7 vols. 2imo, (Whittingham’s Edition, 42s,) 


—-——— Do. | vol. &vo, (16%.) 11s, 


THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


si ies) ihe ee eo ae 
aes meen at nates 
» RvO, me 12s. 
ag Borge complete in 1 vol. 8vo, with portrait, 
Scott's (Sir Walter) Miscellaneous Prose Works, the Life 
Now ate Legere bis Rinsfalk Chi ~ Sa 
3 z 
The 6 8vo, (L.3, 12s.) L. 
Stewart's Phi v of the Human Mind, 2 vols, 8vo, (28%.) 21s. 


Swift's Works, 19 vols. Ls, Scotty (i-9, » LA, 14s. ca. 
Terry's ) = Theatrical ern of whole-length 


Tommeione ofan ek iso 8vo, (L 3, 14s.) L3. 
e Hi 

Weber's Metical Romance, 5 Nae a 
Kennedy's Orations, 


Knox's Reasoning, Pe Es ' 
Spottiswoude’s Memoria: 


*,* Dons’ and Sharpe's Mgtits Ghaiie, 2S er eee ee 7 
price. 


This day was published, 
In one Volume, 12mo, price 4s. 64, neatly done up in loth, 


REASONS 
FOR 
THE HOPE THAT IS IN US. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS 

ON THE EVIDENCES OF NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION, THE. 

IMMORTALITY OF THB SOUL, AND OTRER IMPORTANT 
SUBJECTS. 

Adented vo rent merge of Young ra and 
annexed thereto lect Scripture Readings, a C 
Texts on Important Subjects. ' 

By ROBERT AINSLIE, W.S., 
Author of ** A Father's Gift to his Children.’* 

«* This work isa popular tion of the evidences of re 
Its design is excellent,—its spirit is amiable,—its subject is 
ant, —its execution is successful.”"—Edinburgh Literary 
«* We recommend, in the strongest terms, to all who are 
in forwarding the religious and moral culture of man, this 
production, worthy the attention of all, but copes 
young, piously conceived and ably peseiavathe 


«« Certainly we have never seen a book to th 
for which it was written—the Ln pl ron ofthe 
bp aay ail topies of pensedl ands 

“ tM are written with and beauty, 
style is smpalient, and their ob: jous and conclusive. 
are calculated at once to interest the attention of the 
enlighten the minds, and strengthen the faith, of 


years.""—Perthshire Advertiser. 


« The Reasons for the Hope that is in ee 2 consists of 
essays, forming a distinct and regular th 


though it modestly professes to be ada ia chief. for \ 
yet the discussions involved in it are so ably and logically o 

that the of it must also be interesting to the advanced 
tian and telligent reader, We earnestly 

to our '— Caledonian Mercury. 


“« Of this book we must add, that the afguments a seams 


ward in the clearest manner, and are al 
ing illustrations with abs they are Dang Ons 
ros prove of the greatest importance in 
young, and cannot fail therefore in bei 
able to parents in the religious instruction 
burgh Evening Post. 
«« We recommend these ‘ Reasons’ to the unbeliever, 
but look to the fair and itl 
of Natural and Revealed subjected, 
them a candour which he would be disposed to trust in the © 
nation of other subjects of Cellet, and to the weak and waverin 
yalided to Sa 


would recommend this treatise, as well 

and misgivings, arising either from t "rnd tthe 
tions of infidelity ; = to 

hristian we would commit 


dark and mischievous su 
the sincere and humble 
oo Lee bet a here what Le = his t 
is hopes, and enal m to go on his heavenly jo 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal, Send 22, 1851. be + 
This is an excellent little work. The Author is well ; 
with all the arguments which have been traced out by writers: 
adiate have lass ented 5 ee of ow! 
ligion, and presents these in a shape wi is both alluring 
structive, Altogether, the work is one we hail with | 
Edinburgh Evening Courant, ‘ ‘= 
«« Mr Ainslie has done a signal service to the cause of 
issuing into the world the Fa erro before wees Coal 
June lith, 1851. 
“* The essa) ——— gegen ristianityy 
contains de » we think, will be read with pier 
sure and poet ay —_ young persons. The whole of 
is written in an easy and interesting manner, panne, sod ey eee 
crude ideas.” — ‘ian Magazine, May 28, 1851. 


Edinburgh: Henry Constanix. London: ‘Hurst, C J 
and Co.; and J. Nissparr. ‘ 
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"INTERESTING WORKS, | 
Bor’. PRINTED FOR 
RICHARD GRIFFIN AND CO., GLASGOW, 


VI. 
Price 7s, 6d. cloth, the Third Edition of 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, 


And LIBRARY of REFERENCE. 
. bp the kind of article that suits poten Bom | is worth 


AND SOLD BY every 8 ."—* There is hardly any 
i STILLIES, Broruers, Evinsuncn, to be sought, which yal by = ina careful, and: ian 
And all Booksellers, “ ere is a Grammar—Ad Improved Eng ictionary—a Law 


PROFESSOR ROSE’S ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
~ In one Jarge Volume 8vo, with Engravings, Price 16s. in cloth, 


MANUAL OF ANALYTIC CHEMISTRY. 
By HENRY ROSE, 
Professor of Chemistry at Berlin. 
Translated from the German by Joun GRIFFIN. 
* Not only has the present work no competitor in English, but we 
a advisedly when we say, that in the accurate conciseness and 
simplicity of the instructions it aa it is among chemical 
: of the present day without a rival in any language.”—Scots 


Thaes. 
_ ** It possesses the great merit as a prsetiral work of proceeding to 

: at once, in that manner which is easiest to the student de- 
‘sirous of information. No volume published in English in the pre.’ 
century is better adapted to the diffusion of chemical know- 
"—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
ondon: Printed for Tuomas T saa, and Ricuarp GrirFin and 
Co., Glasgow. 

Where mi 


ay be had, 
Recently Published, the following Popular Publications :— 


—— 
logy and History, with a host of other things all eq! useful, for 


; 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence! The whole, we ma) is beauti- 
, Poi excellent as the 


Pod. 2 Mr bot pay adh has Lge ig a ba) that ought to 
as a memorial o} justry, wl printing-press 
remains to commemorate this Tiictment dite. 


Vit. 


COLMAN’S 
CIRCLE OF ANECDOTE AND WIT. 
THR NINTH EDITION ! 
In a neat pocket volume, price only 3s. in fancy boards, 
The CIRCLE of ANECDOTE and WIT;, with 
Comic and Humorous Tales in Verse, &c. By Grorox CoLMAN, 


Esq. 

« To interest and inform, to enliven the social, and beguile the 
solitary hour, is object of this conte: Every region of 
Literature favou ‘to the purpose has explored by the Edi- 
tor, and nothing valuable, whether instructive or entertaining, either 
in the sentimental, pathetic, or humorous traits of Wit and Genius, 
has been neglected or carelessly set aside.” , 

VII. 

DR JOHNSON’S DIAMOND DICTIONARY. 
Beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, in a very small volume, 
price 3s. in boards, or 4s. 6d. in Turkey Morocco, 

JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
Greatly improved by an augmentation of some thousand words, and 
technical terms, to which is added, a concise Classical Mythology, a 
List of Men of Learning, Phrases from various Languages, and 
Translations of the Mottoes of the Nobility, &c. 
IX. 

MINSTRELSY, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
With an Historical Introduction and Notes. by WinLtAM MoTuar- 
WELL, printed in small quarto, and illustrated with Music Plates, 
and other Engravings. Published at 18s., offered at the reduced 
price of 7s. in Cloth, 

Ricnakp Grirrin and Co. having purchased the entire remain. 
der of the above Curious and interest Work, they now offer Co- 
pies at little more than one-third of the original price. 

The collection contains seventy-two pieces, part of which, in point 
of antiquity, may fairly be esteemed equal, if not superior, to the 
most ancient of our written monuments. It possesses, however, 
other claims to — notice, being preceded by an elaborate Intro- 
duction, which developes the History of the Scottish Ballad in the 
most satisfactory manner, and followed by Notes full of curious and 
important information. The well-known talents of the Editor, and 
his acknowledged acquaintance with the ets antiquities of his 
country, are guarantees for the merit of the Introduction and Notes; 
while his taste in selection, and ind: in the discovery of im) 
and additional versions, are satisfactorily om me ae in he 
has collected, so that the volume may safely be pronounced superior 
to any other similar publication. 


THE VOCAL ANNUAL FOR 1831, 
With a beautiful Fronti: and Vignette, Price 4s. in Cloth, or 
5s. 6¢. in Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, &c., 

The VOCAL ANNUAL, or SINGER'S OWN 
BOOK, for 1851, a Collection of the Newest and most Popular Songs 


of the day. 
The following may also be had: 


The SKYLARK; a Collection of Popular Son 
arranged for the Voice, Violin, and Flute, with a Vignette. 
4s. 6d. in boards, 
The THRUSH; uniform with theabove. Price 4s.6d. 
The NIGHTINGALE; uniform with the above. 


Price 4s. 6d. 
The LINNET;; uniform with the above, Price 4s, 6d. 


i gree oh OE =Oers? on the GALLO- 
AS, copious instructi 
performing these popular Dances. Prices ; gl 


ae 

CRABB'S DICTIONARY of GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE—“ has become the most popular work of the present 
day. It appears to us to combine ail the features that are best 
pted to and attract, as well as to instruct. There is ad- 
rable tact in the matter, as well as the manner of its execution; 
volume may he considered vnigve. The engraved illustrations, 

9, are exceedingly pretty; altogether, it is a work both for the eye 
the understanding, and we doubt not that it will be found as 
as even some of the author's most important publications.""— 


: Times. 
_ The work is beautifully Printed at the Chiswick Press, and Il- 
‘lustrated with 530 Engraving:, price 9s, in Cloth, or 12s. in Mo- 


II. 
Price 7s. in cloth, or 7s. 6d. bound in roan, and lettered, 


AINSWORTH’S LATIN and ENGLISH DIC- 
; sabe g f Abridged for the Use of Grammar Schools. By Joun 


) oC L.D, 
| ‘The Sixth Edition, to which is added an INDEX of PROPER 


MES. 
** Dr Dymock is a practical teacher and an eminent scholar, two 
ntages which peculiarly fit him for the task he has undertaken. 
is edition of Ainsworth possesses greater advantages than any 
th which we are acquainted; it is perfectly portable, remarkably 
ninous, and published with a singular care, both in regard to 
manner and matter, for the use of Latin Students, It is exqui- 
i printed, and its shape is well adapted to suit varieties of taste. 
fe do not hesitate to recommend it as the very best Dictionary 
h could be selected ‘ for the use of Grammar Schools.’ "—Edin- 
f Literary Gazette. 


II. 
Beautifully printed in a Pocket Volume, 
With a Portrait of Dr pee, Som a Painting by Bewick, 
ice 18.5 


- MODERN PULPIT ELOQUENCE, containing 
Selections from Porutar Discourses, and other Writings of Emi- 
British Divines, in’ sed with Quotations from the Works 
ol ished Laymen, By A. Logan, of Leith. 

«« Every subject of a controversial nature has been wisely exclu- 
f and nothing admitted but what must tend, if properly attended 
to, not only to promote our peace here, but our happiness here- 


'—Scots Times. 
__ This little miscellany has been gathered chiefly from Modern 
Writers in Th . Its design is highly laudable, and it has been 
mecuted with taste and judgment.’"—Scotlish Literary Ga- 


IV, 
In one large volume duodecimo, printed in double columns, 
price 9s. in extra 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY: A Dictionary of 
Lives and Wri:ings of the most distinguished Characters of all 
ominations, at home and abroad, from the revival of literature 


eae ein dir o titel Geib DWIGHT’S SYSTEM OF THEOLOGY. 


© This is a very excellent publication ; it is remarkably cheap and Glasgow University Press Exition, complete in One Volume Imperial 
well written, arte withouk any sectarian spirit, or « aah oue: 8vo, price 18s, in cloth boards. 


‘vate one denomination at the expense of another.”"—Edinburgh Li- This Day is Published, 
terary Journal. By RICHARD GRIFFIN and CO., 
_e Vv. 64, heson Street, 
Beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, and embellished with THEOLOGY EXPLAINEDand DEFENDED, 


on numerous Engravings, price 3s. in boards, in a Series of Sermons, by Timoray D , 8.T.D., LL.D., late 
The NEWTONIAN SYSTEM of PHILOSO. | President ot Yale College, with a Life of the Author, complete in 
HY. by familiar objects, in an interesting manner, for | 0¢ volume, with a Fine Portrait by Freeman, from an Original 
By Tom TeLescorr, A.M. Anew edition. ad Guages Printed amine aA RE! 505 TS 
ye metre! ahd and hand = Tromas Hoscraad Sold by STILLrxs, Brothers, 


apt et 3 “2. Ss 7 = 


- BOOKS, &c. published by ATKINSON & CO., ; Oxiven 
\& Boyrp, and H. ConsTaBLe, j and Wairraker & 
» and Banpwin & Cxapock, London ; and sold by all Book- 


THE ANT; a Periodical Paper published in 
w. In two series. Original and Select. Price 10s. 6d., 
or, each separate, at 5s. Gd. 
“« A suitable present to Scotsmen abroad, and a curious record of 
fleeting modes and manners.""—London Weekly Review. 
For numerous other testimonies to the character of this work, see 
the Journals of 1827-8. . 


CONNEL’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ASSISTANT, price 
1s. Also his First and Second Books, 2d. and 3d. each, of Al; 
Sheets—Elementary English School Books on the most — 
modern Plan of teaching. Printed on a distinct type, firmly 
bound. Sixth Edition, newly Stereotyped. 

The sale, in a few years, of many thousand copies of these works, 
and the estimation in which its author is held as a teacher of English, 
speak for their merits. It is also used in many of the chief acade. 
mies in land, and of its aeoepere bend pres press have s 
ken in the highest terms. See Theological Magazine—Critical Ga. 
age usa ae Review—Scots Times—Free Press—Paisley Adver- 

> Ce 

*,* A. & CO, will have ready, in four weeks, an ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, by the same Author, and on an equally simple and 
efficient plan. ice 1s, 6d., although with prt. smack ly more mat- 
ter than Lennie’s. Presentation copies will, in the meantime, be 
given to Teachers on application (post paid.) 


The THISTLE ; a Collection of the best Scottish Songs, 
including several never before published, as, ‘«Funery,” 


the Rev. Dr of Campsie, &c. &c. With a humorous 
plate, price 1s. 6d. This work was edited by the Author of 
“« The Eventful of a Soldier." 


ABSTRACT of the General TURNPIKE LAWS. 
Drawn up by Dr CieLanp. Pocket size, 4d. r 


The SHAMROCK; a Collection of the best Irish Songs, 
also comprising many cman and searce pieces. Edited, with an 
Historical and Critical Preface, by Mr Weexes of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, and embellished with a capital Likeness of that 
celebrated Performer in character. Such a Collection has been 
long a desideratum. Price 2s. 6d. 

*« Its extensive circulation—with Weekes’ glorious and good-natu- 
red breadth in the front—would, we really believe, supersede O’Con- 
nell—and preserve the Union. Itis ably and tastefully compiled— 
beautifully got up—and cheap—even in these cheap days. It contains 
some sae new, and original pieces, of which we would fain give 
a sample, but our limits forbid.”"—Scots Times. 

“It is an eee collection, = almost ees ae of wit 

id humour, and besides, very neatly up.""—Courter. 
eee alan steed, Poady Wickes, les non. aepliol 
a literary desideratum, and compiled one of the most unique and 
pretty volumes we have seen.”’"— Free Press. 

a This is by far the best collection of the kind with which we are 
acquainted.”"—Camera Obscura. 


HINTS to PURCHASERS and HIRERS of HORSES; 
with a Postscript on Equestrian Equipments. Printed for the pocket, 
and beautifully done up. Price 9d. 

The sale of this work has been very great. A distinguished ama- 
teur has declared that ‘ it should be in the possession of every one 
who admires a good horse.”’ 


The CABINET GEOGRAPHY; illustrative of the 
Cabinet Atlas, Ostell’s Atlas, and the Maps of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, with a System of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Geography, a Treatise on Astronomy and the Use of the Globes, 
accompanied by Maps and Historical Di $s; to which is added, 
an Abridgement of ancient and Modern History, accompanied by a 
Chart of British and Foreign History. By ALEXANDER Watt, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy and Geography in Anderson's University, late 
President of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, &c. Second Edition. 
Price 6s. 

The FARMER’S ASSISTANT; or, Ready Reckoner, 
and Land, Hay, and Cattle Measurer. By James M‘Dermenrt, 
Teacher of Mathematics, Navigation, and Land-Surveying, Ayr. 

«* This supplies a desideratum of very considerable importance to 
Farmers, Catule Dealers," &c.—Edinburgh Literary Journal. See 
also Agricultural Journal, Price 4s. 6d. 

POEMS chiefly in the SCOTTISH DIALECT. 

Avexanper Wi1son, Author of ‘ American Omithology.” 
With an Account of his Life and Writings. Republished. Price 
78. cloth. 


GUIDE to HOUSEHOLD SERVANTS. Price 
2d. 


MANUAL of the DUTIES of a HOUSEMAID 
of all Work—On a Board for hanging in Kitchens. 6d. 

A SERIES of “ LABELS” for the Various SPI- 
RITS, PICKLES, &c, &c. of the Store Ruom, for attaching to Jars 
and Bottles. In sheets at 3d each. 

TABLES of the NEW and OLD WEIGHTS and 
MEASURES, for Schools and Dealers. Sd. and 1} . 

RETAIL TRADER’S DIARY, or Daily Table 
of Payments, Engagements, &c. with Columns for taking Stock of 
Cash, in Silver, Copper, Notes, &c. at various hours, as a check 
on Shopmen. 


THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


SELECTA ex EUTROPII HISTOR! 
MANA; et CORNELII NEPOTIS; itemque ex . 
Aesopiis, cum Notulis Anglicanis; et Vocabulario : 
Eiitio Terts ampliste, Price 3s. bound. = 
PHAEDRI FABULAE, NOTULIS ANGLI 
et VOCABULARIO LOCUPLETATAE. In Usum § 
Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, for the Use of 
lish Students ; intended principally for Col S ries, OF 
vate ‘Teachers ; but composed so as to supply, as far as pr 
the place of a Teacher to those who are deprived of 
tage, By M. Saint ANGe Simeon, Professor of 

and Author of the «* French Speaker, 
ysis," &c. Price Gs, Gd. 


PORTRAIT of WM. KENNEDY, Esq. Auotly 
of « Firful Fancies,” “‘ My Early Days,” “ The Arrow and 
Rose," &c. < 

Full-Length PORTRAIT of MR WEEKES 
famous Irish Comic Actor, engraved by Swan from an © 
Painting. f F 

RULES drawn up for the FOUNDATION 
GOVERNMENT of LITERARY and DEBATING SOC : 
Price 4d. 

GLASGOW DELINEATED; in its Instit 
tions, Manufactures, and Commerce ; with a Map of the City, 

uildings. & 


Thi i 
Baitica, greatly cnlarged, Se. 64. boutds, oF Oxia 
RULES for forming the GENDER of FREN: 
NOUNS. 4d. 
FARM ACCOUNT BOOK, or Journal of 


Done—The Weather—Crops—Occurrences, &c. with an 4 
recy  pesba peat ter Neatly Printed and Ruled, 4ta. 


PARCEL RECEIPT BOOK, or ackr igmer 
of Packages sent by Public Conveyance, Done up of various sis 


>y 


INTERESTING WORKS a 
JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION 
By Messrs COLBURN and BENTLEY, London; 


And BELL and RRADFUTE, No. 12, Bank Street, Edi regh. 


I. RY 
JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. — 


By the Author of ‘ The Heiress of Bruges,” ‘ Highways and 
ways,’ &c. In 5 vols. post vo. y 


II. 
THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED FEMA : 
SOVEREIGNS. ; ‘ 


By the Authoress of ‘* Loves of the Poets,” “ The Diary 
Ennuyée,”’ &e. In Z vols. post 8vo, 


Ill. 
PARIS AND LONDON. 
By the Author of the “‘ Castilian.” 5 vols. 
IV. 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NATHANIEL 
PEARCE. : 


Written by himself during a RestpeNncx in Anysstnra, from 
Year 1810 to 1819, together with Mr William Coffin’s Account 
Visit to Gonpar. Edited by I. 1. HALLS, Esq. 2 vols, post 890. 


PHILOSOPHY 
IN EARNEST. 
Being an attempt to illustrate the First Principles of Nat 
sophy, by the aid of popular Toys and Sports. Second 
8vo, with numerous Engravings, 


VI. 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER; 


Or, Scenes and Adventures during a Residence of Six : 
Western Side of thé Rocky Mountains, among various Tril y 
Indians hitherto unknown ; together with a Journey across 

American Continent. By Ross Cox, Esq. —. 


Vv. 
IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE 


Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday i 

by JOHN AITKEN, (of CONSTABLE & Co.) 19, WAT RL ) 
! 3 - + 

Sold also by Tuomas Arxinson & Co., 84, Trongate, — W 
Curry, jun. and Co., Dublin; Hurst, CHANCE, Coy & 
Paul's Churchyard; and Evesxaxam Wrison, Royal E wa 
London; and by all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Cle 

Roads throughout the United Kingdom. _ 


Price 6d. ; or Slamped and sent free by post, 10d. — 
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